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THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  magazine  is  certainly,  at  the  present 
day/  an  enterprise  upon  which  a  publisher  must  be  very  sanguine  indeed 
to  enter  without  some  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  Though  in  this 
and  similar  undertakings,  we  confess  to  an  admiration  of  that  trait 
of  the  character  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  he  described  as  ^'  a  knack 
at  hoping,"  without  which,  indeed,  we  believe  few  achievements  of 
value  in  the  world  are  att^able,  yet  we  did  not  resume  the  conduct 
of  Putnam's  Magazine,  without,  if  not  our  share  of  anxiety,  at  least 
proper  consideration  and  forethought  In  reviewing  the  situation,  tak- 
ing breath  as  it  were  at  the  landing-place  of  our  first  completed  volume, 
we  have  litde  to  set  down  on  the  score  of  disappointment,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  Many  things  have 
concurred  to  favor  the  undertaking.  It  has  been  well  received  by  our 
old  friends  of  the  trade,  and  consequently,  both  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect  of  this,  by  the  great  reading  public ;  a  corps  of  efficient,  and  in 
many  instances,  distinguished  contributors  has  secured  it  prompt,  will- 
ing, and  complimentary  attention  from  the  Press ;  the  success  which  it 
has  achieved  has  been  gsdned  without  pretence  or  exaggeration,  and  what 
has  pleased  us  most,  is  that  the  recollection  of  our  former  Magazine — the 
first  series  of  Putnam^a  Monthly — ^is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  that — as  we  learn  from  many  quarters — its  reputation  has  served  us 
in  the  renewal  of  the  old  enterprise  in  the  present  work. 
.  What  we  have  accomplished  in  our  first  volume,  is  before  the  reader. 
For  this,  the  table  of  contents  is  a  sufficient  preface.  For  the  future,  we 
have,  in  our  well-stored  pigeon-holes  of  accepted  articles  from  aufhors 
whom  America  has  ever  delighted  to  honor,  the  certainty  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  will  be  maintained ;  while,  without  over-coi^dence,  we  may 
promise  our  readers  something  from  the  experience  which  every  month 
brings  with  it,  and  the  inevitable  growth  and  progress  attendant  upon 
our  appeal  to  the  whole  country.  A  glance  at  the  correspondence  of 
the  Magazine,  would  exhibit  the  interest  expressed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana ;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  to  Japan*  It  was  our  promise  at  the  outset,  to  aim  at  a  broad, 
generous  nationality;    and  we  trust  onr  pages  have  shown  thObti  ^^ 
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have  not  lost  sight  of  this  result.  As  the  work  goes  on,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  further  opportunities  in  this  direction,  from  the 
opening  of  unexpected  sources  of  interest  in  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,"  and  the  appearance  of  writers  who  will  give  expression  in  liteiv 
ature  to  these  novel  circumstances  of  development  and  progress,  and  the 
aspirations  which  they  awaken.  The  literature  of  America  has  a  rich 
promise  of  a  noble  and  abundant  harvest  in  the  future.  We  trust  it  may 
be  the  happy  privilege  of  this  Magazine  to  reflect  in  its  pages  something 
of  its  sure  and  honorable  progress. 

A  word  as  to  the  general  plan  of  our  work.  In  the  preliminary 
announcement,  its  leading  object  was  set  forth  to  be  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  Public  Policy,  Religion  and  Education,  Science  and  Art, 
Industrial  Pursuits,  Finance,  Political  Economy,  and  Social  Science; 
with  ample  provision  for  the  various  departments  of  general  Literature 
in  Fiction,  Poetry,  Essays,  and  other  forms.  Already,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  volume,  examples  of  all  of  these  have  been  given,  in 
numerous  instances,  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  well-proved  and  emi- 
nent ability.  These  subjects  will  be  pursued  hereafter  under  similar 
advantages,  with  a  freedom  and  breadth  of  treatment  commensurate  with 
the  enlightened  demands  of  the  day. 

Variety  is  the  life  of  a  popular  Magazine — ^and  we  may  promise  our 
readers  that  it  will  always  be  found  in  our  pages.  Putnam's  Magazinb, 
holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  daily  or  weekly  news- 
papers, and  the  quarterly  reviews,  will  endeavor  to  present  the  ease 
and  attractiveness,  the  interest  and  novelty  of  the  one,  with  something 
of  the  solidity  of  the  other,  that  it  may,  as  it  appears  month  after  month, 
be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  be  found  worthy  of  preservation  as  an 
enduring  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 
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THE    OLD   AND    THE   NEW. 

A   RETK08PECT   AND   A   PROSPECT. 

Ik  hift  notes  to  the  republication  of  that  tremendous  screed  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  "Shooting  Niagara — and  After,"  the  troubled  author  declares  his  opinion 
that,  "  in  fifty  years  hence,  all  serious  souls  will  have  quitted  literature,  and  that 
for  any  noble  man,  or  useful  person,  it  will  be  a  credit  rather  to  declare,  *  I  never 
tried  literature  ;  believe  me,  I  have  never  written  any  thing.' " 

Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  fifty  years  hence  will  be  very  much  like  fifty 
years  since,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  and  that  serious  souLs  and  noble 
men,  as  well  as  noble  women,  will  be  quite  as  ambitious  of  being  known  as 
the  authors  of  something  clever,  as  they  ever  were.  It  is  just  fourteen  years 
since  we  had  the  honor  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  first  number  of  Putnam's 
Monthly;  and,  so  far  from  feeling  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  we  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  rather,  in  the  part  we  took  in  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  derive* 
considerable  satisfaction  in  remembering  the  cosy  little  dinner  in  a  certain 
cosy  house  in  Sixteenth-street,  at  which  the  plan  of  the  work  was  discussed  and 
the  adventure  determined  upon.  As  this  is  only  a  gossippy  little  prelude,  and  not 
a  grave  essay,  it  will  not  be  considered  improper,  we  trust,  if  we  mention,  con- 
fidentially to  the  reader,  that  the  little  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Kirkland,  Mr.  George  Sumner,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  3Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  the  present  writer.  It  was  but  fifteen  years  ago,  and  of 
that  little  party  two  are  already  gone.  The  rest  remain  to  assist  in  the  revival 
of  the  work  which  was  then  so  pleasantly  and  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  first  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  was  launched 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  this  wayward  world,  as  an  experiment  in  lite- 
rary navigation.  Many  predicted  that  it  could  not  keep  afloat,  who  yet  hoped 
that  it  might,  and  did  what  they  could  to  falsify  their  own  predictions.  But 
those  who  commenced  it,  and  were  responsible  for  its  success,  had  no  mis- 

S'vings ;  and  the  result  justified  their  faith  and  rewarded  their  efforts.  The 
onthly  was  in  every  respect  not  only  a  success,  but  a  distinguished  success. 
It  earned  not  only  a  decided  reputation  for  itself,  but  for  many  youthful  adven- 
turers in  literature,  hitherto  unknown,  who  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  chief 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  was,  whether  the  country  could  furnish  the  requisite 
number  of  writers  to  sustam  an  original  magazine  of  the  better  class;  but  the 
experiment  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  latent  talent  which  only  required  an 
opportunity  for  its  development.  The  second  question  was,  whether  a  public  ex- 
ited c»pable  of  appreciatmg  and  able  to  support  a  publication  such  as  it  was  the 
tim  <^  ibe  projectors  to  famish.    These  were  strange  doubts  in  a  country  that  had 
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produced  writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper,  and  where  every  laborer  was  a  reader. 
Bat  the  first  number  dispelled  all  doubts,  and  thenceforth  all  went  well. 

"  But  the  work  stopped,"  remarks  some  sagacious  friend. 

True  enough.  It  did  stop,  but  it  did  not  die.  Ships  sometimes  drop  anchor 
and  furl  their  sails,  and  then  spread  their  canvas  again  and  make  prosperous 
voyages,  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  while  other  ships  founder  at  sea  and 
pass  out  of  men's  memories.  But  the  Mokthly  was  so  strong  and  healthful 
in  its  constitution,  so  distinct  in  its  individuality,  and  so  much  a  necessity,  that 
it  could  not  well  come  to  griefl  Through  certain  misadventures,  which  need  not 
be  particularly  noted  here,  the  work  stopped  for  a  while,  but  anxious  inquiries 
have  constantly  been  heard  as  to  when  it  would  reappear ;  for  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  believe  that  it  had  stopped  for  good.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  the 
metropolis  of  the  continent,  the  centre  towards  which  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the 
enterprise,  the  refinement,  and  the  adventures  of  the  New  World  all  tend,  should 
not  be  able  to  support  its  one  original,  first-class  magazine ;  and  many  have  been 
the  demands  why  this  should  be  so. 

When  the  old  "  Putnam  "  furled  its  sails  for  a  season,  the  Atlantic  M<mthly  was 
launched,  and  "  took  the  flood  "  of  public  favor,  sailing  out  upon  the  broad  ocean, 
where  it  still  floats  prosperous.  We  have  always  and  naturally  been  proud  of 
that  fellow-voyager,  in  whose  build  and  trim  we  fondly  recognize  so  much  that  is 
most  familiar  to  us ;  and  as  ^*  Putnam  "  again  shakes  out  its  sails,  and  heads  for 
the  open  sea,  it  signals  its  consort  *'  Good-morrow,"  and  runs  up  its  streamer  with 
its  old  motto,  "  Excelsior." 

One  of  the  sincere  friends  and  counsellors  who  most  earnestly  hoped  for 
the  success  of  the  Monthly,  and  yet,  with  characteristic  frankness,  expressed 
his  fears  that  its  projectors  were  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  was 
Washington  Irving.  The  mention  of  this  honored  name  sadly  reminds  us  of 
other  fnends  who  were  eager  to  help,  by  their  counsel  or  contributions,  in 
living  stability  to  the  work,  who  are  no  longer  here  to  aid  or  encourage  us. 
As  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Monthly,  the  black  dashes  which  indicate  the  departures  of  those  who 
helped  us  once,  but  can  help  us  never  more,  are  startling  from  their  frequen- 
cy. First  on  the  list  we  find  the  name  of  William  North,  who  wrote  "The 
Living  Corpse,"  in  the  first  number.  He  was  a  young  Englishman  of  goo<l 
family,  who  had  then  but  recently  arrived  in  New  York ;  a  wild,  impulsive 
creature,  frank,  generous,  impatient  of  restraint,  full  of  brilliant  projects,  hating 
routine,  and  bent  on  reforming  mankind  on  the  instant.  He  had  published  a  peri- 
odical in  London  called  '*  ^orth^s  Magazine,"  and  commenced  various  literary 
enterprises  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  But,  after  a  brief  career,  he  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  now  lies  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Fitz-James  O'Brien  con- 
tributed "  Our  Young  Authors "  to  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  after- 
wards became  better  known  by  many  brilliant  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to 
various  periodicals.  He  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  landed  in  New  York  in 
the  same  week  with  William  North.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  and 
of  very  comely  presence,  brave,  generous,  and  impulsive.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  volunteered  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and,  while  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Lander,  in  Western  Virginia,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an 
encounter  in  which  he  displayed  great  gallantry.  His  death,  which  did  not 
•ccur  until  after  he  had  undergone  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm,  was 
remarkable  for  the  heroic  cheerfulness  he  displayed  in  his  suficrings.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly 
on  "  The  Late  John  L.  Stephens,"  and  some  others,  died  in  the  Autumn  of  1866. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  better  known  now  than  then,  contributed  **  An  Exciirsion  to 
Canada,"  and  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  subsequent  numbers.  He 
died  in  1862.  "Virginia  in  a  Novel  Form,"  a  serial  commenced  in  the  first 
number,  was  the  production  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Richmond;  but  whether  she 
be  living  or  dead,  is  more  than  we  know.  If  still  living,  as  we  trust  she 
is,  the  very  novel  form  which  Virginia  has  since  assumed,  might  furnish  a  fresh 
theme  for  her  very  clever  pen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  who  died  in  Flor- 
ence, April  27,  1863,  contributed  the  charming  storv  of  "Uncle  Bernard," 
which  appeared  in  the  sixth  number.  This  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
adventure.     It  was  appropriated  by  a  London   magazine,  without   any  bint 
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yog  given  of  it«  origin^  aud  R-puljlialied  here  as  ongiDAl  by  one  of  our 
omi  majfJizinrA,  witbrvat  any  suspicion  of  iu  American  authorship ;  tbii»  furnishing 
I  Fcry  striking  instance  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  literary  pilferers  in  the 
jtococc  of  an  mUrimtional  copyright- law.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird'  who  contributed 
L-artuiie  on  "  Russia/'  which  apije^ired  in  one  of  the  early  numbers,  and  wliich 

ctcd  i^re-at  attention  at-  the  time  by  the  accuracy  with  wliich  the  events  of  the 

tif  Id  Uio  Crimea  were  predicted,  died  March  15,  1863.  The  Rev.  J,  H.  ilansoa 
(lOthar  of  the  article  in  the  second  number,  the  title  of  which^  "  Uave  we  ft 
BoitrboD  among  us?"  has  passed  into  a  proverb)^  as  well  aa  the  subject  of  his 
bgdlioas  e^^says^  the  supposed  Bourtion,  are  both  among  the  dead,  William  S^ 
IwTBr,  one  of  the  most  promitiin^  and  versatile  of  our  younger  brootl  of  jour- 
mmai,  who  c+jntributed  to  the  ^rst  volume  a  review  of  '*  LowelTw  PoemH,"  in 
can;  ■-— ■  -:  with  hi*  friend  and  classmate,  William  Howland,  died  in  Alexandria^ 
1^'  >'  he  wan  United  States  Consul,  about  1B64. 

i^^i    ... ,  rologicAl   rettnrd  U  painfully   long.      It    shows    how  many  eminent 
were  on  the  list  of  our  contributors^  and  how  great  a  variety"  of  talent 
Fei'/^iMAjirv*  to   sustain   tlie  interest  of  a  monthly   magazine*      In    addition   to 
Ih'  ve   named,  we  can    but  briefly  mention   the  names  of  others  who 

wtii  a  ttix'cial  commemoration;   and  chief  among  them  is  Caroline  M. 

Eirkiand^  the  vivacious,  vi>rorou!%  genial,  sensible,  and  erudite  teacher  and 
writer,  who  died  aa  truly  in  the  caui^  of  the  Union,  aa  any  of  the  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  on  the  battlc-fleld ;  Richard  Ilildrcth,  the 
bistorinn,  who  died  a  year  ago  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  as  Cons^ul  to  Trieste ; 
B'  H-,  better  known,  x>crhap8,  ta  American  readers,  as  Frank  Forres- 

ter lie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  like  William  North,  died  by  hi^  own 

Ei<l  ;   1  lea  W.  Hacklcy,  of  Columbia   College;    Maj.  E,  B,  Hunt,  of  the 

dtcd  iiiy;  Lieut.  Bleccker,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Dr.  J,  R.  Orton, 

hi>  t  ;    fhonvas  Francis  Meagher,  who  died  Governor  of  Montana; 

C\   M.  Calvin    W.   Phillco,   author  of  **  Stage  Coach    Stories;"    and 

Maria  Lm ».-..,  ., la^sc  death  was  so  tenderly  commemorated  by  Longfellow,  in  the 
ciqoiijfte  poem  entitled  '*  The  Two  Angels.** 

Tfur.    nrp  others,  who  have  strangely  diHappcared  from  the  world  nf  letters, 
iC  their  light  shine  for  a  brief  while  in   the  pages  of  the  Monthly, 

wti   ,  t^t,  are  still   among   the  living.      What  has  become  of  *' Jack  Lan- 

tern '  and  hia  "  railroad  speculations  ?  '*  Has  he  abandoned  literature  altogether 
hr  the  law  ?  The  author  of  that  sparkling  essay  on  the  *'  Pacific  Rail* 
i,"  which  appeared  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  numbers,  has  no  right  to  wrap 
talents  a«  he  possesses  in  a  legal  napkin.  And  what  hm  become  of 
»ick  Tinto,  and  the  author  of  '^  What  is  the  Use?'*  Has  Jcrvis  McEntec, 
who  once  gave  un  puch  beautiful  little  landscapes  in  verse,  entirely  abandoned 
the  pen  for  the  pencil  ?  And  where,  let  us  ask,  is  Herman  MelviUe  ?  Has  that 
copious  atid  imaginative  author,  who  contribute*!  so  many  brilliant  articles  to  the 
MoKTitLY,  let  fail  his  pen  just  where  its  uae  might  have  been  so  remunerative  to 
himself,  and  so  8ati>^fttCtory  to  the  public  ? 

I*  : ,  »„     :  .ill  satisfaction  to  un  to  remember,  that  the  MoNTTn.T  first  tempted 
nt^  -  in  literature  to  come  out  before  the  public,  who  have  R^mamed 

nui ; ,,  .1  credit  as  well  as  to  the  public'?!  satisfaction  and  profit.     Among 

them  were  William  Swinton,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Army  of  the  Pot^r^ 
mac,  whose  "  Rambles  among  Verbe  and  Adjectives,'*  which  appeared  in  the 
lwt?nty-third  and  twenty-fourth  number*,  were  written  while  he  was  a  teacher  m 
s  ftchoi>l  in  North  CaruUna,  and  which  he  had  to  quit  between  two  days  to 
avoid  the  inevitable  consequencea  of  being  suapected  of  abolitionism.  Then 
thrrr  vriv^  Fred.  B.  Perkins,  sufficiently  well  known  now  as  a  magazinist,  whose 
*• '  it   Georgics"   appeared   in  the   sixteenth,  and   "Conversations  with 

r"   in  the   twnnty-sixth  number.      And   Frederick   8.   Cozzens,   the 
>r  of  the   **  Sparrowgrass  Papers,'*  which  were  commenced  in  the 


h  number. 


I  lies  have  been  made  up,  too,  from  the  early  nuraberi 
J  which  were  **  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  by  Richard 
'^  Early  Years  ia  Europe;^'  Mackie's  "  Cosas  do  Eb- 
'*  Potiphar    Papers "    and    **  Prue    and    I ;  ^'    **  Political 


Parke    Godwin ;     "  The    Sparrowgrass    Papers,"    by   F.    S.    Coas- 
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zcns ;  "  Wiisliinprton,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland ;  "  Fireside  Travels,"  bv  J. 
R.  Lowell;  "Twice  Married,"  by  C.  W.  PhiUeo;  "Israel  Potter,"  by  Her- 
man Melville ;  "  The  Lost  Prince,"  by  Hanpon ;  "  Cape  Cod,"  by  H.  D.  Tho- 
reau ;  "  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere ; 
"The  Criterion,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  "Wensley,"  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  powerful  writer,  Edmund  Quincy;  besides  the  series  of  railroad 
volumes  known  as  "  Maga  Stories,"  "  Maga  Social  Papers,"  &c. 

Can  it  with  any  justice  be  said,  that  a  magazine  which  accomplished  thus 
much  was  not  a  success  ?  And,  if  such  a  success  could  be  achieved  fourteen 
years  ago,  is  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  anticipate  less  under  the  more  favor- 
able conditions  which  invite  a  similar  enterprise  now  ?  Past  experience  has 
taught  us  many  useful  lessons,  which  we  hope  to  turn  to  our  advantage.  We 
know  exactly  what  the  public  need  in  a  magazine,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
furnish  it.  Popular  taste  has  not  much  changed.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was 
considered  an  act  of  hari-kari  for  a  popular  periodical  to  express  a  political 
opinion,  particularly  if  it  was  adverse  to  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South.  But  we  ventured  upon  it  without  any  harm  coming  of  it,  and  we 
shall  probably  try  it  again.  Certainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine for  readers  who  are  too  feeble  to  endure  a  candid  discussion,  now-and 
then,  of  political  subjects.  Stories  are  the  life  of  a  magazine,  we  arc  aware. 
One  serial  novel  used  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  an  English  magazine ;  but 
80  great  is  the  general  craving  for  stories,  that  no  magazine  ventures  now  to 
have  less  than  two.  Mrs.  Todgers  confessed,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a 
commercial  boarding-house,  was  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  gravy  for  her  guests. 
Stories  are  the  gravy  of  a  magazine,  and  this  essential  element  to  success  shall 
not  be  wanting.  American  readers  are  accustomed  almost  entirely  to  foreign 
works  of  fiction ;  but  we  shall  publish  none  but  stories  of  native  production. 
It  is  not  possible  that  such  devourers  of  stories  should  be  incapable  of  producing 
the  article  so  essential  to  their  happiness.  We  have  entire  faith  in  our  ability  to 
bring  out  the  required  supply  of  American  novels  and  romances.  Like  the  gold  in 
the  gulches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  little  adventurous 
prospecting  to  bring  them  to  light. 

Once  more,  then,  Putnam's  Magazine  takes  its  position  in  the  literary 
firmament,  with  more  "  star-dust "  in  the  atmosphere  than  there  was  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  with  more  luminaries  to  diminish  its  light,  perhaps,  by 
their  superior  brilliance. 

Many  excellent  friends,  who  have  favored  us  by  their  sajce  advice,  have 
strangely  insisted  that  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  good  contributions  without 
good  pay ;  as  though  a  publisher  or  an  editor  were  likely  to  have  missed  this 
special  lesson  in  his  dealings  with  authors.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
interesting  question  of  pay.  In  order  that  a  publisher  should  pay,  he  must 
himself  be  paid.  One  veteran  author,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  views  on  this 
subject,  demanded  a  retaining  fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  future 
payments,  for  whatever  he  might  funiish.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  in 
magazine- writing  the  best-paid  authors  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best. 
The  young,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  original  writers,  who  are  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
and  whoso  names  have  no  commercial  value,  are  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  beneficial  contributors  to  a  magazine.  We  do  not  intend  to  delude  the 
public  by  paying  for  the  use  of  a  name.  We  shall  publish  no  articles  except  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  shall  always  prefer  a  new  writer  to  an  old  one. 

None  know  better  than  our  own  authors  what  discouraging  disadvantages  the 
publisher  of  an  original  American  magazine  must  contend  against,  in  being 
obliged  to  compete  with  the  unpaid  British  productions  which  are  reproduced 
here  almost  simultaneously  with  their  publication  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. And  while  this  unequal  contest  between  the  publisher  who  filches  his  matter, 
and  the  one  who  pays  for  it,  almost  prohibits  the  possibility  of  profit  to  the  latter, 
the  American  author  gauges  his  demand  for  compensation  by  the  standard  of 
his  English  brother.  But  we  are  touching,  perhaps,  on  private  rights  by  these 
allusions.  The  commercial  value  of  any  article  depends  upon  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  open  market,  and  by  that  test  we  must  be  governed  in  the  question 
of  pay. 

Something  more  we  might  add;  but  we  cheerftdly  subside— to  the  reader's 
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CTatification,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  our  own — to  give  place  to  the  following  note 
from  our  former  coadjutor,  George  William  Curtis. 

MR.  CURTIS'  LETTER. 

My  dear  Brigos  :— One  bright  day  long  and  long  ago, — it  seems  to  mc  now 
that  it  must  have*  been  soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  but,  upon  reflection,  I  discover 
that  it  was  in  1852 — I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Harry  Franco  at  Windust's,  in  Park 
Row.  As  we  ate  our  simple  repast  and  spoke  of  many  things,  Mr.  Franco  asked 
mc  what  I  thought  of  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  wholly  American  magazine ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  set  forth  its  possible  character  and  brilliant  promise  so 
fully  and  conclusively,  that  I  knew  he  was  prophesying,  and  that,  before  many 
months,  a  phoenix  would  appcur.    That  was  my  carfiest  knowledge  of  Putnam's 

MOJfTHLY. 

In  the  following  Autumn,  there  was  a  little  dinner  at  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam's 
cosy  Sixteenth-street  house,  and  the  details  of  the  enterprise  were  discussed  at 
length.  Mrs.  Kirkland  was  there,  and  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
companions.  When  something  was  said  of  "  pure  literature  "  and  "  the  classics," 
her  genial  face  beamed  with  suppressed  fun,  as  she  said : 

**  Oh  I  the  classics  ?  They  are  in  great  repute  at  Washington.  When  I  was 
there,  last  winter,  a  member  of  Congress  sat  beside  me  at  dinner,  and  as  he  had 
been  told  that  I  was  a  littery  woman,  he  evidently  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities ;  so,  after  a  little  while,  he  said  to  me : 

" '  There's  going  to  be  a  le^^r  to-morrow  night.' " 

"  *  Ah  ! '  said  I.    *  Who  is  to  lecture  ? ' " 

"  *  I  disremember  his  name,  but  his  subject,'  said  my  neighbor  slowly,  to  make 
Bnre,  *is  The  Age  of  Pericles' — pronouncing  the  last  syllable  as  in  the  word 
miracles. 

'*  My  neighbor  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  had  not  finished  his  remark,  and  repeated 
the  words  contemplatively,  *  The  Age  of  Pericles.'  Then,  with  a  kind  of  appealing 
expression,  he  suddenly  asked  me : 

"  *  What  are  Pericles  ? ' — as  if  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  shell -fish." 

Of  course,  it  had  been  long  decided  that  the  experiment  of  the  magazine  should 
be  tried.  It  is  safe  to  suppose,  when  advice  is  asked,  that  a  resolution  has  been 
taken.  When  I  arose  from  table  at  Windust's,  on  that  long- vanished  June 
afternoon,  I  was  as  sure  that  there  would  be  a  magazine  as  if  Mr.  Franco  had  told 
me  that  it  was  all  in  type ;  and  now,  after  the  other  dinner  in  Sixteenth-street— for 
it  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  that  literary  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment  should  be  matured  under  the  benign  influences  of  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing— I  found  myself  consulting,  in  a  bare  room  in  a  deserted  house  in  Park  Place, 
where  nobody  could  find  us  out,  with  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam,  Mr.  Harry  Franco, 
editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  associate  editor,  upon  the  first  number  of 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

We  were  an  amiable  triumvirate ;  and,  although  I  say  it,  we  put  a  great  deal  of 
conscience  into  our  work.  Our  council-chamber  w\is  a  third-story  front  room  in 
a  doomed  house  near  to  Mr.  Putnam's  headquarters,  which  were  then  in  Park 
Place.  I  say  doomed  house ;  for,  although  a  comfortable  and  staunch  building,  it 
was  a  dwelling-house,  and  as  fashion  had  at  last  flown  even  from  Park  Place — the 
spot  below  Bleecker-street  where  it  lingered  longest — the  house  was  patiently  wait- 
ing to  be  demolished,  and  make  way  for  a  "  store."  Every  day  wo  met  and  looked 
over  manuscripts.  How  many  there  were  I  And  how  good  1  And  what  piles  of 
poetry  I  The  country  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  nest  of  nightingales ;  or,  perhaps, 
mocking-birds — certainly  cat-birds.  I  can  see  now  the  philosophic  Godwin  tenderly 
opening  a  trembling  sheet,  traced  with  that  feminine  chirography  so  familiar  to  the 
editorial  eye,  and  in  a  hopeful  voice  beginning  to  read.  After  a  very  few  lines  a 
voice  is  heard — methinks  from  Franco's  chair :  "  Yes,  yes ;  guess  that's  enough  ;  " 
— ^Walter  di  Montreal,  thy  hour  has  come,  and  the  familiar  clurography  flutters 
into  the  basket. 

I  suppose,  my  dear  Briggs,  you  have  lon^  ago  forgotten  how  many  excellent 
suggestions  Mr.  Franco  made.  His  nimble  wit,  his  experience,  his  instinct  of  the 
popular  taste,  oiled  all  the  dry  and  doubtful  spots  upon  the  ways,  so  that,  when  the 
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stays  were  knocked  away,  the  good  ship  of  our  hopes  and  fears  slid  smoothly  cut, 
and  was  at  once  launched  in  deep  water.  The  Key.  Mr.  Hanson  brought  his.stoiy 
about  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  as  the  lost  Bourbon.  Mr.  Franco  instantly  sug- 
gested the  proper  title,  which  has  passed  into  current  use,  "  Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us  ? "  One  day,  after  the  first  number  was  made  up,  Mr.  Franco  said,  in  his 
crisp  way,  *^  There  must  be  an  article  upon  the  present  state  of  parties,  in  the  next 
number.''  Thereupon,  Qodwin,  who  was  our  statesman  and  political  thinker, 
dropped  his  modest  eyes ;  but  Mr.  Franco  added,  **  I  don't  mean  political  parties ; 
I  mean  Brown's."  Alas  I  it  was  in  that  manner  that  **  our  best  sociely "  was 
described.  The  lovely  maidens,  whose  exquisite  draperies  floated  off  Lyons  looms ; 
the  polished  youth,  who  encircled  them  in  the  modest  waltz  of  the  German,  what 
time  they  placed  bottles  of  champagne  upon  the  floor  beside  their  chairs  for 
refreshment;  these  were  described  as  "Brown's  society."  The  result  of  Mr. 
Franco's  hint  was  Mrs.  Potiphar's  first  appearance.  When  she  came  out,  it  seems 
that  somebody  spoke  of  her,  and  of  the  person  who  had  written  about  her,  to  Mr. 
Brown.  "  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Brown ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  fine 
fellow. 

The  paper  upon  the  Bourbon  excited  a  curious  interest.  The  subject  was 
discussed  every  where,  and,  in  very  many  minds,  the  question  soon  became,  ^^BiavenH 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?  "  One  morning  a  message  was  sent  up  to  the  editorial 
rooms  from  headquarters,  that  the  Bourbon  was  then  and  there  visible  in  the  flesh. 
Down  we  went,  and  found  a  tall,  large-framed  man,  erect  and  portly,  of  a  deep- 
bronze  hue,  and  of  a  bland  cnq)ression.  His  hands  were  soft,  like  a  Princess  or  an 
Indian's.  The  head  was  round,  and  receded  from  the  forehead.  The  face  was  very 
full,  and  was  certainly  very  like  the  face  of  the  Bourbon  kings  upon  the  Louis  tPan 
of  France.  If  it  were  not  the  Seventeenth  Louis,  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  it  should  not  be.  He  was  quite  as  royal  a  looking  gentleman  as  any  king  of 
his  time ;  as  mild  of  mien  as  his  reputed  father ;  and  he  undoubtedly  led  a  much 
better  life  at  Green  Bay  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  grand  monarch,  or  his 
kinsman  the  Regent  at  Versailles.  The  reverend  Prince  died  in  1858,  and  opinionB 
still  differ  whether  he  was  a  full-blooded  Prince  royal  or  a  half-breed  Indian. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Putnam's  Monthly— that  for  July,  1858— there 
is  a  letter  "  Number  One  "  of  Parepidemus.  It  is  very  short,  only  three  pages,  and 
the  really  attentive  and  perceptive  reader  must  have  felt  that  it  was  by  none  of  the 
familiar  writers  of  the  magazme,  and  was  both  in  a  different  vein  and  a  diflEerent 
spirit  from  the  usual  magazine  literature.  The  last  sentence  was  suggestive  of  a 
foreign  authorship :  "  Let  me  sign  myself,  my  dear  sir  (as  we  are  all  *  strangers  and 
pilgrims,'  so  myself  in  an  especial  sense),  your  obliged  and  faithful  ParepidemUB.** 
The  letter  is  a  mere  fragment,  a  brief  expression  of  a  divine  doubt,  a  simple  and 
sincere  questioning  of  the  nature  and  result  of  intellectual  and  moral  effort  and 
expression.  One  little  characteristic  sentence  will  reveal  the  writer  to  those  who 
know  him,  or  who  knew  his  works.  He  is  speaking  of  something  more  than  mere 
self-relief  in  the  work  of  the  great  artist,  the  high,  inspired  purpose,  which  may  be 
detected  in  St.  Peter's  or  in  the  Tempest,  and  then  adds :  "  Imperfect,  no  doubt, 
both  this  and  that  is :  short  of  the  better  thing  to  come — ^the  thing  that  is.  Tet 
not  impotent,  not  wholly  unavailing." 

Parepidemus  was  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  the  young  English  scholar  and  poet, 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  mourns  as  sincerely  as  Milton  mourned  Lycidas,  and  whom 
the  whole  younger  generation  of  thoughtful,  cultivated  Englishmen  remember  with 
affectionate  regret,  and  deplore  as  a  man  whose  remarkable  powers  should  have 
made  him  a  leader  of  the  best.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  was  early  brought 
to  this  country ;  then  returned,  and  was  one  of  the  beloved  scholars  of  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  with  Tom  Hughes,  Dean  Stanley,  Palgrave,  and  others ;  and  went  ^m 
Rugby  up  to  Oxford,  and,  as  his  companions  all  fondly  believed,  to  still  higher  and 
higher  influence  and  honors.  His  powers  were  indisputable,  his  attainments  remark- 
able, and  his  character  most  lovely.  But  a  conscience  subtly  sensitive,  a  mind 
too  exquisitely  balanced,  held  him  in  the  incessant  unrest  of  the  deepest  moral  and 
intellectual  inquiry.  He  had  the  ambition  which  is  part  of  the  dowry  of  genius. 
He  knew,  and  valued,  and  desired  the  prizes  in  the  career  for  which  he  was  fitted. 
But  something  restrained  his  hand :  **  Ought  I  to  take  the  crown  ?  "  he  asked,  aa 
if  unworthy,  as  if  his  title  were  not  perfect,  as  if  the  very  desire  were  a  deceit ;  and 
while  he  asked,  the  crown  grew  shadowy  and  faded  away.    One  little  poem, 
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prsateci  ,  iQ  tliv  very  thin  Tolume  of  lus  rerseB,  which  eyery  owoer  dead/ 

pnzei,  I  .iiscribe  here,  as  singtilarly  expressive  of  him : 

**  I  bftve  Kcn  lif  hrr»  tuoUor  thiiifi  Uiaii  tbete, 
^1  Aii4  therdbre  rouat  to  these  reftuM  vay  haui ; 

^H  Yet  I  ftm  pcntiiii?  for  ft  HUlc  euo  ; 

^K^^  I'll  tAkci  «i&d  «o  deput. 

^^^^H  Ah,  boir ;    The  hourt  ii  nrone  to  foil  away, 

^^^^^1  net  hisli  Olid  cherifihM  tiiionB  to  £brfot| 

^^^^H  And,  if  tfiou  lakMl,  bow  wilt  thou  ropAj 

^^^^H  80  rut,  flo  dread  a  debt  ? 

^^^^^1  How  will  th«  h«»rt,  whicb  now  there  tmstod,  thtm 
^^^^^H  Corrupti  yet  in  romiption  mindftil  yet, 

^^^^^P  Tura  witb  ahnrp  Ktiin^s  upon  itself  1    Again 
^^^^K  Bethink  thoe  of  tbc  debl  I 

^^^^H  HAft  thou  leen  big^bet,  hotier  thinn  than  tbeje, 
^^^^^B  And  therefore  must  to  tbcw  thy  heart  rcftuQ  1 

^^^^H  With  the  true  b«ct,  ftlock  I  how  lU  ure^ 
^^^^H  Tbo  birit  that  thcna  wottldft  choowl 

^^^^^H  "Die  Sunmtmn  Pulchmm  ro<t«  in  heavr^n  abora ; 
^^^^^H  I>o  tbon,  A<  be^  tbuu  may'«i ,  thy  duty  do  [ 

^^^^H  AmM  tbo  IbhifrB  allow«d  th«e,  U?o  and  Iotc  ; 
^^^^H  Some  day  thou  ibalt  it  Tiew." 

n.  I  ■  t  niiie  tu  this  country  in  1852^  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils  in  the 
Ljl  icA,  and  lived  lit  Cambridge.     He  was  g:reatly  beloved  by  those  who 

knew  Ui.-i  the  rare  qualities  of  his  geniua,  and  his  friendsbipB  were  with  the  V)est 
men  nnd  women.  There  was  an  attractive  blending  of  scholarly  shyness,  melan- 
ch  '  ^  rreniality  in  the  impression  he  made;  and  he  had  the  fullest  ay oipathy 

w  dom  and  the  promise  of  American  life.   But  his  sad  self  was  relentlesi 

H  r  escape  the  old  wonder  and  quesitioning.     What  he  wrote  in  poetry 

tir  id  a  strain  of  sincere^  child-like  pathos,  wholly  unsurpassed  in  contein- 

po;„.  ,  ...  ..a lire.  And  it  characterizes  all  his  writings.  It  is  not  a  pathos  of  sighs 
and  sobs,  and  elegiac  weeping  and  wailing,  but*  a  melancholy  like  that  of  the 
AQtonin  in  Nature,  a  primeval  sarlness.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Cambridge  that  he 
wrote  the  two  tett^irs  of  Parepidemus,  the  second  of  which  appeared  in  the  August 
nnmhcr  of  1853.  But  he  soon  went  back  to  England  ;  was  appointed  to  a  position 
ill  ition  department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  married;  worked  liarJ,  and  in 

Ih  I  a  translation  of  Plutarch.     In  1861   he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 

w<  ■  to  Greece  and  Constantinople ;  returned^  and  wandered  alxjut  Europe, 

ft.:  'rence  in  the  Autumn.     There  he  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1861, 

Kn  "   -  Lmriod  under  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Protestant  cemetery. 

ith,  many  of  his  letters  and  his   manuscript  piwms   have  been 
pnv.iH  IV  jj(  -   '"-    ^md,  and  an  edition  of  the  poems  that  he  hati  already 

print-e<l  wn-  n  after  his  death,      ClougVn  psirtienlar  friend  in  this 

country  wa^  i  iiu.. .-  -  uu- ..  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  who  edited  a  heautiful  edition  of 
bis  poems,  which  was  published  by  Tickcor  &  Fieidfi,  in  1853.  Mr.  Norton  pre- 
ftcou  them  with  a  tender  and  modest  memoir,  and  from  that  and  an  article  by 
bim  ia  the  Xarth  Amrru/jn  E^iew  for  October,  1807,  upon  the  privately  printed 
Tolatne,  a  very  accurate  impression  of  the  rare  and  lovely  genius  of  Clough  may  be 
obtained.  His  name  ia  not  yet  very  familiar  in  English  literature,  but  it  yearly 
becomes  more  stx  His  life  seemed,  of  course,  to  many,  a  failure ;  but  the  union  of 
nr:  7  with  real  power  never  fails,  however  tardy  be  its  recognition.     It  ia 

rt  I  >  think  of  the  antique  nobility  of  soul,  the  true  simplicity,  the  unshrink- 

b)_  1  to  the  most  celestial  itleal,  the  patience,  humility,  and  unselfishness 

ut  lUghly  trained  scholar  and  this  true  poet.     A  phntopn^ph  of  Clough > 

hi  ir>rton's  study.     It  is  a  broad,  balanced^  serene,  raa.«i3ive  head,  full  of 

irv^  rid  wisdom,  and  of  the  cliild-liko  simplicity  of  modest  genius.     If  I 

tiiirik  ui  tne  pleasant  and  various  sociuty  of  our  contributors,  those  who  are  living 
tttiJl,  oncl  those  who  aie  dead,  there  is  no  figure  more  significant  and  impressive, 
however  modest  and  shadowy,  and  unknown  to  his  companions,  than  that  of 
Cloogh. 

I  rappoese  that  Mr.  Franco  and  Godwin,  and  the  poor  fellow  who  was  snuffed 
vnt  hy  Mr.  Brown's  brief  remark,  might  fill  many  pages  with  their  recollectiona 
nf  iht-  plei^ant   cradle-and-crib   days  of  the  young  "  Putkam/^     Thos«  three 
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were  the  Monthly  Tiui*8es.    They  saw  that  infant  phcnou^non  safely  through  his 
prodigious  childhood,  and  how  rapidly  he  obtained  his  growth ! 

There  are  books  in  good  standing,  every  where,  which  I  can  never  see  but  with 
the  feeling  of  the  pedagogue  towards  his  pupils,  who  have  become  illustrious. 
"  My  boys,  sir ;  my  boys !  "  he  remarks  with  a  complacency,  as  the  fiimous  poets,  or 
travellers,  or  novelists  pass  by.  "  Our  books,  sir ;  our  books ! "  say  the  old  trium- 
virate of  "  Putnam,"  as  they  hear  the  praises  of  the  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which 
they  luckily  did  not  reject.  Reject  ?  I  should  say  not.  "  1  knew  ye,  Hal  I  "  Their 
shrewd  wits  detected  the  signs  at  once,  and  saluted  the  genius  unaided.  And 
what  editor  ever  does  "  reject "  a  manuscript  ?  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would 
wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble,*'  but  to  understand  that  when  your  manuscript  returns,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  judgment  upon  its  merits.  Heaven  forefend  !  It  is  only  that,  although 
nothing  could  be  more,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  and  is,  therefore,  respectfully  returned,  or  declined,  with  thanks.  It  is 
merely  that  this  is  a  red  rose — and  very  beautiful  it  is  I — where  a  white  lily  was 
wanted.  The  enclosed  pearl  is  returned  with  the  most  sincere  thanks,  because  it 
was  an  opal  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  necklace. 

This,  as  we  know,  was  the  spirit  of  the  original  triumvirate  of  Putnam's 
Monthly  ;  and  this,  we  are  very  sure  (are  we  not  ?),  will  be  the  spirit  of  its 
more  modern  management.  More  modem  ?  We,  then,  are  ancient  I  Among  the 
fresh  voices  which  now  swell  the  blithe  choir  of  our  literature,  we  are  as  those 
who  have  come  down  from  a  former  generation  1  How  this  latest-bom  into  the 
Monthly  world  springs  and  sparkles  I  Ah  I  Mr.  Franco,  if  it  is  not  our  child,  let 
us  submit,  and  believe  it  to  be  our  grandchild.  I  seem  to  recognize  our  family 
likeness.  Methinks  I  detect  the  air  of  the  "  Putnam  "  of  long  ago.  May  Heaven 
bless  you,  young  stranger  I  May  you  live  long  and  happily  I  Forgive  an  old- 
fashioned  benediction,  but  may  you  be  a  better  man  than  your  father  I 

So  prays,  dear  Briggs,  your  affectionate  grandf , 

I  mean,  faithful  friend, 
4  Qeobgb  William  Cuktis. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  NATION.     1854-1867. 

In  one  of  the  latter  numbers  of  the  been  elected  by  majorities  which  swept 

first  series  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  we  all  but  three  of  the  States ;   Jefferson 

published    an    article    entitled    "  Our  Davis,  his  bosom-friend  in  Mexico,  who 

Parties  and  Politics."    The  date,  Sep-  had  been  most  efficient  in  securing  his 

tember,  1854,  was  immediately  after  the  nomination,  was  his  Secretary  of  War ; 

passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bills,  the  fugitive  slave-law  had  been  passed ; 

repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade 

opening   our   National    Territories    to  was  broached ;  Iklr,  Buchanan  was  Min- 

slavery.     On  that  hint  we  spoke.     We  ister  to  England,  and  was  plotting  the 

now  resume  the  discussion,  after  an  in-  Ostend  Manifesto ;   Captain  George  B. 

terval  of  thirteen  years.     During  this  McClellan  was  detailed  on  secret  service 

period  events  have  occurred  more  im-  in  the  harbors  of  Cuba,  under  instruc- 

portant  in  our  history,  as  a  people,  than  tions  from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  Gen. 

even  those  of  our  war  for  Independence,  Quitman,  Lieut.  Beauregard,  and  others, 

because  involving  a  population  ten  times  were  plotting  fillibustering  raids  against 

larger  in  a  straggle  ten-fold  more  sub-  that  island  for  which  the  Government 

lime  and  terrible,  resulting  in  a  revolu-  soon  after  made  an  offer  of  one  hundred 

tion  not  merely  of  our  national  r6gime,  millions ;  the  Senate,  House,  and  nearly 

but  of  our  social  institutions  and  entire  all  the  State  governments,  our  foreign 

^tem  of  industry.  ♦  diplomacy,  our  army  and  navy,  our  civil 

Mr.  Herco  had  but  two  years  before  service,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  all 
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preferment,  mucli  of  our  business,  and 
even  our  society,  and  a  large  majority 
of  our  churches,  were  controlled  by  men 
'  who  either  were  pro-slavery,  or  preferred 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  in- 
stitution, rather  than  incur  the  dangers 
of  a  quarrel  with  it ;  Parson  Brownlow 
had  written  a  savage  work  in  its  de- 
fence, and  was  challenging  Northern 
clergymen  to  dispute  its  divine  author- 
ity ;  the  stand  made  under  Van  Buren, 
and  Adams,  and  the  Democratic  "  Free- 
Sollers  of  '48,"  had  apparently  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  its  leaders  in 
defeating  Cass  and  electing  Taylor ;  in- 
stead of  a  self-sacrificing  martyrdom  for 
principle,  it  proved  to  have  been 
prompted  only  by  personal  spite,  which, 
being  satisfied,  the  Van  Burens  and 
most  of  their  supporters,  except  a 
few  sincere  free-soilers,  were  humbly 
doing  penance  for  the  sin  of  pretended 
devotion  to  freedom,  by  dancing  attend- 
ance in  the  ante-chambers  of  democratic 
official,  and  defending  their  fidelity  to 
the  party  before  the  duU,  unwilling  ears 
of  Tammany.  The  United  States  Mar- 
shals, appointed  solely  for  thck  sub- 
serviency to  slavery,  gloried  in  assist- 
ing slave-traders  in  fitting  out  their 
vessels,  and  slave-holders  in  recovering 
their  negroes;  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
had  been  written,  and  its  leaven  was 
rapidly  spreading,  but  had  not  yet 
affected  the  voting  masses;  Gerrit 
Smith,  Dr.  Howe,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  the  saints  at  Oberlin, 
and  a  few  hundred  others,  were  doing  a 
quiet  and  limited  business  over  the 
underground  railway ;  John  Brown  had 
not  yet  left  his  farm  in  the  Northern 
wilds;  the  Republican  party  was  not 
yet  formed.  In  a  word,  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  seemed  like  Christianity  at  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion— as  if  it  could 
never  be  a  party,  nor  even  a  sect,  but 
was  a  mere  flicker,  for  which  the  world 
was  waiting  to  say,  "  There !  it  is  gone  1 " 
In  the  survey  of  "Our  Parties  and 
Politics,"  to  whicb  we  refer,  we  affirmed 
that  our  war  for  National  Index>endcnce 
grew  out  of  "  a  new  idea — the  American 
idea— the  conception  of  a  State  founded 
on  the  inherent  freedom  and  dignity  of 


the  individual  man ;"..."  an  idea 
which,"  we  said,  "  still  transcends  the 
highest  practical  achievements  of  our 
race."  .  .  .  "But,  among  the  States 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  Con- 
federacy, there  are  some  not  strictly 
democratic,  and  scarcely  republican. 
They  are  aristocracies  or  oligarchies, 
built  upon  a  diversity  of  race5».  Their 
political  and  social  privileges  are  con- 
fined to  a  class,  while  the  rest  of  their 
inhabitants  are  slaves.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  growing  divergency,  though 
it  was  not  always  apparent  or  even  sus- 
pected, between  the  convictions,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  tendencies  of  one  half 
the  Union,  which  was  eminently  free  and 
democratic,  and  those  of  the  other  half, 
which  was  slave-holding  and  aristo- 
cratic." We  asserted  that  "  when,  in 
the  progress  of  empire,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  social  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  prevail,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, which  is  unavoidable,  of  its  op- 
ponent," "a  strenuous  grapj)le  and 
fight"  would  be  imminent.  And  we 
closed*  by  demanding  "  The  Repeal 
OP  TUB  FuomvE-SLAVE  Law— TnE 
Restoration  op  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise— 'So  More  Slave  States — 
No  More  Slave  Territories — The 
Homestead  for  Free  Men  ox  the 
Public  Lands." 

Two  years  after,  the  Republican  party 
met  in  its  first  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  organized  on  this 
platform,  nominating  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency.  An  obscure  individual,  re- 
membered by  a  few  as  having  once  rep- 
resented Sangamon  District,  Illinois,  in 
the  House,  and  opposed  the  Mexican 
War,  in  an  awkward,  ingenious,  and  ex- 
tremely unpopular  argument,  received  a 
few  complimentary  votes  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, in  competition  with  Mr.  Dayton, 
the  nominee.  Captain  U.  S.  Grant, 
hardly  suspected  of  being  an  ex-army 
officer  by  those  who  bought  molasses 
or  cord-wood  of  him,  was  generally 
taken  for  a  steamboat  captain  tempo- 
rarily stranded  by  stress  of  ill-luck,  or 
who  had  hardly  the  requisite  energy 
and  pluck  to  succeed  in  a  business  call- 
ing for  80  much  of  those  qualities,  and 
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who  had  therefore  coUapsed  into  a  spec- 
ulator in  sundries.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  teaching  school  in  Louisiana.  Qens. 
Sickles,  Butler,  and  Logan,  were  rough- 
and-tumble  Democratic  lawyers  of  some 
notoriety.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
and  promising  officers  of  our  little  army 
were  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  E.  Lee.  Brief  as  is  the 
period  since  then,  we  have  but  two  men 
in  official  life,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
Chase,  whose  prominence  has  not  been 
either  created  or  overthrown  during  this 
eventful  epoch.  Even  these  two  repu- 
tations have  been  greatly  changed.  Mr. 
Seward,  then  the  Gibraltar  of  Radical- 
ism, has  become  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Mr.  Chase,  maintaining  with 
marvellous  unity  his  political  consist- 
ency, has  acquired  his  chief  fame  as  a 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  founder  of  the 
National  Banking  System.  Of  the  men 
in  power  at  that  time,  the  most  accom- 
plished representative  of  the  Aristo- 
Democratic  party,  Jefferson  Davis, 
emerges  from  confinement  as  an  arch- 
traitor  and  chief  rebel,  and  accepts  his 
liberty  upon  bail,  offered  by  the  two  Abo- 
litionists whom  he  then  chiefly  despised, 
Gerrit  Smith  and  Mr.  Greeley.  Yancey, 
the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  and 
Howell  Cobb,  Mason,  Toombs,  Slidell, 
Floyd,  Hunter,  Wigfall,  Foote,  and 
Bust,  whose  imperious  demands,  thun- 
dered forth  in  the  Senate,  were  obeyed 
in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
have  sought  reAige  from  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  power,  in  exile,  or  in  the 
grave. 

Of  the  great  American  People,  who, 
it  was  then  thought,  could  not  bestirred 
to  action,  either  against  the  Union  or 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  half  mil- 
lion of  men  have  sprung  to  arms  in  the 
former  cause,  and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  in  the  latter.  The  four  millions 
of  slaves,  for  whom  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  hoped  to  see  emancipation 
during  this  century,  are  not  only  free, 
but  hold  in  their  hands,  by  the  reAisal  of 
the  late  rebels  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  political 
power  of  the  South.  Virginia,  the  great 
mother  of  Presidents,  and  market  of 


slaves,  reorganizes  her  State  Government 
on  the  basis  of  that  rightflil  political 
equality  between  slave  ^  and  master, 
which  Jefferson,  her  most  distinguished 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most to  assert  A  political  party,  not 
then  in  existence,  has  prevailed  in  eveiy 
Korthem  State,  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  Union  for  six  years,  overthrown  op- 
posing  institutions  by  decrees  as  revolu- 
tionary of  antecedent  conditions  as  were 
ever  issue4  by  czar  or  emperor,  and  en- 
forced their  changes  by  armies  as  pow- 
erflil  as  were  swayed  by  an  Alexander, 
Cffisar,  or  Napoleon,  and  is  now  recon- 
structing the  Union  on  a  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  secures  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  same  party,  and  of  its 
ideas,  ultimately,  not  merely  in  the  tran- 
sient politics,  but  in  the  flindamental 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  lately  slave- 
holding  and  rebellious  States.  Never 
before  in  the  world^s  history  has  there 
been  so  sublime  a  vindication  of  the 
power  of  an  idea  to  mould  parties,  rev- 
olutionize governments,  raise  and  mass 
armies,  overthrow  institutions,  and 
change  ihe  social  destinies  of  races.  In 
the  fullest  sense  our  g^reat  struggle  was, 
on  both  sides,  a  war  of  ideas.  Though 
it  took  the  form,  at  least  in  our  minds, 
of  a  struggle  between  government  and 
rebellion,  yet  the  rebellion  was  itself  a 
government,  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, and  as  skilfully  organized,  as  the 
National  Government  It  represented 
the  powerful  ideas  of  the  superiority  of 
the  white  race  over  the  black ;  of  the 
greater  fitness  of  an  aristocratic  class 
than  a  working  class  to  govern ;  of  the 
material  aggrandizement  and  pecuniary 
profit  of  slavery ;  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State ;  of  the  dread  and  supposed 
danger  of  setting  free  four  millions  of 
untutored  slaves,  and  giving  them  rights 
approximating  those  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, if  not  fully  equal ;  and  of  a  Chris- 
tianity and  code  of  morals  and  ethics  in 
which  the  above  ideas  were  assumed  to 
bo  sound,  and  in  the  light  of  which  the 
freeing  a  slave  was  on  a  par  with  steal- 
ing a  horse,  and  general  enumcipation 
was  deemed  to  be  wholesale  massacre. 
These  ideas  inspired   the  pro-slaveiy 
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party,  prevailed  through  out  the  Democ- 
mcy,  w«jrc  endorsed  in  tlie  elections  of 
FU^ce  and  BxinUiinan^  and  were  repre- 
sented in  Turious  degrees  in  18(^0,  in  the 
nomidfitions  not  onJj  of  firecidnridge 
md  Lsne,  bnt  &]so  of  Dougljts  &nd 
Joknsoa,  aad  of  Bell  aod  Everett.  In 
tilt  aggregate,  they  polled  a  larger  pop- 
Qitr  Tote  than  that  caat  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Bat  on  the  question,  how  the*4o  ideas 
oonld  be«t  be  made  to  prevail,  thtar  iip- 
bohlcra  were  divided.  The  Brcckin* 
ridge- Lane  wing  said,  '*  Out  of  the 
Union  I  "  The  other  two  factions  re- 
plied, **  No ;  in  the  Union  I  '*  But  other* 
wise  the  ideaa  that  underlay  the  three 
parties  irere  the  same. 

The  measured  of  the  Hepubl lean  party 
were  confined  to  preventing  the  extension 
c^  slavery  J  by  annexation,  or  in  the  terri- 
toriea.  But  their  ideas  were  deeper,  viz, 
timt  the  r«Epectd  in  which  men  are  un- 
tqaal,  sne  incidental  and  Bccondary, 
coim|iared  with  the  great  and  important 
■eoici  in  which  they  are  equal ;  that 
dftTcry  is  wrong,  tmchristian,  unprofit- 
able, quarrelsome,  tyrannica),  anti-repub- 
lican»  and  barbarous;  that  it  quenches 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  sup- 
preeies  education^  perpetuates  ignorance, 
Bud  promotes  brutality ;  that  it  wastes 
Isnd,  oppresBea  labor,  debauchee  states- 
manships and  undermines  republican 
gov  r  ;  that  it  is  insatiable  in  its 

It  i  %  deceptive  in  its  supposed 

»tlU,      unprofitable,    and     inhuman. 

Rt  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
st»  involved  in  the  Union,  and 
it  might  be  tolerated,  it  w*as 
only  as  we  would  tolerate  the  serpent 
coiled  around  our  child^  fearing  to  atrike 
It  dead«  not  for  the  sake  of  the  serpent^ 
hnl  of  the  life  it  endangered.  Aboli- 
tiooists  and  Republicans  diflfered  only 
in  tlie  intensity  with  which  they  held 
these  ideas.  These  were  the  it  leas  which 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  Republican*  pointed  to  the  mode- 
ration of  their  platform.  The  South 
looked  behind  their  platform,  and 
jgrasped  correctly  their  fundamental 
idea,  that  slavery  was  wrong.  **  With 
this  idea  10  the  aAccndaDoy/*  said  they, 


^*  platforms  will  advance  &0111  tlie  tjQlte- 
tion  to  the  abolition  of  the  Wffotl^** 
DoubtleA3  they  saw  truly.  Mr.  Seward 
had  said,  at  Cleveland,  many  years  beforoi 
**  Blovery  must  be  abolished,  and  you 
and  I  must  do  it."  Mr  Lincoln  ea* 
dorsed  the  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible 
couflict  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
anti-slavery  idea  barely  sufficed  to  elect 
Lincoln^  and  that  the  idea  which  mus- 
tered into  the  field  the  annie*i  of  the 
Union,  was  the  love  of  the  Union,  and 
not  hostility  to  slavery.  This  is  true. 
But  as  the  an ti -slavery  idc«  had  first  to 
obtain  ascendancy  in  the  Government 
before  slavery  would  seek  to  destroy  th« 
Union,  it  was,  after  all,  the  prior  tri- 
umph of  the  anti-slavery  idea  that  ar- 
rayed the  Union  sentiment  on  the  aide 
of  freedom.  Until  this  triumph,  the 
whole  force  of  the  mere  Union  senti- 
ment, in  the  Northern  States,  had  boeii 
devoted  to  securing  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  slavery*  The  first  political 
crisis  of  the  North,  known  as  the  ^'  Great 
Northern  Uprising,"  consisted  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Union  sentiment  to  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  their  agree- 
ment to  fight  shouUler  to  shoulder,  Tliis 
was  characterized  by  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  Douglas,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Daniel  8.  Dickinson,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, John  A.  Logan,  Andi'ew  Johnson, 
John  A.  Dix,  Gen.  W,  T.  Sherman, 
Daniel  E,  Sickles,  and  a  largo  wing 
of  the  Democracy,  who^^e  unionism  had 
previously  led  them  into  conciliatory 
policies  towards  slavery. 

Upon  the  accession  of  what  w^ero 
styled  the  "  War-Democrats ''  to  the 
Union  cause,  the  allied  Rcpul»lican- 
Union  parties  carried  on  the  war  during 
the  first  two  years.  Tlie  Secession  party 
of  the  South  received  a  similar  accession 
from  the  previously  Union  sentiment 
of  that  section,  including  such  staunch, 
original  opponents  of  secession  as  Alex- 
ander H*  Stephens,  Gilmer,  John  Bell, 
Foote,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  prom- 
inent Southern  Unionist  except  John 
M.  Botts,  In  both  the  Union  and  the 
rebellion,  while  the  candidates  selected 
for  the  Presidency  represented  the  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  their  respective  sections, 
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Mr.  Lincoln  representing  freedom,  and 
Davis,  slavery,  the  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  on  both  sides  were  chosen  for 
their  Unionism,  or  as  representing  on 
behalf  of  each  side  the  reluctance,  rather 
than  the  energy,  with  which  it  entered 
into  the  contest.  In  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy,  also,  the  party  oppos- 
ing the  war  was  compelled,  by  over- 
whelming pressure  and  forpe,  to  cloak 
its  real  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
war  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  Davis's  op- 
position claimed  that  he  was  too  arbi- 
trary, and  listened  too  little  to  counsels 
of  others ;  Lincoln's,  that  he  was  too 
familiar,  and  yielded  to  pressure  too 
much.  Davis,  claiming  for  himself  not 
only  an  experience  in  statesmanship 
equal  to  that  of  any  civilian  in  the 
country,  but  an  equally  large  familiarity 
in  military  affairs,  desired  to  surround 
himself  by  satellites,  and  exiled  his 
rivals  to  foreign  missions  or  to  private 
life.  He  called  no  prominent  Southern 
statesman  to  his  cabinet,  or  into  the  field. 
Generals  like  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  politics,  must  suc- 
ceed brilliantly  indeed  to  atone  for  the 
divergence.  JMr.  Lincoln,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  up  his  cabinet  of  his  presi- 
dential rivals  and  no  others,  and  placed 
an  immense  majority  of  Democrats  in 
command  in  our  armies,  and  kept  them 
there  with  great  tenacity.  Even  when, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Buell,  Porter,  and 
McClellan,  the  Republican  party  was 
clamorous  for  their  removal,  he  waited 
patiently  until  a  Democratic  General-in- 
Chief,  on  his  own  motion,  chose  to 
relieve  them.  Having  made  up  his 
cabinet  originally  of  Republicans,  no 
sooner  was  he  reinforced,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Union  War-Democrats,  than  he 
selected  from  among  them  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  Buchanan's  cabinet  for  Secretary 
of  War— and  found  in  him  the  ablest 
war-secretary  of  the  century. 

Towards  the  rebel  army,  Davis  imper- 
sonated discipline,  severity,  and  bad 
faith,  for  he  turned  the  bayonets  of  his 
troops  against  each  other  after  their 
terms  had  expired,  to  compel  them  to 
remain  in  the  service.    Bat  towards  the 


Union  army,  Lincoln  impersonated  par- 
don, never  allowing  a  soldier  to  die  if 
his  signature  would  save  him,  even 
though  at  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Davis,  entering  the  struggle  with  a 
brilliant  reputation,  waned  into  a  hated 
and  despised  leader  long  before  his  cause 
was  lost.  Lincoln,  entering  upon  his 
ofSce  almost  without  reputation,  grew 
into  a  mighty  ascendancy  over  those 
who,  at  first,  might  well  have  scorned 
to  be  his  rivals,  and,  long  before  his 
cause  was  won,  had  achieved  a  popular- 
ity that  was  politically  omnipotent. 

The  burning  impetuosity  with  which 
the  South  plunged  into  the  war,  was 
less  remarkable  than  the  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible  moderation  of  the 
North.  "  If  I  were  to  choose,"  said 
Davis,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses, 
"  betw^een  the  companionship  of  Yankees 
and  hyenas,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
the  hyenas." 

"  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all" — replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  war  was  not 
waged  to  destroy  slavery  or  the  States, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  the  rel>el  armies 
should  disperse  and  the  Union  be  sus- 
tained, the  war  would  cease.  Mr.  Davis 
replied,  "  We  will  have  independence  or 
extermination."  Mr.  Seward  instructed 
our  diplomats  abroad  to  deny  that  the 
fate  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the  con- 
test. European  liberals  replied  natural- 
ly, "  then  it  is  a  war  of  mere  dominion, 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy. 
Why  ask  us  to  sympathize  with  an 
effort  of  twenty- four  States  to  conquer 
twelve  ? " 

But  the  ideas  that  underlay  the  strug- 
gle were  stronger  than  the  policies  of 
leaders.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  conducted  it  on  the 
most  conservative  principles:  Demo- 
cratic generals  returned  fugitive  slaves, 
and  were  sustained.  Republican  generals 
freed  them,  and  were  removed.  Demo- 
crats, who  opposed  the  war,  applauded 
the  administration ;  and  a  large  wing  of 
Republicans  were  disgusted  with  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  conservatism. 

Suddenly,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  oat 
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of  a  clear  sky,  came  the  promise,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  of  a  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  on  January  1st,  1863. 
Bat  one  or  two  obscure  Democratic 
officers  resigned.  A  few  Democratic 
rotes  fell  oflf,  enough  to  elect  Seymour 
in  New  York,  and  to  shake  Republican 
majorities  in  other  States.  But  those 
who  remained  w^re  Republicans  thence- 
forth. The  Republican  vote  was  weeded 
out,  but  it  grew  more  rapidly  for  the 
upheaval  of  the  soil  and  uprooting  the 
tares. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  was  sloughing 
off  its  failures,  and  educating  its  gene- 
rals— Bumslde,  Hooker,  Kearney,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Sheridan.  The 
opposition  at  the  North  attempted  but 
£dlcd  to  oppose  the  dralt.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  troops  around  New  York, 
and  an  equal  number  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, were  required  to  thwart  the  op- 
position, represented  by  Ben.  Wood  and 
Chauncey  Burr,  Vallandigham  and  Pen- 
dleton. Our  fearfully  decimated,  but 
vigorously  reinforced,  armies  learned 
tales  of  suffering  from  their  emaciated 
comrades,  returning  from  rebel  prisons, 
that  improved  their  discipline  on  the 
battle-field,  and  ended  that  habit  of 
easy  surrender,  in  which  they  were 
at  first  encouraged  by  incompetent 
and  conservative  generals.  They  be- 
gan to  fight  with  invincible  obstinacy 
and  to  win  victories.  Yet  in  every 
strictly  military  respect,  in  discipline, 
courage,  generalship,  endurance,  and 
zeal,  the  supporters  of  the  rebellion  were 
fully  equal,  and  at  first  superior,  at  the 
average,  to  the  Union  forces.  But,  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  finances  and 
industrial  resources,  and  in  care  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  armies,  the 
contending  parties  showed  the  most 
marked  contrast.  The  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  organized  by 
the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of 
the  North,  resulted  in  sustained  aid  and 
timely  kindness  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
periods  of  tht^ir  most  critical  straits. 
The  Bureau  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees 
identified  the  Government  with  benevo- 
lence at  the  South.  All  these  agencies 
hid   no  counterpart  within   the  rebel 


lines.  Aid  to  the  wounded  rebel  soldier, 
except  he  fell  into  our  hands,  was  con- 
fined to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the 
rude  sympathy  of  his  companions-in- 
arms. No  commissions  of  benevolent 
men  and  women,  except  in  a  few  excep- 
tional and  fitful  instances,  nursed  the 
sick,  shrived  the  dying,  or  buried  the 
dead.  The  South  was  untrained  to  or- 
ganized benevolence. 

But,  as  the  war  progressed,  the  North 
principally  contrasted  with  the  South  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  industry  and  re- 
sources. Much  of  our  superiority  was 
doubtless  due  to  our  actually  greater 
wealth  and  diversity  of  industry,  which 
rendered  us  less  dependent  on  importa- 
tions from  abroad  for  the  means  of  war ; 
but  much,  also,  to  the  abler  management 
by  our  Treasury  Department— of  our 
loans  and  currency.  To  have  attempted 
to  conduct  so  great  a  war  with  no  other 
currency  than  gold,  and  the  heterogene- 
ous bills  of  the  State  banks,  many  of 
which,  in  the  Western  States,  had  failed, 
would  have  been  like  attempting  to  float 
a  steamer  on  a  morning  dew.  Both 
parties  issued  paper-money.  The  Con- 
federacy issued  their's  with  as  little 
system,  and  the  same  result,  as  pertained 
to  the  Assignats  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Secretary  Chase,  however,  founded 
the  National  Banking  System,  by  which 
the  debts  of  the  nation  became  a  most 
valuable  commodity  to  the  banker,  and 
the  very  corner-stone  of  his  business. 
The  umbilical  cord,  which  connected 
the  frail  offspring  currency  with  the 
parent  gold,  was  maintained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  gold  interest ;  and  by  founding 
the  National  bank-notes  on  the  security 
of  bonds  payable  in  gold,  making  the 
legal  tenders  convertible  into  bonds 
payable  in  gold,  and  taxing  the  State 
bank-notes  out  of  existence,  the  visible 
connection  between  gold  as  the  basis, 
and  our  entire  currency  as  the  credit 
superstructure,  never  was  severed.  The 
country  felt  the  healthy  stimulus  of  an 
abundance  of  money  without  the  col- 
lapse of  depreciation.  *'  The  fight,"  said 
an  eminent  rebel  to  one  of  our  officers, 
**  is  between  our  meat  and  your  money. 
So  long  as  we  can  feed  our  men,  yoa 
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caimot  coDquer  us.  So  long  as  your 
money  holds  out,  you  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  war." 

Our  money  held  out,  because  our  Na- 
tional credit  and  finances  were,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  managed.  Business 
throughout  the  North  was  never  more 
prosperous,  while  industry  at  the  South 
was  prostrate.  Our  cities  increased  in 
thrift,  population,  and  energy.  Instead 
of  the  grass  growing  in  our  streets,  acres 
of  new  marble  and  iron  blocks  went  up. 
Chicago,  which  in  1860  packed  800,000 
barrels  of  pork,  ran  up  to  1,200,000  in 
1864.  Our  theatres  were  never  so 
crowded.  Our  churches  never  so  rapid- 
ly multiplied,  enlarged  their  accommo- 
dations, and  paid  off  their  debts.  Our 
parks  never  so  overflowed  with  gayety 
and  fashion.  Under  the  active  demand 
for  our  fabrics  and  wares,  stimulated  by 
a  protective  tariff,  our  mines,  factories, 
and  furnaces,  were  never  so  driven  with 
work,  and  never  made  better  dividends. 
Our  farmers  got  high  prices.  Individ- 
uals in  all  kinds  of  business  were  getting 
out  of  debt,  and  paying  off  their  mort- 
gages. Immigration  was  pouring  into 
the  country  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Even  the  non-combatants  of  the 
South,  attracted  by  our  financial  pros- 
perity, came  North  and  brought  their 
money  with  them.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
tightening  of  the  blockade,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  South  to  get  out  their 
cotton.  Confederate  finances  collapsed. 
Their  legal  tenders  were  worth  but  two 
or  three  cents  on  the  hundred,  and  the 
bitter  gibe  of  the  Southern  peace-party 
was,  that  they  "took  their  money  to 
market  in  the  basket,  and  brought  home 
the  meat  in  their  pocket-books."  They 
could  supply  their  army  with  neither 
adequate  food,  clothes,  shelter,  nursing, 
or  medicine,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
troops  who  had  enlisted  so  enthusiastic- 
ally at  the  outset,  were  now  branded  on 
the  rolls  as  deserters.  From  these 
causes,  more  than  all  others,  resulted  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  Tet  the  fall 
of  the  rebellion  was  none  the  less  a  tri- 
umph of  ideas,  none  the  more  a  victory 
of  "  brute  force,"  because  the  ideas  that 
coaqoered  wielded  the  largest  purse, 


the  heaviest  reinforcements  of  men,  and 
the  greatest  material  resources.  It  was 
because  slavery,  starting  ahead  in  the 
race,  and  working  over  the  larger  area 
and  the  finer  territory  of  our  country, 
had  resulted  in  a  sparser  population,  less 
intelligence,  and  less  weidth;  that  it 
had  been  condemned  by  the  people  in 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  through 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  vindicated 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  argument,  viz. 
that  slavery  is  unprofitable.  Its  failure, 
from  the  overweening  vanity  of  Davis, 
vindicated  another  anti-slavery  position, 
viz.  that  slavery  develops  vain  and 
empty  statesmen.  Its  fidlure,  from  want 
of  kindness  and  good  faith  towards  the 
rebel  troops,  sustained  a  third  point  in 
the  abolition  creed,  that  slavery  was 
treacherous  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
^and,  the  expansive  power  of  our  ma- 
terial resources  proved  the  higher  states- 
manship of  that  free-labor  system,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  industry.  Our  larger  benevolence  to- 
wards our  soldiers  established  our  claims 
to  a  purer  Christianity;  and  the  more 
liberal  and  truly  Democratic  policies  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet, 
the  appointment  of  his  generals,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  army,  were  an  imper- 
sonated demonstration  of  the  superior- 
ity of  those  free  institutions  which  had 
lifted  one  so  inexperienced,  uncouth, 
and  plebeian,  into  a  loftier  grade  of 
statesmanship  than  belonged  to  the 
accomplished,  gifted,  but  perfidious 
representative  of  slavery.  The  ideas 
that  gave  rise  to  the  confiict  mould- 
ed its  results.  Freedom  had  made 
the  North  richer,  more  populous,  and 
more  independent,  than  slavery  had 
made  the  South.  This  was  the  moral 
reason  why  the  Republican  party  op- 
posed the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, the  niunerical  reason  why  they 
elected  Lincoln,  and  the  material  reason 
why  they  "  out-reinforced  "  their  antag- 
onists, and  so  subdued  the  rebellion. 
Never  was  there  so  purely,  therefore,  a 
war  of  principles;  or  a  struggle,  in 
which  the  ideas  inyolved,  so  manifestly 
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dctcmiliievl  the  Btrength  and  endurance 
of  the  contending  armies, 

E^en  when  the  sudden  and  startling 
tragedy— the  aAsasf^Lnation  of  Lincoln, 
atit?  ntf^inpted  massacre  of  bis  cabinet 
ar  -  nerala — closed  the  magnifi- 

Cf ;  i>t  the  war  with  a  revelation 

of  baseness,  humiliating  to  every  Ameri- 
oan,  the  martyr^a  life-lonj?  faith  in  the 
toperuirity  of  Oeedom,  and  the  me^in- 
ncss  and  turpitude  of  slavery,  was  sealed, 
beyond  future  denial,  as  a  fundamental 
troth  of  ethics  and  of  history. 

The  emancipation  of  four  millionB  of 
hi '  1  the  deMruction  of  ten  State 

gu  ,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 

oduced  into  the  problem  of  re- 
iao  two  new  difficulties.  There 
was  not  merely  the  Union  of  the  loyal 
States  with  the  disloyal  States  to  be  re- 
tired, but  ten  new  State  governments 
no&t  he  created  for  the  conquered  States. 
N«>t  merely  was  peace  between  the  Gov- 
eramrnt  and  the  rebels  to  be  <k'clarecl, 
hut  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  ex- 
and  ex-slavea  had  also  to  he 
**  Por/^  as  says  Montesquieu, 
^§ry  is  that  state  of  perpetual  war, 
in  which  one  antagonist  i^  always  van- 
quivhed^  and  the  other  ia  forever  on 
guard." 

To  prrmit  the  State  organizations, 
whieh  had  formed  the  Confederacy,  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  would 
have  hmn  both  suicidal  and  illegal.  Il- 
legal, because  no  officer  connected  with 
thcoi  had  for  five  years  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  every  office  in  them  was  therefore 
legally  vacant,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  was  lapsed  and  void ; 
idal,  l»er?iu«e  each  of  these  govem- 
to'  ■  !  'd  by  rebels,  whose  only 

le;,  I'T  were  to  be  regarded 

»i  •[  th.r  Unft'.'!  ij^^latcs,  was  to 

!v  ,.:  l^^^  t!V'?i-'«rj,  .:.r  if  aliens,  then 
to  bs  readmitted  to  citizenship  on  such 
tsrntf  fti  aboiihl  be  prescribed.  To  allow 
tJkcm  to  continue  in  the  control  of  ten 
9tAti»,  would  be  to  enter  into  partner- 
tikip  with  the  rebellion,  not  to  overthrow 
IL  Qco,  Sherman  proposed  to  Gen.  John- 
«to«3  a  plan  of  surrender  by  which  these 
dtite  gorermnents  would   have   been 


preserved.  Had  President  Johnson  then 
foreseen  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the 
Republican  party,  he  probably  would 
have  affirmed  tiie  Sherman- Job nrton 
treaty.  The  countty  is  indebted  to  the 
energy  of  Secretary  Stanton,  alone,  for 
the  fiict  that  this  treaty  was  rejected, 
and  that  the  reconstruction  proclaraa- 
tions,  which  soon  folbtwed,  were  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  State  govern* 
menta  were  destroyed,  and  that  new 
ones  must  be  created.  The  President 
therein  ^*  built  more  wisely  than  he 
knew,"  for,  in  assuming  that  ntw  StAte 
governments  must  be  formed,  he  neccs* 
sarily  raised  the  question,  by  what  au- 
thority they  should  be  constituted,  and 
who  should  vote  in  forming  them.  The 
former  question  could  only  be  answered 
in  favor  of  Congress.  The  latter  proved 
the  entering^wedge  to  xraiversal  suffrage. 
Unwittingly,  therefore,  the  President,  in 
issuing  proclamations  of  reconstruction, 
and  in  defining  therein  who  should  vote, 
paved  the  way  for  reconstruction  by 
Congress,  ou  the  basis  of  impartial  suf- 
frage, and  refhted  in  advance  the  posi- 
tions he  subsequently  took-  that  the 
States  could  not  destroy  their  relations 
to  the  Union,  and  tliat  the  National 
government  had  no  power  to  recon- 
struct them. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  letters  to  Gov. 
Hahn  and  Gen.  Wads  worth,  ha<l  fore- 
shadowed strong  pre<lilections  in  favor 
of  universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  re- 
construction. His  humane  instincts 
would  have  moved  him  strongly  to 
couple  with  it  universal  amnesty*  No 
sentiment  of  animosity  towards  rebelSi  68 
such,  would  have  inspired  his  course. 
But,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  mass  of 
tlie  Northern  people  felt  far  more  ani- 
mosity towards  rel>cla^  than  desire  that 
the  freed  race  should  have  any  political 
rights.  They  called  aloud  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  traitors^  bot,  as  a  mass,  at- 
tached much  l^s  consequence  than  was 
due  to  the  building  up  of  a  loyal  con- 
stituency at  the  South,  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  peace  by  the  ballot.  Jour- 
nals and  statesmen  feared  to  breast 
public  clamor  by  favoring  amnesty  or 
advocatiuff^  suffrage.    In  this  immature 
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and  cliaotic  state  of  public  oijinion,  the 
President's  reconstruction  policy,  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted,  met  with  very 
little  dissent.  The  President  failed  to 
see  that  he  had  committed  the  fatal 
blunder,  by  attempting  reconstruction 
on  the  white  vote  only.  But  most  of 
our  Republican  statesmen  were  no  further 
ahead.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  a  few  others,  and  one  or  two  journals 
only,  dissented  from  the  scheme.  Not 
until  the  evils  resulting  from  the  plan 
began  9b  develop,  in  black  codes  that 
substantially  restored  slavery,  did  the 
people  and  politicians  begin  to  move 
forward  to  universal  suffrage.  But 
when  the  white  vote  organized  State 
and  city  governments,  that  elected  none 
but  rebels  to  power,  such  as  Gen.  Hum- 
phreys in  Mississippi,  Mayor  Monroe  in 
New  Orleans,  Raphael  Semmes  in  Mobile, 
and  the  like ;  and  when  the  ex-rebels, 
coming  together  in  legislatures,  enacted 
that  no  negro  should  own  land  or  hire  a 
house,  thus  practically  breaking  up  his 
home,  and  compelling  him  to  work  as 
a  menial ;  when  they  required  him  to 
hire  out  for  a  year  during  the  first  weeks 
of  January,  and  in  default  allowed  him 
to  be  sold  for  a  term  of  years ;  when 
they  adopted  systems  of  apprenticeship 
for  blacks,  which  were  not  applied  to 
whites;  when  they  provided  the  lash 
and  whipping-post  for  black  but 
not  for  white ;  when  they  excluded 
colored  witnesses  from  courts  of  jus- 
tice; when  they  organized  rebel  re- 
giments, which  surrendered  under  Lee, 
en  massc^  into  State  militia,  who  dis- 
armed the  black  troops  that  conquered 
under  Grant;  when  they  revived  the 
fugitive-slave  law  for  blacks  who  did 
not  work  out  their  contracts,  but  no 
punishment  for  whites  who  did  not  pay 
the  wages  due  on  the  same  contracts ; 
when  they  reluctantly,  and  only  under 
impudent  protests,  assented  to  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinances  of  secession ;  when 
they  drove  out  Northern  emigrants,  as- 
sailed the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  organized 
bands  of  negro-killers,  and  finally  cul- 
minated these  outrages  in  the  massacres 
of  Republicans  and  negroes,  at  Memphis 


and  New  Orleans,  and  evinced  a  general 
readiness  to  perpetrate  the  same  out- 
rages all  over  the  South ;  when  the 
President  imperiously  demanded  that 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  only  pro- 
tection the  negro  had,  should  be  abol- 
ished; when  he  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  laws  for  reconstruc- 
tion, and  enforced  his  denials  by  scurril- 
lous  exhibitions  which  excited  contempt 
and  removed  all  fear;  when  Southern 
courts  were  deciding  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  South- 
em  State  officers  were  trampling  upon 
its  provisions,  and  defying  the  Congress 
that  enacted  it;  then,  finally,  the 
Republican  Congress  began  to  move  to- 
wards reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  But  they  moved  slowly. 
Their  first  step  seemed  even  a  step  back- 
ward. It  merely  provided  that  unless 
the  South  should  grant  suffrage  to  the 
blacks,  their  number  of  representatives 
in  Congress  should  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blacks  dis- 
franchised. The  inference  was,  that  by 
accepting  that  limitation,  the  Southern 
States  might  return  to  the  Union  with 
the  blacks  still  unenfranchised.  It  was 
a  dangerous  offer  to  make,  and  would 
have  been  fatal  to  our  future  peace  had 
it  been  accxjpted.  But,  fortunately,  there 
was  allied  with  this  indifference  to  jus- 
tice, in  Congress  as  in  the  people,  a 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  rebels,  which 
was  useful,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
what  it  accomplished  for  the  blacks. 
The  clause  of  the  offer,  excluding  lead- 
ing rebels  from  Federal  office,  caused 
it  to  be  rejected  with  scorn.  Not  a 
Southern  State  acted  upon  it,  though 
several  Northern  States  passed  it  as  a 
Constitutional  amendment. 

The  rejection  of  this  proposition,  with 
the  other  cooperating  causes  alluded  to, 
at  length  brought  Congress  up  to  the 
great  work  of  enacting  that  reconstruc- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage,  excluding  only  a  few 
leading  rebels.  The  first  workings  of 
this  plan,  which  is  now  on  trial,  have 
been  all  that  could  be  expected.  The 
moment  the  right  of  the  ballot  was  con- 
ferred, and  even  before  it  was  exercised, 
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ilio  SouUi  wm  at  peace,  The  FrecdmcQ^s 
BmvAiif  backed  by  the  National  b^yo- 
aeta,  was  a  Car  less  adequate  protectioa 
to  the  negro  than  the  simple  promise  of 
tJie  ballot  In  the  Gtilf  States,  the 
wT  *        ■  '    '  ■     ■  M*f  from  the  regis- 

Ir  ,  knowing  that  the 

^^uul.i  uut-vot<j  them^ aud  hoping 
!to.fTi*   that   tlie   reeonstniction 
p^  3  would  ill  some  way, 

in  rictorics  at  the  North ^ 

lie  rtTersed,  I'hc  effect  of  this  conaenra- 
tlTC  policy  would  be  to  throw  the  gov* 
tmineni  of  those  St>vtcs  {itniust  wholly 
^of  thta  white  and  black 
\  would  fulfil  the  pre- 
ocquevtlle,  made  thirty 
|«sra  «go,  that  the  cotton  States  would 
mm  dfty  form  Strife  governments  ad- 
SiiBl«C«X«d  mainly  by  the  black  race. 
In  Ttrgifiia  the  whites  yottd,  and  were 
Ijealcn  by  a  smaU  majority.  As  the 
wMtna  vote  for  the  disQ-tLnchisement 
oC  the  black ftj  of  courge,  the  latter 
have  DO  ehoice  but  to  vote  in  solid 
pbahint  for  thu  eontinuation  of  their 
right  of  suffrage.  No  violence  bna  char- 
acterixed  these  electionn^  but  such  a  re- 
sttlt  on  fhture  occasions  is  not  improb- 
able. As  a  qneation  of  sttitesmanship, 
however,  the  problem  of  nconstraction 
i§  tolv^d.  What  remains  is  mere  detail* 
When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro, 
Ihemcea  were  aasUTcd  the  same  harmony 
which  exists  between  them  in  Brazil 
and  Ifexico,  where,  whatever  other 
crasea  of  diaaension  may  exist^  the  races 
have  ever  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other.  They  were  saved  ft-om  the 
wnetched  social  struggles,  between  whit^ 
blacks,  whicii  have  impoverished 
a1  of  the  West  India  Islanfls,  The 
fr»  "f  the  Republican  party  in 

til  in  States  have  iMeii  shaken 

ali^iilly  by  tlie  suffrage  question,  but  to 
Mthing  like  tho  extent  tboy  suffered 
immediately  oAcr  emanciputirm.  The 
rotes,  agninst  granting  suffrage  to  col- 
Ofwl  men  in  Northern  States,  indicate 
nodtMatlsfactlon  with  the  Congressional 
fiolicy,  bocftQse  none  claim  that  any 
ffmt  end  of  political  stateamanalUp 
mnkl  be  subserved  by  the  extension  of 
tha  ballot  to  a  few  scattering  negroes  at 
?0L.  I.- 


the  North.  It  will  eventually  bo  done^ 
not  from  necessiity,  but  for  consibtency. 

The  Republican  party,  which  has  thus 
overthrown  slavery,  and  in  whose  hands 
is  the  restoration  of  the  tTuiou,  is  in  the 
ascendant  in  every  Northern  State;  not- 
withstandhag  the  apathy  of  a  portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  recent 
elections — an  apathy  which  will  vanish 
under  the  visibly  safe  and  benefidal 
workings  of  universal  suffrago  at  the 
South,  and  will  be  electrified  into  en- 
thusiasm long  before  thdr  reinforced 
majorities  will  be  required  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign*  By  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ten  Southern  States,  on 
the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  loyal  men, 
most  of  those  States  will  speedily  range 
themselves  under  ita  banners.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  now  emphatically  the 
Democnitic  party  of  the  country,  not 
only  in  its  principles,  but  in  prestige  and 
power,  is  liable  to  the  dangers  which 
always  attend  power,  viz.  corruption  and 
venality.  But  under  whatever  influencea 
it  may  hereafter  rise  or  fall,  its  fntiire 
destinies  cannot  erase  from  the  page  of 
history  its  brilliant  achievements  for  hu- 
man freedom.  Nothing  but  its  own 
recreancy,  in  the  future,  to  the  principles 
which  have  inspired  it  in  the  past|  can 
forfeit  its  strong  hold  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  oppressed,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  in  the  present  and  future 
generations,  who  believe  in  democracy 
or  love  liberty. 

Not  less  important  than  the  sweeping 
revolution  in  the  governing  ideas  of  the 
cx)untry,  or  than  the  downfall  of  slavery, 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  feebly-bound  league  or  con- 
federacy into  a  great  and  powerful  na* 
tionality,  which,  with  a  larger  freedom 
to  the  individual,  combines  an  immeas- 
urably greater  power  in  the  State.  Con- 
gress ia  no  longer  a  debating  society.  It 
may  not  produce  as  good  debaters  as 
when  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  pour- 
ed out  their  resonant  and  reverl^erat- 
ing  war  of  worda — words— words ;  and 
when  eloquence  was  deemed  the  one 
quabty  of  a  statesman.  But  more  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  moulded,  bif 
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a  silent  sneer  from  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
than  "Webster's  most  brilliant  orations 
ever  discussed.  The  statesmanship  of 
the  past  four  years  has  been  that  of 
action — constant,  overwhelming  action 
— beside  which  words  became  paltry. 
Something  of  the  preference  of  achieve- 
ment over  oratory,  which  marks  military 
men,  has  marked  the  civilians  of  our 
military  period.  So  far  from  being 
wanting  in  great  statesmen,  the  states- 
manship of  the  past  six  years  has  been 
that  to  which  l^e  great  spirits  of  the 
first  Revolution  would  bow  in  reverence, 
and  to  which  our  statesmen,  for  the 
coming  century,  will  point  as  their 
model  for  imitation,  and  their  authority 
in  all  controversy.  Lincoln,  Stanton, 
Chase,  Fessenden,  Seward,  Trumbull, 
Colfax,  Wade,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Thomas,  and  the  like,  are  names  as 
classic  in  history  as  Chatham,  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Marlborough,  Wel- 
lington, Napoleon,  MuTat,  Ney.  They 
are  the  founders  of  that  period  in  our 
history  when  the  United  States  devel- 
oped into  a  Nation,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing every  right,  of  not  merely  its  present 
forty,  but  of  its  ftiture  hundred  millions 
of  people,  no  longer  scattered  over 
thirty-seven  States,  but  crowded  into 
seventy.  Ten  years  ago,  we  knew  not 
whether  or  not  our  nationality  was 
stronger  than  South  Carolina.  Our  so- 
called  statesmen  feared  to  test  the  ques- 
tion. Webster  weakly  declared  he 
"  dared  not  penetrate  the  veil"  Jack- 
son made  much  empty  fame  by  swearing 
he  would  test  it,  and  then,  waiving  the 
real  point  at  issue,  by  recommending  a 
repeal  of  the  duties.  Could  so  weak  a 
bond  suffice  for  our  future  republic? 
The  longer  the  question  was  postponed, 
the  more  blood  it  would  cost  to  solve  it. 
As  it  is,  the  solution  has  cost  much,  but 
it  is  worth  far  more.  Those  who  fell  in 
the  struggle  have  not  lost  in  exchanging 
a  fleeting  life  for  a  glorious  inmiortality. 
Of  the  great  amount  of  treasure  invested 
in  it,  but  a  small  portion  was  destroyed. 
Most  of  it  was  money  loaned  by  our 
own  people  to  the  Govemment,  who 
immediately  repaid  it  to  the  people. 
There  has  been  a  great  building  up  of 


debt,  but,  so  far  as  this  debt  is  held  in 
this  country,  every  dollar  of  it  has  its 
balancing  credit,  and  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  no  poorer  for  the  aggregate. 
It  involves  taxes,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
return  in  interest  and  other  forms  to  the 
people  who  pay  them.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  tax-payer  to  pay  oflF  his 
share  of  the  national  debt  by  buying 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  amount 
of  bonds  on  which  he  pays  taxes  with 
his  right.  Thus  the  one  ofisets  the 
other,  and  he  stands  as  if  there  were  no 
debt.  If  he  docs  not  wish,  or  cannot 
afford,  to  own  the  bonds  on  which  he 
p^s  the  interest,  it  is  because  he  can 
use  his  money  to  better  advantage  else- 
where, and  it  is  a  relief,  not  a  burden, 
to  him,  that  some  one  else  holds  them 
for  him.  The  national  debt  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  many  small  sums,  each  of  which 
was  invested  by  its  owner  in  govemment 
bonds  because  he  could  get  a  better  in- 
terest for  it  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
consists,  therefore,  of  surpluses  which, 
had  there  been  no  national  loan  to  in- 
vest in,  would  have  been  invested  by 
each  lender  in  loans  to  individuals, 
either  in  extending  credit  on  his  sales, 
in  mortgages  on  real  estate,  in  erecting 
property  to  let,  or  in  the  various  other 
forms  of  credit.  Any  and  all  of  these 
would  have  created  an  aggregate  of 
private  debts,  the  interest  on  which 
would  correspond  to  the  taxes  now  paid 
on  the  govemment  debt.  Before  the 
war,  these  private  debts  were  a  large 
and  expensive  part  of  our  currency: 
large,  because  there  was  not  currency 
enough  in  the  country  to  make  its  ex- 
changes— hence,  the  people  had  to  man- 
ufacture currency  for  themselves;  ex- 
pensive, because  private  obligations, 
circulating  as  currency,  were  received 
at  a  heavy  discount,  held  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  negotiated  at  a  rob- 
bing conmiission,  and  were  liable  to 
all  the  chances  of  individual  insolvency 
as  well  as  general  disaster.  All  sorts 
of  I  O  IPs,  store  orders,  notes,  book 
accounts,  &c.,  formed  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Now  the  same  surplus  Amda, 
which  would  else  have  flowed  into 
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13,500,000,000  of  private  debts,  has 
flowed  into  $2,500,000,000  of  public  debt. 
The  advantages  are,  that  it  is  in  a 
form  universally  acceptable,  reliable,  and 
valuable.  Through  its  agency,  un- 
counted millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ex- 
changes may  take  place,  without  ever 
relying  on  mere  individual  promises, 
where  formerly  private  notes  and  ac- 
counts were  the  only  security.  The 
business  which  we  now  call  "  cash  ^  is 
all  transacted  by  using  the  national 
debt  as  a  medium  of  payment ;  and  the 
reason  why  so  much  more  business  can 
be  done  on  cash  than  formerly,  is  be- 
cause the  national  loans  have  fhmished 
the  medium  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
substitute  public  for  private  credit  in 
aQ  transactions.  Business  is  on  a 
more  stable  foundation,  because  the 
public  credit  is  more  secure,  as  well  as 
more  ample.  In  this  important  respect, 
and  as  a  great  national  savings'  bank 
and  bank  of  deposit,  the  national  debt 
subserves  uses  that  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  expenses  of  its  collection. 
The  nation  is  now  the  Nation's  banker, 
and  never  before  were  individual  and 
the  national  interests  made  so  mutually 
adjutant  to  each  other.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  our  bonds  are  held  abroad, 
or  are  exported  to  pay  for  fabrics  which 
we  ought  to  produce  at  home,  is  the 
Nation  drained  of  its  resources.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  the  actual  destruction 
of  buildings,  property,  and  labor,  was 
the  war  a  drain  on  our  wealth  while  it 
continued.  The  net  financial  loss  by 
the  war  consists  of  the  property  visibly 
destroyed  in  its  prosecution,  nearly 
an  of  which  falls  on  the  South,  and 
ihe  .value  of  the  labor  employed  in 
the  war,  less  the  increased  value  of 
the  labor  of  those  who  remained  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  industry  by  the  war.  The 
fiftct  that  our  aggregate  production 
was   never   greater   than   during  the 


war,  shows  that  our  loss  in  labor 
and  production  was  on  the  whole 
nominal.  Two  thousand  millions  of 
debt  due  to  our  own  citizens,  loaned  by 
them  to  Government,  and  paid  back  to 
them  by  (Government,  is  no  more  a  drain 
on  our  national  resources  than  two 
thousand  millions  in  mortgages  executed 
among  the  individuals  of  a  community 
to  each  other;  no  part  of  the  sum 
loaned  going  out  of  the  community. 
Five  or  six  years  will  repair  all  the 
actual  destruction  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  leave  us  far  richer  than  before, 
though  not  a  dollar  of  the  debt  be  paid. 
Emancipation  is  no  destruction  of  labor, 
but  only  a  transfer  of  its  ownership  from 
the  master  to  the  slave;  all  that  the 
former  loses,  the  latter  gains.  The 
generaUy  prosperous  condition  of  our 
industry  disproves  the  pretence  that 
the  war  has  left  behind  it  pecuniary 
oppression,  to  of&et  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion from  which  it  aimed  to  emanci- 
pate us. 

As  we  look  forth  into  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  we  behold  its  be- 
loved flag  waving  over  an  empire  am- 
ple enough,  in  its  present  dimensions, 
to  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  presided  over  by  a  Govern- 
ment now  lifted  into  a  degree  of  power 
proportionate  to  its  future  responsibil- 
ities; containing  a  population  from 
whom  every  barbarizing  institution  has 
been  removed;  pervaded  by  laws  cal- 
culated to  secure  in  its  fullest  perfection 
to  every  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  alien,  white  or  black.  Christian 
or  iufidd,  ignorant  or  learned,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  the  right  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  where  in 
our  broad  land  education  is  free — and 
religion  knows  no  obstruction.  What 
shall  prevent  the  American  people  from 
moving  calmly  and  surely  onward  to  a 
destiny  and  glory  of  which  our  most  en- 
thusiastic statesmen  have  not  dreamed  ? 


DOBBS    HIS    FERRY. 

A    LEGEND     OF     THE     LOWBB    HUDSON. 

The  days  were  at  their  longest, 
The  heat  was  at  its  strongest, 

When  Brown,  old  friend  and  true. 
Wrote  thus, — "  Dear  Jack,  why  swelter 
In  town,  when  shade  and  shelter 

Are  waiting  here  for  you  f 
Quit  Bulls  and  Bears  and  gambling, 
*  For  rural  sports  and  rambling 

Forsake  your  Wall-street  tricks, 
Come  without  hesitation. 
Check  to  Dobbs'  Ferry  Station, 

We  dine  at  half-past  six." 

I  went, — a  welcome  hearty, 
A  merry  country  party, 

A  drive,  and  then  croquet, 
A  quiet^  well-cooked  dinner. 
Three  times  at  billiards  winner— 

The  evening  sped  away. 
When  Brown,  the  dear  old  joker, 
Cried,  "  Come,  my  worthy  broker, 

The  hour  is  growing  late. 
Your  room  is  cool  and  quiet. 
As  for  the  bed,  just  try  it, 

Breakfast  at  half-past  eight." 

I  took  Brown^s  hand,  applauded 
His  generous  care,  and  lauded 

Dobbs'  Ferry  to  the  skies. 
A  shade  came  o'er  his  features — 
**  We  should  be  happy  creatures, 

And  this  a  paradise, 
But,  ah  I  the  deep  disgrace  is. 
This  loveliest  of  places 

A  vulgar  name  should  blight : 
But,  death  to  Dobbs  1  we'll  change  it, 
If  money  can  arrange  it. 

So,  pleasant  dreams, — ^good-night ! " 

I  could  not  sleep,  but  raising 
The  window,  stood,  moon-ga2dng, 

In  fairy-land  a  guest ; 
"  On  such  a  night,"  et  cetera — 
See  Shakespeare  for  much  better  a 

Description  of  the  rest — 
I  mused,  how  sweet  to  wander 
Beside  the  river,  yonder  ^ 

And  then  the  sudden  whim 
Sdlzed  me  my  head  to  pillow 
On  Hudson's  sparkling  billow, 

A  midnight,  moonl^ht  swim  I 
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Soon  thought  and  soon  attempted, 
At  once  my  room  was  emptied 

Of  its  sole  occupant ; 
The  roof  was  low  and  easily, 
In  fact,  quite  Japanese-ily : 

I  took  the  downward  slant, 
Then,  without  stay  or  stopping, 
My  first  and  last  eaves- dropping, 

By  leader-pipe  I  sped. 
And  through  tne  thicket  gliding, 
Down  the  steep  hillside  sUding, 

I  reached  the  river's  bed. 

But  what  was  my  amazement — 
The  fair  scene  from  the  casement, 

How  changed  1    I  could  not  guess 
Where  track  or  ndls  had  vanished, 
Town,  villas,  station,  banished — 

AH  was  a  wilderness. 
Only  one  ancient  gable, 
A  low-roofed  inn  and  stable, 

A  creaking  sign  displayed. 
An  antiquated  wherry. 
Below  it — "  DoBBS  His  Febry  '' — 

In  the  clear  moonlight  swayed. 

I  turned,  and  there  the  craft  was. 
Its  shape  'twixt  scow  and  raft  was. 

Square  ends,  low  sides,  and  flat, 
And,  standing  close  beside  me, 
An  ancient  chap  who  eyed  me. 

Beneath  a  steeple-hat ; 
Short  legs — ^long  pipe — style  very 
Pre-Revolutionary 

I  bow,  he  grinJy  bobs. 
Then,  with  some  perturbation. 
By  way  of  salutation, 

Says  I,  "  How  are  you  Dobbs  I '' 

He  grum  and  silent  beckoned. 
And  I,  in  half  a  second, 

Scan^  knowing  what  I  did. 
Took  the  stem  seat,  Dobbs  throwing 
Himself  midships,  and  rowing. 

Swift  through  the  stream  we  slid ; 
He  pulled  awhile,  then  stopjping. 
And  both  oars  slowly  droppmg. 

His  pipe  aside  he  laid. 
Drew  a  long  breath,  and  taking 
An  attitude,  and  shaking 

His  fist  towards  shore,  thus  said : 

"  Of  all  sharp  cuts  the  keenest. 
Of  all  mean  turns  the  meanest, 

Vilest  of  all  vile  jobs, 
Worse  than  the  Cow-Boy  pillagers, 
Are  these  Dobbs'  Ferry  villagers 

A  going  back  on  Dobbs ! 
Twould  not  be  more  anomlous 
If  Rome  went  back  on  Rom'lus^ 
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(Old  mm-an  like  myself,) 
Or  Hail  Colombia,  played  out 
By  Southern  Dixie,  laid  out 

Columbus  on  the  shelf  I 

**  They  say  *  Dobbs '  ain't  melodious, 
It's  *  horrid/  *  vulgar,'  *  odious,' 

In  all  their  crops  it  sticks, 
And  then  the  worse  addendum 
Of  *  Perry '  does  offend  'em 

More  than  its  vile  prefix ; 
Well,  it  does  seem  distressing, 
But,  if  Tm  good  at  guessmg. 

Each  one  of  these  same  nobs. 
If  there  was  money  in  it. 
Would  ferry  in  a  minute 

And  change  his  name  to  Dobbs ! 

"  That's  it,  they're  not  partic'lar, 
Respecting  the  auric'lar, 

At  a  stiff  market  rate. 
But  Dobbs'  especial  yice  is. 
That  he  puts  down  the  prices 

Of  all  their  real  estate  I 
A  name  so  unattractive 
Keeps  villa-sites  inactive. 

And  spoils  the  broker's  jobs ; 
They  think  that  speculation 
Would  rage  at  *  Paulding's  Station,' 

Which  stagnates  now  at  ^  Dobbs'. ' 

**  *  Paulding's  1  '—that's  sentimental ! 
An  old  Dutch  Continental, 

Bushwhacked  up  there  a  spell ; 
But  why  he  should  come  blustering. 
Round  here,  and  fillibustering. 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
Sat  playing  for  a  wager, 
And  nabb^  a  British  Mcjor : 

Well,  if  the  plans  and  charts 
From  Andre's  boots  he  hauled  out, 
Is  his  name  to  be  bawled  out 

Forever,  round  these  parts  ? 

''  Guess  not !    His  pay  and  bounty 
And  mon'ment  from  the  county 

Paid  him  of^  eveiy  cent. 
While  this  snug  town  and  statioui 
To  every  generation. 

Shall  be  Dobbs'  monument ; 
Spite  of  all  speculators 
Aiid  ancient-landmark  traitors. 

Who,  all  along  this  shore, 
Are  ever  substitutin' 
The  modem,  highfalutin. 

For  the  plain  names  or  yore. 

^'  Down  there,  on  old  Manhattan. 
Where  land-sharks  breed  and  fatten, 

They've  wiped  out  Tubby  Hook, 
That  nmous  promontory, 
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Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
Which  time  nor  tempest  shook, 

Whose  name  for  aye  had  been  good, 

Stands  newly-christened  '  In  wood,' 
And  branded  with  the  shame 

Of  some  old  rogue  who  passes 

By  dint  of  aliaMS, 
Afraid  of  his  own  name  1 

"  See  how  they  quite  out-riyal, 
Plain  barnyard  Spujrtenduyvil, 

Bj  peacock  Riyerdale, 
Which  thinks  all  else  it  conquers, 
And  over  homespun  Tonkers 

Spreads  out  its  flaunting  tail  I 
There's  new-named  Mount  St.  'Vincent, 
Where  each  dear  little  innocent 

Is  taught  the  Popish  rites — 
Well,  ain't  it  queer,  wherever 
These  saints  possess  the  river 

They  get  ue  finest  sites  I 

"  They've  named  a  place  for  Irving, 
A  tnfle  more  deserving 

Than  your  French  foreign  saints, 
But  if  he  has  such  mention, 
It's  past  my  comprehension 

Why  Dobbs  should  cause  complaints ; 
Wrote  histories  and  such  things 
About  Old  Elnick  and  Dutch  things, 

Dolph  Heyli^ers  and  Rips, 
But  no  old  antiquary 
Like  him  could  keep  a  ferry. 

With  all  his  authorships  I 

*'  By  aid  of  these  same  showmen, 
Some  fanciful  cognomen 

Old  Cro'nest  stock  might  bring 
As  high  as  Butter  Hill  is. 
Which,  patronized  by  Willis, 

Leaves  cards  now  as  *  Storm-King ! ' 
Can't  some  poetic  swell-beau 
Re-christen  old  Oram  Elbow 

And  each  prosaic  bluf^ 
Bold  Breakneck  gently  flatter, 
And  Dunderberg  bespatter 

With  euphony  and  stuff  I 

"  'Twould  be  a  magnum  optu 
To  bury  old  Esopus 

In  Time's  sepulchral  vaults, 
Or  in  oblivion's  deep  sea 
Submerge  renowned  Poughkeepde, 

And  also  ancient  Paltz ; 
How  it  would  give  them  rapture 
Brave  Stony  Point  to  capture, 

And  make  it  ^Eu^e  about ; 
Bid  Rhinebeck  sound  much  smoother, 
Than  in  the  tongue  of  Luther, 

And  wipe  the  Cattsldlls  out ! 

^  WeU,  D0BB8  is  D0BB8,  and  iluter 
Than  pitch  or  mustard-plaster 
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Shall  it  stick  hereabouts, 
While  Tappan  Sea  rolls  yonder, 
Or  round  High  Tom  the  thunder 

Along  these  ramparts  shouts. 
No  comer-lot  banmtti, 
Or  brokers  from  the  City — 

Like  you  " — ^here  Dobbs  began 
Wildly  both  oars  to  brandish, 
As  fierce  as  old  Miles  Standish, 

Or  young  PhiL  Sheridan« 

Stemwards  he  rushed— I,  ducking, 
Seized  both  his  legs,  and  chucking 

Dobbs  sideways,  calash  he  went — 
The  wherry  swayed,  then  righted, 
While  I,  somewhat  excited, 

Over  the  water  bent ; 
Three  times  he  rose,  but  vainly 
I  clutched  his  form  ungainly, 

He  sank,  while  sighs  and  sobs 
Beneath  the  waves  seemed  muttered. 
And  all  the  night-winds  uttered 

In  sad  tones,  "  Dobbs  I  Dobbs !  Dobbs  I " 

Just  then  some  giant  boulders 
Upon  my  head  and  shoulders 

Made  sudden,  fearftil  raids. 
And  on  my  face  and  forehead, 
With  din  and  uproar  horrid, 

Came  several  ralisades ; 
I  screamed,  and  woke,  in  screaming, 
To  see,  by  gaa-light's  gleaming, 

Brown's  face  wwve  my  bed — 
"  Why,  Jack !  what  is  the  matter  ? 
We  heard  a  dreadful  clatter 

And  found  you  on  the  shed  1 

"  It's  plain  enough,  supposing 
Tou  sat  there,  moon-strack,  dozing, 

Upon  the  window's  edge^ 
Then  lost  yourself,  and  falling. 
Just  where  we  found  you,  sprawling, 

Strack  the  piazza  lodge ; 
A  lucky  hit,  old  fellow. 
Of  black  and  blue  and  yellow 

It  gives  your  face  a  touch, 
You  saved  your  neck,  but  barely, 
To  state  the  matter  fairly. 

You  took  a  drop  too  much  I " 

I  took  the  train  next  morning. 
Some  lump  my  nose  adorning, 

My  forehead,  sundry  knobs. 
My  ideas  slightly  wandering, 
But,  as  I  went,  much  pondering 

Upon  my  ni^ht  with  Dobbs ; 
Brown  thinks  it,  dear  old  sinner, 
A  case  of  "  after  dinner," 

And  won't  believe  a  word. 
Talks  of  "  hallucination," 
"  Laws  of  association," 

And  calls  my  tale  "  absurd" 
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Perhaps  it  is,  but  never, 
Say  I,  should  we  dissever 

Old  places  and  old  names, 
Guard  the  old  landmarks  truly, 
On  the  old  altars  duly 

Keep  bright  the  ancient  flames ; 
For  me,  the  face  of  Nature, 
No  luckless  nomenclature 

Of  grace  or  beauty  robs ; 
No,  when  of  town  I  weary, 
ril  make  a  strike  in  Erie, 

And  buy  a  place  at  Dobbs  I 
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OOBALS. 

*'  Unheard  by  them  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
The  elnstio  motion  of  the  waves  unfelt ; 
Still,  life  is  theirs,  well  suited  to  themselves." 


Gliding  slowly  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  you  often  see  sud- 
denly beneath  you,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  surface,  a  meadow  of  surpass- 
ing beauty.  Long  green  grasses,  waving 
gently  to  and  fro,  shine  with  emerald 
beauty,  speckled  with  flickering  lights ; 
and  all  over  the  little  prairie  are  scattered 
flowers  in  brilliant  colors.  The  restless- 
ly heaving  water  increases  the  splendor 
of  the  scene ;  and  dazzling  hues  of  green, 
orange,  and  deep  red,  shine  upward 
through  the  transparent  waves.  But 
the  oar  splashes,  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
beauty  of  coloring  has  vanished,  and  the 
whole  region  is  clad  in  a  dull,  dingy 
gray.  You  become  aware  that  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  animals,  so 
small  that  the  naked  eye  can  hardly  dis- 
cern them,  and  yet  so  powerful,  by  the 
strength  of  their  united  forces,  that  they 
have  built  whole  islands  in  distant 
oceans,  and  raised  lofty  mountain-ranges 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  But  they 
are  most  sensitive  little  beings,  and  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  a 
single  ray  of  the  sun,  or  an  angry  splash 
of  a  headlong  wave,  make  them  shrink 
back  into  their  narrow  home. 

They  are  altogether  a  strange,  mys- 
terious race,  those  Maidens  of  the  Sea, 
as  the  andent  Greeks  used  to  call  them. 
Their  beauty  of  form  and  color,  their 
marTeUoas  economy,  their  gigantic  edi- 


flces,  all  had  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  and  given  rise  to  fantastic 
fables  and  amusing  errors.  They  were 
well  known  to  the  chosen  people,  for, 
singing  of  the  grandeur  of  Tyre,  the 
prophet  states  that  "  Syria  was  thy  mer- 
chant by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 
waves  of  thy  making :  they  occupied  in 
thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  coral^  and 
agate ;  ^*  and  ancient  Job  even  mentions 
coral  among  the  most  precious  things, 
and  yet  was  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  wisdom — thus  proving 
the  high  value  which  already  in  those 
early  days  was  attached  to  the  red  corals. 
We  learn,  from  other  sources  among  pro- 
fane writers,  that  priests  wore  them  as 
amulets,  and  physicians  prescribed  them 
in  many  diseases  as  useful  remedies; 
whilst  Pliny  enters  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation, 
how  weapons  were  adorned  with  them, 
and  costly  vessels  derived  additional 
value  from  a  few  deep-red  branches  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Sea. 

For  flowers  they  were  held  to  be  from 
time  immemorial,  and,  for  centuries  even 
of  our  Christian  era,  these  bright-colored, 
delicate  forms,  which,  taken  out  of  their 
element,  changed  miraculously  in  an  in- 
stant into  dingy  brown  stones,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  real  water-plants,  which  the 
contact  with  the  air  turned  at  once  into 
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stone.  Nor  is  this  belief  extinct  among 
men :  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  South- 
em  Italy  still  swear  to  it,  and  laugh  in 
their  beard  when  the  foreign  savant 
speaks  of  them  as  life-endowed  animals. 
It  seems  now  astonishing  how  men  could 
quarrel  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously 
oyer  the  apparently  simple  question, 
whether  corals  belonged  to  the  vegeta- 
ble or  the  animal  kingdom.  More  for- 
timate  in  this  respect  than  many  other 
organic  forms,  whose  social  status  is  not 
yet  recognized,  corals  were  already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  animals.  TTiis  was 
not  achieved,  however,  without  much 
trouble  and  much  ludicrous  blundering. 
It  was  a  young  physician  from  Marseilles, 
called  Peyssonel,  whom  the  French  Acad- 
emy had  sent  to  the  coasjts  of  Barbary 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  salt-water 
plants,  who  first  discovered  their  true 
nature,  and  observed  how  they  expanded 
and  contracted  at  will  and  moved  their 
arms  with  a  purpose.  He  conmiunicated 
his  discovery  to  the  great  R6aimiur;  but 
the  illustrious  naturalist  was  still  so 
firmly  bound  by  precedent  and  scholastic 
method,  that  he  reflised  to  endorse  the 
bold  doctor^s  statement,  withholding 
however,  with  equal  courtesy  and  dis- 
cretion, his  correspondent's  name ;  for 
what  is  now  praised  as  a  noble  progress 
in  science,  appeared  to  him  a  rash  state- 
ment likely  to  injure  the  growing  repu- 
tation of  his  young  friend.  It  was  only 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  when 
Trembley  had  published  his  beautiful 
discovery  of  sweet-water  polypi,  and 
Jussieu,  the  master  of  botany,  had  given 
to  corals  their  papers  of  dismissal  from 
his  kingdom,  that  Reaumur  made  the 
amende  JionorabU,  and  acknowledged 
both  the  correctness  and  the  great  value 
of  Peyssonel's  discovery.  But  where  was 
the  victim  of  his  previous  reluctance  to 
appreciate  his  merit  ?  He  had  gone,  in 
disgust  and  despair,  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  men,  so  that  to  this  day  we 
know  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  death. 

Since  then  we  have  learnt  much,  but 
by  no  means  all  yet,  about  the  birth,  the 


life,  and  the  end  of  corals.  In  the  hot 
summer-months,  when  the  waters  are 
bringing  forth,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
creation,  the  moving  creature  that  has 
life,  millions  of  diminutive,  jelly-like 
spawn  are  thrown  out  by  the  parent- 
animal.  For  a  while  they  enjoy  their 
freedom,  and  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  locomotion, 
which  they  are  never  hereafter  to  recover ; 
but  soon  they  become  weary,  and  settle 
down  upon  some  firm,  stationary  body. 
At  once  they  begin  to  change  their  form ; 
they  become  star-like,  the  mouth  being 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  very  much  as 
the  centre  of  a  flower  is  surrounded  by 
its  leaves.  After  some  time,  each  one  of 
these  ray-like  parts  pushes  out  exten- 
sions, which  in  their  turn  assume  the 
shape  of  tiny  stars,  and  establish  their 
own  existence  by  means  of  an  independ- 
ent mouth.  In  the  meanwhile  lime  has 
been  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  little 
animal,  by  its  own  unceasing  activity, 
and  forms  a  close-fitting  foot,  which  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  rock.  Upon  this 
slender  foundation  arises  another  layer, 
and  thus,  by  incessant  labor,  story  upon 
story,  until  at  last  a  tree  has  grown  up 
with  branches  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  where  the  plants  of  the  up- 
per world  bear  leaves  and  flowers,  there 
buds  forth  here,  from  the  hard  stone,  a 
living,  sensitive  animal,  moving  at  will, 
and  clad  in  the  gay  form  and  bright 
colors  of  a  flower. 

This  flower  is  the  animal  itself,  seen 
only  in  its  native  element,  and  unfit  for 
air  and  light.  What  we  call  coral  is  its 
house,  outside  of  which  it  prefers  to  live 
rather  than  within.  How  they  build 
their  dwelling,  human  eye  has  never  seen. 
We  only  know  that  the  tiny  animals,  by 
some  mysterious  power  given  them  by 
the  same  great  Master  on  high,  who  has 
given  us  a  body  after  his  image,  and  im- 
mortal souls,  absorb  without  ceasing  the 
almost  imperceptible  particles  of  lime 
which  are  contained  in  all  salt-water, 
and  deposit  them,  one  by  one,  in  the  in- 
terior. This  is  done  now  more,  now  less 
actively ;  and  the  denser  the  deposit  is, 
the  more  valuable  the  coral.  Gradually 
this  substance  hardens  and  thickens,  un- 
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Mt  In  the  precious  noral^  the  I»U  Nofnlia  of 

^•dcncc^  a  largo  tree  ii^  formed,  wliich 
oftwn  reaches  the  size  of  a  mim^s  waist. 
^  is  perfectly  solid  aad  compact,  and 
homed  on  tlic  surface  with  delicate^ 
parAUel  lines.  Thus  on  the  tree-shaped 
lime^tgnc  growra  the  Jifo-eudowed  body 
of  tb'  s,  it   fecda,U 

iij        prodtii  -i  tamed  again 

H     Inio  iftoui^  bmjruig   iudf   in   iti»  own 
H     mcky  lioiue^  whilst  on  its  grave  new  gen- 
eiatJaos  btiild  uncdosmgJy  new  abodes, 
Thia  is  the  so-caUed  Blood  Cora)  of 
tbeoooimDn  people,  the  favorite  of  an- 

Iliqmlf^  aod  tlie  fashion  of  our  day— next 
to  Ihfb  peari^  the  most  predoua  jewel  of 
tlie  deep. 
It  la  not  ea^  to  obtain  a  piecB  of  liv- 
ing ooraL,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
ite  woadrotis  structure  and  admiring  iu 
qraoding  beauty.  Tbe  groat  depth  at 
vtdch  the  mysteiious  little  animals 
tlwell  la  the  ocean  secures  them  against 
Ike  mere  amateur  fisiierman ;  uad  the  pro- 
fadooal  coral-fisher,  tbe  &on  of  super- 

IMtxtious  races  in  Southern  Italy,  is  ex- 
tpranely  reluctant  to  admit  outsiders 
fjjto  ihc  §kecrels  of  his  trade.  If  you  ask 
him  to  bring  hom.6  for  you  a  few  value- 
b*i  pltict^s,  he  is  afruid  of  witchcraft,  and 
Uis  vessel  you  have  given  him  for  the 
porpOM  i*  filled  with  every  animal  from 
iU*  t}^y  but  corals.  If  you  follow  him 
In  1  boat,  as  be  saib  out  for  his 

«1  !jc  h  more  seriously  fright- 

rji  k  es  to  the  open  sea — pre- 

fe  i  r  her  a  whok^  day's  lal>or 

ki  than  to  betray  his  fovorite 

fiiL..^  ^.  Lind.  lie  cannot  comprehend 
wby  you  should  be  willing  to  pay  him 
w«iU  for  what  has  no  value  in  his  eyes; 
and,  like  the  Arab  who  nuspects  every 
Imvelllug  Prank  of  seeking  after  con- 
cealed treasures,  the  poor  Neapolitan 
ikaciefl  you  pos^ss  a  charm  by  which 
yotf  can  change  hit?  shells  and  sponges 
ii '  knd  corals.     Even 

11^  led  in  persnading 

liim  that  you  are  no  sorcerer,  and  never 
?tii«hMl  in  ihi-  4rhool  of  that  great  ma- 
gi "  feara  you  may  betray 
th  (  i..  .iiyjiteriea  of  his  trade,  or 
It  fhira  which  he  derives  his 
•tsppiiri.     It  rct^iiirrs  m«c!i  tinie^  much 


money,  and  especially  much  patience^  to 
convince  him  of  your  innocence,  and, 
even  when  all  these  obstacl^i^i  are  removed^ 
he  still  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  he* 
neditary  superstition,  that  it  is  of  no  osts 
to  try  catching  corals  alive,  as  they  arc 
sure  to  die  of  fright  an  soon  as  they  be- 
hold the  light  of  day.  Hence  it  was  l>y 
an  accident  only  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  once  to  aeo  ho^v  coral  a  arc  fished, 
and  to  examine  them  closely  when  ftesh 
caught. 

,  It  was  a  Sunday,  and  we  were  saun- 
tering up  to  the  tall  olive-treea  of  8t 
Hospice,  near  Nice,  in  order  to  enjoy 
there  our  selt-caught  meal  of  lobsters 
and  cuttle-fish,  when  we  suddenly  caugVit 
flight  of  an  odd-looking  craft  lying  far 
out  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Villafranca. 
The  sails  hnng  carcl«:^y  about^  and  the 
bowsprit  8t<:>od  bokl  upright,  being 
crowned  at  the  top  with  a  couple  of 
8!unt§  carved  in  wood,  while  below  two 
huge  eyes  were  painted  on  the  waiit  of 
the  vessel. 

"It  is  a  coraline,*'  said  one  of  our 
party,  an  Abbt*,  familiar  with  all  the 
features  of  the  country ;  **  poor  people, 
who  will  stay  here  many  weeks,  catch 
nothing,  spend  all  they  have,  and  finally 
sell  or  pawn  their  boat  to  enable  them 
to  return  home," 

*^  They  have  come  for  the  great  coral- 
tree,"  said  our  boatman,  who  was  carry- 
ing the  hampers.  *'  You  know  the  one 
that  grows  down  in  the  rlark  grotto  near 
Mount  St.  Alban.  There  is  no  year  that 
aome  Neapolitans  or  Bicilians  do  not 
come  up  here  in  search  of  the  treasure, 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  found  it." 

**  Can  you  imagine,"  asked  the  Abbe, 
*^  tliat  theae  people  really  believe  in  an 
immense  tree  of  coral,  which  grows  a 
hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  a  grotto,  large,  like  an  ancient 
oak-tree,  and  stretching  out  its  gigantic 
branches  in  all  directions,  but  drawing 
them  in  instantly,  like  a  cuttle-fish,  when 
a  net  comes  near  ?  That  is  the  story 
here,  and  these  poor  fishermen  believe 
iu  it  aa  firmly  as  in  their  Holy  Virgin, 
and  laugh  us  to  scorn  when  we  attempt 
to  reason  with  them,  antl  prove  to  them 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing." 
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We  made  up  our  mind,  on  the  next 
day,  to  go  on  board  the  odd-looking 
boat,  and  to  see  what  could  be  learnt 
from  the  crew.  Fortunately,  one  of  our 
party  was  a  Neapolitan,  well  known  to 
all  the  fishermen  on  the  Chiaga,  and 
speaking  their  curious  dialect.  By  a 
number  of  masonic  signs  he  made  him- 
self known ;  and  the  air  of  mistrust  and 
repugnance  with  which  he  had  at  first 
been  received,  gave  way  to  a  less  sus- 
picious manner.  The  padrone,  or  master 
of  the  vessel,  was  an  oldish  man,  with  a 
deeply-furrowed  face,  and  a  hard  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  which  did  not 
promise  a  very  mild  government  on 
board.  They  are  a  strange  class  of  men, 
these  padroni  of  coral-boats,  hundreds 
of  whom  come  annually  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  from  Genoa  and  Sardinia,  and 
sail,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  adven- 
turers bound  from  the  coast  of  France, 
along  the  coast  of  Algiers  in  search  of 
precious  treasures.  How  on  earth  they 
manage  to  sail,  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
without  telescope  or  compass,  and  there 
on  the  broad  ocean  to  find,  year  after 
year,  the  precise  place  where,  far  down 
in  the  deep,  there  lie  vast  masses  of  rock, 
which  contain  in  cleft  and  crevice  the 
desired  coral  branches,  is  more  than  or- 
dinary seamanship  can  explain.  Three 
things  only  they  need  to  aid  them  in 
these  venturesome  journeys,  which  recall 
to  us  forcibly  that  first  great  search  after 
the  Golden  Fleece :  money  in  large  sums 
for  the  outfit  of  their  coralines,  a  good 
stock  of  falsehoods  to  screen  their  real 
purposes,  and  an  invincible  silence  to 
oppose  to  all  direct  questions.  They 
have  a  saying  among  themselves,  that 
purse,  and  falsehood,  and  silence,  must 
all  three  be  as  deep  as  the  sea  in  which 
they  mean  to  fish. 

Our  padrone  owned  himself  his  little 
vessel,  which  did  not  measure  over  five 
tons;  his  son,  a  clever,  restless  little 
scamp,  served  as  ship-boy;  and  three 
sailors  sufficed  to  handle  the  nets  and  to 
work  the  boat.  They  had  come  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  Torre  del  Greco, 
near  Naples,  in  search  of  the  fabled  giant- 
tree,  which  his  favorite  saint  had  shown 
the  padrone  in  a  dream.    There  was  no 


log  and  no  compass  on  board,  and  all 
their  provisions  consisted  of  the  never- 
fisdling  galetta,  a  white  ship-biscuit,  and 
some  water ;  for  there  is  no  cooking  on 
board  these  coralines.  The  padrone  was 
proud  of  having  a  few  onions  and  some 
dried  fish  in  a  locker,  the  key  to  which 
never  left  the  lucky  owner's  pocket. 

We  found  that  the  fishing  was  done 
with  a  large  net,  fastened  by  a  stout  rope 
to  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  At  the  end 
of  this  rope  hung  first  an  iron  cross,  con- 
sisting of  two  hollow  tubes  laid  cross- 
wise, through  which  strong  ash  poles 
had  been  thrust,  and  to  this  were  fast- 
ened a  number  of  old  sardine-nets,  no 
longer  fit  for  their  first  purpose,  and 
countless  ends  and  bits  of  wide-meshed 
pieces  of  rope,  as  thick  as  a  finger — the 
whole  apparatus  a  mass  of  rags  and 
rotten  net-work.  But  the  more  such 
wretched-looking  pieces  of  net-work  the 
padrone  can  fasten  to  his  iron  cross,  the 
better  are  his  chances.  When  the  sea  is 
perfectly  quiet,  he  lets  them  sink  down 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  even  a  hundred 
fathoms,  where  they  slowly  spread  and 
unfold  themselves  over  a  vast  extent. 
Then  he  hoists  his  lateen-sail  and  slowly 
drifts  before  the  wind,  or,  in  a  calm,  sets 
his  men  to  work  at  the  huge  oars  of  the 
vessel.  If  not  so  engaged,  they  stand 
watching  at  the  sheets,  the  oars,  and 
the  tiny  capstan,  to  obey  instantly  his 
orders.  Uis  one  great  purpose  is  to 
wrap  as  large  a  number  of  his  fluttering 
pieces  of  net-work  as  he  can  around  the 
branches  of  coral  below,  to  tear  them  by 
main  force  from  the  parent-stems,  and  to 
wind  them  up,  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

The  padrone  seeks  by  the  aid  of  his 
mysterious  science  a  favorable  spot 
where  corals  grow,  and  his  delicate  and 
experienced  touch  feels  instantly,  by  the 
gentle  stretching  of  the  rope,  when  the 
net  has  caught  hold  of  coral  branches. 
The  little  vessel,  no  longer  obedient  to 
sail  or  rudder,  is  held  in  check  by  the 
stout  rope,  and  hence  jumps  forward 
and  baickward  as  the  net  seizes  and  lets 
go  again  far  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.    The  work  is  hard,  and  the  per- 
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s^pLrutioQ  U  niniiiDg  down  the  neck  of 
tJut  iKKtT  fai^lora.  At  times  the  nets  are 
cuigbt  bcftwcen  rocks,  and  the  boat 
mtist  tick  and  veer  in  oil  directions  to 
trj  to  looaen  them ;  at  other  tluica  the 
ptdjvoe  iDAkes  desperate  efforts  to  creep 
ill  between  overhanging  rocks,  into  a 
D^lTow  cleft,  for  thrrc,  in  *'WnM\\  shade 
ind  almost  inacccsdblLi  r«;c<*se8,  thuj 
belieTe  tUey  find  tLic  lar;^rst  and  most 
TtUtaable  coral  bruncheis.  Tims  they  tr}' 
■n4  drift  along^thry  work  and  toil  and 
dftiiA'  11  n  perhaps  twenty  times  a  day, 
fti  Lue  it  ii  a  mere  lottery.    And 

tiii-  iz.  .iiv  v«ry  charm  which  this  kind 
of  ftshing  has  for  the  poor  children  of 
tile  Sontli  •  they  hope  and  hope  on,  and, 
dck  or  well,  old  or  young,  not  one  of 
tlieiii  woald,  when  the  season  cornea, 
^VIm<?TT  frive  np  his  chance  of  fiiifling 
»"  us  tree  that  is  to  make  him 

At  Juat  the  padrone  thinks  he  has  a 
net  full  The  sailoris,  whistling  a  tune 
throngh  their  teeth,  roan  the  capstan 
and  work  witii  their  hearts  beating — a 
jcfk»  aTid  the  nf^t  is  loosened  and  comes 
tll»  tiowly,  fiiowly.  All  eyes  are  eagerly 
beat  tipcm  the  place  where  it  will  appear 
on  tht  atirfiice ;  at  last  it  shines  with  a 
iriiste  gtmm,  far  down  still.  If  the 
pSecea  of  tiet-work  appear  wide  epread, 
tlie  evil  omen  is  greeted  with  muttered 
CSlMs:  '^  Dio  i^rtuii !  MaMttU/''  If 
ibttf  tiaog  straight  dowu,  heavy-la- 
doi,  the  deepest  unilety  is  seen  in 
an  feattxrea,  and  the  excitement  be* 
oOfmoa  istcnae.  Now  it  shines  reddish  1 
•*  SantiMima  !  "  exclaims  the  master,  and 
the  men  work  witli  renewed  energy.  At 
laM  it  is  alongside.  It  is  heaved  on 
board  with  great  care,  and  now  comes 
the  ttuk  of  picking  out  the  precious 
trmmin*  from  the  meshes  of  the  net- work, 
n  them  from  the  fragments 
htch  they  were  growing, 
ica  a  thouArind  odd  and 
is  of  tho  dcrp  are  cnri- 
mI  Here  hung  worth - 
„  ,  and  among  them  the 
1  of  the  sailors,  wliich  they 
■  •  '  •*-  fits  uaelessness^  b©» 
4'  sign  of  the  pre»- 
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ore  u!  gi'nQHie  coral.    There  come  up 


scpia-tishcs  with  staring  cyc«,  long  wav- 
ing arms,  deformed  bodies,  biting  beaks, 
and  mighty  suckers,  abounding  in  weird 
and  ghost-like  shapes.      Bet^'een  these 
frightful    forms    wave    seaweeds    with 
broad,  green,  and  purple  fronds;  while 
little  tufted  bunches  of  red  and  white;  and 
\iolet  and  yellow  lie  marvellously  close 
to  feathers,  crusted  all  over  by  the  salt 
fica-wave.   Elfish  facta,  with  huge  staring 
eyes,  peep  at  you  from  every  side,  and 
seem  to  threaten  you  with  wild,  unearth- 
ly horrors  if  you  dare  touch  them.    A 
fulness  of  strange  things,  unaecn  and  un- 
suspected by  the  dweller  on  firm  land, 
comes  thus  forth  from  the  hanJ  of  Nature, 
in  her  great  workshop  of  the  unfathom* 
able,  fertile  sea.   But  they  are  all  pitched 
overboard ;  only,  the  men  are  gtire  first 
to  open  the  shell-fish  and  to  swallow  the 
contents  with  truly  marvellous  dexterity, 
before  the  shells  arc  allowed  to  return  to 
their  dark  homes  below.     The  branches 
of  coral  are  carefully  picked  out  down 
to  the  smallest  fragment,  and  great  is 
the  joy  of  the  lucky  finder,  if  he  discover 
a  piece  naturally  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  horn,  for  it  ia  an  amulet,  a  sure 
protection  against  the  dire  effects  of  the 
Evil  Eye.     The  whole  is  tlirown  into  a 
large  chest,  the  key  to  which  the  pa- 
drone wears  banging  around  his  neck 
along  with  a  tiny  bag  of  holy  relics ;  and 
if  there  shoidd  be  a  peculiarly  thick 
branch  among  them,  he  places  that  in 
some  mysterious,  hidden  comer,  for  it 
Is  very  valuable,  as  the  price  of  coral  in- 
creases almost  in  geometrical  proportion 
with  its  size. 

When  all  that  has  been  fished  up  is 
saved,  the  boat  returns  to  the  harbor  and 
delivers  the  result  of  the  day's  labor  to 
an  agent,  who  carefully  and  judiciously 
aasorta  the  pieces  according  to  size  and 
color,  and  sends  them  at  once  to  Xaplca, 
Leghorn,  or  Genoa,  where  they  arc 
quickly  worked  up  into  every  kind  of 
ornament. 

But  woe  to  the  poor  sailors,  if  the  net 
should  come  up  empty,  or,  worse  still,  if 
it  should  catch  at  some  projecting  point 
of  rock,  and  refuse  to  come  up  alto- 
gether I  It  is  they  alone  who  are  blam- 
ed ;   it  is  they  who  have,  by  their  idle- 
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ness  or  their  wickedness,  forfeited  the 
favor  of  saint  and  Madonna,  and  who 
must  now  labor  and  toil  until  exhausted 
nature  refuses  to  sustain  them  any  longer. 

The  only  way  to  examine  the  living 
animal  is  to  seize  the  little  fragment  of 
rock,  or  the  shell  to  which  the  mysteri- 
ous creature  is  fastened,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  appears  near  the  surface, 
and  to  dip  it,  if  possible,  without  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air,  immediately  into  a  ves- 
sel with  salt-water,  which  you  hold 
ready  for  the  purpose.  At  first  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct mass  of  grayish  substance.  You 
suspend  the  animal  and  its  tiny  abode 
by  a  string  in  the  middle  of  the  glass 
globe,  and  carry  it  to  a  dark  place ;  for 
the  coral  will  not  display  its  beautiful 
form  and  colors  in  the  gleaming  light  of 
the  day.  It  takes  hours  often  before  the 
obstinate  little  creature  condescends  to 
give  a  sign  of  life.  At  last  you  fancy 
that  the  club-shaped  extremity  of  the 
dingy  red  substance  begins  to  wrinkle 
up  into  little  rings  here  and  there.  You 
take  up  your  magnifying  glass,  and  you 
see,  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  that  the 
eight  star-shaped  indentations,  which 
mark  the  diminutive  wart-like  rising, 
assume  a  white  tinge,  contrasting  pleas- 
antly with  the  red  at  their  base,  which 
grows  every  moment  to  a  more  lively 
hue.  The  lines  widen  and  show  an 
opening  between  two  bright-colored 
lips ;  a  vague,  undefined  substance  rises 
slowly,  like  a  transparent  globule,  but 
soon  it  grows  and  swells,  and  at  last  it 
stretches  out  eight  bright,  leaf-like  arms, 
edged  all  around  with  delicate  fringes. 
Now  the  whole  resembles  strikingly  a 
beautiM  fiower  of  eight  leaves,  not  un- 
like a  gentian  or  a  campanula,  and  you 
acknowledge  at  once  how  pardonable 
was  the  error  of  those  who,  for  genera- 
tions, insisted  upon  believing  the  strange 
animals  to  be  nothing  more  than  sub- 
marine flowers,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  motion. 

The  colore  are  brilliant  beyond  all 
that  the  art  of  man  can  produce.  In  the 
true  coral  a  resplendent,  almost  dazzling 
led  surrounds  the  base  of  the  bell-shaped 
body  of  the  animal,  whilst  the  latter  it- 


self, and  the  arms,  appear  as  if  carved  out 
of  transparent  crystal.  And  as  soon  as 
one  of  the  diminutive  creatures,  bolder 
than  the  rest— or  more  himgry — ^has  set 
the  example,  the  othere  follow  in  rapid 
succession,  and  soon  the  whole  little 
branch  is  covered  with  living  flowers, 
crowding  each  other  so  closely  that  it 
seems  as  if  they  would  prevent  one  an- 
other from  unfolding.  Flowers,  how- 
ever, are  still  and  motionless;  here  all 
is  full  of  life  and  activity.  They  move 
in  slow,  measured  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
with  what  variety  I  Now  the  beautiful 
carolla  looks  like  a  halt-opened  bell, 
with  its  delicate  white  leaflets  rising  out 
of  a  deep-red  crown ;  now  again  it  re- 
sembles an  urn  with  faintly-drawn  out- 
lines of  classic  purity,  and  then  it  changes 
into  the  shape  of  a  wheel  with  eight 
spokes. 

As  you  are  still  gazing  and  marvelling 
at  all  this  exuberance  of  colors  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  which  the  bounty  of  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  the  dweller 
in  the  deep,  far  below  the  warm  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  admiring  eye  of  man, 
you  touch  the  vessel  that  holds  these 
wonders,  and  in  an  instant  the  scene  is 
changed.  Quicker  than  the  eye  can  fol- 
low, the  fringes  that  adorn  the  arms  dis- 
appear, the  arms  fold  themselves  up 
and  draw  in  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  mouth  was  but  just  now  standing 
open,  ready  to  receive  its  invisible  food, 
the  beautiful  bell  is  shut  up,  and  the 
bright  red  lips  close  once  more,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  again  but  the  in- 
significant little  branch  of  dingy  color. 
They  are  evidently  most  sensitive  little 
creatures,  these  strange  little  animals; 
like  true  children  of  the  dark  deep,  they 
can  bear  neither  heat  nor  light,  nor  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  and 
although  they  close  in  an  instant,  they 
dare  not  unfold  their  beauty  again  for 
hours. 

In  spit«  of  this  delicate  sensitiveness, 
nothing  looks  apparently  more  simple 
than  the  structure  of  these  polypi.  Each 
one  is  firmly  seated  in  the  red,  leathery 
substance,  in  which  his  tiny  cell  is  hol- 
lowed oat  By  means  of  his  moveable 
arms  and  their  cilia,  he  creates  a  little 
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V  re  bis  tnoatli,  and  seizes 

(I  liat  serve  him  as   food, 

t\»gvtticr  vkiiLi  the  particles  of  lime 
hicli  lie  ncciU  for  hid  hou^e.  What- 
tliitji  miters  piVHHi/M  down  into  the 
loa  receptacle,  whiiro  it  h  digost- 
sd ;  far  the  coral  polypus  h  not  only  a 
socUble  animal,  fond  of  lirmg  in  large 
numbers  together,  but  he  is  a  perfect 
socialist  and  communist.  It  i^  only  by 
the  common  labor  of  thouaaads  and 
of  thousands  of  these  dmiinutive 
that  the  coral  branch  can  be 
fonaetl,  which  is  to  iiocome  in  the  bands 
iif  man  a  jtrwel  of  priceless  value.  This 
result,  moTOQYer,  cau  otdy  be  obtained 
the  readiuoaa  with  which  each  in- 
ividrial  eurrenders  the  fnitof  hia  laltor 
i>.r.  iM-neflt  of  the  whole  conirauuity. 
}  T'Ufiy  ever  busy  with  its  eight 

aguL'  ixiui^  workB  night  and  day,  catch- 
jfig  as  many  tiny  thingi^  a^  he  can  seize 
in  the  water.  He  take.s  the  first  taste, 
M  of  right,  throws  out  all  that  is  unfit 
for  hU  purposes,  and  then  sends  the  Hur* 
p!«*  drv^^Ti  into  thr^  rommou  stock%  from 
tributcd  equal- 
Lriela,  into  every 
oi  tUe  living  tree.  The  common 
^  which  serves  as  highroad  for 
comes  and  what  goes,  and  in  wliich 
m  to  say,  the  life  of  the  com- 
;  ifl  the  thick,  red  bark  ^hich 
the  cells  of  the  polypi — not  a  skin 
tu  cover  and  warm  the  little  animals, 
bat  the  very  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
whole  stock,  the  bond  that  holds  them 
!:  *'r,  and   the  place  where  the 

Li  i  kernel  is  made,  which  sup- 

pofto  iiie  whole  tree.  Through  a  thou- 
ilDd  little  openings  and  wide-meahed 
net-work^  paaeea  the  nutritious  juice  of 
miiky  whitenesa,  which  oozes  out  if  the 
coviTTtng  bo  cut,  and  which  the  fiBherraen 
hcnrc  call  coral-milk.  It  is  propelled 
onward  and  upward  by  microscopic  cilia, 
iilar  to  those  in  the  inner  vessels  of 
human  body.  Thus  here  also  the 
uunding  wisdom  of  God  is  beautifully 
di^playf  d,  and  the  almost  unknown  body 
<  ne-animal  ia  as  fearfully  and 

ly  made  as  that  of  man  him- 
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the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
amid  the  South  Sctx  Islands,  a  kindred 
race  of  the  true  coral,  the  Madrepores, 
have  been  at  work  for  countless  genera- 
tions. They  are  the  humbler  brethren, 
unadorned  with  beauty  and  unable  to 
furnish  man  with  costly  jewels.  But  as 
every  where  in  ?fl"ature  the  humbler  ia 
the  more  usef^il,  and  the  gmallor  the 
more  powerful,  bo  hero  ti\m.  These 
corals  have  raised,  by  indefatigable  labor, 
colossal  structures,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  walls  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  Chineae 
wall,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  dwin- 
dle into  dwarfish  propjrtions.  Amid  the 
most  violent  storms,  and  in  the  most 
agitated  seas,  where  wind  and  wav<» 
would  easily  destroy  the  grandest  work* 
devised  by  the  skill  of  man,  they  erect 
their  marvellous  edifices — architects  »o 
feeble  and  insignificant,  that,  when  they 
are  drawn  out  of  their  elements,  they 
vanwh,  and  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Their  worka  are  works  of  beauty.  Like 
enchanted  islands,  these  circular  coral- 
rcef^j  bask  in  the  brightest  light  of  the 
tropics.  A  bright  gre«n  ring  enclosed  a 
quiet  inland  lake ;  the  ground  is  white, 
and,  the  water  being  shallow,  it  shines 
briiliantly  in  the  gorgeous  floods  of  light 
that  fall  upon  it,  whilst,  outside,  the 
dark  black  billows  of  the  angry  sea  ap- 
preach  in  long  lines  of  breakers,  tossing 
their  foaming  white  crests  incessantly 
against  the  impregnable  ramparts.  Above 
there  ia  a  clear  blue  heaven,  and,  all 
around,  the  dark  ocean  and  the  hazy  air 
blend  harmoniously  into  each  other.  The 
contrast  is  beautiful  beyond  all  similar 
scenes:  within  all  is  peace,  and  solt, 
mirror-like  beauty ;  without,  all  is  strife 
and  eternal  warfare.  But  the  battle  is 
here  emphatically  not  to  the  strong.  The 
small  and  lowly  polypi,  by  whose  united 
labor  and  strength  these  colossal  wall? 
have  been  raiscMi  to  say  to  the  ocean. 
"  flo  far  and  no  farther  thou  shalt  go  I " 
defy  the  mighty  waves.  Year  after  year, 
generation  after  geuexation,  the  tempest 
beats  upon  their  fragile  homes,  and  the 
mountain-like  waves  of  the  ocean  come 
thundering  on,  like  armies  of  giants,  to 
rush  upon  the  slender  reef.  But  ever 
and  ever  the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  the 
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minute  animals  work  quietly,  silently, 
with  modest  industry  and  untiriilg  ener- 
gy, at  their  heaven-appointed  task ;  and 
the  living  force,  though  so  small,  tri- 
umphs victoriously  over  the  blind,  me- 
chanical force  of  the  furious  waves. 

Their  great  works  either  stretch  out 
far  into  the  ocean  like  huge  barriers,  in 
continuation  of  the  natural  coast,  or  they 
form  gigantic  rings  of  rock,  upon  which 
soon  plants  spring  up,  soil  is  formed, 
and  at  last  a  habitation  is  prepared  for 
man  himself.  The  little  polypi  find  them- 
selves there  in  strange  company.  First, 
there  are  the  only  enemies  which  they 
are  as  yet  known  to  have.  Outside  the 
reef,  as  well  as  inside  of  the  lagoon,  but 
always  within  reach  of  the  coral-rocks, 
large  shoals  of  small  fishes  arc  found, 
which  actually  feed  upon  the  pulpy, 
leathery  substance  of  the  polypi,  and 
secrete  the  indigestible  material  it  con- 
tains, thus  producing  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous pulp  which  soon  changes  into 
fertile  soil  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
ground  for  palm-trees  and  other  plants. 
But  as  the  eater  is  always  eaten  in  all 
nature,  so  here  abo  the  avenger  is  at 
liand.  Hungry  dogs  are  waiting  pa- 
tiently on  the  reefs  and  shallows,  and  as 
soon  as  the  voracious  fish  rises  to  the 
surface,  where  alone  he  finds  the  tender 
polypus,  they  pounce  upon  their  prey 
and  swallow  it  eagerly.  On  shore,  where 
the  graceful  palm-trees  flourish,  a  feast 
is  provided  for  another  class  of  hungry 
claimants.  With  a  heavy  thump  a  cocoa- 
nut  falls  upon  the  hard  ground,  shaken 
down,  before  it  is  perfectly  hardened,  by 
a  sudden  gust;  at  once  land-crabs  are 
seen  hurrying  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
simple  dinner-bell,  and  one  of  them  seizes 
it,  bores  with  its  long,  sharp  claws  into 
one  of  the  eyes,  where  the  shell  is  soft- 
est, and  sucks  with  delight  the  sweet, 
milky  juice.  In  light,  fragile  boats, 
daring  Malays  come  from  far  and 
near,  and  dive  into  the  thick  grove 
of  coral-trees,  where  they  are  sure 
at  all  seasons  to  find  a  valuable  vari« 
ety  of  turtle,  which  often  reaches  the 
enormous  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  As  soon  as  thoy  per- 
ceive one  of  these  monsters,  thoy  chase 


it  and  try  to  drive  it  into  shallow 
water,  or  at  least,  by  constant  skilful 
hunting  to  and  fro,  to  exhaust  it,  so  that 
they  can  approach  quite  near.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  accomplished,  an  active, 
agile  man  jumps  upon  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  takes  hold  of  the  slender  neck, 
and,  riding  boldly  on  his  strange  mount, 
profits  by  the  first  firm  footing  he  can 
obtain  to  use  it  as  a  lever  and  to  turn 
the  animal  on  its  back,  when  it  falls  an 
easy  i>rey  to  its  captors. 

Thus  plants  and  animals,  and  man 
himself,  all  owe  their  food  and  their  life 
to  the  tiny  coraL  But,  small  as  it  is,  its 
power  of  production  is  so  enormous  that 
these  diminutive  polypi  could  long  since 
have  filled  up  the  basins  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  covered  the  continents  of  the 
earth,  if  their  existence  was  not  limited, 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  within  certain 
local  boundaries  and  fixed  conditions 
of  temperature.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  rare  varieties,  corals  cannot  live 
where  they  are  not  permanently  covered 
with  water,  or  at  least  continually  bathed 
by  breakers.  Kor  can  they  exist  below 
a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
partly  because  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  water  above  them 
would  be  fatal  to  all  kind  of  life,  and 
partly  because  they  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  prevails  at 
so  great  a  depth.  The  bright  colors  in 
which  most  of  these  polypi  are  clad 
prove,  moreover,  that  light,  the  gay 
painter  of  nature,  is  indispensable  to 
their  existence,  and  this  element  they 
can  only  enjoy  in  the  regions  nearer  the 
surface.  But,  above  all,  being  citizens 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  need,  like 
all  animals,  oxygen  to  support  their  life, 
and  this  food  is  not  attainable  where 
the  air  cannot  impart  it  to  the  water 
directly  by  contact  with  the  surface,  or 
send  it,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
down  to  a  certain  limited  depth.  Thus 
we  meet  here  also  with  those  great  im- 
mutable laws,  by  which  the  Creator  of 
all  things  has  assigned  to  each  one  of 
His  creatures  its  abode  upon  earth,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  powers  of  gratefhl  en- 
joyment. Great  and  wonderful  are  Els 
works,  teaching  us  every  where,  on  land 
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nd  at  sea,  on  tho  mountain-top  and  far  clonda   and  the  Bkj,  bot  to  lift  up 

ftwn  in  the  deptli  of  the  ocean,  not  onr  eyes   to  the  heavens,  where  there 

4f  to  glance  at  the  surface,  but  to  ore    wonders   yet    awaiting    us,   that 

i)k  down    into  tbo  deep,  where  the  **eye    hath    not    seen,  nor  ear  heard, 

Goatliest  jewL'lfl  are    hid    in   the  dark  neither  have  entered    into    the   heart 

abTBs;   nor  merely  to    glance  at    the  ofman/^ 
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At  half-past  four  of  a  warm  June 
afUmoon,  Mr.  Cameron  came  down  from 
Hi  Imw-office  iu  the  Titiui  Building,  and, 
WttOdng  to  Broadway,  took  hid  seat  in 
the  stage  fur  th«  Hudson  River  Railroad 
itation,  as  ho  waa  in  the  habit  of  doing 
rix  days  in  the  week  and  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  To  the  gentleman  opposite 
and  to  the  one  at  hia  aide  he  bowed, 
bath  being  Ids  neighbors ;  that  is,  their 
coiiotry-scats  were  in  the  vicinity  of  hi» 
own.  An  interchange  of  caUs,  and  an 
occastonal  pleasant  remark  as  they  jour- 
iMjod  to  and  from  the  city,  was  as  far 
as  the  acquaintance  had,  as  yet,  pro- 
gPEjaeuL  Both  neighbors  were  new  meo, 
L  e.,  they  had  just  made  their  fortnnea. 
Their  superb  villas  had  gone  up  the  pre- 
viou§  summer,  while  Mr,  Cameron's  more 
eat  honse  had  stood  its  ground 
the  tide  of  fashion  for  twelve 
Hr.  Bulbous,  the  gentleman  op- 
posite^ was  Onely  dressed,  with  a  slight 
pomposity  of  air,  and  large  white  hands 
which  looked  able  to  grasp  and  hold  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  and  other  peoplc*8 
property.  Upon  these  capacious  palms 
ha  was  Just  drawing  a  pair  of  green  kid 
gloTisfl,  wliich  might  remind  even  an  un- 
intaginativc  person  of  greenbacks.  Bui- 
bona  bad  taken  the  stage  at  Wall-street 
—which  magic  street  had  been  the  scene 
his  opecrations  since  the  first  rise  in 
Id,  three  years  before.  Ho  had  won 
d  loBt,  won  and  lost — bat  ever  winning 
more  than  losing — a  very  lucky  gambler, 
who  could  now  pave  his  porte-coek^ra 
with  silver  pebbles,  and  his  vestibule 
with  gold  tilcs^  if  he  so  decreed.  In 
thr«e  yara  ho  had  grown  to  be  a  "  solid 
: "  why  should  we  ask  if  his  cson- 
^OL,   L — 3 


adence  had  also  grown  heavy  f  Certain 
it  is,  hb  accomplishments  were  of  the 
practical  rather  than  of  the  ornate  order ; 
and  though  his  villa  boasted  of  clossir 
and  rfinaiManee  tastes,  his  own  character 
may  be  dc9cril>Gd  as  decidedly  Doric — 
heavy,  broad,  coarse.  Within  his  elegant 
rooms  he  knew  no  more  of  Homer  and 
the  Gods,  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the 
tidal  waves  of  Light,  of  Ruskin  and 
Tennyson,  than  in  those  sober  days  when 
gold  was  at  par  and  be  quite  below  it. 
In  these  respects  he  was  not  so  rich  as 
the  quiet  lawyer  who  was  his  tfw-a-oM. 

The  fat  little  man  at  Mr.  CamerunV 
right  hand,  and  whose  estate  joined  his 
own  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  had 
made  his  money  through  a  rocket-like 
rise  in  pork,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  fill  hirge  orders  from  the 
Government.  There  is  something  awful 
in  immense  wealth  as  there  is  in  all  rare 
and  vast  things  I  The  lawyer  smiled  as 
the  fat  little  fellow  mopped  his  shining 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  but  a  touch 
of  respect  subdued  his  amusement,  He 
knew  that  Mrs,  Grizzle  had  purchased 
a  diamond  necklace  the  preceding  week, 
for  which  she  had  given  more  than  the 
amount  of  liis  entire  yearly  income :  and 
ought  not  the  rcmembranoe  to  serve  as  a 
check  to  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  f 

"  Warm  day,"  observed  Mr.  Grizzle, 
making  another  dab  at  his  forehead, 
**  must  be  gitting  off  to  Newport,  CanU 
stand  it  here,— the  lard  fairly  fries  out 
of  me*  BIrs.  QrizzlB  wants  to  git  off 
right  away.    Going,  Mr.  Bulbous  ? " 

"  Not  at  present,  sir." 

"  I  told  wife  'twos  ratTier  early.  She 
said  she  'sposed  it  was  for  them  that 
were  tied  to  business,  but  people  with 
nothin'  to  do  but  spend  their  mone^ 
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couldn^t  begin  too  soon— lia  I  ha  I  Yoa 
see,  8he  bought  some  diamonds  lately, 
and  she^B  in  a  hurry  to  get  where  tihe 
ean  show  'em.  Women-folks  are  queer 
humans,— don't  you  think  so  9  " 

"  Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
the  broker,  stiffly. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  cheerily.  "  Be 
as  non-committal  as  a  barrel  of  unin- 
spected mess,  when  the  fair  sect  are  to 
be  invoiced.  Every  man  has  his  own 
opinion  on  that  delicate  subject  Some 
considers  'em  prime — some  don't.  They're 
an  obstinate  lot  to  drive,  take  'em  on 
foot ; — all  they're  good  for  is  for  tender- 
lines— ha  1  ha  I" 

Grizzle  had  carried  on  his  conversation 
in  a  loud  voice,  leaning  a  little  forward ; 
he  was  as  talkative  as  he  was  good-na- 
tured ;  very  fond  of  his  little  jokes, — so 
little,  sometimes,  as  to  be  invisible  to 
any  one  but  himselfl  A  lurch  of  the 
stage  now  threw  him  off  his  seat  over 
against  Mr.  Bulbous,  who  drew  himself 
up  with  icy  blandness. 

^*  Really,  now,"  gasped  little  Grizzle, 
struggling  back  to  his  place,  '*  these 
'busses  are  as  bad  as  a  fall  in  tbe  market 
to  unsettle  one's  balance-sheet.  Didn't 
intend  to  come  at  you.  Bulbous,  with  a 
knock-down  argument. — Ha,  beg  your 
pardon,  sir  I" — this  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
from  whose  hand  he  had  thrust  a  small 
packet  by  his  unexpected  sortie ;  and, 
with  the  quickness  characteristic  of  all 
his  movements,  he  picked  up  the  par- 
cel before  its  bearer  had  time  to  re- 
cover it 

Before  handing  it  back,  however,  he 
glanced  at  the  stiperscription  and  ex- 
press seals  (in  that  little  act  cropped 
out  the  hopeless  |*  Yankeeism "  of  the 
pork-merchant's  character),  and  a  look  of 
surprise  smoothed  out  the  dimples  in 
his  cheeks. 

"  Seems  to  be  valuable,"  said  he,  with 
a  little  cough. 

He  had  discovered  that  the  packet 
came  from  over  the  seas — that  it  was 
marked  "jewelry,  $20,000  value,  insured, 
etc. ;"  all  his  curiosity  twinkled  in  his 
eye,  and  from  thenceforth  to  the  end  of 
the  ride  he  fidgetted  into  ytrious  at- 
tMnptt  to  draw  the  lawyer  into  GQnrer- 


satioo,  whereby  he  might  leam  some- 
thing of  this  surprising  affair. 

But  Mr.  Cameron  was  lost  in  his  own 
reflections.  He  kept  carefol  hold  of  his 
treasure,  and  was  wise  enough  to  turn 
the  address  out  of  sight,  keeping  much 
cooler  about  it  than  his  inquisitive 
neighbor,  who  grew  quite  subdued  in 
his  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  neck- 
lace, when  here  was  this  gentlemanly,  but 
plain,  professional  man,  receiving  jew- 
elry from  Scotland  to  the*tune  of  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars.  Before  the  stage 
reached  its  terminus.  Grizzle  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  property 
held  in  trust  for  some  client,  who  had 
fallen  heir  to  an  estate  in  Great  Britain, 
which  was  partly  true ;  but  the  client 
was  the  lawyer's  own  daughter. 

One's  thoughts  can  compass  a  great 
deal  in  brief  time,  and  Mr.  Cameron's, 
during  the  ride,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
felt  a  little,  just  a  little,  regret  that  he, 
too,  had  not  added  to  his  legitimate 
business  some  side  speculation  which 
should  have  made  him  the  monetary 
equal  of  these  two  neighbors.  Yet, 
wherefore  t  He  despised,  in  a  calm,  un- 
conscious way,  both  of  them ;  one  for 
his  cold  blood  and  pomp  of  egotism,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  of  the  finer 
shades  and  colors  of  the  gentleman ;  the 
other  for  his  unmitigated  vulgarity.  He 
was  the  superior  of  both,  and  knew  that, 
secretly,  they  deferred  to  him.  Where- 
fore should  he,  then,  feel  a  pang  of 
envy?  It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Cameron 
cherished  discontent  Usually  his  self- 
love  took  the  shape  of  approval  of  his 
own  wisdom,  which  had  chosen  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  progressed ;  due 
work,  due  leisure,  due  reward ;  time  for 
love,  means  to  gratify  simple  but  ele- 
gant tastes,  rich  interludes  of  soul-life 
passed  in  the  company  of  books,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  his  wife,  whose  spiritual  in- 
tuitions, like  his  own,  were  kept  vivid 
by  culture. 

Doctors  may  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  cholera,  filling  the  ear  with  the 
din  of  their  discordant  opinions  upon 
infoction,  oontagion,  sporadidty,  Ac; 
one  malady  there  is,  wldch  even  doctors 
most  sgres  is  both  infieotioiis  and  oon* 
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la^oiu,  and  tliAt  is  the  Mjunmou-ferer. 
WlMii  exposed  to  its  influcnoe,  but  few 
ABB  reBtflt  it  How  gezienl  and  dlrcrul 
liBi  laeea  the  epidemic,  durmg  the  Itist 
fire  yeftTA,  flJl  of  us  only  too  well  re&liae ; 
lad  Mr*  Cameron,  constantly  mingling 
irilh  Ihofic  who  were  pasfiing  through 
■Q  it8  ctfl^ea,  had  at  last  grown  slightly 
ferenflh.  He  was  thinking  how,  had  he 
taken  certain  oil-stocks,  as  a  friend  bad 
•dirtied  him  two  years  before,  he  might 
Btiff  be  ahowiiig  theae  glaring  million- 
airoB  to  what  beautiful  and  noble  uses 
maoey  could  be  coQTert^^d.  Hia  wife 
waa  a  ladj^  and  it  did  choke  him  a  little 
whtm  Mrs.  GrizKle^s  glittering  carnage 
bed  past  their  pony  rockaway,  throw- 
;  the  duet  in  her  eyes. 
Do  not  imagine,  dear,  romantic  maiden 
r,  that  thia  middle-aged  attorney  ia 
our  hero ;  he  la  only  the  father  of  our 
htfotnee*  Though  he  may  not  be  at  all 
intereatuig  to  jou^  there  are  thoee  of  his 
own  age  who  fltill  read  and  enjoy  ro- 
iBtnoe,  and  who  not  only  read  and  enjoy, 
^ni  are  youthfully  ardent  in  their  eym- 
while  they  hare  the  adyantage 
f  ondcsntanding  hnman  nature  and  htt- 
L  motion  far  better  than  they  once 
(3,  mud  of  iocing  straight  through  such 
traDBpareodes  aa  young  ladiea* 
Yon  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
i  tore-letteni  he  onee  wrote  were  very 
i  like  those  you  are  now  receiving ; 
that  lie  ia  aa  much  astonished  to 
OTera  gray  hair,  Bimultaneously  witli 
f^  that  his  eldest  daughter  is  of 
\  to  bc^  acting  her  part  in  the  oyer- 
ng  drama,  aa  you  will  be  at  theaame 
» jQfit  a  little  while  ia  the  future. 
>I  Time  neither  filumbera  nor 
;  yet,  it  he  takea  away,  he  also 
and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  are 
unch  better  material  for  the  true  artist 
their  loyely  youi^  daughteia,  to 
yhoia  yon  are  shortly  to  be  introduced, 
life,  we  must  lite  it.  It  ia  a 
ayitery  why,  when  we  have  just  ao* 
ivtrcd  come  of  the  wealth  of  experience, 
11  the  beardless  youths  and  cheny- 
kieeked  eiiseee  ahooid  ignore  us  with  a 
uiat  adf-conceit.  We  may  tell  them 
!  w«  ar©  their  Bupcriora ;  that,  if  they 
"will  he  patient  and  listen,  we  can  teach 


them  something ;  but  they  laugh  at  ua, 
as  at  any  other  '*  make-believe."  Youth 
ia  wise  in  its  own  conceit ;  it  never  yet 
was  troubled  with  doubts  of  its  own 
sagacity ;  the  bubble  of  life  is  ever  sound- 
ing, roaring,  bursting,  acoonling  to  the 
law  of  bubble* — the  last  rainbow-globe 
aa  beautiful  as  the  fiiut,  and  aa  brief  in 
its  beauty. 

This  is  as  it  ahonld  be ;  ^*  whatever  is, 
is  right"  It  would  be  a  most  doleful 
thing  for  babies  to  enter  the  world  with 
gray  heads,  reproving  their  mothers  for 
having  brought  them  into  such  wicked 
society,  refusing  to  pull  flowers  because 
to-morrow  they  will  fade,  or  to  cat  bon- 
t)ons  because  they  will  turn  to  acid  in 
little  stomachs.  If  young  people  had 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  their  elders, 
the  world  would  come  to  an  end  before 
an  hundred  years  from  sheer  Inanition ; 
there  would  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun ;  no  wiseacres  to  moralize,  and  no 
impatient,  eager  readers  to  *'  skip  "  the 
moralizing. 

Mn  Cameron^s  income  seldom  exceeded 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  good 
old  days  "  before  the  w*ar,"  it  ani^wered 
his  purposes  tolorably.  Thc^re  had  been 
an  instance  in  his  pracUce  when  he  was 
counsel  in  a  ^*  big  case  "  of  a  contested 
will,  and  had  received  a  fee  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  that  event  was  unique 
in  his  experience. 

With  that  money  he  had  built  a 
charming  house  on  a  five-acre  bit  of 
beautiful  earth,  bounds  on  one  side,  by 
the  silver  binding  of  the  Hudson,  and 
thereafter  had  dwelt  there  in  comfort, 
not  eager  to  be  rich,  but  enjoying  the 
best  and  finest  that  could  be  had  for  his 
earnings.  It  wai  only  the  propinquity 
of  Bulbous  and  Grizzle  which  had  given 
him  the  Mammon-fever  that  June  after- 
noon. Propinquity  is  to  blame  for  much  ' 
that  happens.  When  he  stepped  ofl"  tlie 
cars  at  a  station  not  far  beyond  Wash- 
ington Heights,  and  lifted  his  hat  in 
farewell  to  those  gentlemen,  he  began  to 
feel  a  reaction » 

The  river  lay  in  the  warm  light  like 
molten  gold  poured  upon  lapis  lazuli  j  a 
murmurous  wind  ran  through  the  trem- 
ulous   birches    and  whispered   to    the 
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shadowy  maples  that  watched  above  the 
lawn ;  the  roses  on  the  porch  clung  to 
the  trellis  in  clusters  of  amorous  sweet- 
ness ;  a  high  hedge  shut  out  the  nearness 
of  Grizzle^s  new  paint  and  evergreens ; 
little  round  groups  of  verbenas  laughed 
at  him  from  the  cool  grass  as  he  walked 
up  the  path ;  nothing  was  there  in  earth 
or  sky  or  water  to  remind  him  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Grizzle  happi- 
ness. 

It  always  was  pleasant  for  Mr.  Came- 
ron to  find  himself  approaching  home ; 
that  day  it  was  doubly  so,  for  the  city 
had  been  hot  and  tiresome,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  magnificent  present  for 
Milla,  the  younger  of  his  two  daughters. 
Yet,  at  thought  of  the  present,  he  sighed 
-—one  of  those  faint  sighs  which  tell  of 
a  constant  care  or  sorrow. 

"Poor  Millal"  said  he,  "I  would 
throw  this  casket  in  the  river  if  I  could 
give  you  back  what  your  aunt  took 
from  you." 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  upon  which  he 
looked,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  unper- 
ceived,  in  the  open  casement  of  the  win- 
dow. Through  the  vista  of  the  long 
parlor,  cool,  yet  full  of  light  and  per- 
fume, he  saw  the  library,  and  beyond 
that,  through  a  bay-window,  the  greea 
trees  of  the  garden.  By  the  library- 
table  sat  his  only  boy,  the  youngest  of 
his  three  children,  a  fine-looking  lad  of 
fourteen.  He  had  pushed  his  books  fh)m 
him,  and,  with  head  bent  down  on  the 
table,  was  listening  to  the  gay  conversa- 
tion transpiring  in  the  parlor. 

There  were  a  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man, and  a  child  curled  up  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  young  lady,  Mr.  Cameron's 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  standing 
up  for  her  lover  to  bind  about  her  head 
a  fillet  of  myrtle  and  white  flowers 
which  he  had  been  weaving. 

A  light  was  radiating  in  her  face  like 
that  of  sunlight  behind  a  rose ;  he  had 
not  bound  the  fillet  without  telling  her 
how  well  it  became  her;  and  who,  that 
has  been  young  and  beloved,  does  not 
know  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  praised, 
imder  such  circomttances  9  She  was  not 
vain  of  her  beauty,  but  she  delighted  in 
it  irlien  it  gave  him  pleasure. 


The  gentleman  might  have  been  any 
where  between  twen^-eight  and  thirty- 
eight,  though  he  looked  not  a  day  over 
the  tot-named  age.  He  had  the  yellow 
moustache  and  dark-blue  eyes  of  a  Ger- 
man ;  his  form  was  elegant,  his  dress 
fastidious;  beyond  that,  he  was  not 
handsome.  He  stood,  however,  in  no 
need  of  handsome  features.  "Pretty" 
men  always  shrank  into  insignificance  in 
the  company  of  Louis  Dassel.  A  quiet 
power  dwelt  in  his  eye,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  his  air  and  conversation, 
more  attractive  to  women  than  pretti- 
ness ;  while  just  that  touch  of  foppish- 
ness was  in  his  dress  which  proved  him 
not  averse  to  being  admired. 

"  You  are  right,  Louis ;  white  is  the 
most  becoming  wear  for  Lissa,"  said  the 
little  girl  in  the  arm-chair.  "  You  have 
as  much  taste  as  a  woman,  Mr.  Dassel. 
Where  did  you  learn  to  make  wreaths  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Louis  knows  every  thing  I  Pve 
often  told  you  so,  Milla." 

Elizabeth  said  this  in  such  good  faith 
as  must  have  been  flattering  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  he  laughed  a  little,  making 
answer — 

"There's  one  thing  I  do  not  know, 
Milla;  and  that  is,  how  much  Bettine 
loves  me — for  she  never  will  confess." 

"Well,  I  am  wiser  than  you  there, 
Mr.  Dassel;  for  Fm  quite  certain  she 
loves  you— desperately  I " 

"  Oh,  Milla  I "  cried  her  sister. 

"Thank  you,  Milla,  for  making  her 
blush  so  prettily.    Look  at  her  now  I " 

Well  worth  looking  ait  was  Elizabeth 
at  that  moment.  Her  white  dress,  soft, 
and  falling  in  profhse  folds,  her  dark 
hair  with  its  green  fillet,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  the  light,  her  cheek  rosy  with 
the  bloom  of  happiness.  Delicious  idle- 
ness of  summer-hours  1 

Mr.  Cameron  remembered  when  Lissa^s 
mother  had  looked  just  so,  and  he  hov- 
ered silently  in  the  window,  loth  to  in- 
terrupt the  little  scene,  and  recalling, 
with  a  thrill,  the  days  of  his  own  court- 
ship. 

The  couple  before  him  were  to  be 
married  in  September,  and  be  was  will- 
ing they  flhould  gather  every  roee  of  this 
•weeteet  Bnmmer-time  as  it  bloomed. 
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Tht  fathered  eye  wtuidered  from  the 
to  the  face  of  the  boy  in  the  11- 
There  waa  a  scowl  upon  itj  as  he^ 
witched  the  betrothed  pair ;  yet  his 
[Ace  WM  a  plt^a^tant  one,  to  which  eoowlB 
did  not  5v  lal. 

"^  U  ia  -  ^  hat  an  unreasonable 

•dislike  Robbie  has  taken  to  Mr.  Daascl/* 
bought  ^Ir.  Cameron,  **  I  suppose  Louis 
lift  b^es  impatieiit  with  him  over  hia 
Qftek^  at  Bome  time^  and  the  boy  has 
eooceived  a  Caney  that  he  is  ill-tem- 
fered.  Jnerer  saw  any  indication  of  it. 
ara  apt  to  think  their  teachers 
AH  the  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
la,  that  he  id  a  foreigner  I  could 
1  led  my  daughter  to  marry  a 

:  a  Am erican,   S til  1 ,  what  differ- 
dot*»  the  mere  birth  make  ?    lie  is 
of  us,  in  heart    It  was  his  love  of 
berty,  his  hate  of  tyrants^  wliich  drove 
to  tlda  country.     He  might  hnve 
'n  rich  and  honored,  had  he  l>cen  wilt- 
to  live  under  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
birth,  hid  education  and  accomplish* 
iCtnta,  justify  our  pride  in  him,     As  to 
vnaking  a  living  for  himself  and  Eliza^ 
'beth,  doubtless  he  will  do  as  well  as  I 
and  my  Liaea  have  done,^^ 

And  noWj  b  fore  hor  father  steps  in, 

let  us  glance  at  Milla  Cameron.    As  she 

{IcAned  back  in  the  great  chair  of  gruen 

tjn  brocatello,  she  looked  like  a  lily 

loiting  between  its  emerald  leaves.   Ton 

'irould  not  know  whether  to  call  her  a 

d  or  woman.    Her  size  was  that  of  a 

of  twelve ;  her  fkce  was  infantile  in 

exquisite,  waxen  fairness;   yet,  its 

ion  was  that  of  womanhood.   She 

as,  really,  sixteen — only  three  years 

ungcr  than  Elizabeth  ;  but  very  slight 

tnd  "mall,  with  a  sort  of  preternatural 

I  h,and  still  spirituaL   Her 

1  ]  niir  glistened  around  her 

L«  »ud  shoulders  in  an  ethereal  vail. 

h<re  was  nothing  fri^tful  and  pinched 

ber  features,  as  is  bo  often  seen  in 

of  invidlda;  she  was  dainty,  dell- 

and  pale,  but  joyous  and  lovable. 

iddenly  she  clapped    her  hands  to- 

m  with  a  gay  laugli : 

TlMuVi  papa  in  the  wijadow,  getting 

ready  to  lactme  you  1 " 

**  How  waa  il  wo  did  not  hear  the 


whistle  f*    said   JCr.    Da&sel,  turtiing, 
quite  self-possessed,  to  greet  Mr.  Camo* 
ron,  while  Lissa^s  cheek  was  as  red  as  a  \ 
carnation  when  her  father  came  to  kiss  it. 

"  Too  thoroughly  preoccupied,  I  dam 
say,"  answered  Mr.  Camt;ron ;  and  then 
he  passed  on  to  hia  younger  duughtor, 
Whose  fiice  was  all  smiles  at  his  approach|  ( 
but  who  had  not  left  her  chair  to  greet 
him,  "  Here's  your  aunt  Mildred's  leg- 
acy ;  it  came  by  the  steamer  yesterday. 
Go,  Robbie,  and  call  your  mother ;  we 
must  examine  the  packet  together.  You 
will  be  quite  an  heiress,  Milla*^' 

"  Dear  aunt  Mildred  I  how  sorry  I  am 
ehe  is  dead,"  she  said,  holding  the  packet ' 
between  her  small   hands,  looking  up 
wistfully. 

Her  father  walked  into  the  library 
and  back  again,  Mildred  hai.1  been  hia 
^vorite  sister  in  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood ;  she  had  been  three  mouths  dead 
and  buried,  over  the  water,  and  tho 
grief  was  a  just  one. 

Mrs.  Cameron  came  in  with  Robbie ; 
she  had  a  flower  in  her  hand,  which  she 
placed  in  her  husband's  button-hole  aa 
she  kissed  him, — their  romance  was  still 
in  progression. 

"  Here  are  Milla's  jewels.  Shall  I  break 
the  seals  ? " 

The  little  party  looked  on  with  in- 
terest, while  he  remove<l  the  wrappers 
from  the  casket,  turned  the  tiny  key, 
and  exposed  the  tretisures  within.  Millars 
little  white  fingers  drew  out  one  beauti- 
ful article  after  another,  holding  it  up 
to  the  light :  £rst,  a  superb  «et  of  dia- 
monds, necklfloo  and  all ;  then  another 
of  diamonds  and  emendda.  The  stones 
had  been  reset  in  the  latest  style.  They 
glittered  in  her  lap  as  if  the  lily  had 
been  deluged  with  flew.  Mr.  Dassel,  at  < 
Mr.  Cameron's  requcet,  gave  them  a 
critical  examination.  He  knew  all  about 
jewels — was  as  expert  in  pronouncing 
upon  them  as  if  brought  up  to  be  a  dia- 
mond merchant, 

"  This  central  stone  in  the  necklace^  i 
and  this  in  the  brooch,  are  both  purticu- 
larly  fine.  Some  of  these  emeralds  are 
very  valuable.  Tho  whole  collation 
would  be  worth,  in  Paris,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars;  bene,  at  the  present  rate  of 
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rxolmngo,  thoy  arc,  of  conne,  worth  much 
mora.  Dill  you  nay  thoy  had  belonged 
to  a  uliitor  of  youn,  Mr.  Oamoron  t  *' 

**  Yph  ;  or,  rather,  nhe  bought  them  for 
Milln.  Intoixling  to  leave  a  certain  sum 
to  hor  naniodftko,  iihr  put  it  in  thia  shape, 
M  m«curt«  nnti  compact.  She  purchased 
the  utoncd,  an«l  hud  thorn  act  a  year  ago, 
wlirn  U)Id  by  hor  physirian  that  she 
couUI  not  Uvo  many  mouths.  She  wrote 
to  mo,  bofort>  her  doath,  her  wishoa  in 
tho  mat  tor." 

*'  Doar  auntio/*  said  Mills,  again.  Her 
oyos  wore  l\ill  of  tcaiv,  and  slie  added, 
tory  9o({  and  low, 

"  I  shall  give  thorn  to  you,  Elitabcth. 
Wmt  do  r  want  of  thorn  f  •' 

"  What  do  you  want  of  thorn  f  To 
koop  and  to  wt^ar,  darling,  of  course.* 

**  I  sliall  novrr  wear  them,  Lissa.  I 
wish  y\m  to  have  them.  Gomel  they 
shall  Ih^  my  bridal  pit^eont — a  magnifi- 
cent one*  y\ni  will  allow.* 

♦*  Xot  ik^  fiM»t^  little  giri.  Your  aunt 
Mildreil  attended  to  all  that.  ShemeAnt 
^v««  and  no  one  else^  to  bav«  them. 
Thoy  c^^n5titute  your  fortune.  If  you 
should  evt'r  want  for  mevis,  you  have 
but  ttk  di.<ivM)e  of  them,  when  the  time 
of  nooMaty  o^Minos^  ami  you  ai«  comfoit- 
aMo  for  life.  It  b  namevi  in  the  will 
that  ros  are  ncvw  to  giT«  them  away ; 
a::si  yon  are  not  K>  make  any  uw  of 
tbtsr..  (XOT'pt  to  WMT  tbeoa.  vctil  yK>u  a?e 
of  acr.  You  ««.  jvxar  aunt  knew  what 
a  cewr-'Uf  hotrt  my  linJe  cW  h«^  and 
«^  d)i  7K->«  ^i«d:«  ycc  to  impoTccvli 
yocT^.f.""  T^n?  «ft3d  Mr.  Cameivwk. 
*•  Tl»  i*  fotr  inn^^me,  KHa."* 

^  O.  papa,  i^ra  can  aZvuy^  taike  care 
<K  Tw.  1  ffooi«^  Tl^T  '••obM  do  £}!»- 
^K-y  *2sd  Loii55  •P  mK-ih  xdo»  ccod.'^ 

-  Tnr  Tiictt  fm.  MH  ia."^ 

^  X#..  Iij«<a.Toc  ITT  ibcsD  OIL.  asii  tbn 
1  cfcL  «*  fbear  effori.  I  oofcid  uot  «ie 
HhML  fit  TcyscCi  Lu«c2&.  i«t  i^Mfla  on 
ymr  larj'  * 

I^iaafC  :.-»:.t  tbr  sa  of  cbxm?i3.^  «Dii 
diamns.ix  ciasvkinc  the  neddboe  a^oct 
tbf  ihrnax.  asc  hraccCKfiit  ahmt  t^  wrirta. 
of  hi^  ite^nteA  ana  with  one  ittr  ftr 
the  hair  be  bamed  die  fSkft  «f  nrrda. 

^Thae  sbraiia  hanv  tas  tot  wmL, 


Softly  as  the  words  were  spoken,  MiUa 
heard  them.  A  single  sparkle  of  fijre 
shot  from  her  eyes,  and  then  she  grew 
very  pale.  She  believed  no  one  noticed 
her  emotion,  and  strove  to  conquer  it. 
Presently  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and 
the  gems  were  returned  to  the  casket 

^*  Leave  Milla  with  me ;  we  will  bring 
up  tho  rear,**  said  Robbie. 

«' Shan't  I  carry  you,  Milla  t  Too 
look  tired  t  '*  asked  her  &ther,  tenderly. 

^  No,  no,  papa,**  with  such  decision, 
that  the  others  left  her  to  follow  with 
her  brother  when  she  pleased. 

**  Little  darling,**  murmured  her 
brother,  kiaaing  her,  as  soon  as  tha 
others  were  out  of  sight  "Elizabeth  is 
a  fine  girl,  but  she  is  not  half  as  beau- 
ti  All  as  you.  Nobody  in  the  worid  could 
look  prettier  in  these  things  than  you, 
sia.** 

''DontteU  me  GO,  Robbie.  Hy  heart 
aches  honiUy  thu  afternoon.  I  know  all 
about  these  jewda.  Aunt  Mildred  never 
expected  me  to  wear  them.  Shethouglit 
it  a  convenient  shape  into  which  to  pal 
the  money.  She  knew  tibat/wtffiwecr 
lai  ry,  Robbie,  and  this  nMiiCT  is  to 
support  me.  No  husband  will  erer  take 
care  of  aw;  Robbie !  Fm  not  a  filtk 
child,  any  Icmgcr ;  and  I  don^  wisk  jo« 
to  act  SA  if  I  were.  But  don^  tell 
mother ;  it  wfll  gm  ber  «o  mncb  pain. 
Emr  one  belierBs  me  a  Imby — and.  In- 
doed.  I  have  been — unxSl  Terr  lalciT.* 

^  Now.  Milhk  how  ftraz^ely  yon  tdk. 
No  one  thinks  tou  a  baby.  Ai  kwC  I 
donX  As  to  whether  yov  CT«r  will 
■niTT.  that  is  a  qrxe^ios.  Ye«>e  good 
cB<n^!h  and  pnttr  cncogn  for  tlie  best 
man  that  ew  lived.  ITIwmnitTc^ 
bevcjber.and  yioBBger  dian  ivm.  /liMM 
marrrygn  thmlknow!  IVinffc  cnn 
ne  hippy  withoot  tnsi^  luaiuM;  nnd 
Pm  irsoJvod  thai,  if  tob  asr  nem  weid- 
doil  I  shall  nener  >«.  We  will  Sv« 
tf^cshf?.  ahr&Ta.  Yoo  can  w«ar  ynv 
pnenx  je««ls  to  pSeaw  me:  ye*  w3l 
nrtt  he  ob^od  to  mSl  tSican.  Vecnar  I 
^hall   make  moHW  cmw^   te 

nit  eager  the 
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d&wn  lier  eobs.  There  were  tliose 
rlio  loved  Milla  as  tht'ir  own  lives, 
koowmg  the  trmU  before  her;  but  ia 
tliis^  Uie  fiiBt  hotir  of  her  fiuifcriug,  a«  a 
t^0man,  they  dreamed  not  of  tbe  change. 
Only  the  quick-mghted  boy,  who  had 
heard  Lout&'fl  words  and  acen  their  effect, 
'1  to  express  a  sympftthy 
vhich  he  could  but  diinJy 

*^  Comtf,  MiIIa,  for  mammals  sake." 
He  half  lifted  her  from  the  chair, 
iking  by  her  aide  as  they  followed 
liter  the  others  to  the  diaing-room. 
When  ihe  6tood  op,  it  became  evident 
why  Milla  was  marked  out  for  the  pecu- 
liar loTe  and  cherUhing  of  her  famUy, 
Sbe  was  deformed — her  back  having 
been  injoii^d  by  an  accident  in  her  in- 
ikocy. 

This  deformity  had  nothing  of  a  re* 
fabxre  character ;  it  was  so  slight  aa  to 
be  sftTcelj  apparent,  with  that  bright 
flO  of  glittering  hair  worn  always  about 
luer  Moulders;  but  it  impaired  her 
b«>7th.  find,  as  the  years  of  chUdhood 
V  .  shad  owed  her  wi  th  a  pain  Ail 

*k.*-..^.- iousncss,  Bhe  had  been  a 
beaotUtil,  sprightly  child,  the  idol  of 
Ibe  boose,  which  numbered  among  its 
fniniltm  her  aunt  Mildred,  who  then  was 
a  ycmn^  lady,  unmarried,  very  fond  of 
fhilicking  with  the  two-year*old  darling. 
In  one  of  those  frolics,  while  toi^sing 
tbe  child  high  in  air,  ihe  lost  her  hold 
a<»me  mischance,  and  the  little  crca- 
fell  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  her 
ipine. 

The  rerootse,  consequent  upon  this 
knfblo  accident^  never  ceased  to  haunt 
H^dred  Cameron,  Night  and  day  she 
plead  with  the  mother  for  the  privilege 
ol  tending  the  sufferer:  ahe  was  engaged 
at  the  Ume^  bat  refused  to  marry  until 
III  lid  recovered  so  much  health 

?.  I  I  ever  have. 

3   were  of    Scotch  de- 
i  married  a  distant  rela- 
^  i on  of  the  ancient  tree,  and 
to  Scotland,  where  her  bus- 
j  I-  T  ir.-5.    She  had  a  small  sum 
!     -r  own — about  equal  to 
'  her  brother  started  in 
"LoLi  sue  had  nerer  used,  but  con- 


stantly invested  it  so  as  to  increase  it, 
always  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
support  to  Milla,  She  knew  the  It^ 
quency  with  which  fortunes  were  madi* 
and  lost  in  America,  and  fi>re8aw  that  a 
time  might  come  when  it  would  be  well 
for  the  helpless  girl  to  have  a  certain 
reliance.  When  her  own  health  failed, 
she  reckoned  up  her  gains,  and  found 
she  had  six  thousand  pounds  at  her  db- 
posaL  With  this  sum  she  bought  the 
stones  and  had  them  set,  thinking  that, 
if  the  money  did  not  draw  interest, 
neither  would  it  be  lost  in  speculation. 
The  loving  aunt  had  made  all  the 
restitution  in  her  power,  but  MiUa,  as 
she  gathered  up  the  shining  wealth,  hskl 
but  gained  a  new  pang  with  her  Jewell, 

CHAPTER  II. 


The  same  afternoon  upon  which  Mr. 
Camerrm  carried  home  Millars  jewels,  in 
the  third-story  front  room  of  a  tenement- 
house  in  M,  street^  Mrs.  Bellows  was 
getting  supper.  Although  nearly  sun- 
aet,  the  lur,  which  ciime  in  at  the  two 
windows,  seemed  little  less  hot  than  that 
which  radiated  from  the  cooking-stove. 
The  children  looked  tired  and  fretful  as 
they  hung  at  these  windows,  and  the 
mother  did  not  wear  her  most  amiable 
expression  as  she  moved  the  pan  of  fried 
potatoes  frx>m  the  griddle  to  the  hearth, 
murmuring  that  Abel  wan  late. 

The  house  had  a  decayed  look,  but  It 
was  neat,  inside  and  out, — evidently  not 
yet  surrendered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  foreign  populatiou,  though  it  had 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendor  as  the 
residence  of  a  down-town  merchant,  and 
was  now  occupied  by  half-a-doren  fami- 
lies. These  people  were  all  American- 
belonging  to  the  respectable  poor — who 
cherish  a  pride,  in  their  way,  quite  as 
commendable  as  tliat  of  their  more  for- 
tunate  neighbors,  A  school-teacher  and 
his  family  occupieil  the  first  floor;  on 
the  second  was  a  widow,  whose  small 
annuity  was  made  the  measure  of  her 
expenditures;  on  the  third,  Abel  Bel- 
lows, porter,  while  a  pale  girl,  who  col- 
ored   photographs,  had  the   hall-bed- 
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room ;  on  tho  fourth,  two  more  widows, 
with  sewing-machines— each  and  all 
more  or  less  intelligent  and  ambitious, 
after  the  manner  of  our  native-born 
people.  8eTcral  h ad  seen  ^'  better  days ; " 
more,  hoped  yet  to  see  them.  So  that, 
while  an  air  of  poverty  and  privation 
pervaded  these  precincts,  it  was  blest 
with  neatness  and  order. 

The  third-floor  tenants  were  the  least 
refined  of  the  inmates.  These  were 
"  regular  Yankees,"  with  all  New  Eng- 
land's industry  and  "  smartness."  A  live- 
ly rag-carpet  covered  the  floor,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  table,  decently 
laid  for  supper. 

Over  an  old-fashioned  mahogany 
bureau  hung  a  colored  lithograph  of 
Washington,  while  quite  a  pile  of  books 
was  arranged  on  either  side,  including 
(bound  in  calf)  "  Josephus,"  the  "  Uni- 
versal History,"  "  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest," 
the  "  Casket,"  and  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs ; " 
with  sundry  illustrated  newspapers  of 
the  day.  A  Connecticut  clock  graced 
the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece.  Towards 
this  Mrs.  Bellows  threw  many  a  weary 
glance;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  occupied  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time  at  each 
sweep  of  its  arc  that  it  did  on  the 
shortest  winter  day — for  the  old  clock 
was  as  exact  as  any  New  England 
spinster,  in  all  its  ways — but  it  did 
scorn,  on  this  languid  afternoon,  to  take 
an  unconscionable  time  to  its  work. 

*^It's  ten  minutes  of  seven,  and  I 
reckon  she's  slow  at  that ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  she  was  right  when  the  bells  struck 
for  six.  Them  potatoes  won't  be  fit  to 
cat  if  Al)el  don't  git  along  right  away," 
— and  she  wiped  tho  sweat  from  her 
forehead  with  the  comer  of  her  apron ; 
"  Matthew,  peck  out  the  winder  aud  sco 
if  yer  father's  comin'." 

At  that  moment  tho  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  a  man  stepped  softly  within. 
He,  too,  was  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
fiwe,  and  looking  very  warm.  Ho  was 
a  middUvslEcd  and  middle-aged  man, 
with  bright,  honest  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  light  complexion.  Uo  glanced 
at  his  wife  with  a  deprecating  look,  as 
he  said : 


"  Hope  I  hav'n't  kept  supper  waiting 
Abby.  'Twas  so  warm,  I  couldn't  make 
much  headway  with  my  walk." 

"If  you  call  it  warm  out  o'  doors, 
what  do  you  think  it  is,  shut  up  in  here 
with  this  cook-stove?  O,  yis,  young 
ones,  you  can  all  laugh  and  holler,  now 
father's  come  home, — but  they've  been 
as  cross  as  bears  all  day, — and  no  won- 
der, stewin'  in  this  oven." 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  'em  out  in  the 
street,  if  'twas  any  cooler  ?  " 

"Because  I  ain't  the  woman,  Abel 
Bellows,  to  let  my  children  run  on  the 
street,  associatin'  with  you  don't  know 
who,  to  say  nothin'  of  the  danger.  Pve 
got  to  bring  them  up  in  a  garret,  it 
seems,  but  I  shan't  bring  'em  up  on  the 
street.  I  don't  know  where  your  pride's 
gone.  It's  little  a  mother  can  do,  when 
they're  own  fiEither  hain't  spunk  enough 
to  keep  his  family  decent.  Set  down,  all 
of  you;  supper's  ready.  No  great  shidces 
of  a  supper,  nuther ;  but  it's  all  there 
was  in  the  house  to  git.  Strawbenies 
are  down  to  ten  cents  a  box ;  but  you 
didn't  leave  a  cent  of  market-money, 
Abel." 

"Didn't  I?  Wall,  I  guess  I  didn't 
happen  to  have  any.  But  Tve  got  a 
month's  pay  now,  Abigail,  and  you 
shall  have  the  berries  for  break&st 
Hero,  Toddle,  father  '11  help  him  up," 
and  he  placed  the  smallest  Bellows  in 
the  high  chair  by  his  side ;  but  when 
he  had  helped  his' wife,  and  the  little 
ones,  to  the  fried  potatoes,  with  scraps 
of  bacon  and  bread-and-butter,  and  had 
taken  his  cup  of  tea,  he  forgot  to  put 
any  thing  on  his  own  plate,  but  sat  star- 
ing at  the  brick  wall  opposite.  His 
wife  regarded  him  with  wonder,  but 
said  nothing,  for  the  heat  had  rendered 
her  a  little  cross.  Presently  he  with- 
drew his  gaze  and  fixed  it  upon  hers. 

"Fyo  got  something  on  my  mind, 
Abby." 

"  That  worries  yer ! " 

"  That  worries  me." 

His  habituaUy  pleasant  face  had  a 
graver  look  upon  it  than  she  usually 
saw  there,  and  as  she  noticed  how  un- 
easy be  WIS  in  his  mind,  and  that  bis 
oyo  fell  before  hers,  the  one  dread  of 
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her  lUe  ^ruug  up.  Slie  laid  down  ber 
knife  and  fork,  pushing  her  chair  a  little 
lindc,  pltsrcing  him  through  With  a 
fthATiif  ADgrj  regard : 

**•  You  duu't  dare  to  tell  me  It's  lot- 
tery-tickets, Abel  Bellows  ?  '* 

*"  It   ain't    lottery -tickets    this    time, 

btj ;  1  'moat  wiah  it  wasw" 

**  U  %i  ain^t  Lottery-tickotj,  what  can 

be  ?  "^  aakod  the  womanj  with  a  aigh 
of  r^ef. 

'*  It's  nothing  that  conceraa  us  in  par- 
Ukler ;  ^tflin^t  no  business  of  mine  at  all, 
in  (act.  But  it'a  a  weight  on  my  mind 
^-a  doad  weight.  It's  Iteavicr  than  them 
lottda  uaed  to  bo  in  the  hardware  atore^ 
before  1  got  my  place  with  Borden  & 
De  Witt;' 

"  What  on  earth  ij  it  ? "  queried  Mrs, 
B^llowfl^  aitting  up  again    and  eating 
,r  or  curioaity  had  restored  her 

.ad  removed  her  ill-humon 
1  iiAu't  teU  nobody ;    for  I  don't 
know  nayselfJ* 

**  For  the  Lord's  sake,  what  a  fool  you 
are,  husband  \     What  are  you   talkin^ 
Pt,  if  ye  don't  know  no  thin'  ?  " 

*  Vm  afmid  I  know  it,  Abby ;    Tm 
And  I  don't  want  to,    Thaf  s 

jkt  it— rd  fur  ruther  not  It's  awful  I 
—And  it  worries  me  'most  aick," 

*^  I   should    think  as   much  t      You 
Itar'n't  tasted  your  aupper  yit«    I  har'n't 
I  yoQ  0O  careless  of  your  rictuala  aince 
be  atore  was  robbed*" 

*  T  it,  again,  wife ;  ifa  about 
at  1     ^           ery."    lie  glanced  at  the 

en,  and,  lowering  hia  voice,  whis- 
L  across  the  table—"  I'm  afraid  Tve 
out  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
»fa  It.'* 

•^AbelBeUowa,  dotelll" 
"Teal   and  the  very  last  person  in 
tlbe  world  you  would  auapect," 
**Whof»» 

**I  daren't  say,  even  to  you,  Abby, 
for  Vm  not  certain;  and  it  might  be 
wTongin'  him.  But,  I've  got  a  clue,  and 
rm  going  to  folicr  it  up." 

**IgQe8a  I  shouldn't  go  round  hlah- 
bln*  it^  if  I  was  told  a  secretV^  said  the 
^.►•.   ^:.i.   ^  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her 

*  1  ^Wi^s  you  could  keep  the  secret, 


Abby — nobody  better,  Fd  like  to  tell 
you  as  much  aa  you'd  like  to  hear  ;  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  jist  jit. 
Wait  a  little— wait  a  little.— Hay,  Tod- 
dle, how  you  cram  your  mouth  I " 

"  Let  him  cram  it,  if  he  likea.  Pro 
sure  I  wonder  he  has  any  appetite,  ahct 
up  in  this  prison,  without  a  blade  of 
gras9  to  tech  his  feet  from  one  week's 
end  to  another,  Vm  sick  of  the  city, 
AbeL  I  wish  yon  would  go  back  to 
Connecticut,  and  take  a  farm." 

**  I  mll^  Abby,  when  my  ship  cornea 
in," 

"From  Havana,  I  'spose  you  mean, 
I've  looked  too  long  for  tl^t  ship.  My 
mind's  made  up,  husband.  You've  sol- 
emnly promised  me  you  won't  squander 
any  more  of  your  small  wages  on  lottery- 
tickets;  and  if  you  break  your  word 
again,  as  you've  done  before,  Fll  take 
the  children  and  go  on  to  where  I  come 
from,    I  can  git  a  livin'  there,  I  reckon/' 

**  Don't  talk  so,  Abby,  please  douH. 
What  would  I  do  without  you  and  the 
children — without  little  Toddle  here  ?  *' 
He  turned  to  the  dimpled  little  fellow, 
as  dear  and  beautiful  to  him,  in  his 
faded  apron  and  bore  feet,  with  Itis  tow- 
head  and  round  blue  eyes,  as  any 
"  curled  darling  of  the  avenne."  "  Don't 
fifet,  wife,  no  more.  By  next  Spring,  if 
I  have  good  luck,  you  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  country— one  that  vdll  Ix?  jist 
the  kind.  Yes,  Abby,  next  Summer  shall 
find  us  where  we  want  to  be.  I've 
picked  out  our  house  already.  You 
know  I  took  a  little  excursion  over  to 
Brooklyn  last  Sunday.  I  rode  clear  out 
into  the  suburbs,  and  then  I  got  out  of 
the  cars  and  walked,  it  was  so  pleasant. 
And  I  came  to  the  handsomest  little 
place  you  ever  saw ;  it  would  suit  you 
and  the  little  on^  to  a  T.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  over  the  front  fence,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  was  the  spot  I 
was  looking  for — none  o*  your  l»rick 
city-houses,  all  up  and  down  stairs, 
but  a  large,  wide,  white  house,  with 
green  shutters,  and  a  piazzer  all  ronnd, 
like  them  houses  down  to  Norrichj 
and  flowers  in  the  yard,  with  a  Hg 
garden  back^  where  the  children  can 
run  and  holler,  and  you  could  have  your 
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rows  of  lettuce  and  onions,  as  handsome 
as  flowers  to  my  eyes.  I  was  so  struck 
with  it,  that,  wh^  a  gentleman  came 
Out,  I  asked  the  price,  and  if  it  was  for 
sale." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  it  ootdd  be  bought,  and  the 
price  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  That's 
about  the  figure — don't  you  think  so, 
Abigail  9  If  you'd  like  to  go,  FU  take 
you  out  there,  next  Sunday,  and  get 
your  views  of  the  property." 

Mrs.  Bellows  did  not  seem  yery  much 
fluttered  by  this  yision  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  She  had  beheld  too  many 
castles-in-air  Aide  and  burst.  Nererwas 
there  a  poverty-etricken  and  sufiering 
family  who  lived  in  such  ideal  grandeur 
as  Mr.  Bellows'.  He  was  always  bringing 
home  silk  dresses  and  Paisley  shawls, 
always  getting  a  pony  for  the  boy  and 
a  piano  for  the  girl,  always  moving  into 
a  beautiful  brown-stone  palace  or  coun- 
try villa — ^in  imagination;  that  is,  he 
always  was  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  draw  a  prise. 

"And  supposin'  I  did  like  it,  what 
then?" 

Her  voice  was  rising,  as  she  asked 
this,  looking  him  fall  in  the  {ace, 

"  Why,  then,  I  hope— well  buy  it- 
next  Spring." 

"  How  would  you  pay  for  it  t " 

The  blufl^  hearty  man  seemed  to  shrink 
and  grow  smaller  before  the  cool  scorn 
of  this  question. 

"  Why,  I  suppose — ^I  hope — ^I  expect 
to  have  better  luck.    Before  Spring" — 

She  arose  to  her  feet,  pain  and  anger 
whitening  her  face. 

"  Not  another  word,  Abel ;  youVe 
broken  your  promise.  You've  been 
wasting  your  money  on  tickets  again." 

"I  only  took  a  half,  this  time,"  he 
pleaded,  nervously  rattling  his  fork 
against  the  side  of  his  plate.  "  It  was 
only  ten  dollars,  and  Pm  sure  to  have 
my  luck  turn,  some  day." 

"  Only  ten  dollars  I "  looking  wearily 
at  the  darned  and  faded  clothes  of  her 
little  ones,  at  the  greasy  supper  and 
dose  room,  and  walking  to  the  window 
to  hide  her  itice^  ebe  bunt  out  crying. 

Poor  woman !  if  it  had  been  fha  firat 


time,  or  the  hundredth  I — ^but  it  was  not 
Her  husband  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  a  drinking  man ;  his  one  habit  waa 
as  wasteful,  though  he  was  always  so 
kind.  The  meal  was  quite  spoiled  for 
Mr.  Bellows,  now;  he  swallowed  his 
cup  of  tea  and  left  the  table,  looking 
guilty,  and  as  if  he  wanted  very  much 
to  approach  and  comfort  his  suffering 
wife,  but  was  hardly  bold  enough  to 
make  the  attempt  The  children  stared 
at  their  mother  in  mute  astonishment, 
until  little  Toddle,  quite  overcome  by 
sympathetic  distress,  joined  in  her  cry- 
ing with  a  chorus  of  wails.  His  fiither 
took  him  up,  soothed  him ;  then,  as  if 
gaining  courage  by  having  the  child  on 
his  arm,  approached  the  weeping  wo- 
man, and  crooked  his  other  arm  about 
her  neck,  saying  awkwardly, 

"  There  I  there !  don't,  Abby  I  You 
scare  the  little  fellow." 

"Abel  Bellows,  I  don't  know  what 
under  the  sun  and  earth  I  ever  married 
you  for  I " 

"  I  don't,  no  more,"  he  answered,  rue- 
fully, "  unless  'twas  because  I  was  a  Bel- 
lows, and  you  could  blow  me  up" — a 
fiivorite  pun  of  his,  worn  threadbare 
long  ago ;  "  and  perhaps  because  I  was 
Abel,  and  you  thou^t  Pd  be  able  to 
take  care  of  you.  But,  never  mind,  wife, 
it'll  all  come  out  right  Kext  year  at 
this  time  we  won't  be  here."  He  kissed 
her  check,  and  sat  down  in  the  window, 
jolting  Toddle  on  his  knee ;  while  she, 
silent,  and,  it  may  be,  sullen  and  de- 
spondent, cleared  up  the  dishes  and 
washed  them. 

All  this  time  the  father  jolted  the 
baby,  humming  over  and  over — 

"  Blow  the  bellows,  old  man,** 

until  the  child  was  asleep,  when  he 
slipped  his  night-gown  on  him,  as  deftly 
as  a  woman  could  have  done  it,  and 
deposited  him  in  the  "  trundle-bed,"  in 
the  back  room.  The  two  other  children 
were  nodding  against  the  window-sill, 
"tired  out  with  the  heat,"  as  he  said, 
lifting  them  also  to  a  place  beside  little 
Toddle. 

Then  he  walked  back  and  forth  sev- 
eral timet  through  the  close  room ;  the 
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gu  wifi  l^lited  in  tlie  street,  and  a  faint 
aigtit^wiad  tiftgan  to  rajtie  the  window- 

••  lt*t  getting  h  trifle  cooler,  outside ; 
I  csuH  Atand  it,  in  here.  Do  you  feel 
like  tmMng  a  walk,  wife  T '' 

Mni  BdlowB  bad  aot  recovered  from 
lier  fit  of  depresdon  ;  at  fint  ahe  did  not 
ttswcr*  then^  Bulldij — 

**  Pm  too  tired  *  and  I  can^t  leare  the 

**TOe^r©  all  rights  sound  asleep; 
wod'I  wake  up  tUl  momin*/* 

*•  I  ahan^  leare  'em,  Abel  Bellows — 
waking  op  m  a  fright  and  finding  them- 
aelrai  alone ; — and  perhapa  comin^  back 
lad  sedn*  the  house  a-fire,  and  thcf 
a^motherin^  np  in  the  third  story*  Tg^is 
tuk  go  oat  and  enjoy  yourself;  but  a 
womanV  work  is  never  done.  Tve  got 
lfaeih«rw*fl  trousers  to  pat^h/* 

TU  Mk  Mias  Bayle^  to  mind  the 
fillle  onm ;  she'd  as  lief  as  not.  Come, 
td  OS  go  down  on  the  Bowery,  and  get 
a  gboB  of  soda-water  or  lemonade**' 

**  t  don^  have  tho  stomach  to  enjoy 
soda-vrater,  when  ttie  young  ones  hain^t 
had  a  treat  for  weeks.  Vm  not  goin* ; 
m  you  needn^t  wait  for  me/* 

With  a  sod  aigli,  Abel  turned  and 
went  out.  A  nngle  gas-jet  burued 
dimly  hi  the  hall ;  he  paused  beneath  it, 
Aliabling  for  something  in  his  pocket. 
Fteaently  he  found  what  he  was  search- 
lag  for,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
which  flashed  over  it  in  a  dazzling, 
magical  manner^  fkscianting  to  heboid. 
The  little  object  which  he  held  up  thns^ 
renewed  eiiamination,  was  a  sleerd* 
;ton,  of  antiqae  pattern,  and  probably 
if  considerable  value,  for  the  button, 
which  was  of  rich  gold,  held  in  its 
centre  an  emerald  of  large  size  and 
fQpcrb  lustre — a  real  jewel,  lambent 
tii8tr«^  which  emanated  from  it  in  a 
gre«Q  aurtolc. 

"I  know  them  buttons  well,  and  I 
toow  who  owns  the  mate.  I  found  it 
Cibrtf,  true  enough.  My !  my  heart 
itopp«d  beatin*  when  I  saw  it  in  thai 
epot,  and  realised  who  it  belonged  ta 
U  looks  bad — desperate  bad.  That 
itafi^s  worth  money ;  it's  curioui  he 
fattn^  complained  of  losin'  it«** 
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Just  tlien  a  light  stop  resounded  near ; 
Miss  Bay  lea  had  come  out  of  the  hall- 
bedroom,  and  was  approaching  him ;  ho 
tbni^t  the  ahimmcring,  flashing  sleeve- 
button  back  into  his  pocket,  turning 
towards  her  with  a  flush,  like  that  of 
guilty  on  his  merry,  fmnk  face. 

'^^I  feci  lonely  this  evening;  I  was 
going  in  to  see  your  wife," 

Mr.  Bellows  cast  a  look  of  mingled 
pity  and  admiration  at  the  pale  face,  as 
he  answered  the  sweet  voice— 

**  Step  right  in,  then ;  she'll  be  un- 
common glad  to  see  you,  fbr  sho^s  a 
little  in  the  dumps  beraeU^  this  evening 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mjsb  Baylea,"  said 
the  man,  reddening,  and  changing  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  "  Fve 
gone  and  done  it  agin,  and  most  broke 
ber  heart,  I  reckon.  But  you  know, 
Hiss  Bayles,  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  I  did  it  all  for  the  best  f  " 
— regarding  her  with  an  anxious  smile, 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Bellows,  1  know  you 
did  it  because  you  hoped  to  win  a 
prize  " — 

'*  And  make  up  all  Pve  spent  in  that 
way,  and  shut  up  Abby's  complaints, 
and  make  her  happy,  as  she  deserves  to 
be." 

'*  But  that  does  not  make  it  right  for 
you  to  break  your  plighted  word, — while 
fifteen  years  of  experience  ought  to  teach 
you  how  slender  your  charicei  are/* 

**  I  know,  1  know  it  all.  But  when 
Fvc  wasted  so  much  money,  bought  so 
many  tickets  that  ditln't  draw,  Vm 
certain  my  chance  must  come  soon. 
Don^t  yon  see  it  f  Fve  spent  about  four 
thousand  dollars  in  tickets  since  I  got 
in  the  habit  of  first  buyin'  *em,  and  l^ve 
never  drawed  but  two  hundred  dollare 
yet ;  so  I  dare  not  stop  now,  I  muH  get 
my  money  back.  I  mu^t  keep  on  until 
I  do  get  it  back." 

Miss  Bayles  shook  her  head  disap- 
provingly ;  he  almost  fancied  that  tsars 
came  into  her  dark  eyes;  he  fldgetted 
back  on  to  the  other  foot,  changing  the 
subject  to  his  stereotyped  question, 
whenever  he  met  the  delicate,  sad-look- 
ing artist-^ 

*^  How's  boaineis  to-day,  Miss  Bayles  i  ^' 

Kow  he  knew  the  lady  was  not  in 
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business  for  heraelf--that  she  was  paid 
by  the  job,  not  week ;  and  this  was  his 
way  of  showing  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Impossible  it  would  be  to  describe  the 
respectful,  tender  tone  and  manner,  in 
which  the  common-place  inquiry  was 
made.  The  young  lady  understood  all 
the  sympathy  which  it  implied,  smiling 
brightly  as  she  said, 

"  We  have  all  we  can  do,  just  now, 
thank  you." 

"  That's  good,"  was  the  hearty  re- 
sponse. "  Pve  been  tryin'  to  git  wife  to 
go  out  for  a  mouthftd  of  fresh  air,  but 
she  won't ;  and  when  a  woman  won't, 
she  won't,  the  song  says;  so  I  hope 
you'll  cheer  her  up  a  little,  Miss  Bayles ; " 
and  he  descended  the  staircase,  leaving 
the  young  visitor  to  cheer  desponding 
Mrs.  Bellows. 

When  Abel  reached  the  street,  he 
looked  up  and  down.  He  ?iad  proposed 
a  stroll  in  the  Bowery,  to  recreate  him- 
self with  a  sight  of  the  crowds  sure  to 
be  out  in  that  vicinity ;  but  his  wife's 
rebuff  had  destroyed  all  desire  for  the 
little  treat  of  lemonade  or  ice-cream, 
which  he  would  have  ei\]oyed  if  shared 
with  her.  Then,  too,  that  thing  which 
he  had  found,  and  which  burned  in  his 
pocket  like  a  coal  of  living  fire,  was  the 
means  of  turning  his  steps  in  another 
direction. 

Hardly  aware  of  what  was  leading 
him,  or  whither  he  was  going,  that 
trouble  of  mind— that  haunting  mystery 
and  terror  which  had  taken  up  its  un- 
welcome abode  in  his  breast — impelled 
him  to  retrace  the  route  he  had  so  re- 
cently trodden,  and,  much  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  at  length  found  himself  in 

R street,  looking  up  at  the  closed 

windows  of  a  tail  marble  store,  across 
the  main  entrance  of  which  glittered 
the  name  of  the  firm  who  were  his 
employers — ^Borden  &  De  Witt.  If  a 
policeman  had  suddenly  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  what  was  he  doing  there  ?  "  he 
could  not  have  answered ;  he  was  porter 
in  the  store,  and  had  left  it  for  the  night, 
without  any  purpose  to  come  back  and 
stare  at  its  blank  outside  walla. 

Borden  A  De  Witt  were  importers 
of  silks,  shawls,  and  laoe-goods.    Abel 


Bellows  had  been  with  them  as  porter 
several  years,  enjoying  their  confidence, 
and  even  their  respect ;  for,  humble  as 
was  his  position,  who  could  deny  gen- 
uine respect  to  his  willing  industry,  his 
healthy,  merry  temperament,  and  to  his 
own  modest  self-respect,  pleasant  fruit 
of  American  soil? 

It  was  now  nearly  a  month  gone  that 
Abel  came  down,  one  morning,  to  open 
the  store.  When  he  unlocked  the  pour- 
derous  bolts,  and  stepped  in  on  the  first 
floor,  he  was  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  reigned.  Usually  the  watchman, 
a  careM,  sober  man,  well-fitted  for  his 
post,  was  quite  ready  to  be  relieved  of 
his  tedious  night-duty ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

"  Fallen  asleep,  perhaps,"  thought  the 
porter,  loudly  calling  his  name,  without 
obtaining  an  answer.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  "  look  up  "  his  friend,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  goods ;  his  heart  beat  m 
little  faster  as  he  ascended  the  broad 
staircase  to  the  second  story,  but  he 
stood  quite  still  when  he  saw  the  watch- 
man there,  lying  upon  the  fioor,  dead, 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  When  the 
first  shock  left  him  power  to  move,  he  ' 
rushed  out  after  the  police. 

An  examination  showed  the  poor 
watchman  to  have  been  dead  for  several 
hours,  and  the  store  to  have  been  robbed 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  dress-silks,  a  couple  of  costly  camePs- 
hair  shawh,  and  a  quantity  of  expensive 
lace;  in  all,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

No  due  had,  as  yet,  been  obtained  as 
to  the  robber  or  robbers. 

The  goods  had  evidently  been  selected 
with  the  view  to  get  as  much  value  into 
as  small  a  compass  as  possible;  the 
whole  could  have  been  carried  in  a 
couple  of  ordinary  trunks. 

It  was  believed  that  the  robber  had 
killed  the  watchman  in  self-defence,  as 
the  revolver  which  the  latter  carried  had 
been  fired  twice,  the  ball  from  one  dis- 
charge lodging  in  a  pillar  near  by; 
the  other  had  not  been  found.  His 
death  had  been  effected  by  a  blow  fh>m 
a  stool,  which  lay  broken  near  at  hand. 
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The  excitement  had  partially  sab- 
gided ;  the  victim  was  buried,  his  widow 
pensioned  by  the  firm,  the  police  in- 
stracted  that  their  continued  yigilanoe 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  : — ^what 
hew  interest  was  it  that  drew  Abel 
Bellows,  on  this  languid  summer-eyen- 
ing,  back  to  the  familiar  street,  to  gaze 
up  at  the  building,  which  he  had  quitted 
not  two  hours  previously  ? 

£arly  that  morning,  while  sweeping 
out  a  portion  of  the  third  floor,  he  had 
accidentally  overturned  a  pile  of  small 
paper-boxes,  containing  laces.  As  the 
covers  flew  off  one  or  two,  something 
dropped  with  the  soft  goods,  which 
made  a  slight,  ringing  noise,  and  rolled 
away  a  few  feet  distant.  He  thought  it 
m  small  gold  coin,  which  had  come  by 
chance  into  the  box,  along  with  its 
l^;itimate  conteuts ;  but,  upon  picking 
It  up,  found  it  to  be  a  sleeve-button. 
He  held  it,  and  gazed  at  it,  as  if  the 
green  stone  with  which  it  was  set  had 
been  the  glittering  eye  of  a  basilisk. 
He  knew  to  whom  the  button  belonged ; 
be  had  observed  the  pair,  f^quently,  in 
the  snowy  wristbands  of  their  owner, 
for  they  were  of  peculiar  pattern,  while 
the  brilliancy  of  the  gems  must  have 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
different person. 

How  came  the  button  in  the  box  ?  and 
why  had  the  loser  not  proclaimed  his 
loss  t  The  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
had  no  business  to  send  him  to  that 
part  of  the  store,  though  he  might 
possibly  have  been  called  there  on  an 
errand.  It  was  from  those  very  boxes 
the  laces  had  been  abstracted  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  How  their  owners, 
when  examining  into  their  losses,  could 
have  overlooked  this  stray  button,  he 
could  not  see. 

He  placed  the  silent  witness  carefully 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  resumed  his 
sweeping. 

All  that  day  Abel  remained  in  a  state 
of  subdued  excitement.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  inform  his  em- 
ployers of  his  discovery.  Indeed,  the 
most  of  the  time  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was,  that  ho 
must  be,  mistaken  in  the  inference  which 
he  drew  from  the  simple  fact  of  the 
button  being  in  that  box. 

It  was  the  restlessness  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  mind  which  had 
drawn  him  back,  to  stare,  by  gas-light, 
at  the  house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt. 
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FREDERICKSBURG. 

DECEICBBB  13,  1882. 

A  8ITLLBK  river  spanned  by  narrow  bridges 

That  trembled  on  its  tide ; 
In  the  mj  distance  cannon-bristling  ridges, 

A  host  on  either  side ; 

A  pause  as  of  the  storm  that  ere  its  onset 

Pauses  to  gather  breath ; 
A  sileuce  as  of  men  that  know  with  sunset 

Their  sun  may  set  in  death ; 

And  then  across  the  darkly-rolling  river. 

Across  the  creakinff  planks. 
That  swayed  and  trembled  with  an  ominous  shiver. 

We  surged  in  serried  ranks. 

On  through  the  misty  morning,  chill  and  cheerless. 

That  weakly  thrattened  rain, 
like  cidld-ittfb  Niobe  pent  with  tean,  yet  tearless, 

Yearning  to  weep--*in  vain. 
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No  nm  reflected  in  cm  bayonets^  gleaming 

Shone  from  the  leaden  skies, 
Ab  in  our  hearts  no  son  of  hope  was  beaming 

To  lighten  in  our  eyes. 

Tet  on,  though  hopeless,  fearless  still  as  ever, 

Across  the  swaying  planka, 
Across  th«  sollen,  blackly-fiowing  river 

Strode  our  unfaltering  ranks. 

And  up  the  Airther  shore ;  then  quickly  forming, 

Stood  still  with  'bated  breath, 
TiU  came  the  stem  command,  ^*  Prepare  for  storming !  ** — 

And  we  prepared  for  death. 

A  sudden  leap,  as  of  a  torrent  leaping 

Free  from  its  icy  bands, 
A  m^hty  sweep,  as  of  a  tempest  sweeping 

Vast  oyer  desert-sands : 

A  little  space  methought  my  brain  was  turning, 

Awhile  my  heart  stood  still. 
And  then  through  brain  and  heart  nuhed,  fiercely  burning, 

A  wild,  tumultuous  thrill. 

And  I,  too,  leapt  into  the  seething  ocean 

Of  battle,  and  was  swept 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  dark  commotion. 

Where  Death  his  revel  kept 

A  blinding  flash,  a  burst  of  sudden  thunder, 

An  awful,  curdling  cry 
Of  anguish,  and  the  wild,  despairing  wonder 

Of  life  just  taught  to  die : 

An  arrowy  flame  that  from  the  gloom  outspringing 

Smote  me  so  that  I  sank, 
My  senses  numbed,  and  in  my  ears  a  ringing — 

A  pang,  and  then  a  blank. 

And  then  slow-floating,  bending,  lifting,  falling, 

A  wrathful  cloud  was  spre^ 
That  brooded  over  us  in  shapes  appaUing, 

Still  changed  to  shapes  more  dread : 

They  saw  them  not  who  wrestled  with  the  torrent. 

Making  uncertain  head 
Against  the  billows  of  that  sea  abhorrent, 

A  true  Sea  of  the  Dead. 

But  we  flung  out  upon  the  battle's  margin 

Like  wrecks  or  stranded  weeds 
Left  by  the  faithless  wave,  whose  onward  chaiging 

They  led,  when  it  recedes : 

We  saw  such  visions  as  the  eye  of  mortal 

But  seldom  sees  in  life, 
Ab  though  of  fiends  upwhiried  fh>m  hell's  dark  portal 

To  join  congenial  strifei 

Tet  round  us  still  tiie  tide  of  fight  waa  boiUiig, 

Now  rolled  upon  the  Ibe, 
Now  badnvard  fhuB  tiioee  cruel  Iffilgbto  i«eoiiliig 

With  many  an  ebb  and  flow. 
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And  thus  till  pitying  Night  came  down  in  aoirow 

To  end  the  hopeless  strife, 
And  Death  and  Bleep  stood  sentry  till  the  morrow 

By  the  shut  doors  of  Life. 

But  I— I  slept  not    Softly,  sadly,  slowly, 

The  solemn  moon  uprose 
And  showered  her  mellow  radiance,  mild  and  holy, 

AlDce  upon  the  foes. 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  unveiled  their  splendor 

Along  the  blue  above, 
The  eyes  of  angels— so  I  fancied— tender 

With  pity  and  with  love. 

I  felt  their  dewy  kisses  on  my  fcmhead 

GharmiDg  away  my  pain : 
So  x>eace  fell  on  me,  and  those  visions  horrid 

Merged  in  the  gloom  again. 

Scarce  had  they  vanished  firom  my  sight,  when  straightway 

Down  ihe  broad  bridge  of  light 
That  leads  to  heaven  through  the  moon's  fair  gateway, 

Came  many  a  lovelier  sprite. 

And  one  among  them  eminent  in  beauty 

O'er  all,  of  form  and  fiwe 
Like  herVi  to  whom  my  earthly  love  and  duty 

Were  vowed  in  happier  days. 

Her  glorious  eyes,  dim  with  a  strange,  sad  yearning, 

Bent  o'er  me :  on  my  cheek 
Her  breath  was  soft ;  and  thrilled  with  life  returning, 

I  sighed,  and  strove  to  qpeak. 

But,  lo  I  that  instant  swept  a  cloud  before  me ; 

It  passed,  and  none  was  nigh : 
The  moon  and  stars  shone  calndy,  coldly  o'er  me, 

The  night-wind  whispered  by. 

I  know  no  more.    They  tell  me  that,  defeated 

And  crushed,  yet  still  a  day 
We  held  our  ground,  then  sullenly  retreated, 

Turning  tike  boars  at  bay 

When  closer  pressed :  and  so,  defiant  ever, 

Across  the  moaning  planks 
Once  more  we  passed  and  o'er  the  darkling  river ; 

But,  ah !  with  narrower  ranks. 

They  tell  me  this  upon  my  pallet  lying 

Beside  thy  waters  clear, 
Fladd  Potomac,  maimed,  it  may  be  dying, 

With  no  loved  voice  to  cheer — 

No  lovinff  hand  to  smooth  my  aching  pillow : 

The  hand  is  cold  afar. 
The  voice  is  hushed.    As  well,  perhaps,  the  willow 

Should  wreathe  my  maiden  war. 

Yet  not  in  vain  I  die.    Tenfold  fimtion 

Shall  bless  the  edi  which  blood 
Hath  liartilised.    Thore  is  no  loftier  ndmioa 

Than  death  for  Freedom's  good. 
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THE    BEGINNING    OF    NEW    YORK. 


There  have  been  many  metliods  of 
writing  History — all  bad. 

There  is  the  BecUiitie.  The  great 
principle  of  this  is,  to  prove  that,  in  the 
year  1128,  a  boot-jack,  that  could  not 
now  be  bought  of  your  artist  in  leather 
for,  say  one  pound  ten,  could  hare  been 
purchased  for  twopence  ha'penny;  and 
that  the  illustrious  Duke  Hurly-Burly 
had  to  take  off  his  jerkin,  poke  out  his 
tongue,  and  fall  into  a  perspiration, 
before  he  could  sign  his  name — ^which 
remains  illegible  to  all  but  the  initiated. 

There  is  the  Pieturesqtte,  This  differs 
in  no  essential  particular  from  the  writ- 
ing of  romances. 

There  is  the  Scientific:  subdivided 
into  the  geological,  the  chemical,  the 
mechanical,  the  physiological,  the  iso- 
thermal, and  many  others. 

Then  there  is  what  we  historians  call 
the  Phila9ophicah  This  consiBts  in  the 
establishment  of  one  great  central  whim- 
wham,  around  which  the  planets  are 
made  to  revolve.  It  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity  of  motive. 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  Diodrich 
Knickerbocker,  which  has  some  good 
points  to  it :  but  he  rambles  too  much. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  an- 
other method,  which  includes  all  the 
merits  and  avoids  all  the  defects  of  all 
the  rest  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  that  can 
poswbly  bo  devised,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  BO ;  and  I  say  so  whether  I  be 
allowed  or  not.  Why  should  I  be 
modest  about  it  ?    It  is 

MT  SYSTEM, 

which  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

Before  I  begin  on  my  main  topic, 
however,  I  must  do  a  little  in  the  way 
of  removing  obstacles. 

Whoever  has  read— and  who  has  not  t 
—The  History  of  New  York,  compiled 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  industri* 
0U8  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker,  most  have 
been  impressed  with  the  minute  emdi- 
tion  of  that  flunona  work.    To  thfe  no 


one  will  more  heartily  bear  testimony 
than  the  present  writer.  In  fact,  those 
only  who,  like  myself^  have  been  en- 
gaged in  kindred  pursuits,  can  adequate- 
ly appreciate  it.  Yet  am  I  bound  to 
protest  against  certain  of  his  statements, 
honestly  made  as  no  doubt  they  were. 
For  truth  is  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
no  name  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
against  it 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
main  he  is  correct :  and  the  first  objec- 
tion I  make  to  him  is,  not  that  he  did 
not  begin  soon  enough,  but  that  he  hat 
neglected  to  indicate  to  us  the  precise 
location  of  the  first  germ,  so  to  speak, 
of  Ms— of  our — commonwealth.  This 
singular  omission  is  but  another  proof 
of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most  pains- 
taking annalist  to  cover  every  possible 
contingency  of  foture  inquiry.  The 
goodness  of  Providence  is  also  exhibited 
in  this  matter.  For,  if  the  great  men 
who  have  passed  away  had  absolutely 
exhausted  every  field  of  investigation, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  us,  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
that  have  fallen  f^om  their  tables,  to 
make  a  living  at  all  ?  Indeed,  would  it 
be  worth  while  for  us  to  exist  ? 

His  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  may  pass  muster.  But  then  there 
is  a  terrible  hiatus,  and  he  skips  almost 
at  once  to  sundry  Indians  and  Dutch- 
men, not  much  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Diedrich,  Uncle  Diedrich,  (for  I 
will  not  venture  to  call  you  my  brother,) 
this  will  not  do.  The  scientific  mind 
of  the  present  age  demands  exactitude : 
and  exactitude  in  this  matter  I  have 
hope  to  furnish  it 

Shades  of  Herodotus  and  Knicker- 
bocker, assist  me  now — shade  of  Knick- 
erbocker, particularly  1  For  I  humbly 
propoee  to  supply,  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own,  the  sole  link  wanting  in  that  in- 
imitable chain  of  events  which  you 
have  so  admirably  foiged.    And  here  I 
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power  to  do  tliis^ 
bj  ft  1  1.    HftTing,  in  my 

JifircUoss  ODd  uyudidotB  days,  indulged 
one  CTcmmg  in  an  inordinate  Eiipper  of 
PM^ied  sliell-fislL,  wliich  I  imprudently 
.lif..r'  ,■+.„]  fQ  modify  with  a  correspond- 
[y  of  wluskey-punch,  tliat 
UgiH  J  !P  V  wore  disorderly — and,  lo  1  as 
ia  a  moTing  panorjima,  tbe  whole 
leqoeace  of  events  swept  Blowly  past 
ine  in  my  troubled  slct^p^  and  mnch  I 
aiw  imd  much  I  be?Lrd,  some  small 
portion  of  wliicli  I  shall  dow  unfold. 

Bc^rcJb  had  the  coufeiou  of  the  Deluge 
Unliiided  into  comparative  qui<ft,  and  the 
booible  efSiux  of  sand  and  tmah  caused 
by  tlie  breaking  away  of  the  Highlanda 
of  the  Hudson  ceased  its  disturbance 
•X  Ihc  pune  waters  of  the  Bay,  when  two 
wtlkn  took  posses&ion  of  what  is  now 
Iki  isUod  and  city  of  New  York.  They 
locited  themaelTefl  on  the  eaat^m  ahelv- 
ing  <Mcle  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  little 
core  including  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
Mare  street*    They  ware  oysters, 

Tbire  is  a  little  of  the  oyster  in  every  in- 
dtgioonsand  unadulterated  New-Yorker 

^to  thia  day.  Overlaid,  it  may  be,  by 
hisnjf  excitement,  and  dissipation,  your 
tee  ton  of  Manhattan  is  at  bottom  a 
kcrions  and  contented  mollusc^  As 
Ffxxniuunity  also,  New  York  19  yet  an 
gttiva  edulit^  and  in  that  faith  is  mis- 
goyeined.  The  Pistols  of  to-day  treat 
it  in  tho  style  of  FaktaflTs  ancient,  as 

|h  "Mine  oyster 

^m  WTiich  I  Trith  pword  will  op'-u. 

j^f  T  viU  ix4oFt  the  aum  ill  cquipugQ,*' 

~  /  mil  Tftort  the  mm  in  equipft^e !  u  e., 
ai»ording  to  foot-note,  **I  will  pay 
you  Again  in  atolen  guotls."  (Univer- 
nl  ffiimkespeare  \  most  certainly,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  ward  poli- 
tlciAU.  Here  is  the  whole  theory  of 
municipal  corruptiou.)  But,  it  ia  won- 
derfuL  You  may  cut  out  its  heart,  or 
iWaUoir  it  whole,  and  it  will  make  no 
e,  and  scarcely  complaint.  But 
E^  premature. 

return.  They  (the  oysters)  took 
doKn  the  map,  and,  having  examined 
it  ■!!,  in  a  lush  and 

gl  r  will  we  cuddle. 

Ii  ic  not  the  most  commodious  ffltua- 
tioQ  lo  tlie  whole  vn  rM  ?  ^ 
VOU  L i 


**Yes,"  returned  the  lady.  **  A  ealt- 
tide  on  one  hand,  to  give  us  tone,  and 
fresh  water  on  the  other,  to  fatten  Us.^' 

This  was  a  very  scndble,  nay,  siga- 
cioua  detemiinalion  of  philosophy,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  possibly  re- 
move themselvea  any  where  else* 

*^  And  here,'^  said  they  to  each  other, 
*'  the  wild  desert  beyond  us  aliall  send 
down  whatever  the  desert  produces  x  and, 
by-and-by,  we  shall  have  the  saponicity 
of  bananas  in  otir  palates,  and  now-and- 
then  a  Duchesse  d'AngouKuie  pear — ^to 
say  nothing  of  oranges,  pineapples,  cod- 
Ml,  and  guano— delicious  1 " 

And  they  snapped  their  shells. 

*^  All  the  luxuries  of  every  season  and 
of  every  clime  \  '*  pursued  the  lady, 

"  And,  in  the  course  of  time,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  they  will  build  eewers,  and 
there  will  be  a  game  flavor  every  where. — 
And  then,  you  know,  in  the  Winter,  when 
it's  very,  very  cold,  weUl  have  a  counter- 
paae  of  ice,  and  that^s,  oh,  so  cosy  I  ^^ 

"  And  80  gented  1 "  added  the  lady. 

This  is  still  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  New  York. 

All  this,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
said  prophetically ;  for  oysters  in  those 
days  were  much  wiser  than  they  are 
now — and  yet,  like  many  wise  men,  had 
not  much  common  sense,  or  they  had 
kept  themselves  further  from  New  York, 
for  the  sake  of  their  posterity,  if  not 
their  own. 

So  far  so  good.  Now,  there  is  to 
every  great  historical  theory  one  weak 
point.  We  have  arrived  at  the  weak 
point  of  mine,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  h 
this — the  transition  from  the  oyster  to 
the  oyster-cater,  or  Indian.  The  opera* 
tion  is  delicate ;  but,  trust  in  me,  aud 
all  will  come  out  right.    Hare  goes. 

It  is  an  established  physiolo^cal  fact, 
that  in  seven  yeare  or  so  the  whole 
corporeal  frame,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  and 
all,  is  completely  renewed.  It  stands 
then  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
if  a  man  lives  seven  years  on  nothing 
but  oysters,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
will  have  become  an  oyster  himselt 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Indicms  of 
the  Manhado<»,  or  New  York. 
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Hallo  I  My  good  friend,  it  is  the 
converse  of  this  you  want  to  prove. 

Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  sure  enough ! — 
Well,  rU  tell  you  how  it  was,  then.  It 
is  sufficiently  known  that  maize  or  In- 
dian cam  is  indigenous  to  this  conti- 
nent. Undoubtedly,  before  there  were 
any  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river,  it  grew  freely  and  spontaneously 
there.  In  all  human  probability,  the 
oysters  gathered  it  for  their  winter  sup- 
ply. They  are  very  fond  of  meal.  Ask 
Downing,  jr.  I  myself  have  seen  in- 
numerable skeletons  of  oysters  in  the 
cornfields  along  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Now, 
as  an  oyster  is  a  much  smaller  animal 
than  a  man,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
Oiat  he  renews  his  corporeality  much 
more  rapidly;  and  so,  a  single  season, 
or,  say  seven  weeks,  transmuted  a  num- 
ber into  Indian  com.  Again,  in  process 
of  time,  the  forest  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  and  then,  as  this  plant 
requires  sunshine  to  mature  it,  the  com 
died  out  and  left  only  the  Indian.  Is 
that  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Any  how,  here  the  Indians  were.  I 
presume  you  will  not  deny  that  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing  says  so :  and  he  knows. 
•  Besides,  I  am  a  historian.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  my  purpose  that  they  should 
have  been  here — they  must,  therefore, 
have  been  here — they  were  here.  If  any 
fellow  writes  a  big  book  to  refute  me,  I 
will  make  mincemeat  of  him  in  the 
newspapers.    [Here  a  war-whoop.] 

There  were  several  tribes  inhabiting 
the  island ;  of  whom  the  most  import- 
ant, and  the  only  one  then  existing 
whose  descendants  ("  a  few  of  the  same 
sort  left ")  flourish  in  the  city  at  the 
present  day,  were  the  Numberwuns.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  curious  matter  of  record  that 
there  never  yet  has  been  discovered  a 
country  where  these  aborigines  were  not 
to  be  found. 

To  the  Numberwuns  the  earth  be- 
longs, and  all  things  therein.  With  the 
first  dawn  of  history  they  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  they 
have  gone  on  so  ever  since,  and  they 
will  go  on  in  the  same  way  to  the  end 
of  time.  Did  Alexander  invade  India  f 
They  were  with  him.     Did  Napoleon 


give  kingdoms  to  his  family?  They 
got  one.  Did  the  last  election  turn  one 
way  or  t'other  ?  They  carried  it.  Cun- 
ning varlets  that  they  are  I  Even  as  Bis- 
marck— (their  blood  flows  in  his  veins) 
— absorbs  half  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many and  calls  them  Prussia,  so  do 
these  secure  the  petty  and  the  mighty 
offices;  but  in  the  name  of— O  Died- 
rich,  Diedrich ! — it  begins  with  a  P. 
(big  P.),  too — ^in  the  name  of— (Here  I 
must  be  allowed  to  lay  down  my  pen 
and  indulge  in  a  gufiaw,  which  I  freely 
admit  is  unworthy  of  a  grave  historian) 
— ho  I  ho  ! — ^ha  I  ha  1 — I  shall  die  of 
laughing— of— P-r-r-r-inciple  I 

This  State  produced  the  greatest  sa- 
chem of  them  all — ^him  that  with  a  mag- 
nificent concentration  of  genius  crushed 
into  a  single  brief  expression  their  entire 
history  throughout  the  ages : 

TO  THE  VICTOR  BELONG  THE  SPOILS  I 

This  was  the  awful  motto  bome  on  the 
banner  of  the  Ta-ma-nees,  a  later  New 
York  tribe ;  and  now  all  the  rest,  even 
their  most  bitter  enemies,  have  taken  it 
up  and  fight  under  it — ^publicans  and 
sinners  that  they  are. 

And  of  the  other  early  tribes,  and 
their  habits  ? — do  you  ask  ?  We  think 
of  the  Indian  now,  as  of  a  sort  of  centaur, 
hanging  by  the  heel  to  his  horse,  and 
shooting  buflalo  or  United  States  mount- 
ed riflemen.  In  the  early  times  it  was 
diflerent.  All  along  the  coast  they  were 
fishermen,  with  names  so  horribly  dis- 
sonant that  they  offend  the  fastidious 
ear,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
might  have  frightened  away  most  ene- 
mies by  merely  repeating  their  own  cog- 
nomens. The  noblest  and  the  bravest, 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  most 
moral,  (even  as  it  has  happened  unto 
this  day,)  inhabited  the  island  of  New 
York,  and  were  called  Manhadoes.  They 
had  a  council-wigwam  on  the  height 
just  south  of  the  present  Bowling  Green, 
where  they  debated  the  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  whence  they  could  see  about) 
to  disconcert  the  e^cditions  of  the 
hostile  savages  of  Connecticat,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Coney  Island, 
Gibbet  Island,  and  the  Jarsoya,  all  emi* 
nent  (as  they  used  of  old  time  to  say) 
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'  bordnM^ers,**  water-melon  brigands, 
Ii-riflcra  This  they  did,  on 
pretty  sTiccessfdlly.  But^  to 
— 1\,  to  the  North  and  Weat 
iiiLiL,'  to  that,  presently, 
i  ftUouid  hiiTe  mentioned  previously, 
In  counection  with  the  Numberwima, 
liiAt  no  sooner  had  these  vaxlets  been 
[los-pociised  from  oysters  into  In- 
than  they  began  to  live  on  ghcll- 
thcmselTca.  Cannibals  t  Ko  leas, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  "VVc  devour  each 
other  in  New  York  to  thi;*  dny ;  and  it 
'iM  horrible  to  obeervo  into  what  a  dif- 
eot  creature  tlie  original  oyster  has 
sloped— how  hi^  plaeid  and  well- 
p>ised  chiiracter  h  dcfTruiud  into  a  hur* 
ricii,  bostling,  spcciildtiiig,  moucy-gam- 
bliag,  kerosene-nosings  two-logged  mon- 
ftrodty. 

And  now,  about  the  appearance  of 
TUe  M&uhadoes. 

Do  yoa  think  they  looked  any  thing 
like  OUT  eminent  Biend,  the  great  Amer* 
ican  tragedian^  when,  in  his  lusty  youth, 
lie  itacd  to  do  Mctamora  for  the  delec- 
talkill  of  the  Bust  side  of  the  town? 
Nc«t  much* 

llow  about  the  sachems  of  Tammany  ? 
How  abi»nt  tbe  war-horse  <>f  the  Demo* 
crsnr?  3nd  tliem  of  The  Powter  Mug  ? 
1,  why  trill  you  1 
[ij  not  the  grand  Indian, 
rithrr.  They  were  a  clam-«jating  people. 
And  I  hold  tt  to  be  impossible  to  sub- 
jugate the  world  on  clams.  Something, 
ixkdced,  may  be  acliieved  on  codfish  and 
pot«toce ;  hut,  fur  solid  conquest,  give 
ms  pork.  Here  an  inline nse  and  entic- 
ing field  of  physioloGiical  speculation 
Ofpaoa  b«fore  me.  But  I  must  give  it  the 
go-liy;  for  the  dignity  and  directness 
of  historic4l  c^tmposltion  urge  me  on. 

The  Manhadoe^  were  a  clam-eating 
people.  Therefore  were  they  thralls  or 
tJibuLadee  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
•  r.  It  appears  that  the  barbarians 
.*  ...a  northeni  and  westera  part  of 
Wkat  U  no\T  the  Stattj  of  New  York 
(pork-€9iter9f  mainly)^  still  retain  this 
aiiOcadancy  over  the  *'  Pah-dees,"  the 
Bow^deea,  the  Ta>ma-Dccs,  and. other 
OQguate  Irlbea  of  ^vagea  now  thriving 
la  ^*  The  Manliftdoea;'    And  this  is  but 


a  just  retribution.  The  Mynheers  ousted 
The  Hanhadoes;  they,  in  time,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Yank-eos ;  and  they 
by  the  "Pah-decs;'*  which  laat  tribe, 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  Ruw-deta,  r*ager- 
beers,  and  Rumpnbs,  do  now  most  in* 
tolerably  plunder  and  oppress  the  reri- 
tabk'  lords  of  the  soil,  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  Some  people  ad'ect  to  be- 
lieve that  the  turn  of  the  Quash^?es  or 
Cuff-eca— (so  they  are  indifferentlj 
called) — will  come  next.  It  may  be  so. 
Nay,  it  is  not  improbable.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  found  in 
that  neat  statement  of  Solomon  : 

EVERY    DOO   HAS   HIS   DAY. 

Truly,  the  evolution  of  these  things  Is 
a  most  absorl>ing  study. 

Tills  matter  of  the  abonginiil  and  suc- 
ceeding tribes  of  The  Manhadoes,  their 
eustoms,  costume,  arms,  and  methods 
of  wf^rfare,  would  furnish  forth  a  rare 
dissertation.  An  authentic  account  of 
the  Shod-ees  would  be  especially  vidu- 
able.  This  is  a  tribe  not  very  long 
known  on  the  island,  but  who  have 
nlreatly  developed  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent all  the  characteristlc-s  of  the  un- 
varnished savage,  from  whom  they  arc 
lineally  descended.  But  I  have  been  ' 
already  digressing  most  unjustifmbly, 
and  must  get  back  into  the  main  current 
of  my  disquisition. 

Returning,  I  encounter  Died  rich 
Knickerbocker  in  my  way.  I  mast 
shovel  him  out  of  my  way.  My  theory 
demands  that  it  should  be  done.  What 
docs  he  say  about  the  beginning  of  New 
York— I  spcuk  now  of  it,  m  it  comes 
into  the  sphere  of  modem  inquiry  and 
civil  i7,ation  ?  Substantially,  ho  assert  a 
that  Ololfe  the  Dreamer  founded  New 
York,* 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  for  that 
able  and  impartial  historian,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  internal  evidence 
in  the  case  seems  to  me  sadly  at  variance 
with  his  conclusions.  Oloffe  the  Dreamer, 
indeed  I  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Olofle 
the  Dreamer  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  how  comes  it  that 
they  are  all  such  wide-awake  fel!ow*8 ! 

*  Hist,  of  Kew  Yotk.  Book  n.  clwy.  v.,  ^U 
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No,  no.  I  fear  tliat  we  must  trace  here 
the  finger  of  his  editor,  one  Washington 
Irving,  who  was  a  little  of  a  wag,  and 
who  has  been,  more  than  once  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  betrayed  into  some  slight 
deviation  from  the  exact  standard  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  historian's  only 
safety  to  cling  to  with  the  utmost  tena- 
city. 

Again,  he  devotes  much  space  and 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  char- 
acter and  proceedings  of  Antony  Van 
Corlear,  the  Tnmipeter.*  Altogether 
too  much.  Antony  Van  Corlear  played 
but  a  trifling  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  believe  he  resided  in 
New  York  (or  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  as  it 
was  then)  for  any  length  of  time.  Here 
again  the  internal  evidence  rebuts  the 
account  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  or, 
rather,  of  his  unscrupulous  sophistica- 
tor. 

Now,  just  look  at  it.  If  Antony  the 
Trumpeter  had  lived  in  our  city  at  that 
early  period,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  by  this 
time,  1868,  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  there  would  have  been  a  multi- 
plicity, an  ever-increasing  brood,  of 
*  Trumpeters  in  New  York.  How  shows 
the  fact  ?  Why,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
metropolis  of  this  Union  has  never  had 
one  solitary  trumpeter  to  her  back — 
scarcely  even  a  blower  in  her  borders. 

Any  body  may  live,  any  body  may 
die :  New  York  cares  not.  "It  is  discour- 
aging to  be  a  great  man  here.  The 
only  object  of  being  a  great  man  is  to 
get  a  monument,  after  one  is  dead.  Oh, 
my  genius,  New  York  will  never  give 
you  one.  Yet  is  there  something  grand 
in  this  indiflference.  New  York— (now 
I  am  about  to  make  a  singularly  fine 
comparison) — ^New  York  is  like  the 
statue  of  Memnon,  or  Ramises,  I  forget 
which  (nor  is  it  material) — or  perhaps  I 
am  thinking  of  the  Sphinx — in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Every  fool  can  see 
why.  Bo  I  shall  not  insult  every  fool 
by  explaining. 

No;  Antony  the  Trumpeter  was  not 
a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam.    This 

*Hiflt.ofKewToilc   Faasim. 


is  the  interpolation  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, whose  innate  levity  of  disposition 
appears  occasionally  in  his  other  writ- 
ings— (for  it  appears  that  the  villain  got 
into  print  in  various  ways  independent- 
ly of  tacking  himself  to  a  better  man 
and  injuring  his  reputation  by  foisting 
upon  him  sundry  passages  of  pretended 
history) — and  not  the  assertion  of  the 
upright  and  staid  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker. Antony  the  Trumpeter  was 
NOT  a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
He  could  not  have  ]>een. 

But,  when  we  look  in  another  direc- 
tion, how  diflferent  the  view  I  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that, 
when  Antony  the  Trimipeter,  as  is  duly 
and  correctly  set  forth  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  himself,  went  upon  his 
embassy  to  the  Eastward  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Headstrong  the  people  there- 
away were  so  taken  with  his  accom- 
plishment that  they  never  allowed  him 
to  return ;  and  of  this  I  am  the  more 
confident  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  aspiring  city  in  that 
quarter  (as  has  been  sufSciently  intima- 
ted by  one  of  her  own  children  *),  whose 
entire  population  now  consists  of  Trum- 
peters ; — not  to  speak  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  sort  of  music  in  all  that  conntry.1 
Oh,  my  native  city,  what  an  irreparable 
misfortune  to  thee  to  have  lost  him  I X 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  thus  obliged, 
even  apparently,  to  controvert  Knicker- 
bocker; but  History  knows  no  preju- 
dices, History  knows  no  partialities.  As 
a  pure  mirror  reflects  only. what  is,  so 
she  reflects  only  and  simply  what  is 
past.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  moreover, 
that  the  Van  Pofienburghs,  or  windy 
men  pure  and  unmixed,  of  whom  the 
historian  speak8,§  were  here  at  an  early 
period,  and  have  left  descendants 
(though  not  so  many  as  one  might  have 

♦  Vide  Holmcs'B  Annala  of  the  Universe— edition 
of  1809— edition  of  1857— cum  itq^,  mutt. 

t  Vidt  Daily  Papers,  N.  E. 

1 1  am  told  that  some  towns  of  the  West-^notyot 
soffldently  old  to  have  a  grown-up  historian— 
abound  astonishingly  in  players  on  the  instrument. 
But  they  come,  for  the  most  part,  rather  under  the 
head  of  blowers,  than  of  regular  trompetert.  Hie 
Sottthern  portion  of  our  cotmtry  has,  alsoy  produced 
some  Tery  fine  specimens  of  the  Ibnner  olw 
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; » reseat  them  iu  our  city  to 
d  -    i,  on  tliia  compromiac,  I, 

for  the  present,  h  lm'  liini. 

I  know  it  is  Liiipif^iant  to  people  to 
Imre  their  ^jltIj  impresaions  urndc  ducks 
1-,.^  J'  I  ,^^  of  in  this  way  by  as  mudera 
the  Niebuhrs,  tiie  Frtmdca» 
I  jr  i^vntrults.  When  I  firat  le^irned  that 
fhen?  niiver  waa  a  wolf  that  never 
tklcd  Iloinula?^,  and  that  Remiis  was 
irIsAi  we  call  a  "  mjtb,"  that  Muif  King 
Iml  was  A  f'-mduate  of  the  T1ieoloo:ical 
^mtti-rr  on  the  Ninth  av»iQue,  and  that 
•  roes  in  general  were 

1  ,  noddies^  and  pol- 

trooti<i,  1  conless  1  felt  a  pang.  But, 
wh»  1  T  turned  my  attention  to  historical 
n  myself,  I  perceived  the  ne- 
..j  -  *  these  things.  For,  what  id  the 
aim  of  a  writer !  Novelty,  And 
aw  ia  novelty  in  Imtorical  composition 
ta  he  attained,  except  by  saying  some- 
tlaiBg  difikrent  from  what  has  been  said 
bHWrwf 

1,  had  not 
Lcd^  if  not 
lown  from  auy  previous 
L  pleasantcr,  how  much 
bow  much  moro  satisllactory, 
cmld  it  he  now,  to  write  history  !  No 
•CCOPnfg  to  compare ;  no  unaccommo- 
dating discrepancies  to  reconcile;  noim- 
mtmsAs  files  of  horrible  Dutch  records  in 
\  hurriblo  cramp  hand,  such  as  I  have 
Ciiantcrcd,  to  be  explored  and  done 
attic  with;  no — confound  them  all, 
Bty  I,  that  ever  wrote  history  before  me, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  great 
^dgood  nmn^Dicdrich  Ejiickerbocker, 
whose  memory  I  reverente  and  love 
(bot  who,  neTcrthelcss,  as  reported ,  was 
wnxng  m  Bome  particulars,  a^  I  have 
already  proved). 

But  I  must  be  brief.  Tacitus  m  hence- 
fr-»  "  Tnodel.  When  I  first  began  to 
I  lonograph,  seeing  thnt  there 
urn-  ttii  .jne  poiat  to  be  elucidated,  I 
had  no  ide&  to  what  extent  the  theme 
Would  grow.  1  feel  now  like  a  balloon 
jmt  ft^^inning  to  fill  with  gas,  and,  if  I 
V.  r IMS  no  telling  to  what  ai^o  I 

Ml  irid,  to  what  height  I  should 

h  much  dead  u  eight  I  should 

gl: ^  -.^   vilh  me.    What  do  1  say  ?    tn 


oneword^I  feel  like  a  Van  PoflPetil)UrgU, 
Nevertheless,  I  will  fm  brief. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  firat  and 
most  important  step  in  discovering  who 
diid  do  a  thing,  is  to  ascertain  who  did  not. 
So  you  see  we  have  already  made  au  im- 
mense stride  in  tliis  investigation*  In- 
deed, the  preponderance  is  always  greatly 
with  the  negative.  And  we  have  not  so 
much  more  to  do  as  you  may  have  feared* 

It  appears  that,  as  regards  the  first 
final  settlement  of  New  York,  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  seventoen  pcrs()oit 
who  ''  might,  could,  would,  or  should  " 
have  had  this  honor — ouly  they  didn't 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  there 
were  ratber  mure ;  for  any  sailor  then 
living  in  Europe  might  have  been  the 
man.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  have  pur- 
Bued  these  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
separate  and  distinct  theories  into  their 
causes  and  conscK{uenoc8,  and  up  to  their 
first  source.  The  statement  of  thctse 
matters  occupies  four  folio  volumes  of 
about  the  cubicnl  contents  of  those  pub- 
lished through  tlic  liberality  of  our  I/i!g- 
islature,  under  the  style  of  "  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York.'^ 

As  I  suppose  Uiat  the  general  public 
have  hardly  the  time  to  spare  for  the 
consideitttion  of  all  of  these,  I  waive  the 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  state 
only  the  cight-htmdred-and-seveutecnth, 
asking  them  to  believe  that  I  have  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  compared  them 
all,  and  that  I  speak  ouly  the  plain 
truth,  when  I  say  that  tiiis  following  is 
undoubtedly  the  history  of 
Ths  3Iah. 

Gustavus  Polzlinger — by  the  glory  of 
earth  I  by  the  splendor  of  pinchbeck !  I 
had  rather  own  that  name  than  that  of 
thc5  pious  ^nejis,  or  King  Alfred,  or 
Peter  the  Great,  or  any  other  founder  or 
establisher  of  a  state  I— Gustavus  Pot- 
zlinger,  or,  freely,  **  the  tippler,''  was  a 
common  sailor.  He  was  born  under  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  great  dykes  of 
Holland,  and  belonged  to  the  breed  of 
Musquashes  or  Burrowers.*     From  hid 

•  Not   to    ho  c<»nfoiJlidetl    wtlh  tbr^   BorriiWdr*, 
whLcli  art?  A  scpamlo  mot, ratvutiom^d  by  tUu  imrliess 
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birth,  he  had  taken  schnapps  before  his 
first  morning  meal,  to  keep  ont  the 
rheumatism ;  and  the  moss  would  have 
grown  on  his  shoes  in  his  mother's 
kitchen,  only  he  never  had  any  shoes  to 
wear — not  even  wooden  ones. 

From  his  earliest  days,  the  instinct  of 
schnapps  and  the  instinct  of  trade  went 
hand  in  hand  in  developing  his  truly 
noble  character.  Would  that  I  had  a 
thousand  pages  in  which  to  trace  for 
you  his  beautiful  infancy,  his  delectable 
childhood,  the  generous  traits  he  ex- 
hibited when  a  boy.  Ids  virtuous  youth, 
his  well-grounded  stability  as  a  man  I 

Alas  I  I  have  scarce  one.  Therefore 
must  I  leap  at  once  to  that  most  memo- 
rable day  wherein  he  was  one  of  the  crew 
that  rowed  Hendrik  Hudson  ashore  on 
The  Manhadoes  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
sachems  of  that  tribe. 

I  know  that  most  historians  do  not 
mention  this  visit:  but  it  occurred. 
As  they  approached  the  land,  to  the 
schnappy  and  tradeCnl  soul  of  Potzlinger 
loomed  up  a  mighty  business:  but 
vague  as  yet.  But  when  they  met,  the 
savage  and  the  tempter,  in  the  Council- 
Wigwam  of  the  Aborigine,  and  he  ob- 
served how  Hendrik,  with  an  acute 
judgment  of  human  nature,  after  a  few 
whiks  of  friendly  smoke,  did  treat  the 
great  sachem  Neyweainckwink  or  Asi- 
wacaligo,  or  whatever  his  name  was  (for 
it  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us),  to  a 
little  tipple—"  schnapps,"  in  the  Dutch 
vernacular,  and  "  fire-water,"  as  the  In- 
dian aptly  styled  it — a  sudden  revela- 
tion burst  on  Potzlinger.  Noting  how 
kindly  the  children  of  Nature  took  to 
the  spirit  of  Art,  Gustavus  bethought 
himself  that  there  was  a  stiver,  or  may- 
hap a  dozen,  to  be  turned  in  the  trade : 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  here  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  his  own  daily 
and  necessary  drink  for  nothing,  as  one 
may  say. 

Accordingly,  confiding  nought  to 
living  soul,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
ditch,  he  raked  and  scraped  together 
all  the  money  that  he  had  made  or 
saved,  or  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
and,  by  the  very  first  ship  that  came 
out,  in  1610,  arrived  with  his  stock  of 


misery— which  I  truly  believe,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  he  smuggled.  For 
convenience'  sake  (his  own  and  his  cus- 
tomers') he  established  himself  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Council- Wigwam,  just 
on  the  comer  where  the  war-path  di- 
verged from  the  fishing-path,  built  him- 
self a  rude  cabin,  and  thence  dispensed 
liquid  comfort,  gunpowder,  and  fish- 
hooks, to  the  rejoicing  savages — ^for  a 
consideration  in  wampum  or  skins. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  de- 
scribe the  ecstacy  into  which  fell  the 
great  sachem,  the  first  time  Potzlinger 
allowed  him  more  than  enough:— for 
the  dream  which  I  dreamed  that  he 
dreamed  is  a  very  wonderful  dream  in- 
deed. But  I  forbear.  Nor  shall  I  go 
into  details  of  Potzlinger's  growing  for- 
tunes. SuflBce  to  say  that  he  waxed  rich 
amain,  and  came  to  be  a  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  business  tact  and  assiduity,  of 
great  influence  and  authority  among  the 
sachems  of  The  Manhadoes ;  of  so  much, 
indeed,  that  he  was  at  one  time  known, 
both  far  and  near,  from  the  borders  of 
The  Mas^chusctts  to  the  confines  of 
Coaquanock,  as  Emperor  Potzlinger. 

And  now,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
historian,  I  have  a  parting  word  to  say 
to  you.  In  dissenting  from  so  great  an 
authority,  I  nevertheless  feel  safe  in 
throwing  myself  again  upon  the  pal- 
pable facts.  In  Now  York,  dreamers 
there  are  none — blowers  and  trumpeters, 
how  few  I  Whereas,  I  desire  to  ask,  in 
what  family  of  this  composite  public  of 
ours,  whether  they  be  Manhadees,  Yank- 
ees, "  Pah-dees,"  Row-dees,  Ta-ma-nees, 
8hod-ees— whether  they  be  Mynheers  or 
Lagerbeers— whether  they  be  Cuflf-ees, 
Rumpubs,  or  even  Numbcrwuns — are  not 
the  features  of  Potzlinger  to  be  traced  I 

Yes,  this  is  the  true  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Metropolis,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  (corrupted  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  it  may  be)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Yes,  Potzlinger  founded 
New  York,  and  this  great  city  has  its  germ 
in,  and  deduces  its  development  from, 

THE  COllNER  GROCEBY. 

What  more  reasonable  and  just,  then, 
than  that  the  comer  groceries  should 
govern  it  now  ? 
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It  wma  the  Winter  of  the  year  when 
the  &Rules  of  Grant  and  Lee  were  locked 
la  the  disBlh-grapple  for  Riclmiond,  and 
tlie  night  of  wjiT,  mvolved  in  incerti- 
teiio  »tid  disaster,  with  laiid  gleams  of 
hope  leaping  and  vam;4ung  like  can- 
eott^flftAhee  in  the  ^moke  of  conflict,  wu 
j«t^  attknowD  to  anj^  darkiy  working 
iflio  its  tiiumphant  dawn. 

At  ihAt  tim«  tUens  »tood,  aa  there 
fin  ataaddf  in  the  open  countty  a  fow 
mMf»  AoUli  of  Wftsliington,  the  e.'^tate 
Ikmitiarlj  known  round  about  as  Elka- 
aalii  Dyuf^  Place— a  place  OTrned  by 
an  old  gientlcm an- farmer  of  that  name, 
acf!  r^rrepied  by  him  and  hU  old  wife 
a  ^^ns.     A  pleasant  place  to  see 

ai  .  _\  bat  chiefly  in  th^  growing 

MMoas,!  or  in  rich  Bummcr-light^  with 
il«  %mph  dopes  of  well-tilled  farm  aad 
ordiartl  land  iprcading  buck  fi-om  the 
ditstj  highway ;  the  Ught-grcen  crops 
ta  anr)e»d  rowa  &itd  plots  tipon  the  dry- 
briTWQ  ftoil^ — the  p^nnoncd  maize.,  the 
wheat,  tht!  garden  products ;  the  giifirled 
I J  '  ^  imd  pear  trees, 

L-  here^  a  dceiJ- 

gt^Mik  i  ne  and  horses 

tedlriL  distant  bama; 

and  l*ejund^  luju-^LLr  ni  idh  md  mt  far 
btck  from  thi*  biLjIivNaT,  Uj  which  ita 
flank  waa  turned,  the  lar<_'e  and  quaint 
old  two-story  brick  dwellinp;,  painted 
t&  a  neutral  tint  made  mr»re  indcfinito 
lif  Ago,  and  relieved  against  a  broad 
depth  ot  I  lark  ambrageous  woodland^ 
towurlng  on  the  other  side ;  high-stud- 
ded in  lU  ronma«  but  eeemiD^  dispro- 
poTtiociAt^iIy  1(1  '   of  its  great 

lett|rt]\;  wttb  ?!  mpey?,  nnd  a 

i^OCtt   *h«r 

iooopbir  1' 

dttoesdLnjSf  liwccp  to  the  dwarfed  back 
<aid— a  t; lilt  I*  111!  li  uliloh  nno  rtii^rljt 
f  I  tho  old  Vir- 

g,*,,,,.  *,.,..,....  ._    ,         .irth,  and  bees, 


and  perfumed  breeaea ;  and  the  odorous 
breath  of  kine ;  and  herbs  and  grass  \ 
and  the  contented  low^  of  o:Ecn ;  and 
milk  from  amber  adders  foaming  in  the 
pail  under  the  rosy-circled  star;  and 
sun-browned  labor,  and  the  deep  smile 
of  hairests ;  and  life  robust,  and  sweety 
and  sane ;  and  home,  with  rustic  cheer, 
mth  friends,  with  kindred,  the  sweet 
and  hardy  wife,  the  sprawl  and  laugh 
of  sturdy  babes,  wealth,  joy,  large-hand- 
ed hoBpitality;  and  plenty  flowuring 
over  tho  ravages  of  battle,  aud  peace 
emerging  with  full  shcavtis  of  blca-iiinga 
and  songs  and  gifts  and  garlands,  f^in 
the  cloven  heart  of  war. 

Now,  however,  the  place  lay  dim  in 
the  winter-light  of  Christmas  Eve,  The 
night  had  set  in.  Ilere  and  there,  re- 
mote and  at  wide  distances,  were  soli- 
tary and  sullen  gleams  in  the  murk 
fVom  the  windows  of  other  dwellings. 
No  sound  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  peace,  the  deep  tranquillity,  the 
winter  loneliness,  nor  was  therc»  any 
motion  save  that  of  a  cold  and  gentle 
breeze  moving  noiselessly  through  the 
obscure  and  frozen  air.  But  under  the 
vast  night-blue,  thick-«tuddcd  with  the 
innumerable  stars,  and  Ijeyond  the  un- 
certain shapes  of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
and  tho  dark  swales  of  the  farm^  the 
dim  old  house  showed  joyously,  with 
ail  its  lower  windows  ovtjrflowing  with 
festal  light,  and  every  curtaiu  drawn 
away,  as  if  that  the  living  radiance, 
composed  of  the  steady  beam  of  lamps 
and  the  jovial  dance  of  open  fires,  might 
the  more  comfort  the  darkness.  If 
aught  there  were  to  chequer  its  senti- 
ment of  Chrtiftmas  cheer,  it  was  in  the 
ii5p{!et  of  one  window  in  the  forward 
end,  upon  whose  panes  the  lustre  of 
flreliglit  only,  flashed  and  failed  duskily, 
goinctimes  quivering  up  with  a  bright 
struggle,  then  sinking  into  a  dark  glow, 
like  a  sense  of  tlic  felicity  of  the  season 
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laboring  in  an  old  man's  breast  with 
shadows  of  trouble  and  care. 

A  moment,  and  the  fire  upon  that 
hearth,  leaping  in  evanescent  gleams 
amidst  the  snakes  of  smoke  which  coiled 
and  swirled  around  the  huddle  of  logs 
and  faggots  heaped  in  the  cavernous 
chimApy,  and  conjoined  in  one  great 
smoky  serpent  which  fled  writhing  up 
the  flue,  flapped  out  in  sheets  with  a 
dense,  crackling  roar,  swallowing  them 
all,  making  the  burnished  brass  tops  of 
the  straddling*  fire-dogs  shine  like  balls 
of  gold,  and  filling  with  a  flood  of  ta^vny 
splendor  the  large  old-fashioned  room, 
antiquely  ftunished,  odorous  with  the 
dry  sweetness  of  the  abundant  wreaths 
of  ground-pine  which  adorned  it,  and 
so  shadowed  on  walls  and  ceiling  with 
red-berried,  dark-green  branches,  that  it 
looked  like  a  cave  of  holly.  At  once 
there  was  a  sudden  movement  among 
the  family  all  gathered  there,  sitting  or 
standing  in  a  group  a  little  distance 
from  the  hearth,  watching  the  fire ;  and 
old  Elkanah  Dyzer  himself,  who  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  his  huge 
oaken  chair,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  a  look  of  peevish  gloom 
upon  his  massive  and  resolute  features, 
suddenly  sprang  up,  six  feet  four, 
mighty  in  brawn,  and  magnificent  in 
stalwart  age,  cut  three  clear  pigeon- 
Adngs  in  the  air  with  all  the  grace  and 
agility  of  his  youth  of  twenty-one,  and 
came  down  lightly  on  the  fioor  in  a 
grand  attitude,  with  a  snap  of  his  fin- 
gers like  a  pistol-crack,  a  proud  toss  of 
his  haughty  head,  a  stormful  and  gen- 
erous laugh,  and  deep  from  his  full- 
breathed  lungs  a  ringing  "  Whoop  1 
and  aha  for  the  good  fire  I " 

There  was  a  general  stir,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  soft,  mingling  laughter,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  old  man  ad- 
miringly. His  son,  John  Dyzer,  a  tall, 
erect,  reticent-looking  young  man,  with 
the  military  air  and  black  moustache 
derived  from  his  year's  service  as  a 
Union  volunteer  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  straightened  from  his  lounging 
posture  near  the  mantelpiece,  and 
watched  his  fother  with  half-suppressed 
approving  mirth  flushing  his  ImpassiYe 


and  handsome  visage.  His  wife,  Emily, 
a  lovely  blonde,  dressed  in  white  and 
cherry-ribbons  for  the  evening,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  near  her  daughter, 
Lilian,  turned  her  charming  head  to 
gaze  on  the  old  giant ;  her  gentle  face, 
framed  in  its  drooping  gold-brown 
tresses  (and  a  little  pale  and  wan,  as  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  children,  one 
4ead),  lighting  with  amusement,  her  lips 
parting  to  show  the  smiling  teeth,  and 
a  deeper  lustre  glowing  in .  her  blue, 
earnest  eyes;  and  the  tiny  Lilian,  sit- 
ting by  her  in  a  small  rocking-chair,  a 
fair  and  chubby  tot  of  five  years  old, 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  short  yeUow  curls, 
and  pale,  pensive  countenance,  the  in- 
fant Madonna  of  a  stiff  lubber  doll 
which  sbo  was  rocking  to  its  staring 
sleep,  dropped  this  diabolical  fetish  of 
all  girl-babyhood,  to  clap  her  smaU 
hands,  crimsoning  with  glee;  while 
the  youngest  son,  Tom,  a  fine,  lissome, 
innocent,  ruddy  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
deep  in  the  bashful  tremors  and  de- 
spondencies of  first-love  for  pretty  Fan- 
ny Redwood,  a  guest  from  the  city, 
now  up-stairs  at  her  toilette,  and  actu- 
ally with  a  crick  in  his  neck  from  hav- 
ing kept  bis  head  for  about  twenty 
minutes  turned  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
sat  with  outstretched  legs,  and  hands 
in  his  pockets,  watching  for  her  to 
come  down,  quite  forgot  her  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  laughed 
long  and  loud ;  and  a  happy  smile  ap- 
peared even  upon  the  sad,  calm  face  of 
old  Mrs.  Dyzer,  turned  with  its  tight  lace- 
cap  and  brown  hair  streaked  with  gray, 
to  gaze  at  her  good  man— a  face  comely 
yet,  in  spite  of  years  and  sorrow,  stately 
even  in  its  smiling  with  the  dignity  of 
suffering  borne  in  silence — she  wlio 
rarely  smiled  now  since  the  loss  of  her 
two  sons  — George,  a  soldier  of  the 
Union,  reported  missing  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  long  given  up  as  dead ;  Ru- 
pert, the  first-bom,  a  soldier  in  the 
rebel  army,  never  heard  from,  banned 
by  his  father,  his  name  forbidden  to  be 
spoken  in  that  house  forever. 

"  I  can't  do  it  like  you,  father,"  said 
John  Dyzer  curtly,  his  mind  upon  the 
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niiuTcno«»  pigeon* wing.  **  Old  ^an's 
Bhearl   of  me  jet.     Young  man's  no- 

^•Gue«8  there's  no  joung  men  now- 
ft-d^TH  like  father,'^  said  Tom,  admir- 
iaglv. 

Eik-inah  Dyzcr  emiled  Uke  an  old 
I'-  d  by  bia  cubs,  showing  bis 

t.  \  *mc  of  the  tldrty-two  still 

wlut«  and  eound ;  glimced  down  nt 
Idmtdf  in  his  evctung-party  costume 
of  hroum  old-fashionod  clothes,  double- 
breasted  buff  Test,  and  frilled  shirt- 
boMai^  with  which  his  big  hand  toyed ; 
paflKx)  the  hand  over  his  smooth-shttven, 
haallby-colored  face,  and  np  on  the 
ample  dome  of  his  bald  head,  and  down 
to  the  locks  of  short,  early  gray  hair, 
wMch  still  pretty  thickly  fHnged  his 
temples ;  and  then,  as  one  satisfied  that 
ha  was  in  good  trim,  moved  his  protid 
ffeag©  alowly  around,  smilingly  survey- 
Jag  the  group  with  broad,  blue  eyes, 
^..H-..i  ...i.m1    under   their  high-arched^ 

-J  ''  W8, 

i^.tiijvt  Dyzer,  I  belicre  youVc  as 
rmn  aj  any  peacock,"  said  John's  wife, 
I!njily,  in  ber  most  charming  voice. 

Elkanah'a  face  instantly  put  on  that 
look  of  helpless  confession,  which  the 
tfjongeat  of  the  sous  of  men  assume, 
•ad  fimcy  bland  indifference,  when  de- 
tected by  a  woman. 
"  Can't  do  that  If  '*  be  said,  reverting 
the  pigeon-wing  with  the  idea  of  re- 
g  lo^  ground.   "  Why,  that's  very 
80.'*    And  be  did  it  again. 
*•  O  vanity !  vanity ! "  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly, with  charming  mockery,     "Father 
Dyxer,  yon  want  to  tempt  me  to  ask 
you  to  dance  with  me  this  evening." 
Little  Lilian  at  once  crimsoned  with 
ri  merriment. 

ridpn'-?  going  to  dane«  with 

1,  in  her  small  sil- 

^    _  Iptt,  are  you  going 

to  dance   '  mamma  when  the 

r,iit'I.>>  ifj  ;;.  .  \        I5  come  in?" 

ore  and  friends  ]  Hah  1  well 
,.w.-,  .lA.i^^aU'd  1  **  muttered  the  old  man 
with  a  snort.  "Out  of  the  mouth 
of  habes  and  sncklin^ft.  Scnu-Union 
n^gbbors  and  »eriii-^L'e<'?*h  neighbors. 
Six-water  grog,  auyway.     How  many 


friends,  well  know  before  long.  Before 
long." 

His  face  darkened  for  an  inaiant  into 
savage  gloom ;  then,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head,  he  smiled  his  leonine  sniilc. 

*'  Dance  with  yonr  mamma,  midget  ?  ** 
he  went  on  in  his  sf  nun  ling  vnicc.  "  No ; 
can't  dance  with  her.  Besides,  she'd 
rather  dance  with  somebody  else — with 
Faulkner." 

Emily  bent  her  head  quickly,  and, 
spite  of  herself,  colored  scarlet.  The 
old  man  looked  slowly  around,  serenely 
smiling,  with  a  purring  satisfaction, 
feeling,  with  a  sort  of  innocent  vindic^ 
live  complacency,  that  he  had  paid  her 
back  at  the  rat«  of  a  four-hundred- 
pound  shot  for  a  very  small  bullet.  In 
an  instant  she  looked  up,  lightly  laugh- 
ing, with  a  quick  glance  at  her  hus- 
band. His  eyes  were  intently  lx;nt 
upon  the  floor;  a  slight  frown  dented 
his  forehead,  and  his  face  was  cold  and 
grave.  As  she  saw  his  look,  a  spasm 
of  almost  hate  far  him  contracted  hor 
heart,  and  quivered  away  in  a  hurt  feel- 
ing and  a  Hood  of  passionate  love,  the 
light  laughter  all  the  while  upon  her 
lace  and  lips. 

"Faulkner?"  she  said  gaily,  "TVhy, 
Father  Dyzcr,  I  like  my  old  sweetheart, 
Faulkner,  very  much,  especially  because 
he's  such  a  friend  of  John's,  and  so  deax 
to  us  all ;  but  I'd  as  lief  dance  with  you 
as  him,  and  Fd  rather  dance  with  my 
own  husband  than  either  of  you." 

John  Dyzcr's  face  did  not  change, 
and,  as  one  not  hearing  what  was  said, 
be  slowly  walked  away.  Emily^s  heart 
recoiled,  and  became  like  stone  against 
him.  Still  smiling  gaily,  she  suddenly 
became  aware  that  old  Elkanah  was 
staring  down  at  her  with  open  mouth 
and  features  all  wreathed  in  glee. 

"  Why,  hear  the  girl  I "  ho  bui^t  out^ 
with  a  jovial  roar.  *♦  There's  a  girl, 
now !  Tliere's  a  speech  for  you.  She'd 
rather  < lance  with  her  own  husband 
than  either  of  us  I  Spoken  like  a  lady  I 
John,  you  dog^  why  don't  you  down  and 
kiss  your  wife  for  that»  like  a  man  I " 

*' Tut,  father— tut,  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut," 
replied  John  Dyzer,  Emily  could  have 
stabbed  him. 
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"  What !  you  wop't  I  Then,  by  Gad- 
ger  and  Badger,  I  will ! "  cried  the  old 
man,  laughing.  ^^  And  would,  with  the 
lumbago." 

He  niade  one  stride  that  shook  the 
floor,  and  would  have  stooped  to  kiss 
her,  but  she  sprang  up  from  her  low 
seat,  glowing  like  a  rose,  and,  smiling 
like  an  angel,  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again ; 
then  dancing  backward,  suddenly  turn- 
ed, and  flew  from  the  room  with  a 
speed  that  swept  the  air  into  perfume 
behind  her  flying  skirts,  and  made  the 
abundant  sprays  of  holly  tremble. 

Elkanah  stood,  open-mouthed,  flush- 
ed, the  hot  tears  yery  near  his  eyes, 
staring,  like  one  dazed,  into  the  pas- 
sage where  she  had  vanished,  full  of 
affection  for  her,  full  of  stupefisiction, 
and,  iu  the  general  whirl  of  his  faculties, 
puzzling  his  vei^  unfcminine  man^s  head 
to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

"  By  the  gods  of  war  1 "  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  something's  the  matter  with 
that  girl.    Now,  what's  up  ? " 

He  turned  again  to  the  Arc,  and  stood 
cogitating. 

"  Well,  grandpa,"  suddenly  arose  with 
entire  irrelevance  the  small' silvery  voice, 
"  the  question  is,  who  are  you  going  to 
dance  with  ? " 

She  said  it  so  queerly,  and  with  such 
gravity  and  earnestness,  that  Elkanah, 
used  as  he  was  to  her  old-fashioned 
ways,  rolled  his  eyes  down  at  her,  va- 
cantly wondering. 

"  Dance  with  ?  "  he  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment.   "  With  you,  little  midget." 

She  looked  very  sorrowful  instantly, 
and  shook  her  curly  head  slowly. 

"  No,  grandpa,  not  with  me,  because 
Pm  too  lame  this  evcniDg— too  lame. 
See,  now."  And  rising,  with  the  stiff 
doll  in  her  arms,  she  limped  to  and  fro 
for  his  inspection  ;  then  gravely  sat 
down  again  in  her  little  rocking-chair, 
with  a  face  pensive  and  pale. 

John  Dyzer,  who  was  softly  and  slow- 
ly pacing  the  room,  paused  in  his  walk, 
tJien  coming  to  his  little  girl,  bent  down 
like  the  good  and  tender  father  that  he 
was,  and  kissed  her  very  fondly ;  and 
Bhe,  abruptly  dropping  dolly  to  fling 


her  little  arms  around  his  neck,  mur- 
mured, "  My  only  papa." 

She  had  once  fallen,  and  fractured 
her  ankle,  and  was  sometimes  troubled 
now  with  a  swelling  of  the  knee,  which 
made  her  lame. 

"  Never  mind,  Lily,"  said  her  father. 
"  When  the  children  come,  you'll  have 
a  good  time  playing  with  them.  And 
you'll  get  well,  and  dance,  one  of  these 
days — dance  like  a  jumping-jack-^dance 
like  grandpa  himself." 

"  No  more  dancing  for  me  I "  broke 
forth  Elkanah  from  his  ruminations; 
"  not  till  my  boy  George  comes  home. 
Then  V\\  dance.  But  that'll  never  be- 
never— never  I " 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  him,  ab- 
sently musing.  Every  one  was  silent. 
In  a  moment,  his  wandering  eyes  hap- 
pened to  rest  upon  the  face  of  his  wife. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  sober  dress,  her 
hands  placidly  folded  together,  her  pa- 
tient and  noble  features  composed  and 
calm ;  but  on  her  checks,  in  the  tawny 
firelight,  was  the  glisten  of  tears. 

"Why,  what. is  it,  dear  old  lady?" 
said  Elkanah,  in  a  booming  undertone. 
"What  ails  the  old  man's  darling? 
Ah,  I  forgot— thinking  of  George." 

"  Of  both,"  she  said  calmly. 

Elkanah's  massive  features  darkened, 
though  but  for  an  instant. 

"Always  the  same,"  he  said,  almost 
harshly.  "  O  woman  —  womankind  I 
Yet,  when  he  talked  of  going,  your 
anger  was  beyond  all.  And  when  he 
went,  it  almost  broke  your  heart.  Now, 
after  all  he's  done — after  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  trouble  he's  brought  upon  us 
in  our  old  age,  your  spirit's  soft  for 
him." 

"  And  yours,  too,  Elkanah,"  she  said 
quickly. 

"  I  stamp  it  down  1 "  returned  the  old 
man,  fiercely.  "  I  can't  help  a  feeling, 
now-and-then.  Nature  tussles  in  me, 
thinking  of  the  good,  sweet  boy  I  had 
before  he  got  to  be  the  ingrate  son,  the 
vile  rebel,  the  breaker  of  our  hearts,  the 
dishonor  of  my  house,  the  traitor  to  his 
country.  But  I  stamp  it  down  1 "  ho 
hissed,  striking  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 
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*  Olx,  tbc  villtuii !  By  tlic  Everlttating  i 
be  ever  darkena  this  ikreahold,  TU 
%v  bim  doad  t " 

^^  Uush^  Elkanah  I  *'    cried  Ills  wife, 

vyitii  o  dashing  eye,  and  her  face  roused 

aorere.     *'  Recollect  yourself  I    My 

irea  are  alwaya  ray  children.    No 

'mch  before  me.     Such  words 

put  J  m  me— farther  eve  a  than 

of  him  has  already  put 

on.  'ucel** 

The  old  mim  shrunk  ft  little,  shrugged 

^Mi  shoulders,  and  rclapecd  into  sulky 

tilde, 

♦*lt'a  the  only  thing   that  has  ever 

come  between  us/^  he  said  presently,  ia 

fort  of  gricTcd  growl,  and  with  a 

ill  and  grumbling  visage*     *^The 

aly  tiling*    Well,  few  old  married  folks 

aajr  aa  much  a^  that.    Now,  this 

Dmc3  from  talking  of  forbidden  sulh 

And   I  w'OA  Vt*rotig  to  m^  any 

if'  Rath,  my  dear" — he 

!>]>■  id,  smiling,  with  his  left 

ill  iii-  ti  ill  <[  liogom  and  the  other 

ed,  uiid  -tuuil  in  courtly  attitude, 

light  leg  welbadvunced,  bowing  to 

wife  with  the  magnificent  old-time 

oartcay — "your  pardon.     Forgive  the 

i  old  man.    Let  it  be  peace  between 

On  Christmas  Eve^  my  dear — on 

ifilmaa  Eve," 

For  a  moment  alie  did   not    move, 

itii  slowly,  with  a  faint  fu^h  still  on 

severe  countenance,  aho  reluctantly 

her  left  hand  into  his.     lie  hesi- 

mI  a  fiecond,  then  bent  and  kissed 

fingers,  stepped  backward  with  a 

i^raodioac  bow,  and  stood  in  dlence. 

**  Qoiug  from  me,"  he  presently  mur- 

Eiaired   to    himself,  shaking  liia  head 

Doctrnfally.      *' After  aU    these   many 

Wealth,  home,  friends— aU  go- 

ly  the  family  breaking  up,  the  old 

tSct,  the  oK       '      nee^  all  going.    And 

>  old  TV  loo." 

Tli  hOund  of  rustling  dreaaea 

ps  on  the  stairs. 

IjuriBt  out  again^  abruptly 

'k  laugh)  *^  here  ahc  cornea  1 

of  Poetry,  dcficend  I     Here's 

tvr  "*d !    Lovely  Jia  the  dawn, 

I     *•    lA  coming — with    hor 

tv^x.  uti^  tii.     And  !t*&~-0  t>mt  1  were 


'L 


and 

rev  I  \ 

\0     \ 
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young  again  I  A  bachelor  Fd  be.  And 
Fanny 'd  have  a  suitor.  For  she'd  joat 
suit  ma^^ 

Amidst  the  delivery  of  thi^  unpromptu 
effusion,  and  the  general  laughter  and 
applause  which  followed,  a  lovely  young 
girl,  curtsieying,  smiling,  and  blushing, 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Emily* 
She  was  of  middling  stature,  and  beau- 
tifully formed ;  hatl  diirk  hair  and  eyea ; 
a  heart-shaped  face,  suftu^^ed  with  deli- 
cate bloom;  an  innocent  red  mouth; 
an  air  dreamful  and  maidenly;  and 
moved  with  motions  like  caresses^  natu- 
rally and  often  curtseying,  and  gi-accfUl 
as  a  solitary  doe.  She  was  exquisitely 
attired  in  a  eoft,  rose-colored  fdlk,  witli 
lace  corsage,  which  glistened  in  the 
tawny  sheen  of  the  fire,  and  waa  alto- 
gether as  fair  a  creature  aa  ever  stood 
beneath  the  dark-green  holly.  Tom 
iastaTitly  took  his  bands  out  of  Ma 
pockets,  and  roan,  advancing,  and  droop- 
ing from  his  uncon«^traiDed  posture  into 
about  ad  awkward  a  young  man,  con- 
scious of  his  boot4»  and  Bolicitous  of  his 
neck-tie,  as  breathed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  add  to  his  distress,  tho 
lovely  Fanny,  as  he  drew  near  her,  and 
an  interviiiw^  seemed  inevitable,  some- 
how glided  past  him  with  one  of  her 
soft  care^^sing  curtseys  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way  in  the  world,  leaving  it  only 
open  to  him,  in  decent  ^^  to 

walk  on  to  the  wall,  and  ing 

with  a  rueful  countenance^  as  ii  it  was 
what  he  meant  to  Ao  from  the  ^?t,  at 
the  crossed  Atncriean  flags,  drooping  in 
looped  folds,  with  the  tattered  and 
broken  regimental  flag  liis  brother  Jolm 
had  carried  into  battle,  hanging  there 
between  them,  surrotmded  with  deep 
garlands  of  ground -pine  and  holly 
branches. 

"  There  1 "  rang  his  father^s  voice,  as 
the  flagged  and  garlanded  wall  sudden- 
ly darkened.  **  Do^vn  goes  the  fire 
again.  Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  believe 
you  let  Daniel  Bnow  pick  out  green 
wood  for  the  heartha.  Phew  I  Just 
see  the  smoke  1 " 

"  I  didn%  father,"  replied  Tom,  look- 
ing at  tiie  logs,  from  whose  red  glow* 
great  serpents  of  smoke  were  down- 
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shooting,  and  coiling  over  backward,  to 
conjoin  witli  the  huge  boa  which  fled 
whirreting  up  the  chimney.  *'  It's  just 
the  same  wood  that's  in  the  other  rooms ; 
and  that  bums  well  enough." 

The  old  man  glanced  to  his  right 
through  the  open  door  of  the  adjoining 
room,  and  from  thence  to  the  room  be- 
yond, both  of  which  were  in  full  illumi- 
nation; then  went  across  the  lighted 
entry  into  the  room  opposite,  and  saw 
that  the  two  rooms  beyond  that  were 
also  all  ablaze. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  comii^  back,  "  old 
uncle  Peter  Dyzer,  if  his  ghost  walks 
to-night,  must  satisfy  his  love  of  a  free 
fire  in  every  room  but  this.  Hola! 
Here  it  comes  again  1 " 

And  as  he  spoke,  out  flapped  the 
roaring  flame  once  more,  and  lit  with 
ftill  splendor  the  leafy  chamber.  Eika- 
.nah  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  and 
took  out  his  great  gold  watch. 

"Six  o'clock,"  he  announced.  "A 
good  hour  yet  before  any  one  comes — 
unless  it's  Faulkner  in  from  town." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  before  there 
was  a  loud  rat-tat-too  at  the  hall-door. 
The  old  man  glanced  behind  him  at  the 
side-door,  which  led  directly  into  the 
room. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  Faulkner,"  he 
said,  smilingly.  "He's  usually  in  on 
us  from  this  side. — Here  you,  Tom; 
you've  left  a  hatchet  on  the  hearth. 
Take  it  away  now.'i 

"  Yes,  father— in  a  minute,"  respond- 
ed Tom,  intent  upon  his  charmer,  and 
forgetting  the  mandate  directly. 

Presently  the  old  negro,  Daniel  Snow, 
man-of-all-work  on  the  estate  with  oth- 
ers, was  seen  shuffling  through  the  pas- 
sage, in  full  company  rig,  to  the  door. 
A  moment,  and  there  was  a  bounding 
step,  a  mellow  laugh,  and  a  rich,  gay, 
quick,  melodious  voice,  intermingling 
with  the  soft  quacking  African  re- 
sponses of  the  delighted  Daniel. 

"A  five-dollar  greenback  for  old 
Daniel.  CYes,  sah;  thank  ye,  sah.') 
Knocked  just  to  bring  him  on  for  my 
Christmas  gift.  Q  Yes,  sah ;  yes,  sah.^ 
*Pive  for  him,  if  he  comes,'  said  L 
C  Yes,  sah.')    With  a  merry  Christmas 


to  his  good  old  heart.  (*  Yes,  sah ;  the 
same,  sah.  Much  obleeged,  sah.*)  And 
a  merry  Christmas  to  all  here  I " 

With  the  last  words,  young  Faulkner 
danced  over  the  threshold,  in  elegant 
costume,  and  stood  with  indescribable 
cordial  grace,  his  extended  kid-gloved 
hands  thrown  open  in  playful  greeting, 
while  the  phantom  of  black  Daniel, 
wagging  his  up-thrown,  mirthful  head, 
and  showing  all  his  ivories,  crossed  the 
passage  behind  him.  The  next  second 
he  had  crumpled  ofl*  his  gloves  with  an 
air  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  was  moving, 
amidst  a  tumult  of  welcomes,  from  per- 
son to  person,  with  laughing  fascination 
and  gay,  tender  charm.  Of  middle 
height;  slender,  sinewy,  and  elegant; 
a  figure  that  naturally  fell  into  beauti- 
ful and  alluring  attitudes;  with  light- 
brown  curling  locks,  half  shading  his 
low,  dense,  passionate  forehead;  dark 
gljLnccs,  witching  and  melancholy ;  rud- 
dy cheeks ;  high  nose ;  a  manly  mous- 
tache, coquettishly  upturned  at  the 
ends;  a  beautiful  laughing  mouth;  a 
bold  but  dimpled  chin.  Well  might 
women  love  himl  But,  Scipio-Hylas 
that  he  was,  he  kept  them  all  at  bay. 
Brave,  sweet,  loving,  joyous,  ardent, 
amative,  jroud,  generous;  well-read, 
well-bred,  proficient  in  every  manly 
exercise;  one  who  fenced,  danced, 
sang  divinely,  wrote  charming  verses, 
talked  brilliantly,  had  in  him  the  slum- 
bering spells  of  eloquence ;  one  good  at 
a  hunt,  a  regatta,  on  a  horse,  with  a 
rifle ;  loving  all  pretty  girls  lightly  and 
purely,  none  deeply;  very  gallant  and 
attentive  to  old  women ;  friendly  to  all 
men,  and  easily  loved  by  them ;  in  great 
request  and  favor  with  every  body,  chief- 
ly with  the  ladies,  for  ball,  theatre, 
opera,  saloon,  dinner,  escort,  commis- 
sion ;  a  Paladin  in  the  bud,  l)ut  now  a 
perfect  squire  of  dames.  Add,  as  a  sin- 
gular thing  in  one  so  amative,  a  young 
man  of  perfectly  unspotted  life.  This, 
partly  fVom  excessive  imagination,  never 
reali^g  its  ideal ;  partly  from  natural 
purity  and  haughty  self-respect,  dis- 
daining to  stoop  below  the  vision; 
chiefly,  because  in  him,  passion  like 
ambition,  like  his  gifts,  his  attainments, 
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lib  latent  power,  lay  witbtlrawn  and 
ioert  ID  B  tctQperiLment  of  dream.  Thus 
Midi^el  Faulkner,  at  tUe  iige  of  twenty- 
liac,  strmngi^ly  young  in  appVarance,  and 
tookinir  like  some  lovely  youth  of  tweu- 
V.  '  '  '  »  h\A  own  right;  son  of  tbo 
cneral ;  once  a  sweetheart  of 
Emilj'ij,  and  for  years  a  fast  friecd  to 
Ji»hn,  t«i  Tvliom  he  hiid  beeo  the  gnyest 
-  riTrnl,  and  for  whom  he 

'J'  per  attachment  than  was 

u^nal  wttb  hinu 

Tljey  were  friends  still,  John  met 
him  like  tho  rest,  beti-iiyiug  no  other 
lign  of  change  towards  him  than  might 
breu  conveyed  in  a  yet  more  iron 
i>r  bis  strong  hand.  He  was  in 
ckai  uncertain  mood  in  which  one,  tor- 
Wed  by  the  deep  suspicion  that  hia 
bdoTvcl  wife  id  drifting  from  him  into 
lore  With  his  bosom-friend— a«  yet  sus* 
pidous  of  her  only,  and  unable  yet  to 
determixie  whether  the  friend  is  also  a 
JTBt  object  for  doubt — suspends  judg- 
CDcnt  oa  both  in  wary  scrutiny. 

^^Hmt  was  the  CMise?  Subtle,  and 
hard  to  state — harder  for  many  people 
to  comprehend.  There  arc  seasons  in  a 
woQum^i  Ufe  when  her  coigugal  lovCf 
opiireased  by  the  monotony,  the  cora- 
llloii|)lao&,  the  hnmdrnm,  cold  fumiliar- 
itj,  the  periietnal  same  iutimaty,  lie- 
oomcs  not  dead,  but  donnant,  tmd  ex- 
iitenee,  void  of  the  old  romantic  joy, 

^cnep&  an  in  weariness  and  indefinite 
md  ye&TDing.  In  snch  a  season,  Emily, 
irilb  perfect  innocence^  found  a  sudden 
kitd  DOrel  relief,  fed  by  many  sweet 
u;,M...r;...  «ij5(]  association?,  in  the  wild 
ft  r  fascinations  that  enhaloed 

Fiii;u!i  I.  He,  for  hia  part,  drew  un- 
conaciottuly  to  her  who  in  earlier  days 
had  d  ■  ji  lied  his  fancy,  but  now 
was    :  d    to  his   imagination 

vilh  all  lLo  udded  powej-ful  pensive 
cliarm  of  her  completed  womanliness, 
the  divine  dowcT  of  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  hfiT  maternity.  The  mutual  spell 
wiB  strong ;  innocent  in  itself^  they  in- 
.Uf»;4nTlv  vi«lded  to  it;   and  so  far  all 

ra  ..  .i  this  experience?  Two — a 
msa  And  A  woman — fiends,  new-comers 
to  an  eochanting  rural  solitude,  have 


wandered,  an  kom  afler  thdr  arrival,  to 
the  banks  of  a  strange  stream.  There 
is  a  boat  tethered  to  the  shore :  let  us 
enter,  and  push  off  a  little  way.  How 
sweet  to  sit  thus,  hand  in  hand,  lost  in 
reverie,  floating  tranquilly  in  the  purple 
evening  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
water  1  How  sweet  the  dreamllil  drift- 
ing !  how  soothing  the  smooth-slipping 
flow*  of  the  bright  tide  I  how  lulling 
the  even,  all -pervading  murmur  in  the 
trance  of  the  sunset-air  t — Ah,  that  gen- 
tle gliding  is  the  flow  of  doom;  that 
magic  murmur  is  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract. They  are  in  the  current  of  Nia- 
garal 

Standing,  sitting,  walking  about  the 
room,  taking  his  port  in  the  talk  and 
merriment,  John  Dyzer  ever  kept  an  eye 
upon  his  wife  and  &iend.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  her  low  seat  near  little  Lilian 
when  Faulkner  came  in,  and,  with  a. 
mad  pulse  leaping  in  his  own  breast, 
her  husband  saw  her  bc^nd  her  averted 
head  over  the  child  ^s  dress,  smoothing 
its  folds,  and  marked  the  quicker  pal- 
pitation of  her  bosom.  It  was  only 
when  Faulkner,  in  his  tour  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  group,  paused,  bowing, 
for  an  instant  before  her,  that  she  looked 
up  hurriedly,  half-timidly,  into  his  face, 
smiling,  with  heightened  color,  her  head 
drcjoping  again  as  he  passed  by.  This, 
too^  her  husband  observed.  And  now, 
with  ever-increasing  certainty  in  regard 
to  both,  and  vnth  a  stem  and  solemn 
misery  at  his  heart,  he  followed  their 
movements  as  they  wandered  about  the 
room,  and  every  Uttle  while  for  a  mo- 
ment drew  together,  and  mai'kcd  the 
recurring  indefinite  signs  of  lovo  be- 
tween them — of  love  forever  ending 
and  beginning,  retiring,  advancing,  and 
deepening  on  and  on — he  pausing  near 
her  with  clasped,  drooping  haiWls,  and 
tender,  clinging  eyes,  and  aJl-imploring 
charm;  she,  rapt  and  innocent,  im- 
merged  in  reverie,  with  veiled  and  wan- 
dering glances,  and  bosom  quickller 
rising  and  falling,  and  paler  bloom — 
the  enchanted  ilream,  the  languor^  the 
b1  umber,  the  relaxed  postures,  the  teU* 
tale  looks^  the  softur  smiling,  the  lin- 
gering, low  replies,  the  gracious  silcnoes 
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— tlie  unconscious  lovers,  lulled  by  the 
siren  music  of  their  hearts,  unmeditat- 
ing  wrong,  unthinking  harm,  vaguely 
entering  the  current  of  the  sweet  and 
terrible  stream. 

There  was  another  observer — old  El- 
kanah.  He  had  noticed  for  some  time, 
in  a  rather  purblind  way,  the  thicken- 
ing intimacy  between  Faulkner  and 
Emily;  and  now,  quickened  by  what 
had  occurred  within  the  few  minutes 
past,  his  broad  blue  eyes,  under  their 
pent-house  brows,  were  vigilant  upon 
the  pair,  and  every  moment  a  dreadful 
suspicion  of  what  already  existed,  or 
was  coming  on,  between  them,  slaked - 
by  his  hearty  fondness  for  Faulkner  and 
his  love  for  Emily,  was  kindling  in  his 
fiery  brain.  To  his  other  troubles,  this 
one  added,  he  thought,  would  be  worse 
than  all. 

He  had  a  way  of  talking  to  himself, 
alone  or  in  company,  in  an  inarticulate 
bass  undertone,  like  the  booming  of 
some  enormous  bee;  and  presently,  as 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  group 
roamed  away  across  the  passage  into 
the  rooms  beyond,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing on  the  hearth,  with  only  the  little 
child  sitting  silently  near  him,  it  was  in 
this  voice  that  he  entered  upon  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  that  flung  columns 
of  darkness  among  the  lights  of  his 
Christmas  Eve. 

"  Something  wrong,  I  fear,"  he  said, 
"  coming  on,  or  come  already,  between 
Faulkner  and  Emily.  O  house  of 
troubles,  troubles!  But  it  can't  be. 
There'll  be  murder  done  on  Faulkner 
if  such  a  thing's  afoot.  And  what'll 
become  of  Emily  1  And  my  son  John 
going  back  to  the  war,  with  his  life 
spoiled  and  his  heart  broken  I  And 
little  Lily  ailing — perhaps  to  die,  like 
the  oth^r.  George  lost  and  dead.  Ru- 
pert worse  than  dead,  if  he's  living — 
the  infernal  young,  heart-rending  vil- 
lain !  Every  thing  going — going.  Even 
poor  little  Tom's  got  a  girl  that  goes 
from  him..  All  going  together.  And 
ruin  hanging  over  me.  The  old  homo, 
where  Fve  Uved  so  long,  going  from  me 
in  my  old  age.  How  can  I  ever  break 
it  to  them  I    They've  got  to  know  that 


we  must  soon  leave  all  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  begin  the  world  again, 
among  strangers.  Country  going  too, 
Fm  afraid.  'The  blaze  of  victory  lights 
the  Shenandoah;  but  oh,  the  corpaes, 
the  corpses  1  Grant  in  the  dead-lock  at 
Richmond.  Sherman's  made  the  grand 
march,  and  now  he's  in  for  the  mad, 
belly-breaking  wrastle.  And  the  old 
wife  going  from  me.  Ah,  that's  the 
worst — the  worst  of  all!  And  I  to 
keep  up  stout  heart,  and  be  merry  and 
bold,  on  Christmas  Eve !— the  last  here 
— the  last — the  last !  O  my  Gk>d !  my 
God!" 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  sat  down  in 
Emily's  low  chair  beside  the  child,  his ' 
handfi  drooping  between  his  knees,  bis 
gloomy  visage  bent  upon  the  leaping 
antlers  of  the  flame.  For  a  little  while 
there  was  complete  silence  in  the  hol- 
lied  room,  only  broken  by  the  murmur 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter  from  the 
other  apartments. 

"Grandpa,"  at  length  said  little 
Lilian,  in  her  plaintive  voice,  **  I  want 
to  hear  my  'Olian  harp  very,  very  much 
indeed." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"Do  you,  darling?  And  so  you 
shall,  if  the  wind  wills,"  he  answered. 
"  Let's  see.  Where  shall  we  put  it,  so 
that  you  won't  get  the  draught  ?  Here, 
I  reckon." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and,  taking 
from  a  shelf  near  by  the  JSolian  harp, 
he  opened  the  window  on  the  lefr-hand 
side  of  the  fireplace  a  little  way,  and 
set  the  instrument  in  the  aperture ;  then 
resumed  his  seat  and  attitude  beside 
the  child. 

For  a  minute  all  was  still.  But  pres- 
ently stole  up  on  the  silence,  holy  and 
solitary  as  the  breaking  dawn,  the  long, 
low  strain  of  remote  and  thrilling  sweet- 
ness, wild,  delicate,  and  lonely,  and 
hung  hovering  for  a  moment  in  the 
charmed  air,  then  failed  away  in  a  dim, 
mysterious  cadence,  which,  ended,  yet 
seemed  to  linger,  like  the  spirit  of  bright 
things  departed,  of  tender  summers 
gone. 

Little  Lilian  listened  with  a  fiice  of 
breathless  ecstacy.    The  wind-harp  was 
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i^n  »tiB,  temaining  Boundless  in  tJie 
"an list  that  followed,  and  the  cHld 
Balljf   p^ignfid   herself    with  a  little 

**  Gntfidpn^**  she  said  presently, "  ivliiit 
rJewsClirist?" 
^Tbe  *M  raan  fylnn<:rpd  at  her  smlling- 
I-  iirprise  at  the 

'.  ^     ^     -tions, 

**  A  mcchttaie,  my  <\ear/'  lie  presently 
MfwcrwL  '*Wbat  our  fine  Southern 
2?Rtlrnscn  call  a  common  nmd-^Ul/*  he 
-^,i  ♦    1     -"nltmically.     "A  carpenter — 

i ,  i)  J ;  1 T I  <iiiietly  sat,  cogitating  his  reply, 
while  the  old  man  wagged  his  sturdy 
beirl^  gTiruly  chwckJing  over  the  signifi- 
eanw  of  hi*  response  with  an  enjoyment 
I  rds, 

j  iii/^  the  silver  elfin-voice  be- 
1,  **  will  Jesufl  Christ  come  here 

id  at  her  in  blank  won- 
ir  i-nr^t  into  a  bellow  of 

1 

fT^.*,,  _».j^  Mi  a  young  one!**  he 
•tiid,  wagging  his  old  head  with  hearty 
iOniimiienL  **  If  I  ever  hcfinl  the  like 
of  tint  1  Now,  what  put  that  into  yonr 
nodiltc  Lilykin  ? " 

**  I  put  it  in  my  own  self,"  Bho  an* 
fwcrcd  with  intense  positiveneas.  "But 
win  hr^  grandpa  ?  '* 
"WpII,  I  don't  know.  He  might," 
plic*l  Elkanah,  jocosely. 
**  Because  he's  alive,  grandpa,**  ear- 
hUv  pursued  the  child.  **  Old  uncle 
PeU>r  always  said  ho  waa  alive,  and 
t^ing  *roimd  doing  good.  Only  that 
^*<i  ffn^sm  old  and  gray  walking  in 
world  so  many  hundred  years— just 
as  old  loafer  Tomeny  painted  hia  pic- 
tore  in  there  on  the  fireplace.  And 
th^T'*  nil  truf*,  grandpa ;  ain't  it  ? " 

replied  the  waggish  El- 
to  hi^  very  midriffl 

might  come/* 
fC'  I   I  ,       I  ler,  with  a  sat- 

hi^i  air.     ••  And  I  wiah  he  w*ould,  for 
T  T  i-i>  f.y  «fo  liim  very^  very  much." 

1    laid    back  hia    head,   and 
• ' 'v_>k  with  racrrimeDt.    Fi- 
^%  mellowed  to  the  core 
"mih  mi  nil,  lio  relapsed  into  hia  former 


position,  hia  hands  between  his  knees, 
Mb  head  bent  forward,  gazing  at  the 
ctk-homed  flames,  and  tittering  secretly. 
The  little  girl  sat  sedately,  taking  it  all 
with  perfect  seriousness, 

"  KovT,  sup-posing  he  was  to  come 
here  thia  evening,"  she  resumed,  ^"^  and 
we  was  sitting  licro,  and  talkin-jr,  and 
he  should  knock  at  the  door— atifi  then, 
you  know,  we  wouldn't  hear  him, 
grandpa." 

The  flames  sud^lenly  died  down,  in- 
volved in  light-blue  smoke,  and  the 
hearth  gave  forth  a  strange  and  lovely 
amber-light  upon  the  darkening  room* 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  faint, 
sweet  chord  of  mysterious,  trembling 
music  from  the  harp, 

**WelV*?;i  '  then?'' 

**Then,"   .  ],  *»ho 

would  sny,  '^Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock. ' " 

The  fire  became  so  strangely  low,  and 
cost  m  weird  a  light,  that  the  old  man 
felt  a  sort  of  wonder  cTeqnng  over  him, 
and,  without  replying,  or  moving  from 
his  crouching  attitude,  turned  Ids  face 
slowly  around,  with  the  singular  glow 
and  cross-bars  of  shade  upon  his  fca- 
tnres,  and  scanned  the  shadowed  room, 
embowered  in  holy  foliage,  and  hal- 
lowed by  that  dusky,  amber  radiance. 
The  distant  voices  had  ceased,  ami  the 
houac  was  still.  The  unusual  light,  the 
breathless  hush  that  lay  upon  all,  sur- 
prifled  liim,  and  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  back  again,  with  a  secret  thrill. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door. 


n. 

Elkanah  did  not  move,  but  only  re- 
volved his  great  eyes  and  stared  in 
blank  astonislmient  at  the  little  girl. 
She  sat  very  placidly,  looking  at  the 
fire.    There  was  a  moment's  pauso. 

"  Come  in,*'  he  boomed,  in  a  stento- 
rian tone. 

At  that  instant  a  red  cinder  flew  ttom 
the  hearth,  with  a  loud  crack,  upon 
Lilian's  dress,  and  in  the  raom^-ntary 
alarmed  diversion  of  his  attention,  as 
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he  hastened  to  fillip  it  back  into  the 
fire,  the  old  man  heard  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  vacant  amaze,  almost  rising 
into  fright,  that,  taming  his  head,  as  he 
did  immediately,  he  saw  a  large,  gray 
stranger  standing  in  the  room. 

The  old  man  rose  slowly  from  his 
seat  to  his  full  height,  with  wondering 
eyes  astare  upon  the  new-comer.  The 
latter  stood  composedly  gazing  at  him. 
He  was  tall  and  stalwart,  with  uncov- 
ered head ;  a  brow  not  large,  but  full, 
and  seamed  with  kindly  wrinkles;  a 
complexion  of  rosy  clearness;  heavy- 
lidded,  firm  blue  eyes,  which  had  a 
steadfast  and  draining  regard ;  a  diort, 
thick,  gray  beard  almost  white,  and 
thinly-flowing  dark-gray  hair.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  rude  sweetness.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long,  dark  overcoat, 
much  worn,  and  of  such  uncertain  fash- 
ion that  it  almost  seemed  a  gaberdine. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the  gracious  dark- 
ling light,  he  looked  an  image  of  long 
and  loving  experience  with  men,  of  im- 
movable composure  and  charity,  of  se- 
rene wisdom,  of  immortal  rosy  youth  in 
reverend  age.  A  faint  perfume  exhaled 
from  his  garments.  In  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  he  wore  a  sprig  of  holly.  His  left 
hand,  in  which  he  also  held  his  shape- 
less hat,  carried  a  carpenter's  plane. 

Elkanah  stood,  almost  quaking  in- 
wardly in  the  presence  of  this  august 
stranger,  in  whose  aspect  were  singu- 
larly blended  the  prophet  and  the  child. 
The  child  in  him  inspired  love;  the 
prophet,  awe.  He  drew  .and  he  re- 
pelled. 

"  This  must  be  yours,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  clear,  slow  accents,  sweet  and 
vibrating,  extending,  as  he  spoke,  the 
implement  in  his  hand.  "  I  found  it  at 
your  gate-post  on  the  highway." 

"  Why,  yes,"  faltered  Elkanah,  with 
a  slight  start,  taking  the  plane.  "  Tom's 
work,  I  know.  He  was  shaving  away 
there  where  the  gate  shut  hard,  and, 
just  like  the  little  love-daft  noddy,  he 
leaves  the  tool  behind  him." 

"  I  am  a  wayfarer,"  said  the  stranger, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  would  like  pennis- 
don  to  remain  with  yon  a  little  while." 


"  Why,  certainly.  God  bless  me  I 
what  am  I  thinking  of?  "  abruptly  broke 
forth  Elkanah,  recovering  immediately 
at  the  chance  of  offering  hospitality, 
and  beaming  into  smiles.  "You  are 
welcome,  sir,  right  welcome.  My  name 
is  Elkanah  Dyzer.  Bit  ye  down,  sir — 
sit  ye  down.  Hah  I  spang  I  Up  goes 
the  merry  firel"  he  cried,  laying  the 
plane  upon  the  mantel,  and  bustling 
forward  his  own  oak  chair  for  the  stran- 
ger, as  the  blaze  laughed  upward  with 
a  flood  of  light  "  You  are  right  wel- 
come. Your  hand,  sir,"  and,  bowing 
with  stately  courtesy,  he  extended  his 
own. 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  proffered 
hand,  with  a  pressure  so  gradual,  so 
cordial,  and  so  strong,  that  Elkanah 
felt  it  down  deep  into  his  very  heart 
As  the  sublime  Scripture  phrase  has  it, 
his  bowels  yearned  to  this  new  friend, 
and,  despite  the  reverent  distance  which 
the  lofby  and  sweet  reserve  of  the  stran- 
ger maintained,  he  felt  a  sudden  inti- 
macy as  of  many  years,  bom  fh>m  his 
quality  of  manly  love.  At  the  same 
time,  his  old  brain  was  still  in  a  daze 
of  wondering  confusion. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  sir — sit  ye  down,"  ho 
chirmped,  stepping  backward  with  a 
wave  of  both  hands ;  while  the  stran- 
ger, slow  in  all  his  motions,  paused 
standing  beside  the  chair.  "  And  if  I 
might  not  be  thought  over-bold,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  confusedly  engaged  with  the 
odd  coincidence  of  the  stranger's  ad- 
vent and  personal  aspect  with  the  child's 
words,  "what  might  I  call  your  na — 
occupation— the  name  of  your  occupa- 
tion— ^no — ^yes-— O  dear  me,  dear  me  I " 

And  Elkanah  tweaked  his  great  eagle 
nose  in  comical  bewilderment,  some- 
what dubious  what  he  had  asked  for, 
but  impressed  that  it  was  the  name, 
after  all,  as  he  intended. 

"  I  am  a  carpenter,"  said  the  stranger, 
simply,  in  a  rather  low  but  distinct 
voice.    "  My  name — " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  excuse  me,"  said  Elkanah, 
unaware  that  he  was  interrupting,  in 
the  haste  of  his  flurried  belief  that  he 
had  got  the  information  he  meant  to 
ask  lor.     **  Carpenter.    A  name  I  like 
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1^— at  I  do  jou,  sir,  if  youll  excuse 
old  mvi^B  frankness.    Sit  jc  down, 
Hr»   Carpenter,    You   are   right   wcl- 

Ttie  9traiiger  bent  hia  grand  and  gen- 
tle himd  Willi  a  alow  amlle,  like  one 
amused  at  the  new  name  accidisat&lly 
Ci'<  "  *  1  pon  him,  yet  well  content  to 
I'  ;  and,  toaaing  his  shapeless 

Li  ('M>tstool  in  the  angle  bc- 

Ui  1 1  ::4i-<>,  tootc  the  oaken  chair, 

lile  Liiian,  who  had  been  intently 

iking  at  him  with  an  air  of  breathless 
ifttisfaction,  and  had  not  uttered  one 
woTd»  now  rose,  deposited  dolly  caie- 
fully  ux)oa  his  hat,  limped  back  bo- 
twoen  his  knees,  and  stood  a-tiptoe 
with  her  small  arms  npreached  to  him. 
He  took  her  op  instantly  on  his  breast, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  long  kiss  upon 
t^e  motith« 

*•  I  know  who  you  are,"  she  whis- 
pored  eagerly.    "^And  I  won*i  tell  no- 

The  timnger  made  no  answer.  She 
lOiiggled  dose  upon  hia  bosom,  and 
into  his  beard,  for  a  minute  or  so,  in 
perfect  quietude;  then  snddcnly  clam- 
bered down,  and  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  little  cUair,  ^-ith  an  air  of  conGdcn- 
Ua]  «0d  solemn  gratiScatlon, 

**l  declare,'^  said  Elkanah,  softly 
Uughingf  and  rubbing  hia  hands  as  he 
iat  down  before  tlie  fire  near  the  st ran- 
gier, "  it's  tlie  queerest  thing  I  ever 
knrw.  Bo  you  know,  Mr,  Carpenter, 
yott  quite  gaye  me  a  turn  when  you 
came  in  1  Fre  got  the  nenres  of  an  ox, 
anyway,  but  I  tell  you  I  felt  queeriah 
far  ftbout  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Well,  now,  it  was  the  oddest  thing! 
And  by  Gee  and  Dee,  odd  it  is  still  I " 

•^  ril  tell  you  how  it  was,"  he  con- 
tiitoedp  after  a  pause,  before  the  slow- 
fpcaktug  carpenter  could  reply.  **Lit- 
tlo  magpie  there  was  twittering  a  lot 
of  Stuff  we  bare  over  here  a  good  deal 
in  t^  family.  Of  courae,  you  never 
heard  of  mj  old  uncle  Peter  Pyxer— 


*■  Old  rnltm  Bjtrr,  ddn  a  tLy,  eir, 
JMl  tbm  Aio,  aaJi  tarn  tho  nuyncy  Ld/ 


EM  the  boys  nseil  to  rhynje  it  about  Mm. 
t  kbetited  this  fine  oM  place  from  him. 


Well,  of  all  the  queer,  odd,  eccentric, 
hmny  old  chaps  that  ever  were— my, 
my !— But  he  was'nt  loony  on  a  bargain^ 
air— no,  indeed^  and  he'd  plenty  of 
hard  horae^aense^  and  took  good  care 
of  his  property,  you  can  rely;  but  he 
had  notions,  sir,  on  some  subjects,  tliat 
would  make  you  tlunk  him  mad  as  any 
March  hare  you  ever  knew," 

The  old  man  paused,  shaking  with 
restr^ed  mirth. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  him,"  he 
resumed.  **Tall,  big-boned,  dry  as  a 
chip  in  ail  his  speech  and  ways.  And 
plnmcd  himself  on  a  kind  of  resem- 
blance he  had  to  President  Washing- 
ton. On  Sundays,  air— be  never  went 
to  church— read  Tom  Paine,  Volney, 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  French 
fellows  of  those  days,  and  hated  clergy- 
men (priests  as  he  called  Vm)  worse 
than  p^ison^ — swore  by  Tom  Jefferson^ 
too,  in  politics,  and  in  every  thing  clae^ 
except  his  knuckling  under  to  slavery 
— ^and  there  Fm  with  him,  sir,  there  Fm 
with  him:— well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying, 
on  Sundays  he*d  rig  himself  out  like 
President  Washington,  claret-colored, 
squaro-tailed  coat,  long  satin  vest, 
ruffles,  knee-breeches,  black -silk  stock- 
ings, buckled  shoes,  cocked  hat,  and 
so  forth— and  take  a  walk  all  over  the 
place j  flourishing  a  gold-headed  cane, 
peert  as  a  lizard,  sir— peert  as  any  liz- 
ard  you  ever  saw.  With  a  tndn  of  his 
darkeys  behind  him  (he^'d  buy  'em, 
take  out  their  manumission  papers, 
and  keep  'em  on  wages;  *  Lesson  for 
bloody  ari8t4)crat8,'  he'd  say) — ^with  a 
train  of  Vm  behind  him,  in  even  line, 
the  women  first — *  mothers  before  men,' 
he'd  say ;  then  the  male  adults ;  then  the 
little  girls;  then  the  boys,  ranged  in 
their  order  down  to  the  smallest  walk* 
ing  piccaninny  —  *  Brothers  in  Adam, 
sisters  in  £ve,'  he'd  say.  He  at  the 
head,  flourishing  his  gold^hcnded  stick,, 
every  now-and-then  turning,  and  halt- 
ing them  to  see  if  they  were  in  exact 
line.  *Keep  the  straight  linel*  h&'d 
bawl ;  *  every  real  trouble  in  life  comes 
fVom  not  keeping  the  straight  linel' 
And  if  he  saw  one  of  'em  out  of  line, 
be^d  march  down,  pull  ears  if  it  was  a 
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girl ;  mp  pates  if  it  was  a  boy  ;  puach 
her  in  the  ribs  with  the  gcild  bead  of 
his  caoe  if  it  was  a  woman ;  and  if  it 
was  a  mnn,  by  George  1  he'^d  puU  him 
out^  and  thrash  him  like  a  sack^  sir  I  '* 

And  Elkanah  drooped  his  head^  shak- 
ing with  silent  inward  laughter. 

**  That's  a  sample-lot  of  old  Peter  Dy- 
Z€r,"  he  resumed.  Lord,  sirl  I  could 
fiit  here  all  night  and  tell  ye  stories 
about  him  1  Well,  as  I  was  going  on 
to  8ay^  one  of  old  Peter's  fancies  wae  pic- 
tures. Ilo'd  got  hold  of  an  old  loafer, 
Tomeny  by  name,  a  house-painter,  as 
near  as  I  could  erer  gather,  wuth  the 
strongest  taste  for  apple-jack  you  ever 
knew  in  your  life,  and  he  kept  him  here 
to  paint  pictures  for  him.  The  horrid- 
est  old  daubs— my  sakesl  Vd  like  to 
show  you  a  lot  of  ^em  up  garret^  though 
they're  pretty  well  faded  out  now.  But 
uncle  Peter  thought  Tomeny  the  prince 
of  painters,  an  unappreciated  geniue, 
and  all  that — TomeJiy  the  Great,  he 
always  c^led  him  ; — and  when  he  died, 
lie  buried  him  with  a  handsome  grave- 
stone at  his  poor  old  apple-brandy- 
soaked  head,  and  on  it  just  the  words, 
*  Simon  Tomeny ,  Painter,*  as  if  that  was 
enough  for  all  posterity.  Now,  one  of 
old  Peter's  maddest  notions  was  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  still  alive,  and  grown 
old  and  gray  with  walking  the  earth 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  as  well  he 
might,  indeed.  He'd  got  hold  of  the 
old  story  of  Ahaauerus,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  d'ye  see,  *  That's  him  —  th&rs 
Christ,'  says  old  Peter,  *  But,  Mr.  Dy- 
zer/'  one  would  say,  *  thatfe  the  man  the 
story  aays  Christ  put  a  curse  on,  bidding 
him  walk  the  world  till  he  came  again.' 
'  All  a  flam,'  says  rough  old  Peter;  *  the 
Good  Man- — he  commonly  spoke  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Man — *the  Good 
Man  never  put  a  can?e  on  any  one.  IV^ 
Christ  himsolf,  I  fell  you.'  Or,  perhaps 
tine  might  say,  *  Why,  Mr.  Dyzer,  what 
should  Christ  bc^  going  'f«5urid  the  world 
for  ? '  *  Going  Vouud  doing  good,'  snaps 
ancle  P<?tcr.  Ah,  my  Lortl,  my  Lord ! 
the  mad  old  fellow  I  Well^  dr,  with  his 
own  hands— for  old  Peter  was  a  ahifty 
man— he  put  a  fodog  of  prime  old  oak 
vn  the  chimney-place  in  yonder*  and 


d'ye  know,  he  got  old  loafer  Tomeny  to 
paint  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it — ad 
ugly  thing  to  tell,  dr,  but  it*s  Iruo — a 
portrait  of  himself  as  Judaa,  grasping 
the  bag— did  you  ever  hear  t^  like  of 
that  now?— and  on  the  other  aide  a 
figure  of  Chriat,  old  and  gray,  as  he  fan* 
ded  him.    Tomcny'a  mafiti  he 

called  it.     Well,   litUe  hu]  id 

there  was  bringing  up  all  tla*  in  my 
mind,  as  I  said,  and  you  can  perhape 
fancy  the  turn  it  gave  me  when  you 
came  in,  with  your  gray  hair  and  beard, 
and  long  coat,  and  the  plane,  and  all 
that  And  the  queerest  thing  of  all  la 
— ^I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  «o, 
for  the  picture's  a  wretched  piece  of 
imagery,  as  much  as  you  can  sec  of  it 
for  the  faded  colors— the  queerest  thing 
is,  that  you  dio  look  eomething  like  the 
figure  of  Christ  aa  old  Tomeny  has 
painted  it.*' 

And  Elkanah  again  laughed  softly« 
rubbing  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
silent-smiling  carpenter,  who  liad  lis- 
tened, as  the  old  man  \aguely  thoagbt, 
with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  stoiiy 
was  not  entirely  new. 

"  It^s  a  sort  of  pretty  notion^  too^  that 
of  old  Peter's,"  presently  resumed  Elka- 
nah. *'  And  little  chatt'Cring  blue-jay 
there,  gave  it  quite  a  fairy  turn  in  my 
mind  by  asking,  just  before  you  come, 
sir,  if  Jesus  Christ,  old  and  gray,  was 
coming  here  to-night.  Dear  mc !  it 
made  me  laugh  till  I  felt  juicy  all 
through ;  but  it  grew  in  me  afterward^ 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  was,  and  for  so 
young  a  child  to  say.  Bueh  a  pretty 
thing  I  And  how  would  ycMi  think  of 
Christ,  sir,  aa  coming  here  to-night,  If 
such  a  thing  could  be  1 " 

**  I  think  of  him  always,"  said  the 
carpenter,  slowly,  in  solemn,  sweet  rihra- 
tious, ''  as  the  all-loving  man.  Yea,  he 
might  cnme,  pfrhaps  as  you  fancy  him 
in  !id  old — come  as 

cbi  ^       1    of  evil^  uuitcr 

of  the  estranged,  aasuager  of  sorrows, 
reconciler,  consoler.  Always  the  wise 
fVicnd^  the  lover  true.    Something  m,^ 

Tlie  old  mnn  silently  cogitated  tlie 
reply,  with  eyes  poring  on  the  fire, 

**  Portion  the  liberty,"  he  said  sud* 
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tknlf  y  *^  hot  what  might  jdnf  piolbadoo 

*^  r  w&lk  the  hospitab,^^  retomed  the 
itmigier,  qQlcilj. 

* Konifig  the  Union  soldiers  f " 

**  UniOQ  and  rebel/*  was  tbc  anawer. 

**I  Jw>p«t»"  said  tile  old  mmi,  after  a 
meni's  pause,  kbdlmg  and  dusMng 
Tjttlc  ^ilh  a  hint  mbgiving,  **  I  hop© 
Qkskt  yon  ftUnd  bj  the  countiyf  sir.    Sir, 
U  A  loyal  boose.    Ojve  sou  onlj,  mj 

ly  that  once  was,  Rtipert — but  wo 
mention  his  name  here,  sir,  nerer^ 
te  4***  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels— he 
'00§lf  lififigii  diahoQor  on  tlio  breed  of 
4d  JBBeanfili  Dycer.  But  we  8trive  to 
*k3«n«  for  tt.  My  boy  John  served  in 
th«  Union  army,  and  he*^*  going  again. 
My  lk>y  Tom  wanta  to  go,  and  Bhnll. 
*W^aU,  ladilie/  I  said  a  year  ago,  Hill 
yottT  boDQS  harden  a  little  more ;  you'll 
figlit  the  belter  for  it ; '  and  the  time'* 
maam  ftjr  Mm.  My  boy  George  "—his 
foioc  faltered—"  was  lost  at  Fredericks- 
til]]^ — And  blown  to  bloody  atoms  on 
tilt  field  of  battle,  or  alive  rotting  in 
■flOie  re^xl  prigon,  Vm  content  and 
prmidi  for  it's  in  tlic  seryice  of  hia  couu- 
try.  And  I  myself,  old  as  I  am,  l^m 
gocii^  too.  The  young  eyes  that  saw 
Clie  bright  flag  dance  so  long  when 
mwf  thing  laughed  with  promiao,  shall 
tee  U,  now  they're  old,  flap  defiance  to 
the  tut  aa  all  goes  down  in  war.  There's 
tfot  one  liag,  one  country  in  the  world 
iir  me.    I  »tand  by  them  both  forever." 

**  What  yon  eay  is  well,"  answered 
t]i6  ftiangcr.    "  I  like  what  you  say." 

♦*  Well  I  ^  retorted  the  fiery  old  man, 
**  ia  tJicrc  any  thing  better  ? " 

TUero  ia  noUiing  better  than  what 
lay,"  ropliod  the  other  firmly. 

Kltonth  cooled  down  instantly,  a 
link  ^efpltaxed  with  the  air  the  atran- 
ger  had  of  cherishing  some  equal,  per- 
ba|i9  nore  comprehending,  tnitlL 

•*I  don*t  know  what  it  ia  clraws  mc 
lo  fa  you,  and  mi^ca  mc  so  free-«pokc!ui 
oA  a  ahoit  aoqoaiataace,"  he  said  pres- 
enOy,  in  a  kind  of  marvelling  way.  "  If 
it  ms  the  Good  Man  himself,  I  couldn^t 
ftel  Bdore  <~)i  ^  fed  and  like  telling 
ftm  all  Hi  ^.     Fvc  told  you 

ioiQc  alfi!ttd>,    You*U  stay  with  us  this 


eToming?  Pray  do!"  ho  said  hastily. 
**  Spend  the  night  Stay  some  days. 
We'll  tnake  you  welcome.  I  want  to 
know  you  better,  sir," 

**I  tbvik  you,"  said  t!ie  stranger, 
**but  I  can  only  spend  a  little  time 
with  you,  and  must  go  my  way  this 
evening." 

Elkanab  looked  ratlier  rue  Ail. 

''  Well,"  he  saLtl,  brightening,  "  you^U 
spend  the  evening,  anyway.  There'll 
be  a  lot  of  people  in,  by-and4>y,  from 
round  about,  We*ro  to  have  a  grand 
joHlfication  in  the  old  house.  Ah,  me  I 
The  iMt— the  last ! " 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Elkanah  hui- 
ricclly,  hitching  up  his  chair  closer. 
**8ee  here,"  he  boomed  in  hii  under- 
tone ;  **  I  hayen't  told  any  one  yet,  but 
m  free  my  mind  to  you,  for  I  feel  to 
do  it.  Hish  I  Fm  a  mined  man.  A 
speculation— no  matter  what.  It's  fail- 
ed." 

The  stranger's  lips  parted,  and  hi5 
serene  fiice  looked  almost  roused. 

**  I  shall  have  a  little  left.  Not  much," 
said  the  old  man  mournfully.  **  But 
well  have  to  sell  this  place  whero  Pve 
lived  so  many  years,  and  begin  the  world 
again.  In  my  old  age— seventy  years 
old,  fiir— seventy  years.    It's  hard." 

Tlio  stranger  laid  his  gentle  hand 
upon  the  old  man's  arm.  Elkanah 
qniyered,  hia  lip  trembled,  and  hia 
eyea  grew  dim. 

"  la  there  no  resource,"  said  the  car- 
penter,        • 

*'  None,"  replied  the  old  man,  with 
sardonic  bitterncsa.  **  Unless  it's  to  sell 
old  miser  Dyzer-s  picture.  Infernal  old 
doddi'poljolt  headl  Old  crack-brain* 
cd,  crazy  noddy-peak !  I  used  to  laugh 
over  it,  but  for  the  last  week  it's  been 
like  wonmvood  and  gaU  to  me  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  •*  said  the  car- 
penter. 

'*  ril  tell  you.  Another  story  ''—re- 
turned Elkanah,  half  &a\*iigt'ly.  ^'  I 
mentioned  that  old  Peter  Dyzer  left  mc 
this  place,  I  was  a  young  fellow,  rather 
^ven  to  pleasure,  and  it  was  unclc*s 
notion  that  farming  would  make  a  man 
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of  me.  Well,  it  did :  I  own  that.  I 
came  down  here  from  Pennsylvania — 
my  State,  sir — ^my  State;  I  worked 
hard,  and  got  well  off  by  my  own  ex- 
ertions. At  forty,  I  married.  Well, 
except  a  scant  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
place  was  all  old  Peter  left  me.  Now, 
farming's  like  any  other  business:  the 
more  capital  you  put  in,  the  more  profit 
you'll  get  out.  And,  save  the  five  hun- 
dred, rd  no  capitaL  I  had  to  put  in 
work.    I  did  it." 

"  What  did  your  uncle  do  with  his 
money  ? "  asked  the  carpenter. 

"  He  hadn't  any,*'  replied  Elkanah  in 
a  glowering,  muffled  roar.  **  Old  miser 
Dyzer,  as  they  called  him,  wasn't  as  rich 
as  people  rumored  him.  He  left  all  to 
me — this  place  and  all  that  it  contains, 
the  will  said.  Well,  the  place  itself  was 
all.  All.  If  with  his  shrewdness  and 
close  bargaining,  he'd  made  any  money, 
I  suppose  he  gave  it  to  loafer  Tomeny 
for  pictures,  and  the  miserable  old  billi- 
veezee  drank  it  up  in  apple-brandy." 

"And  what  about  the  picture?" 
asked  the  carpenter. 

"O  jillery-poo  I "  blurted  Elkanah, 
with  utter  contempt.  "My  good  sir, 
pray  read  what  he  wrote  and  left  me 
in  this  bank-book.  I  was  reading  it 
this  afternoon.  Read  it  aloud,  sk,  if 
youll  be  so  kyid." 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  little 
bank-book,  bound  in  dingy  red,  which 
the  old  man  had  produced  from  his 
skirt-pocket,  and  read  aloud  what  was 
written  there  in  a  stiff,  bold  hand : 

2£r  Elkanah  Dyzer, 

RetpeeUd  Nephew  : 
I  Leave  you  AU,  Keep  the  Slraighi 
Line.  Work  and  get  Wealth,  A  Man  not 
worth  Money,  is  the  most  Mieenible  Divell  in 
the  World,  excepting  Always  a  Man  who  ie 
worth  Nothing  Else, 

Maintain  Open  I^rea,  None  of  Count 
Jiumford^s  Nexo-Fangled  Stovee  for  Me. 
Putt  Fires  on  Every  Hearth  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  Day,  if  your  Means  affoord,  caU  in 
your  Neighbors  and  JPHends,  and  Draw  Wide 
your  Curtains  that  your  Light  may  he  Seen 
of  AU  Men,  Drem  the  Apartments  with 
FUnJteom  HoUy,  You  Cannot  have  Any  too 
Mw^ 


J3tand  Fast  hy  the  Great  BepMie.  Live 
and  Die  in  the  Prineipies  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  Oreaiest  Birth  of  Time  in  this  Otmn' 
try,  and  his  Thoughts  and  Influenes  of  Bkh 
Importanee  to  us  AU  Forever,  it  Mattering 
Nothing  what  the  Federalists,  the  Tories,  and 
the  DiveOs  of  HeU  do  Say. 

No  Slaves.  All  Men  are  EquaL  Pay 
Wages  for  your  Labour.  Vote  and  Act  with 
Any  Party  that  Aims  to  Liberate  our  Bond- 
men, and  Make  Democracy  the  Absolute  Law 
of  our  Country.  We  must  Cut  Loose  from 
All  the  Thinkings  and  Practises  of  the  (Hd 
World  in  Every  Respect. 

Cherish  Womankind.  7%ey  Should  ham 
Rqiresentaiion  and  Equal  Voice  m  the  Gov- 
emment  of  a  Free  Country.  WhotDegrades 
Women  injures  Men.  Mothers  are  the  TWitf 
Men  of  Any  Land.  Women  are  Men's 
Equals,  and  great  Mothers  are  their  Sups- 
riours. 

J  Leave  you  the  Valuable  Paintings  of  the 
Great  Tomeny,  whose  Early  Loss  at  the  Ad- 
vaneed  Age  of  Sixty  Tears,  I  must  Deplore. 
Tou  will  Treasure  them  and  Not  Dispose  of 
Any,  excepting  in  the  Event  herein  Set  Forth. 

When  Ten  Years  have  Past  by,  I  Eiyoin 
you,  or  your  Heir  or  Heirs  to  Cover  and  Eg- 
punge  with  severall  Coats  of  Paint,  the  Por- 
trait of  Me  in  My  Character  of  Judas  grarp- 
ing  the  Bag,  This  I  Suffer  to  Remain  so 
Long  that  you  May  be  Daily  Counselled 
against  the  Sin  of  Greed  wAtcA  is  in  ihs 
Dyaer  Blood,  and  May  work  KL  The  Com- 
panion Painting  of  the  Good  Man  Christ  in 
His  True  Aspect,  J  do  Solemnly  Ef^oin  you 
to  Leave  Where  it  Now  is  Placed;  excepting 
Only  should  the  Estate  by  Embarrassment  or 
Loss  be  about  to  Pass  from  your  Ownership, 
or  that  of  your  Lawful  Heirs,  in  which 
Event  you  or  They,  as  Provided  in  My  WiU, 
Must  Sell  the  Painting  at  its  Value.  R  is 
Esteemed  by  an  Excellent  Virtuoso  in  such 
Matters,  to  be  Worth  F%fty  Thousand  Dol- 
Izrs  in  Oocld, 

Tour  unde. 

Peter  Dyaer, 

The  reading  concluded  with  a  sort  of 
angry  groan,  ending  in  a  snort,  from 
Elkanah. 

"Where  is  this  picture?"  said  the 
carpenter. 

Elkanah  rose  with  a  beckoning  ges- 
ture, and  they  both  passed  into  the 
acQoining  room,  lit  by  lampa  and  fire- 
light, and  all  bosky  with  eveigreen. 


Tfls  Cabfentib* 
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The  jamb  or  ftice  of  the  fireplace  wba 
paaoled  with  solid  oak.  The  right- 
band  aide,  where  the  picture  of  Judas 
bod  Ijeeti,  was  painted  over  in  ottk-grain. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  full-length 
^gore,  about  two  feet  high^  ia  a  dark 
gftberiliiio,  with  a  rosy  face,  gray  hair, 
iod  dhoti  white  beard,  the  whole  eu- 
maigined  by  a  clumsy  loutatioa  of  a 
wnsath  of  hoUy-leavea  and  scarlet  ber- 
rica^  As  a  work  of  art^  it  was  utterly 
warthleas^  tiiough  not  without  a  certain 
pleaging  effect,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
blurnng  of  the  outlines,  and  the  obscur- 
iiy  of  the  once  staring  colors  which  the 
wood  had  absorbed.  Aided  by  the 
dllPiiffw  into  which  its  hues  and  lines 
had  fallen,  it  did  have,  as  the  old  man 
had  said,  a  curious  general  resemblance 
to  the  gray  carpenter,  who  stood  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand  examining  it  with  a 
ftiity  of  attention  which  it  certainly  did 
noldeserrau 

•*  That's  it,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a 
disdaiofQl  snilT,  as  the  other  concluded 
his  scrutiny.  ^^That^s  the  precious 
gom  i  WorUi  about  two  York  sbUlings, 
I  say.     What  say  you  I  " 

**  I  am  of  your  uncle  Peter's  judg- 
mcsat,"  replied  the  carpenter,  composed- 
ly.   **  Filty  thousand  dollars,  I  say." 

Elkanah  glared  at  him,  his  face  ablaze^ 
his  roice  choking  with  sudden  rage. 
The  carpenter  opposed  resiatance  to  the 
glare,  with  a  look  firm,  impassive,  in- 
domitable ua  a  fortreaa-wall.  The  old 
m&n^a  anger  rebounded  trom  it,  baffled^ 
aa  a  lion  might  reboimd,  leaping  against 
elone ;  and,  with  a  gasp,  he  1>ouiiced  to 
tius  other  end  of  the  room. 

'*A11  right,  air,"  he  said,  wheeling 
about,  and  coming  back  with  polite 
?  bows,  in  which  smothered 
lie  amusement,  and  deference 
all  expressed  and  blejided.  ^*I 
gi^ieci  you  very  much,  sin  I  do  iu- 
doecL  And  every  ouje  is  entitled  to  his 
opstilonL  Pardon  me,  but,  if  you  please, 
woU  not  discuss  this  matter  further. 
rd  really  rather  not,  if  you^U  indulge 

He  aaw  that  the  rarpenter  was  look- 
ing post  him,  with  heavy-liddecl,  drain- 
tag  gaJDCy  into  the  other  room,  aad  he 


turned.  Faulkner  and  EmUy  were  theil^ 
Tivid  in  the  fire-sheen,  murmuring  to 
each  other,  in  enchanted  attitudes.  Be- 
hind, in  shadow,  at  a  window,  with 
reverted  head  and  chewing  lip,  palo, 
Bilent,  vengeful,  was  John^  The  car- 
penter, with  moveless  eyes,  was  absorb- 
ing it  all 

''Oh,''  &ald  Elkanah,  with  a  alight 
movement ;  **  my  boy  John— the  one  at 
the  window.  The  othcr^s  his  friend. 
And  that^a  Jolm^s  wife,  Emily*  Come 
in,  sir ;  Fll  introduce  you." 

"  What  is  the  friend^s  name  f  "  asked 
the  carpenter  quietly,  without  moving. 

**  Faulkner,  sir  — Michael  Faulkner. 
Son  of  the  General,"  replied  Elkanah. 

'*  A  sweet  boy,"  said  the  carpenter,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  affection.  *^A  bom 
lover," 

Elkauali,  already  moving  to  the  door, 
flirted  about,  slapping  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

"By  the  big  Pedee  1  A  hit  I "  he 
exclaimed,  *^  YouVe  said  the  word," 
And  he  looked  at  the  carpenter  mean- 
ingly, and  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Mrs,  Dyzer,  Tom,  and  Fanny  Red- 
wood at  that  moment  entered  the  fire- 
lit  apartment,  and  the  next  the  whole 
family,  gathered  in  its  lights  and  shad- 
ows, were  gazing  with  mute  faces  all 
turned  one  way  in  curious  wonder  and 
interest,  at  what  seemed  the  grand 
original  of  Peter  Dyzcr-s  rude  picture, 
coming  in  with  Elkanah  from  the  pan- 
eled room,  with  his  strange  aspect  of 
blended  youth  and  age,  his  child  sweet* 
ness,  his  prophet  miyeaty,  his  look  of 
rosy  innocence  and  gray  wisdom, 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
likeneaa  1 "  chirruped  Elkauah,  proudly 
beaming,  "  At  my  particular  request, 
he^s  come  off  the  oak  fireplace  to  spend 
the  evening.    My  fViend,  Mr.  Carpenter.'' 

They  all  bowed  amllingly,  but  still  in 
some  wonder,  and,  before  the  old  man 
could  proceed  to  tho  more  special  intro- 
ductions, the  carpenter,  somewhat  to 
his  amazement,  yet  in  a  way  quite  in 
keeping  witii  his  unconventional  aspect 
and  manner,  was  moving  with  a  sort  of 
measured  alertne^  among  the  group, 
paying  his  eimple  and  afiectionate  ad- 
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dresses  to  each  person,  with  the  air  of 
belDg  abeady  on  familiar  terms  with 
them,  and  of  knowing  all  abont  them ; 
thus  establishing  himself  in  close  rajp- 
port  with  every  one,  as  only  a  man  of 
powerl\il  intuitions,  viyid  impressions, 
and  great  magnetic  force  and  dignity 
could  have  done,  and  leaving  them  with 
a  sense  as  if  something  electric  and 
very  sweet  had  swept  through  them. 
To  each  he  gave  his  hand  with  some  apt 
word ;  but  coming  to  Faulkner^  he  put 
his  arm  around  him,  and,  drawing  him 
to  his  breast,  lightly  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead,  saying  gently,  "  My  son." 

The  tender  voice,  the  unusual  daring 
action,  which  sent  sweet  lightning 
through  Faulkner^s  veins,  left  the  others 
with  a  soft,  mysterious  thrill.  They 
stood  like  enchanted  figures,  statue-still, 
in  the  dancing  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  leafy  room.  In  the  hallowed  quiet, 
the  wind-harp  was  sounding. 

"Weill"  cried  Elkanah,  breaking 
the  momentary  muteness,  and  bursting 
into  laughter,  "  this  is  jolly  I  Mr.  Car- 
penter, you^e  a  new  face,  but  we  count 
you  an  old  Mend.  I  shan't  wonder  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  uncle  Peter's  Good 
Man  himself,  after  all.  Make  yourself 
at  home,  sir.  We  all  like  you  well. 
The  company's  coming,  and,  hey  1  but 
we'll  have  a  staving  jamboree  !  There'll 
be  a  swingeing  supper  by-and-by.  And 
refreshments  soon.  You'll  say,  sir,  that 
Mrs.  Dyzer's  apple-toddy  is  the  best  you 
ever  drank  in  your  life.  And  if  Miss 
Faulkner  there,  who  gets  such  sweet 
love-tokens,  doesn't  entirely  change 
characters  with  Mr.  Redwood  here, 
who  doesn't  get  any — (never  mind, 
Fanny  my  robin,  there'll  be  plenty  for 
you  when  you  get  to  the  hallelujah 
meadows,  if  not  sooner)— he'll  make  you 
a  punch,  sir,  that  you'll  say  is  the  best 
you  ever  drank,  too.  He's  a  rouser  to 
make  punch,  I  tell  you,  though  he  only 
sips  it  like  a  lady  himself.  And  Tve 
Bourbon  in  my  cellar,  sir,  twenty-five 
years  old ;  and  Sherry,  and  a  Madeira, 
sir,  that's  enough  to  make  the  island 
blush  for  shame  redder  than  the  cochi- 
neal they  say  its  gone  to  growing.  Ob, 
but  well  have  a  most  flamboBtuotis 


time  I  Excuse  us,  sir,  if  we  seem  to 
neglect  you  a  little  for  a  half  hour  or 
so.  You  came  early,  and  we've  a  few 
preparations  to  make  still.  But  make 
yourself  at  home,  sir.  Take  the  liberty 
of  the  house.  Walk  through,  sir— walk 
through.  The  rooms  are  all  open.  And 
dumfoodledoodebusticate  me,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  sturdy  roar  of  glee,  "  if 
we  don't  have  one  thundering  staTer  of 
a  Christmas  Eve,  if  it's  the  last  I " 

And  so  ending,  amidst  general  merri- 
ment, the  grand  old  Pennsylvania  giant 
strode  away  with  flamboyant  gayety, 
and  a  step  that  shook  the  floor. 


in. 

The  company  dispersed,  some  wander- 
ing, some  busied  with  minor  arrange- 
ments for  the  evening.  Little  Lilian  sat 
silent  in  pensive,  deep  delight,  satisfied 
beyond  words  with  the  presence  of  him 
she  had  long  looked  for^  and  sometimee 
listening  to  the  holy  murmur  of  the 
wind-harp.  The  carpenter,  taking,  as 
he  had  been  bidden,  the  liberty  of  the 
house,  was  roaming  fh>m  room  to  room, 
absorbing  all,  often  returning  to  the  fire- 
lit  chamber,  and  always  passing  beyond 
to  pause  beifbre  the  picture. 

Li  these  joumeyings,  he  now-and-then 
met  solitary  members  of  the  group  with 
which  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself, 
and  each  time,  as  if  to  strengthen  Ms 
hold  upon  them,  he  paused  for  a  word. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  he  came  upon 
Faulkner.  The  young  man  was  stand- 
ing in  the  firclit  room,  with  clasped 
hands  drooped,  in  his  wonted  attitude 
of  singular  grace,  tranced  in  musjng. 

*'I  was  thinking  of  yon,"  he  said, 
dreamfblly,  lifting  his  dark,  tender  eyes 
to  the  carpenter's  face  as  the  latter 
approached  him. 

The  carpenter  put  iiis  arm  around 
him,  and  drew  him  to  his  breast.  Faulk- 
ner, a  little  faint  with  emotion,  let  his 
head  droop  upon  the  stalwart  bosom. 

"  When  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you,"  eaid 
the  gray  strsnger. 

*'And  I,''  returned  the  young  man, 
looking  up  wifli  flrank  afibction.    **  You 
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Bide  me  feci  ihe  reality  of  iaomcthing  I 
ight  an  ab^tractioD/* 

•"The  Jove  paasing  the  love  of  wo- 
laid  the  caipenter. 
The  aatnn,**  answered  the  youth, 
••Tlie  love  of  Shakespeare  for  the  on* 
biowitf  David  for  Joniitliun,  Joha  for 
the  Rcdectner.    The  manly  love," 

The  carpentiT  held  him  for  a  moment 
gitbered  to  his  h^urt,  then  flilcntly  re- 
lived him,  and  paced  away. 

He  had  a  noid^lese  moTcment,  not  at 
ill  eCffUthyT  but  that  of  a  man  of  gentle 
tool  sntl  breeding,  and  so  he  often  came 
Qpon  the  others  when  they  did  not 
know  he  waa  near.  It  was  thna  he 
foand  the  charming  Fanny,  in  the  aame 
■partment,  innocently  dreaming  upon 
the  fire,  and  like  a  roee  in  bloom.  She 
Waited,  but  into  her  habitual  careasiog 
^mteey,  sn  she  saw  him  close  by. 

**  Joy  and  salutation,  aweet  child  and 

dading,**  he  ftaid  with  fondest  smiling. 

art  like  some  torch,  perfumed 

lovely  FannT  glowed  to  burning 
it  thia    dazzling   orientalism, 
mSl  Conndoop,  too,  of  the  falherly  alfec- 
tlociof  hiii  fir^  n'^rlro^,  i'ov^^it  to  curt' 
■ey,  and  i  y  drew  nigh   him 

hr  a  mom  with  that  express 

lion  only,  and  with  innocent,  grateful 
eymf  dr*-^v  ^r.r  kward,  and,  bending  and 
WaMr  !  away. 

Tile  ciijii  iiicr  ccmtmucd  hisperambu- 
hUona.  A  little  while  after  he  came 
upon  John,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  lighted  apartment  acro«a  the  passage 
wty,  gaiing,  with  arms  tightly  folded, 
tad  Cictj  of  gloomful  miaery,  through 
thi  doorwajs  to  the  second  room  be- 
yond,  where  Emily  and  Faulkner  were 
waDmig  together. 

**  We  meet  again,'*  said  the  carpenter, 
cheerily,  extending  his  liand,  which  the 
young  man  instajitly  grasped  in  his  own. 
The  carpenter  held  it  long,  with  well- 
led  pressure.  "TliU  fi-om  me, 
comrade,"  he  said  with  martial 
tion.  "  From  me,  lover  of  eoldiera." 
John's  fskce  kindled  in  its  pallor,  with 
with  pleaanie,  with  secret,  sturdy 
at  the  inagDetie  gmsp,  the  foun* 
tan^ofietiing  words;  andt  forgetting  for 


the  moment  his  trouble,  he  looked  wist- 
fully after  the  gray  friend,  as  the  latter 
went  on  to  the  second  room  beyond. 

Faulkner  paced  slowly  off  at  his  ap- 
proach, leaving  Emily  standing  musing- 
ly alone.  Bhe  looked  u p,  mildl y  smilin g, 
aa  the  carpenter  drew  near. 

"  Well  met  again,  daughtt?r,'*  he  saiil 
fondly,  pausing  before  her.  **  Dear  ever 
to  me,  the  true  wife  of  my  soldier," 
And  bending  his  grand  and  gentle  head, 
he  went  by. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
struck  some  chord.  Emily,  dimly  star- 
tled, thrilled  and  pleased,  stood  faintly 
flushing,  licr  eyes  cast  down,  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  breathlessly  considering, 
with  the  air  of  one  coming  from  a  dream. 
Presently  she  looked  up.  The  carpe  nte  r 
had  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Tom,  who  had  been  scout- 
ing around  a^r  the  beautcouB  Fanny, 
without  being  able  to  come  up  with  her, 
at  last  found  her  in  the  firelit  room,  with 
none  but  little  pensive  Lilian  present. 
Here  was  his  chance,  he  thought,  and, 
mth  a  loud  **  hem,''  in  he  walked,  bold 
a^  a  Lion  on  the  tbredhold,  but  meek  as 
any  lamb  when  he  got  near  her.  Dta* 
perate,  however,  he  made  an  effort,  stam- 
mered inarticulately  and  finally  said — 
yes,  actually  said— that  it  was  a  fine 
evening  I  Fanny  at  once  replied,  very 
innocently  that  it  was ;  and  in  a  moment, 
Tom  having  exhansted  the  fresh  and 
engaging  topic  t»f  the  weather,  and  hav- 
lug  half  turned  away  in  whirling  em- 
barraasmont  as  to  the  next  thing  to  &ayi 
she,  curtseying  from  hlui  in  the  most 
unconsdous  manner,  vanished  into  old 
Peter  Dyzer^s  room* 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  poor  Tom,  talking 
aloud  to  himself  after  his  father's  style, 
in  bis  new  abandonment.  "She's  too 
good  for  me,  anyway.  Vm  going  to 
the  war— that*8  a  comfort.  And  Fve 
got  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  Emily 
snipped  off  for  me — tliat's  another.  She 
doenu't  care  a  hooter  for  me— not  one 
hooter." 

"  Tiiink  so  ? "  said  a  blunt  voice* 

Tom  reddened  like  Are.  The  carpenter 
was  near  him,  with  puraod  mouth,  smil- 
ing. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  blurted  poor  Tom,  stoni- 
ly, seeing  no  other  way  out  of  the  mat- 
ter now,  save  open  confession  to  this 
old  Mendly  f&ther.  "  She  always  gets 
away  from  me  when  I  come  up  to  her." 

•*  Because  she  loves  you,"  bluffly  said 
the  caix>enter. 

Tom  stared,  with  rolling  eyes,  at  this 
astounding  announcement. 

"See  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  old 
stranger,  "  are  you  courageous  ? " 

"  Seceshll  find  out  before  long,"  re- 
plied Tom,  indignantly.  "Td  face  a 
battery." 

**  Very  well.  Let's  see  if  you  can  fece 
a  girl,"  said  the  carpenter.  "  You  just 
go  in  there,  my  boy,  walk  up  to  her 
prompt,  and  say,  *  Fanny,  I  love  you.' 
See  what  that  will  do.    Go,  now." 

Tom  started  ofif  with  sudden  valor, 
into  the  next  room.  What  took  place 
there  during  the  next  two  minutes,  shall 
not  be  revealed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  out  came  Tom,  swelling  with  pride, 
and  grinning  with  victory,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  lovely  Fanny,  whose  heart- 
shaped  face,  si^Sused  with  heightened 
bloom,  had  the  most  curious  air  of  un- 
conscious innocence  imaginable.  The 
old  carpenter  gazed  at  them,  with  head 
bent  sideways,  pursed  mouth  and  peer- 
ing eyes,  and  a  smile  almost  jovial  if  it 
had  not  been  so  gentle,  as  they  passed 
slowly  by. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  old  Elka- 
nah,  having  concluded  his  share  in  the 
little  arrangements,  was  sauntering 
through  the  passage,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  his  wife  laughing,  and,  as  he 
thought,  hysterically.  The  old  man 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  grew 
cold  and  pale,  and  listened.  In  a  mo- 
ment, again  came  the  laughter,  this 
time  more  assuring,  and  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  room  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

"  Great  God  I "  he  murmured.  "  Ruth 
Dyzer  laughing  I  My  old  wife  laugh- 
ing I  That's  a  sound  we  haven't  had 
in  this  house  for  many  a  day.  What's 
happened  ?  " 

He  stole  cautiously  into  the  fiielit 
room,  where  little  Lilian  sat  alone,  and 
gazed  with  blinking  eyes  into  the  apart- 


ment beyond.  To  his  utter  amazementi 
there  stood  his  wife,  close  to  the  serene- 
ly smiling  stranger,  with  her  apron  held 
to  her  face,  laughing  with  all  her  might, 
quivering  all  over  with  uncontrollable 
joy.  He  saw  the  carpenter's  lips  move, 
as  if  uttering  some  brief  word,  and  in- 
stantly her  mirth  was  restrained. 

Elkanah  slapped  his  hands  on  his 
thighs,  and  burst  into  noisy  glee. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  off,  and 
Mrs.  Dyzer  came  dancing  out  to  her 
husband,  perfectly  radiant,  with  skirts 
and  ribbons  fluttering  and  waving  in 
the  leaping  bloom  of  the  fire,  flung  her 
arms  aroimd  his  neck,  gave  him  one 
smacking  kiss,  and,  before  he  could 
snatch  her  to  kiss  back,  she  was  o£E^ 
and  actually  running  away. 

The  old  man  started  after  her  with 
a  bound,  stopped,  swayed,  and  broke 
into  laughter,  with  his  eyes  blind  with 
tears. 

"  Ruth,  Ruth,  old  darling,  old  rose  for- 
ever sweet,  my  robin  red,  my  joy,  come 
back — come  back  to  me  I"  he  cried 
with  groping  arms,  and  spluttering 
mirth  and  tears,  and  eyes  that  vainly 
strove  for  undimmed  vision.  "Ck)me 
back— come  back  to  me,  old  sweetheart 
dear  I  She's  gone.  O  Lord,  she  kissed 
me  I  The  old  wife's  not  going,  after  alL 
The  red-hot  devil,  harpoon-tailed  and 
homed,  take  the  estate  and  welcome — 
Tve  got  my  old  wife  still  I  And  she's 
laughing  1  Ruth  Dyzer's  laughing  I  My 
Goddlemity  I  what  a  young  fool  I  am  I " 
he  burst  out  with  a  fresh  peal,  wiping 
his  eyes  with  his  sleeve.  "  Now  what 
made  her  laugh  ?  Oh,  by  George  I  Mas- 
ter Carpenter,  you've  got  jokes  inch- 
deep  with  cream  in  you,  to  make  Ruth 
Dyzer  laugh  I  My  conscience  1  what  was 
he  saying  to  her  to  make  her  laugh  I 
And  she  ran  out  and  kissed  me.  O 
Lord !  O  Lord  1 "  And  whistling  soft- 
ly, he  began  to  dance  with  an  air  of 
deliberation  ludicrous  to  see. 

«  Pretty  doings  for  old  folks,  I  say," 
said  the  small  dfin  voice  from  the 
hearth. 

Old  mkanah  stopped  with  a  leg  in 
the  air,  stared  at  the  demure  midget, 
aerendy  rocking  henelf  with  dolly,  and 
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witb  m  pod  of  mifth,  strode  from  the 
room. 

A  little  witile,  and  the  le&ly  caTem, 
ffstUjr  glowing  then  in  shadowy  gloom, 
b«held  a  darker  drama.  John,  white 
d<?ttth^  waa  ihcr^  with  chewing 
dth  oad  duak-lit  ejes.  Beyond^  in 
the  roller  and  paler  light  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rix«m,  standing  together^  their  backs 
tTnued  toward*  him,  were  Faulkner  and 
^miljr  He  watched  them  through  the 
rway.  The  dream,  the  invincible 
irc«t  madness,  hardly  disturbetl  as  yet, 
had  returned  upon  them,  and,  though 
didr  lips  had  nerer  breathed  a  word, 
nor  their  hearts  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  reality,  their  ibrms  in  every  sen- 
tlineftt^  in  every  trait  and  cm-ve,  be- 
tnyed  their  Jove.  He  saw  it  alL  It 
wm  Qimuatakable  now.  He  had  meant 
tD  wait  only  to  be  fultv  assured  that  it 
waa  BO— then,  never  to  speak  one  word, 
bttt  return  to  the  army,  and  spend  his 
l^iisdain  in  death  npon  the  enemy's 
r  But  the  escperience  of  war,  which 
I  his  already,  gives  strange  direc* 
110118  to  men^B  after-thoughts  and  lives. 
TtiCTB  stood  the  false,  false  friend — the 
Iklae,  false  wife,  that  he  had  loved. 
neffVi  by  the  fireside  near  him,  was  Ms 
^htld;  afer,  deep  in  its  winter-grave, 
\  the  bttby-darliDg  that  he  mourned. 
1  there,  their  mother  in  her  treason^ 
aod  near  her,  with  poiEOning  charm  and 
heU-buni  beauty,  he  who  had  allured 
her.  By  all  the  depth  of  his  former 
(br  him,  rose  high  to  the  utmost 
of  his  life,  hia  torrent-surge  of 
To  burst  in  upon  him— to 
through  to  the  very  neck  in 
hlood  that  fair  joting  head  of  curls  I — 
fieiBething  shot  throiif;h  him — he  be- 
eame  tense  and  hard  through  all  his 
fisme,  as  if  transformed  to  anhnate 
iioo— «  dreadful  ether  spread  dilating 
tkroQgh  his  veina  —  mad,  deaf,  and 
bUlidi  be  whirled  without  a  sound, 
ililiig  op  the  hatchet  f^om  the  hearth, 
and  mashed  with  a  thick,  red  darkness 

bcOowio;^  in  his  brain 

The  hatchet  was  torn  tram  his  hand, 
■ml  he  Wtts  held  in  clamps  of  adamant. 
la  tliat  trtmendouB  clutehf  the  very  de- 
sbs  tu  struggle  sank  from  him,  and  he 


became  strengthless  and  icy-ookL  Glim- 
mering through  the  &ding  darkness  of 
his  mind,  he  saw  the  carpenter. 

"You  are  hasty,  young  man,^^  the 
latter  said,  with  stem  composure. 

John  glared  at  him  with  glassy  eye& 
The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  foce. 
He  fclt^  with  agonizing  shame,  like 
some  helpless  brute,  caught  in  the  toils, 
and  confronted  by  a  man. 

**  You  do  not  understand  this  matter 
at  ali,"  said  tlie  carpenter,  speaking  slow- 
ly, **  I  do.  There  is  nothing  that  wiU 
not  come  right.    Leave  it  to  me.'' 

He  released  him.  The  very  action 
implied  a  grandeur  of  serenity  and  con- 
fidence which  was  all-mighty.  John 
trembled, 

**  My  comrade,  I  love  you,"  said  the 
carpenter,  still  speaking  alowly.  '*  Lean 
the  weight  of  your  bejut  upon  me. 
Trust  me  well.  Go,  now,  and  walk  in 
the  cold  air.  Come  not  back  here  till 
you  can  come,  a  man." 

John  stood  motionless,  with  bc^wed 
head. 

"  I  trust  you,"  he  hoarsely  faltered  at 
length.  And,  without  anotber  word, 
he  got  his  hat,  and  went  out  of  d«jO]^. 

The  carpenter  remained  still  till  he 
beard  the  shutting  of  the  door;  then 
silently  laid  down  the  hatchet,  and  took 
the  large  oaken  chair,  beside  the  little 
girl.  She  rose,  and  came  to  stand  be- 
tween his  kneesw  His  left  hand  caressed 
her  curly  head;  his  right  lay  upon  hia 
knee ;  his  eyes  mused  vacantly. 

"I  fell  down  once,  and  broke  my 
ankle ;  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  lame. 
Fm  lame  now,"  said  tbe  little  prattler, 
with  great  cheerfuln^ai 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  the  carpenter, 

"  But  nobody  told  you,"  she  returned, 
earnestly.  **  How  could  you  know  it  t 
By  your  magic  art  ?  '* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  carpenter,  aeemingly 
unamused  by  the  big  old  phrase  of  the 
tiny  mouth. 

In  a  minute,  Emily  came  in  alone. 
8ho  looked  strangely  reatleea,  A  hectic 
spot  burned  in  her  cheek.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  brillmnt  with  uneasy  fire. 
For  a  few  moments,  she  silently  flitted 
about  the  room,  occasionally  glancing 
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at  the  carpenteTf  who  never  looked  at 
her.  At  length  she  came  to  liim,  and, 
kneeling  down,  began  a  pretence  of  ad* 
justing  the  child's  dress.  A  keen  eye 
might  have  divined  that  her  only  desire 
was  to  be  near  him. 

**  It  i8  not  yonr  only  child  ? "  he  said 
quietly,  without  moving. 

She  was  still  for  a  moment. 

"No/'  she  answered,  gently.  **We 
had  another.    He  is  dead." 

The  presence  of  the  stranger  Beemcd 
to  nest  her.  Bhe  remained  kneeling, 
very  still,  with  bent  head,  in  Lia  sooth- 
ing neighborhood.  Her  sonl  appcjyed 
to  know  its  first  term  of  ntter  peace  for 
many  days. 

"  Yon  think  of  him  f "  said  the  car- 
penter, in  a  deep,  hushed  voice^ 

For  a  little  while  eho  was  Bilent. 
Then,  gradually,  ^hc  lifted  her  face  to 
hia,  pale  and  wan,  and  exalted  with  un- 
utterable tender  sorrow, 

"  Yes,  I  think  of  him,"  she  murmured 
fervidly  and  slowly.  "Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  nnder-currents  of  my 
life  ran  only  to  him.'* 

He  gaieed  in  ftilence  upon  her  rapt 
countenance,  with  a  look  of  swet^t  solem- 
nity, and  his  deep  voice  issued  in  meas- 
ured cadences  upon  the  sacred  pause, 
like  balm,  like  dew^  like  clear,  celestial 
music 

"Think  of  him  always,"  he  said, 
**  and  with  the  thought  of  him,  my 
daughter,  be  your  life  kept  noble.  Nor 
deem  him  separated  from  you  forever, 
who,  in  the  peace  of  heaven,  yearns  to 
iijs  mother*s  anus.  Behold,  the  high 
soul  returns  to  its  darlings — the  deep 
heart  shall  find  its  own  I  Beaulifnl  m 
their  pure  brightneRS  arc  the  early  dead- 
Beautiful  is  death— Consoler^  Sanctifler, 
Redeemer — beautiful  as  life  is  beautiful, 
when  to  the  best  self  true.  Nor  in 
death,  nor  in  life,  shall  there  be  any  loss, 
nor  doubt,  nor  change,  to  the  well-be- 
lieving and  deep-beloving  heart.  The 
true  wife  shall  not  fail  from  her  hus- 
band. The  true  mother  cannot  lose  her 
child." 

She  IxTit  her  head,  brooding  on  tho 
indeterminate  and  mystic  words,  and  ia 
a  moment,  he  felt  a  warm  tcsr  drop 


upon  the  hand  which  rested  cm  his 
knee.  Then^  with  a  sudden,  passionate 
movement,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
hand,  an<l  rose,  and  flitted  from  the 
room. 

The  caq>entcr  stooped  quickly^  Hitcd 
the  little  girl,  and  gathered  her  to  bis 
bosom.  8he  snuggled  close  to  himf  Uef 
little  arms  around  his  neck,  her  face 
concealed,  her  yellow  curls  mingling  with 
his  beard.  His  gray  head  bent  abore 
her  in  the  happy  firelight,  and  hia  IJps 
murmured,  "  Saved." 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  while.  At  last 
John  came  in,  perfectly  calm,  and  even 
cheerful,  and  stood  by  the  mantel,  ga^ 
ing  at  the  fire.  Presently  entered  Tnm 
and  Fanny.  Then  Mrs.  Dyzer,  strange- 
ly joyous^  with  a  beaming  glance  at  the 
carpenter,  as  she  sat  down  bcft>re  th6 
hearth.  Then  Faulkner.  Lastly,  and 
together,  Emily  and  old  Elkanah.  Emi- 
ly, as  nobody  but  the  all*noticing  car- 
penter observed^  had  beea  weeping. 
But  she  looked  very  happy,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  virginal  timidity,  took  a  scat 
near  her  husband. 

**  Well  I  **  said  the  old  man,  looking 
around  him,  with  lion-smiling,  **  here 
we  are,  all  together  again,  like  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  Brown^s  c/iws,  when  he  had 
but  one.  And  now,"  he  added,  plump- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  *'  by  the  grand 
gorriflcations,  Mrs.  Ruth  Dyater,  Vm 
going  to  have  an  explanation  !  YottH 
please  to  tcli  me,  lady  madam,  what 
was  that  joke  of  Mr.  Good  Man's  there, 
with  four  inches  of  fat  on  its  ribs,  that 
made  you  laugh  T    Out  with  it,  now  t " 

Mrs.  Dyzer  clapped  her  apron  to  her 
face,  and  laughed  till  she  shook. 

**  He  told  me  my  fortune,"  she  gasped 
presently. 

"  Thedevil  he  did  I "  said  Elkanah. 

The  cari)entcr  was  looking  with  a 
roused,  intuitive  face  at  tlie  countenmnce 
of  Faulkner,  on  which  there  wn«  a 
atrange  expression.  The  knowledge  of 
hit  passion  for  Emily  was  there,  new- 
come  to  him,  with  no  intention  of  re- 
treatiujr.  The  carpenter  road  him  like 
an  or.    I  .    —  • 

*M  , '  li#  said.,  ^it^  hm  stern 

eyes  still  un  the  young  man,  hiuctily  p^nt- 
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tJOg  <lawii  the  little  girL    "  I  can  tell 
fuTtoneA.    Didn't  you  know  that  f  '* 

He  rose  with  an  alacrity  lie  had  not 
jfit  shown,  and  took  the  liiitchctt  ttom 
tJic  hearth, 

"  You  come  in  here,  one  by  one,"  he 
nid,  moTitig  towards  Peter  Dyzcr's 
fooiu,  **  luid  m  tell  yoa  your  forttinesi," 
Tlw  ne^l  instant  he  wii3  insido,  and 
I  shut  the  door  behind  him. 
Vbtj  feUircd  at  each  other,  and  then 
^Qflfl  into  general  uproarious  laughter. 

**Whttt  the  deuce  did  he  take  the 
hatehet  for  t "  spluttered  old  Elkanah, 
ahakifig  all  over* 

**  Perhaps  he^a  going  to  tell  the  fbr- 
toaet  by  oxionomancy,  like  Her  Trippa 
to  Paniirgo/*  ffaid  the  jesting  Faulkner. 
"  It  needs  a  hatchet  for  that." 

**  Well,  whr/s  going  first  f  **  cried  the 
ttld,  man,  with  gayety. 

**  rm  going,  my  own  self,"  said  little 
liliJED.  And  suddenly  in  she  went, 
Hfflptng,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her^ 
while  they  nil  stared, 

Thit  cnrpenttT  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  loDcly  room*  He  bent,  and  took 
Jmt  up  on  his  breast, 

**jyi  good,  all  joy  for  you,  sweet 
fadby«**  lie  said.  "  To  be  well  of  your 
luxut  knee ;  to  live  long  and  happy  ;  to 
mfloiber  me  always ;  to  grow  up  beau- 
tilfe!  ftTrd  *»T>od  and  Ftroni? ;  to  die  very 
oM  !  MigeL    That 

U   •  kl>e  and  dar- 

He  set  her  down.  The  little  one, 
without  one  word,  tottled  out,  closing 
the  door,  and,  amidst  a  general  peal  of 
merrimmt,  resumed  her  chair,  with  a 
fa"e  nf  ftolenm  Ratiafaction, 

"Wtiat  did  he  say,  ycllow-birdt'* 
cried  Elkanah. 

^'  I  won't  tell  nobody,"  ah«  rerenely 
auiwrted. 

They  all  roared  together. 

"Well,  what  did  he  do  with  the 
hatchet !  "  asked  another, 

**  He  had  it  up  on  the  mantelpiece," 

i  I  in,  being  now  in 

tliAi  uuui4itJ'^it  ixi  ^,Likh  people  laugh  at 
waj  tiling. 
*  But  •€♦  how  ftolcinn  she  looks,"  pot 


in  Faulkner,  as  the  mirth  subsided. 
♦*  Ton  my  word,  it'a  like  the  care  of 
Trophoniuji,  where  they  went  in  gay 
and  came  out  sad  !  ^ 

"  Well,  who  next  ?  By  Crackio  I  this 
is  fun  I  '*  shouted  the  old  man,  **  WIjo 
next  for  the  cave  of  Trophoniua  i  ^ 

There  waa  a  gener^  tuinult  Every 
body  wanted  Elkanah  to  go,  but,  red 
with  glee,  he  resisted. 

**ril  go,"  said  Faulkner,  starting 
away,  smiling.  **  See  how  gay  I  am," 
he  playfully  added,  turning  when  near 
the  door.     "  But  Til  come  out  sad." 

The  door  closed  upon  his  face  of  play- 
ftal  warning,  and,  left  together,  they 
waited,  li&teniDg  to  the  inaniculatc 
murmur  of  voices  from  within. 

The  carpenter  still  fltcx>d  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  boy,"  he  said,  oa 
Faulkner  adranc(^d  gayly,  **  Welcome, 
thou  in  whom  mixes  the  perfumed  na- 
tore  of  woman  with  so  much  of  man- 
Dnesst  I  greet  you,  bom  loror  of 
women  I " 

**  Lover  of  you,"  aaui  Faulkner,  blush- 
ing coyly,  with  down -dropped  lashes, 
and  drooping  into  a  posture  of  lefjpard- 
grace* 

*'  Lover  of  Emily  Dyaer.  Beguilcr  of 
a  wife.  Betrayer  of  a  friend,"  was  tho 
stem,  low  answer. 

Three  sentences— three  blow<i~threQ 
claps  of  awak(»iing  thunder.  Faulkner 
turned  deathly  white,  staggered,  stood 
still,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
which  slowly  reddened  into  a  dark 
brand.  In  the  other  room  the  laughter 
was  ringing  loud. 

**  What  fortune  for  him  who  dreams 
when  he  should  wake  7  -'  said  the  atem 
aod  heavy  Toice,  after  a  dread  pause. 
*'  What  fortune  for  tho  youth,  slave 
to  amativeness,  misnamed  Love,  who 
should  be  its  hardy  and  virile  master  f " 

The  young  man  gazed  at  him  with 
dark,  burning,  woful  eyes,  like  one 
struck  with  sudden  dcfipair  and  agony 
into  stone< 

**Go  on,"  continued  the  n^lonlliSB 
voice.  **Go  on  in  your  course.  But 
to  each  act,  its  returns.  To  every  good, 
public  or  secret,  though  crowned  with 
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crucifixion,  its  award  of  blessing  return- 
ing to  the  souL  To  every  evil,  however 
prosperous,  however  hidden,  its  inex- 
orable, avenging  sequel.  Buch  is  the 
law  of  things.  On  to  your  burning 
dream  on  the  bosom  of  the  paramour, 
and  slowly  waken  in  the  scorch  of  hell !  *' 

At  this  dreadfhl  speech,  delivered  in 
a  voice  like  low,  clear  thunder,  and 
fVom  a  front  of  prophet  majesty  and 
fire,  Faulkner  reeled  on  his  feet,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  subdued, 
imploring  cry. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  order?"  pur- 
sued the  merciless  voice.  "The  ro- 
mance will  melt— the  amour  will  be 
done.  What,  then,  for  you  f  Return  ? 
The  innocent  years  are  far  behind  you, 
half-despised.  Your  passions  are  un- 
chained. Forward!  Harden  on  into 
worldlincss.  Enter,  a  Arcsh  and  loving 
youth— -emerge,  a  diseased  and  jaded 
libertine.  On,  till  perhaps  the  libertine 
merges  in  the  old  devotee.  But  still 
the  unquenchable  embers  light  the  sick 
white  ashes.  Still,  in  the  correctness 
and  decorum  of  the  outward  life,  the 
soul  depraves,  and  the  man  becomes  the 
demon.  Wake  in  the  dread  midnight, 
old,  clogged,  and  wrung  with  maladies, 
and  feci  the  sharper  bite  of  unavailing 
remorse,  and  the  memories  of  youth 
come  back  with  wormwood.  And 
Death,  and  the  Infinite,  with  its  unpaid 
returns  to  follow  I  Oh,  happier  fjEir  for 
you  the  swifter  fate — your  skuU  cloven 
through  by  him  you  have  so  wronged 
— a  man's  life  ruined  in  your  blood,  the 
wife  crazed,  the  child  an  orphan,  the 
family  desolate — and  you  a  murdered 
corpse  upon  the  hearth  by  you  de- 
spoiled and  extinguished." 

Deadened  by  the  closed  door,  the 
mirth  pealed  ghastlily. 

"  Spare  me  I "  gasped  Faulkner.  "  I 
did  not  think.  I  did  not  know.  There 
has  been  nothing  wrong  between  us. 
You  have  recalled  me  to  myself.  I 
thank  you.    I  never  meant  harm." 

"  Her  husband  has  watched  you,  and 
thinks  the  worst,"  said  the  carpenter. 

^I  will  go  at  once  firom  the  house, 
and  never  come  here  m(»e,"  said  the 
yoQDg  maiii  hurriedly. 


"And  leave  him  to  hate  and  loathe 
you,"  was  the  severe  rgoinder. 

"  He  will  kill  me,"  moaned  Faulkner 
in  agony.  "  Not  that  I  fear  to  die,"  ho 
added,  his  head  upflung  in  pale  and 
gallant  pride.  "  But,  oh  I "  he  faltered, 
"  by  his  hand,  against  whom  I  could 
not  struggle  1  My  Qod  1  my  God  I  O 
wretch  that  I  am  1 " 

"  Leave  not  this  house,"  said  the  re- 
morseless voice.  "  Go  straight  to  him, 
and  own  your  fault.  Yours  the  sin- 
take  you  the  expiation  like  a  man." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  still- 
ness. 

"I  will,"  said  Faulkner,  with  sub- 
lime submission. 

His  head  was  bowed ;  his  hands  were 
clasped  upon  his  bosom;  he  stood  in 
repentant  silence.  A  long  and  mourn- 
ful pause  ensued. 

"  Oh,  my  son  I "  said  the  near  voice, 
grand  and  tender ;  "  my  boy,  my  best- 
beloved,  child  of  my  soul,  my  own  I " 
and  weeping,  he  felt  himself  enfolded 
by  the  stalwart  arms,  and  clung  in 
weakness  to  the  all-loving  breast  "  All 
bright  and  holy  fortunes  to  you,  my 
beloved,  my  darling.  But  not  for  you, 
with  gifts,  with  eloquence  and  learning, 
this  life  of  enervation— these  days  of 
dalliance  and  idle  ease.  Awake !  arouse  I 
Go,  the  apostle  of  all  love  and  every 
loving  cause.  Plant  thou,  in  thy  strength 
and  sweetness  of  nature  and  fortune, 
thicker  than  grass,  brighter  than  fiow- 
ers,  the  seeds  of  truth  and  liberty  and 
comradeship  in  America.  To  thee — to 
such  as  thou — the  human  race,  the  im- 
mense care  of  the  future.  To  thee,  child 
of  the  morning,  the  fiery  sowing  of  the 
morning  that  shall  never  fade.  On  to 
immortal  labor — to  the  divine  sorrow 
and  the  joy  I  Still  be  thou  lover  of 
women.  But  love  thou  to  uplift  them. 
Teach  them  the  lore  of  heaven.  Sow 
their  lives  deep  with  exalting  thoughts, 
with  gracious  memories.  Behold  I  all 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  know  not  light 
— all  who  wander  in  enmities  and  know 
not  love— the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
oppressed,  the  vile— are  thy  apostolate  I 
Serve,  struggle,  endure  I  Go ;  to  brows 
like  thine  belong  every  crown^see  that 
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thott  fUi)  not  of  the  crown  of  tboms  I 
Xj  ton  "— and^  bending,  he  kissed  liim 
on  Uifl  moutli — "  with  thh  kisa  I  dedl- 
late  fOQ  to  a  manly  liFe.-^ 
.  Be  nieaaed  him,  and  drew  backward, 
For  a  moment,  Faulkner  Btood,  thrill- 
ing  with  ccstHcy,  blind  with  emotion ; 
thai,  wiping  his  eyes,  he  tottered  to  the 
door. 

Pallid,  desperatCf  his  face  wet  with 
katSi  he  diL&bcd  in  upon  them.  His 
sppomuioe  waa  the  ^gnal  for  one  uproar 
of  mirth*  They  hardly  glanced — they 
nsTcr  looked  at  him.  Remembering  hia 
words  OB  he  went  in,  they  actually 
thought  he  was  actings  and  with  shut 
cyt8»  bobbing  heads,  and  faces  between 
their  knees,  they  pealed  and  ahook  611 
they  were  giddy.  John  only,  who  had 
bcfon  to  laugh  with  the  rest  from  mere 
ooatagion,  waa  instantly  sobered  amidst 
tks  cooAifion,  by  Faulkner  flying  up, 
tad  aetsiiig  him  by  the  arms. 

f**  I  am  lesa  guilty  than  you  think  me," 
he  elghod  amidst  the  cloistering  tumult, 
"  yet  too  guilty  to  Uve*  Kill  me." 
The  yonng  man  instantly  divined 
irtr  '  of  what  had  happened,  and, 
ir  i  I  en  burst  of  manly  and  gener- 

iiito  £u4iag,  he  threw  his  arm  around 
Patilkxief'B  Bhouidcr,  and  pulled  him 
away  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 
*♦  Hush  I "  he  said.  "  I  forgive  you. 
Ko  more  now.  We  will  talk  soon. 
Away,  away  for  a  while,  lest  they  sus- 
pect something.  Fll  see  you  presently." 
Faulkner  glided  from  view,  and  John 
went  back  to  the  circle,  loudly  laugh- 

I'mg. 
^  I  fiwe&r  t  **  cried  Elkanah,  ha-ha-ing 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  chetrks,  ^*  if 
ihia  doesn't  beat  all  t  Did  ye  see  Mike's 
faoe  f  ^  he  screamed  with  a  fresh  peaL 
^  Such  tt  mimic  I  never  did  know.  He 
bcata  old  Harry  Flacide.  Lord !  Lord  I 
bat  the  cave  of  Tropboniua  is  the  beat 
game  I  ever  played  in  my  life  I  ** 

•*  Yo»tt  go  in,  father,^^  cried  John,  and 
at  once  thoro  was  a  beseeching  meny 

Iduonia  of  **  yes,  yes,  you  go— you  go  I  ^* 
**  Noi,  I  won't,'*  gasped  Elkanah,  jump- 
ing up,  shaking  with  meniment. 
**  Yes^  yes  1  **  and  they  all  surrounded 


liim,  pulling  him,  he  holding  back, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  till  they 
got  him  through  the  doorway  into  the 
room,  and  held  him,  trying  to  escape, 
and  too  faint  with  mirth  to  succeed. 

"  Here's  our  prisoner,'^  cried  first  one 
and  then  another.  "  Now  tell  his  for- 
tune in  spite  of  him.  WcUl  leave  him, 
and  guard  the  door.'* 

The  carpenter  stood  gravely  by  the 
side  of  the  picture,  with  his  left  arm 
resting  easily  on  the  mantelpiece,  while 
his  right  held  the  hatchet. 

**Ko,"  said  he;  **you  can  all  stay* 
Tour  fortune,  sir,  is  here."  He  touched 
the  picture  with  the  handle  of  the  im- 
plement. "  You  are  a  ruined  man. 
You  must  retrieve  your  losses  with  this 
valuable  painting." 

**  Ruined  !  ruined  I  "  they  all  mur- 
mured, releasing  the  old  man,  and  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  frightened  faces. 
Elkanah,  his  mirth  suddenly  quenched, 
glowered  darkly-red  with  rising  anger, 
and  his  blue  eyes  flamed, 

"Yes,  ruined,"  said  the  carpenter, 
austerely.  "  He  forgot  his  grand  old 
uncle's  injunction  to  keep  the  straight 
line.  He  yielded  to  the  ein  of  greed 
which  is  in  the  Dyzer  blood,  lie  was 
well  enou(;h  off,  and  could  not  let  well 
enough  alone.  Ho  speculated,  is  ruined, 
and  his  homestead  and  family  arc  sacri- 
ficed." 

"  Sir,"  shouted  Elkanah,  looming  with 
wrath,  "  this  has  passed  all  limits !  How 
dare  you  divulge  my  secret  1  How  dare 
you  insult  me  with  your  infamous  irony 
about  that  daub  I " 

"  Peace  ! "  said  the  carpenter,  imperi- 
ously. *'  Accept  the  lesson.  The  pic- 
ture retrieves  all.  Receive  the  pardon 
and  the  botmty  of  the  wise  and  loving 
Dead  1 " 

Quickly  he  wedged  in  the  helve  of 
the  hatchet  between  the  panel  and  the 
jamb,  and  pried  with  an  immense 
strength.  The  oaken  front  bent  for- 
ward under  the  strain,  tore  from  its 
fastenings  with  griding  »creech,  fell 
heavily  with  a  volleying  cloud  of  dust, 
and  out  of  the  black,  oven-like  cavity, 
tumbled,  with  solid  chink,  a  portly  bag 
of  gold,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
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another.  The  space  within  was  full  of 
them.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  in 
that  hole. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  stupe- 
faction. Then,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  the 
old  man  bounded  forward,  and  fell 
upon  his  kneetf,  clutching  the  gold. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  to  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  Some  of  them,  half- 
weeping  with  terror  and  gratitude, 
would  have  seized  him  as  he  passed, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  de- 
meanor so  cold  and  stem  that  their 
hands  fell  away. 

''  Gold !  gold  I "  shouted  Elkanah,  with 
frightful  volubility,  springing  to  his  feet, 
red,  greedy,  horrible,  with  a  bag  in  his 
hands.  ^' Saved  1  saved  I  saved  I  Oh, 
the  heavy,  good  goldl  Qold  at  two- 
twenty  in  the  market.  A  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  here— oh, 
more,  maybe — ^more,  more — why  not 
morel  Ah,  hah  I  but  I  am  saved! 
And  proud— proud — proud!  No  war 
for  me  now.  To  the  eternal  pit  with 
the  heart-shattering  country,  that  robs 
me  of  my  money,  my  peace,  my  boys ! 
Ah,  but  m  have  them  back— they 
shaVt  go.  John  sha'nt  go,  nor  Tom 
— ^rU  disown  'em,  and  I'll  curse  them, 
if  they  try  it  on.  No,  they  sha'n't  go. 
And  ril  have  George  back,  if  he's  liv- 
ing—Pll  track  the  States  for  him— Pll 
ransom  him  from  the  rebs,  if  they've 
got  him.  And  Rupe— Fll  kill  him  if  I 
find  him— ah,  hah,  hah,  hah!" — ^he 
pealed  with  maniacal  laughter.  "  And 
here  we'll  live,  all  happy  and  free. 
Happy  and  free,  with  gold  are  we. 
Substitutes,  if  they  draft  us— oh,  ho! 
oh,  ho  I  And  my  old  wife — where  are 
ye,  birdie  ? — I  cant  see  ye  in  my  new 
gold  spectacles— she'll  have  a  new  silk 
gown,  heavy  and  rich— oh,  two  of  'em, 
if  they  don't  cost  too  much.  And  oh, 
my  neighbors,  but  TU  be  revenged— I'll 
tramp  on  'em!  Oh,  you  half-Union, 
half-secesh  curs! — but  I  don't  care 
which  yo  are,  now.  Only  Til  pay  ye 
back  for  your  looks  and  whispers  I  Oh, 
the  faces  Tve  seen  for  a  week  backl 
They've  got  it  rumored  among  'em  that 
the  old  man  was  going  down ;  and  oh, 
the  coldness,  the  hanging  back,  the 


sneers,  the  smiles,  the  looks,  the  whia- 
pers  I  But  the  old  man's  up  again,  and 
I'll  pay  'em  back;— for  the  old  man's 
up  again,  with  gold,  gold,  sweet,  sweet 
gold !  Oh  I  what  is  better  ?— nothing 
— nothing — nothing — nothing — noth- 
ing!" 

He  ceased,  choking  with  his  hungry 
fury,  and  in  dead  stillness,  while  every 
white  and  frighted  face  stared  mutely 
at  the  other,  he  fell  to  kissing  the  bag. 
In  the  silence,  a  mighty  blast  of  wind 
arose  and  sighed  around  the  house  with 
solemn  sospiration,  and  from  the  other 
room,  the  wind-harp  rang  hollowly  and 
loud,  and  failed  in  delicate  and  eerie 
spirit-music.  Following  upon  the  alfcer- 
silence,  came  the  voice  of  the  carpenter, 
clear,  scornful,  and  stilL 

'^  Love  is  better  than  gold,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

The  old  man  slightly  started,  tamed 
very  white,  and  shivered  as  the  warn- 
ing voice  smote  heavily  in  upon  him. 
It  was  but  a  spasm,  and  could  not  be 
maintained  with  such  as  he.  Already 
ashamed  a  little  of  his  vulgar  rapture, 
yet  furtively  hugging  it  in  secrecy ;  his 
greedy  feeling  meanly  creeping,  yet  lin- 
gering, in  the  refluent  tumult  of  the 
noble  elements  which  were  so  strong  in 
him ;  with  a  dim  sense  of  how  poor  a 
figure  he  made  with  his  new  wealth 
and  new-bom  avarice,  in  contrast  with 
the  august  poverty  and  towering  lov- 
ingness  of  the  man  behind  him ;  con- 
scious, too,  how  much  of  love  and 
gratitude  he  owed  him,  yet  afraid  to 
turn  and  face  him,  now; — ^he  stood, 
silently,  almost  cowering,  his  &cey  like 
his  soul,  puckering,  a  red  heat  tingling 
and  prickling  over  him,  humiliated  and 
ill  at  ease,  with  the  heavy  weight  of 
money  in  his  hands.  There  was  an 
utter  suspension  of  all  sound  and  mo- 
tion. 

Suddenly  the  hush  was  broken  by  a 
hubbub  of  mingled  laughter,  stamping, 
children's  voices,  and  a  rattling  tattoo 
at  the  fh>nt  door. 

'<  Quick  1  ^  shouted  Elkanah,  starting, 
and  tossing  the  bags  into  the  cavity,  as 
these  evidences  of  the  returning  human 
world  Btmck  upon  his  ear.     "Quick/ 
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llu»  guests  arc  arriving,  Bilcnce,  all ! 
Nut  a  word  of  this.  Hurry  I  Up  with 
ilie  {um(^l  again  \  Quick — the  hatchet  ] 
A  lifoom  to  KWeep  this  floor  I  Fanny, 
my  robin  rcd-brcast^  not  a  word.  SUeence 
all.    60  r» 

A  tmnute'tt  activity  ami  conftision, 
Uue  room  had  resomed  its  usual 
The  gray  Christ  on  the 
-ut  in  the  bale  and  ble^s- 
inf  o»  i.    Compoeed  and  silent 

Mbre  it,  wa  o&e  to  whom  good  and  evil 
nwe  th^  eama,  >tood  the  carpenter. 
T  -,  relieved,  though  frightcoed 

r  rmrried  to  receire  their  gxuafa. 

Ail  waA  in  a  bustle  of  wftlcoming  In  t^c 
looms  beyond.  But  in  the  fire-lit  cham* 
her,  while  the  carpenter  stood  Rilitary 
iti  tlie  room  adjoining,  was  Elkanah, 
also  alone  ;  and  all  to  himdelf,  his  voice 
WM  booming. 

•■  BsiUfir,  bctter,^yea,  lore  is  better,'' 

taiB  said,  again  and  again*    **  But,  oh !  *^ 

he  add«d  at  last,  **  oh,  that  I  could  feel 

it  as  well  OS  eay  it !    Oh,  unless  some- 

bing  happens  to  change  me,  that  I 

aid  be  as  I  was  a  little  wliilc  ago, 
f,  happy,  happy  in  my  trouble, 
bfvmg  my  old  wife,  my  boys,  my  home, 
my  cotmtry — and  what  every  damned 
fool  in  these  United  States  calls  #ni- 
Inedl*' 


IV. 

For  the  next  hour  there  were  con- 
tinuikl  arnvals,  and  the  house  resounded 
irith  trampling  feet,  and  talk,  and 
mirth,  and  revelry,  and  the  voices  and 
noajie  of  children.  The  first-comers  were 
*  ^-"cre  bevy  of  these  little  ones,  girla 
jys,  convoyed  by  black  servants, 
"^  r:?d  from  half  a  dozen  houses 
t  'I's  wagons,  sent  around  for 

iliii  ;  I  ;  -i\  Tn  J  mediately  upon  their 
ip :  :  '  1  ,  1 1 J  i  Snow,  with  sssist- 
T,  ujiiin  the  scene,  supplanting 

(/  p?  vntli  wix  candles,  red, 

and  lighting  with  these 
I  very  apartment,  Includ- 

r  'lit  by  firelight  only. 

k ..,  .,^..^,^.1  quite  nsurpcd  one  room 
to  tbcmaelTes  with  their  gamef^  and 
irore  there,  here,  and  every  where  be* 


fiSdes*  They  made  the  house  ring,  while 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  sturdy  (ann- 
ere  and  country  people,  with  their  sons, 
daughters,  and  wives,  made  it  rustle 
and  roar.  Amidst  all,  cheerful  and  com- 
posed, walked  the  carpenter,  saying  little 
to  any  one,  and  oflenest  lingering  nutu' 
the  children. 

The  various  members  of  the  family 
took  their  part  in  the  common  enjoy- 
ment somewhat  feverishly,  unable  to  be 
xid  of  the  thought  of  the  frtrange  stroke 
of  fortune  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
household.  Perhaps  the  calmest  of  all 
was  John,  who,  amidst  the  general 
merry-making,  sat  apart  for  a  long  time 
with  his  arm  around  Faulkner,  all  told, 
and  nothing  but  affection  between  them, 
while  the  carpenter  watched  them  with 
a  loving  eye. 

Emily,  singularly  restless,  bright  with 
lovely  color,  gay  mth  the  gayest,  but 
never  staying  long  in  one  place,  flitteil 
from  room  to  room.  She  never  came 
near  Faulkner,  nor  did  he  eeck  her. 
Occasionally  she  wandered  near  her 
husband,  with  coy,  virginal  glances,  but 
always,  though  half  surprised  at  his 
look  of  silent  kindness,  she  timidly 
hurried  away. 

Amidst  all,  with  grandiose  virility, 
with  mountainous  gayety,  with  stormy 
jocundity,  moved  Elkiumh.  He  fdt 
somewhat  dashed  within,  noticing  that 
his  wife,  though  comely  and  laughing 
BtiU  with  the  new  life  that  bad  so  inex- 
plicably come  upon  her,  wa«i  again  cold 
to  liim  ;  and  he  knew  that  his  behavior 
over  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  had 
much  to  do  with  her  deportment. 
Touched  by  this  sense,  but  still  un- 
quelled,  and  a  little  hardened  by  the 
thought  of  it — sometimes,  too,  perplexed 
to  observe  a  strange  air  of  listening  and 
expectancy  which  had  come  npon  her — 
he  yet  let  his  spirits  rise  to  their  Alle- 
ghany height,  and  kept  them  at  that 
summit :  till  at  last,  up  they  went  to 
the  fathom  of  the  soaring  eagle,  scream- 
ing in  his  joy  at  the  arrival  of  Bob 
Toner,  with  his  fiddle.  O  jolly  Bob  1 
O  slim  young  man,  with  chubby,  ugly, 
mddy  face  that  laughed  all  over,  and 
inamense  shock  of  red  hair,  at  which  the 
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^Ifl  warmed  their  bands  in  fun,  but  lit 
their  hearts  iu  earnest— and  bad  he 
been  a  Mormon,  wouldn't  be  have  been 
in  town  I  For  all  the  young  women 
round  about  were  dead  in  lore  with 
Bobf  and  half  Bladensburgb,  and  all  the 
county  far  and  near,  were  hia  conquest, 
only  he  was  too  wise  and  good  to  take 
it  Soul- warming,  heart-enticing  Bob, 
with  fly-away  coat,  and  trouaers  trimly 
Bet  upon  his  Jdlling  legs,  and  waiatcoat 
like  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
and  necktio  made  for  murder  I  Bob 
entering,  with  derisive,  doleful  screech 
from  fiddle  of  '^  Maryland,  my  Jlary- 
land,"  and  instantly  the  whole  house  in 
a  yell  of  laughter,  and  every  body  run- 
ning, and  Bob  twenty  deep  in  girls  and 
women,  with  children  clinging  to  his 
legs,  and  pounding  him  like  Ain  for 
sheer  jollity,  and  men  crowding  about 
holding  their  jovial  sides,  and  old  Elka- 
nab  looming  and  bellowing  above  all, 
and  hey  1  for  a  dance  this  very  minute, 
to  eome  blithe  old  tune  of  Liberty  and 
tTnion  1 

Into  it  they  go,  while  the  thunder  of 
Sherman's  guns,  all  unknown  to  tliem, 
roaTB  victory  over  the  quaking  hearts  of 
rebels  in  captured  Savannah,  and  the 
light  of  liberty  and  empire  that  shall 
not  die,  pours  from  the  breaking  douda 
— into  it  they  go  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
BoodK  Btaimch  Bob  I  Liberty  and 
Um*on-loving  Bob  I  They,  the  neither- 
hearted,  who  kjzep  a  rebel  fag  and  a 
Union  flag  to  bang  out  as  cither  army 
comes,  must  this  night  kindle  to  their 
country,  and  dance  to  the  grand  old 
lilt,  inwoven  deep  with  jubilance,  ran* 
tankerous  defiance,  proud  Revolutionary 
fire,  historic  graves  of  grandsires,  and 
the  great  name  of  Washington  I  Re- 
viving Bob  !  Lispiring  Bob  1  They,  the 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  Maryland, 
steadfast  through  doubt  and  loss,  ah  all 
feel  the  merry  music  pour  sunshine  and 
fragrance  around  their  hearts,  as  they 
beat  the  fioor  with  flying  feet  and  souls 
aglow  t  O  kindly,  genial  Bob,  dancing 
like  mad  himself,  and  making  one  break 
and  discord  In  the  melody  as  he  pats 
with  the  fiddle  the  back  of  old  bbck 
Daniel,  bringing  in  the  tray,  and  deftlj 


resumes  again,  the  excited  dancers  never 
noticing  the  break,  but  footing- it  like 
angels,  while  Daniel  thinks  of  the  loat 
daughter,  sold  in  slavery,  tluit  makes 
him  wake  in  dreams  in  the  dead  nights, 
but  soon  shall  meet  him,  free  I  O  rous- 
ing Bob  1  fiddle  Uke  a  fiery  wind  1  fid- 
dle till  the  pulses  lose  theix  beat  in 
music !  till  the  windows  clash  and  ratUe 
in  their  frames,  and  the  floor  resounds 
with  regular  dull  thunder  1  till  the  feet 
dizzy,  and  the  arms  toss  recklessly,  and 
coat-tails,  skirts,  and  ribbons  fluttering 
fly  and  whirl,  and  the  red  dancers  danoc 
delirious  1  till  the  bright  flags  and  tat- 
tered war-flag  quiver  on  the  wall  I  till 
all  the  odorous  ground-pine  garlands 
Bhake,  and  the  inmiortal  dark-green 
holly  trembles  I  And  Elkanah,  standing 
solitary  and  removed,  with  fond  heart 
8 welling,  and  the  big  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  booms  to  himself 
amidst  the  noise — "  O  that  my  son 
George  would  only  come  home,  that  I 
might  dance  again  I " 

Suddenly,  amidst  the  long-continued 
activity  and  din,  down  goes  the  music. 
At  once  all  stop  in  tumult,  then  a  ring- 
ing cheer,  and  the  throng  commingle 
joyously,  wiping  their  heated  faces, 
Vfi\h  universal  laughter  and  multitudi- 
nous clamor  of  merry  voices.  And  then 
the  clink  of  glasses,  and  all  in  fresh 
commotion  streaming  away  to  the  lower 
apartment,  whcTC  Daniel  Snow  presides 
over  a  mighty  bowl  of  prime  old  npple- 
toddy,  and  punch  and  wine,  and  Bob 
Toner  gives  the  ringing  toast :  **  Our 
hosts,  our  friends,  sweeLhearts  and 
wives,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and 
America,  our  country,  forever  I "  Ilip, 
hip  I   hurmh  I    Three  stunning  checiB ! 

The  sparkling  and  swirling  tidea  of 
reveby  were  beginning  to  flow  back 
upon  the  deserted  rooms,  when  Emily 
suddenly  appeared  in  lovely  agitation, 
her  hand  upraised,  and  hurrying  light 
and  color  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cLecks 
and  parted  lips. 

**  Oh,  quick ! "  she  said,  **  come  quick^ 
and  see  the  prettiest  sight  you  ev«r  saw  t 
nish  I    Come  softly.^ 

Tliose  who  happened  to  l>e  thcpe— a 
few  of  the  guest^  Mrs.  DyEcr,  Ti>m  and 
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Tnnnf^  Fnulkne;  aiid  John — followed 
her  oQ  tiploe  tkcrosa  the  passage,  into 
tiijs  chamber  we  have  m  often  called  the 
BrnAxt  monk  The  door  of  the  arljoiDing 
jspnrttiumt  wsis  half  open,  an<l,  obeying 
h  :  I  Hole  quietly 

ui  <%  in  the  ftill 

iiittniinatiou  ut  the  tap  era  and  the  fire- 
ligbi|  tttting  in  a  large  oak  chair  near 
llii!  centre  of  the  room,  was  the  gray 
Gupenter,  crowded  ull  arotrnd  and  over 
witii  a  munnnroua  buzz  of  children. 
Girls  und  boys,  thickly  clustering,  dense 
ilDnDd  his  kneei^  perched  upoti  his  lap, 
clom  U>  his  sides,  mounted  upon  the 
mas  of  his  chair,  climbing  over  the 
h&bk^  peering  ajfDund  the  edges,  twit- 
bmng^  chirpiitg,  laughing,  humming, 
pfi^tling  all  together.  He  sat  quietly, 
roiily  smiling,  deep  in  children*  They 
flottared  sroimd  liim  like  birds,  they 
bloomed  &round  him  like  6owera,  they 
wreathed  around  him  like  vinea^  they 
iwirmed  around  him  like  bees.  Close 
to  his  breast  he  held  the  Httle  lame 
giri,  Lilian,  The  tender  light  of  heaven 
wu  on  them  all. 

The  watching  group  atood  breathless- 
Iji  gaxing  with  open  mouths  and  eyes 
upou  the  lovely  picture.  Ko  heart  but 
WM  stirred.  Emily  had  stolen  softly  to 
her  hualiand's  side,  silent,  brooding  upon 
the  Keno  with  parted  lips,  her  face  rapt 
ind  yciming,  her  white  dres3  divinely 
tmnulctis,  and  lil^ng  and  falling  with 
th0  tremor  of  her  limbs  and  the  palpita- 
ttOQi  of  her  bosom.  Jolm  gazed,  with 
Ckaiehed,  drooping  hands  and  bent 
bead,  tua  countenance  surcharged  with 
tender  and  melancholy  gloom. 

•*  O  my  husband  I  "  he  heard  his  wife 
ffervcTitly  murmtir,  '*  see  how  fondly  he 
h  ttle  lame  girl  I     S^je  the  dear 

cii  f  hcred  all  around  him  I    Oh, 

y  sight  I  *  8ufFor  little  chil- 
me  unto  Mo' — it  makes  me 
think  of  that— *  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dotn  of  heavenJ  Oh,  my  divine  Ro- 
deexQor — Oh,  my  Friend,  my  Saviour  I " 

He  gazed  in  idlence  for  a  moment, 
Hien^  flUed  with  strong  emotion,  he 
tlowly  and  softly  moved  away,  and 
p«ttted  in  shadow  with  bent  lieM,  in 
the  oaautt  aear  the  window  which  held 

TOL.   I,^ — 6 


the  harp.  A  slight  movement  passed 
throng  the  group,  and,  without  speak- 
ing, they  stole  on  tiptoe  trom  the 
room.  Emily,  still  looking  tmckwarfl 
on  the  beauteous  spectacle,  retreated 
last,  John  remained  in  the  shadow, 
brooding  and  alone. 

There  was  a  flying  step,  a  quick  rustle 
nciir  him,  and  Emily,  pale  and  agitated, 
was  close  against  him,  by  his  &ido. 

'*  John,  John — Oh,  my  husband,  save 
me  !  '^  she  wildly  whispered.  **  I  love 
you  only,  my  darling.  Save  me— save 
me  from  my  danger— save  me  from  my- 
self I  Don't  let  me  wander  from  you. 
I  will  tell  you  all.  You  do  not  know — 
but  I  will  tell  you— oh,  help  me  in  my 
peril  I  And  you  are  sometimes  so  in- 
different— and  seem  so  hard  and  cold — 
and  then  life  drags  heavily  with  me. 
Oh,  my  love,  be  true  and  tender  to  me 
— my  love,  my  husband  1  ^^ 

The  stem  and  reticent  man  quivered 
with  controlled  emotion. 

"  1  try  to  be,  Emily,"  he  faltered,  after 
a  pause.     *''  That,  I  always  try  to  be." 

**  Save  me,  John  !  "  she  hurriedly  im- 
plored, with  springing  _ tears.  "My 
only  love,  do  not  be  cold  to  me — do 
not  let  me  wander  from  you  1  That 
good  old  man — that  stranger— oh,  I 
cannot  tell  you  now — but  three  times 
to-night  he  has  brought  up  my  heart's 
best  feelings^ie  has  recalietl  me  to  my 
best  self— to  my  dear  love  for  yon,  my 
darling — to  my  dead  baby — to  our  little 
living  one,  my  own  husband!  And 
when  I  saw  him  there  with  the  dear 
children,  and  our  poor  baby  nestling  in 
his  breast — Oh,  John,  love  me,  and  take 
me  back,  dose,  close  to  you,  my  own 
husband,  my  first,  my  only  love,  ray 
love  forever  I  Save  me — save  me  from 
myself,  and  never  let  me  wander  ft-om 
you,  in  life  or  death  — never  let  me 
wander  any  more," 

Silently  he  threw  hb  powerful  arm 
around  her,  and  drew  her  to  his  breast. 
With  all  her  strength  she  clung  to 
him.  His  eyes  were  blind  with  drop- 
ping tears,  but  he  felt  her  soft,  warm 
bosom  throbbing  against  his  heart,  and 
lus  veins  thrilled  through  with  light 
and  sweetness.    Gathering  her  closolier 
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to  him,  be  bent  bis  face  to  bers.  His 
lips  were  wetted  witb  ber  sacrdl  tears ; 
diffused  witb  sad  and  gentle  ecstacy 
tbrougbout  bis  sense,  bo  felt  tbe  milk 
and  cinnamon  breatb  of  Ms  beloved, 
bis  wife,  bis  own ;  and  witb  tbe  long 
and  passionate  boly  kiss  of  wedded 
souls,  love,  fortressed  against  doubt  or 
temptation,  was  reborn. 


Tbey  were  gone,  and  tbe  carpenter 
bad  left  bis  swarm  of  cbildrcn  to  their 
games,  and  now  stood  in  tbe  hallowed 
room.  For  the  moment,  be  was  quite 
alone.  Tbe  guests,  at  tbe  proposal  of 
some  stirring  toast,  bad  again  all  troop- 
ed away  to  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  bouse, 
and  were  dense  and  joyous  around  tbe 
punch-table.  Tbe  hour  was  wearing  on 
to  nine.    The  supper  was  to  Ije  at  ten. 

As  tbe  gray  man  stood  near  the  side- 
door,  with  a  dreamy  air  of  listening, 
tbe  company  began  to  drop  in  again  by 
twos  and  threes.  Presently,  among 
them  appeared  tbe  stately  form  of  El- 
kanah.  After  him  came  bis  wife, 
flushed  and  palpitating,  yet  struggling 
to  keep  calm.  She  drew  near  the  car- 
penter and  sat  down.  From  the  distant 
rooms  the  jollity  rang  loud. 

"  You  are  happy,"  said  tbe  carpenter, 
calmly  smiling,  to  bis  glowing  and 
beaming  host,  who  bad  advanced  to- 
wards him,  softly  laughing,  and  rubbing 
bis  hospitable  hands. 

"  Ay,  am  1 1 "  responded  tbe  old  man, 
witb  a  burst  of  glee.  "Happy  this 
night  am  1 1 " 

"  I  complete  your  joy,"  said  tbe  car- 
penter, witb  composure.  "Elkanab 
Dyzer,  I  bring  you  a  Christmas  gift. 
Your  son  George  is  coming  here  to- 
night, alive  and  well." 

The  old  man  reeled  towards  him  one 
step,  witb  paling  visage.  Mrs.  Dyzer 
sprang  up,  laughing  fiiriously,  and  clap- 
ping ber  bands. 

"  He  told  me  I "  she  cried.  "  He  told 
me  my  fortune !  Better  than  yours,  my 
Elkanah !— better  than  yours  I  My 
Charge  is  coming — coming  home  to  his 
mother^coming,  ooming  home  I " 


"  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Fredericksburg,"  resumed  tbe  car- 
penter, while  they  all  breathlessly  list- 
ened, some  bushing  tbe  guests  as  they 
came  in.  "  There  be  lost  bis  left  arm. 
He  was  kept  in  tbe  rebel  prison  at 
Salisbury.  He  escaped  at  last,  and  got 
to  Washington,  helped  on  bis  way  by  a 
faithful  negro,  who  stuck  by  bim  to  tbe 
last,  and  is  now  a  soldier  in  one  of  the 
black  regiments.  He  was  very  ill.  I 
nursed  him  in  tbe  hospital." 

Witb  a  gasp  of  passionate  love  and 
gratitude,  Elkanab  reeled  forward  an- 
other step,  outstretching  his  mighty  arm 
witb  open  hand  to  tbe  carpenter.  For 
some  reason  tbe  latter*  did  not  respond 
to  the  proffered  clasp.  He  remained  in 
bis  attitude  of  supreme  composure,  re- 
pellant,  and  serenely  sweet. 

**  O  my  God — my  boy  George  I "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  tottering  back,  and 
dashing  his  hands  to  bis  forehead..  "  My 
George — ^my  George  1  Where  is  he  ?  " 
be  suddenly  cried  with  an  electrifying 
burst,  and  face  aflame — "  Where  is  that 
nigger?  Bring  me  that  nigger  who 
saved  my  son— bring  bim  here,  that  I 
may  give  bim  my  hand,  my  heart,  my 
all — liat  I  may  enrich  him— that  I  may 
load  bim  down  till  bis  back  cracks  with 
benefits  1  Bring  bim  here— bring  me 
that  black  American,  whiter  than  God's 
own  snow  against  tbe  white  man's  trea- 
son to  Democracy — bring  bim  here,  that 
I  may  give  bim— oh,  my  boy,  my 
George;  my  saved  and  ransomed 
George ;  my  son,  my  son !  Where  is 
he  ?  speak  1 "  be  gasped—"  where  is  he 
now  ? " 

"  I  bear  a  step  upon  the  path,"  said 
tbe  calm  carpenter.  *^  There  is  a  foot 
upon  tbe  sill.  Enter ! "  be  cried  aloud, 
and  with  bis  band  be  struck  tbe  door. 

It  flew  open.  Witb  a  spring  a  young 
man  bounded  in — wan,  white  under  bis 
tan,  lit  witb  excitement,  bis  soldier's 
overcoat  falling  from  bis  shoulders,  his 
manly  figure  clad  in  faded  army-blue, 
bis  armless  sleeve  dangling  beside  bim. 
Witb  a  cry,  be  dashed  off  his  cap,  bis 
foot  beat  a  load  appel  upon  tbe  floor — 
and  "  mother!  father  I"  be  shouted, 
leaping  to  their  arms. 
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Up  went  the  storm  j  cheer  that  shook 
the  holly,  ftnd  to  and  fro  the  surge  like 
iiceati  in  his  strength,  and  pouring  in 
from  crery  room  the  hurrying  stream 
of  men  and  women  in  tumultuous  com- 
motion, and  again  and  again  the  cheers 
Hiat  wc>ke  the  dead  rufters«  re-bcllowing 
ttom  t^e  hearts  of  Maryland  !  And  gtill 
it»  dfath  amidst  thut  roar  of  emotion, 
Grorgc^  with  his  one  arm  tight  around 
mother,  hi9  ntninp  clinging  to  his 
er'a  side,  thoir  Arms  girded  fast 
Mr*"  ■   u  their  heads  fill  bowed  in 

tU  rig;  John  and  Emily^  white 

isd  u*_unilous,  crowding  near  him; 
Tom  and  Fanny  crying  in  each  other's 
irma  cloae  by ;  Faulkner,  pale  an  mar- 
hkv  near  the  d<K>r,  upholding  little 
lilian  that  she  might  see;  and  all 
arottiui  the  road  and  furious  throng, 
ffwayingf  and  prancing,  and  mingling, 
iBd  cheering  as  if  their  hearts  would 
bfeak<  till  at  last,  George  detached 
hiinprift  with  showering  kisses  on 
iiiollMr,  father^  brothers,  sistera,  and 
tumtMi  electric,  glowing  like  fire,  and 
at  once  the  roar  went  down  in  a 
tempest  nf  greetings,  frantic  kisses  from 
the  women,  merciless  hand-shaking  from 
llm  men,  and  "  How  arc  ye,  George  ?  " 

Iizid  "  God  bless  ye,  George  I  ^*  and 
•*  Friend  of  yours,  George!"  and 
**Yoxi*ris  waxed  the  rebels,  George  1 " 
and  **  Bully  for  you,  George  1  "  and 
Mlvcrsal  hullabaloo  and  thundering 
li^hler,  and  at  last  a  lull. 
*^B%  hat**  laughed  George,  still 
iirte<t  at  by  an  occa!^ional  woman  for  a 
marking  k\a^  and  patted  on  the  back 
by  nd-hot  men — **  coming  home's  worse 
t^  a  buttle  I      By  the  Lord  Harry  ! 

Iboi  yoa^Te  made  my  arm  ache,  boys  and 
girlel  Preaidenfs  levee^s  nothing  to 
**  Hia  ana  I "  pealed  Elkanah,  «well- 
img  atoft,  with  the  tears  stilt  in  his 
ejm^  «i>d  piDudly  smiling.  **  His  arm, 
0  IHeftds  and  neigh hors  t  But  not  the 
one  hm^  given  to  his  country.  See, 
i«n*  be  cried,  liAing  the  half-empty 
ileeve  of  his  son.  *^  Look  at  this 
ipjendid  trt)phy  of  my  boy,  haughtier 
th<i  bla^coQ  of  conquerors  and 
1 1    The  arm  he  gave  to  his  comi- 
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try.  O  my  dear  son  1  '* — he  passionately 
embraced  him.  **  Soldier  of  Democracy  1 
bulwark  of  freemen  1  saviour  of  slaves  1 
while  such  as  you  are  lel\  the  republic 
never  can  go  down  !  " 

He  said  it  grandly,  in  a  voice  like  the 
rich,  baas  shudder  of  organs,  and  a  dtcp 
murmur,  born  from  the  sorcery  of  elo- 
quence, pulsed  responfiive  tlirough  the 
throng.  The  old  wife,  with  her  silk 
apron  to  her  face,  stood,  leaning  on  the 
breast  of  the  carpenter,  gently  weeping, 

Suddenly,  as  the  joyous  commotion 
began  again,  nhe  detached  herself,  and, 
with  one  more  fervent  kiss  for  George, 
flew  away  to  the  kitchen.  Supper  at 
ten,  and  every  thing  of  the  best ;  l)ut  a 
mother^s  swelling  heart  must  have 
something  special  for  George, 

George  hinLself,  somehow,  looked  cu- 
riously uneasy,  and  if  any  one  among  the 
excited  gathering  had  been  cool  enough 
to  observe,  he  might  have  seen  him 
glancing  anxiously  and  often  towards 
the  serene  carpenter. 

The  latter  still  stood  near  the  door, 
unmoved  amidst  the  din. 

**  And  you,''  said  Elkanah,  approach- 
ing him  with  big  and  aching  heart,  and 
almost  weeping  at  his  lofty  and  reserv- 
ed demeanor.  "  You,  who  have  come 
here,  like  our  household  fancy,  old  and 
gray,  and  been  our  light  and  blessing, 
and  brought  us  back  our  son  like  Laz- 
arus from  the  dead,  why  do  you  stay 
outside  the  old  man's  heart,  that  lovea 
you  almost  to  breaking,  amidst  all  his 
joy^ — that  loves  you  better  than  the  old 
wife,  or  the  boys,  or  any  tiling  on  earth 
now  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  gold  ?  To 
the  ditches  with  it— Pll  scatter  it  on 
the  highways  before  111  lose  you.  Pray, 
don't  be  angered  with  the  foolish, 
wicked  old  man,  that  never  knew,  till 
you  made  him  fuel  it,  that  love  was 
better  than  money,  or  any  thing  bCvSidc  I 
O  take  me  in  to  you  I  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  real  friend  before. 
The  world  will  be  cold  to  me  when 
you  are  gone.  Heaven  won*t  be  sweet 
without  you,  old  youth,  so  old,  so 
young,  80  good,  so  dear !  See  !  I  am 
foolish  with  my  feeling  for  you  1  My 
heart  is  sweet  and  soft  because  oC  "jo^^ 
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for  eyery  living  thing  I  I  couldn^t 
shoot  a  bird  now,  for  the  lovingness 
that^s  in  me.  I  couldn't  spade  a  worm 
out  in  my  fields.  No,  no ;  I  couldn't 
harm  a  fly,  my  old  heart's  so  soft  and 
tender." 

"Is  it?"  rejoined  the  strange,  gray 
man,  in  a  voice  like  ominous  low 
thunder.    "  Then  enter ! " 

With  his  hand  he  struck  the  door. 
It  opened  with  a  shock  that  also  closed 
it,  and,  as  if  shot  in,  a  figure  stood  upon 
the  floor.  Trembling,  drooping;  with 
bowed  head ;  a  dark  slouched  hat,  be- 
neath which  the  face  showed,  lean, 
sharp,  colorless,  as  if  cut  from  white 
paper;  a  form  attenuate,  clad  in  dark 
civilian's  clothes;  the  arms  piteously, 
helplessly  rising,  falling;  imploring, 
despairing.  The  old  man  staggered 
back,  gazed,  glared,  reeled  forward  one 
pace,  swayed  on  his  feet,  lifted  his 
clenched  hands  and  dashed  them  down 
in  air  with  a  terrific  yell ;  then  stood, 
collected,  livid,  dumb.  It  was  his  rebel 
son. 

A  stony  silence  smote  the  room. 
Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  black 
surge  had  swept  in  upon  the  general 
joy.  All  stood  bewildered,  motionless. 
Only  George  hurriedly  whispered  to 
Tom  that  mother  did  not  know  that 
Rupert  was  coming,  and  for  God's  sake 
run  and  keep  her  back,  for  there  was 
going  to  be  a  scene.  The  young  man 
flew. 

In  the  frightful  hush,  some  neighbors, 
who  knew  Rupert,  softly  advanced  Tvith 
sickly  smiles  on  their  white  faces,  and 
timorous  glances,  and  entered  the  space 
between  him  and  the  old  man,  as  if  to 
greet  him. 

**Backl"  thundered  Elkanah,  out- 
stretching his  terrible  arm.  "I  am 
master  here.    Let  none  approach  him." 

They  fell  away  in  terror.  Some  ac- 
tually turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The 
space  between  the  father  and  the  son 
was  vacant. 

It  was  too  late  or  futile.  Tom  was 
down  in  agony  on  his  knees.  The 
mother  was  coming,  running,  between 
an  opening  lane  in  the  throng,  with  a 
fearM  cry  as  ahe  saw  her  boy.    White 


as  ashes  she  came^  with  frantic  speed, 
but,  as  if  some  baJeful  magic  guarded 
the  approach,  no  sooner  had  she  reached  ' 
her  husband,  than  «he  stopped,  flung  up 
her  arms,  reeled  over  stiff  in  swoon,  and  , 
would  have  fallen  like  stone  upon  the 
floor,  but  that  .the  carpenter  strode  to 
her  side,  and  caught  her  as  she  felL — A 
dozen  arms  took  her  from  him,  and 
carried  her  away. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  dreadful  old 
man  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  We  want  no 
women  here." 

Livid,  implacable,  with  pent-house 
shags  of  brows  lowering  over  eyes  of 
blue-hot  steel,  with  teeth  set  hard,  and 
puckered  visage,  and  front  of  towering 
brawn,  he  stood  confronting  the  wretch- 
ed being  before  him. 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  devil  had  suddenly 
brought  me  in  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said 
presently,  in  sardonic,  griding  tones, 
like  the  harsh  clang  of  distant  felling 
brass. 

The  hapless  object  on  whom  these  gro- 
tesque words  fell,  feebly  lifted  his  arms 
once,  and  let  them  sink  again ;  then,  as 
one  resigning  hope,  drooped  his  head  so 
low  that  his  hat  fell  off",  draggling  his 
black,  sweat-bedabbled  hair  over  his 
shrunken  visage,  white  as  leprosy. 

George,  pale  to  blueness  underneath 
his  swarth,  cast  a  hurried,  beseeching 
glance  at  the  carpenter,  as  depending 
on  him  to  make  the  intercession.  The 
carpenter,  moveless,  rosy,  unshaken,  re- 
mained mute,  in  utter  composure,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  man.  Unable 
to  longer  keep  silent,  George  turned 
to  his  father. 

"Father,"  he  said,  in  abrupt,  trem- 
bling tones,  "  for  my  sake,  for  all  our 
sakes,  forgive  Rupert.  Don't  be  cruel 
— don't  be  unnatural.  He  has  suffered 
much.  He  was  misguided— deceived ; 
he  has  entirely  repented.  Forgive  him, 
I  beg  you.  We  were  sick  together  in 
the  hospital,  and  he  is  sick  and  weak 
still.  Our  good  friend  here  nursed  ua 
both,  like  our  own  mother.  We  never 
can  repay  him  for  all  his  tender  kind- 
ness. It  was  his  plan  to  bring  us  here 
to-night.  Father,  I  beseech  you,  forgive 
my  poor  brother." 
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It  was  %ll  tbat  George  could  say. 
Foeble^  deepito  iU  carDe^oess,  it  fell 
fmm  the  old  man  like  a  fiattened  bullet 
from  tilt*  side  of  an  iroit-clad.  Emily 
tried  to  oome  forward  to  add  ber  plead- 
but  John  lieUi  ber  back,  knowing 
Ikliier  well,  fully  realizing  the  Bitua- 
Ijoii,  and  conyiiiced  that  words  were 
weleaai.  Every  one  else  remained  in 
tickening  expectancy. 

-  How  comes  Ue  ber«  1  **  said  Elka- 
aali^  sternly  poiniijig  bia  finger  at  tbe 
"-  -    hai><5  before  him.    "  He  is  a 
1^  he  not  also  a  prisoner  I  ^^ 
JJf  lijt^  been  released/^  said  George. 

**  By  wbum  ?  ^'  came  the  savage  interro- 
gaUoii. 

••  By  the  man  of  all  our  hearts,"  cried 
Otorgte,  ^itb  sudden  glow.  **Bj  the 
ntn  with  millions  of  haters,  who  him- 
fletf  calls  no  man  enemy.^' 

**  Abrahjim  Liucoln,^^  aaid  the  carpen- 
ter.   . 

A  profound  murmur  pulsed  through 
ilie  room. 

**  Yea,"  cried  Georgo,  with  gathering 
confidence,  **  by  our  President.  This 
p*"~  '  1  here  went  to  see  him,  and 
lai  before  him.    He  told  bim 

of  \>Kki  biTviee  to  the  country ;  he  told 
bim  how  Rupert  had  been  led  away; 
he  told  him  of  jou,  father,  and  all  your 
dcTotiou ;  of  matber  grieving  for  her 
!ost  boy— of  all;  and  the  President  gave 
the  onicr  fur  Rupert's  release  at  once, 
aod  we  brought  him  herc,^* 

A  fjunt  fluah  cnept  upon  tbe  old  mau^s 
eonLracted  face,  and,  in  a  gesture  of 
he  lowered  bis  head  to  his  up- 
hand.  Then,  with  a  powerful 
as  when  some  mighty  bull 
fihakea  the  flies  from  his  bide,  he  be- 
cuae  cncct,  bard,  and  still. 

'*  I  utter  nothing  against  Abraham 
LtBcolA,"  he  said,  in  low,  n^vcrben^ting 
**  He  is  my  President.  God 
bhn  in  luB  living,  and  in  his 
dying,  God  blcs«  him  I  " 

Ib  the  «olemDp  almost  tender  silence 
whicli   ensued,    the   outcast   gathered 

"Father,'*  bo  fiiUered,  in  a  weak, 
bQikj  voice^  "  forgive  me  J  I  do  not  aak 
joo  to  Rcalvc  me  kick  again,  but  only 


forgive  me,  and  bless  me,  and  let  me  go 
my  lonely  way  comforted,  I  was  fool- 
lab — I  waa  young — " 

"You  were  not  a  boy,^*  interTupt4?d 
the  harsh  old  man.  ^*  You  are  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  You  are  not  a  child— 
you  are  a  man." 

"I  know  it,  father,"  he  huskily  ikl* 
tered;  **but  1  was  young  in  feeling. 
You  know  you  used  to  chide  mo  for 
making  life  so  unreal — for  my  romantic 
way  of  looking  at  every  thing.  It  was 
in  tliat  way  I  looked  at  the  rebellion. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  right,  so  grand.  It 
came  to  me  in  my  folly  like  a  great 
cause-  Father,  I  have  learned  differ- 
ently from  bitter  experience.  I  am 
wiser.  Things  look  very  difTercnt  to 
me  now." 

''  I  should  think  they  might,"  rgoined 
the  old  man  in  a  heart-quaking  roar, 
**  Three  hundred  thousand  graves  stud 
the  land.  Your  work,  and  the  work 
of  monsters  like  you  I  Weeping  and 
mourning  in  every  household.  Widows, 
orphans,  cbiUlless  fathera  every  where. 
The  country  in  convulsion,  and  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  land's 
beat  and  bravest,  horribly  shattered  and 
mangled,  hobbling  aljout  on  crutches, 
or  buried  in  bloody  trencher.  I  should 
think  things  might  look  diflferent  I  Bir, 
I  am  not  your  father,  but  your  judge. 
You  are  a  murderer !  " 

The  miserable  creature  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  Ht>pe  died  within 
blm,  and  every  breaking  heart  within 
the  room,  atricken  to  marble,  and  almost 
ceasing  to  beat  in  the  iron  silence^ 
owned  to  itself  that  bis  case  was  hope- 
less. 

"  Look  at  that  flag !  "  pealed  the  old 
man,  falling  into  a  posture  of  formidable 
antique  dignity,  with  his  masterful  arm 
stretched  towards  the  wall.  **  It  is  the 
flag  of  mankind  I  To  that,  you,  and 
your  crew  of  vile  ]il>erticidea,  are  trai- 
tors. What  have  you  fought  for  t  That 
the  dandy  might  spit  in  the  mechanic's 
face  i  That  the  lord  might  insult  the 
farmer  I  That  the  necks  of  tlie  many 
might  wear  the  yokes  of  the  few  1  Some 
monarchy— some  new,  mongrel  feudal 
hell  on  our  Republican  soil  1    That  was 
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your  cause.  A  fine  glittering  bouse,  laid 
on  sodden  whites,  and  brutified  blacks, 
squashed  out  of  their  manhood.  Up 
aloft,  your  pirates'  murder-cloth,  whose 
every  flutter  threw  a  pall  upon  some 
innocent  household — and  down  below, 
in  the  putrid  cellarage,  our  rotting  pris- 
oners, our  dead  and  mangled  braves. 
A  fine,  fine  palace  for  my  lord,  the 
king  1  For  this  you  have  fought  long. 
And  now,  success  assured,  you  desert 
your  work,  and  come  here,  and  ask  for- 
giveness! Oh,  impudence  without  a 
name!'' 

Convulsed  with  fury,  he  paused, 
grinding  his  teeth  hard.  George,  half- 
dead  with  horror,  sank  on  his  knees, 
with  his  arm  across  a  chair,  his  head 
flung  down  upon  it,  his  empty  sleeve 
dangling  beside  him. 

*'  I  pass  by — "  the  horrible  voice,  like 
sounding  bronze,  resumed — "  I  pass  by 
the  misery,  the  shame,  the  desolation 
you  have  left  upon  us  here  for  years.  I 
pass — " 

**  Father,"  said  Rupert,  lifting  his 
head,  with  forlorn  dignity — "  one  word. 
I  am  too  weak  and  ill  to  speak.  Let  me 
only  say  that  my  error  and  my  crime 
came  from  my  sense  of  duty ;  and,  bad 
as  my  cause  has  proved  to  be,  I  joined 
it  in  all  honor,  and  carried  myself  like 
a  man  and  a  soldier." 

"  What  was  your  service  ? "  champed 
the  old  man.  "Infantry?  Cavalry ? 
Speak,  you  devil  1 " 

"  Artillery,"  gasped  Rupert. 

"  Hah !  "  outburst  his  father,  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  "I  have  seen 
your  work.  Twice  have  I  been  to  bat- 
tle-fields. I  saw  the  black  and  bursted 
bodies,  torn  and  swollen,  in  the  grisly 
hollows  of  Bull  Run  I  I  saw  the  corpses 
of  my  murdered  countrymen,  rent  with 
shrapnel  and  shell,  when  I  went  groping 
for  your  brother,  with  eyes  stung  with 
dreadful  tears,  on  the  bloody  terraces 
of  Fredericksburg  1  What  arm  restrains 
me  that  I  smite  not  the  soul  from  your 
carcass!  Qol"  he  thundered,  with  a 
mighty  sweep  of  his  arm,  and  eyes  like 
blue,  fierce  fire — "Hence^  or  I  squelch 
you  like  a  snake,  beneath  my  feet! 
The  curses  of  the  living,  the  murrain  of 


the  dead,  blight  you !  You  man  with- 
out a  country,  man  without  a  fiag,  go, 
skulk  the  earth  like  Cain !  Back  with 
you  I — tread  the  roads  worn  by  the 
fiayed  and  bloody  feet  of  our  heroes. 
The  mounds  heave  at  you  as  you  pass, 
and  vomit  forth  their  ashes  and  their 
bones  upon  you  1  The  skeletons  from 
which  dropped  the  black  flesh,  dense 
with  vermin,  in  the  winter  misery,  the 
summer  horror,  of  Andersonville  and 
BelleiBle,  may  they  haunt  your  dreams ! 
Ofif  I — son  without  a  father,  man  without 
a  land — off  with  you,  forever ! " 

Bitterly  weeping,  Rupert  fell  away  to 
the  door.  There  was  a  slight  and 
hushed  commotion  in  the  despairing 
room.  Women,  who  had  silently  sank 
in  dead  swoon,  were  being  noiseleesly 
removed.  Then  all  was  still  again,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  dread  syncope 
and  pause. 

The  carpenter  advanced  with  solemn 
and  stately  tread,  composed  and  calm, 
but  dilated  to  his  fullest  manly  majesty, 
and,  from  brow  to  foot,  he  seemed  all 
clothed  with  an  august  and  strong  illu- 
minarion.  Weakened  by  the  recoil  of 
his  fury,  and  bracing  himself  with  vio- 
lence to  meet  4;he  one  he  felt  to  be  his 
true  antagonist ;  looming  in  virile  brawn, 
with  massive,  corrugated  lion-face,  and 
locked  jaws,  and  eyes  like  orbs  of  fero- 
cious azure  glow ;  hard,  savage,  aroused, 
redoubtable  as  an  embattled  tower,  the 
old  man  confronted  him.  Both  were 
still.  No  words  could  paint  the  Titan 
sculpture  of  that  moment.  All  heark- 
ened for  the  first  immense  crash  of  the 
expected  duel.  All  waited,  with  eyes 
strained  in  pain,  for  the  gray  stranger 
to  speak;  but  his  lips  were  firm,  and, 
to  the  general  surprise,  he  only,  in  utter 
silence,  extended  slowly  his  left  arm. 

Every  one  turned.  They  were  lead- 
ing in  Mrs.  Dyzer,  and  she  was  near. 
The  extended  arm  received  her,  and 
those  that  led  her  retired.  Silently  the 
carpenter  sustained  her  short  and  totter- 
ing step,  till  she  paused  near  her  hus- 
band. She  stood,  very  quiet.  Not  a  line 
of  her  dark  dress  quivered ;  her  wealth 
of  unbound  hair,  streaked  with  reverent 
silver,  streamed  upon  her  shoulders;  her 
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hm  WM  gray  ddcI  dead ;  her  Hlled  eyes 
wwc  Eke  stone ;  ber  nvbed  liaods  were 
cU^pcd  together;  oaly  her  usben  lips 
C($»d4fk4aty  moved  in  speechlcfkS  implar- 
m^,  lu  the  longf  suuuille&s  pause,  h 
seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  still. 

**  UtB  mother  1 "  said  the  caq^enter. 
ill  was  OB  if  a  shock  struck  the  room. 
brief  speech  had  the  effect  of  a 
t'  {\  and  ia  a  roaring  inw^ard 

verthitvw,  which  never  reach* 
A  ard  silence,  every  heart  was 
with  bright  fire.  Oh,  how 
bo  ottered  those  words !  They  were 
p1^,-tr;t\  Wirr,  Xh^  st^Hi  eueTgy,  the 
n  tdemesa,  the  divine  depth  of 

*i^uiii_  ti.ji  e,  the  heart-shaking  aasocia- 
tioni%  that  he  threw  into  them,  would 
bave  rear  bed  a  soul  though  housed  in 
granite.  Elkanah  felt  them  to  the  very 
tnEUTaw  of  his  bonea.  In  one  instant^ 
lua  rigor  of  pride  and  fury  was  dis- 
llrod^  aad  he  was  cold. 
i  Slowly^  without  moving  from  his 
dreadfttl  posture  —  slowly,  while  the 
fmtUd  KKcmblage  gazed  with  dry,  hot 
«3nt# — the  old  man  turned  his  head,  as 
If  the  weight  of  all  the  world  hung  to 
It,  till  at  last  it  became  fij^ed,  and  his 
ap|i«Qjng  gaze  rested  upon  the  ghastly 
€c»ii]iteKiance  beneath  his  o  wn.  She  never 
flpolce — speech  wa»  impossible ;  it  had 
htmn  Wut  the  efifort  of  one  burnting  from 
d  '      !  !*5r  to  merely  reach  his  aide ; 

IfL  jt  ceasing,  her  hucleas  lips 

m«jvvd  in  an  agony  of  mute  beseeching. 
If ot  a  breath  was  lieard ;  not  an  eyelash 
qaivcrod ;  the  tapers  burned  unwaver- 
ing ;  the  f hadowi  slept  upon  the  floor ; 
no  leaf  of  the  dense,  branchy  roof  of 
Uj  trembled.  The  old  husband^  the 
wife  of  many  yeara,  stood  moveless- 
thcir  eyes  locked  to  each  other's 
faces  with  a  fij^cd  regard.  But  in  his 
nou!,  like  the  rush  of  remembrance  to 
the  drnwning,  was  a  hurrying  stream 
of  s  and  ima^c?,  the  fund  ohl 

d  eet,  glad  times  of  marriage, 

1.1  ie  Are* lit  hearth,  the  in- 

_&i  Jiind  caressing  the  white 

•  m^  the  young  mother's  face 
,  L'U  the  divine  joy  of  mater- 
mty,  the  baby'a  shoe,  the  prattle,  tbe 
tiny  drtsuKsf^  the  light,  the  comfort,  the 


magic  sights  and  sounds  of  hon 
the  weak,  weak  things  that  iiavo  j^OWH' ' 
to  shake  the  hearts  of  tbe  mighty,  came 
to  him  as  he  stood  gaxing  at  her.     The 
moment  was  sublime. 

*'  She  pleiids  for  her  first-born,''  said 
the  carpenter,  in  low,  clear  tono*,  like 
aoundle^  light  uyion  the  silence,  and 
awt\d  in  the  grandeur  of  their  pathos. 

The  old  man^s  visage  gradually  sway- 
ed away,  and  his  large  eyi^  from  which 
the  fl;ime  had  gone  in  glisten,  rested 
upon  the  calm,  lit  face  of  the  illumina- 
ted man  before  hiiu.  Erect,  bent  for* 
ward,  he  stood  like  a  leaning  column, 
intent  upon  the  carpenter. 

In  the  silence,  George,  mad,  wild, 
unknowing  w^hat  was  happening,  sud- 
denly sprang  up,  though  without  noise, 
and  in  the  pallid  swarth  of  his  fierce 
face,  his  lips  curved  open  for  some  fiery 
utterance.  A  commanding  ge^iture  from 
the  other,  striking  him  mute  upon  the 
instant,  also  summoned  him  to  his  side. 
He  came,  with  measured,  clinging  atepe 
that  dully  struck  the  floor,  and  piansed 
with  down-bent  head  beside  his  sum- 
moner.  Without  haste,  the  latter  took 
his  empty  slct^vo  by  the  extremity,  and 
lifted  it  up  before  the  old  man's  eyes. 

**  This  pleads  for  him,"  he  said,  sol- 
eamly, 

For  a  moment,  he  upheld  tlie  brave, 
pathetic  sleeve,  then  let  it  fall.  A 
strange  and  indeterminate  stir  went 
through  the  assembly,  and,  as  if  from 
the  arrival  of  a  new  spirit  among  them, 
there  was  a  change. 

Elkanah  Dyzer  was  weeping  1 
He  had  not  altered  his  attitude  nor 
posture  ;  he  still  leaned  forward,  colum- 
nar ;  but  his  head  was  bent,  and  the  big 
drops,  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  stricken 
deer,  fell  visibly  to  the  floor.  At  once 
relief  came  to  the  pent  bosoms  of  the 
throng,  and  from  women^s  eyes,  and 
&om  men^s  eyes  unused  to  tears,  the 
moisture  began  to  flow. 

"  Shall  I  add  my  pleading  ?  "—said 
the  carpenter,  in  a  gentle  yet  sovereign 
voice,  *'  No  I  Not  one  word  of  weaker 
supplication  from  my  lips.  Tis  God 
Himself  implores  you  in  this  mother^s 
heart  and  bosom  yearning  for  her  child 
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— tills  arm  the  soldier  gave  to  his  coun- 
try, not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore." 

A  change  had  come  upon  him.  The 
rosy  color  had  died  from  his  face  in  a 
clear  splendor,  and  his  form,  regnant 
and  masculine,  was  clothed  -with  inspi- 
ration, as  with  a  dazzling  aureole. 

"I  have  dreamed  a  dream  of  my 
country,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  saw  her, 
angel  of  the  cradle,  mother  of  all  that 
are,  in  her  strength  of  loving  beneficence 
to  her  many  children,  and  to  every 
member  of  the  race  of  man«  Out  of  her 
womb  issued  the  armed  soldier,  cham- 
pion of  her  Democracy,  savior  of  earth's 
slaves.  Not  to  rend  my  land  in  twain. 
No;  but  to  bind  anew,  in  love,  her 
warring  citizens,  to  unite  the  broken 
ties  of  kindred,  to  give  the  brother  to 
his  earliest  mates,  to  reconcile  the  father 
to  the  son,  to  restore  the  mother  to  her 
child." 

The  old  wife  lay  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's breast,  and  he,  through  all  his 
obstinate  height,  was  shaken  and  con- 
vulsed like  one  in  some  mute  frenzy. 

"  Come  hither,  Rupert,  unto  me,"  said 
the  carpenter.  "  Come  hither,  my  own 
dear  boy ! " 

The  wretched  being,  who  stood  weep- 
ing bitterly,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
feebly  staggered  to  his  side.  The 
staunch  old  savior  threw  his  strong 
right  arm  around  him,  and  with  the 
other  encircled  the  weeping  George. 

"  I  nursed  them  both  together  in  the 
hospital,"  he  resumed,  in  a  gentler 
strain.  "  Their  cots  were  side  by  side. 
I  sat  between  them.  When  father  and 
mother  forsake  them,  I  will  not  cast 
them  out.  Equally  they  are  mine. 
My  life  is  in  them.  Elkanah  Dyzer, 
receive  thy  sons  1  Thou,  whom  I  learn- 
ed to  love  before  I  knew  thee,  and 
whose  faults  of  nature  are  from  stocks 
of  virtue,  receive  from  me  this  Christmas 
gift,  more  than  all  the  riches  of  the 
world.  Take  back  these  loving  broth- 
ers, two  henceforth  in  one.  Thou  canst 
not  reAise  Me." 

The  old  man  flung  up  his  arms,  tense, 
stiff,  with  a  mighty  struggle ;  his  face, 
shrunken,  colorless,  seemed  to  blacken ; 
the  old  wife  clang  madly  to  his  breast 


"  Lost — lost  I "  he  gasped ;  "  dead — 
dead,  forever." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the 
sublimely  tender  voice,  full-fraught  with 
the  deep  music  of  eighteen  centuries, 
sounded  upon  the  silence. 

*'  For  this,  thy  son,  that  was  dead,  is 
alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

A  rending  struggle  shook  the  old 
man's  frame;  then,  as  one  exhausted, 
his  upstretched  arms  fell  laxly  down — 
down  upon  the  neck  of  his  rebel  son. 
One  instant  only,  they  lay  there  flacdd- 
ly;  the  next,  they  gathered  the  first- 
bom  to  his  breast,  and  frantically  he 
covered  the  pallid,  sleeping  face  with 
moaning  kisses  anjd  with  tears.  Yet, 
even  as  they  all  clung  to  him,  his  wife, 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  voices 
of  their  love  and  weeping  mingled  with 
the  sobbing  of  the  room,  he  tore  him- 
self away,  as  if  with  the  last  effort  of 
his  waning  strength,  to  fling  hunself 
upon  the  breast  of  the  carpenter.  Ten- 
derly, and  with  a  mighty  clasp,  the 
loving  heart  received  him,  and,  with 
their  heads  bowed  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  the  two  old  men  stood  in  the 
reverent  silence,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms. 

"  Love  I  "  said  the  gray  redeemer, 
lifting  his  clear  flsice,  bright  with  death- 
less smiling,  and  wet  with  the  sweet 
waters  of  immortal  tears,  "  Love — love  I 
That  includes  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  that— nothing  in  all  tho 
world.  Better  than  all  is  Love.  Love 
is  better  than  all." 

The  family,  the  guests,  were  throng- 
ing around  him,  yet  not  to  listen  or  to 
gaze,  but  with  his  noble  presence,  his 
deep  words  in  every  heart,  to  unloose 
near  him  in  silence,  pierced  with  sob- 
bing, their  passion  of  affection  for  each 
other.  Each  life  that  moment  lived  in 
an  ecstacy  of  charity.  Friends  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand.  Neighbors 
forgot  their  petty  feuds,  their  lurking 
enmities,  and  met  in  tremulous  greet- 
ing. The  secret  rebel  struck  hands 
with  the  tepid  loyal,  and  both  rose 
glowing  into  love  of  coimtry.  The 
daughter's  anna  were  round  the 
fiither'a  neck.    The  eon  was  clinging  to 
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lilii  Bpi<>tliGn  SisierB  wero  sobbing  iu 
Useir  brotber^'  ism  brace,  and  guileless 
hwenk,  imasbttiued,  daaped  each  other 
in  oying  joy.  Bright  in  holy  shadow 
bkinmed  the  graves  of  darlings.  Deep 
ki  ■'  '  it -air  the  fadeless  fields  un- 

ri  hining  cities  rose,  the  bells 

o!  ere  ringing  sweet  and  low, 

Ti  ,  upon  the  murmuring  hush, 

dttcrtd  tremor,  the  rapt  and  happy 
ow,  the  exaltation  and  the  vision, 
cune  tbe  Innocent  dlrer-laughtcr  of  a 
licHe  child. 

It  waa  the  eweet  rctom  of  Earth.  In 
Uue  iiiiizi/ediate  stir,  the  weeping  grew 
Unider,  mixed  with  trembling,  laughing 
foioea ;  the  figures  l^egan  to  mingle ; 
tiie  aound  of  feet  awoke  the  floor ;  re- 
Bifle  and  response  brake  forth ;  a 
yafedlEercbief  was  waved  ;  another  and 
another,  and  suddenly  the  air  waa  full 
of  snowy  ftags,  all  flying,  flyiog,  flying ; 
tbe  faces  began  to  toss  and  light  and 
glow  ;  the  multitudinous  voices  arose 
upgaiiiering  like  the  sound  of  many 
wat4^rs;  and  one  weak  Toice  among 
them  broko  into  a  cheer,  the  signal  for 
aMtiber  from  beyond ;  there  was  a  whir 
•fwdling  into  a  roar  of  commotion ;  and 
at  otice^  with  handkerchiefs  alJ  madly 
WATtng,  figures  swaying,  women  leap- 
lag*  orbte  mouths  and  faces  flaming, 
4M  burst  the  long-pent  hurricane  in 
cheers.  Cheers  that  jarrod  the 
and  clashed  the  windowi ;  made 
quiver  on  the  wall,  and  the 
holly  shower  its  scarlet  berries, 
drop  its  leavea;  cheers  that  made 
nab  totter  back,  and  fall  in  aching 
l»|iture  on  his  Rupert^s  neck,  with  wife 
sons  and  daughters  bunched  tight 
nat  with  interwoven  arms— a  solid 
grore  of  fkmily  affection  tied  moveless 
to  thf?  tornado-whirl  around  them, 
CL  iiljling,  hoarsening 

iiit  iuined  lungs;   the 

leaves  ,  specks  of  white 

from  th  itjnng,  the  lights  of 

the  patriot'tnpers  wavering,  the  phre- 
netic flames  of  the  hearth  uproaring  in 
the  gale  of  gowns,  the  elements  let 
Jofr  'V  ■  ^-^Tous  toTOftdo  rising  into  the 
dr  1 1 oom  for  Rupert's  welcome 

liomt!  1     And,   hark !    amidst   tlio  tro- 


mendous  incommunicable  tumult,  thfr 
wild  bald-eagle  scream  of  Bob  Toner's 
fiddle  [  And  they  dance — who  h<ar9 
tbe  tune  t— it  might  have  been  a  dirge  I 
— ^they  dance  like  drunken  seraphim — 
they  dance  and  cheer — they  stop  tlie 
cheer  to  dance  the  harder— the  famHy- 
group  is  moving  away,  all  locked  to- 
gether,—they  dance,  moving  with  it,  in 
furious  glad  music,  with  sobs,  with 
cries,  with  laughter — they  prance,  they 
caper,  they  plunge,  they  whirl,  like 
maenadfl,  like  bacchantes,  raving,  raging 
— tillj  at  last,  all  stream  away  ttigether, 
leaping,  bounding,  through  the  door- 
'way,  across  the  parage  into  the  apart* 
mcnts  beyond,  where  in  lessening  tumult 
the  dance  goes  on,  rmd  the  room  is  left 
in  solitude. 

There  is  a  limping  step  upon  the 
stairs,  and  in  tottles  little  pigmy  Lilian, 
blue-dressed  and  yellow-curled,  drag- 
ging a  big  shawl,  which  she  proceeds  to 
endeavor  to  wrap  around  hen  Present- 
ly enters  old  giant  Elkanah,  hurried, 
pale,  trembling,  vniXi  a  strange  look 
and  light  upon  his  face,  and  stanja, 
craned  over,  with  weak  astonishment 
upon  the  doings  of  hit  grandchild. 

"  God  bless  me  I  little  one  P'  he 
stammers ;  **  what  are  you  up  to  with 
that  shawl  f — Where's  my  best  friend 
gone  to  ?  ** 

**  Grandpa,"  replies  the  mite,  gravely, 
wrapping  herself  up  with  intense  deter- 
mination, "  what  you  said  to  uncle 
Rupert  was  horrid  gollawash.  And  yon 
told  him  to  Go  1  And  1  went  up  fttairs 
to  get  this  shawl.  And  I  had  an  atrful 
hunt— aiT/u/.  And  then  I  found  it. 
And  Vm  going  along,  too,  with  my 
dear  uncle  Rupert — this  very  miDUte.'' 

"  No,  darling,^'  replied  the  old  man, 
tenderly,  forgetting  to  laugh,  in  his 
emotion,  "  no,  uncle  Rupert  is  not  going 
away— never.  lie's  going  to  live  with  us 
always. — But  whereas  Mr.  Carpenter  ?  " 

"  My  goodness,  grandpa  I  "  said  tlie 
little  midget,  ceasing  to  enwrap  herself. 
"Not  going !  Then  Til  stay  my  own 
self  But  there^s  been  an  awful  change 
of  front  somewhere  I " 

**  Lily,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  weak- 
ly, bending  down  to  her,  "  can't  you  tell 
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me  where  uncle  Peter's  old  Gk>od  Man 
has  gone  to  f  He's  not  in  the  rooms, 
for  Tve  looked." 

^^ Ain't  he,  grandpa?  Then  I  guess 
he's  gone  back  to  heaven  this  very 
night,"  she  answered. 

"  O  my  friend  I "  sighed  the.  old  man, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  burst  of  con- 
trolled and  tender  grief.  **  My  strange, 
best  benefactor,  could  I  but  just  once  see 
you  again  I  O  my  heart,  my  heart  I  so 
drained  of  all  its  blood,  so  fhll  of  light, 
80  full  of  sorrow  and  gratitude,  so  fbll 
of  gentleness  and  loye  1  Could  I  but 
once  look  on  your  dear  face — could  I 
but  once  see  you,  even  at  a  distance, 
again." 

"Grandpa,"  said  the  small,  silver 
voice,  "  wrap  me  up  well  !n  this  shawl, 
for  it's  cold,  and  take  me  out,  for  may- 
be, you  know,  he's  outside  the  door." 

The  old  man  feebly  started,  and, 
stooping,  wrapped  her  in  the  shawl; 
and  taking  her  up  on  his  breast,  where 
she  affectionately  ne^led,  went  out  into 
the  winter-darkness,  grand  and  cold, 
and  lit  by  many  stars. 

For  a  moment,  coming  from  the 
lighted  room,  they  saw  nothing  in  the 
vast,  dim  obscurity.  Behind  them,  the 
noise  of  the  revellers  was  loud,  muffled 


in  the  cloak  of  the  frigid  outer  failence. 
Presently,  the  dark  swales  of  the  farm 
became  apparent,  with  clumps  of  vague 
bushes,  and  amorphous  shapes  of  trees, 
rising  here  and  there.  Their  eyes 
sought  the  path,  which  led  away  from 
the  door,  and  curved  over  a  sort  of 
mound  or  hillock  against  the  east,  to 
bend  again  to  the  distant  road.  And 
there  they  beheld  him. 

"  Look,  grandpa ! "  said  little  Lilian. 
"  I  see  him  there." 

The  moon  was  coming  up,  though 
still  below  the  horizon,  and  half  the 
heavens  were  lit  with  an  immense  pure 
radiance.  H^  stood  upon  the  mound, 
looking  toward  them,  enlarged  in  Rsped 
by  the  frozen  air,  a  grave  and  manly 
f  gure,  darkly  defined  against  that  great 
light  arising  on  the  world.  They  gazed 
on  him  with  straining  eyes.  Within, 
the  glad  noises  of  the  joy  of  earth  rang 
merrily.  Without,  was  the  form  of  love 
undying,  moveless  in  icy  darkness 
against  the  peaceful  and  tender  light 
of  God.  A  moment,  and  they  saw  him 
raise  his  hand  in  benediction  and  fare- 
well The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears — ^the  little  child  nestled  low  upon 
his  breast. 

He  was  gone. 


"JUSTITIA." 


A  POOR  bruised  statue  on  a  Venice  column, 

Which  has  no  grace,  except  the  grace  of  name ; 

And  yet  whose  features,  worn  and  sad  and  solemn. 
Put  the  long  record  of  the  past  to  shame. 

A  battered  face  whose  beauty  has  departed. 

An  artist's  dream  which  had  its  ending  here ; 

A  hope  which  faded  even  as  it  started ; 
A  joy  which  found  ftilfilment  in  a  fear. 

But  still,  no  time  destroys  -what  once  was  spoken, 
No  years  can  alter  the  Divine  decree ; 

Though  Justice  suffer,  and  her  rule  be  broken, 
The  day  has  come  when  Venice  shall  be  free. 

Not  now  a  statue,  beaten  by  the  ages. 

Not  now  a  record  of  an  evil  Past : 
Her  ^ry  shall  illumine  all  the  pages 

Where  the  dark  shade  of  tyranny  was  cast. 
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WuAMXa^Tatst  Art,  Powjut^Titcjf  Lv»o»t, 

Seen  has  been  the  story  through  all 
the  ftgea  :  will  such  ba  the  story  in  New 
York!  Let  ua  look  at  this  vaat  city 
A§  it  is  to-rUy.  S-vcn  huncired  and 
twcny-sii  thousand  •  human  beings  lie 
down  t4_»  sleep  on  ihia  little  ifiland^  and 
ri«e  up  to — eat.  And  yet  not  one  of 
beta  evt-'r  produce;©  a  grain  uf  wheat  or 

\  c nance  of  food  :  thirty-eight  thousand 
mod  fifty -hi  X  more  females  than  males; 
it  follow fl  that  this  number  not  only  arw 
no  ,  ba  mnnat  be,  married.  Yet,  to  eat 
and  10  love  are  the  two  controlling 
of  man.  Looking  more  cloae- 
f,  we  disco vtT,  ftirther,  that  fotir  hun- 
kl  and  twenty-three  thousand  one 
*^littndrcd  and  twenty  one  of  this  i>cople 
are  not  married— more  than  one  half. 

It  sei'm^B  c<!rtain  that  God  intended  us 
to  cut  and  to  loTe,  and  yet,  here  is  a 
population  of  nigh  a  million,  whirh 
findij  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  either 
in  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  Why 
arc  theic  people  in  so  peculiar  and 
d&Df/erou9  a  poflition  ? 

The  answer  -is  most  complex,  and  no 
two  persons  would  give  the  same.  But 
the  principal  reason  is,  that  they  do  not 
wisli  to  raise  the  food  they  eat ;    they 

<rfer  to  use  their  wita  rather  than  their 

[id«* 

Kot  only  an?  they  without  food,  but 
the  water  they  drink  and  ttasU  h 
brought  through  jrreat  pipes  of  mason- 
ry forty  milcM  long,  from  the  Croton 
Rirer;  and  nlxty  millions  of  gallons  a 
^iy  come  p^iuring  into  the  city;  for 
'iich   they  pay   annually    about  one 

iWloQ  doIhitiB  money  of  the    realm. 

•Ih  liftl-ty^ftM.  In  18»-72f»,5S6.  Wair  000,000,      "Toimiai 


Add  to  this  the  inters  on  the  cost  of 
the  works  (130,000,000),  and  we  have 
the  cost  of  water^  per  year,  about  three 
millions  of  dollars.  Tliis  is  not  all  :— 
some  seven  thousand*  licensed  grog- 
shops dispense  every  drink  known  to 
man,  except  water  ;^nd  at  what  cost  f 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly;  but  as 
there  are  three  million  gallons  of  whiskey 
brought  to  the  city  yearly,  and  as  ther^ 
axe  imported  into  it  wines,  brantlics, 
rums,  cordials,  &c,  <fec.,  to  the  amount 
of  t6,092,00'0 ;  teas  to  the  amount  of 
111,110,62;^;  coffee  to  the  amount  of 
H  9^33,381 ;  it  follows  that  thia  people 
do  not  go  dry.  The  figures  show  that 
one /I  ft  h  of  all  our  imports  are  of  this 
luxurious  character. 

Let  us  try  to  approximate  the  rust  of 
these  little  foxes.  There  are  150,000  f 
families  in  the  city  ;  allow  to  each — 

Toft  and  eofTee »!  pw  week, .,  •  .#150,000 

WinpB  And  WLiikim,  |2       '*         300,000 

Tobaooov. 13       "         300,000 

Baglct^  (under  which  mnk  ritiboafl,  &c.,) 

ttper  ir«ek »300,000 

11,0^.000 

and  we  have  a  sum  of  over  $53,000,000 
per  year,  or  about  $350  to  each  fam* 
ily,  for  what  may  be  called  luxunes^ 
superfluities,  or — worec. 

Eat'mg  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  is 
becoming  fcarftilly  difficult ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  those  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  (with  exceptions) 
has  an  implicit  faith  that  food  is  com- 
ing into  his  or  her  mouth  daily,  while 
they  produce  no  eatable  thijig.  Such 
faith  is  a  miracle  I 

Wheat  and  flour  are  grown  and  made 
in  Genesee,  and  Minnesota,  and  Mia- 

*  lacluiiii^  King*,  Qa«Bna»  and  mchmoud  Coun- 
r  Cmifiii  in  1960-1IS,<M* 
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souri,  and  Maryland;  and  four  million  disgraceful  spots,  certainly ;  but  they  are 

barrels  of  flour,  and  nine  million  bushels  the  great   distributing  centres  for  the 

of  wheat,  get  to  the  city  of  New  York  food  of  the  city.    From  the  hour  of 

every  year.    And,  moreover,  there  is  not  three  in  the  morning,  until  the  shades 

an  ox  in  Texas,  a  hog  in  Illinois,  a  of  evening  hide  their  filth  under  its 

grouse  in  Wisconsin,  a  smelt  in  Maine,  darkness,  a  throng  of  carts,  wagons,  and 

a  potatoe  any  where,  which  may  not  trucks,  crush,  and  collide,  and  swear, 

arrive  at  the  felicity  of  being  devoured  until  they  get  at  this  food ;  which  they 

by  one  of  the   great  mob  of  citizens  then  whirl  away  for  the  breakfasts  and 

whose  chief  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  dinners  of  those  countless  thousands. 

New  York  city.  And  this  is  what  goes  on  every  day  in 

By  a  vast  combination  of  force  and  the  year, 

genius,  this  food  is  got  from  all  quarters  Thyik  for  a  moment  of  the  force  and 

of  the  earth,  and  is  put  into  the  mouths  genius  necessary  to  bring  this  steady 

of  these  New  Yorkers  every  day ;  filling  miracle  to  pass ;    and  remember  that 

them  with  strength  and  life ;  and  yet  these  railroads  have  cost  some  fifteen 

most  of  them  hold  it  to  be  no  miracle  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  these 

at  all  I  ships  and  boats  as  many  millions  more. 

Allow  a  pound  of  flour  per  day,  and  Think,  too,  of  the  thousands  and  thon- 

half  a  pound  of  meat  to  each  person,  sands  of  heads  and  hands,  always  at 

and  we  have —  work  to  get  these  New  Yorkers  fed. 

265,000,000  lbs.  flour,  at  7  cts., $18,550,000  How  U  it  paid  foT  ?    This  is  another 

132,000,000  ibe.  meat,  at  15  eta., 19,800,000  y^st  and  mystcrious  question.    Remem- 

138,350,000  ber  that  the  smartest  men  and  women 

less    by    fourteen    millions     than   we  get  to  great  cities,  and  that  their  dex- 

have  estimated  for  the  four  luxuries  just  terity  is  great;  that  they  are  inspired 

before  mentioned.  Yet  every  one  knows  with  a  profound  and  persistent  desire  to 

that  these  last  are  the  great  staples  of  get  other  people's  money.    Eleven  hun- 

life ;  the  others  mere  nonsense !   "  If  we  dred  different  trades,  professions,  or  oc- 

cannot  have  both  luxuries  and  comforts,"  cupations,  appear  in  the  Business  Direc- 

saith  the  witty  man,  "  give  us  the  luxu-  tory ;  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  a 

ries ! "  decent  average  man  or  woman  of  New 

How  does  all  this  food  get  here?  Ah,  York.  The  world  has  moved  very  far 
that  is  a  question  I  In  Europe  they  used  from  Father  Abraham — has  it  improv- 
to  say,  *'  All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  Here  ed  ?  These  professions  range  from  judges 
we  say,  *^  All  roads  lead  to  New  York."  on  the  bench  to  vermin-exterminators ; 
Thirty-two  thousand  miles  of  iron  rails  from  great  publishers  to  masonic  em- 
stretch  out  over  the  continent,  from  the  blem-makers,  of  whom  there  is— one. 
pincy  woods  of  Maine  to  the  golden  Drinking  is  the  first,  and-  foremost,  and 
hills  of  Colorado,  and  on  them,  night  most  vivacious, 
and  day — night  and  day,  in  storm,  in  In  the  wino  and  liquor  businesa  are  some.. 8,980 

sunshine,  in  heat,  and  coid,-the  iron  ^s^rnSr;.v;.v.v;;.::::::::::::::?:^ 

horse  drags  his  monstrous  loads,  all  of        Bakers  count  about 650 

which  centre  in  New  York.  Then,  from       Then  come  lawyers,  about 2,000 

the  beautiftii  bays  and  rivers  of  all  New  ?s^^.t,5!:v;;;;;;;;.:::::::::;;:::;:l:JS5 

England,  from  all  the  shores  of  the       Hair-drcsscrs,  some 550 

Atlantic,  come  out  sloops,  and  schooners,       ^^'  "*  numbers,  the  clergy, we 

and  ships  with  snovry  sails,  which  the  But  there  are  two  classes  whom  we 

good  winds  blow  to  New  York ;  and  will  venture  to  mention,  who  seem  an 

upon  every  "  raging  canal,"  dull  old  integral  part  of  modem  society.    There 

boats,  with  capacious  insides,  slowly  are  some  fifteen  hundred  professional 

but  certainly  float  to  New  York.  thiefoeB  in  the  city,  not  counting  the 

And  then  what  % —  aldermen  and  coundlmen.    These  men 

Washington  and  Fulton  Markets  are  eat,  and  in  some  cases  grow  rich.     A 
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riffiivU  thief,  named  Fox,  died  within  a 
ihort  time  in  Brooklyn,  and  one  is  now 
tiring  in  the  oitv,  both  of  whom  ainnss- 
«dl  fortune  of  180,000  or  $70,000.  It 
to  be  a  good  hii»inc»s^  and  the 
engaged  in  it  are  isiry  ca^mbk.  It 
ift  easy  to  tee  bow  tbev  pay  for  their 
food. 

The  other  clasA  is  Oit  pr&ititutes.  The 
nmntier  of  abandoned  women  known  to 
lie  police  is  small,  leaa  than  three  thou- 
ad;  but  this  doea  not  express  the 
Qtubcra  who  get  their  food  in  this 
way*  Accuracy  is  not  possibk%  but  the 
Bate*  range  from  twenty-five  thou- 
Bd^  upward.  Distrej^iag  and  danger- 
this  is,  it  is  still  more  diBtress- 
'  aT*d  dan^rou*  in  such  cities  aa  liOn- 
I  tw^,  and  Glasgow. 
l\  A  serious  quea- 
DD  is  now  tomng  itself  upon  public 
ention  :  Shall  thk  class  continue  to 
ad  disease  broadcast  in  the  com- 
aity,  or  shall  it  be  put  under  medical 
fupcTTision  ?  It  is  a  most  urgent  and 
n  *  -  rlexing  question.  But  wc  see 
fafihion  some  twenty  or  thir- 
r  il  women  earn  their  bread, 

^  /mnt  dominate*  all.     To-day 

he  is-  tUii  prince  of  New  York.  Time 
was  when  tlie  great  lawyer  remained  iu 
ofHce  in  dignified  seclusion,  when 
ience  or  learning  dominated  trade. 
But,  to-day,  lawj'cr,  doctor,  professor, 
licr,  artist,  bow  before  the  mer- 
ant.  He  controls  money  and  dispenses 
Itronoge.  Bitting  in  a  dingy  count- 
in  il  room  of  South-street,  he  sends  his 
k\f>^  to  tbe  farthest  cities,  he  brings 
k^ce  the  goods  or  the  luxuries  of  the 
"worl,L  He  makes  New  York  into  a  vast 
Kti/.t'vror  Market,  where  all  may  and  do 
cume  to  buy  and  sell.  Figures  tell 
their  story : 

The  tonnage  entering  and  leaving 
the  port  for  the  year  ending  January  80, 
l^m,  was  5,206,310.  And  this  means 
fto  many  tons  of  merchandise  brought 
here  or  carried  away.  The  Custom- 
Ilnuse  returns  for  the  year  1805  exlii- 
Utt-^ 

trnpottftp ..,.,.. |S19,G44,m 

EsinctJv ...........^ |i09,9i»,a00 
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comprise  a  capital  of  $85,000,000 ;  and 
the  daily  business  at  the  Clearing-Housc 
is  some  $100,000,000,  and  haa  been  as 
much  as  $175,000,000,  in  one  day. 

Business  has  lost  its  old  character  of 
Bubstantial  respectability,  and  now  par- 
takes largely  of  speculation.  It  is  most 
bazardous,  moat  engroasing,  most  de- 
structive of  life,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness. You  bet  on  the  rise  or  fall  of 
merchandise,  or  on  the  Bolveucy  of 
thousands  of  buyers.  If  you  lose,  you 
fail ;  if  you  win,  you  are  a  millionaire. 
In  such  a  state  of  affkirs  it  is  ejisy  to  see 
how  the  morals  of  buBineaa  gradually 
and  surely  deteriorate, 

Manvfaciuret.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  buying  and  selling  is  tlie 
Bole  business  of  New  York.  Besi(.lcs  this, 
there  is  a  vast  beehive,  where  men  work 
and  produce  every  thing  except  food. 
Away  from  the  line  of  Broadway,  and 
the  trading  streets,  there  is  a  perpetual 
din  and  whirl  and  drive  of  machinery, 
which  goes  on  producing,  producing, 
producitig — spurred  forward  by  the  de- 
aire  for  wealth  and  the  divine  instinct 
of  industry,  hccomefrantk.  Work  never 
ends,  and  its  results  are  vast.  In  the 
year  1S60,  4,375  eatablishments  produ- 
ced $159,107,369.  They  employed  90,- 
204  men  and  women,  to  whom  they 
paid  $28,481,915— average,  $315— and 
used  a  capital  of  $61,21^,754. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  here  ^*  all 
the  men  are  brave,  and  all  the  womeu 
Tlrtuous ;  ^'  but  some  may  fancy  that  all 
are  rich.  Let  me  make  a  few  brief 
Btatements.  The  year  1863  was  a  prod- 
peroua  one,  equal  or  above  the  average. 
In  that  year  the  incomes  of  New 
Yorkers,  as  returned  for  taxation,  and 
pretty  fairly  too,  showed  but  eighteen 
thousand  and  thirty-four  persons  who 
had  incomes  above  $5,000.  Five  of 
them  reported  above  $500,000,  and  one 
$1,843,037.  The  great  majority  live  ou 
incomes  of  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Only  fifteen  thousand  persons  oc- 
cupy a  whole  bouse,  and  480,886  live  in 
tenement  houses :  of  these  15,dl4  Uve, 
or  rather  rot,  in  cellars.  They  are  the 
underground  trtbe — pariahs,  outcasts — 
enough  to  make  a  large  city!    And 
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ftirther,  62,258  out-of-door  poor  were  something  between  one  and  three  thou- 

relieycd  by  charity  in  the  year  1865.  sgnd  dollars.    Physicians  get  nearly  the 

And  yet — and  yet  every  body  wishes  same,  though  the  extremes  arc  not  so 

to  come  to  New  York,  and  nobody  great.    The  clergy  are  paid  from  $2,000 

wishes  to  go  away  from  it  to  $8,000  a  year,  and  on  the  whole  live 

The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  well.    But  they  fail  to  enjoy  such   a 

city,*  according  to  the  assessor,  was  near  measure  of  health  as  so  serene  an  occtf- 

$609,000,000— about  $840  to  each  per-  pation  should  secure.    In  a  commercial 

son ;  upon  which  taxes  to  the  amount  city  like  this,  a  class  of  men  who  do  not 

of  $18,203,952  were  paid ;  some  twenty-  attempt  to  *^  make  money,*'  whose  lives 

five  dollars  to  each  man,  woman,  and  are  reflective  rather  than  active,  whose 

child.     Several  millions  of  this  it  is  thoughts  are  of  another  world  rather 

computed  were  stolen ;  but  of  that  fairly  than  this,  might  easily  be  undervalued, 

spent,  look  at  what  is  necessary  to  make  if  not  despised.     That  they  are  not, 

this  people  behave  themselves :  speaks  well  for  them,  and  well  for  the 

Police  department, $2,211,556  People;   it  would  Seem  to  show  that 

Baloriefl  and  expenses  of  courts, 640,961  Qold  is  not  God — not  yet  I 

Juvenile  Asylum, 50,990  The  witty  Frenchman  has  said— "In 

Almshouse,  &c., ^^  America  they  have  invented  two  hun- 

$3,900,957  dred  religions  and  only  one  gravy  I" 

Why  do  people  go  on  so  badly,  and  We  have  in  New  York  three  hundred 

spend  such  vast  sums  as  this?  Possibly  ^^  fifty-three   churches,  nearly  every 

the  police  reports  may  help  to  show.  ^^^   known   to   civilized  man.      The 

The   report    for   the    quarter   ending  average  members  in  some  five  of  tiie 

January  81,  1867,  states,  that  over  one  leading   sects,  is    three  hundred  and 

fourth  of  all  arrests  were  for  intoxica-  twenty ;   Which  seems  to  show  a  reli- 

tion,  and  one  half  of  all  persons  arrested  g^^us  population  of  but  112,960  persons, 

were  bom  in  Ireland.     The  vice  and  These,  however,  represent  families,  and 

crime  of  New  York,  therefore,  express  a  population  probably  of  some  224^74 

her  own  wickedness;  but  also  include  —which,   however,  is  only  about  one 

a  frightful  amount  imported  from  the  fourth  of  all.    It  has  been  stated  that 

other  side  of  the  water.    But  all  this  ^^^  religious  destitution  of  New  York 

ignorant  and  vicious  class  are  allowed  ^^  greater   than  that  of  Pekin;*  yet 

to  vote,  and  to  elect  judges  and  what  ^^^  problem  of  how  to  induce  people  to 

not,  and  they  are  now  bent  upon  having  8^  to  church  has  not  been  solved  here, 

free  rum ;  forgetting  that  all  the  cost  The  richest  and  lea<ling  sect  in  the  city 

has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  poor  ^^   scats    for    110,750 ;    but    has  an 

earnings,  in  increased  rents  and  dear  average   attendance    of    only    28,618.t 

fQQ(]  This  seems  to  show,  not  that  we  want 

Sdigum,  We  see  how  merchants,  churches,  but  people  to  go  into  them, 
manufacturers,  thieves,  &c.,  win  their  The  material  masters  the  spiritual 
bread.  The  three  "learned  professions"  ^^^re  also,  and  the  great  worldly  prizes 
live  by  trying  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  are  not  in  the  church.  Where,  then,  do 
miseries  men  inflict  on  themselves,  or  on  we  look  for  the  great,  strong,  worldly 
one  another.  They  are  entitled  to  fair  ™en  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  church- 
wages  for  doing  this,  and  to  our  pro-  certainly  not  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
foundcst  thanks.  A  few  lawyers— a  ^"^^l^w  a  meek  and  lowly  Master.  In- 
very  few— have  incomes  of  from  twenty  ^®^^»  *^®  ^^^^  a°d  lowly  men  do  not 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  but— to  get  abound  in  a  large  city— not  in  America 
these  they   have  worked  years,  have  *t  least. 

sacrificed   enjoyment,  have   shortened  Schools,     In  every  quarter  of  these 

their  Uves.     The  greater  number  secure  United  Stotee  exists  such  a  determina- 

""^  ♦  Dr.  Butphen. 

•In  1665.  tC6BMU«fl660. 
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tion  to  be  •*  educated,-*  as  amoujits  to  a 
don.    Tbe  Iri^h  element  in  thU  city 
llioraugbly  imbuetl  with  it^  and  baa 
ponesdon  of  the  school-boards — 
;ps  for  pelf — but  mainly  to  obtain 
iiildren  the  very  best  educa- 
liii  ^et^  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
umler  a  misUiken  impression  that 
>  fh^-rm  nrithins^.     Tliis  IS  the  clflfis 
^  at,  if  it  does  not 
_  1  _.  in  of  a  higher  and 

iur  range  of  atndiea ;  and  tUe  child 
the  day-laborer  rejoices  lu  the  pros* 
pect  of  passing  through  the  Free  College, 
and  being  Prej^ident  of  the  United  States, 
white  his  father  may  shovel  dirt  into 
the  oflkl  cart9  of  the  street.  This  insures 
1  gtcttt  deal  of  present  confusion  and 
~  [tent ;  but  I  am  aaenred  tliat  the 
when  we  re&ch  it,  will  be8omf!tbing 
^tm  sorpriding.  It  appears  that,  in 
tS6J5  ititn?  were  368  schools,  which  cost 
I  :  and  that  there  were  taught 

hx  ^-c„,  «uC,309  pupils  of  various  ages, 
iucot,  and  colors.  They  were  taught 
English  studies  in  variety,  Freacli,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Greek,  and  mothematics. 
At  the  Free  College  every  child  may 
arrive  at  a  reading  of  Xenophon  in  tbe 
iginal  Greek,  and  at  a  comprehension 
the  calculus*  While  they  are  taught 
thift^  and  are  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
ulation  on  the  part  of  teachers  as 
well  as  scholars,  not  one  line  is  taught 
of  Uie  laws  of  health,  the  duties  of  ma- 
ternity^ or  tbe  morals  of  property  ;  and 
these  the  teachers  are  believed  to  be 
igitorant  as  the  children.  And  this 
going  on  in  a  city,  where,  to-day,  five 
dre<l  lawyers  can  be  hired  for  one 
\t  the  wages  of  a  good  journeyman 
[iter  i  It  is  a  curious  and  most 
ivel  phiwe  of  modem  civilization.  I 
ve  .authority  for  saying,  no  American 
boy  now  loams  the  mechanical  arts,  if  by 
any  possibility  he  can  live  otherwise ; 
and  that  almost  wholly  these  pursuits 
ftpe  filled  by  foreign-bom  men.  There 
■TO  in  the  State  49,^797  clerks  (pay,  t^  to 
|:i  a  day) ;  11,754  masons  (pay,  |5  a 
day), 

LJbmries^  public  and  private^  arc  on 
Hlo  increase ;  but  two  only  are  yet 
maarkable  for  numbor  of  booka-^the 


one,  the  *^  Afitor/*  a  firee  gift  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  his  sou,  which  now 
contains  scime  150,000  volumes ;  and 
the  other,  the  *'  Mercantile,"  the  produce 
tion  of  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
wliich  has  a  collection  numbering  some 
80,000  to  90,000  volumes.  Both  an 
much  trcquented* 

The  one  finest^  grandest,  and  most 
beautiful  thing  yet  accomplished  liy 
this  people,  is  the  Central  Park ;  which 
in  a  few  years  ha«  been  converted,  from 
a  slough  and  d<^olation,  into  one  ol'  the 
most  striking  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
world,  where  soft  grasa,  green  trees, 
and  gay  flowers,  attract  poor  and  rich 
in  crowds.  Eight  years  ago  this  spot 
was  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  un- 
sightly that  could  be  seen  any  where; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It 
must  be  udmitted,thut  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  an  unlimited,  almost 
lavish,  expenditure  of  money — ^which 
none  begrudge,  becnuso  all  contribute 
and  all  enjoy — and  this  explains  tbe 
swift  and  marvellous  change  which  has 
been  wrought.  Ten  millions  of  dollais 
will  not  quite  cover  its  cost.* 

Here  thousands  and  thousands  of  tha 
poor  resort,  to  get  th^ir  only  taste  of 
nature,  their  only  breath  of  sweet  air, 
their  only  forgctfulness  of  brick  walls 
and  squalid  quarters;  and  hero  their 
poor,  pale,  sickly  little  children  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  amuse- 
ment of  this  goodly  town.  Theatres, 
concerts,  operarhousea,  nunstrel  per- 
formances, free  waiter-girls  and  costly 
beer,  allure  the  pleasure-seek cnti  in  every 
quarter  ;  and  any  thing  In  the  shape  of 
entertainment  is  sure  of  a  crowd  of 
citizens  or  strangers.  They  pay  well; 
for  it  seems  that  about  seven  millions  go 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  into 
the  pockets  of  the  managers  every  year. 
Think  how  much  dreary  wit  is  paid  for, 
bow  much  cheap  stufi"  is  sold  high ;  and 
consider  what  better  can  be  done. 

In  the  year  1643,  over  two  centuries 
ago,  lots  on  the  Ormt  Mighwiy  were 
laid    out    and    given    t>    the    Dutch 

*  Cott  of  grotmtl,  |5,Ct3SiMt;  of  constractioiii 
tf,08^Q9S<    Dm,  SI,  1806. 
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settlers ;  and  Martin  Crigier  got  one  on 
the  west  side  opposite  the  Bowling 
Green.  The  fort  was  then  on  White- 
hall-street, and  just  above  Martin  was  a 
burying  ground — but  nobody  was  will- 
ing to  Hve  above  that  If  Martinis  ghost 
revisits  us — and  I  do  not  doubt  it— he 
sees  on  his  pasture-lot  taU  warehouses, 
which  rent  for  $30,000  a  year;  above 
him  is  Trinity  Church,  almost  the  only 
fine  piece  of  architecture  in  the  city — 
and  it  nothing  remarkable.  Then  if  he 
comes  to  the  T^  Schaape  Wytie^  or  sheep 
pasture,  he  will  find  a  lane  called  Wall- 
street  Dare  he  enter  at  number  18  ? 
A  fearful  sound  proceeds  thence — ^it  is 
the  yelling  of  human  voices.  In  a  large, 
handsome  room  several  hundred  well- 
dressed  men — they  are  not  savages — 
gray  heads  and  downy  chins  together, 
are  struggling  and  shouting— it  is  fear- 
ftil.  Is  murder  about  to  be  done  ?  Not 
at  all— it  is  only  some  gentlemen  buying 
and  selling  "  Erie."  They  are  a  private 
party  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in  the 
world,  who  pick  up  a  precarious  living 
by  pretending  to  be  "  bulls  "  or  "  bears  " 
for  the  moment.  A  keen  susceptibility 
to  the  abstract  idea  of  Truth  is  not 
thought  to  prevail  there;  but  if  they 
are  indeed  bulls  and  bears,  and  if 
animals  have  no  souls,  is  it  not  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  it  ? 

There  is  no  stranger  sight  in  this 
whole  city,  none  stranger  in  the  uni- 
verse, than  this  Board  of  Brokers. 
That  so  many  men,  of  good  manners, 
and  go(^d  character,  and  gentle  aspira- 
tions, are  found  to  be  most  anxious  to 
pay  money  to  be  allowed  to  do  this 
business,  is  startling.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  their  numbers  within 
bounds. 

The  ghost  will  care  little  about  the 
superb  hotels  which  are  planted  along 
Broadway,  because  ghosts  need  no  din- 
ners and  have  no  five  dollars  a  day  to 
pay  for  food  and  lodging ;  but  he  may 
stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  tall 
white  marble  block,  which  a  poor  and 
once  despised  Scotch  adventurer  has 
built  for  the  use  of  his  newspaper,  now 
pretty  well  known  as  the  "Herald." 
This  has  grown  steadily  and  persistent- 


ly until  it  is  worth  to  the  owner  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  it  has  done  this  without  any 
politics,  or  any  principles,  or  any  litera- 
ture ;  purely  out  of  work,  and  pluck, 
and  audacity,  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
the  wants  of  the  medium  or  lower 
classes  of  society.  It  is  a  vast  success 
— which  men  worship. 

Farther  up,  above  the  glitter  of  the 
superb  jewelry-shops  of  Tiffany  and 
Ball  &  Black,  another  white  marble 
block  will  attract  his  eye.  He  cannot 
get  in  because  the  doors  are  choked; 
but  through  the  great  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  can  see  crowds  of  women  with 
anxious,  greedy  eyes,  faces  bordering  on 
insanity,  apparently  worrying  long  lines 
of  pale  young  men.  These  young  men 
keep  them  at  bay  by  piling  up  barri- 
cades of  "  drygoods,"  of  every  shade 
and  pattern  ever  produced.  Those 
anxious  women  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
those  pale  young  men ;  they  only  wiah 
to  get  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
This  is  "  Stewart's  "—a  spot  better  known 
to  the  female  mind  of  America  than  the 
graves  of  the  Fathers  or  the  shrines  of 
the  Saints.  Harper's  Bazar  states,  that 
over  $800,000,000  are  spent  yearly  for 
drygoods  in  these  United  States ;  and  I 
say  that  the  women  of  New  York  get  a 
very  large  share  of  this  substitute  for  the 
fig-leaf,  which  mother  Eve  first  tried. 
But  I  venture  also  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  misery,  actual  torment,  to 
the  female  mind,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  man  is  an  unclothed  animal, 
is  beyond  the  computation  of  Pierce  or 
Davies.  It  was  once  believed,  and  may 
still  be  believed  by  some,  that  labor- 
saving  machines  do  save  labor.  It  is 
not  so ;  for  this  day  there  are  twenty 
varieties  of  most  wonderful  sewing- 
machines,  each  of  which  will  do  the 
work  of  fifty  hands,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  American  women  to  get 
themselves  clad.  Then — oh,  Messrs. 
Harper,  why  would  you  do  it  ? — every 
week  is  produced  a  new  crop  of  bon- 
nets, and  mantles,  and  peplums,  and 
skirts,  and  bosoms,  and  backs,  and 
sashes,  and  ruffles,  and  flounces,  and 
plaits,  and— what  not  beside  t    These^ 
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vmrj  woman  haa  got  to  have— think  of 
it!  muU  cbooM  what  hetr  particular 
fityle  of  bomtf  most  needa  to  make  it 
mom  mTiahing ;  and  not  only  has  §he 
to  tiAi9«i#~-«  terrible  mcnta]  strain — bat 
to  fiucJ  fiome  other  woman  to  make 
them  all  The  wardrobe,  which  was 
«ace  a  aingle  garment  of  a  single  piece, 
11  now  fiftj  garments  each  of  fifty  pieces, 
Okd  wc  wonder  that  our  women  fade 
jwmg  f  that  their  soula  are  distracted  ? 
Wc  cannort — we  do  not.    Alas  I  alas  t 

Martin  Crigier's  ghost  will  wander 
aloQ^  between  the  superb  houses  of 
Piilh  avenue,  and  no  doubt  wHl  cHs- 
oorer,  io  some  way,  that  things  arc  not 
m  in  Ma  time,  but  that  a  roof  to  cover 
ona  coats  somewhere  from  |40,000  to 
|IOO,OO0,  and  eren  then  fails  to  aecnre 
p^fiect  bliss.  But  if  he  gets  into  this 
throng  of  carriages  and  people,  which 
coooeotnitea  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue^  he  may  get  crushed.  No, 
h«  ii  a  ghost ;  and  he  will  look  on  and 
wonder  at  the  lincfi  of  weli-dressed  peo- 
ple and  prancing  horses  that  are  enter- 
li^  til©  Central  Park.  He  will  see  few 
Dutch  faces,  but  many  Jewish  noses; 
and  he  will  see  "  bulls  ^*  and  "  be^irs,'*  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  he  used  to  ahoot 
hrp? :  tfiey  are  *<Lmply  the  wild  animals 
cif  ird,    Martin  will  return 

I" I  '^-iug  hJ8  Maker  that  he 

lived  here  two  centuries  ago,  if  he  is  at 
all  the  reasonable  ghost  I  take  him  to  l)e. 

Tka  Peoples  What  is  the  effect  of  a 
grcftt  metropolis  upon  the  people  who 
live  in  it?  New  York  has  hardly  a 
chasactex  or  a  habit.  How  can  it  have  f 
wboi  between  the  year  1861  and  1868 
were  landed  on  its  wharves  oyer  two 
iHiiTHf?!^  and  a  half  of  human  creatures ;  * 
and  in  1866  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  morc.t 
tiiics,  to    the  city  swarm    also   the 

ive,  the  hopeftil,  the  grasping^  the 
iletpairing,  from  every  part  of  our  own 
bad — *U  ready  to  try  their  luck,  or 
tlMir  fildlL,  at  the  great  whct?l  of  life. 
AU  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost ;  the 
|iriiQa  arc  few  but  great,  the  risks 
heavy,  the  temptations  strong.    These 
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tell  upon  character.  The  men  (who  are 
ambitious  and  mean  to  win,  and  who 
never  give  it  up)  wear  a  bold,  adventur- 
ous air ;  they  dress  well,  eat  well,  and 
spend  money  freely,  when  they  have  it. 
Their  grasp  is  powerful ;  they  do  not 
fear  to  undertake  great  enterprises,  or 
to  incur  any  amount  of  responsibility, 
Wlien  they  fail — and  they  almost  all  do 
fail— they  get  up  and  tiy  again,  or — 
they  go  to  the  dogs.  They  are  not 
troubled  with  diffidence  or  conscience, 
and  ambition  dominates  soul.  They 
love  great  houses,  and  fine  upholstery, 
and  fast  horses,  because  these  are  the 
mint-atamp  of  suooeaa ;  but  about  art,  or 
literattire,  or  science,  they  know  little, 
though  some  few  are  beginning  to 
believe  there  may  be  something  in 
them,  though  just  what  it  is,  is  quite 
vague.  If  tbey  have  any  idea  ejccept  to 
be  millionaires,  it  is  to  combine  in  some 
way  Cash  and  Christianity ;  and  thus 
produce  a  cro^  between  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  8o 
far  it  has  not  been  done. 

The  great  men  no  longer  aeak  in 
politics,  literature,  art,  or  science,  a  field 
for  tlie  greatest  talent.  No  prizes  are 
comparable  to  those  which  commerce 
offers,  and  rail  ways  insure,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  grasp  among  the 
Comings  and  the  Stewarts,  the  Forbes^s 
and  the  Lows— the  Vanderbiits  and 
the  Ogdens  of  tonlay. 

The  vpom^n  are  not  unlike  the  men — 
handsome,  stylish,  courageous,  and  some- 
what reckless.  They  love  clothes,  and 
jewels,  and  operas,  and  **  society ; "  but 
no  otae  chooses  to  remain  in  her  own 
circle,  or  among  her  own  people,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  class  or  a  society  which 
seems  to  be  above  her.  Bhe  is  therefore 
restless  and  racked.  She  fears  the  frown 
of  Mrs,  Grundy,  and  mu»t  live  in  the 
enchanted  region  bounded  by  3Iadison 
square.  Fourth  and  Sixth  avenues ;  be- 
yond this  ia  outer  darkness.  Within ^ 
this  limit  rents  range  from  two  to  tern 
thousand  a-year,  and  life  is  scaled  up  ta 
that  expenditure.  How  it  is  done,  how 
people  who  have  incomes  of  four  thou- 
sand a-year  manage  to  spend  fitlteen,  no  • 
one  tella.    It  is  a  secret,  but  it  U  thm. 
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The  woman  of  tlie  **  best  Bociety  *'  has 
nothing  to  do  but  spend  moncj,  and 
dho  does  nothing  else ;  she  is  absolutelj 
without  occupation,  except  the  buaineas 
of  "  society."  She  knows  a  little  French, 
a  little  German,  a  little  mnsic,  a  little 
poetry,  a  very  Uttic  housekeeping,  and 
a  yast  deal  of  dress.  But  of  heraeli^  of 
the  relations  of  miud  and  body,  of  the 
Ittwa  of  health,-Hiiet,  air,  exercise,^-of 
maternal  duties,  of  the  natural  sciencca, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  her  edu* 
cation  has  cost  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  t 

I  have  alluded  to  maternal  duties  :  so 
little  are  they  understood  or  appreciated 
— as  I  learn  upon  competent  authority— 
that  large  numbers  of  the  beat  families 
find  relief  from  them  in  the  service-s  of 
skilled  experts — one  of  whom  Lives  in 
one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  of  the 
city,  and  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  half 
a  million. 

**  Society  "  is  constantly  shifting — 
it  is  a  kaleidoscope.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  leaders  of  ten  yeans  ago  remain ; 
all  are  gone — gone,  and  none  know 
whither,  or  care,  "  Bociety "  is  too 
eager,  too  busy,  to  stop  and  drop  a  tear 
upon  ruined  fortunes  or  blasted  hopes. 
**  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,**  is  its 
motto. 

Marriage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  its  con- 
trary more  and  more  common.  Tlic 
streets  are  thronged  with  beautiful  girl^, 
lovely  as  peach-blows ;  but  they  desire 
to  begin  life  with  all  the  elegance  and 
expenditures  to  which  their  mothers 
have  used  them;  and  as  men  do  not 
exist  with  purses  long  enough  to  marry 
them,  and  as  there  is  no  market  to 
which  they  can  be  carried^  the  prospect 
is  dismal. 

The  otfi€r  extrtme^  the  opposite  and 
complement  of  the  "best  society/*  in 
to  be  found  in  Water  and  Cherry  streets, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
into  recking  cellars  and  hok«  of  the 
earth ;  without  fire,  without  food,  with- 
out  beds,  without  hope  of  man  or  Ood, 
Fifteen  thousand  of  tliis  clrnis  1  Between 
these  extremes  corac  the  grcAt  body  of 
common  people  who  live  decently,  eat 


well,  work   hard,  and   secure    a   fair 
measure  of  worldly  comfort. 

ThiA,  then,  Is  what  the  eleven  hmi- 
dred  occupations  of  the  city  (not  count- 
ing horse-racing)  produce ;  a  few  very 
rich,  many  very  poor,  ndther  very  hap- 
py ;  and  the  great  mass,  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  neither  happy  nor  wretched. 

The  cAtZ<;mi— 200,000  of  them— have 
the  hardest  of  it  in  this  great  city. 
Shut  up  in  houses  and  narrow  yardk, 
they  can  neither  shout,  nor  nm,  not 
climb,  as  they  do  in  country-pantures 
and  leafy  woods ;  their  lungs  are  never 
filled  with  sweet-hay-smelling  air ;  they 
never  catch  fish,  or  find  birds*  neat*,  or 
seek  wild  flowera,  or  build  huts,  or 
make  gardens.  How  can  they,  then, 
have  that  natural,  free,  healthy,  full 
development  which  makes  great  men 
and  women  f  What  is  the  consequence  t 
We  see  it,  in  that  great  cities  go  to 
decay  when  the  fresh  blood  of  the  paa* 
tures  docs  not  flow  into  them ;  we 
it  in  the  spare  bodies,  and  palo 
and  weakened  digestions,  and  aenaii 
nerves,  of  city-children ;  and  we  see  it 
in  the  awfiil  mortality  which  sends  o(ne 
half  of  them  to  the  grave  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years.  It  is  eo 
among  the  beat  of  them— with  those 
who  live  in  good  hou&es,  who  eat  good 
food,  and  have  tender  parents.  How  ia 
it  with  those  who  have  none  of  the«e, 
who  are  neglected,  wretched,  and  ill- 
treated,  from  the  day  they  are  born  f 
Thirty  thousand  of  this  kind,  between 
the  ages  of  fire  and  twelve,  exist  in  this 
city  ♦—and  sixty  thousand  of  all  I  A 
significant  fact — rather. 

Two  things  it  is  worth  while  to 
understand.  One  is— the  irreaUiible 
tendency  io  concentration  which  prevails 
in  all  civilised  States.  It  shows  itself 
in  that  Boston  drains  Massachusc^tts, 
Chicago  Illinois,  Cincinnati  Ohio,  8t» 
Louis  Missouri,  and  New  York  drains 
all.  Here,  too,  aU  tends  to  greater  and 
greater  concentration,  and  businessca 
cannot  now  be  l)egun  without  fortunes, 
which  thirty  years  ago  men  were  oon- 
tent  to  end  with.     I  have  a  memortn* 
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dma  of  re&I  eetate,  belonging  to  ten  men 
of  thifi  city  (not  including  Old  Trinity), 
vbich  showB  a  taxmble  value  of  t^l,- 
405,000 — oTer  five  millions  to  each  man. 
Am  llie  w1io]e  property  for  the  pa«t  jcftf 
flfaowB  •555,442,012,  it  follows  that  tlicso 
ten  men  ui%n  udo  tenth  of  all ;  and  we 
am  eafiilj  understand  that  a  few  gen- 
cxmtioiu  mi(^lU  eee  their  heira  owners  of 
the  whole. 

The  grciit  btnioesaea  alao  follow  the 
ianMi  Liw.  Two  merchant^  dealing 
only  la  drygpod»^  sold,  in  tlie  jear  1865, 
gocKlfl  to  the  amount  of  over  seventy 
inlUiosu  etch — and  neither  were  nor  are 
€oalciil  with  that*  Where  will  they 
mdt  The  greatest  manufactures  seem 
to  be  ia  books,  hoopakirta,  and  pianos 
^^  carious  combination. 

Tbe  otbfiT  thing  is— that  out  of  this 
teCQnitilated  wealth  comes  no  great  man 
er  Bae  thing,  if  we  except  the  Astor 
litnmry  and  Cooper  luBtitute.  There  is 
m  Tttftlt  noble,  earnest  class  of  men  and 
i  in  the  city,  surely.  They  work 
and  they  hope.  They  never  despair. 
But  they  work  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
bey  ore  un organ ized.  How  con 
He  brought  together,  how  can 
'make  their  work,  their  eamesi- 
their  fj^ith,  tell  I  It  ia  the  ques- 
tion o!  There  are  great  and 
actiT«  •  wliich  do  much  and 
wifib  to  do  more.  They  can  exist 
oftjy  by  begging,  begging.  Who  gives 
TOlimtanly,  willingly,  gladly?  Who! 
Tliere  are  neither  fine  gallertee  of 
■It,  nor  admirable  free  hospitals,  nor 
homee  for  the  despairing,  nor  homes 
tat  people  of  small  means,  nor  co- 
operative industries,  nor  generous  emi- 
gration fiodeties^  Kone  of  them.^ 
Wlifit  the  money  does,  is  simply  to 
get  roon?  money*  k.  most  striking 
Ciilure  in  this  direction  i^  that  no 
rich  man's  son  achieves  distinction 
in  art,  literature,  or  science ;  or,  with 
pcrhap«  one  exception,  in  politics.  It 
is  abounding*      Where  ia  that  noble 


*  Our  Attibor  \m%  pvh»{«»  too  wvera  in  hu  jiul«- 
nt  -  tt^  urn  ciol  imdofii^dato  thd  ttcncfloent  mt- 
wt^m  civu  **  Un  fU0i^/iao»  men,'*  or  abtntkra  hU 
&jro>?  t^i  ms-n.  iktumt^  u»9^tllOin  for  t!iQ  fkilurt^f 
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ambition  which  made  the  Greeks  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ?  Where  that  love 
of  knowledge  which  makes  men  seek 
and  seek  to  know  the  secrets  of  crea- 
lion  ?  Where  that  thirst  for  perfection, 
which  moulds  men  into  statesmen  and 
patriots  ?  Where  that  quick  sympathy 
for  weakness  and  suffering,  which  stamp- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  8on  of  God  ? 

All — all  overwhelmed  with  the  materi- 
alism of  this  age,  with  the  greed  for 
money  1    Is  this  indeed  so  f 

The  love  of  iix^  common  weal  has  no 
hold  upon  the  men  of  wealth  and 
ability.  Hardly  a  man  of  this  class 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  service,  or 
looks  after  the  public  good.  He  sees 
the  city  government  in  the  hands  of 
men  without  character,  without  con- 
sdence,  without  dignity;  and  he  does 
nothing  but  pay  what  thty  demand  t 

The  struggle  forever  goes  on  between 
the  spiritual  and  tbe  temporal,  between 
the  noble  and  the  base,  between  virtue 
and  vice;  and  there  is  a  grave  fear 
that  vice  wins  here,  as  it  has  won  else- 
where. Our  churches  do  not  save  ua, 
nor  our  schools,  nor  will  either  or  any 
political  party  ;  we  try  to  believe  they 
will,  but  tbey  wUl  not,  they  never  have. 
Rogues  laugh  at  them.  We  spend  on 
our  schools  $3,337,928,  but  on  our 
police  and  courts  $£^,861,517.  Half  a 
million  most  on  the  last  I 

What  will  save  us— ten  righteous 
men  f  Tm  rlgMmuB  inen  tcJto  tciU  »pfffid 
tJufir  incomes  ean.  Property,  property 
alone  can  save  the  city.  It  has  alwajs 
been  looking  after  its  rights,  never 
anxious  about  its  dnties.  Property  can 
make  itself  friends  with  the  poor,  it  can 
help  the  weak  and  despairing,  it  can 
aeeure  emigration,  it  can  make  decent 
homes  for  aU,  it  can  demand  and  have 
a  decent  dty  government,  and  it  can 
protect  itself.  Already  it  is  taxed  heavi- 
ly, and  the  *^ring"  will  notecase  to 
make  it  lay  eggs  for  them.  It  can  do 
all  things,  not  by  individual  and  spas- 
modic action,  but  by  a  thorough  and 
business  organimtwn^  where  it  shall  em- 
ploy mone}',  brains,  and  character. 

Will  property  do  it?  Gentlemen, 
the  question  is  before  you. 
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THE    LATE    FRANCIS    L.    HAWKB. 


In  the  opening  nnmber  of  Putnam's 
Monthly — our  illustrioos  predecessor, 
'which,  after  flourishing  in  its  time  in 
the  Attic  graces  of  the  best  of  contribu- 
tors, like  the  fabled  stream  of  Elis  van- 
ished for  a  while,  submerged  beneath  a 
sea  of  political  troubles,  to  reappear 
to-day  in  a  land  sacred  to  liberty — 
among  those  first  joyous  utterances  of 
the  Toice  of  Maga  was  a  memorial  of  a 
departed  Mend,  a  man  of  action  and  of 
letters,  whose  influence  is  still  felt  in 
the  community  for  which  he  lived  and 
died.  This  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  to  John  L.  Stephens, 
the  pioneer  of  American  travel  in 
the  East,  an  original  archeeological 
explorer  in  Central  America,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  chief  promoters 
of  that  great  national  enterprise,  the 
means  to-day  of  so  much  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  nations — the  Panama  railroad.  It 
was  every  way  an  appropriate  and 
characteristic  tribute.  Dr.  Hawks  stood 
in  personal  relations  to  his  fHend  Mr. 
Stephens  of  a  peculiar  nature.  He  had  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  discoveries  of 
the  energetic  traveller,  was  prompt  to 
assist  his  antiquarian  researches  with 
the  matured  counsel  of  his  own  learned 
studies  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  the 
rectoil  of  the  church  in  which  Stephens 
worshipped,  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  en- 
dearing associations  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  judgment  which  Dr.  Hawks 
then  pronounced  of  the  labors  of  his 
friend,  time  has  amply  confirmed.  The 
Panama  railway,  the  great  practical 
undertaking  among  others  of  a  similar 
character  of  his  life,  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1858  unfinished,  exists  as  pre- 
dicted, a  monument  "  indelibly  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  John  L.  Stephens." 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this 
article  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  characteristic 
of  its  author.  It  .was  quite  in  unison 
with  his  dlBpoflition,  that  he  took  part 


in  the  very  outset  in  the  then  somewhat 
novel  and  hazardous  experiment  of  a 
new  magazine,  dependent  for  its  support 
upon  the  better  literature  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  upon  the  better  class 
of  readers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at 
that  time,  few  responsible  publishers 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
an  undertaking.  Previous  enterprises 
of  the  kind  had  for  the  most  part  lan- 
guished in  the  hands  of  projectors  with- 
out capital,  or  of  editors  whose  brain- 
work,  however  excellent,  was  incapable 
of  supplying  that  requisite  material  aid. 
Under  such  circumstances,  given  a 
true  cause.  Dr.  Hawks  never  hesitated 
in  lending  to  it  his  support, — the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  counsels.  His  fiuth  was 
never  wanting  in  an  emergency  of  that 
kind.  With  an  eye  intent  solely  upon 
the  good  to  be  accomplished,  he  ovcr- 
loQiked  or  thrust  aside  all  minor  dis- 
couragements, and  no  disappointment 
could  eradicate  from  his  mind  the  seeds 
of  his  ever-springing  conviction  that 
what  in  this  world,  which  a  beneficent 
Deity  has  decreed  to  be  the  scene  of 
efibrt  and  action,  (mgJit  to  he,  must  he. 
Such  men,  since  the  short  period  of 
human  life  seldom  measures  the  career 
of  great  results,  have  often  to  submit  to 
failures ;  and  of  these  wounds  and  in- 
juries to  a  sanguine  spirit.  Dr.  Hawks 
certainly,  in  his  day,  had  his  f\ill  share ; 
but  not  the  less  valuable  was  his  irre- 
pressible spirit  and  energy.  If  he  was 
on  several  occasions  in  advance  of  his 
time,  or  of  the  means  at  his  command, 
others  have  since  succeeded  by  adopting 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  and 
labored  to  embody  in  living  realities. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hawks,  though  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  sphere  by  his  con- 
sistent devotion  to  his  prof^on  as  a 
cleigyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  within  that  well-defined 
boundary   distinguished  by  its  multi- 
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farioiM  activities.  Then,  too,  he  began 
life  eftrtjf  and  thongb  distinguished  in 
thm  ptilpit  at  an  age  when  most  who 
atUin  rifimtatioii  are  still  in  their  no 
litiiife,  he  had  previooslj  niado  him- 
'  in  the  pufBtiit  of  the  law^ — 
it  is  associated  with  virtue 
w  liis>^  an  unpiMjfitahlo  schooling 
Cor  Wa  aul>seq^ucnt  Barred  calling.  Bom 
ia  Kirwbcrn,  North  Carolina,  in  1708, 
he  timoed  hiB  ancestry  on  the  father^a 
idde  to  England,  and  on  the  motheT^a 
to  Irdmnd — a  good  genealogy  for  a 
fiunily  combming,  in  more  than  one 
distingUJHhcd  exiLmpIe,  worth  and  elo- 
queoce.  The  father  of  Dr,  Hawks  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character ;  bis  mother, 
of  devt^te^l  Christian  piety.  The  in- 
genoo!  It  ion  of  his  youth  was 

tlllia  I'  V  every  manly  influence. 

Wish  a  natural  gift  of  oratory^  he  was 
dlf^liDeii lulled  in  his  college-days  at  the 
r  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 

lii.*^,  .T  .**>  fluent,  graceful  speaking.  A 
Ikrorite  with  his  fellow-studeuts,  he  was 
cboieii  to  deliver  the  valedictory^ the 
popoUr  po^t  of  honor  at  the  Commence- 
meni  exercises.  He  then  became  a  piipU 
in  tbfl  law-olfice  of  the  Hon.  William 
Oaaton,  e.nbsequently  pursued  his  studies 
at  Litchfletd,  Connecticut,  at  the  well- 
known  law-school  of  Judges  Keeve  and 
OouJd,  anrl,  returning  to  North  Carolina, 
waa,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  Ho 
became  at  once  engaged  in  practice, 
hia  ready  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  ren- 
dering him  an  acceptable  jury -lawyer ; 
vhilo — an  odd  and  characteristic  com- 
bination, something  of  which  attended 
kba  through  life— he  united  with  this 

r|lM<!$fi;^  exercise  of  his  faculties  the  dry 
hr  of  reporter  of  the  deciaions 

(c  L  eme  Court  of  North  Carolina* 

Hawks'  "  North  Carolina  Reports,"  sev- 
enl  Tolumea  in  law-calf^  commence  the 
ioog  tericd  of  his  published  works. 
That  aneh  a  man,  in  a  countiy  and  time 
ttofcttienKl  by  the  strict  subdivision  of 
Ubcff  which  every  year  more  and  more 
prtmila  In  our  great  cities,  should  be 
toaieihti>g  of  a  politician,  was  almost 

k  Inevitable ;  and,  coq  sequent ly,  we  are 
Dol  anrprised  to  dntl  our  eloquent  young 
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lawyer  serring  a  term  in  the  State 
Legialature,  and— a  tribute  to  his  graver 
powera — becoming  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution, 

Dr.  Hawks  married  early  a  lady  of 
Connecticut,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  while  pursuing  his  legal 
atudieia  in  that  State.  It  was  a  happy 
union;  after  a  few  years'  continuance 
dissolved  by  death,  which  plunged  tlio 
sun^Ivor  into  the  profoundest  grief.  He 
turned  to  those  consolations  of  religion, 
the  only  Eure  solace  of  a  troubled  life, 
already  familiar  to  him,  and  resolved, 
abandoning  the  law,  to  devote  hia  life 
to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his 
affections.  He  lefl  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  bar — a  certain  brilliant  career  of 
political  prosperity  which  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  him,  had  he  chosen  to 
pursue  it,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Republic — to  enter  upon  the  exacting 
duties  of  a  profession  which  has  indeed 
its  own  high  rewards,  though  seldom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  tempting  to  the 
exchange  of  such  an  opening  of  vigor- 
ous mental  enjoyment  and  profitable 
suocesa  for  its  self-denying,  and,  in  an 
earthly  point  of  view,  poorly  compen- 
sated, labora.  The  choice  once  made, 
was  never  regretted.  Dr.  Hawks  was  a 
man  of  strong  impulses,  and  acted  very 
much  from  feeling;  but  no  one  ever 
knew  him,  in  the  midst  of  Ids  deepest  dia- 
couragements,  waver  in  this  determine' 
tion.  The  holy  duties  which  he  took 
upon  himself  in  his  vows  of  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Bishop 
Ravcnscrofl,  in  1827,  at  the  ago  of 
twenty-nine,  grew  only  more  holy  and 
sacred  with  him  to  the  end.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  his  ministry  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  whither  he 
was  speedily  summoned  as  the  assistant 
of  hia  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Croa- 
well.  He  there  won  golden  opinions 
for  bis  eloquence,  and  must  be  well 
remembered  by  the  surviving  Yale  Col- 
lege students  of  that  period  who  flocked 
to  hear  him.  Ho  w^as  in  no  long  time 
after  associated  with  the  venerable 
Bishop  White,  in  his  ministry  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1881  waa  called  to  the 
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rectoreliip  of  St.  Stephen's  Cliureb,  New 
York,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  charge  of  an- 
other city  congregation — Bt.  Thomas' 
Church — in  the  pastorate  of  which  he 
waa  employed  twelve  years,  the  heart 
of  hia  life.  There  the  reputation  which 
had  preceded  his  coming,  ripened  into 
a  steady  admiration  and  regard  as  he 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  pulpit 

It  would  not  be  an  ea^  undertaking 
to  define  the  nature  of  his  talents  as  an 
orator;  for  in  all  such  cases  there  is 
some  indeacribabie  instinct  or  inwoven 
faculty,  the  invisible  breath  of  genius, 
which  secretly  animates  the  whole. 
The  more  obvious  training  may  be; 
detected,  and  the  more  palpable  mani- 
festations described  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing  which  will  always  escape  analysis 
and  defy  description.  No  words,  even 
his  own,  can  reproduce,  for  instance, 
the  effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay ;  for  they  cannot  carry  with  them 
tho  magnetic  influence  of  the  orator. 
We  can  say  only,  on  the  best  of  au- 
thority, as  we  take  upon  trust  the 
reports  of  the  effects  of  Garrick  and 
Siddons,  that  they  wielded  a  rare  and 
precious  power  over  their  listeners.  If 
you  would  know  more,  you  must  your- 
self l>e  Garrick  or  Siddons,  Clay  or 
Hawks.  The  voice  has  passed  away; 
books  will  not  supply  it ;  the  critic*a 
admiration  cjinnot  utter  it;  if  you  do 
not  find  it  in  the  depths  of  your  own 
heart,  it  is  but  an  idle  record.  Yet  we 
fondly  linger  over  our  recollections  of 
tho  orator,  and  would  fain  prolong  on 
the  empty  air  notes  which,  to  the  ear  of 
mortals,  have  almost  made  their  lost 
distant  vibration  in  their  journey  to  a 
world  beyond.  Few,  who  often  listened 
to  our  preacher  at  this  meridian  period 
of  his  career,  can  forget  a  pec^uliarity  of 
his  speaking,  the  continuous  easy  utter- 
ance with  which  hia  periods  flowed  on 
without  any  suspicion  or  reality  of 
artifice ;  how  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  seemed  embarked  on  the  a  welling 
tide,  us  it  swept  away  the  prejudices  or 
subdued  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  in 
Its  rosistlcsB  couTSCr    A  voice  rich  and 


deep,  more  remarkable  for  this  con* 
stantly  sustained  compulsive  current 
than  for  any  occasional  felicities,  was 
supported  by  the  most  graceful  action, 
still  ardent  and  unaffected.  There  were 
no  spasmodic  efforts,  nothing  unequal 
or  disjointed :  it  was  simply  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  subject  and  inspiration  of 
the  mtxn.  It  was  the  same  wherever  1 
spoke,  in  private  conversation  at 
sen^i-familiar  meetings  of  the  religio 
or  other  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected—the  tide  of  his  emotions 
rising  as  his  wealth  of  learning  and 
fertility  of  illustration  were  summoned 
at  the  call  of  his  powerful  imagination* 
No  better  expositor  of  a  devotional, 
scientific,  or  historical  question  has  ever 
appeared  in  New  York,  certainly  not 
within  tho  experience  of  the  prcaont 
generation.  His  logical  mind  seized  at 
once  upon  the  constituent  elements  of 
every  subject  presented  to  him;  bis 
method,  consequently,  was  clear  and 
easy,  and  this  so  much  neglected  art 
of  reasoning  enabled  him,  as  it  did 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  notably 
Edward  Everett  in  our  own  time,  to 
spe&k  copiously  and  without  weariness 
to  his  hearers.  But  he  was  a  much 
more  hearty  speaker  than  Everett, 
There  was  a  certain  molten  language 
of  the  South,  an  eloquence  kindled  by 
a  warmer  sun  than  our  crisped  northern 
accents.  Tho  atra-bilious  temperumeut 
of  Dr.  Hawks^  the  settled  glance  of  his 
keen  dark  eye,  his  stoutly  compacted 
frame  of  medium  height,  hia  powers  of 
endurance,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  powers  as  an 
orator.  He  has  been  known,  on  more 
oocadons  than  one,  to  epeak  several 
hours,  discussing  subjects  of  fact  and 
argument,  invoking  all  his  faculties  of 
judgment  and  memory,  without  weiui- 
DCS8  to  himself  or  hts  audience. 

Wldlc  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  in  188<J» 
Dr.  Hawks  visited  England  to  execute  a 
commission  of  the  General  C<^mvfTntiou 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  p»-r«ii.  the 
early  colonial  docnnicnt.iry    :  f 

that  Ch  urch  in  America,  Hu  w  iv^  n  i  r  1 1  i  iy 
receivod  by  tho  Archbtshnp  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  atithorities,  and  in  a 
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IHr  flioiitlis  ftCCompliBlicd  the  object  of 
mis&ioti.  While  in  London,  he  had 
I  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  wit- 
•  C«iion  of  St.  Paul%  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  Thb  prime  joker  was,  according 
to  bis  vttmt^  didposcd  to  give  his  yisitor 
a  taAe  of  hia  quality,  which^  m  not 
imoSQal  with  him^  he  turned  to  a  little 
WbiOCtnt  mirth  at  the  expense  of  a 
her  clergyman.  *'  There  is  W./' 
irl  lj»\  "  traTelling  in  this  country'* — 
a  most  estimable  New  York 
r :._  KC  English  birth  entitled  him 

to  a  proper  admiration  of  the  ecclesi- 
isOca]  Establishment  of  the  laud  of  Ids 
failier»— **  You  sJiould  look  after  brother 
W.  Do  you  know,  that  his  regard  for 
the  Yoluntary  system  is  fast  oozing  out 
of  him ;  that  his  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
fi^ons  of  cathedrals  and  probe utlal 
•^  that  it  has  been  said— I  will 

II  I  for  its   truth —that  he  has 

been  practising  bnfore  a  looking-glass 
in  his  private  apartment,  clothed  in  a 
bishap's  apron  I "  The  good  W.  did 
mdced  attain  the  dignity,  but  Ritualism 
im€  being  then  developed^  was  content, 
la  his  brethren  and  successors  are  to 
lltliidayt  with  the  less  irapoding  gnmi- 
liire  of  the  American  Episcopate.  Syd- 
ney Smith  also  t^^ok  an  odd  way  to 
impress  his  guest  with  the  social  stand- 
ing of  a  metropolitan  Canon.  **  How 
much,  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  could 
_«windle  the  British  tradesmen  out  of, 
fore  bcnng  stopped  ? ''  "  Oh,  Sydney ! " 
his  wife,  deprecatingly.  "Why 
not  f "  said  he ;  "it  is  a  measure  of 
value ; ''  and  he  named  a  pretty  round 
»uin^  sufficient  for  the  respectability  of 
a  churchman  in  his  position. 

The  purely  literary  works  of  Dr. 
Hawks  were  commenced  at  this  middle 
period  of  his  career,  a  goodly  series, 
numbering  before  its  close  some  score 
of  ^  f^.bjmts.  Characteristically  it  l>egan 
p*  al  volumes  for  children  ;  "  Un- 

Lc         I      p*s  Conversations^*  on  **Ani- 
»,"  "Trees;'  **The  History  of  Tit- 
I,"  and  the  "  Evidences  of  Chris* 
(ity  »^  —  simple,    winning,     truthful 
tor  the  writer  had  th*?  rare  art 
Dg  the  attention  of  the  young, 
projected  and  eilabliahed  the 


iftfic  T&rl'  Jiftiew^  and  subsequently  the 
Church  Jmimal,  assisting  in  other  pe- 
riodicals. To  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  America  he  gave  volumes  ou  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  to  the  gencnil 
history  of  the  country,  volumes  on 
North  Carolina ;  studies  of  antiquities 
in  books  on  Egypt  and  Peru.  He  in* 
trod  need  Commodore  Perry  ^s  Expedi* 
tion  to  the  world  by  a  valuable  Ethtio* 
logical  preface ;  he  wrote  books  on  the 
canons  of  the  church,  and  other  topics 
of  ecclesiastical  interest ;  delivered  vari- 
ous lectures  ou  American  antiquities; 
was  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decrepitude ; 
and  was  among  the  most  energetic  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical and  Geographical  Societiea. 

Here,  one  might  think,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  arduous  profession  meeting 
the  demands  on  a  popular  preacher  in  a 
large  city,  was  work  enough  for  one 
man ;  but  Dr.  Hawks  added  to  these, 
and  others,  the  labors  of  an  educational 
reformer.  Enlisting  his  friends  in  the 
profitless  undertaking,  he  built  a  school, 
collegiate  it  might  be  called,  at  Flush- 
ing, L,  L,  and  gave  it  his  personal  su- 
perintendence. His  views  were  liberal 
and  just,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded 
his  means,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  effort  when  he  had  ap- 
parently gone  through  all  the  rough 
work  of  a  founder  We  can  only  say 
of  it,  that  it  deserved  to  succeed.  Its 
failure  brought  liabilities  with  it  of  a 
most  oppressive  character,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  Doctor^s  assumption  of  a 
bishopric  to  which  he  was  elected,  and 
led  to  his  leaving  New  York  for  a  time 
for  New  Orleans,  where,  with  unfailing 
energy,  he  took  his  position  with  the 
moat  influential  preachers  of  the  day, 
built  a  new  church  by  his  exertions, 
and  would,  if  the  wtsalth  of  the  State 
had  permitted,  have  founded  a  glorious 
State  imiversity. 

His  memory  is  cherished  in  New  Or- 
leans by  its  surviving  meu  of  distinc- 
tion, who  became  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  residence  in  that  city.  A 
common  friend,  the  Hon.  Charles  Gay* 
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arrc,  the  historian  of  Loniaiano,  writes 
from  that  place :  **  I  never  fail  to  think 
of  Dr,  Hawks  when  I  pass  by  a  church 
which  he  contrived  to  erect  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  he  who  had  drawn  the 
plan;  and  well  do  I  remember  the 
fondnesB  with  which  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  construction.  It  was 
his  escoriaL  I  more  than  once  pasged 
an  hour  with  hioi  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
amidst  lumber  and  plaster,  wLikt  he 
directed  or  urged  the  workmen.  That 
church  was  his  pride.  It  was  his  child 
of  brick  and  mortar.  I  recollect  hia 
saying  to  me :  '  Is  it  not  strange,  my 
friend,  that  nobody  will  give  me  credit 
aa  an  architect^  as  a  provident,  far-see- 
ing administrator,  and  a  rigid  econo- 
mist I  These,  I  think,  are  my  peculiar 
merits,  if  I  have  any ; '  and  he  would 
accumulate  numbers  to  i&how  how  much 
he  could  save  in  any  given  undertaking 
which  would  be  entrusted  to  hia  ex- 
clusive management.  This  was  an 
amusing  peculiarity  to  his  friends,  who 
perceived  that  the  wealth  of  Rothschild 
would  have  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  of  his 
personal  wants,  but  in  the  execution  of 
some  grand  scheme  of  public  improve- 
ment, or  in  the  endless  distributions  of 
private  charity.'* 

Hr.  Gayarru  also  relates  this  diarac- 
teriHtic  story :  "  The  Doctor,  when  in 
New  Orleans,  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be 
pinched  for  money.  He  needed,  I 
believe,  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
proafiing  emergencies.  His  congrega- 
tion made  up  the  sum  for  him.  On 
tliat  very  day  there  came  to  him,  irom 
the  West,  a  clergyman  who  was  in  very 
bad  health.  The  Doctor  was  grieved 
to  the  heart,  particularly  when  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  else  than  a  trip 
to  Europe  would  benefit  the  sufferer. 
The  result  was,  tlrnt  the  clergyman 
went  on  rejoicing  across  the  ocean,  and 
that  the  Doctor's  congregation  discov- 
ered, to  their  dismay,  that  they  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  relieve  him  from  his 
cmbarrasamcnts.  .  *  *  The  most  distinc- 
tive trait  of  his  character  was,  I  think, 
his  contempt  for  meanness  of  any  kind* 
He  was  horrified  at  ita  very  shadow, 


and  he  would  attack  the  apparition 
with  a  vigor  of  indignant  sarcasm, 
which,  sometimeB,  was  truly  amusing. 
He  may  emphatically  be  said  to  hare 
been  bom  a  gentleman,  and  never  to 
foi^et  it.  How  freely  he  tpoke  his 
mind  on  every  subject  1  How  carcleaa 
of  selfish  and  prudential  considerations  I 
How  keenly  he  abhorred  those  who,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  'were  always 
chasing  the  shadow  of  a  shilling  ^round 
the  comer  ? ' " 

In  1849,  Dr.  Hawks,  relieved  IVom  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  by  a  liberal 
subscription  of  his  friends,  returned  to 
Kew  York  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
^eat  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval  passed  in  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Baltimore,  was  thenceforth  his  home,  aa 
it  was  always,  with  its  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities, his  appropriate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  yet  some  seventeen  yeiiis 
of  life  before  the  end  which  cometh  to 
all.  They  were  spent  in  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  mainly  at  Cal 
Church.  He  was  also  much  engaged 
his  laborious  archicologicid  studies,  an 
antagonist  relief,  perhaps,  demanded  hry 
nature,  the  reaction  and  support  of  Ida 
spontaneous  rhetorical  exercises.  F< 
our  man  of  fancy  and  imagination 
also  a  man  of  facts ;  and  many  an  ho^ 
— ^too  many,  as  they  involved  confine- 
ment to  his  study — would  he  spend 
the  driest  of  investigationa. 
studies,  and  his  congenial  ministerial 
avocations,  were  rudely  broken  by  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  Dr. 
Hawks,  owing  to  a  chivalric  fondness 
for  his  native  State  of  North  Carolina, 
became  somewhat  entangled.  Not  that 
he  took  part  in  the  conflict^  or  aided 
and  abetted  the  people  of  the  State,  but 
that  be  would  not,  as  a  man  of  honor — 
so  he  felt  it  to  be,  and  feeling,  with 
him,  in  such  a  case,  was  a  matter  of 
principle — ^secm  to  be  at^  u\.    It 

was  a  position  of  difficu  i  Wy  to 

such  a  man.     An  easy  ;  ^ 

indifierence  would,  noi  ,, 

have  served  many  under  such  cir* 
cumstances.  But  the  represalou  of  his 
opinions,  as  Mr.  Gayarre  says,  was  no 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr,  Hawka. 
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He  did  not  oUrade  Gny  views  he  may 
liAvc  held  apon  the  public;  ho  Aought 
not,  ttn  fAT  as  ive  are  aware,  to  exercise 
mfio^eDce  adverse  to  the  Nntional 
at  Waahington ;  but  he  spoke 
Tila  mind  freely  in  private ;  hia  words 
were  commented  on  in  return,  and  he 
withcircw  from  the  city  for  a  time,  to 
ha  reinstated  towards  the  close  of  the 
Wir  by  a  new  congregation  largely 
composed  of  his  old  fiicud3.  They  were 
about  building  a  new  church  for  liira, 
in  the  tasteful  plans  of  which  he  took  a 
gtwi  interest,  when  a  fatal  illness  came 
apon  bim-  He  bore  a  port  in  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  corner-stone,  on  the 
4r  '  I : ember,  1 806,  It  was  his  last 
J  ,  ic.    Before  the  month  closed, 

trieiid^  were  gathered    round   hia 

Dch  to  listen  to  his  last  words — the 
eatliusiastic  utteninces  of  the  faithful 
Christian  divine — of  resignation  and 
aifoctlon*    He  died  on  the  SHth. 

Hia  deatJx   was  sincerely    lamented. 

iTary  Church  was   crowded,  at  his 

end,  by  a  throng  of  lamenting  friends 
and  parishioners.  A  monument  has 
K     beea    erected,   bearing    bis  sculptured 


profile,  over  his  remains  in  the  peaceful 
graveyard  adjoining  the  village  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut. The  church  which  he  was  about 
founding,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  **  the  Holy  Saviour,"  has  been  finish- 
ed^ and  was  opened  on  the  auuiversary 
of  his  death  with  raemorial  servic«:'S, 
Eloquent  commemfjrative  discourneH  on 
his  life  and  character  have  been  deliv- 
ere<l  from  its  pulpit  by  his  friends,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Edward  Y.  Higbee  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Morgan.  An  interesting  "  me- 
morial "  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  N.  8.  Richardson.  The  learned  and 
other  Societies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected have  paid  their  tributes  to  his 
worth;  and  by  the  generous  liberality 
of  one  of  his  most  constant  friends,  Mr. 
William  Niblo,  a  most  pleik4ng  memo- 
rial of  his  life  and  studies,  the  rare  and 
valuable  historical  portion  of  hia  lib- 
rary, a  gift  of  about  three  thoiisand 
volumes,  has  been  purchased  from  Ids 
family,  and  enshrintkl  in  a  costly  setting 
in  a  separate  room  of  the  New  York 
EUstorical  Society,  whose  welfare,  while 
living,  it  was  his  delight  to  promote. 
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Tb£  rast  perspective  of  an  intervening 
ocean  should  not  only  calm  but  clarify 
our  vlMon,  intent  on  the  political  and 
•ocial  events  of  Europe ;  moreover,  stand- 
leg,  as  we  do,  amid  the  triumphs  and 
sacriflcoi  of  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
unity  and  freedom,  not  our  sympathies 
only,  but  our  rational  convictions,  should 
finable  UB  clearly  to  perceive,  and  con- 
ttstc&tly  to  maintain,  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right  in  estimating 
the  facts  of  the  hour  across  the  s^; 
neither  the  blandishments  of  imperial- 
vsm,  nor  the  sophistries  of  selfish  policy, 
can  dim  or  distort  the  honest  perct-ption 
of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  American  citi- 
teHf  who  owes  it  to  himself,  to  the  cause 
of  QolvcfKal  liberty,  and  to  her  faithful 
and  thwarted  aitpimnta  ail  the  world 
grcr,  to  recognize  the  absolute  right,  and 


to  vindicate  the  eternally  true  in  civic  life 
and  governmental  action.  Casting  a 
fond  and  earnest  glance,  from  these 
our  free  shores,  upon  that  marvellous 
pcninusula  whence  Roman  power  of 
old,  medieval  liberty  afterwards,  and 
Art^s  perennial  triumph  always,  dis- 
pensed the  redeeming  principles  of 
modem  civilization — what  do  we  seel 
A  beautiful  country,  rich  in  the  most 
needful  product.^  of  the  earth — gnun^ 
wine,  and  oil— witb  numerous  rivers, 
bays,  and  harbors,  opening  on  a  sea  tra- 
versed alike  by  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  whose  shores  are 
the  consecrated  shrines  of  history  ;  with 
a  net-work  of  railway  connecting  its 
once  isolated  and  antagonistic  dtics; 
with  vast  industrial  resources  to  be 
developed,   an  cotire  educational  s^ 
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tern  to  be  inaagnrated ;  with  a  people 
flill  of  native  intelligence,  Tiyacioiis, 
Bensitiye,  enthusiastic — needing  ciyic 
discipline  and  mental  culture,  but  apt, 
earnest,  and  gifted;  aU  these  elements 
of  prosperity  having,  within  a  decade, 
beeji  brought  into  harmonious  possi- 
bility of  expansion  and  purification  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  'greatest  of  modem 
statesmen,  and  the  patriotic  faith  and 
sentiment  of  the  most  gifted  and  baffled 
race  in  Europe.  By  what  sacrifices, 
through  what  suffering,  was  thus  much 
of  national  life  realized — let  the  dun- 
geons of  Spielberg,  the  scaffolds  of 
Vienna,  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1848,  the 
battles,  the  captivities,  the  exiles,  and 
the  martyrdoms,  of  half  a  century,  attest. 
At  last,  the  most  advanced  state  of  the 
realm,  by  her  progressive  regime,  and  the 
comprehensive  sagacity  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  won  to  herself  the  liberal  sym- 
pathies of  the  entire  country ;  by  arms, 
by  negotiation,  by  the  French  alliance, 
but,  above  all,  by  the  national  impulse 
and  aspiration,  Italy  became  one ;  sac- 
rificing a  portion  of  her  northern  terri- 
tory to  remunerate  her  imperial  coadju- 
tor, who,  by  his  pusillanimous  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  violated  his  solemn  pledge 
to  fight  till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic;  and  left  her,  shorn 
of  Nice,  and  with  Venice  and  Rome 
languishing  still— the  one  under  Aus- 
trian, the  other  under  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
rany:  finally,  the  former  was  rescued 
and  added  to  the  kingdom,  whose  capi- 
tal was  transported  to  Florence.  And 
to  whom,  as  the  representative  leaders, 
was  this  vast  amelioration,  this  auspi- 
cious revolution  owing  ?  To  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi ;  the  one,  by  his  political  ge- 
nius and  noble  aims,  winning  over  the 
arbiters  of  Europe  to  his  views,  and,  by 
his  practical  wisdom,  developing  the 
resources,  and  inaugurating  the  reforms 
whereby  the  example  of  Sardinia  leav- 
ened with  vital  prosperity  the  inert 
mass  of  Italian  life ;  the  other,  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  integrity,  disinterest- 
edness, and  patriotic  courage,  incarna- 
ting the  national  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, representing  the  people  in  aU  sim- 
plidtj,  fianknesB,  and  truth— a  cham- 


pion bred  in  a  school  of  toil,  firugality, 
and  fJEuth,  and  so  pure  and  candid  of 
soul  as  to  crystallize  around  him,  by 
the  very  laws  of  moral  gravitation,  the 
sympathies  and  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  How  he  swept  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Bomba  from  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  sent  the  Austrian  tlnrri  in  terror 
from  Varrese;  how  he  fought,  con* 
soled,  counselled;  what  he  dared  and 
accomplished ;  an  exiled  sailor  in  South 
America,  fighting  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
liberal  armies;  a  genial  ship-captain 
among  the  merchants  of  China ;  a  fru- 
gal candle-manufacturer  on  Staten  Isl- 
and; entering  Naples  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  or  quietly  seeking  his  island- 
home  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed;  always  and  every  where  hav- 
ing primarily  in  view,  and  earnestly  at 
heart,  the  unification  and  freedom  of 
Italy — all  this,  and  much  more,  the 
world  knows  by  heart,  and  is  not  likely 
to  forget. 

But  Cavour  died;  Garibaldi  dia- 
banded  his  legions;  the  king  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  Pitti  palace ;  the  peo- 
ple began  to  publish  newspapers,  open 
schools,  initiate  Protestant  worship; 
railroads  were  opened  between  Turin 
and  Genoa,  Venice  and  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence and  Rome;  the  anniversary  of 
Dantc^s  birth  was  celebrated  in  his 
native  city  with  splendor  and  unanimity 
as  a  national  fete ;  parliamentary  de- 
bates, free  journalism,  new  industrial 
enterprises, — in  a  word,  civic  life  and  law 
were  substituted  for  despotic  silence  and 
slavish  stagnation.  Much  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  road  of  progress  and 
peace  was  opened;  social  regeneration 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished,  but  the 
outward  conditions  therefor  were  estab- 
lished ;  old  feuds  and  factions  were  to 
be  reconciled,  but  free  discussion  al- 
ready brought  healing  on  its  wings; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  penetrated 
Italy;  the  principle  of  progress  had 
obtained  root;  the  land  of  Petrareh, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Columbus, 
so  long  defrauded,  degraded,  and  de- 
filed, had  been  united  into  a  constita- 
tional  monarchy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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Wttb  iko  many  esseutUl  dements  of 
tiimii]  prosperity  to  develop,  and  her 
nncial  ruscmrcea  wholly  intideqaiite  to 
he  national  exigencies — to  "  stand  and 
wnit/'  for  the  logic  of  events  to  settle 
ih<i  Koman  qiicstion,  was  alike  the  dio 
tat*'  «^r  pru'icncf'  find  fiiith.  We  need 
ti  '013110  eiperimenta 

Li  iment  to  come  to  an 

amicable  understanding  with  the  Pope ; 
on  the  latter's  obstinate  adherence  to 
ot>*oIete  i4cclesiastical  rights  and  pre- 
cefleuts;  to  the  fierce  discueaionj*  over 
the  contiiscation  of  church  property ;  to 
the  sacerdotal  excommunication  of  the 
kinir  T  to  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
h'  I  the  protests  and  pleadings 

oi  (*,    Far  yearg,  in  the  centre 

of  a  i:  'rned  on  principles  of 

moden  tion^acity — hallowed  to 

Om*  learned  and  Christian  world  by  the 
Biofet  rfieriahed  Mstorical  associations — 
irilh  a  limited  ac^acent  territory,  has 
presented  the  anomaly  and  the  reproach 
of  a  rule  based  on  and  regulated  by 
Bwdiarral  absolutism;  the  details  of 
wlllcli  hanre  been  memorably  indicated 
by  E^lmund  About,  and  the  evidences 
of  which,  alike  ignoble  and  cruel,  are 
Diliar  to  every  traveller,  and  appeal  to 
JTcrtal  humanity  in  the  visible  tokens 
of  abject  misery.  That  »o  incongmouB 
an  oTrwitaclc  to  national  peace  and  prog- 
rws  fihoold,  in  this  age,  be  allowed  to 
Continue  la,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
poaflible ;  all  the  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane agree  in  this  conviction ;  the  only 
^oesUon  has  been  one  of  time  and 
laethods.  As  to  the  so-called  religious 
f0f«f>^<^  Involved,  no  intelligent  devotee 
o*  N  represented  by  the  Roman 

C!  doubt  that  the  severance  of 

the  U'lnpnral  from  the  s])i ritual  power 
of  the  papacy  is  essential  to  the  latter^s 
anlhurity  and  influence  in  the  world; 
at  **  liff*  begins  with  renunciation,"  is 
I  trae  of  CJIiristian  sway  as  of  individ- 
progre«a;  once  ft'eo  ftom  the  sc^m- 
ilalou)!  repmach  of  tbe  worst  govem- 
utal  administration  in  the  world, 
planted  pun^ly  and  solely  on  her 
OfgpAizadon,  the  Church  of 
1'  iMPOome  to  her  worthy  cWl- 
dicti  oeirly  coimcrated ;  while  Italy, 


whose  path  of  freedom  and  pros|)erity 
she  cloga,  will  expand  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  no  longer  at  vari 
ance  with  religoua  privileges.  Thua 
regarded  as  a  domestic  question,  the 
matter  might,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  safely  loft  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Italian  Government  and  pepole* 
and  as  political  regeneration  gradually 
bore  its  legitimate  fruits  of  enlighten- 
roent  and  justice,  we  might  reasonably 
hope  that  the  Eternal  C^ty  would,  at 
last,  become  the  centre  of  a  froc,  otlu- 
cated,  and  prosperous  nation. 

As  usual,  however,  the  bane  of  Ital- 
ian prosperity  has  proved  foreign  in- 
tervejition  ;  her  **  fatal  giU  of  beauty  ^' 
deprives  her  of  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man privileges,  to  be  "let  alone.** 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  conciliate  the  church  party 
of  France — to  smother  every  spark  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  lest  it 
ignite  the  mine  of  retributive  repub* 
licanism  perpetually  threatening  Eu- 
rope; hence  his  inslstauro  on  fulfilling 
to  the  letter  the  treaty  of  Septcml>er, 
and  the  determination  to  enact  the  re- 
spectable role  of  Protector  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  face  of  this  forced  alliance  be- 
tween Victor  Emanuel  an<l  Napoleon 
III.,  wc  are  told  that  Garibaldi  was 
foolish  and  fanatical  to  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  national  feeling  into  self- 
assertion,  which  lihould  settle  the  Ro- 
man question  through  the  occupancy  of 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  repreaentfttivca 
of  the  nation.  Of  course,  the  retrograde 
party  in  Europe,  and  their  organa,  stig- 
matixed  the  movement  of  Garibaldi  as 
senseless  and  inexcusable ;  but  let  'us 
judge  him  more  candidly*  What  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  t  So  far  fh>m 
an  insane  desire  prematurely  to  press 
this  vital  question  to  an  issue,  Gari- 
baldi declared  to  an  intimate  friend,  a 
few  months  since,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced there  would  bo  no  more  neces- 
sity for  fighting;  that  the  annexation 
of  Rome  was  a  mere  question  of  time, 
and  that,  after  the  stipulated  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  ft-om  the 
Pontifical  territory,  the  Italians,  at  the 
right  moment,  would  march  in,  and,  by 
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an  amicftble  arrangement,  provide  for 
the  personal  comfort  and  dignity  of  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  while  the 
beneficent  reforms  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment would  at  length  include  the 
debased,  impoverished,  and  oppressed 
Roman  territory.  It  was  with  thie  hope 
that  the  uiiiwcmng,  eclf-sacrificing,  and 
lifc-loog  conaifitent  champion  of  Italy, 
retired  to  hiB  home^  crowned  with  the 
benedictions  of  his  countiymen,  and  en- 
rolled among  the  few-and-far-between 
disinterested  patriots  of  the  world.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  that  world  did  not 
stand  still ;  two  changes  modified  the 
situation :  first,  the  liberal  party  were 
baffled,  the  financial  embarraasments  of 
the  Italian  Government  increaacd,  and 
its  prf§tifje  seriously  compromised  ;  and 
second,  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  had 
be^un  to  "plague  the  inventor;"  he 
had  withdrawn  ignominiously  fix>m  liis 
Mexican  eiperiment,  and  found  more 
than  his  match,  in  the  field  of  Euxopean 
diplomacy,  in  BL^smarck— that  statesman, 
first  worthy  of  tho  name  on  the  Conti- 
ncnt  since  the  untimely  death  of  Cavour, 
had  successfully  initiated  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany ;  ought  not  that  of 
Italy,  by  the  law  of  natural  sequence, 
to  follow  ?  Was  it  irrational  to  sup- 
poa©  that  the  Imffled  French  Emperor 
would,  in  his  preseut  political  abeyance, 
and  with  great  popular  discontent  at 
home  to  rnoUity  and  manage,  carry  hia 
protectorate  of  the  jiapacy  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  war  ?  Was  not  public  senti- 
ment ripe  in  regard  to  the  moral  neces- 
aty  of  making  Italy  free  and  indivisible 
firom  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ?  Had 
sht)  not  patiently  waited,  bravely  en- 
dured, earnestly  discussed  and  demon- 
Btrated  her  rights  and  duties  ?  Bid  not 
the  liberal  press  of  Europe  agree  in  jus- 
tifying Italian  action  and  French  ncu- 
iraltty  7  Certainly  there  has  not  been 
a  time,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  when  public  sym- 
pathy and  political  events  seemed  more 
fitvorable  to  ausi)icious  action  In  th© 
premises ;  the  very  fears  of  a  European 
war  prevalent,  i^^cmed  a  kind  of  guar- 
antee that  the  Italians  would  bo  'Met 
ak>nc,^^  if  rhey  bravely,  but  without  un- 


worthy violence,  asserted  their  nAtional 
integrity,  and  put  the  key*8touc  tu  their 
arch  of  freedom, 

But,  argue  the  critics^  even  if  prac- 
ticable, this  should  have  been  done  by 
the  head  and  legal  representutives  of 
the  nation,  and  not  by  Garibaldi  and 
his  volunteers:  granting  this,  what,  if 
the  head  of  the  nation  vacillated  at  this 
crisis ;  what,  if  among  its  leading  rep- 
resentatives there  was  no  valiajit  and 
dominant  spirit  to  take  the  initiative ; 
what,  if  a  time  had  ctjmo  when  the 
nationul  sentiment  was  inadequately 
represented — the  national  will  wlthotlt 
requisite  personification  \  Painful  as  is 
the  admis^on,  wo  must  allow  that  the 
King  of  Italy  has  grievously  disap- 
pointed his  friends.  Kindly,  honeft, 
and  physically  brave,  his  dissolute 
habits  had  become  the  scandal  of  the 
capital ;  with  his  vast  income,  his 
debtfl  were  enormous;  demoralized,  he 
is  no  longer  the  nucleus  of  public  faith 
and  private  honor.  The  most  pure  and 
wise  of  modem  Italian  statesmen — the 
Marquis  d'Azcglio,  whose  family,  for 
generations,  have  been  favorites  with 
the  house  of  Savoy — formally  and  ear- 
nestly remonstrated  with  the  King,  as^ 
suring  him  that  the  vital  efficiency  of 
his  governmeat  was  seriously  diminished 
l)y  his  want  of  self-respect;  and  im- 
plored him,  for  the  sake  of  their  cause 
and  country,  to  reform  hia  habits,  and 
elevate  his  pei^onal  character  to  tho 
level  of  his  political  responsibilities  and 
social  duties.  The  reproach  and  the 
plea  were  received  with  the  utmost 
kindliness ;  but  they  had  no  practical 
effect.  D'Azeglio  retired  from  court 
after  having  declined  the  proffered  hand 
of  his  regal  and  recreant  friend,  to  the 
latter^s  permanent  chagrin ;  and,  a  few 
months  later,  closed  his  illustrious  ca* 
reer.  Now,  with  all  these  encourage- 
ments—the  apatliy  of  the  authorities, 
the  cagemcsp  tif  the  people,  the  waning 
prestige  y  n,  the  nppcjils  of  tho 

Romans  t  ^  to  the  party  of  ac- 

tion, and,  wc  may  add,  the  sympatlueo 
of  libeTal  Eunipe^was  it  not  i  tvrri^ri- 
billty  fitted  to  inspire  a  h  o 

volar V  of  fVccdom  than  Qaii    i.^i.  lutit 
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an  intrepid  demonstration  againBt  Hornet 
m  effete  ccclesiaeticism^  would  ttu- 
pldously  precipitate  the  national  feel* 
and  faith  into  a  practical  recogni* 
I>n  of  ibc  poj>ular  will  I  With  the 
Tdolatry  of  eucceaa  in  its  external  and 
maii:n*l  phaae— -which  is  one  «>f  the 
hopeless  traits  of  the  age— it  is 
cnU  Garibaldi  a  fool^  and  for 
the  imperial  preaa  to  eulogize  the  weak 
Acquic»eence  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  the 
mandAtcA  of  his  cunning  ally ;  but  the 
^jmre  fact  that  the  hirelings  of  the  Pope, 
eked  by  the  French  troops,  after  ob- 
(ighting.  dispersed  or  killed  a 
Inferior  force  of  undisciplined  and 
"|fcorly  equipped  ItiiHan  patriots^  and 
tmt  their  country^s  peerless  champion  a 
ptteoier  to  the  goremment  he  helped 
t  eitabHshf  will  not  add  to  the  gecurity 
'  nnctitj  of  his  Holinesa,  nor  to  the 
tto  or  atability  of  his  imperial  pro- 
tector. Had  there  been  any  fair  ground 
to  hope  for  prompt  and  judicioua  par- 
Buuoesitsiry  action  in  belialf  of  this  great 
ion,  the  time  chosen  by  the  party 
'  action  for  euch  a  demonstration  as 
aid  rally  tlie  people  to  the  rescue, 
ght  1)0  rcj^'judod  as  unfavorable.  But 
all  had  lieen  displaced  from  the 
«try.  Ratazzi,  a  creature  of  cir- 
carostAnces,  and  long  regarded  as  un- 
Jy  influenced  by  the  French  Emperor, 
eupied  his  place ;  an  indefinite  post- 
ftcnt  of  a  vital  interest  seemed  the 
■  of  the  day  i  and,  as  so  memorably 
ppened  in  our  war  for  the  Union, 
pO|nilar8<;Dtiment  had  become  a  needful 
ation  to  governmental  action, 
be  antecedents  of  Garibaldi^s  attempt 
^o  fAT  to  justify  it.  It  was  declared  by 
the  leading  English  joumals  that  the 
ag^s  proclamation,  aaaerting  the  obli- 
itions  of  the  September  treaty,  and 
tiie  prompt  arrest  of  the  revolutionary 
leailer,  were  all  the  measures  he  was 
buund  to  tAk«  in  tbe  premisefi,  on  dip> 
loTDAtic  grounds.  To  guard  the  entire 
fionticr,  and  garrison  the  chief  towna 
of  the  Roman  territory,  would  requii^ 
an  tmm«iwe  army,  and  involve  a  vast 
expense.  Having  officially  protested, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  pledge  to 
the  French  Emperor,  he  could,  it  waa 


argued  by  the  most  enlightened  ptib- 
licista,  consistently  submit  to  the  na- 
tional  will,  occupy  Rome,  protect  the 
pontiff;  and^  in  such  a  position,  if  Louifi 
the  unscrupulous  made  war  upon  him, 
be  directly  outraged  a  free  nation  and 
the  beat  public  sentiment  of  Europe, 
and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  justly 
provocative  of  armed  retaliation,  as  the 
violent  and  illegal  opponent  of  Couti- 
nentttl  progress. 

The^escape  of  Garibaldi,  from  sarveil* 
lance  nt  Caprera,  will  form  another 
adventurous  chapter  in  his  wonderfhl 
life.  On  the  27th  of  Octol>er  ho  openly 
addressed  the  people  of  the  Italian 
capital,  saying :  "  With  the  fraternal  aid 
of  tht  army^  th^  ptopU  will  aoon  enttr  inJto 
poa\ejniion  of  Jitmi^,^^  Certainly  there 
was  reason  to  believe  in  the  secret  con- 
nivance or  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
government;  and  ample  and  precious 
opportunity  for  the  King,  had  his  moral 
courage  been  equal  to  the  exigency,  to 
have  taken  the  initiative,  anticipated 
the  French  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  thus  maintained  the 
national  integrity.  Twelve  thousand 
Romans,  through  the  Senator-Marquis 
Cavalette,  sent  a  protest  and  appeal  tn 
Pius  IX.,  declaring  that  **  domiciliary 
visits  and  im^rii^nments  continue," 
beseeching  him  to  **  interpose  in  iha 
tmiictnal  inUrest  q/  tht  tountnj^''''  and 
professing  "  respect  toward  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  "tchose  autJiotity  trriU 
he  ij^akrntid  hy  hloodtheJ^  from  whieh 
th6  0 hutch  rcAirHh,*^  But  neither  the 
dictates  of  Christian  justice  and  national 
welfare  addressed  to  the  Pope,  nor  the 
aspiration  of  Garibaldi  "  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  have  no  need  of 
foreign  tutelage" — sustained  by  the 
Paris  liberal  press  and  the  arguments 
of  Prince  Napoleon  urged  upon  the 
Emperor — could  stay  the  hands  of  civil 
arrogance  and  scilfish  despotism.  The 
mercenaries  of  an  effete  ecclesiasticism, 
thousands  strong — not  including  one  of 
the  indicted  assassins  of  President  Lin- 
coln—attacked the  hero  and  patriot  of 
Italy  and  were  beaten,  equipped  and 
armed  with  artillery  as  they  were— 
until  five  thousand  French  troopa  rein* 
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forced  the  retreating  battalions — and 
OTerwhelmed  by  numbers^  after  a  two 
hoore  despoTAte  fight^  the  Garibaldians 
were  routed— dragging  their  iDtrepid 
leader  by  force  fix>m  the  thick  of  the 
combat^  to  surrender  to  the  army  of  his 
King,  and  from  the  prison  of  Vigcnino 
turn  longing  eyes  to  the  land  of  lus 
adoption  and  his  honored  exile. 

ThuB  again  hatl  the  cunning  usurper 
of  the  French  throne,  by  brute  force, 
snatched  freedom  (torn  Italy  ;^  bitter 
must  have  been  the  memory^  in  that 
dark  hour,  of  the  treacherous  peace  of 
Wlafranca^  which  sent  the  noble  Ca- 
VDUr  chagrined  from  hia  illustrious 
career  into  brooding  retirement ;  more 
bitter  atill  the  thought  of  that  brave 
retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  so  long 
valiantly  defended  against  the  same 
Gallic  invaders,  when,  in  the  marshes 
of  Vcnitia,  the  dauntless  chief  saw  Ms 
heroic  wife  perish  firom  exbaustion. 
Never  was  a  more  ignoble  victory — 
whether  we  consider  the  disparity  of 
numbers  in  the  contending  forces,  their 
relative  valor,  or  the  comparative  jus- 
tice of  their  cause — than  that  of  Monte 
Rotondo, 

One  of  the  most  x>^tient  students 
of  the  past,  among  living  writers^ 
James  Anthony  Fronde,  while  he  doubts 
the  reality  of  a  m^ma  of  history — be- 
cause that  word  implies  foresight  and 
prescience  too  exact  and  reliable  to 
be  ascribed  to  so  precarious  a  subject 
as  human  affaira, —  yet  recognizes  a 
moral  law  perpetually  vindicating  itself 
through  the  events  of  time.  And  little 
OS  we  can  confidently  predict  of  Italy's 
(\iture,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  this 
baffled  and  bloody  experime-nt  of  Gari- 
baldi will  quicken  and  concentrate  the 
national  sentiment  of  his  country,  deep- 
en the  ignominy  of  despotic  intrigues 
against  her  unity  and  freedom,  add  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  medieval 
abs^jlutism  of  the  Roman  rule,  e^cpand 
and  intensijy  public  sentiment  in  be- 
half of  political  justice,  and  give  fresh 
impulge  to  that  union  and  self-reliance 
of  the  Continental  nations,  which  shall 
emancipate  their  destiny  from  the  ca- 
pridouB  policy  and  rem ontelcss  ambition 


of  a  self-constituted  imperial  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

Inconsistent  hesitancy  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  all  the  actors  in  this 
political  tragedy,  except  that  of  the 
champion  of  Italy  ;  again  and  again  the 
imperial  orders  for  the  embarkation  of 
troops  at  Toulon  were  counternianded ; 
the  Garibaldian  hymn  rose  unchecked 
from  roadside  and  piazza,  and  rallying 
appeals  were  freely  uttered,  even  while 
revolutionary  armaments  were  stopped 
at  the  Roman  frontier,  and  royal  proc- 
lamations forbade  the  advance  thereon  ; 
all  authorities  trembled  but  the  man 
conscious  of  right  and  resolved  upon 
self-sacrifice ;  between  subtle  priestcraft 
and  sanguinaiy  Republicanism — be- 
tween the  filack  and  Red — unscrupu- 
lous Louis  lacked  the  pure  heroism  to 
cling  to  the  White — emblem  of  truth — 
an  inactivity  not  masterly  only,  but 
simply  just ;  while  the  demoralized 
King  and  the  time-serving  Minister 
temporized,  compromised,  and  finally 
yielded  the  nation's  self-relianoe  and 
self-respect  to  Imperial  arroganoe.  Mean- 
while French  soldiers  again  profaned 
Italian  soil,  and  French  rifles  shot  down 
Italian  patriots — thereby  kindling  an 
indignant  animosity  in  the  hearts  of 
that  outraged  people,  the  issue  wheieof 
must  be  baneful,  and  may  be  fateful— 
for  the  ostensible  failures  of  right  are 
the  latent  defeats  of  wrong;  without 
that  mutinous  shot  at  Bumter,  and  that 
Union  rout  at  Bull  Run,  we  could  not 
so  soon  nor  so  certainly  have  hod  Get- 
tysburg and  Appotomax.  Conflicting 
as  are  the  electric  messages  beneath  the 
sea,  they  agree  in  proclaiming  that  the 
soul  of  Italy  is  aroused — that  her  inter- 
vening foe  is  ominously  counwlled  for- 
bearance at  Rome,  and  her  perplexed 
and  timid  representatives,  roytd  and 
ministerial,  are,  at  last,  forced  l)y  tlie 
pressure  of  popular  feeling  to  claim 
what  their  betrayed  crusader  would 
have  placed  in  their  hands  —  that 
Rome,  so  essential  to  lUilian  uiiity,  and 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  Italian  iaitk. 
Vainly  may  we  prophesy  in  dctjul  of 
tlie  fbture,  or  follow  the  tortuou*  pnllcy 
of  foreign  courts  and  councils ;  but  as 


The  Votaok. 


Ill 


Amenc&ti«^  with  the  light  of  ecience 
ipod  the  warmth  of  humane  aapiratiood 
E^and  njid  within  iia,  we  can  Bee 
'elesrlf  through  the  selfish  and  stiper- 
Btitioiis  mists  of  diplomatic  CirculaTB, 
imperiAl  Conferencca^  and  Papal  Eacjcli- 
oala^  to  the  will  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Italian  nattOQ— onlj  Bimplified  and  em- 
j^ha^iicd  by  reversca,  imd  incarnated 
with  more  yilal  inflnence  by  Garibaldi 
captiye,  than  rictorious* 

WhicUeTer  of  the  rumored  methods 
of  "  settling  ^  tho  Roman  question  there- 
Ibit;  are  ultimately  adopted ;  whether 
the  territory  is  cedetl  to  Italy ^  and  the 
dty  gQanmtecd  to  the  Pope;  whether 


French  Boldlers  garrucm  its  dlnunished 
realm^  or  Italiaoa  guard  its  frontier; 
whether  those  who  Toted  for  anncxa^ 
tion  are  panished,  or  thoee  who  fought 
the  insurgents  are  bleseed ;  whateTer 
treaties,  concessions,  concordats,  ejceom- 
munications,  or  guarantees  are  sigtied, 
fiealed,  and  delivered ;  the  national  des- 
tiny ot  Italy  will  be  achieyed  through 
unification  of  territory  and  government, 
and  the  national  honor  and  fientiment 
of  her  people^  bo  long  outraged,  as  well 
as  the  patriotic  hope  of  her  incorrupti- 
ble champion^  so  often  baffled, — by  the 
inevitable  moral  law  of  God'B  universe, 
wiU  be  vindicated  and  triumphant. 


THE    VOYAGE- 

0  Gon  1  I  thank  Thee  for  a  tranquil  mind- 
That  in  my  evening  I  con  turn  with  joy 

Back  to  the  morning  of  my  life,  and  find, 
With  all  my  imperfections,  small  alloy ; 

Yet  would  I  not  begin  again,  a  boy, 
And  risk  my  course  anew,    When  I  look  back, 

1  shudder  at  the  dangers  I  have  past— 

The  rocks  and  shoals  on  passion^s  stormy  track 
I  barely  'scaped.    I  marvel  that,  at  last, 

In  Thy  good  providence,  Vm  safely  borne 
To  this  calm  haven  with  whole  mast  and  sail — 

Though  with  the  wear-and-tciir  of  age  much  worn. 
Here  shall  I  moor,  whcrts  storms  no  more  prevail, 
TUl  comes,  as  comes  to  all,  the  inevitable  gale. 


THE    LYRIST, 


Akd  60  yon  tell  me  that  he  built  for  men 
No  grand,  harmonious  edifice  of  song— 
Ko  obelisk  of  verse  enduring  long — 

Who  bore,  AJad  din -like,  a  charmed  pen, 

And  left  the  slave  unsummoned ; — chose  the  glen, 
And  shunned  the  eminent  mountain,  and  the  throng 

That  watch  beneath  it  f    You  have  witnessed,  then. 
The  work  he  did — the  tender  wed  with  strong, 

Aa  lustre  with  the  marble — nor  will  praise  f 
Is  it  because  these  jewek  that  he  flung 
In  regal  fashion  were  not  trimly  strung, 

G-  him  while  they  sung 

God'a  i^i  ._  -       -^  i  L...  ^  1    .:  2ummer*dayal 
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DICKENS   IN  AMERICA. 


A  WKLCOicE  awaits  Dickens  wherever  he 
may  go  in  the  United  States.  With  as  many 
readers  of  his  books  here  as  in  his  native  land, 
the  great  English  author  holds  in  sabjection  by 
the  power  of  his  genins,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  American  citizens,  who  are  eager  to 
acknowledge  personally  their  allegiance. 
There  is  everything  to  secure  him  a  hearty 
reception.  The  sympathy  that  always  exists 
between  the  esteemed  author  and  appreciative 
reader  is  strong  and  widely  expanded.  His 
good  service  to  morals  and  literature  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  gratitude  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  happiness  he  has  so  liberally 
diffused,  is  the  common  sentiment  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old. 

Curiosity  to  see  the  great  man,  though  not 
the  loftiest  of  motives,  will  not  be  the  least 
effective  of  those,  which  will  impel  the  mul- 
titude to' flock  after  him.  Dickens,  however, 
according  to  all  accounts,  has  something  more 
than  the  mere  lineaments  of  his  face,  the  cut 
of  his  coat  and  the  sound  of  his  voioe,  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  public  interest  His  '*  Head- 
ings ''  are  dramatic  performances  of  sudi  ex- 
cellence, that,  if  he  were  not  the  great  author, 
whom  all  are  curious  to  see  and  hear,  but  only 
the  actor,^  so  consummate  is  his  power,  he 
would  secure  full  houses  wherever  he  went, 
and  divide  the  popular  applause  with  the 
greatest  favourites  of  the  opera  or  theatre. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  thing  for  an  autlior, 
since  the  discovery  of  printing,  to  recite 
in  public  his  own  productions.  In  fact  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  no  slight  shock  to  our 
conventional  ideas  of  decorum  to  find,  the 
man  of  literary  genius,  facing  the  vulgar  gaze, 
and  by  the  tricks  of  the  mimio  art,  conjuring 
up  the  tears  and  laughter  of  the  theatre-going 
multitude.  Scott  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing,  and  yet^  with  his  skill  as  a  reader,  his 
comio  force,  as  a  mimic,  and  his  great  literary 
and  personal  popularity,  he  could  without 
doubt,  have  paid  off  all  his  great  debts  with 
the  mere  recitation  of  a  few  pages  of  the 
"  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  or  the  "Antiquary." 
Thus  ho  might  have  at  the  same  time  saved 
his  sensitive  honor  and  prolonged  his  life. 

It  is  certainly  an  unusual  thing  for  great 
authors  to  exhibit  themselves  on  the  public 
stage  as  Dickens  is  doing,  but  it  is  still  more 
unusual,  for  great  authors,  to  possess  the 
dramatic  capacity  he  has  for  entertaining  an 
audience.  Diokons*  "  Readings  "  will  be  un- 
doubtedly a  great  snocess.  He  proposes  to 
remidn  in  the  United  States  about  four  montba. 


During  that  time  he  will  give  probably  eighty 
night,  and  twenty  day  performances.  Each 
one  of  them,  with  the  tickets  fh>m  one  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece,  will  average  un- 
doubtedly over  a  thousand  dollars.  Dickens 
may  thus  return  to  England  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  gold,  as  the  rich  and  easy 
product  of  his  four  months'  vacation  spent  in 
tho  United  States.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
prodigal  country  who  will  begrudge  the  dol- 
lar he  may  have  contributed,  or  feel  himself 
entitled  to  any  gratitude,  for  he  will  think  that 
he  has  got  his  money^s  worth,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  gone  into  Mr.  Dickens'  pocket,  it 
would  have  gone  probably  into  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Maretzck  or  Manager  Bateman. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  said  to  have  felt  some 
qualms  about  his  second  reception  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  consequence  of  his  book  the 
**  American  Notes."  In  a  new  preface  to  the 
latest  American  edition  he  evidently  shows 
some  uneasy  twitches  of  sensibility  on  this 
point.    He  says : 

"  My  readers  have  opportunities  of  judging 
for  tliemselves  whether  the  influences  and  ten- 
dencies which  I  distrusted  in  America  had  any 
existence  but  in  my  imagination.  They  can 
examine  for  themselves  whether  there  has 
been  anything  in  the  public  career  of  that 
country  since,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  soff- 
ffests  that  these  influences  and  tendencies  reiu- 
fy  did  exist.  As  they  find  tho  fact  they  will 
judge  me.  If  they  discern  any  evidences  of 
wrong-doing  in  any  direction  I  have  indicated, 
they  will  acknowledge  that  I  had  reason  iu 
what  I  wrote.  If  they  discern  no  such  thing, 
they  will  consider  me  altogether  mistaken — 
but  not  wilfully. 

"Prejudiced  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been 
otherwise  than  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  many  friends  in  America ;  I  feel  a 
pratcful  interest  in  the  country ;  I  hoj>e  and 
believe  it  will  work  out  a  problem  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  human  race.  To  repre- 
sent me  as  viewing  America  with  ill-nature, 
coldness,  animosity,  is  merely  to  do  a  very 
foolish  thing,  which  is  always  a  very  easy 
one." 

Wo  have  always  thought,  as  Dickens  ac- 
cepted if  he  did  not  seek  the  position  of  a 
national  guest  on  his  former  visit,  thot  it 
woald  have  been  more  courteous  to  have  said 
nothing,  if  he  could  not  say  what  was  com- 
plimentary of  his  great  entertainer.  A  fas- 
tidious delicacy  shrinks  from  freely  uttering 
criticism  of  a  host  with  lips  upon  which  the 
flavor  of  a  generooa  feast  is  still  lingering. 
It  was  this  motive  which  induced  the  cour- 
teous reserve  of  Thackeray,  who  was  the 
most  charming  writer  of  travels,  sod  macb 
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the  »fiper*ior  »f  Dlckena  m  Uis  ^ibserrer  of 
l_|brdgn  nunTteni  mid  sodety."'* 

Tli«   **Americatti  Koic»t*'   was  not  one  of 

t  mt;>»ii»ej«  ttic  cxprch^ioa  of  wlileh,  ac- 

PpWu^  k>  (V(o  cuut  of  Dili  <i<i\%  gefthm  i«  uda- 

•  to  jyttst.  llie  U*ok'mi(^hthiivc  boon  euaily 

&r^)&e.      Wc  doobt  wheltier  h  is  over  rend 

tfif  jirf^<-nt   ^•^?rjeruli«'iii   of  Mr.   Dickcna^ 

'  In  fuct  we  believe  it 

puM<!ti  froiij  the  roemo- 

il  not  b«cn  revived  by   ita 

iho    tiovdis  of  Diclct'tis,  in 

'  of  Uift  '*  workn."     Tlie 

L    tui    a   grlcivimee    Uy 

...  _..i  lb«  youn^  know  uoih- 

but    by   truiJition*     The    fomicr 

*\t  liivj  Nn«  forgiven  the  publication  iu9  ii 

4iAoretion,  though  ot  the  lime  of 

p'^rmnoe  of  tlie  **  AmericAii  Nuto*'^ 

in^i   tncniiA  of  the  fuillivr  in  Amoriooi 

oog  wrltom  woA  WflAbiagtOQ  Irving,  tugrttr- 

ItL 

It  It  now  tw«Qtj«ftvfl  yenrs,  %itia6  DiokenH* 
^vr  -  '    *'  "  ^ry.    With  whflt  nmner- 

[Otarea  hoa  his  creative 
-tnoe  of  Uiuet   How 
9tli  he  hu-  'M\m  of  his  early 

XU  1       ,  .    ■•^d  the  "Old  Cu- 

rt!! hop/*  whcu  he  «et  »ai]f  in  1842.  for 
foited  ^utea.  Since  thcPf  he  has  written 
*  t^t  jUtiericait  Notee^*'  the  "  Battle  of 
iffr,"  »*Tri«  Chinie*/'  "  ("hrtdlniiw  Csirol," 
'81  Uie  Ileerih,**  '»  Dombcy  ife^n^'* 
nalewit,"  "  Oliver  Twi-st,'^  **Pio* 
fcti'"  r  m  Iiiily,'-  **Dttvid  Coppeffichl." 
l«*Klak  HuUM*/'  "  tittle  Ikjrritl,"  *Miard 
Tiuic*/*  *-*?-'  t^— -etivtioiiA»"  "Tttleof  Two 
!&tW/*    '   '  ini     Traveller/'    *'Oiir 

Ijyki.  .  si'by  JmifLion'*  mid  be- 

^Uhed   two   of  the  uio^t    popular 
of    KBglind,     the    ^*  Uous^huld 
rc*4e**  Wid   **All  the   Year    Kound,"  over 
Ihieh  lie  hoe  cxerci^d  e  goucnd  Hupervtston^ 
IMitributtngr  to  t!ie!r  oolumn&  morty 
I  BTticlea  of  the  rcoout  Americwi 
I  uUwst  works  in  courac  of 
I  at  least  three  hundred 

■■u   ^oid. 

tl^  critic  might  wiah  that,  for 
eniry  farnc,  Diekeni  had  been 
luoro  rcfiorved  in  his  writ- 
H  tine  in  nil  of  them  thnt  any 
jt»wd  of  bumiujity  would  care,   for  the 
roiorality,  to  blot  out.    Throughout  he 
f»lihfti),  a*  be  bcffftn,  to  the  j^reat 
lef  the  wf>rld — iti*  r»rorta.    A  true  friend 
ri  to  lift  hie  follow 
of  w  I  lie)  I  liutuan 
t-*oura<fQou*ly  do- 
I.  depthM  to  ruuch 
tliaoi.,,.-  ^^  .  ^     -t'j.    liiscttueo  liwi 

laJvaya  ITmtofthe  opprcsaed,  ood  ever 
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ackoowledgiDg  the  right  of  man  to  tbo  fhll 
development  of  hia  individual  and  aodiil 
power^  he  has  done  hi  a  utmost  to  batter  doim 
every  obstacle  to  Ijiiman  progreAs.  Ilia  caiiise 
is  thuK  our  own  cauaef  and  is  anotlier  bond  of 
Bympnthy  between  the  f^rcat  KagliAh  ktithor 
and  doinocratic  America. 

TUoi^e  who  rccoliiict  Dickens  as  be  appeared 
on  his  fjrat  visit  to  the  Umtcd  States,  wHl  find 
him  greiiily  changed.  Hb  waa  then  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  he  is  now  fifty-flvou  He  wji» 
then  a  round,  emooth-fiiced,  full -eyed,  lonff* 
haired^  boyish-lookio^  person,  with  ii  pood 
deal  of  youthful  display  of  flashy  dre»s  and 
jewelry,  and  the  fi^ee  and  en^y  uianners  of  a 
younj?  man  too  conscious,  pcrliaps,  of  his  im- 
jtortaiice.  He  is  now  much  eobered  hy  time, 
and  bis  experience  of  the  world*  Ilia  balr  is 
thinned  and  whitened  here  and  there  with 
the  marks  of  age  end  the  trials  of  life.  Wrin- 
kles bare  ^thered  thickly  about  and  ^iveti  a 
deeper  setting-  to  ht^  eyes,  while  his  whole 
face,  once  so  round  and  beaming,  has  become 
fhrrowed  and  shrunktin,  with  iudieatious  of  a 
more  thoQ^rhtful  reserve. 

He,  too,  must  observe  preat  chunjpeA  here. 
The  literary  ,idol  of  his  youth,  Washing- 
ton Irvitig,  who  so  modestly  protejf»tod 
against  the  worship  of  the  youthful  devotee^  is 
no  lohffcr  her©  to  ackuowledge,  as  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  do,  one  who  with  the  odvanee 
of  time  h»9  reached  a  higher  ntehe  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  than  his  own.  Many  nwre  ob- 
scure, who  exteuded  to  him  on  his  first  visit  a 
howpUablc  welcome,  are  also  dctid. 

Dickens  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  deep 
icarti^  yet  unhealed,  though,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  deiitjncd  soon  to  dinsppear,  of  the 
great  rebel liou.  He  will  mnr^^ol,  too,  to  find 
bow  little  the  msterial  prosperity  of  the  North 
ba«i  been  checked  by  the  drains  of  an  immense 
war  upon  its  resource^,  lie  will  seek  in  iruin, 
in  New  York,  for  his  old  habitutioii,  the 
Carlton  House  in  Broadway,  now  displaced  to 
make  way  for  a  great  warehouse,  and  wonder 
at  the  progrej^s  of  a  city,  which  bos  in  the 
short  st^jcu  of  twenty 'five  years  more  than 
doubled  its  population. 

Tliourrh  ho  will  meet  a  no  loss  appreeiativo 
recognition  of  his  genius  from  the  new  gener- 
ation of  his  admirers  in  America,  increased 
ten-fold  in  numbers,  ho  will  probably  find  it 
tempered  by  that  reserve  of  demonstration 
which  b  the  natural  resuH  of  the  multiplied 
interci»ts,  and  le^;;)  indlacrimiimte  idolatry,  of 
%  more  eoe*raofwlitan  j>cople.  The  pnrposc, 
however,  of  Diekena  m  a  public  exhibitor 
of  his  dramatic  talent,  will  be  better  served 
now  in  the  United  States  thon  it  couTd  have 
been  a  tjimrt^ir  of  u  century  since,  for  he  will 
tlud  everywhere  large r^  moro  nf^TTt'ciativt; 
aud  liberal  audiences. 
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GENERAL    GRAN^T. 


WITH  A    PHOTO-LITHOORAFHIO  POBTRAIT.* 


HxRX  is  the  likoness  of  Gknxral  Orakt,  ono  of  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  process  in  photo- 
grsphy— employing  the  arts  of  photo-sculpture  and  lithography — ^which  promises  an 
enlarged  means  of  picas  ore  and  profit  to  the  world  in  tiie  ready  and  economical 
multiplication  of  the  designs  of  artista.  We  do  not  know  that  we  oonld  make  a  better 
choice  in  the  interests  of  the  public  or  better  consult  its  pleasure  than  in  presenting  this 
familiar,  firmly  set  figure,  and  calmly  resolved,  still  undisturbed  battle-worn  visage.  Tins  ia 
General  Grant,  who  now  appears  to  the  world  in  the  calmness  after  the  tempest,  in  the  repoee 
and  serenity  following  the  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  speak  of  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  patriot.  That  theme  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  para- 
graph ;  nor  would  wc  here  anticipate  the  wilj  of  the  people  in  any  prophetic  utterances  regarding 
his  occupation  of  the  Presidential  choir  after  tlie  next  election.  It  would  not  be  difQoult,  we  think, 
in  an  easy  observation  of  the  events  of  the  time,  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  and  potent  argu- 
ments might  be  given  why  such  a  conclusion  is  desirable.  We  would  simply  cast  a  glance 
upon  General  Grant  as  he  sits  in  our  picture,  the  man  of  to-day— in  his  high  office  at  Washing- 
ton, an  impersonotion  of  the  power,  the  law.  the  <lignity  of  the  country.  There  may  be  read, 
we  think,  in  his  countenance  a  firm  resolution,  but  no  assumption ;  not  a  particle  of  affectation ; 
a  consciousness  of  strength  but  no  severity ;  an  easiness  of  approach,  but  no  familiarity. 

If  we  understand  the  man  rightly,  he  has  no  theories  of  government  other  than  a  fair  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  which  his  military  virtues  leave  him  no  choice  or  incli- 
nation but  to  vindicate  and  enforce.  We  have  never  heard  anything  said  of  his  "  poliey  " — so 
we  presume  he  ha:s  no  whims  or  idiosyncrasies  at  war  with  the  regular  expression  of  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.  We  are  free  to  say  that  in  this  speculative  age  of  bold  politi- 
cal experiments,  wo  regard  this  as  something  entitled  to  much  resf>ect  in  a  public  character. 
We  have  had  no  conversations  with  General  Grant  on  the  subject,  and  consequently  have  not 
been  bs^ed  in  any  interrogatories  of  a  political  or  other  nature ;  we  have  not  even  had  the  plea- 
sure, like  Senator  Wade,  of  "  talking  horse  "  with  him.  But  wo  nre  quite  as  well  assured  of  this, 
us  of  anything  within  our  direct  cognizance,  that  General  Grant  has  one  leading  consciousness 
on  the  subject  of  Government,  a  sound  conservative  tendency,  in  harmony  with  the  processes 
of  nature  and  the  best  experience  of  the  world — that  national  life  U  a  growth  and  not  a  manu- 
facture. Hence  if  ho  shell  be  elevated  by  the  will  of  the  people  to  the  Presidency  we  have  no 
fears  that  he  will  be  found  engaged  in  any  foolhardy  experiments  in  pulling  to  pieces,  twisting 
or  tinkering  the  much-vexed  body  politic  He  will  respect  its  constitution,  and,  laying  aside 
theories  and  nostrums,  allow  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  healthy  action. 

As  for  his  silence,  which  so  much  disturbs  some  of  our  political  friends,  we  hold  it  to  be 
ono  of  the  most  commendable  of  his  virtues.  Speech,  says  the  proverb,  is  silver;  it  is  often 
brass ;  but  silence  is  gold.  In  this  talking  age  and  country,  what  a  proof  is  it  of  the  latent  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  that  it  appreciates  as  the  most  sterling  quality  of  General  Grant  his  invincible 
silence.  It  is  the  most  promising  sign  of  the  times.  May  our  "public  mcn^'  take  the  lesson 
to  heart  and  profit  by  it.  A  beautiful  little  fable,  by  the  Spanish  Yriarte,  "  The  Big  Bell  and 
the  Little  Bell,"  which  has  been  happily  translated  by  an  English  writer,  points  the  moral  of 
the  day : 


"  Within  an  old  cathedral,  hung 

A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell ; 
And  then  so  sternly  all  around 

Its  echoes  fell. 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  sound 

Of  that  big  bcU. 

**  Not  far  from  the  cathedral  stood 
A  hermit's  cell. 
And  in  its  belfhr-tower  of  wood 
A  little  bell, 


Whose  dailv  tiuklings  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell. 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  ear 

To  that  small  bell. 

"The  hermit,  he  who  own'd  the  same, 

And  loved  it  well, 
Resolved  that  it  should  share  the  fame 

Of  the  big  bell; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year, 

With  one  brief  knell. 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

Hia  mUe  bell." 


*  The  photo-sculpture  by  Uesirs.  ICoEaye  ft  Co.,  tianaeerrod  to  paper  by  the  American  Fhoto-Litho 
graphic  Oompany  (Osborne's  prooeis). 
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Gkk.  Butleb^s  Beveral  letters,  pablished 
late  in  September  and  early,  in  October,  assert- 
ing that  the  law  does  not  require  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  6.20  bonds  in  coin, 
created  considerable  discussion  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  fortified  his  point  ingenioasly 
by  alle^ng  that  simnltaneoosly  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Five-Twenty  Loan  Act  the  Legal- 
Tender  Act  was  passed,  making  legal-tenders 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  interest  expressly  paysble  in 
gold ;  and  that  while  interest  is  made  payable 
in  gold  under  the  Five-Twenty  Loon  Act, 
nothing  being  said  abont  the  principal,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  latter  is  payable  in  cai^ 
rency.  The  position  agrees  essentially  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  the  latter  dis- 
cussing it  as  a  question  of  economy  to  the 
people,  and  the  former  as  one  of  law.  But  it 
has  been  disposed  of,  so  far  aa  concerns  the 
action  of  the  Treasnry  Department,  by  the 
letter  of  Secretary  McCalloch,  holding  that  the 
bonds  are  payable  in  gold.  The  subsequent 
letter  of  Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens,  indorsing  the 
Butlcr-Pendlcton  theory,  would  indicate  that 
it  will  be  supported  in  Congress  with  consider- 
able strength. 

Tfis  elections  of  State  or  local  officers  were 
held  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  ninth,  in  Maine  and  Montaiio 
Territory,  on  the  eighth  of  October  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indians,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  on  the  5th  November  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massaehusotts,  Maryland,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 

California,  on  a  total  vote  of  92,776,  gave 
Ilaight  (democratic)  49,604,  Gorham  (Kep.) 
40,050,  and  Fay,  2,088  ;  a  majority  for  Haight 
over  both  of  7,466,  and  carried  botli  branches 
of  the  legislature  democratic,  involving  the 
loAs  of  one  republican  U.  S.  Senator. 

West  Virginia,  out  of  11  new  senators, 
elected  10  republicans,  and  1  democrat.  Of 
those  holding  over  10  are  republicans,  and  1 
conservative,  making  the  Senate  now  20  re- 
publicans to  2  conservatives.  The  House  of 
Delegates  stands  abont  aa  last  year,  t.  «.  46  re- 
publicans and  10  conservatives.  No  State 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  vote  was  light. 

In  Maine  a  Governor  and  Legislature  were 
elected,  the  Stat«  going  r^publioan  by  18,500 
majority,  a  Iocs  of  14,P00  on  the  minority  of 
last  year,  vix. :  86,687.  The  democrata  gained 
some  members  in  the  legislature,  but  leaving 
the  repablieana  a  minority  in  both  honaea. 
Montaiui  Territory  elected  Jamee  M.  Cavan- 


augh  (democrat)  in  plaoe  of  Samuel  McLeau 
(democrat)  to  Congress,  by  the  usual  migority. 
Montana  has  always  been  largely  democratic, 
they  having  a  majority  of  27  out  of  89  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  legiiUature.  Cavanaugh  waa 
nominated  over  a  notorious  secessionist,  and 
represented  the  more  union  class  of  the  democ- 
racy. 

Pennsylvania  elected  Judge  Sharswood 
(democrat)  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
927  majority  over  Judge  Williama  (republi- 
oan).  The  democratic  vote  waa,  however,  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year,  when  the  re- 
publicans elected  Gov.  Geary  by  17,000 
majority.  The  republicans  still  have  a  minority 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  despite  the 
gain  of  some  democratic  members. 

Ohio  elected  Gen.  Hayes  (republican)  over 
Judge  Thurman  (democrat),  and  Uie  entire 
republican  State  ticket  by  8,000  majority. 
The  democrats  carry  the  legislature,  and  ob- 
tain thereby  a  U.  S.  Senator  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Senator  Wade. 

In  Indiana  local  officers  only  were  elected. 
The  vote  was  light.  St.  Joseph's  county 
(Schuyler  Colfax's)  gave  900,  an  unprecedented 
republican,  migority.  Several  counties  in- 
creased tlioir  majorities  on  those  of  the  lost 
year,  when  the  State  gave  14,202  republican. 
Iowa  went  republican  by  25,000  migority,  as 
against  85,880  hist  year. 

New  York  went  democratic  by  48,922  ma- 
jority, electing  the  entire  democratic  State 
ticket,  and  a  majority  of  8  in  the  Assembly, 
which  stands  63  democrats  to  60  republicans. 
The  last  Assembly  stood  82  republicans  to 
46  democrats.  The  Senate  stands  16  repub- 
licans, 15  democrats,  1  independent.  The 
democratic  State  ticket  thus  elected  consists  of 
Homer  A.  Nelson,  Secretary  of  State ;  W^illiam 
F.  Allan,  Comptroller;  Wheeler  H.  Bristol, 
Treasurer;  M.  B.  Chsmplain,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  Van  Rensselaer  Richmond,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor ;  John  D.  Fay,  Canal  Commissioner ; 
Solomon  Schen,  State  Prison  Inspector,  and 
Martin  Grover,  Judge  of  Appeals.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  were :  I.  Dis- 
trict— Albert  Cardozo,  dem. ;  II.  Abraham  B. 
Tappan,  dem. ;  III.  Rufns  W.  Peckham,  dem. 
(re-elected) ;  IV.  Augustus  Bockes,  rep.  (re- 
elected) ;  V.  Le  Roy  Moigan,  rep.  (re-elected) ; 
VI.  John  M.  Parker,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VII. 
James  C.  Smith,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VIII.  Geo. 
Barker,  rep.  (gain).  The  total  vote  in  New 
York  city  was  111,747,  the  laiigest  ever  oast, 
and  showing  a  democratic  migority  for  the  city 
alone  of  60,467. 
MassaohoBettB  elected  Gov.  Bullock,  ropub- 
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lican  and  present  incnmbent,  over  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  democrat,  and  the  entire  re- 
publican State  ticket,  by  27,000  migority.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  the  secret  organization  known 
as  the  P.  L.  L.  (Protective  License  League) 
have  secured  a  migority  of  the  Legislature, 
which  will  enable  them  to  substitute  a  license 
law  for  that  of  prohibition.  Of  the  Benators 
recently  elected,  28  are  for  license  and  6  for 
prohibition;  and  of  195  representatives  150 
are  fbr  license. 

New  Jersey  elected  a  Senate,  Assembly,  ond 
county  officers.  The  aggregate  democratic  ma- 
jorities for  the  counties  would  carry  the  State 
democratic  by  about  16,000  majority.  Tliia 
was  about  equal  to  the  democratic  majority  of 
1862,  which  was  diminished  in  1865  to  2,500. 
The  republicans  carried  the  State  for  Ward, 
rep.,  in  1866,  by  2,970  over  Bnnyon,  dem., 
for  Governor.  The  democrats  elect  all  six  of 
the  new  senators,  giving  them  1  majority  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  republicans  had  five 
last  year.  In  the  Assembly  they  have  gained 
about  20  members,  giving  them  from  28  to 
80  mnjority,  where  the  republicans  had  6  last 
year.  No  Governor  or  State  ticket  was  elect- 
ed, the  present  Governor  Ward  being  repub- 
lican. 

Maryland  went  democratic  by  40,000  ma- 
jority, electing  Oden  Bowie,  dem.,  over  Uusrh 
Lenox  Bond,  rep.,  and  filling  about  every  offi- 
cial position  in  the  State  with  democrats. 

In  Illinois  the  elections  were  local.  In  Cook 
county  (Chicago),  Gen.  Osborne,  rep.,  was 
elected  County  Treasurer  by  4,008  in  the  city, 
and  about  6,000  in  the  county. 

Wisconsin  elected  Fairchilds,  rep.,  by  about 
4,000.  Tlie  democrats  gain  six  or  eiglit  mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  and  three  or  four  senators, 
but  leave  the  republicans  still  a  large  mnjority 
in  both  houses. 

Minnesota  elected  Marshall,  rep.,  Governor 
by  about  4,000  majority.  The  entire  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  St.  Paul  was  elected  by  700 
majority.  Kansas  elected  the  entire  repub- 
lican State  ticket. 

In  the  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  people  voted  upon  the 
question  of  striking  out  the  word  **  white  " 
from  the  suffrage  clause  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  colored  citizens  to  vote. 
Tlie  details  of  these  votes  have  not  come  to 
hand.  In  Ohio  a  very  considerable  vote  was 
polled,  and  in  Minnesota  it  was  nearly  carried ; 
but  in  all  it  was  defeated  by  heavy  majorities. 
In  Kansas  the  people  also  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  striking  from  the  constitution  the  word 
male.  It  is  believed  the  vote  in  fuvor  of  fe- 
male sutfrnge  was  larger  than  for  colored  suf- 
fhige,  but  the  measure  shared  the  same  fate 
after  a  very  active  canvass,  in  which  numerous 
meetings  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cody  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  and 
other  advooates  of  womanhood  Buflhige. 


The  elections  leave  the  republican  party  in 
possession  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Maine,  New  Ilampehire,  Massachnsetti»,  Ver- 
mont, Khode  Island,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Missonri,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  —  nineteen 
States.  They  have  also  the  Governor  and 
Senate  in  New  York,  the  Legislature  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Governor  only  in  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio;  while  the  demoorata  have  both 
Governor  and  Legislature  in  Caliiomia,  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  republican  loasea 
or  defeats  in  these  oloclions  is  the  fact  that 
the  republican  party  has  no  longer  the  atir- 
ring  campaign  appeal,  based  on  the  dangera  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  return 
of  the  rebel  element  to  power.  The  enact- 
ment by  Congress,  and  quiet  aoceptanee  by 
the  South,  of  universal  suffrage,  excluding 
only  those  rebels  who,  in  rebelling,  have  vio- 
lated on  official  onth  to  support  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  have  exduded  oil 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  either  of  those 
dangers  wliich  formed  the  burden  of  radioJ 
appeal  during  the  war,  and  while  the  terma 
and  mode  of  reconstruction  were  still  un- 
settled. Hence  the  republican  canvosa  lacked 
the  pith  of  a  powerful  motive,  and,  compared 
with  former  campaigns,  was  tame  and  spirit- 
less. The  burden  of  taxation,  the  uncertainty 
imparted  to  business  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  tightening  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  decline  in  almost  all  prices  except 
that  of  gold,  which  is  still  higher  than  it  was 
immediiitely  after  Lee^s  surrender,  and  the 
consequent  great  cost  of  living,  and  low  value 
of  salaries  and  wages,  all  tended  to  impart 
discounigcmcnt  to  the  people,  who,  without 
being  able  to  tell  what  was  wrong,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  democratic  charge  that  thia 
state  of  things  was  dne  to  republican  malad- 
ministration, and  so  voted  for  a  "  change,*'  or 
did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  feeling  that  in  reconstructing  the  South 
on  the  ba.His  of  admitting  all  negroes  to  vote, 
and  excluding  a  very  large  mass  of  whites  as 
rebels.  Congress  hod  gone  far  enough  in  radi- 
calism was  quite  general  among  ooi^ervative 
republicans.  Even  those  who  favored  theso 
radical  policies  felt  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
pealed, and  so  rested  as  after  a  victory  won, 
instead  of  going  forth  to  fight  new  battles. 
In  New  York  the  democrats  assumed  a  very 
judicious  platform,  mildly  disapproving  the 
disfranchisement  of  repentant  rebels  and  the 
universal  enfranchisement  of  blacks,  pledging 
honorable  payment  of  the  national  debt,  avoid- 
ing any  indorsement  of  the  President,  and 
excluding  IVom  the  canvass  all  extremists  and 
repudiationista,  and  laying  great  stress  on  al- 
leged fhinds  of  republican  offlciala,  in  the 
management  of  canal  and  other  State  Ainds. 
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Abotre  sU,  tha  doniocrBcy  brougUt  oal  lu  fUU 
laf»  the  cnormout  foreign  vol*  in  the  city  of 
Ktw  York.  In  California  ft  feplit  in  llio  re- 
pBliikttii|Mirtv  .----.  1  tho  democpati*,  Mani- 
ftU  nnwa  t'  d  to  tho  T^wh,  which 


Tux  acts  of  Con^TQM  which  govern  the 
k  «>f  rccoQAtrucUii^  the  SouUioru   8t*t© 
mmt»  ttud  iJie  Uu'ioOf  are  u  proposed 
<«-  J  unieDdmciitf    fiAa^ed  Jun«   18^ 

I  iij»  the  Fourteenth  Am^n(JIncnt; 

6  ioQ   act,  ponged   Murch  2)  lBft7, 

a-  iaeot*r>  act,   pa».<ed  Msiroh  £8, 

ibin  .  iii»>  HiiieDdmetvt,  which  munt  iMseorne 
a  part  ftf  the  CoutHitution  of  the  United 
Statoa^  nod  be  ratil!<MJ  by  nny  Houthern  State 
|^fi0T  lo  {la  readuilahicui^  jirovidMS  .-  1.  Thnt 
tH  ptttsooa  bom  in  the  United  Stutes  are  citi- 
MOK  atiil  mttdt  h«%-e  e^unJ  ci%il  nghia.  2, 
thai  If  atiy  Sute  ihiilJ  deprive  aoy  cIom  of  its 
tUAle  citktenii  (kf  lht9  ri^dU  of  nufTrnj^,  its 
hUtiofi  ill  Cougrcea  fihjdl  be  proper- 
ly wrdoced,  so  aa  to  corre«pond  only 
viUi  lla  Dttinber  of  outnai  vot4;ni«  8>  Thut 
Qo  pttnoD  ahull  hold  any  office  under  the 
Cuttod  Stalea  who  engoged  in  Ibe  rebelUoii 
an  official  oath  to  support  the 
(which  disability  CoDgret%i»  tnny 
by  a  twO'third  vote) ;  and  4.  That  the 
fisliliv  4ebl  ah  all  not  be  qie«tioaed  nor  the 
nhai  ^tit  aftstimed.  The  aet  of  March  %  dj- 
Mm  iho  ten  rebel  RtjiU^  into  five  tniUtary 
ftiftf^*.  fiipf>rsedo<i  their  State  govemmenta 
^  1,  and  pIucQ«  them  under  inillUiry 

r  '  ffeiivrulR  to  bo  up  pointed  by  the 

i*Fira»ia«ini.  rhc»e  arii  now — Gtusi.  Schofield^ 
ftrVlf^  Pi»li^et  (Virginia);  <"unV»y,  for  6e<w 
^r^%  ,v,.„i.  .,...<  siouth  Ciirolinsii;  Pope,  for 
T  ib^ima,  and  Floridn) :  <Jrd» 

t  r    .  ■^Hjppi  iind  Arkuni'Sfi'l,  and 

II  Ux«ui»>lujiA  And  Texas). 
'.  *et  of  March  28»  reqidree 
|^ii«miii,  iiefore  1«t  September  lasit^  to 
Tugivtratinn  of  all  male  citizens  qnali- 
ftoid  to  vote,  and  who  swenr  thiit  they  hnve 
ihoC  eni^^sred  \n  the  rebellion  after  hoving 
ti  "  rt  t]>c  Con«titu- 

'*  '   in  ilio  view  of 

<  ^    nvv  iiMw /(ore  permitted  to 

n- •  On  ootnplt-'tinp  the  re^yrt*- 

■'■'  ct  oommandcr    umit  give 

.1  of  an   election,  at  which 
I    ra  may  vote  for  or  ae^J^intit 
•  oavtmiUwD,  and   for  dulciriite**     A  majority 
withmroiea  rptr'srcrt'd  mtiht  bu  polled,  and  a 
iBi^JoHly  of  T !  >  inunt  be  for  the  con- 

u  will  behehh    The*e 
-  the 

•C  tlii  UitiMd  flUt«i,  who  Khali  tmnamit  It  to 


7Uein|>; 


CoQfTeaa,  and  if  approved  by  the  latUr,  the 

Stur<  '  "  '  I  ,i. Admitted  into  the  Utdon,  and 
it^  v«s  reeetved  into  Cot^p^saa. 

i;..^,^,x..L, ...jd  have  been  held  lu  moat  of  ttie 
Soiithoru  ISt4tcH.  In  LouUinni^ — where  the 
population  in  IBoO  b  AtuCcd  at,  whttea,  847,* 
52t» ;  blttcka,  340/2Ttt ;  in<yority  of  whltee, 
TfSi^tl — the  rtsgistruiioii  dhuwa^  ooutputent  to 
vote,  of  colored,  83,9u7 ;  white,  44,78:4;  colored 
minority,  88,175.  So  large  u  diifercncc  cntinot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  dislVauchtJiiug  clauae, 
and  caji  only  be  attributed  to  t)ie  ueglecl  of 
wliitei  to  regtflter.  In  South  Carolina  tho 
whole  number  of  rcglntercd  votord  la  125,8811, 
of  whom  45,751  are  whites,  and  7^,585  black;i; 
Oi^iored  toAJority,  88,384. 

(ien«  Tope  roporta  the  rciriatratiou  la  bb 
diiitriet  aa  folio wa  : 

Gmi^ia—'f!\\\\»,  95,214;  onlored,  »«,4W. 
Total,  168^171. 

.^^a^/^i^-— White,  74,450;  colored,  yt»,ftDO. 
ToUl,  154,900. 

/Tftn^f— White,  U,100;  colored,  15,857. 
Totiil,  2fl,6a7. 

The  whole  number  of  rci^laterod  votem  in 
Gtforgiu,  AblNimtt,  and  Floridn,  18  iih  follows: 
White,    180,S44;    oolorod,    \mAU.      Total, 

Thu  nveriiire  white  vote  in  tlieste  StiUes  be- 
fore the  war  waft  m  follows  :  (leorgia,  lt)a,585; 
Alubunia,  82,8'i4 ;  Florida,  12,78^. 

Alabama  voted  tor  a  convention,  which  met 
at  Moutgotner)  on  the  5th  Novemher,  nnd  is 
still  in  a4»<Haion.  Of  tliu  one  hundred  member* 
eleaied,  eighty- four  were  present.  They  In- 
cluded isixtaen  eolored  tnemherH,  and  hut  one 
oouinervcitivc.  Thoir  proceed ingi^  thun  far  have 
been  oharaeterized  by  earnest  loyalty.  Tlielr 
principal  buainese  han  been  the  adoption  of  a 
report  admitting  all  ex-rebcla  lo  vote  except 
tho»e  who  have  violated  the  rules  of  honora- 
blo  warfaro. 

Geon^ia  voted  for  a  convention*  About 
105,000  votes  wore  cjiat,  ont  of  18^,000  regia^ 
torecl,  of  which  about  80,tKK^  were  white. 
The  nnijority  for  convention  was  about  15,000, 
and  Union  delegates  were  elected  in  every  dit- 
triet  reported. 

In  Mississippi,  of  the  whole  nnnibor  regis- 
tered, 9,000  more  than  a  mnjority  voted  for 
convention.  Only  one  conservative  delegnto 
wtuj  elected.  Ex-United  Slates  Sesmlor  A.  O, 
Brown  and  Generul  Alcorn,  Senator  elect,  can- 
vassed the  State  for  the  cotivcnUon* 

Arkansas  has  voted  for  the  oouventlon.  In 
Florida  the  whites  declined  to  vote,  lind  the 
convention  woa  carried  by  a  oonslderable  ULa- 
jority. 

In  Tela*  the  retHatimtion  (eomptete  exeef  I 
raiL*  county)  rosuUe^l,  whites,  5,001 ;  oolorec 
i  ill,    TotaJ,  9,ir.8. 

Ill  North  Carolina  108,080  whl Tea,  and  71, 
&57  Idacks   regii^tored.   Tho  couvq,\^V!\ci&  -mw^ 
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Oftrriedt  ADd  ntnr\y  aU  the  delo^otea  dectrd 
were  mdical. 

In  Virginia  the  nouristriition  resnlted,  widtos, 
ll';,9B2 ;  blocks,  lOi,772.    Tho  vote  ttood  i 

WLit*--*.  Mlatka.    Total* 

For  Uonrention <...... 1I,«3S    02.M»7    1QT,342 

Atpuiitt  Couvontion ..et,24St        G38     6U^t 

Majority  for  Convention 45,iM 

ToiAl  White  Tou»ca«t. ,....7a,U»« 

Tot»l  Mack  votvacturt-..*. .93,155 

TotAl  rote .,.Ifi»,aS9 

Tlio  convention  met  on  Tuesday,  December 
8,  Tlirougbout  tho  South  l!ie  party  opposed 
to  rccoustrnction  on  tho  Congrtissionnl  busia 
yym  Iclhargic  until  roused  into  active  reawt^ 
Mice  to  thiit  policy  by  demoerutio  mnjoritics  m 
some  of  ll>e  Northern  States.  All  the  elec- 
tions thus  fur  held  were  r>enocfiil  cxo«pt  ot 
Sidimond,  Va.,  where  one  negro  (mdic^l)  was 
killed.  Generally  throughout  the  Soiuli  aU 
phyelenl  violence  towards  the  blncks  hns 
greatly  Icj^sencd,  or  wholly  ceased,  since  they 
were  grftut^d  the  right  of  fiaffnigo. 

Tun  death  of  cx-Govcmor  Andrew,  of  Mns^ 
sucbu»etti*i  ou  80th  October,  of  apoplexy^  oc- 
cufioned  profonnd  sorrow  throughout  the 
countr}\  Ho  wm  born  Mny  SI,  1819,  gradu- 
ated ftt  Bowdoin  College  nl  the  age  of  19,  wse 
ndmUtod  to  the  bar  in  1B40,  and  pradiscd  with 
di&tinotion,  especially  in  the  Fagilive  Blavo 
cofea;  nfler  1849  he  waa  closely  identified  with 
Iho  anli'Skvery  party  in  Maj&»ttchuscttf».  In 
1S58  he  was  elected  from  Boston  to  tho  State 
Lsgii^lfttnro ;  in  1860  wti^  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convenlion,  w\d  the  Pume  year  was 
elected  Governor  of  MjiABnchuseUs^  in  which 
ofllcp  he  served  five  lernis— being  the  historic 
(Jovemor  of  that  Stme  during  tho  wnr~in 
which  he  wfl»  fin  ardent  advocate  of  vigoroas 
and  radical  mcftaarc*.  He  declined  the  presl- 
dencj'of  Antioch  College,  presided  over  the 
First  National  Unitarian  Convention  in  T665, 
iiud  advocated  License  agninst  Prohibition 
during  the  past  year,  lie  waa  6  logical  and 
vlgorons  orator,  a  kind,  genial  and  huuiane 
tntn,  of  untiring  indnetry  and  energy,  and  tho 
most  prominent  candidate  cast  of  Iho  Aflegha- 
nies  for  the  next  Vicc-Pre.^iJency.  In  tho 
death  of  Governor  Andrew  the  country  loeca 
onoofherpnrest  potriots  and  ablest  states- 
men. 

FrvE  hundred  rollca  of  the  Union  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  the  greatest  work  of 
hitarnaT  improvement  ever  yet  attempted 
by  any  nation,  had  been  completed  <m  Ontobur 
2$,  and  with  tho  completion  of  thirtynjno 
miles  more,  now  nearly  finished,  the  highest 
point  on  tho  route  wonid  bo  reached,  from 
which  tho  loc'-'"""^'^"  >i"i'«*  rx^,-,../i.j  . I, ;.->..  ^vcr 
the    Rocky    ^  ik. 

Doubtless  ere  i  ^  L^  to 

jvrew  the  reader  may  rkie  withotii  diango  of 


cjir*  from  New  York  to  the  stitnmit  of  tha 
Eoeky  Mountiiins. 


ItEXtCO. 

Ik  our  KiBter  republic  of  Mexico,  Jojirfix 
has  been  rv-elccted  by  a  close  vote  over  G«ti- 
eral  Parfirio  IHaz,  who  seems  to  command  in 
»  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  Great  etagnation  in  btiHinvss 
prevails  throughout  the  republic,  and  tho  gov- 
ernment is  fiutfering  for  the  me«na  to  din- 
choline  iU^  current  expenses.  It  u  altenipting 
loeffectalonn  of  112,000,000  in  the  United 
StAlef. 


xcnorc 
The  isiiue  which  had  for  some  time  been 
maturing  in  Itdy,  between  the  Pope  and  the 
'♦party  of  oction,"  led  by  Garibaldi^  cnlmi* 
nated  on  the  24th  of  September,  by  the  arrest 
of  Garibaldi  by  order  of  King  Vict<^r  Kmmnn- 
oel,  in  consequence  of  tho  ptrod  , 
Hued  by  the  fonnor,  calling  upi  ■  ri 

people  to  rescue  Kome  and  the  rMnins  m  ih^ 
Church  IVom  the  tempond  government  of  the 
Pope,  and  by  *' restoring"  them  to  Itnly,  to 
complete  the  unity  of  the  nation  under  Victor 
Emmanueh  The  Pope  had  provioti^ily  publicly 
denounced  the  decrees  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
for  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  in  Itnly,  and 
the  Governmeut  of  Italy  etood  in  an  nttirude 
of  admitted  hostility  to  that  of  the  Pope  , 
nevertheless,  bound  by  tho  *'  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember" to  defend  tho  Pontifical  territory 
against  invaftiftn  by  his  own  subjects,  Victor 
Emmnnucl — whether  from  regard  to  llic  treaty, 
from  fear  of  Napoleon,  or  from  eomo  i^ecret 
ander»tanding  with  tho  *'  piirty  of  action,*' 
remains  yet  to  be  revealed — took  meaaurea  of 
pretended  rigor,  bat  really  of  masterly  inoc- 
tivity,  to  Bupprois  the  movement.  Garibaldi 
woa  arrested  at  Sienna  Longa,  as  he  was  about 
to  CTOsa  the  Boman  frontier,  and  was  bronght 
in  a  special  train  to  Florence,  and  fh)m  tljence 
aent  to  the  fortress  of  Alcssoudro,  from  whence 
ho  issued  fresh  jtroelarnatious  to  the  ilallau 
people  to  march  on  Konve.  Serious  riots  weir 
got  up  by  his  foUowetiB  at  Modena,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
„  rev.-i<it"w,r,r.i-^-  feelitig  m— -  ♦^'-  t.— ,ta 
agait  -e  of  the  1 1  r, 

in  o|';         _   I  <  L-ibnldi.    8oti__    _        ,    _ 
anco  occurred  also  in  the  Papal  Slate'*,   ^  I 
was  easily  aupprossed.    No  cllbrt  at  rL\   1m 
tion  occurred  in  Rome,  thongh  many  tirre^ta 
were  made  of  parti  us   charged  with  belong- 
ing to  the  "  party  of  actioti.*'    Ganbaldi  was 
next  sent  to  Caprera,   where   he   was   atUI 
allnwivl   t'l    '  '  '  '' 

while  the  I 
000,  r:—  '■ 
and 

tion  ■  .-   L ,  ;;,r, 

nolwUhatanding  the  airaat  of  nitniorotia  bodi«» 


t«M.I 
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^f  mca  und  ilio  seizure  of  I  heir  gtuin  mud  fttn* 
ittttltioQ   hy  the   Itdl-in   Gnvernmeni.    TJju 
break  wte  Rt  .\  ite,  wljcrc  «i 

und  thirtjk  ru  <,*aptitro<l 

'-.    GfiiiinU  .MoMiiiti  iJjiribttlJi, 
ininunJ   tlurinjf   IjIs    fittiier's 
'^    Hid  hiriiJKcir  lit  the  head 
I  titree  lu  five  t.hr>ttHaiid 
tf ''W   post   nt    V^erc'li, 
;i*     Hero  hia  finsl 
■    [  Zoaavcs^  on  the 
ih,    re^^uited    in    u   eevcru     defctit   to   the 
ter,  the  GfiribaldiaTift  lo»mg  Ave  kilted  aiid 
•eo  wounded,    Tl4i9  wha  followed  by  emu- 
petty  conflicts  nt  Fcu-ucse  and  Albloo^  in 
iterbo.     On  the  Iflth,  unothof  purty  of  in- 
^UTgQntA  took  po»*cMion  of  tlic  town  of  Ko- 
ttnder  ctMniuand  of  Pi^rnor  Aocrbie,  a 
of   tho  Italiun   purUnnn^nt,  «iid  in- 
•■>^  OiemsGlvwi,    «Ju  !lie  iJjtti,  Napoleon 
P  iag  of  hifl  oonticil  nnd  deiormitiivl 

i^  'i3le    Intervention^      Tlio    London 

"rme^  yi  tljo  17lh  advwed  Italy  to  *oixc  Bomo 
I,  and  Ireiii  with  Franco  attcrward.    Oo  tho 
«  dfty  tbo  G&ribfiJd^an!)  uppeared   in   (lie 
district  between  Rome  and  tjie  stij^ 
Tion  of  the  sea-port  of  Ofllitt»  nnd 
eammnnlcation  between    Rome  and 
tot.    EcioforfcmentA  of  pjipiU  %*oIuntoera 
Ittfd  in  France  and  Spuin  arrived  in  Komo. 
C^ipotaon    mode  an    imj>erativo  demnud    on 
y  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
iben    The  French  fleet  at  Toulon  prepared 
eail.    Garibaldi  cfeaped  from  Caprenij  it 
frpoTled,  on  an  American  ship,    A  dopa- 
\thn  hoaded  by  a  Senator  of  Borne,  and  com- 
of  Ihc  R<mian  Mtinieipai  Conncil,  pre- 
to  the  Pop©  a  petition  e.igTicd  by  12,000 
i«»n»,  proyinj?  that  lh«  Itulinn  troopii  mi^ht 
jlJi        '  '  iipy  tilt!  city  of  Kouie.     On 

.5  rcsipied  his  po5ition  at  tbo 

o; :..  .un  Cabinet^  iind  CiiLldini  and 

labrea  undertook  the  fonnatloQ  of  a  new 

lii^try.      Italy  jiclda  to  tho  demands  of 

[  V  pledges  observfuioe  of  the  Septom- 

I  General  Garibaldi  arriveft   and 

It  mrtuind   of  tho  insurijfent  foreea. 

L'-'  .  ;in  attempt  to  Atort  an  insurreelioD 

I  Ki  ?rvf^  began  with  tho  ciiploRion  of  a  mine 

\ef  the    borracka   of  tho  Papal  Zouavee. 

_  .    i:  II .  ^  uj^^^  order  wna  soon  restored. 

of  Cmldini  to  form  a  n»ini»- 

'■■••t'^'<   -   '•'- !-r.    Oa  tho 

I  ildi  in  per- 

r  iied  in  two 

!amn»  on  ibo  city  oi  Komo,  arrivintr  at  the 
%hc*  of  Monte  Kotundo^  witliiu  sight  of 
papal  forcca  were  beaten  in  two 
at  Torre  to  and  Monte  liotuudo, 
"  before  the  insur- 
1^  *i  readied  Monte 

II  El     On  tho  86th,  the 

1 3-  sn  Toulon   fur  Civitft 

,..«^.r;   alleging  that  thia  »tcp 


was  rendered  ncc»i»Ary  by  tbe  fhct  that  Italy 
wna  without  a  mini&ir)',  and  that  Garibaldi 
won  menacing  Home.  On  the  27th,  an  obati- 
noie  cngn^ccment  ycenrrcd  between  the  ineur* 
genta  under  Garibaldi  and  the  Papaliui,  retiitlt* 
ing  in  tho  rout  of  »he  lalUAr,  who  retreated 
inli)  the  city — which  waa  thi^own  into  tho 
greatest  eMcit<pmetlt^  beiti^  in  horirly  ex][H]cta- 
tion  of  tin  attack  frotn  Garibaldi^  who  had  now 
reached  tho  walla  of  the  city*  Pope  Pius  IX* 
retired  from  tho  Vatican  ii^to  the  elladol  or 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  issued  an  Enoyelical 
to  the  Bishop*,  deploring  tho  dangers  whieh 
menaced  his  temporal  power.  Victor  Em  man- 
oel  iained  a  prochunation  denoancin^  Garibaldi 
and  doolaring  tiiat  tho  policy  of  France  wiia 
approved  by  tho  Italian  Government,  The 
grcuteiit  disorder  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Kome, 
and  the  revolutionists  were  firing  OrBini  shclU 
tu  the  atreet,  expecting:  ntomently  the  arrival 
of  Garibaldi.  On  the  2t»th,  the  French  trana- 
porta  arrivcil  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  troop* 
disembarked  and  occupied  Komo.  M.  Moua- 
lior  b&fled  a  otrculaTf  ejtplaining  that  when 
armed  rebeUion  agoinet  the  Holy  Father  shall 
be  crashed,  and  tho  I'onti^cal  Territory  freed 
from  the  tread  of  hostile  aaldiern^  Fnmco  will 
withdraw  her  troops  and  call  a  eonfcrenco  of 
tho  groat  flowers  to  aottlo  forever  tho  Roman 
qnostion.  The  Italian  army  had  crossed  the 
Papal  frontier,  and  tho  commanding  general 
called  upon  GaribaMi  to  disarm  and  tlijiperse 
hiM  forces.  The  arrival  of  the  Frrnch  troops 
in  Rome  was  received  in  silence  by  the  people^ 
while  tiiroughout  Italy  the  timid  course  of  the 
govcmmcnt  occasioned  intense  dissatis faction. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Italian  forces 
at  Rome,  Garibaldi  retired  to  Monto  Kotundo. 
To  tlio  snmmons  of  the  King  to  disarm,  bo 
replied  by  a  refusal,  and  demanded  that  the 
King  change  his  cabinet  so  as  to  place  the 
Government  of  Italy  in  accord  with  the 
National  will.  Napoleon  proposed  to  submit 
tho  Roman  question  to  the  citincns  of  Rome 
and  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Provinoci*  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  Italian  government  declined, 
alleging  that  it  is  a  qnestion  in  which  the 
whole  nation  is  concerned.  Gen.  Menabrea 
charged  the  French  with  violating  the  Sep- 
tember treaty  in  invading  Italy.  Rumors  of 
Prussian  Intervention  were  contradicted  by 
Count  Bis*marck|  who  declared  t)mt  **at 
present  tho  Government  is  neutral."  On 
November  4th^  at  ^  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
tlie  Papal  troops  marched  out  and  attacked 
Garibaldi  at  Monto  Rot  undo.  The  battle  was 
obstinate,  and  Garibaldi,  who  brought  into 
action  10,000  men,  was  successful,  until  by  re- 
inforcements of  French  Zo naves  he  was  de- 
feated, routed,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Italian  forces.  About  600  Garibaldlans 
were  killed  and  S^OOO  were  made  priaoners. 
Garibaldi  and  his  ftou  Mcnotti  were  iMsnt  to 
Florence  as  pri5oncrs  of  war.    Thus  ends  the 
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second  attempt  of  Garibaldi  to  revolutionize 
Borne.  In  tUis,  oa  well  as  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kepublio  of  Borne,  in  1849,  he 
succeeded  against  the  immediate  forces  of  the 
Pope,  but  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  France.  The  main  question,  how- 
over,  between  the  Fope^s  demand  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the 
urgent  demand  of  the  Italian  people  for  the 
unity  of  the  nation  and  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  at  Bomo,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Its  ac^justmeut  will  form  one  of  the  problems 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  may  yet  lead  to 
unforeseen  complications  and  a  great  conti- 
nental war.  In  the  progress  of  this  FmeuU^ 
the  Pope  has  evinced  an  uncomprombing  de- 
termination to  waive  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
temporal  power,  though  to  sustain  it  should 
involve  all  Europe  in  bloodshed.  The  Italian 
people,  both  in  the  Papal  States  and  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Italy,  have  shown  as  much 
vigor  as  could  be  expected  iVom  a  people  who 
knew  that  their  destinies  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  strength,  but  deoended 
on  the  will  of  foreign  powers.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  has  con-nented  to  a  General  Convention. 


Thk  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Gorpt  Legidatif^  on  Novem- 
ber lU,  was  eminently  pacific,  considering  that 
the  development  of  Prussia  into  a  United  Ger- 
man Empire  must  he  aooepted  peacefully  by 
France.  He  declared  that  the  Papal  question 
affected  all  Europe,  but  expresi^ed  a  desire 
speedily  to  adjust  it  and  withdraw  the  French 
trooi>s.  He  urged  the  perfection  of  the  French 
railway  system,  Aree  trade  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  strong  military  establishment  as  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace.  On  the  some  day  the 
Queen  opened  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  speech  promising  to  introduce  a  Be- 
form  Bill  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Thk  Pan  Anglican  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, England,  on  September  23,  drew  togeth- 
er a  considerable  number  of  Episoopal  prelates 
of  the  Colonial  and  United  States  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was  not  patronized  by 
the  leading  bisiiops  of  England.  It  aimed  to 
effect  greoter  unity  of  action  among  all  branch- 
es of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


LITEBATUBE. 


It  is  too  early  a  day  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  late  civil  war  upon  the  literature 
of  the  country.  That  tlie  unprecedented 
struggle,  stirring  the  nation  to  its  depths, 
calling  into  requisition  every  physical  power, 
every  energy  of  the  will,  stimulating  ingenuity 
and  inventit»n  in  manifold  new  directions, 
should  not  bo  felt  in  the  finer  products  of  the 
mind,  would  bo  a  result  contrary  to  every 
reosonnblo  expectation,  and  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Greut  tlioughts 
are  of  neocs'^ity  tht*  inspircrs  of  great  actions. 
Man  cannot  act  nobly  without  thinking  nobly. 
The  stagnation  of  peace  is  broken  not  only 
by  the  encounter  of  arms  but  by  the  clash  of 
opinioi'.H.  Men  who  were  not  mercenary  hire- 
lingi^,  but  the  men  who  marched  in  the  vol- 
unteer army  of  America,  welcoming  their 
"  gory  iKsds,"  could  be  incited  only  by  the 
most  generous  enthusiasm  and  devoted  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice;  and  no  man  of  feeling  or  of 
thought  could  full  to  be  animated  by  their  ex- 
ample. The  scholar  is  never  insensible  to  the 
influences  of  his  time.  He  lives  in  the  breath 
of  the  nobler  aspirations,  and  catches  the  first 
reflection  in  the  glowing  world  around  him,  of 
the  page  in  which  he  reads  of  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  of  the  lives  of  the  devoted 
men  of  every  period,  their  costly  triumphs  of 
mind,  their  sacrifices  in  their  dedication  to 
virtue.  The  heroio  actions  of  the  age 
ore  drawn  by  sympathy  upon  himself;  they 
give  color  and  richness  to  his  studies;  the 
insight  of  experience,  the  warmtli  of  reality. 
They  are  something  more  than  a  mere  theme 


for  speculation,  a  gallery  of  delight,  "  a  terrace 
for  a  wondering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ; ''  they  inspire 
an  invigorating  atmosphere  imparting  new  life. 
We  would  not  attempt  to  measure  this  in- 
fluence by  any  of  its  manifestations  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  We  think  it  may  be  noticed 
there ;  but  its  great  results  are  not  yet  develop- 
ed. The  seed  is  sown,  but  we  must  wait  the 
growth  of  the  tree  before  we  gather  the  fruit. 
Apart  from  this  higher  inspiration  there 
are  various  incidental  influences  growing  out 
of  the  war  which  affect  the  contemporary  lit- 
erature. It  has  received  not  merely  a  new 
direction  in  thought;  not  only  have  new 
materials,  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected, 
been  accumulated  for  its  subjects,  but  very 
important  modiflcations  have  been  made  in 
what  we  may  call  its  material  means  and  re- 
sources. The  mode  of  publication  has 
changed.  The  failure  and  exhaustion  of  the 
cotton  crop  cut  off  an  extensive  supply  of  the 
chief  commodity  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  price  of  which  was  also  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  taxation  consequent  upon  the 
war,  which  it  shared  in  coumion  with  every 
other  article  of  consumption.  The  market, 
too,  was  diminished,  and,  spite  of  every  pro- 
tective duty,  the  comparatively  unfettered 
foreign  competition  damaged  still  more  the 
resources  of  the  native  publisher.  Fewer 
books,  of  course,  appeared,  and  those  generally 
of  a  more  important  character  than  the  mass 
of  works  which  had  previously  crowded  the 
shelves  of  the  bookseller.    An  entire  brood  of 
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HmmUou  tiov^b  and  oUi«r  oiiAorinc  i^rodno^ 
Ijji^c^  wi*  1  it.rir  4(tiftck  nJviiriiaoutciitSf  w«rc 
f»e|)t  cheap  j»nd    much  of  tho 

noriiil  *  iii  a  Vtlow.    Thin,  of  oonritc, 

wm  »  u  L.  rdjcviug  th«  (lubito  of  an 

Inipoftit  I,  and  th<«  trade  of  an  itija- 

~^Oni  uad.  conLufftoiia  in!laGUCit».  Oddlj' 
au^U^  M  th^  w*t  Increflscd^  Iho  alyle  ond 
[>d«M  of  i  WW!  viatly  improved, 

adcrin^  bt.'  f  eoftti) .    A  n  i  1 1  iWlcd 

ency  gave  im'  siLrnj,!  for  higher  pricoa,  wid 
tJMtnvi^  to  ih(!ir  crtidit,  took  iuivuu1;igrQ  of 
the  epportuuiiy  to  (jivo  greater  a^tliiljty  aud 
«Io^DC«  to  their  nmnu  fact  tires.  The  Kivcr- 
!it  Cum  bridge  ^  led  the  way  in 
"  -d  libmry  flVllonn  woro  ctdled 
were  titnptoyud  ;  m  viftiicmo  uift" 
'  the  fuxary  of  Dibdin  nnd  Earl 
mng  up.  The  detrude  will  he 
I  the  lUiQAk  of  Amoricfla  bibliog' 
ri?e  paper  nod  uuelly  workmnn- 
n  ijcnee  yet  nbiitod.  !l 
*  A  piibliBhor  lo  isMio 
'c  1%'hich,  *o  miu'h  lo 
!  .   v.ns  in  voguo    ten 

y».,r»   ,'T.>      ]'.  luivu  discovered  Umt 

%  K  \  11/  must  neeib  he  contly  in 

i*  f  ;   Uiitt  riio  choap«Bt  i»  very  fur 

f'  r,  and  thnt  a  really  good  book  it 

*  /  sometliln^  far. 

i^i»  {iia*.^h  for  ibo  otitaide  a[ipcaninca  of 
b«9lk«.  Th«r«  are  j-ome  facts  of  recent  oecnr- 
r-  ronoe  to  their  chiimctcr  and  eircti- 

b  fiolJdnjr  in  ft  review  of  the  pcri- 

C'  Litcratiire,    bu*    it    may    ba 

t«  1  an  unprecedented  extent, 

r^i... ,  V  thematerinln  for  Ur)gre  li- 

bmie^  lUft.     A  biVjho^rrisphlcid  cat- 

a^iiftif  h  ^oiblished  by  Mn  John   R, 

Btftlat,  or  Khodo  l>«hiDd,  cm^nuung  6,4>T3 
lUt«i  of  booki*  itnd  pampltbti  in  nn  octavo 
folttmo  of  477  pii^es ;  mid  a  snpplcTvonl  of 
#lf  littndrvKl  ttfJe«,  \i  U  said^  might  even  now 
hi  mltUd  la  the  work,  which,  for  some  time 
lo  eounfk  win  reciiivG  other  uddilionti.  Tlie 
Sfttiatttrv,  in  Ibet,  steadily  kept  pace  with  the 
|l({iQcU«  mmvli  of  tbo  war*    Its  prob&ble  dnm- 


tJoti»tf  ■ 
bj  *Tit' 
puhJiC'.' 


'  i*tter  appreciated 
iim.     The    first 
A  undcrtAken  in 
11  Record,"  pro- 
jmM  ^:  i.dncted  by  Mr. 

flmk  lloona.  Thii  (ulcaiutlon  at  the  begin- 
atef  WW  thfli  ono«  or  Rt  most  two  vDhime« 
wnild  ntjflltio  for  this  work.  It  haa  now 
nuf-hiid  tttuven  find  will  be  cuteliort  at  twelve* 
V  >e  b(«giin  in  the  name 

*T  if  protracted  aerie*  to 

ih'-  ^  and  •ub«jorih4ir»  till 

it^v,  ,1  »Titi  became  nooeatftry. 

<v*  ^  wore  for  tbe    most 

J  rtooeasiirily  tinpoHijqt 

jn,  ,  resorted   to   only  m 

qaimtti  wbimon  tUo   faCiir«   BancrofU   will 


pluck  A  block  hero  nnd  tliero  for  thett  uioru 

)A!$tiQg    Utomry  edilltMW.    But  i"    '■"    "'**ati 
time  their  ptofiuible  aatu  hi**  bci  >rs 

und  piibliinhersi  und  atrorded  rj  ^  :he 

thousand  recent  lU attirattuusi  of  the  tuyiiig  of 
Lucan^  htUum  vtUt  rnullU,    The  war  UbtoricA 
of  Grucley,  Abbott,   tind  lleftdley  have  e«di 
exceeded  ft  hundred  thonAftnJ  in  oireuluiion  ; 
mid  the  biopraphiea  of  Lincoln,  of  which  Dr. 
llolliind'ii  trikea  the  l<md^  stimulated  by  the 
nj^eucy  and  sabscrli'  i,  hflve   reaped 

a  like  harvest  of  pc I  proflt.     More 

than  A  Uundred  thoii^»»i+L.  ...... .i.-jj  we  nro  told, 

baa  boon  reoeived  by  the  author  of  one  of  tho 
**  Lives,"  winch  exci'udd  the  pum  expet?ted 
f^om,  und  ihufl  far  unhnnd^ofncly  withheld  bjr 
CongrcMA,  for  the  support  of  the  widow  of 
the  illufttriouji  subject  of  tboae  volumes.  If 
Senators  nnd  Rcpro«ontftllveA,  to  the  »candal 
of  the  country,  fall  to  do  their  duty  lu  thi* 
iHAttor,  it  miifht  bo  well  for  Mrs.  LIiicHtlo, 
with  Victoria  for  »  precedent— for  have  we  not 
here,  too,  our  '*  Queens  of  Society*'— to  tnm  hfjr 
tttteution  to  tlte  t)ook)«ellcrB,  If,  induei],  ittl 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  m» 
dcblod  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  nm|tiuu* 
tion  of  M  h  nnd  red  thottsjind  dollars,  were  to 
be»tow  upon  hi-*  fianily  a  smull  pcrccntftgrc  on 
ihifl  iiddilion  to  their  fortnneH,  tiiere  wonhl  be 
no  occoi^ton  to  expose  the  (rifti  of  \\U  lrtcnd& 
for  Bale  for  the  maintenance  of  his  widtn%% 

The  oopabilitiea  of  publi*hing  in  tho  lUiltcd 
States  have  been  recently  shown  in  two  very 
op>po>ite  examplefi,  in  tho  reception  of  Long- 
fellow's trnnBtations  of  Dante  und  ot^  Dr.  Hol- 
land's popnlnr  **  Kuthrino."  Tho  f*>rinur,  n 
work  of  clobonite  core  und  of  strict  fid^^liry  to 
tho  original,  requiring  for  it*  appreciutiMfi  a 
reverent  and  loving  study,  leii»ure  and  a  dlid- 
plined  miod ;  is»ned  moreover  in  a  cofltly  edi- 
tion, hoa^  we  undorettmd,  met  with  a  cordial 
»tjp|K)rt.  This*  is  no  more  than  ia  due  to  th« 
iretjiua  of  the  translator  and  the  great  merit  of 
his  work ;  but  it  is  something  to  any  of  any 
**reAding  public,'*  and  wo  hail  it  as  an  liidicA- 
tion  encouragiog  to  the  reception  of  the  best 
literuturo  hcreat^ei.  Dr,  Holland's  is»,  of 
oonri©,  a  very  different  work ;  but  the  fact 
here,  too,tsai|^nificant,tbat  within  a  few  mtmtha 
twtniy-thrtt  thoumnd  of  a  narrative  pocrn*  th© 
jLtor)' of  the  conversion,  in  a  pconliarwaVi  of 
a  skeptic,  ahoold  be  called  <br  by  the  people* 

In  these  references  to  tho  publications  of  the 
year  wo  mn«t  not  forget,  as  facts  of  the  seusoni 
tbo  completion  of  Dn  Holmes^  ingeniously 
eonstraotod  and  original  novel-^iU  brilliant p«t)0- 
oBss  in  the  dtfflciilt  widk  of  homo  life — ♦*  Tho 
Guardian  A ni?el;"  the  puhltcatvon  of  another 
American  romance,  ♦•  Norwood,"  by  tha  Rev, 
Dr.  Boeeher ;  and  with  thia  attention  to  con- 
t«mf>orariea  the  appearance  of  the  now  edi- 
tions of  tho  perennial  works  of  Wnahington 
Irvinii',  and  the  revival,  with  a  candid  and  well- 
writu^n  incmoirj  by  his  tORf  of  thosoleet  works 


isa 


Ptttham'b  HjiGiini^E. 


[Jan* 


of  InMRg'^  frieud  nnd  early  osAodotG  in  let- 
tors,  JiiinGA  K.  Pftulding* 

We  huvfi  said  the  literature  of  tho  dity  has 
gained  and  ia  likely  to  giiin  by  the  ioflaetioeii 
of  thu  war  in  ettmeHtnefts  nnd  Bincerity.  Wo 
Uiink  thU  maybe  observed  in  that  chief  exhi- 
biliou  of  its  power*,  tho  Preea  of  the  country. 
The  Uiron^ing  mteroAta  of  the  oontincDt  re* 
qnlro  conciscn<?d5  of  frtntomeDt,  nnd  musit,  moro 
und  more,  receive  ecientiiSo  nnd  philosophic 
hAndling.  Something  of  thi:*  is  alrcndy  wit- 
neescd .  Th«  increased  cninliil  required  to  oou- 
duet  a  leuding  uew^pftper,  will  demnnd  «uid 
obtnm  increusted  fidelity  and  rciponslbility. 
In  II  kindred  wnlk^  Poriodleal  Literature  hiis 
cortnlnly  increased  in  rnlue  nnd  importance. 
Tho  ability  dlsptnyed  in  Huch  publications  as 
Tke  3WM  Affurieati  Jienew,  7%€  Atlantic  Month- 
lift  IJie  (JtUtutj/t  Ifiiurt at  IIoTne^and  otht^ra  which 
might  Us  nnmod;  und  in  such  weekly  jonrn- 
ds  a&  The  Natvm  und  Tht  Eourui  Tall^y  gives 
onrnest  th«t  tho  intelketunl  rcflourees  of  the 
country  arc  likely  to  keep  pace  with  its  materi- 
al prosperity.  The  aupjwrt  given  to  the  beat 
foreijf n  Journals  ia  idso  an  item  in  the  account- 
EagliKk  publiiiher^  of  reputation,  as  Chambers,, 
Kouttedfi:e,  Baldy,  Mncmillftn,  have  vidited 
America,  and  have  found  a  market  for  their 
h68t  publicationa  which  no  prohibitory  tariff 
C&n  destroy.  We  have  even  the  new  phenom- 
enon of  the  stars  and  stripes  blended  with 
the  fia?  of  Enghmd,  on  the  cover  of  n  mo^ra- 
sdne  bftued  by  an  enterprising  London  house 
for  slmnltaneons  publication  in  both  couutries, 
cholleuj^'ing^  attention  by  the  name  of  the  best- 
known  street  in  Aincrica,  tho  Br&<i4mip  of 
New  York, 

Every  honest  intellectual  elfort  h  to  bo  wel- 
comed^ There  may  be  too  many  physiciana 
nnd  too  many  lawyers  in  a  corarouiiity;  but 
tho  evil,  if  it  exist,  of  too  many  pnblUhera  or 
of  too  many  pnbhcatiooa  will  soon  correct  it- 
leif  by  the  infallible  agencies  of  tho  economy 
of  triulo.  The  i>oiut,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
reached  of  Kurpltia  iiitellectunl  activity  and  sup- 
ply. The  more  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
called  to  literature,  the  more  readers  there  will 
be;  and  the  rivulrj'of  competition  in  this  and 
in  other  instiujcea  mast  bene&t  the  con5umer 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  nrtieto. 
It  is  said  there  are  a  grout  many  rangazinca 
already,  and  the  cry  is,  still  they  come.  But 
there  need  be  no  fear  on  this  head.  The  peo- 
ple, if  any  remedy  Is  required,  have  it  in  their 
own  hiirids.  It  is  quite  coufntitutional  for  one  to 
buy  them  or  not,  as  he  may  please.  But  in  fact, 
10  a  ifroat  extent,  the  nuijk'aane  mania,  a*  it 
hflA  been  termed,  is  in  many  inslanoes  but 
RDOther  form  of  book  publication,  since  it  la 
mostly  tufitainoti  by  the  serial  novels  of  popu- 
lar jisiTVuiTs,  whose  works  the  public  find  it 
no  it  and  agrceablo  to  parohnse  in 

ehiM  '0  volumw*.    Other  conaidora- 

Uon&,  MA  Uiu  4;onv«^;ience  of  an  unlound  booh^ 


which  a  magazine  snch  aa  our  own  nsnlly  Is, 
tho  variety  of  cntortainment,  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  frequent  visit  from  authors  who*o  wntlnf» 
are  esteemed,  have  much  to  do  with  it  also- 
The  model  subacribor  to  a  magazine,  in  fket, 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work ;  it  a 
specios  of  partner  in  tho  entcrprlac ;  ban  a 
community  of  iutcroiit  wiih  others,  and  ei^oys 
a  welcome  sense  of  continuity,  of  a  pleaanre 
which  ends  not  with  the  hour,  bot  haa  o  prom- 
ise of  renewal  from  month  to  month.  We 
trufiit  to  have  many  such  friendly  apprecintora 
ofPrrvAM^d  MAoazLvs. 


TnK  old  KnickerbockeT  interest  of  rnan* 
n«r»  a? id  customs  on  the  banks  of  tlie  lludi^on, 
firstcultivat^idand  more  then  half  invented  by 
Washington  Irving,  haa  supplied  the  thcino 
of  varlouj*  plcaj^ant  volamca  of  fiction  and 
apparently  ia  not  yet  exhausted.  The  spirit 
of  Ichabod  Cnme,  and  Wolfert'a  Roo*t,  with 
a  flavor  of  old  Dicdrich,  p  -     '  '    ■  hy 

novel  In  vcn*o  from  the  Riv.  I 

»fe  Houghton ),  entitled    Ofu     - ;  ■  ; 

or  Rip  Van^  Bi^htm,    A  T*ih  of  - . 

Ita  author  is  the  Rev.  Edward  IJ   i  ^^ 

bytcrian  clergyman  of  New  York,  whose  pre- 
vious productions  in  verae,  **The  Fire  on  the 
Uearth  in  Sleepy  Hollow"  and  ♦^The  l>otch 
Pilgrim  Fathew,*'  may  be  regarded  aa  etudiee 
preparatory  to  the  volnrae  before  as.  The 
"  Fire  on  the  Hearth,"  in  a  aeriea  of  rcfldy 
rhymes,'  celebrates  the  old  Butch  annlvar- 
sary  of  Christmas,  with  its  hearty  rollickiog 
associations,  its  abundant  good  cb'* »"  ■  "  •  the 
thoughtful  reveries  which  all  fntr  >  >^ 

must  inspire.    *' The  Dutch  Pilgri  /■ 

in  a  similar  vein,  ia  a  direct  challeuge  to  Xew 
England,  and  is  of  course  highly  enlogietic  of 
those  good  old  times,  which  certainly  may  be 
as  eaaily  located  in  the  ancient  ifiland  oC  Man* 
hattan  as  any  wlicrc  on  thi^  reatlcs*  globe.  Not 
that  people  were  ever  quite  so  irood  nnd  happy 
as  they  are  represented  in        '  f  h  ;  but 

that  it  is  upon  tho  whole  c< '  liumau 

nature,  and  a  proof  of  its  dt---  ^'l:- 

ties,  to  Buppoao  thorn  so.      *M>  r^ 

Maoy'^  has  its  scene  and  era  in  ti  IJ 

bountii^il  region  of  the  imagination.  Tho 
gtory  is  a  kind  of  reversed  Enuch  Ardeu.  In- 
ftioad  of  the  Innoceut,  well-meaning  wife  !iav- 
ing  two  hudbandB,  the  equally  ingenuous  htia- 
band  gets  on  his  hand  two  wives.  How  lht§ 
came  about  ia  very  prettily  narrated  in  hound- 
iT?g  rhymes  and  ver^         '  '  ,^^ 

which  set   forth    in  r 

and  ^r-":----"'-  i'-'" 
diat^  :  Mil 

^r.    1!.  ^  ^,i 

m  the  goo  1 

This  he 
hjjtika  «i  iho  inptwaii  Zee,  where  In  due  lime 
a  homestead  was  errotod  with  the  aid  of  his 
iicighbor«--'troop»  of  indomitable  Dutohnum 


IfeiflTELT  Ohhonicli, 
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wlio  xoQiitAr  ia  frnnd  itylo  for  Ihe  service  like 
Uie  forces  of  IJard  Koppi^  Piet  who  went 
forth  to  tbe  Mage  of  Fort  Caaimlr. 

**flrp|  o*me  the  V&nt,  tlio  lorcmofit  mem  lu  namo, 
And    ntim«-Tott9»    brood,    s^d  tometiniea   trusty 


ThiB  tvin  Von  Honu,—  Daat,  l^motu   for   hij 

▼  linl, 

AaO  I  i  t  i^hty  drinker  of  thoi©  duvs ; 

Ab  I  "ic,  came,  dnndn^,  cloe^i  Mhindi 

V»ii  .  a  ehildreu  loved  to  pruiso  ^, — 

Jloihur  T.;i,  ht;  <.<f  liappiaoia  toboyi, 

Aad  Skilled  «rtt1io<*r  of  tpinntntr-toya. 

TheQ  ottDdQ  Van  lijkcv  whoee  grand  laoMlry 

Pniti'^^i  boJI-d^inied  UoUand,  drcncMug,  from 

the  K«it — 
Sot  duoald  tfip  prfDHf  bcorlDiE  ttk»it  fFn>Ai:  iiamei 
H*  Itii;  fflfulgcnc*  of  it«  ancient  niroo.) 
lUp  Vcu)    Darn*   Banmniud    the   Boarer, 


1'  (Uld 

rinzTj  iho 

\  aririU:!Lfij 

VllULuR'IS    .. 

,iiij   s;iarp  Vaii 

'  VsA  Jltragatens,  and  Yaa  Nostra  ads,  and  Tan 
Ovtits, 
ran  tlicfons,  aia  Vna  Kc«tf,  and  old  Tan  Hatch  ; 
AnA  hrrrAs  tjf  paukcrj  fbilovingt  to  miitdi ; 
'<'  la  liimg^,  with  load  of  needful  pom, 
'  'ic  rear  of  all  the  tribe  of  Vaa& 
f  ir^bted,  jrood  Jiu»bas  Sue, 
r- 1  I  u-  rji   i  rrirt(tiM!*^r^  ftfid  orvlahied  to  be 
Tbr  titlicT  of  n  tmErifrfjiufiuaily, 
Krxt  bioi  (STfiMt  Mich-id  Vmum ;  aDi>06tor  ho 
Qi  Uu^  Jbia«««  of  ibc  lii'rce  demtK^iraoj." 

IIjirin?»  tre   sav,   with  the  comprobetwivc 
tkiiff'  ^!ier worthies^  bitUtluinftuI fa 

JhmivA  _    t  it  waa  high  timo  t^  invito 

r,     AecjrdiDgly   he  olmrged  the 
.0  good  fthip  Eoltickor,  which  hnd 
,^rLMiuu  over,  to  r«sturn  on  hia  next  trip 
Uie  Iftdy.    Thi*  tho  Bkippor  would  Imvo 
ipli»Uod }  bnt  he  fontid  her  in  ill  henllh, 
nd  «•  be  was  AAUin^  her  doiith  woa  aignuhed ; 
■eJ  he  i^iiiiie  with  ill  tiding*  to  Kip,  who.  liko 
■r,  chcriahod  her  memory  till,  ftftci 
J  beset  by  im  irrepresaiblo  Dutch 

f*  riaeut»,  as  much  for  p«ace  sako  as 

r.  ^  tlio  union,    Of  eour«o  Kfttrina 

»,  ■\,  trance,  aud  otio  djay  reaches  tho 

I  u  the  Tuppaan  Zee,     Here  wiu  a 

V  ,  for  there  was  no  conceal- 
'  of  tho  edf-dftn>  in|f  Enoch ; 
,,,1  ^,...,,.  "ir-tion  wo*  to  bo 
ic)low,iidmlnibly 
Lj  now  knot,  was 
mi»JL  In.  8c*daci5d  by  the  good  checir  of  the 
wlHrim  vi !  n,v  Aimckc,  he  temporisisd ;  and 
.  f'  by  tho  ftntbority  of  tho 

i  led  both  wives  to  bo  tried. 

]  '\ry^  ho  siiid,  and  tho  thing 

I  ],    Thb  wa^  a  Inx  deelfiion 

f  fut  he  was  sadly  per- 

|r  The  new  (kmily,  in 

TOnv^v""'*"*  "'''-"  ''*^^'^^''«*  Into  utter  confufeion, 
toil  fTiu  tk»t  goiuj;  to  niln*  The  women  quur- 
ivtlvd  oil  day,  and  EipTJicontlnently  took  to 
4fi&kt»^.  The  l>ouilnle  wiui  ngv^hx  cnllod  in,  tmd 


n<r  !  ' 

tH»?  |. 
deii^ccu 


tbiB  time  proved  hitnBelf  more  of  a  Solomoa 
in  hia  judf^oiit  and  loaa  in  hU  praeUce.  He 
now  odvisoa  a  seporatioD  ;  one  of  the  ladieK  to 
take  tiic  fami^  the  other  Uie  man.  Thi« 
brought  out  the  true  wifb  and  dincloaod  the 
adventurer*  Tiie  widow  choae  the  acre* ;  the 
first  aJfection  triutnphed  in  the  lover^s  anns. 
Annoko  eonsolca  her»elf  by  a  third  inamoge 
to  a  atout  bnr^hcr  of  Spuyten  Duyvel,  the 
Donnttie  gain^  another  fee,  and  the  retirinir 
widow  offering  the  farm  for  «de,  it  if  purchased 
by  the  benevolent  neighborB  and  presented 
to  Rip  ond  Kutrina,  who  tranaroit  a  oamerouA 
ofikjirin^  to  fight  for  their  conntiy  in  tho  War 
for  tho  Union.  Tliisi  botinif  of  coar»e  tho 
unpleasant  morality  of  tho  bigamy^  i«  a  very 
pretty  etory;  bnt  tho  reader  uiuat  make  its 
Boquaintanoe  in  the  anthor\<i  tripping  rhymes. 
Ho  will  0nd  they  will  welt  repay  hia  peni»d. 
The  descriptive  pa«ftogea  ure  exeollcnt ;  nature 
ployi  her  piirt  in  the  hynmB  of  the  neaaona ; 
and  with  tho  abundant  mirth  and  jollity  bo- 
iittinif  the  traditional  mntmon»  of  tlm  Dutch 
fathers,  there  i&  withal  on  proper  occoaions, 
fitly  spoken,  a  truly  rcli^oua  spirit.  Wo  coin- 
mend  in  particular  for  their  humor  and  ohor- 
octer  the  picture*  of  the  Dutch  Dominie  nod 
that  thorn  planted  in  hi&  iiidc,  hia  hall'-dft- 
mented  wife.  It  ia  hardly  fuir  to  detach  a  pco* 
BOge  from  lU  proper  supports  in  the  story; 
but  one  or  two  trtuts  of  the  Dominie  mvf 
serve  to  indjcotc  tho  manner  of  the  book, 

*'  Hi^  bncklcd  shoca  ;  falaliRwd three-cornered  hat , 
Kricc>bi'ocohoB,  ti|eht  above  the  i^vclUng  ho^e; 
Thft  cjwy  way  in  which  be  alwn>  »  wt, 
And  amokod  his  pipe  with  calm,  sertno  ro- 

pose,— 
Would  ID  our  day  look  oddly,  I  roppom. 

*•  Iti  ni.i  f  i,t  Hmes,  tbo  IVtmini^  miL»ht  he  ttmni^ht 

!    I,  for  he  piiJielu'l  I     ur, 

.\  '  H  two,  when  fttilnii  :'^ht 

,  ,,:^,  ....  uutU  liiid  Lriumpht'<i  .    .  i^cr: 

bucli  wiiid  would  muke  our  O^ptdi  loilk  turn 

tSOUJ. 

Sut  in  the  dap  when  poopto  came  from  Hu-* 
^nd  walk  oaten  milei  w  eburoh,  aometaoMa 
Bi}oro, 

Brining  ihHr  lunch  nlonpr,  it  was  no  bar 
If  they  took  back,  bo^iilo  the  fenst,  in  store 
A  basket-ftdl  of  Goipel  crumbs  or  more. 

"  ThingB  differimt  acem  from  dlffennt  pointa  of 
view  r 
We  like  sbort  ftormons,  they  liked  sennoui 
lonB  \ 
Thev  likotl  the  old»  wo  Uko  to  baT©  thini^  new  ; 
VfQ  like  the  doctnne-s  weak,  they  liked  them 
etrong ; 
We  believe,  as  tboy  did,  our  rellfrion  true, 
But  then  we  with  ai  little  aawlli  do. 

**  nonce  they  the  chutoh  clock  placed  ontilde  the 
tower, 
That  all  to  cbtimh  mlpht  alwava  ponotuol  lie^ 
Nor  lo^  A  moment  of  this  faorFa  hour  : 
We  place  it  tin^ttte,  that  the  Dfuntiiti 
ThD  tiioe  to  let  ui  out  may  promptly  see. 


Mil.  CsAJiLCs  AsTOR  Bfti^TEo^a  ''*  lM*rf«r- 
tnm  Thtory  of  Goeernment "  (LeypoUU  and 
Holt)  U  A  timely  politiooJ,  not  partisan,  eaeay 
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of  the  school  of  those  admirable  pamphlets 
on  public  interests,  with  which  the  Bev.  Syd- 
ney Smith  at  once  entertained  and  instructed 
the  public  Whatever  Mr.  Bristed  writes  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  impress  of  his  personal- 
ity ;  with  an  acute  and  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  while  the  reader  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  some  glimpses  and  flavors  of 
English  university  life,  the  turf,  and  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  a  man  who  mingles  the  refine- 
ments of  mental  cultivation  with  the  oi^joy- 
ments  of  fortune  and  fashion.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  tree  should  have  a  relish  ol 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it  grows,  as 
in  the  perfected  world  of  Virgil,  dyers  were  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  rams  and  lambs 
wore  to  walk  about  ui  the  meadows  honestly 
clad  in  purple,  yellow  and  vermilion.  Since 
the  days  of  Montaigne,  this  has  been  the  vir- 
tue and  the  privilege  of  the  Essayists ;  and  if 
the  old  Gascon  were  living,  as  we  wish  he 
were,  in  his  castle  in  his  fancy-nurtured  re- 
tirement, and  were  to  entrust  us  with  a  com- 
mission to  send  to  him  what  was  worth  read- 
ing in  America,  we  should  certainly  consign 
to  his  specular  tower,  from  time  to  time,  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Bristed.  If  there  is  anything 
which  may  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  what  from  the  more  cultivated  class 
of  writers  we  have  had  too  little  of,  a  whole- 
some independence  and  individuality.  Our  men 
of  letters  have  too  often  been  silent  when 
they  should  hove  spoken  ;  and  the  fools  have 
of  course  rushed  in  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  the  state  and  the  community, 
when  men  of  cultivation  and  literature  employ 
their  opportunities  in  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions ;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  that,  after  too  long  a  toleration  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility,  they  are  beginning  to 
speak  out  on  questions  of  importance.  There 
never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  when  a  service  of  this  kind  was  more 
imperatively  demanded. 

Regarding  the  especial  topic  of  Mr.  Bris- 
tcd^s  essay,  much,  of  course,  is  to  be  said.  He 
finds  "interference,"  or  the  law  offeree,  an 
increasing  and  dangerous  power  in  modern 
political  action ;  and  ingeniously,  and  not  with- 
out a  good  show  of  reason,  attributes  much  of 
the  favor  or  tolerance  with  which  it  is  received 
to  the  glitterinsr  success  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  he  considers  the  immoral  parent  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and— he  probably  would  not 
object  to  the  addition  ns  depreciating  the 
family  relation— «<?  magna  componere  parvis — 
Fernando  Wood.  In  one  of  the  speeches  of  this 
eminent  servant  of  the  public,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  "  Martin  Van  Buren  had  said  to 
him,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  had  only 
found  out  after  he  was  out  of  office,  liow  to 
get  along  with  the  American  people.  Said  he, 
'  The  American  people  will  foiigive  any  thing  ia 
a  pabUo  oflloer  except  oowardice.*     Whatever 


else  may  be  charged  against  me,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  no  man  can  accuse  me  of  that."  * 
Mirabeau  was  the  modem  father  of  the  senti- 
ment, VAucUtcty  tovjour$  Vavdaee.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  these  and*  kin- 
dred adventurers  belong  to  an  old  di- 
vision of  the  human  family,  schemers  and 
men  of  audacity,  who  would  any  day,  with 
the  self-lover  in  Bacon,  burn  their  neighbor's 
house  to  roast  their  own  eggs  in  the  ashes. 
The  danger,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is 
not  so  much  frova.  individual  usurpation 
and  example,  as  fVom  a  temporary  in- 
convenience or  inability  of  society  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  suddenly  placed.  The 
rich  yield  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  the  scientific  improvements  of  the  a^, 
have  given  an  immense  development  to  the 
human  race;  population  has  increased  with 
wealth ;  luxury  and  extravogance  have  devel- 
oped their  abundant  evils :  an  old  state  of 
things  is  passing  away ;  the  new  is  not  yet 
fully  established.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  own  country,  which  has  in  addition  to 
provide  foran  unexampled  debt,which  has  nec- 
essarily multiplied  laws  and  statntoa  to  an  rn- 
preccdented  extent.  Our  old. city  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  were  on  the  model  of  vil- 
lage life :  they  have  now  to  control  the  dan- 
gerous classes  of  the  huge  metropolis.  More 
government  was  needed— and  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  too  much.  Ascending  in  the 
scale,  the  war  power  was  exorbitant  in  its  de- 
mands, and  for  the  time  they  had  to  be  paid. 
The  considerations  bearing  on  the  croneral 
question  will  be  found  ably,  and  sometimes 
curiously  treated  by  Mr.  Bristed.  There  is 
one  topic  on  which  he  discourses  with  espe- 
cial unction,  the  Maine  prohibitory,  or,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it,  the  Aquarian  legislation, 
forbidding  by  statute  all  drinks  but  water.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument,  which  is  happily 
relieved  by  many  striking  social  illustrations, 
and  much  felicity  of  statement,  he  has  occft- 
sion  more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Oovernor  Andrew.  Were  that  estimable 
statesman,  whose  death  at  this  time  is  so 
much  to  be  lamented,  yet  living,  he  might  be 
pleased,  with  Mr.  Bristed,  in  the  corroboration 
of  their  views  afforded  in  the  recent  election,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  sturdy  voters  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  prohibitionists  have  failed; 
for  they  have  run  into  the  absurdity  of  con- 
founding the  use  and  abuse  of  a  very  good 
thing.  Some  legislation  in  aid  of  temperance 
may  bo  required.  We  should  be  content  with 
regulating,  in  the  cause  of  enjoyment  and 
virtue,  what  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  poeaible 
to  eradicate. 


It  is  now   more  than  thirty  years  ainoe 

•Beportof  the  N«w  Toik  TrOntMb  ciltd  in  «m 
New  York  Tilllil^VoT.lM|^  MRU 
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thai  ftiithfbl  ohronider,  WUHftm  DttulAp,  pub- 
r  the  Hhe  mid  Pro^roM 
n  the  DdUflil  Hiuicu,"  nn 


....  .         ;  :.  1 

A  orld  of  uTt, 
_b  -  '.rallisi  rise  ol 

ill    unserve  hofr  fkitb- 
ith  (Hie  mnother  iu  »«q- 
Ur;  10  note  the  ft^oiufl  of 
J  to  thftt  of  Irvinj? ;  the  land- 
I  ft    ;►:    4.1     M'lMuid    rufl','{*t^ix|j    the  wooda   »nd 
Ifchii    o:"  Bryant;  the    euuviw    of  Lculte  or 
lEuiit      -•        -   -      -  -    '  ■",-■-  medieTHi  pictnr- 
»qur  itf  fureo  und  md* 

^i-L  ,,    ,,     ..  —    ..   Pill   hjtn    another 

'  tl!«  native  ener^jy  ort^ooper.     Wv 
lapi^  fl.od  iu  ?uoh  A  t'oii^Mvrifton, 
nded    U>    a    n«v|cw    nf    the    fr^^nins    of 
Undft,  tliitt  urt  and  iitcmture  are  btit 
HTniiotiiK — cxp4)n^Qt8  f>(  tho  powers  of  a 
and  thai  l«  rise  in  on«  trrent  depiirt* 
'  Hence  iff  to  riae  m  All.     However 
there  lA   abandant  proof  in  tUo 
I  iunie  bcfor<^  u*^  ^*  Bmk  of  the  Art- 
h>  IIevry  T-  Tlcilerkam,  (Putiinm  <fe 
OTi/t  of  the  fertility  and  vain*  of  Amoricnii 
:  prnvlnr-tionof  the  prei*ent  lime.    The  work 
a  mc-thod  of  ita  own  ;  it  i»  not  a  fontial 
Ittm?*  or  iimply  a  collect  ion  of  nidteriftlit ; 
Mt  »  upecie*  of  philo«^ophical  anrvey  of  the 
ftt&re  flfcid,  in  which  thoiij^htfid  and  in(?cnioiis 
aUiU'ins  are  weaved  around  the  central  in- 
Best  of  biogrophy.     There  are  persona!  de- 
liU  in  abundance ;   particular  notices  of  the 
paintinsrs  and    litmnes^  wiili 
n  of  thoir  piirehni*r'r*    and 
it.iv-,  I  he  book  la  n  i^nBioiietil  ;rnidp 
v»led(^  and  Bpprcoiotion  of  tlit^  Art 
I    IHk-^t  and    pre?*ent.     For  the  flrst 
I  tj  fairly  prenenied  as  a  wi»olo ; 

Fii  uo  hnH  not  stiidiouHly  looked 

hita  this  TnmMer — and  few  liave  had  the  opf>or- 
tnn?t;«'-''7ritl  bo  surprised  to  pcrwsire  l»ow 
t-  '  (^  theme  la  in  ititoroal^  how  varied 

I,  how  pict\trea«jiie  iu  rta  details; 
tid,  M^h'it   if  the  consammnte  flower    of  all 
«,  liow  wann  and  iftowinir  ibe  piotttre  la 
I  xSxme  n>ora)  lightB  of  the  Ktrti^le  of  f;enlua 
Ah  difBcnliie*;   of  ihi^  cnlturn  of  the  ti*to 

%h"    "'1  .';,.M-.    .,<  .1 — rion  of  the 

tton  ;  of  the 
v'unjct>t*,  at- 
tend* the  fnil  devotion  of  the  faeultiefi  to  a 
nenrioe  of  love  and  purity.  It  la  to  the  honor 
Ihn*  f.ir  of  Ainorican  art  as  of  Ainerieali  \eU 
ter»,tVfrii  thi?  piijfe  and  the  caiivaa  have  nex'er 
K  uifld  by  unworthy  meana  to  un* 

V  1?.    Ko   one    has  «infio  to  blash 

IT         I         :  I  L'  *  !i  titirary  or   pio- 

t-  r  '  ortinti  hrtve  ao 

eotii^it^-ind  h,-,«  *»r.j  V. MM  u  «l<Midy  puln  of 
powKf  in  tlm  H^ht  dlreeilon. 


ConaldemUons  like  those  mtiwt  prettoni 
theniaelvQii  to  the  tniud  of  the  rnoet  oriri)- 
le«a  reader  aa  \i\n  eye  mna  over  the 
pA^a  of  Mr,  TucUeritiaire  atiraolive  vol- 
ume. BlfirtinjT  with  the  curly  portrtiti  [mint- 
era,  chicrlly  of  the  lievolntiunury  era,  with 
an  eh  honored  names  at  the  entrnnco  aa 
Copley,  Trumbull,  Wt?«t,  8luart,  AlUtoti«  Lcd^ 
lie  and  their  brclhrcu,  who  are  alill  repre* 
sented  nmonjf  ua  in  tlic  iilutilrions  examplea  of 
Sully  and  Mor>e,  the  record,  *o  short  a  Itmo 
aeparates  tia  from  the  fir»t  bcjEirinmnff  ofiut  in  the 
country,  ia  prts^ently  crowded  with  the  throng- 
ine  e.ihibitom  of  our  day.  The  '^  Book  of  iho 
Arti^L»^^  oontaina  them  all  along  the  century 
from  Sniybert  to  Hierwtadt,  tho  chiefs  who 
have  now  their  renown  witli  yenrs  and 
aohievauionta,  shining  in  itiui^te  diaptera  in 
planetary  Rtate;  with  hosts  of  younger  eoJel>- 
ritiea  in  nebular  grtmi*  fast  resolving  mi der 
the  geniiil  critic^s  telescope  into  independent 
stellar  rrstemit.  The  Landscape  Painten,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  repnlation  of  the 
country,  have  appropriately  aseotlcm  of  their 
own ;  while  the  Sculptnni,  but  one  of  whom^ 
wo  believe,  Oreenough,  figured  in  Dnnlnp^s 
narrative,  dose  the  work  \\\  a  like  nt tractive 
group.  Many  new  nainea  of  artists  known  In 
onr  galleriei^,  but  of  whom  tittle  has  been 
written^  are  to  be  found  in  the  volatile ;  \vlth 
much  that  i«  new  relating  to  others,  as,  among 
various  in^tanres,  tu  the  ehapter»  iriven  to 
We»t,  Mor«o,  Inmnn,  Chapman  and  Towers. 
The  local  coloring  which  oooneots  the  artisl^a 
life  with  the  infliieoce»  of  home  ttcenery^ 
climatia  itnprei^ioiift,  imd  the  OMOciatUma  of 
travel,  gives  a  particular  interest  to  the  au- 
thor^a  Bketchcs«.  Indeed,  be  would  aoem  to 
have  caught  much  of  the  apirit  of  their 
work  from  his  ob»er  vat  ions  in  their  studios. 
His  intimacy  with  imuiy  of  them  hoa  given 
him  peculiar  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
light.^  and  fthadea  of  charHcier.  Altogether, 
looking  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  writer  has 
worked,  the  materials  he  hoM  in  hand,  the  in- 
terest of  the  theme,  and,  tu  a  great  dcL'^ree,  the 
novelty  of  the  work,  with  ita  eminently  na- 
tional character,  wre  muy  confidently  commend 
it  to  our  oounirymen,  now  that  they  have  been 
at  least  suificicotly  anppliod  with  war  Idsto- 
riciji  and  narrativc»  of  pain  and  sufTcrinig,  aa  n 
worthy  memorial  of  the  genUor  arta  of  PeaM. 

TitE  students  of  American  history  mnat 
be  gmlifled  by  a  new  and  important  addition 
to  their  stock  of  original  mat^riatA,  iti  a  vol- 
nme  just  Issued  by  the  "Bradford  Club/'  en- 
titled, Ths  Arm^  f^rr*iipond*nci  f>/  Ot/ond 
John  lAturvm^  in  the  y**ir6  1777-S,  now  fimt 
printed  from  Oniriual  Letter*  addressed  to 
ids  fatlir     'T  ^  "    -iident  of  (*on- 

greaa.**  iii,  snd  hnving 

been  ctini*  *.  M..*..,,  ,...  .  ,,..,.. M:y  written  from 
the  camp  (tbr  Colonel  Laurens^  it  iprill  be  re- 
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( tnombered,  wiw  at    ihe  period  iodjeaicd  a 

member  of  the  stAlf  of  Gencfal  Waahmgton, 

and  at  tim<.«fi  wiw  nclitiii,'  na  his  pnriite  fiecre- 

tftry),  tlieir  iiiterest  it»iy  bo  readily  appreciated. 

I  They  cover  the  militnry  tnoveincnts  in  Penn- 

)  ftylvania  prior  nnd  enbHcqueat  to  the  enCAmp- 

[  meat  At  Valley  For^re,  inci  tiding  the  stern  in- 

'  «i(!ent«  of  thnt  erilicnl   period,,  the  ^lega  of 

Fort  Miltiin,  iiiid  n  full  account^  written  from 

Iho  field)  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.    Thyso 

papers  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to,  or  oat 

i  of  the  rcflch  of  our  UistoriiinH.    The  origiuiila 

j^re  now,  with  a  very  iralnuhto  aerie s  of  ihe 

I  Hertry  Lrtureiip   Papers,  In  the  possession  of 

tJie  LoTig  lalatid  Historical  Bodety,  forming 

an  important  portion  of  tbeir  recent  icquial^ 

iions. 

It    ifl    Bomewhnt  eingnkr   that^    with  the 
attention  for  some  time  pai^t  given  to  Amcri- 
Cftn  records  of  thin  kituJ,  und  the  hiatortcid 
charticterd  of  the  Revolutionary  orcii  so  little 
ahunld  be  popat&rly  known  of  Uie  Lanren«e9| 
[i&ther   And    Aon.    {partleuhirly  of  the    Utter, 
[whose  ehivfllroua  cnretr  und  death  in  batUe 
l«t  the  e.afly  ago  of  twenty -sevens  after  having 
■  rendered  the  most  i  m  port  Ant  aorvicea  to  hia 
Loountnr,  at  hofnc  and  in  France,  entitle  him 
to  the  endcarine^  memories  which  iittiioh  to 
Fuch  heroes  n*  Warren  and  Montpfomcry,   Tbo 
explaniition  of  this  nejjfleet  is,  that  liio  hero, 
Lborn  and  dyings  in  the  South,  hiut  shared  in 
the  innttention  which  hfli  gcncrnlly  befallen 
'the  biHtorical  worthies  of  that  portion  of  the 
Iconntry.    Had  New  Encfland,  with  it*  literary 
prenervativo  menn«,  the  cnro  of  such  a  rcput-o- 
tion,  the  **  Bradford  Club'*  could  not  at  thifl 
day  hdvc  the  credit  of  presenting  the  claims 
of  Ci^lontl  Latirenn  to  notice  as  a  novel  sub- 
ject to  their  friends.     TIiIb,  however,  is  now 
done  in  a  privately  printed  volume  of  rare 
elegance,  which  include*,  besides  the  *'  Let- 
ten*,'^  wliieh  are  written  in  a  remarkably  can- 
did, engaging  style,  an  inlerestiiiii  iutroduc- 
^tory  memoir  from  the  penial  peuof  thcBonth- 
frn  author,  William  Gilmore  Simma^      There 
•  A  dioice  engraving  by  Burt,  from  nn 
Dal  portrait,  the  first  of  Colonel  Laiircnn 
r  execnted- 

The  **  Club,"  we  may  Rtiile  fur  the  in  forma* 
tion  of  distant  readers,  ift  on  associatjon  of 
lesAthan  n  half  dozen  merehantaof  New  York, 
who,  sustained  by  a  limited  nnnvber  of  sub- 
scribers, hnve  engaged  in  the  publicntion, 
fiiom  time  to  time,  of  valuable  original  mate- 
Us  for  the  atiidy  of  American  history.  They 
Jive  thua  iuT  bocn  fortunate  in  their  ffubjeeta 
(lid  oditons,  and,  we  may  tiddj  in  the  luxury 
pf  their  books,  given  by  iKdr  prinleft  Mr. 
>li,  of  Albany*  This^  is  the  seventh  of 
[»teirnlar  iMoes ;  amouff  them  nro  FtUe 
Halteek'a  *♦  LVoakem,'*  the  Hon.  Mr. 
|nrphy*a  curinn**  "  Authaloi^y  of  Xew  Noth- 
(rland,^'  and  Buckinghimi  Smith's  faitlifnlly 
edited  "  Narrative  of  tho  Cnrwr  of  D«  Soto.*' 


I^  a  volume  entitled  Th*  OuUutt  i>#- 
mandtd  by  Modem  L\fe  (Applelon  Si  Co.)« 
Br.  YouMAjre  ha«  rendered  an  acceptable  aer- 
vico  to  all  who  would  understand  intolligently 
tho  elementary  principles  involved  in  the  im- 
portant educational  t|UO«tions  of  the  day,  by 
brinjoring  together  a  ttcries  of  addrcsse*  and 
arjrumeota  on  the  general  snbjeut,  wiih  e&pe* 
eiol  reference  to  the  daima  of  icicntitio  study 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  around  niid 
within  us*.  Aniong  the  writers  whose  vivwa 
he  has  presented  to  us,  are  WbewoU,  Tyndal), 
Faruday>  Liebig,  Uerbert  Spencer,  and  the 
leading  European  authorities,  while  our  own 
country  is  well  reprei»*'.ntcd  by  Waylund,  Br, 
Draper,  Prci^jdenl  Hill,  of  Harvard,  and  Frea- 
idont  Barnard,  of  Columbia  CciIIege.  Mncli 
attention  is  given  in  tlieae  dl»conr«ea,  and  in 
the  papers  contributed  by  tho  editor,  to  tho 
proper  order  of  studies,  and  the  development 
and  discipline  of  tho  faculties — topics  which 
are  very  happily  discnsttcd  by  President*  Hill 
and  Barnard,  both  of  whom  agree  in  depre- 
cating the  uaurpat-ion  of  the  perceptive  by  tho 
ratiocinalivo  powers  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

All  Dr.  Youmans^  authorities,  more  or  lc«g, 
nnite  in  the  view  that  the  excluciive  chii^ical 
training  handed  down  by  tradition  in  tlio  old 
universities,  fuils  to  supply  tlie  dcnumds  of 
modem  culture,  is  limited  In  its  nature,  and 
—  at  least  ao  fkr  as  especial  atiainments  are 
concomed — fallacions  in  its  pretences.  Tl^cy 
would  substitute  for  it,  or  supplement  it  with, 
a  study  of  the  hiwi  of  life  and  the  material 
world.  This  is  certainly  an  improvement  In 
the  elements  of  the  conteat,  ai»  it  w«»  formerly 
maintained,  between  the  classics  and  the  pure 
niathematicf .  Much,  it  mu6t  he  admitted,  is 
to  be  gained  by  a  proper  devotion  to  the  nat- 
ural history  soiuncua,  and  it  is  but  a  truism, 
though  a  neglected  one,  to  assort  tiiat  the 
study  of  our  phviteal  well-lieing  should  pre- 
cede all  others.  The  sound  body  Is  the  india- 
pensahle  habitation  for  the  sound  mind*  Tlie 
advantiige  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  our 
schools  tind  colleges  is  not  that  tho  pupils  be- 
come adepts  in  p>hiloIogical  acumen,  which  h 
attained  by  very  (e^w^  but  that  tliey  arc,  as  it 
were,  in  trod  need  to  the  best  society,  both  an- 
cienl  and  modem,  in  a  knowledge  of  groat 
authors,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  literature 
which  awakens  at  once  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Tho  conscience  is  educat- 
ed with  tho  judgment.  All  tho  groat  world 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  opened  to  ihw  view  ; 
tlio  tttudent  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and 
IT.H  '-    '  -  — \:-       -  '••'M»,ia 

n  jth 

hvi,,^  ,  .v-ril- 

ticM,  iipi  Jtifl, 

and  at '  V    ,       .  ym- 

pathy  thinr  virines  or  il  un- 

iwilf.    Then  there  is  an  ii  leot 

of  tttst^  a  oaltttre\if  the  iutHiftnatlou,  a  hit- 
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m&nixluff  power,  a  iubtle  mo^eiism  of  human 

"i   »  dry  fitndy  of  mnterlnJ  objocta 

ifiBpire.    But  there  is  rculiy  no  oc- 

'  nfiicl  in  ihc3  matter ;  the  qnesi- 

tic  of  proportioiii  of  AdApta- 

-   aft  to  the  finite  opportnnVtiea 

and  varied  or^anizAtion  of  Bliort-Uvcd  moQi 

ToMfrivu  At  this  proportion,  to  aiiiipt  ita  ay  a* 

tem   not  merely   to  tlie  snppoaod  woota  of 

T«(yJrrn  dviliiation^  but  to  the  powers  of  the 

',   la  iho  grout  problem  wluah  tho 

jf  educntiou  have  to  boIvo  at  tho 

ut  day.     When  they  have  done  their 

li^  wiU  probably  find  Dnmc  Nature,  tho 

ilatreas,  occosion&lly  graduating  her 

_^  ||||l^'|nipUa|  TcithoQt  much  regurd  to  their 

*imieiAt  devices.  , 


ViosY  timay  good  hooka  of  European  tmv- 
el  have  been  written  by  ^mericanfi.  Indeed 
Iherte  haa  been  a  conatant  eacoesaion  of  Uiem 
for  the  Iftftt  half  century.  They  began,  ai  was 
t\n9  fiiahioD  of  the  ttm&,  and  the  neod  of  thti 
oocnsloDf  when  information  was  required^ 
with  being'  very  litend  and  dcftcrlpiivo,  with 
IfOtt  of  goide-book  pationeo  of  iiivoi^tigation 
lidelity  of  stAtement,— oopioua  reaotircc^i  of 
fho^t  mftking-,  which  Murray  has  for  some 
I  ycttra  past  pretty  effectually  cut  off  iiom  tho 
T»ee*  Yet  these  iodustrioua  chrouidea  liad 
their  merit,  and  it  ispometiracsarolicf  at  prca- 
ont  to  turn  ft-om  the  overdone  inodern  dia- 
quUition  to  the  fact«§  and  f<«r«onal  incidents 
in  the  narrative  of  euch  wayfHrera,  for  iostJinco, 
>a  fgood  Dr.  Oriacom  and  the  ftceompliahcd 
Carter,  There  were  a  number  of  tliut  aoliool, 
who  told  na  all  about  post-ltor»e6,  and  w&iteni| 
ind  bllla  of  fiire,  and  cathedml»|  and  Chain- 
worth,  nnd  Blenheim,  and  other  well-known 
IiKUiU«  of  the  tourist.  U  wo^  sometlkiug  then 
to  b«  a  trav tiller,  when  the  attention  of  the 
rcodctr  might  be  itftiined  so  caaily.  Nowaday* 
one  ratifii  go  a  little  deeper  beneath  the  surface, 
I  dr  99tfn  to  do  ao,  which  eometimoa  anawora 
'  the  purpwo  n»  we!].  Willis  woa  one  of  tho 
ftfal  10  impart  tho  graeea  of  expression  to  the 
oM  atory,  and  to  add  some  piquimcy  to  the 
»dd  mAlorittL  HIa  '*  Petjcilliiig*  by  tlie  Way  '* 
were  read  weekly  in  the  old  **  Mirror/'  with 
A  dcltfrht  which  the  tourist  of  tho  present 
day  of  hackneyed  falicltioa  eon  hardly  expect 
t.i  ln.r,ir<*  Siindcraon,  the  clover  Philtwlel- 
iirj  along  at'uQt  the  aame  time  with 
lie*  of  Pftria,"  a  lively  book  which 
rviioctC'd  much  of  tho  genina  of  tho  place. 
li  waa  a  capital  jETUido,  in  the  daya  of  Louis 
Fhtlippe,  to  tlie  entertaiiung  haunt*  of  the  gtiy 
l^ty.  We  remember,  in  our  admiration  of  hli 
I  ronewing  one  of  hia  exporienecs  in  & 
I  dinner  at  Kricotcau'a,  in  the  I^tiu  quar- 
^  but  hnd  no  d<'"jro  to  rr-pcat  the  exptsri* 
fnettl  tn  Uirtt  region,  prtfcrrliiL'  to  follow  on 
hU  tmeka  »t  Vcry^a  and  V'efourV  and  tho 
RooH^r  de  Cauoole.     There  waa  laaao  Apple- 


ton  Jewctt,  too,  the  firat,  we  are  ioollned  to 
think,  of  the  tourlats  who  cboae  their  point$, 
grouped  the  incidents,  and  served  the  whole 
ermothered  in  a  piquant  aauce  of  cntcrtziiniug 
critical  diiiquinition.  Ho  waa  a  good  writer ,  con- 
tributing hia  chapters  to  the  "American Month- 
ly MttgaziuQ/*  which  Park  Benjamin,  whim  the 
literary  fervor  woa  lauguiahing  in  the  modern 
Athena,  came  from  Boston  to  Now  York  to  edit. 
Slidell  Mackonzic^tt  capital  book  on  Sptiln  will  ha 
remembered ;  and  ita  pleuaant,  but  leas  known 
follower,  ^'Tho  Amerioau  in  Englaudi^' should 
not  bo  forgotten. 

The  later  touriata  of  eminence  in  their  doy  ta^ 
numeroua^  and  many  of  them  atiH  hold  their 
place  in  our  Ubrariei*.  Several  booka  of  Fcnl* 
more  Cooper,  ovcr^hftdowed  by  his  nuveia^  have 
been  too  lightly  suffered  to  slip  from  tho  pub- 
liaUors^  stock,  and  might  well  bear  revival. 
Irving^a  ''Sketch  Book"  and  Loagfullow> 
**  Outre  Mer  *'  belong  to  tho  region  of  jK»etry 
and  inrentioDi  though  when  they  are  content 
with  actnal  acenca,  nothing  can  be  more 
faitViAil*  Emerson's  **  English  Traita^*  «nd 
ILawthome-s  **  Our  Old  Home"  are  prol^- 
bly  as  sul)Uo  and  a  pin  ted  volumea  ua  have 
been  written  about  England  aince  the  wise 
and  witty  Enxsmua  recorded  hia  obacrvationa. 
of  tho  country.  Spain  and  Egypt  hnvc  l^eoll^ 
favorite  groun da  of  our  tourista,  and  hitel]f  f 
they  have  made  some  sueceaaftU  inrotuila  v)poa  j 
Ilidy,  Story  has  given  a  faithful  daguerreotype  * 
of  Koine,  and  Howkil*,  worthy  of  anaociulion 
with  the  choicoat  of  our  company  of  truvcllcn» 
hftfi  done  oa  mooh  for  another  haunt  of  Uio 
imagination  in  hia  Vtnttian  Li/e^  a  book 
which  it  gives  us  plena uro  to  see  hua  rwpidly 
passed  to  a  third  edition.  Itia,  oa  cvcrv  ^ody^ 
knows,  iull  of  interesting  detalla,  gathered  inn 
consular  rcaldeneo  of  several  yeara  ;  la  candid 
and  independent  in  ita  observation ji,  is  in- 
formed by  the  aympathioa  of  a  scholar,  nnd 
hlenda  a  vein  of  philosophy  with  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world,  Theao  are  good  qualities  J 
of  which  our  roudiog  public,  to  thctr  credit^  * 
would  willmgly  have  more.  Condcqncntly^ 
Mr.  llowolU  gooa  on  serving  up  other  Uta  of 
Italy,  with  equal  gusto*  IYih  ItuHan  J&ur^  ^ 
nty9  (Uurd  &  Houghton)  are  quite  as 
tractive  oa  hia  chapter*  on  Venice,  and  havi 
tho  charm  of  variety  in  a  freqaor^t  eltuj^ge  c ' 
scene.  They  are  a  aerica  of  talUau^  rimHtSp  1 
nlwnya  picturesque,  end  at  llmea  qnitedror 
mutic^ 


Br    the  aide   of  Mr.  Howella^    bookt  we 
may   place    Th*    Champa ^n^    (h^mir^^  which 
in  a  few  months  hits   reiiched  a  Bee<vnd  edi- 
tion, (Koatledge),  by  Bu.  Korii;uT  Toiira,  aboj 
**a  picked  man    of    countrioa,^'   an    autho 
whoso  vivid,  emphatic  picturca  of  life  and  socie»l 
ly.  of  wluitevcr  lond  he  writes,  are  fllwa^a  ae-| 
eoptable  to  the  public.    In  Iheso  s ketch ea  of  ( 
the   wine* producing  regions  almnt  Eheima, 
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Dr.  Tomes  giyes  us  the  benefit  of  his  offldal 
coDsnlar  experience  in  his  one  or  two  years 
rosidonco  at  that  place,  when  the  now  custom 
regulations  of  tlie  United  States,  of  which  he 
had  charge,  rendered  his  position  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  The  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  whole  process  of  Cham- 
pagne growth  and  manufacture,  is  presented 
in  his  volume,  with  notices  of  the  great  deal- 
ers, and  sketches  of  provincial  life  in  France, 
a  ftind  of  spirited  table-talk,  worthy  com- 
panionship with  the  festival  explosions  of  the 
best  vintage  secured  in  the  region. 


The  publication  of  the  Louim  Mtthlbach 
Hi9t4jric(d  youU  (Applcton  &  Co.)  is  an 
episode  in  the  bookselling  records  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  demand  for  these  works,  out 
of  Gcrmony,  is,  we  believe,  oltogether  con- 
fined to  this  conntry.  At  least  they  have  not 
been  translated,  or  the  translations  republished 
in  England.  They  arc  thus  copyright  works, 
and  are  nn  illustration  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Parton,  in  his  recent  eshay  on  literary 
property,  of  the  value  to  a  publisher  of  trans- 
lations of  acceptable  foreign  authors.  The 
books  themselves,  which  cover  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  stock  availabilities  of  romantic  his- 
tory, are  built  up  largely  of  the  materials  af- 
forded by  memoirs  aftd  the  gossiping  chron- 
icles of  the  periods  treated  of,  with  a  particu- 
lar leaning  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
narrative  is  methodically  arranged  with  an 
eye  to  stage  effect,  and  a  constant  change  of 
scene  in  melodramatic  tableaux.  The  books 
are  not  history,  and  not  altogether  novels  ;  but 
a  blfcuding  of  fact  and  invention,  in  a  stylo  at- 
tractive to  a  largo  class  of  readers,  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  original  autiioritics. 


Professor  John  Ttndall's  recent  work  on 
Sovnd  (Appleton&  Co.)  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day.  In 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  he  gives  a  complete 
exposition  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  upon 
the  subject.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  unu- 
sual clearness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration ;  and  as  the  work  is  intended  for  pop- 
ular reading,  algebraic  formulas  and  tochnieal 
terms  have  been  avoided  as  fiu*  as  possible. 
The  al>senoo  of  the  experiments  which  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  original  lectures,  has  been 
supplied  by  an  abundance  of  engravings. 
Professor  Tyndairs  researches  in  this  branch 
of  physics,  and  in  the  kindred  subject  of  heat, 
have  gained  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
scientific  investigators  of  the  doy,  and  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution has  acquired  tcom  the  labors  of  Davy, 
Brewster,  and  Faraday. 

To  those  housekeepers  who  have  become 
fiunilior  with  Bloi's  practical  and  economical 


receipts  through  his  lectures,  his  new  Tdome, 
Handbook  of  Practical  Ooottry  (Appleton*B), 
needs  no  recommendation..  Perhaps  Ameri- 
can taste  would  bo  better  satisfied  with  more 
puddings  and  pastry,  and  fewer  varieties  of 
meat  and  fish ;  but  then  BIot*8  miasion  is  to 
purify  and  reform  the  American  style  of  eat- 
ing. The  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
aD  ladies  who  wish  to  make  cooking  more  of  a 
fine  art. 


At  the  head  of  the  Christmas  books,  of 
which  the  season  is  prolific,  we  are  disposed  to 
place  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Snow 
Bound,  (Ticknor  A  Fields,)  by  the  venenUe 
WBrmsR,  whose  poetic  fervor  bums  only  the 
more  warmly  with  age,  as  the  logs  on  the 
hearth-stone,  after  the  sputter  and  smoke  are 
over,  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  fire,  glow 
with  their  intenseat  fiame.  His  verse  has 
gained  in  simplicity  and  not  lost  in  power. 
The  tranquil,  idyllic  pictures  of  "Snow 
Bound,'*  in  which  home  and  the  affections  are 
set  in  a  fi-osty  framework  of  out-door  scenery, 
invite  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Fenn  in 
his  designs  has  gracefully  followed  the  author 
through  the  changing  scenes  of  his  narrative, 
seconding  his  genial  reveries  at  every  turn ; 
and  has  been  most  ably  assisted  in  his  pleasant 
task  by  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Linton,  whose  wood-cuts  vie  with  the  best 
productions  of  the  English  school.  The  paper 
on  which  the  work  is  printed  is  smooth  and 
solid,  presenting  one  of  the  choicest  imprints  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Prtis. 


Thf  Gho9t,  by  William  D.  OTonxor,  (Put- 
nam &  Son,)  expressly  challenges  attention,  as 
its  name  imports,  as  a  Christmas  story.  In  an 
elegantly  printed  little  volume,  tlio  author, 
aided  by  two  excellent  illustrations  by  Thomas 
Nast,  relates  with  spirit  the  story  of  a  money- 
loving  landlord— the  scene  is  laid  in  t!»c  good 
city  of  Boston — whose  heart  was  softened  by 
his  recollections  of  a  departed  early  com- 
panion, a  man  of  genius  and  suffering,  who 
left  him  as  a  legacy  an  injunction  to  serve  his 
fellow-creatures  in  obedience  to  the  great  law 
of  charity.  Tliis  hounting  suggestion  is  the 
ghost,  who  on  a  Christmas  Eve  finally,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  lovinpr  daughter  and 
the  appeal  of  a  female  tenant,  gets  the  better 
of  the  old  man's  obduracy.  "When  lie  has  ex- 
perienced the  "luxury  of  doing  good''  the 
spectral  visitor's  mission  is  naturally  at  an 
end. 


TrRrnxo  from  the  little  work  of  fiction  just 
noticed,  inculcating  the  law  of  Christian  kind- 
ness, it  Ib  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  volume  re- 
counting some  of  the  practical  triumphs  of  this 
spirit,  which  ar^  the  glory  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. There  are  spread  before  us  in  The  Bo- 
manceqf  Chariiy,  by  Joiix  Ds  Libfde  (Rout- 
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9^-    ^  ,  aconJcnsnliouof  ttlargcrbooki 

ti  luvur  pQiue  months  .'ij;a,  c]jtUI*id| 

*'S4X   :v.  *       ng   tlio   Chunties  of  Eti- 

rt»po»"  %  iii  tt  pleasant,  narrnUvo, 

mt^wptiir^vt  .  [  rt^rinl  -k"t  I't^^  of  fuun- 
(tew  ond  bniM     -  ,   '      i  fi>p»  l>rog- 

Tv»»..    lUiil     r.ifsLviL   u'Mi'lilJ'.li    Lif     rjUlO  of  the 

d'  C'f  tJio  bonovolcsut*  odiiwtioiJiil, 

tji  ;  ililUbmciiU  for  Iho  Aid  of  po\'- 

trtf  Rtid  *iiircriug  in  central  and  northL'm 
EttJropQ»  fron»  tlio  Nortlioru  Ocean  to  the  Alps, 
la  dm  Xetlterknds  al  Zatphcn — <in  ttpproprmto 
tpol  far  IV  work  cf  mercy,  that  where  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  fell  nnd  died— at  lLimbiirg!i,  on 
th«  Uhtno,  in  Switzerland,     AjBaociivtivo  effort 

of  IhtK  lj«ievolent  r"- ^-    independent  of 

Unmediiito  Church  u,  aeeni*  to  find 

HJ^Ot.Tr,!    Im   r<u     in  .  ,    ai it   COnntHoS  Of 

Et:  doiibUc«»,  have  tlio 

cfl  Lirch  to  renewed  ex- 

ertjr  '  r  .  r  uucicnt  work.  It  Id  mitomBliing 
in  llii  -K  Li;  -,  wlmt  oti^  uiun  or  woman,  prop- 
erly qiiAlifled  and  irmpirtui  for  iho  work,  may 
nocoixijiliiih.  Dr.  LIufdo':!  «tory  ia  Ihroitghout 
m  intCTd^tiag  one.  TruveUerft  to  Europe  «id 
idbOM  who  tc&d  lit  homo  wunld  do  well  to 
iii*k«  tltomiKlTas  ttcquulntcd  witli  hi9  imrra* 
flT«i.  The  virtues  of  other  Inn  da  htq  eertuitily 
•I  wciU  wortli  e^tndving  iia  the  viccs^,  which 
tiftVQiIcn  flTO  opt  to  kurn  more  about. 


It  is  somewhat  dilScult  to  settle  down  to 
IcriCJOfU  estimate  of  im  authored  potrna,  whon 
tbo  Tcr^CH  come  io  na  in  such  finu  holiJAy 
trim  ai  tha  poems  LuciUy  by  Owex  MtiiE- 
ptTH  (Ticknor  &  Field*),  and  **  North  Const, 
lad  Other  Poems,  ^^  by  Bobert  Buchimim 
{Boutlcdg^  i&  Sons).  The  eye  u  flrat  at- 
tracted by  th*^  brilliant  deoomtionSi  the  thiok, 
gloftiiy  paper,  the  gold-leaf,  and  the  mauifold 
lirljsiic  ^occa  of  the  Brothers  Dolzlel ;  and  it 
tiit  H-A  it  wore,  wo  havo  dl vested  the 
bftll-room  ftuery  and  oxtrava- 
-,  that  we  are  able  io  see  her  In 
htr  simple  personal  atlractious*  It  Ib  Ball 
and  Btuck  with  their  diamonds,  or  the  laccs 
Addailka  of  Stewart,  or  the  skilful  manipuli- 
ti<m  of  Dieden  that  wo  are  for  the  lime  ad- 
miring. The  ]ftdy*A  turn  cornea  at  last,  ond 
wo  forffot  them  alh  We  may,  however,  be 
doi:  '  L'c  to  the  brillixinco  of  the  ftttire 

in  r  publishers  have  invoated  two 

of  "«  authors  of  the  day,  Bincc, 

ll  t  is  in  exceedingly  gOfKl  tuste, 

Id    iL  of  the  productions  is  proof 

|0iubt  liny  oppUcatioD  of  the  old  saying  of 
workmauship  aurpasalng  tho  ninteriaL 
Bt^idci,  the  reolletio  cbiiractcr  of  the  iltustrn- 
lions  has  ita  sabdnlng  effect,  bringing  the 
IfDZBr  down  to  a  »ober  appreciation  of  tlio  text. 
Th«  rwpiittttion  of  *'  Lucile,"  indeed,  is  sufll* 
cit  I;  for,  has  it  not  been  in 

**  and  consequently  'in  the 

hstiiui  MI  uu  uiii  n  mlars  of  poetry  in  Amerl(^, 
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A  familiar  companion,  since  its  firat  publica- 
tion f — a  charming  novel,  wilh  iE«  society  oir» 
and  more  private  sensibilities  and  hcnrt  ad* 
ventures,  tickling  the  ftincy  with  its  seem- 
ingly careless  but  niost  srttiiticitl  rhyming. 
Now,  with  it«  portrait  of  the  author,  Eoljort 
Lytton,  aa  a  frontispiece,  a  countenance 
marked  with  the  impress  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  the  flnoly^rawn,  earncBt,  and, 
at  tinioa,  passionate  ilhistr&tiuua  ui  Du  Mau- 
rior,  the  work  may  fkirly  bo  said  to  renew  it» 
existence* 

The  volume  of  Bobert  Buchanan,  with  the 
exception  of  three  of  its  numerous  separate 
poema,  is  entirely  new  to  the  public.  It  i» 
too  little  to  say  of  it  that  it  well  suntaina  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  "  Meg  B{ane,'^  the 
opening  poem,  is  the  story  of  a  heroine  of  the 
northern  5ca«,  a  simple,  stout-hearted  woman 
of  tlie  '*  north  coast,  ^'  schooled  in  adven^tty, 
braving  the  ocean  in  deeds  of  daring  and  hu- 
manity, BUBtainod  in  a  great  private  sorrow  by 
tlie  strength  of  a  sorrow  yet  deeper,  her  love  for 
hor  half-witted  son.  These  are  the  elomeota  of  a 
pathetic  poem  of  great  power  and  moral  beauty. 
The  treatment  of  the  theme,  with  the  eool 
breath  of  the  ocean  and  ltd  aablimities  tem- 
pering the  scene,  ia  worthy  of  tbo  old  ballad 
age.  An  '*  English  ^'  and  another  "  Scottish 
Eclogue,*'  exhibit  a  fine  spirit  of  characLcrizji- 
tion  of  certain  religious  phenomena  of  the  two 
countries.  ''  A  Saint^a  Story  "  ia  in  an  origi- 
nal vein,  with  a  peculiar  ^cination  in  its  wild 
humors.  "  A  Poem  to  David''  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Scottish  poet,  David  Gray, 
in  which  a  complaint  of  death  is  turned  to 
minister  to  the  express>ion  of  tenderness  and 
affection.  We  might  particularize  others,  fbr 
tlie  tyre  of  the  author  has  many  atringa,  bnt 
mu.^t  be  content  with  a  general  commendation 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  thoughtful  and  fre- 
qntntly  forcible  character  of  tho  illntitraliona, 
especially  in  the  viewa  of  tho  soa-ahore  of  tho 
opeomg  poem,  by  T.  Daladel,  and  tho  fantnsiea 
of  the  "  Saint'B  Story,*'  by  Houghton.  The 
animal  subject*,  by  J.  Wolf,  **The  Moor 
,Heu''  and  **  Highland  Doer,''  are  ftiU  of 
spirit. 


r«  L§Q4nd$  </  SL  Gistndolitis  (Putnam 
&  Son)  ia  tho  story  of  a  lady  of  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur,  and  fair  Gucnever,  whose 
heart,  long  finding  no  suitor,  among  those  who 
claimed  it,  to  satisfy  its  longings,  was  at  last 
aruittcu  by  the  prowess  of  a  knight,  whoso 
maniage  to  another  drove  gentJe  Gwendoline 
to  sorrow  and  retirement.  There  an  angclio 
vision  was  vouchsafed  to  her  troubled  spirit, 
wliich  thenceforward  sought  consolation  and* 
repose  in  the  holy  work  of  founding  an  ab- 
bey; bnt  even  in  good  works  and  in  th6 
Ijour  of  death  lior  disappointmc^nt  did  not  for- 
sake her.  At  tho  time  of  her  deportiire,  whon 
llic  nuns  fain  would  ask  for  her  heart  to  bo 
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taken  and  ensltrindd  fn  eUvcr  on  the  altar  of 
the  Virgio  in  the  abbey,  *♦  Mync  hoiirte  (sckylho 
she)  yee  eUall  biime,  and  iipou  &t«  Cutheriiiti'ii 
Clylle  yoo  shiUl  coat  its  ftshes  to  y*  winds,  for 
&ithenc«  in  lifo  U.  bad  no  earthUe  r©*t,  nor 
tr^iosurc,  so  neither  in  death  mayc  it  haire.'^ 
The  qtiftiii' ''  !■  "  ' '^'' IhLft  «ctJt«tico  b  nii  in- 
dex of  tht  ry  air  of  tiiO  alOTy»  which 
ia  brief,  tl  ,^^  .^  auded  by  luxury  of  type 
and  a  scrica  of  well-oxcctited  photographa 
IVora  cliwactcrifttic  deaija:ria  by  Ehningcf,  into 
a  sumptciouB  quarto.  The  whole  work,  in  the 
dulieacy  of  the  text  and  tlic  beauty  of  the  iUus- 
t rations,  has  an  ulr  of  great  rcfineincDt.  The 
work  is  ononyniooa ;  bat  wc  may  vcnttma  to 
say  ita  tslrapio  gracefulno»s  in  worthy  of  a  cul- 
tivated kdy'M  linnd.  It  is  appropriately  dedi- 
cated, by  pemufkilon,  to  the  author  of  **  Tlie 
IdylldofthoKing/' 


life,  are  of  variotta  degrees  of  intercft,  a:iid  i 
atl  inofo  or  less  iinprcaacd  with  tlm  linoetitj 
of  the  new  ualiooi  whieb  sprang  into  beia 
wiib  the  filudlea  of  the  ao-eulled  Fru-Kaph^ 
itos» 


ANOTfizn  artiaticxii  work  In  which  pbotog- 
mphy  ia  employed  as  a  sabstitute  for  engrav- 
ing i«  an  illiistrated  holiday  edition  of  BrR^fa* 
Tsm  O'Shant^r  (Widdlcton).  It  \a  printed 
in  quarto  in  ample  typographical  luxury.  The 
dei^'igns,  which  exhibit  a  elose  study  of  the 
Seottiflli  rhyaiognoiny  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  varied  elemcnta  of  the  poem,  are  by  E. 
lit  Miller,  whoso  work  is  skilfalty  rendered 
by  Gardner,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Washington.  The  ijlustratjons  are  eight  in 
lunnbcr,  ia  addition  to  the  fine  portrait,  lOso  a 
photograph,  which  facGa  the  title  page. 

A  Zandseapi  Book  iy  Jmmoan  ArtuU 
aii4  Amtriaan  Avthcra  (Putnam  &  Bon)  ia 
tbo  revival  or  reeasting,  with  additional  illaa- 
trationa  and  letter-prca»,  of  the  "Home  Book 
of  the  PtctnrcaquQ,"  iaaued  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  whieh  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  artists  embrace 
Cole,  Church,  Cropsey,  Dumnd,  Gtgnoux, 
Kcnsett,  Miller,  Kiehards,  Smillic,  Talbot  and 
Weir,  the  intereat  in  whose  productions  time 
certainly  has  not  dlminijahed ;  and  no  les^ 
may  be  said  of  the  authors,  including  Cooper, 
Ining,  Hrynnt,  Bayard  Taylor,  Street,  Whit- 
tier,  M.  £.  Field,  Tuukermau  and  HillArd. 
The  engraving  ore  on  steel  by  Bockwitb,  IIaI- 
plii  oJid  Hunt. 

Thvehex  oj  Mturt  by  Eminent  AHkU  nnd 
Auih&n  (Eoutledge)  5-  -^  -  ^'  .,  k...  ..  •' ,f^,_ 
pl«?riuirgin,  in  wliich  j  \y 

of  London,  in  tbo  w  .  ,-.  .  .-  .  .  ^_..  ...^jn 
of  the  book  to  Dr.  Nor  man  Madeod,  have 
"gathered  much  <jf  the  richest  fruit  "  of  the 
roagaxincs  which  they  publish.  In  other  words, 
here  are,  from  *»Good  Words,"  and  ether 
»ources»  a  com  pro  h  endive  tscrica  of  ciii,'ravtng» 
on  waciil  after  llm  Iw^t  dfRisrnora  f»f  th^  <kr, 

Mill,:'    , 

Wf. 


Benfdidtt  (Pntnam  <t  *- -"  '^  ♦ 
to  u  book  of  great  fervor 
trativc  **  of  the  power,  \n  . 
God,  as  manifested  in  his  works.**  It  i»  t 
duction  of  an  English  gentleman,  a  phy 
Dr.  Q,  CitAi>LO  Child,  who  has  brought 
study  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  forces  of  tid 
lure  to  aid  in  the  most  interesting  manner  I 
cultivation  of  a  truly  devotional  spini-  Aa  ill 
title  intimates,  the  thread  which  bh.  ! 
the  author's  series  of  chapters  is  ^ 
dicite,"  Bki^  ye  tht  /  V  *'- 
the  natural  world  in  "  ' 
Children"  to  join  in  il;^  ..  ...j  ..... 
and  thanksgiving  which  tillod  their  hearts  | 
their  great  deli vercnco.  The  heavens,  ihcj 
etary  world,  the  seasons,  the  clement»,th« 
with  its  products  and  tnliabitanta,  are  pnl 
review,  magnifying  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  aa 
Almighty  Father,  which  the  providence  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries  has  added  to  tl| 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  wisdom  < 
Daniel  and  Ms  sainted  companions.  But  tM 
debt  was  felt  to  be  infinite  then,  and  til 
strain  can  reacli  no  higher  now.  K  \n  to  tq 
credit  of  Dr.  Child  that  he  has  written  s  pop 
lar  book  on  scientific  phenomena  whioh 
be  read  with  equal  pleasore  by  Ic 
unlearned,  by  young  and  old,  which  i 
eating  for  its  facts,  and  which  ineultii 
religious  sentiment  without  the  least  i 
tion  of  any  kind.  The  atyle,  flowing  on  iriB 
out  clTort,  h  particularly  pleas! ug.  We* 
mend  the  book  hpartlly  for  family  readlq 
It  should  be  added  at  once  to  all  6 undo; 
sehool  and  parish  Hbrarios  throng  ho 
country.  The  elegance  with  which  lb 
id  printed—it  is  from  the  Ilivcrside 
nJi^o  fjdrly  l>rings  it  with-in  tlie  chiss  of  C&rS^ 
mjia  gitt-books. 

Praffffi  of  th»  Aj^f  oompilod  by  Cxn 
S.  Wifnruanaii  (Ticknor  &  Field* ),  is  also  i 
elegant  hoHtlay  volnuio  prepared  by  the  e4 

tor  ill 
the  a- 

an  Prayers/*  *^  Praific,"  **S 


our  own  day  an' I 

gethcr,    Thoju^i 

times  cttrtous,  at  in  iLv  pugu^t  wIh^iu 

Tfvylor,  Wilberfnrnn,  Thr-ndnrr  Pnrkfrrl 
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Tliua  tho  Chureh 
ifttfl  pliice  by  thcra* 


Tlu!  chililtieii  »?«  of  eotitme  entitled  t^>  & 
fliiM  Bl  tlie  Chriutnina  lK)»nl,  »nj  Mfc^rs. 
BotiTlj?4«i?  Ituve  THfiJe  imivi^ioD  for  thcra  ia 
ft  .  !i  of  ibofc  old 


tr 

L'  and  C.  Tay- 

ll.r, 

(i<>ms.*'    Somo 

t.r 

[do  aro  teller 

iUvn  It    , 

..iLCJ4*    One,  how- 

(mtr,  is  '■ 

.  of  every  body — Iho 

fm-^-i  T. 

>  nmny  reminders  of 

mi 

Mother."    Tho  rc*t 

de..  ' 

among  our  "houacs- 

hoidwprds,'^ 

y  to  be,  Itt  the  atlnict* 

ifv  dress  of  r 

LittOQ. 

For* 

^  uf  f cudcr»  Mjiity  IIowitt, 

dlioottrt^ 

Four^oodfd  Frumds^  fiir- 

OilliC*  a   vthacle 

Ljt  tlio  BfiirUcd  designs  of 

florrison  Wcbr, 

wlio*o    ntinnul    pakiUtijj:    is 

trr^"        '  ^    -  ' 

'         "      whilo  fur  the 

ic 

it  and  humor- 

O^Ij     <^   ,.11...   .      .,    I•.^    ! 

,    ...  ■.^. . ., ; .  ^>  The  Pargjtor^ 

of  PtUr  Via  Cmtli  who  for  \i\n.  evil  net*  In 
torturing  men  and  BnimuU  wiis  condemn^di 
after  a  auddeii  d^ath^  the  conscq^iicuec  of  hla 
atrodtiea,  to  thelifo  of  a  bocllp,  when  h<j  Icftms 
fiomethtng  from  hia  now  acquainlaftcea  la 
Natiirul  Uifltory  of  tiiO  plcflpriro  of  boitig  tor- 
tured. It  13  a  book  to  bf>  1  by  tho 
Society  for  tho  Pretcnllon  to  Aui- 
Ufialis,  The  author  ta  quaimiy  fn  i  rcHolutely 
supported  In  hi*  moral  lesson  by  Ihu  pencil  of 
ibe  new  bumoroua  deaigticr,  EiiNer  Gr^iBtT. 

DickenV  ChrUtmai  Siffrki  closes  o«rll»t  In 
ft  full-pa^od  volume  of  tho  Globe  Kdlllon 
(llurd  ct  Ilougbton)  capaciotift  enough  to  hold 
also  tho  "Pictures  from  Italy"  mid  "Tho 
American  Notes.'*  Wo  do  not  know  that  thero 
is  any  thing  ©specially  attractive  in  this  oon* 
noelion  eatccpL  the  cheapness  of  the  whole. 
Tbis  well-printed  volume  presents  also  tho 
port  rait  of  tho  author,  as  ho  will  »oon  be  seen 
by  tens  of  thoudaiuij  of  onr  amuBtment-seelC' 
ing  dtizrna,  a  view  of  hi*v  rcj^idenco  at  C* ads- 
hill,  and  two  striking' dc5«^ns  by  Mr.Barltv, 


FINE    ARTS. 


We  prT'P'i^e  in  tbi»  dcpwtment  of  the 
llnffayuir.  t'>  ^nve  every  month  a  brief  aumma- 
fjttt  ih(^.  proffreea  of  American  Art;  or»  per- 
lifl|e,  it  would  Ihj  more  correct  to  eaTi  of  Art 
tn  Ain erica,  as  wo  nhall  include  notices  of 
foreign  irork»i  pointing*,  exhibited  in  this 
fooatrt'.  It  will  be  our  mm  to  present  Just 
end  thorough  erltlciems,  recognlzinff  merit 
wherever  it  npp*an>t  and  when  it  becomes  our 
dutj*  to  apeak  of  fault*,  to  do  bo  in  a  kindly 
npirit.  Artists  frequently  oowplaiiii  and 
sometimes  with  justice,  that  their  works  are 
emidemoed,  either  by  '*  orilics  '*  ignorant  of 
the  flrat  principles  of  art,  and  cnpablo  only 
to  mislend  the  public,  or  by  prejudiced  advo- 
^♦r.-  ,.r  ^.,»r...  pflrticular  Bchool|  who  ran  aeo 
Ijo  I'turea  that  are  not  painted  on 

t,b  -.     In  cither  case,  arti*t^   and 

pu  alike, —  tho  artist  in    the  sale 

^f  .  s^  and  the  pnblio  in  the  perver- 

fioii  «f  U»eif  taste.  Wo  iliall  endeavor,  in 
thiOfO  pflg^'^T  to  serve  artist  and  public  wtth 
•triot  impartiarity,  as  the  friend  of  bothi  bo- 
itowtfiff  censure  where  ccnstir©  is  doc,  bnt 
sJt,  '  ise,  than  to  condemn. 

Tl  -  are  not  intended  to 

Cj.  I  M   i  I  lilt  American  artists 

w  !,  or  that  they  are  nfraJd^  or 

nu  '■'■'(''  tnifVi  »==!n-.l:i.iii  of  their 

w  «r- 

tl*t  ,  .  I  Ea- 

lOpCf  and  require  no  man's  ennrte*y.  Btit  the 
IVetlrijT  ffi  vltv  prevalent  amfft:'^  them  that 
tfi  itwJngr  Je^ '  Hian 

11  I:  !o  hide  inco 

nn'I'jr  uuuLi.l:  L-r  fn'Ority ;  and  wu  ivi^li  nicTO- 


ly^to  iudieato  the  spirit  whloU  ^vc  intend  shiiil 
aoimAto  oar  own  criticism. 


Thk  most  striking  Art  feature  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  is  the  erreat  interest  audtlonly 
manifostcd  by  tho  Now  York  pubUc  in  wate^ 
colors.  Heretofore  this  b*mutiful  art  has  been 
under  a  cloud  in  America,  and  thos*c  who  have 
attempted  to  make  it  popular  have  met  with 
nothing  but  discouraifement.  Tntil  thli*  Fall 
the  number  of  artists  who  had  seemingly 
given  themselves  to  wator-color,  mi^lit  be  told 
on  the  fingers  of  one  band.  lnthi«  city  there 
were  but  two  or  three  men— the  Hills,  father 
and  son,  and  Charif^5  Parson*^— who  could  with 
jiiFtice  be  called  water-coloriRts,  and  neither 
of  them  received,  until  very  lately,  the  recog- 
nition duo  him.  True,  in  the  case  of  tho 
Hilla  this  was  partly  owing  to  tho  pccullari* 
ties  of  their  stylo  ;  bnt  tho  subjoctis  chosen 
by  Mr.  Parsons  were  not  as  are  always  popu- 
lar in  oil-paintingfs.  His  treatment  was  broad 
and  natural,  and  entirely  iVeo  from  the  idio- 
syncrasies that  offended  people  in  the  work  of 
tho  Hills  ;  yet  his  finest  v'''  *     n 

his  hands,  and  indeed  w.  d 

when  exhibited.  To  tho  An*:-  i  u.  i  icty 
of  tttifi  ciiy  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  wn- 
tcr-co|or?i,  for  tho  ftrst  time,  In  an  attractive 
and  striking  U;rJit  before  tho  public,  Many 
of  our  readers  will  r*  [iumbcr  the  impresidons 
tn^do  by  the  fir,  i  ,i  the  East  Room  of 

the  National  A   L  ling,  hist  WinEer,- 

tho  first  large  contctloii  of  watcrcolcrs  evop 
foTmexl  in  this  country.  Ont  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  works  on  cxlnbtlion  in  that  room,  not 
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more  th&iv  a  dozen  coald  be  dossed  even  as 
second  rate ;  yet  their  qualities  of  tone  and 
color  were  so  admirable  and  attractive,  that  the 
oil-paintings  in  the  exhibition  were  quite  neg- 
lected in  their  favor. 

From  this  beginning,  grew  the  first  concert- 
ed efforts  of  our  Artists,  to  found  a  Water- 
color  school  in  America.  Seeing  the  great  in- 
terest excited  by  really  good  work,  and  famil- 
iar with  the  capabilities  of  the  art,  a  few  of 
them  met  together  last  Spring,  and  formed 
the  American  SocUty  of  JPainten  in  Water 
Colfjrs,  The  list  of  members  included  some 
of  our  best-known  painters  in  oil, — Samuel 
Colman,  William  Hart,  K.  S.  Gifford,  F.  M. 
II.  De  Haas,  J.  F.  Cooper,  J.  6.  Brown,  K 
Leutze  and  others.  At  present,  the  number  of 
members  is  not  far  from  fifty.  The  Society 
resolved,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  December,  and  to  spend  the 
Slimmer  in  making  preparations  for  it.  Tlie 
necessity  of  going  to  press  early,  compels  us 
to  defer  to  our  next  number  a  full  description 
of  this  exhibition ;  but  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing,  in  the  studios  of  several  of  the 
members,  the  fruits  of  their  Summer  studies, 
much  as  we  had  expected  from  the  skill  and 
genius  of  such  men  as  Colman,  Williams, 
Hart,  De  Haas,  the  Farrars,  H.  R.  Newman 
and  others,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  success.  Colman,  who  is 
President  of  the  Society,  has  thrown  liimaelf 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and  has  produc- 
ed a  large  number  of  water-colors,  which 
for  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  art,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  English  work.  The 
success  of  William  Ilart  is  no  less  pronounc- 
ed. This  artist  spent  the  whole  Summer  and 
Fall  among  the  Maine  Mountains,  working  al- 
together in  water-color,  most  of  the  time  out 
of  doors,  and  has  brought  back  to  the  city  a 
series  of  sketches  and  finished  drawings  of 
,'istonishing  variety  and  excellence.  Many  of 
them  surpass  any  thing  he  has  ever  done  in 
oil,  especially  in  the  expression  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  One  of  these,  a  large  coast 
scene,  the  time  sunset,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
finest  water-colors  ever  painted  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  But  we  must  defer  particular 
criticism  until  our  next  number. 

A  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  water- 
colors.  The  truth  is,  they  are  not  more  liable 
to  change  than  oil-paintings.  They  may  fade 
a  trifle,  after  long  exposure  to  light,  jast  as  oil 
paintings  darken  ;  but  in  most  cases,  the 
change  is  hardly  perceptible.  Another  erro- 
neous impression  affects  artists  only.  It  is 
that  working  in  water-colors  injures  the  eye 
for  working  in  oil.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
the  greatest  men  in  English  Art  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  celebrated  wa- 
ter-coIoristB  have  been  equally  celebrated  in 
oU-pftinting. 


— Toe  I^ational  Academy  of  Design  have 
wisely  inaugurated  Fall  and  AViiiter  Exhibi- 
tions; one  of  the  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  artists  to 
sell  their  pictures  without  recourse  to  brokers, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  where  the  best  paint- 
ings are  bought  directly  from  the  walls  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  The  opening  reception 
evening  of  the  season  was  Nov.  14th,  which 
was'perhaps  a  little  too  early  to  ensure  a  full 
exhibition  of  new  paintings.  Many  of  the 
artiHts  were  still  in  the  country,  and  the  few 
who  had  returned  had  scarcely  begun  to  get 
their  studios  in  order  for  Fall  and  Winter 
work.  The  Academy  were  therefore  compel- 
led to  suspend  for  the  winter  season  their  rule 
in  regard  to  pictures  that^ave  been  exhibited, 
and  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  on  their  walls  witli 
works  long  familiar  to  the  public  Between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  pic- 
tures were  exhibited  on  the  opening  night. 
As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  was  inferior  to 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Academy;  a  defect  which 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  by  postponing 
the  opening  until  the  first  or  the  middle  of 
December. 


The  ArtinW  Fund  Society  opened  their 
Annual  Exhibition  Nov  11th,  at  Putnam's 
gallery,  661  Broadway.  Disappointed  of  ob- 
taining a  largo  gallery  this  year,  the  National 
Academy  building  bein  closed  against  them  on 
account  of  the  new  arrangement  for  Winter  ex- 
hibitions, they  were  compelled  to  move  into 
pretty  close  quarters,  and  limit  their  exhibi- 
tion to  works  contributed  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  Paintings  by  Gifford,  Darley, 
Ilennessy,  Beard,  Hicks,  Lang,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  g.ive  character  to  the  ex- 
hibition. Gifford's  "  New  Jersey  Coast " — a 
long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  with  a  dreamy 
summer  sky  and  still  dreamier  summer  sea — 
drew  every  body  to  it  by  the  charm  of  its 
loveliness.  Darley's  water-color  sketches  were 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  showing  the 
power  of  the  artist  over  material  which  he  has 
just  begun  to  work  in.  Beard's  contribution 
was  a  painting  of  bearish  humor,  which  hard- 
ly did  him  justice,  either  as  to  wit,  or  execu- 
tion. Hubbard  had  two  exquisite  bits  of 
mountain  scenery,  beautiful  in  sentiment  and 
execution.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  paintings 
in  the  exhibition  wasHennessy's  "Fire in  the' 
City  at  Night,"  the  strongest  and  most  man- 
ly piece  of  work  wo  have  ever  seen  from  his 
hands  in  a  long  time.  Boughton's  two  contri- 
butions—" Forget  Me  Not,"  and  "  A  Little 
Quiet  Practice  "—attracted  much  attention, 
as  did  also  Warren's  "Hotel  Sirena,"  and 
"  Women  of  Central  America."  The  progress 
exhibited  by  this  artist  is  very  marked.  His 
pictures  tide  year  show  a  decided  advance 
over  those  of  the  last  year,  in  respect  to  feeling 
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uid  cxeeulion,  Amoa^  iLc  otlier  ooticoftblo 
pH-t:ir«v  in  lh«  coll<3ctioii,  mny  b«  meutJontsd 
L'  1  Uaier  Boi,"    by    A.  Jooca; 

rtiickeni,**  by  Thofims  tticka ; 
t<*itt«  Kcenwry,^'  by  Drtvid  JoUd- 

n>n ;  *  "  by  Louis  Ljii}?,  mi  J  **  The 

Ikaiitca  iiouHo  (a  mboamGf,  by  the  way)^ 
l>7  W.  8.  SoDligff, 


Tuit  Dr^^liffn  Art  A»t(>iiatio]ii  held  it^  sov- 

tut!,    Af,.    .1   rrpoption    Nov,    2oUi,  lit   Ihfi 
];  ijf  Mask'.    The  exblbltion 

M  rgojind  unuRUnlly  mtcrcst- 

miEV      Wo   atiiioreLaud    thdt   this   fioumlung 
S<inr?v   Intif*!)'!  tho   erection  of  n  hiindftome 
n\^  to  conliuii  a  permanent 
fr  ijt    where  tho   uTtisU    of 

I VII    rill   oih*jr  diicji  cna  (txhibit  their 
works  on,  snle,  free  of  all  expense* 


WiLZJUit  pAom  opened  on  exhibition  of  his 
irork3  oiHy  in  Ko  vein  her,  In  the  lorgrd  hftl!  of 
tliit  Tvnth  street  Studio  Buildins:.  NotwitU- 
itjjftf^inflr  ibelr  mnny  ud  mi  ruble  qaarjlie*  ta 
r*,  Mr.  Poge^ft  picttirea  nro  deservedly 
I  AT-  lie  paiat^t  us  Lamb  threatened 
ts  wht^  for  antiquity.  Can^t  h©  realize  tijo 
ifltlllAt,  fid  Titian  Lived  and  painted  for  his 
own  tff^Ht  it  !s  the  part  of  modern  artiftts  to 
Hvt  mnd  iiitint  for  tlicifBf  Why  should  ho 
wssle  Ilia  ^nituB  and  knowledge  in  tho  vain 
attempt  lo  call  ap  th«  ghost  of  Titian's  ort  to 
Tivify  tii»  own!  The  o^e  of  Vcnuiies  i*  past, 
im  a  man  of  Mr,  Tajfe^a  ability  ought  to  know, 
md  people  demand  »oinctiiing  nearer  to  tive 
iatoro*{j^  wnd  ideas  of  1  heir  own  time* 

— Faonxm  liaa  puinted   a  tlno  portrait  of 

Gen.  Sheridan,  atif^ther  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr, 

and  is  at  work  on  anollter  of  iladflmo  Hla- 

ing  daoghter,  Bianca.     These  in- 

rtrsiU,  with  other  fine  prodncta 

w  i.^v  4  tAleot,  may  be  Men  at  hU  ala- 

N  X  48  Ettjit  Twelfth  street 

nriKJU  tailed  for  Europe  in  Novembor,  in* 

J  to  pasa  tho  winter  in  Syria.    Ho  haa 

1  two  superb  tropical  landscapes  during 

I  rriinef . 

.  .i-iLur,  ilio  popolar  and  akitfUl  ■nlmAl 


painter  of  Phihidclphia,  has  remored  to  this 
city,  and  opened  a  fttndio  at  llie  corner  of  Teath 
fitrcet  and  Broadway. 

— CitorsET  haa  removed  bis  studio  to  the 
apartmentfl  adjoininj^  Putnam^s  g:aUery. 

— Laxo^s  art  *cliool  ia  reopened  at  his  tta* 
dio,  corner  of  Twcnty^eighth  atroet  and  Broad- 
way.   It  ia  dcaorvodly  popnlnr, 

— Beahc  hiis  finished  a  very  clever  and  chnr- 
aeteriwtjo  coTnic  picture  called  "Tlie  Old 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe/* 

— L&  CIlxar  has  made  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Mr.  West,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Koi- 
gers  Institute, 

^Lautct  TiiouTsotv  has  ftniahed  the  cotossnl 
modcV  of  bin  buat  of  Bryant,  for  tbo  Central 
Park.    It  ia  to  be  ca»t  in  bronze. 

— GRtEwotJon'a  ideal  bu&tof  *'neloi3»o*'  has 
been  offered  for  ealo,  owing  to  the  atmight- 
enod  olrcum&t^ncea  of  the  owner,  for  whom  it 
was  executed  nearly  twenty  years  ag^o. 

— Mk.  W.  T.  Blodoitt,  of  this  city,  haa 
juat  received  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  tho  poet 
Brownings,  drawn  for  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Law* 
tenco,  of  London. 

—A  Bosr  of  Mr.  Irving  Van  Wart  luui  mod- 
elled a  Ane  bast  of  hi^  ^and father,  who  mar- 
ried a  iiister  of  Wanhln^ton  Irving,  which  it 
on  exhibition  at  ttte  picture  storo  of  Mr. 
SchatiA. 

— Wenzlkh  has  finished  an  elaborate  land- 
ecape,  with  a  rare  etfcct  of  lijiht,  the  st-ono  of 
which  ia  at  Bctlicl,  Maine,  whore  WilHttm 
llart  made  hia  ma^nifioont  (<tudie9  in  watar 
color  this  BUmmer.  The  work  of  the«e  art- 
iats  is  very  diaaimilaTf  yet  eaeh  ia  beauttfnl 
nod  admirable. 

— CitAKcn  baa  made  some  fine  studiua  of 
Iludaon  River  scenery  this  fiummor,  and  Lt put- 
ting several  of  the  h-"  '   " 

— S  uATTuca'e  mos  *  '  1 1  In  win- 

ter is  a  Inrffe  and  1  ■  ^  i1!cd 

•*  October  in  the  W I  wA 

are  bciiomlng;  a  Ult!-  _  iiiff 

repetition  ot  motives,  color,  and  setttiment  to 
lie  found  in  tho  works  of  this  artist ;  those 
might  be  pardoned  in  a  man  of  inferior  pow- 
er*, but  Shattuck  cannot  plead  this  excuse. 


MUSIC. 


Tux  PiiiLiJAiufo.vio  ^ocunr   of  New  York 

hoii    «.]-  irLiized  the  opou)U|Ep  of  ita    twonty- 

II    by    tho    election    of   a    new 

and   that    from  the    ranks   nei- 

Lttrf  i»r  pr^reasioual   mu<^iciuns  nor  of  artists 

bnt  ol'iininfj^nra.    The  foroiar  incttmbcnts  of 

IiiurhuvQ  ttJlbctJU  pnifuaaion- 

md  thti   departure  from  a 

r.^' obaervanoe  has  ere- 

uusical  oirdcs, 

i>'    U,  0,   Doremua, 

»or  of  ChemiS' 

.^c   and  BcHcvue 


Medical  College.  The  DcMtor  owes  hia  oteo- 
tion  to  hia  onviablo  eooial  position  and  taste 
for  music  combined.  The  Society  haw  nercr 
been  in  a  very  flourlshlnjf  condition  firian- 
cjiilly,  and  haa  certainty  snfTercd  liitterly  from 
the  increase  of  otiier  excoDont  orcliostral  con- 
certs. 

It  la   to  bo  hoped  that   incrvaRsd   Int^est 
may  bo  awakeaed  1 1  .'    of  Doc- 

tor Doremua  and  '  that  tho 

Society  may  now  iuucm    -iiu    i  •    '  dc- 

eerves,  although    it  is  a  liUK  ,'  to 

see  the  Atilf-nccked  adorers  of  t ..    . .  -  ...aiiic, 
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thus  compelled  to  bow  to  the  popular  dictum 
ibr  the  sake  of  artiatio  bread  and  butter  I 

The  first  condition  upon  which  the  new 
president  insisted  was  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  Philharmonic  should  bo  increased  to  one 
hundred  members.  This  at  once  places  the 
performances  of  the  Society  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  deal  of  competition,  as  no  pri- 
vate concert-manager  could  present  such  an 
array  of  instrumentalists  more  than  a  few 
times  in  one  season,  nor  are  oven  that  **  few  " 
very  probable. 

True  to  their  promise,  therefore,  the  one 
hundred  members  appeared  in  truly  imposing 
array  at  the  first  rehearsal,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  25,  before 
a  crowded  audience  of  New  York's  fairest  re- 
presentatives. 

It  was  delightful  to  witness  such  a  splendid 
culmination  of  strength  in  artistic  resources 
manifested  by  this  time-honored  Society,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  brave  but  small  number 
of  instrumentalists  who  used  to  meet  at  the  old 
Apollo  Rooms  below  Canal  street  fifteen  years 
Ego.  They  used  to  give  us  good  music  in 
those  sober  old  days,  lor  the  music  was  almost 
the  same  they  now  give  uj,  but  a  Beethoven 
symphony  is  a  different  thing  to  our  ears  now 
from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  "  Pastorale," 
by  one  liundred  performers  (and  they  as  fine 
as  any  perfonners  in  the  world),  Ahl  who 
shall  blame  us  for  growing  rhapsodical  over  it  ? 

The  public  rehearsals  of  the  Society  occur 
every  two  weeks  as  formerly,  and  the  concerts 
every  six  weeks.  The  new  terms  for  tickets 
may  not  serve  to  popuUirizo  the  Society,  but 
v,'o  still  agree  with  the  directors  in  their  opin- 
ion that  "  good  music  ought  to  bo  paid  for." 
The  only  question,  with  us,  is,  icill  the  public 
l-ay  for  it  ?    "We  hope  they  will. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Society,  Novem- 
ber 16,  the  Pastorale  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
fc?ehumann's  *' Manfred"  Overture,  and  Liszt's 
Poerne  SiffnpJioniqve  *' Mazeppa,"  were  the 
orchestral  works.  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (pi- 
anist) and  Madam  Camillo  Urso  (violinibt) 
were  the  solo  artists. 

Of  course,  from  such  interpreters  nothing 
less  than  perfection  was  to  bo  expected,  nor 
were  such  expectations  disappointed. 

Some  critics  mny  whine  about  a  wrong 
"conception  of  the  composer"  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  compositions,  and  that 
Madame  Urso  lacks  the  vigor  of  a  Vieuxtemps 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  her  technique  is  so 
admirable  and  her  self-possession  and  expres- 
sion BO  irreproachable,  we  can  excuse  tho 
lack  of  the  masculine  element  in  consideration 
of  tho  abundance  and  charm  of  the  feminine, 
so  rare  but  so  touching  among  artists.  Hoff- 
man was,  of  course,  as  splendid  as  ever,  and 
just  as  cold,  but  some  of  the  critics  again 
would  surely  find  fault  if  he  had  introdncod 
sentiment  into  Mozart^s  concerto.    Neverthe- 


less, Mozart  was  not  quite  a  block  either  of 
wood  or  stone. 

The  concert  was  a  brilliant  and  encouraging 
opening  of  the  season.  Carl  Bergman  con- 
ducted. 

— The  PniLHAiiMONic  Society  of  Broosltn 
merits  a  few  words,  although  so  far  behind 
its  New  York  namesake,  as  a  Society  properly 
so  considered.  The  N.  Y.  Society  consists 
of  the  performers  themselves,  every  man 
of  whom  takes  a  personal  pride  in  the  success 
of  the  concerts.  In  Brooklyn,  on  tho  contrary, 
the  instrumentalists  are  hired  by  a  cotcrio  of 
men  of  wealth  or  position,  who  dictate  the 
programmes,  and  whose  egregious  ignorance 
about  things  artistic  and  musical,  lias  made 
them  the  butt  of  musical  people  for  years. 
Their  first  concert  took  place  at  the  Brook- 
ly  Academy  of  Music  on  Nov.  9th,  and 
on  the  programme  we  find  the  Btnv^nuto  CdU- 
ni  overture  of  Berlioz,  put  down  as  "  new," 
when  it  was  one  of  the  composer's  earliest  suc- 
cesses years  ago ! 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  in  his  usual 
unimpassioned  style,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  a  "  gold-mounted  ebony  Baton  "  on  the  oc- 
casion, though  for  what  particular  reason  (at 
a  ^rst  concert)  does  not  appear,  unless  as  aa 
excuse  for  some  of  the  Directors  to  make  a 
speech,  a  diversion  whicli  has  become  qaite 
proverbial  with  them,  as  many  as  two  or  three 
liaving  been  known  to  occur  at  one  concert. 

The  Itauan  Opera  opened  at  the  New 
York  Academy  on  Sept.  23d.  Both  as  to  gen- 
eral excellence  of  performance,  and  extent  of 
repertoire^  the  season  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led, and  Maretzek  has  exerted  himself  to  tho 
utmost,  but  the  public  have  not  resi>onded  as 
expected. 

At  present,  Romeo  e  GixtVutla,  is  the  notable 
novelty,  and  creates  a  marked  interest — ^but, 
is  it  true,  on  the  whole,  that  New  Yorkers  have 
ceased  to  be  greatly  moved  by  Italian  opera  ? 
and  is  the  management  wise  in  making  it  so 
expensive  ? 

Tho  principal  Artists  liave  been  Mme.  Pa- 
repa-Rosa,  Miss  Ilauck,  Si^nora  Peralta,  Mme. 
Testa,  Signori  Ronconi,  Bellini,  and  Annstasi. 
Our  little  Hauck  has  gained  greatly  in  volume 
of  voice,  and  in  style,  since  last  season,  nnd  bids 
fair  soon  to  tread  closer  upon  the  heels  of  Miss 
Kellogg,  than  is  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  this 
last-named  tenacions  cantratrice. 

Ronconi  and  Bellini  have  well  sustained 
their  great  reputations,  the  former  especially, 
in  Don  Giovanni  and  in  Don  Ducefalt). 

— The  FRENcn  Opera,  under  the  managerial 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman,  has  made  its 
first  successful  debut  in  New  York  tho  present 
season.  Offenbach's  last  ck^f-iTotuvre^  La 
Duchesse  de  GerolfUin^  has  been  the  most  pow- 
erful musical  magnet  which  our  city  couhl 
boast  for  the  past  two  months. 


Tablx-Talk. 


md  ^U^^HHIHHHPh  l^ostA  of  frkivJa 
^T*  lief  flR^PfiS^^mSliid  Ffenoby  f«»- 
cioAtioiifl. 

— SdiBf.  Pi  Vkie  gBv«  inEngliftli  Bdllnd  con- 
cert oit  October  2§  at  Irriu^  Hull,  fmsiAtcd  by 
9C^«]^  SiinpHon  (tonor).  J'  K,  Thomas  (bar- 
itoo^)  utul  i'euwe  tlic  tlulc  piatio-pluyer^  whoso 
i3i*?\r  I?  Afcnoralty  found  on»ll  tho  littlo  concert- 
r  iitlie  urtbLa.  Therv  wore  ahoat 
.  -ilvo  pcTsotu  in  tho  aadicoce.  Wo 
t  ■  '      "'  ■        ■.  '  '  '         .   ^  ''_'.','   *i  ^tivo 

1  flho 

ivria  ..-..uiU  not 
Tctliofj   it  wttA  wasted  ou  so  mimy 

.  De  LuJSijj,  tho  ever  fresh  and  over 

»ilQ  froprntio,  had  a  very  handsome 

ithnaiitnl  otferod  her  at  a  concert  tit  Irving 

l&tk  TsQVimhQT  0.    Showua  aided  by  tniuiy 


soted  miistf,  and  the  Affiur  poited  off  with  tin- 
•atuai  idai. 

— ^Mft.  JcitoiuE  Horxms,  Iho  TroU-knovti  pi- 
Aniftt,  gnve  hb  first  concert  at  f>tetnvN'ny  llulltir. 
November  4j  for  tho  Aind  wherewith  lo  fi up- 
port  tho  popular  and  democnUio  Orpheon  Frcy 
Chorikl  and  Choir-Boy  Schools  of  New  York 
find  Newark,  of  which  Mn  HopkiiiB  i»  the 
founder.  At  tliia  concert  Mr,  Iloplclns  wfi* 
Ymfortnnnio  m  hu  priinA  donn&f  Mdlks  Do 
Bmno.  She  was  eo  nervous  that  ahe  iflUed  to 
do  bor»elf  justice  eitiLlL  Tho  otbs^r  uAftbtjintr^ 
vero  the  ^cut  viollnc^liat^  Mr  F.  Borgncr,  aitd 
the  new  English  baritone,  Mr.  F.  Go  ugh  ^  both 
of  whom  roccivod  long*  and  hearty  applnnse« 
Tlio  undieoce  was  conceded  to  bo  tho  most 
LrHliant  of  tho  Reason,  the  brge  h&ll  being 
flllod  in  every  part* 

Mtiflioid  doiuga  diiewhcro  will  reocive  atteo- 
tlon  horoAfter»  ajs  our  ^pAco  may  permit. 
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'  Cfyi«r  to  jcratifV  onr  readers  with  tho 
IoIa  of  the  rcniiirkttblo  itory  callerl  "  Tna 
'  which  hfisbcen  wTittcn  flpechUly 
If  fi"  And  the  prcj^ont  nnmbor  by  the 

r  uj    -  The  Gboat,"  several  artk'loft  from 
|ecmlrihutoT9  nro  ncceisfliu'ny  deferred  ; 
I  we  hAvc  Adde<l  seveml  pages  in 
p  to  the  ordinsiry  Magjmne  ditncu- 
*bly  few  rendcra  of  '*  The  Carpen- 
l  OAVit  at  this  dingle  deviation  from  the 
iStmg  all  eonlribntlons  to  o  moderate 
th.    Tho  peculiar  timermeaa  of  llib  story, 
I  well  AS  its  power  und  intercj^tf  wnrrant^  wo 
nk,  tho  niiiibuid  spneo  it  oeenpics. 


1)) 


T  ttppendix  to  these  pnjjos  to  add 

CO,  received  a^  the  number  ib  po- 

' '' the  death  of  the  poet  Fits 

llo  died  fit  Lift  residence  at 

ut3r'  icut,  the  place  of  his  birth, 

of  the  19th  of  November,  at  the 

«^    of  S6%*enty-two.     Tbonph  hii 

hml  hecfi  somewhat  prccariou-n,   \nn 

ne«i^  WAS  short.     Within  a  few  weeks 

!i   he  wna  tn  New  York,  when  ho 

t*  being  unwell,  and  left  for  homo 

-   ffLring'  fVom   a  cold.       He  has 

.VI  1     .i:!i  lonving',  to  be  oheHBhod  by 

fn-riettrf.  r»f  memories  of  his 

I  1-    iiri  .,    nmluble,   sochU 

i  i;^  ^'CLiw  ,  wliatever  sncces- 

may  have,  will   Vjri^'htou  the  pages  of 

an  literature  to  tho  end.      In  our  next 

iiir  !  1  r  V     hhflU  speak  of  hirt  Ufo  and  lit<?rary 

ir-    I ,  jiN  1  present  A  portrait  hitherto  nnon- 

! ,  after  the  original  drawing'  of  the  poet 

IViend,  tho  eminent  sculptor,  Uoratio 

rcenongh. 


SiKoiE  the  article  on  A  proviouH  page,  **I>ick- 
etii*  in  America,"  waa  written,  Mr.  Dioxsxs 
hns  hindcd  safely  in  the  oountry.  Th«  andity 
with  which  the  tickuta  for  his  fii-st  scries  of 
'*  Readings  *'  in  Boston  have  been  taken  up — 
the  eager  admirers  or  Bpeciilatorr.  hos5<<irin^  the 
place  of  sale  on  an  unusually  cold  November 
morning  at  daylight— would  &ccin  to  indtcftto 
fit  least  a  partial  renewal  of  the  old  ''  Bos  "*  ou- 
thusiasm.  Bnt,  gentlemen,  sparo  ns  tViesnob* 
bery.  Any  lingering  hesitation  in  accord ing  the 
author  a  cordial  reception  must  bo  dlssipiited  af- 
ter reading  tho  warm-hearted  spcoeli  with 
^hich,  on  tho  eve  of  his  i^epartnre  for  Amcr- 
icA,  ho  took  leave  of  hla  Englieih  fVicnds  at  A 
dinaer  presided  over  by  tho  novelist  Bulwor — 
for  so  AmerioAns  will  long  prefer  to  call  Lord 
Lytton.  In  tbia  parting  spcoch  Dickens,  af- 
ter alluftiona  to  tho  motive*  for  his  journey  in 
tho  repeated  invitations  he  had  received^  spoke 
of  "his  desire  to  see  for  himself  tho  autonishing 
change  And  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  thoro,  to  grasp  the  hands  of  many  fuith- 
fnl  friends  whom  I  loft  there,  to  sou  tho  faces 
of  multitudea  of  new  friends  upon  whom  I 
have  never  looked,  and  last,  not  least,  to  use 
my  best  endeavor  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of 
intercommunication  and  aJlianco  between  tiie 
Old  World  and  tho  New.  Twelve  years  ago, 
(lie  continued,)  when  Iloavcn  knows  I  HttJe 
thought  I  should  over  bo  bound  upon  the  voy- 
age which  now  lies  before  me^  I  wrote,  in  that 
form  of  my  writings  which  obtains  by  fur  tho 
moat  extensive  dronlAtion,  those  words  of  the 
American  UAtion  :  "I  know  full  well,  what- 
ever little  moths  my  beaming  eyes  may  have 
dcaoried  in  theirs,  lliat  they  are  a  kind,  large- 
litiortcd,  gencrona  and  great  people/*  Asaur- 
ediy  tho  naUonal  viinity  mu<t  be  sati«fl«d. 
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TO  THE  rUBLISUEKS. 


A  LETTEB  OF  ADVICE. 


"We  have  received  the  followinp^  commnnica- 
tion  from  our  old  and  valued  friend,  Sloboie. 
Who  is  Sloboie  ?  la  it  possible  you  have  never 
heard  of  Sloboie  f  He  is  a  grand  mediocval 
genius,  somehow  or  oth^r  postponed  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Sloboies  entered 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
New  York  with  Colonel  NicoUs.  This  is  what 
be  says— or,  rather,  part  of  it.  He  observes, 
in  his  letter,  that  he  does  not  give  his  county 
and  State  for  fear  all  the  publishers  will  be  after 
him  to  scribble  for  them;  and  he  declares, 
"  We  Sloboies  hate  writing."  But  the  ideas 
of  authors  and  of  publishers  about  length  dif- 
fer. We  therefore  give  only  extracts,  asking 
him  to  excuse  us. 

Manor  of  Sloboie, 

November  12, 1867. 

0  MT  PCTNAM, 

I  understand  you  are  about  to  resuscitate 
your  Magazine.  What  madness  possesses 
you  ?  But,  if  you  tpill  bo  insane,  let  me  give 
you  some  crazy  advice.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Also,  my  dear  P.,  I  hope  you  will  not  suflfer 
yourself  to  bo  infatuated  with  that  absurd 
word — ^Progress.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
reality.  The  world  shuffles  and  deals  anew, 
occasionally,  to  be  sure,  but  the  cards  remain 
the  same. 

People  pretend  to^belicve  that  things  have 
changed  in  this  country.  Not  so.  That  la«t 
fine  reminder  of  the  chivalric  (or  what  men 
without  grandfathers  j)eraist  in  culling  the 
"Dark")  ages,  is  not  dead.  At  all  events, 
we,  the  Sloboies,  don't  see  it.  And  what  the 
Sloboies  do  not  see  is  not  worth  seeing. 
«  *  »  »  * 

I  think,  in  regard  to  Finance,  it  would  be 
wise  to  confine  your  articles  to  a  simple  reitera- 
tion of  the  statement  that,  though  a  magazine 
may  be  started,  it  can  not  be  kept  up  without 
money,  and  that,  though  you  look  upon  a  sub- 
scription to  your  enterprise  as  a  great  compli- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  cash  triples  the 
obligation.  Yon  may  have  observed  that  the 
country  newspapers  (the  tnie  mirrors  and  ex- 
ponents of  public  sentiment),  liave  already 
<liftcovered  the  judiciousness  of  thus  treating 
this  vital  subject.  In  fact,  who  can  be  sup- 
posed to  give  any  competent  advice  about  the 
finances  of  the  nation  that  does  not  attend  to 
his  own? 

*  *  «  *  * 

About  Poetic  matter  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  yea.    I  think,  on  the  whole,  yoa  had 


better  avoid  it,  altogether.  If,  indeed,  you 
could  find  an  indigenous  "  Proverbial  Philoso- 
pher" to  thread  together  all  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom contained  in  "Bartlett's  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,"  I  think  he  would  make  a  pro- 
digious hit.  But  two  such  geniuses  in  one 
age  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

*  «  •  *  * 
Eschew  Politics.  The  only  object  of  deal- 
ing in  them  is  to  secure  what  we  old  Norman 
French  used  to  call  a  cUenQle.  But  things  are, 
just  now,  in  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  condition, 
and  people  are  getting  so  in  a  way  of  thinking 
for  themselves  lately,  that  really  you  are  only 
like  to  get  yourself  into  a  scrape  and  please 
nobody.  Take  my  advice,  and  let  them 
alone.  The  Sloboies  have  flourished  mode- 
rately through  many  generations,  by  holding 
always  to  the  simple  but  sufficient  maxim, 
"  Things  are  very  well  as  they  are." 

I  would  not  have  much  Scientific  discussion. 
It  offends  a  large  class  of  religious  minds. 
»  *  •  *  * 

As  to  Fiction— save  yourself  something  in 
this  particular  by  republishing  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  great  railroad  companies  to 
their  stockholders,  and  the  annual  statements 
furnished  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  York  by  various  corporations. 
You  might  vary  them  once  in  awhile  with 
the  worst  cases  of  the  Police  Courts. 

*  *  «  «  * 
Above  all,  my  dear  P.,  avoid  wit  in  your 

mngttzine.  How  many  magazines  have  we 
seen  swamped  by  t  o  much  wit !  What  the 
great  public  craves  is  humdrum.  That's  the 
thing  that  goes.  It  always. was  so,  even  in 
the  good  old  times.  You  want,  as  Captain 
Cuttle  expresses  it,  "  solid  chunks  of  wisdom," 
wheeled  along  in  a  good,  steudy-going  style ; 
and  if  you  could  rake  up  a  contributing  Buns- 
by  or  two,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you. 
In  default  of  such,  I'll  tell  you— when  you  get 
very  hard  up  for  an  article,  apply  to  me,*  and 
I  will  write  it.  I  think,  at  six  months'  notice, 
I  could  furnish  one,  full  of  philosophical,  ar- 
chffiological,  critical,  and  statistical  interest. 
Eemember,  now.  Only  give  me  time. 
Yours  ever, 

Raimond  Slodoib. 
P.S.— I  have  many  other   things   to  say, 
which  I  defer  to  a  future  opportunity.f 

*  We  hare  done  so. 

t  We  fear  we  shall  bare  to  ropress  B.  8. 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TODAY. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
TBS  aroHT  or  count  koitxsbexo. 

The  Camerons  had  forsaken  the  din- 
ing-room for  the  cool  porch.  The  riyer 
was  now  as  pink  as  the  roses  which  hung 
on  the  trellis ;  a  soft  wind  was  rising, 
80  that  numberless  little  sails  fluttered. 
like  doves  over  the  water;  a  great 
steamer  panted  by,  on  its  way  down 
from  Albany ;  a  dark  line  of  shadow  lay 
onder  the  Highlands;  the  green  lawn 
grew  more  rich  and  velvety  in  the  hori- 
zontal light— the  faces  of  the  women 
more  beautifhl. 

Mr.  Cameron  sat  on  a  rustic  sofa,  his 
wife  by  his  side,  and  Milla  in  his  lap, 
her  face,  unusually  pale,  drooping  lan- 
guidly on  his  shoulder.  Robbie  was  on 
the  steps,  whittling  out  a  miniature 
yacht,  taking  for  his  pattern  that  of 
their  neighbor  Grizzle,  which  was  now 
lying  at  a  little  dock,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grizzle  lawn, — or  what  would  have 
been  the  foot,  had  not  the  unsparing 
iron-horse  cut  oflf  its  toes.  The  lovers 
were  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth, 
Elizabeth  still  wearing  her  myrtle  fillet. 

"  I  should  think  Grizzle  junior  would 
be  out  with  his  yacht  to-night.  Perhaps 
he's  afraid  of  her,  since  he  got  knocked 
overboard  the  other  day,"  said  Robbie. 

"  He  knows  as  much  about  sailing  as 
he  does  about  playing  the  flute,"  laughed 
VOL.  I. — 10 


Lissa.    "  Hark  I  we  are  doomed  to  an- 
other serenade  I " 

"  Horrible  I  how  can  you  laugh,  Bet- 
tino  t  '^  exclaimed  Dassel.  "  I  wonder 
if  that  fellow  is  to  annoy  you  all  smnmer 
with  that  outrageous  flute.  There  ought 
to  be  an  asylum,  where  people  who  will 
insist  upon  learning  to  play  the  flute  and 
bugle  in  the  open  air,  could  be  shut  up 
in  an  enclosed  place,  £Eur  firom  all  other 
human  habitation." 

"  The  joke  of  it  is,"  added  Robbie, 
"  that  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  interest 
Lissa.    It's  the  way  he  has  chosen  to 
make  his  passion  known." 
•  "  Nonsense  I " 

"You  needn't  deny  it,  Lissa.  You 
know  it  as  well  as  I.  He's  smitten — ^bad- 
ly. If  you'd  break  a  hole  in  the  hedge, 
you'd  see  him  sitting  at  this  end  of  their 
veranda,  rolling  his  eyes  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  redder  than  ever  with  blowing 
so  much." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  it's  a  wonder  you 
don't  encourage  him,  Bettinc.  Half  a 
million  is  not  to  be  won  every  day,"  and 
Dassel's  blue  eyes  looked  into  those  of 
the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  to 
read  the  effect  of  his  light  remark. 

"I  have  all  I  want  in  this  world, 
Louis." 

"Thank  you,  Bettine;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  like  money.  It's  extremely  un- 
comfortable to  have  to  do  without  it. 
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Think  of  that  fool  over  the  fence - 
incapable  of  receiving  any  polish  as  a 
boiled  beet.  Yet  he  will  have  inflaence. 
Already  they  ran  after  him,  because  he 
has  money,  and  spends  it  freely.  That 
is  the  sort  of  people  who  role  in  America. 
Blood,  culture,  ability,  go  for  nothing. 
Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  this  country. 
You  have  no  aristocracy, — ^that  is  your 
boast.  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  have 
the  most  cruel,  tyrannical  aristocracy  on 
earth  !  A  hog-merchant,  when  he  sells 
enough  pork,  can  put  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Don^t  make  us  worse  than  we  are, 
Louis,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who  had 
been  listening.  "  There  is  a  class  which 
is  not  made  up  of  the  suddenly  rich, 
and  which  pays  no  homage  to  the 
money-kings." 

"  Neither  does  it  receive  homage.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  there 
is  a  dasty  Mr.  Cameron.  Isolated  cases 
of  people  who  preserve  their  self-respect, 
there  may  be.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
wealthiest  are  the  most  honored ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  tone  of  society 
here,  these  usually  are  plebeians,  with  no 
traditions  of  what  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should  be.  In  Europe,  if  a  man  has 
blood,  and  education,  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  but  he  will  be 
treated  as  an  equal  by  those  whose  fine 
instincts  enable  them  to  recognize  his 
claims." 

"  You  are  too  sensitive,  Louis ;  som6 
one  has  been  wounding  your  pride." 

"  Fm  insulted  every  day,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  poor ;  I 
work  for  a  living;  and  the  men  who 
employ  me  are  too  ignorant  to  appre- 
ciate my  claims  to  consideration.  I 
wish  /  had  money, — it  is  dull,  getting 
along  without  it." 

"Why,  then,  marry  Mr.  Grizzle's 
daughter,"  laughed  Elizabeth, — "  follow 
the  advice  you  gave  me." 

"  Has  he  a  daughter  ? " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Robbie,  "  but  she's 
just  eleven,  so  you  will  have  to  leave 
her  to  me,  Mr.  Dassel.  Otherwise,"  he 
added,  soUo  wce^  "  Til  warrant  he'd  be 
after  her,  notwithstanding  he's  caught 
our  Lissa." 


"Louis  would  marry  no  one  who 
was  not  a  lady,"  said  MUla. 

"  Then  Pd  recommend  him  to  Camille 
Bulbous,"  and  Robbie  chuckled ;— **  she's 
large  and  white  and  waxy,  like  her 
father.  She  has  a  most  imposing  man- 
ner. But  it  don't  impose  on  me ;  for, 
when  she  called  on  mamma,  she  talked 
of  nothing  but  her  '  servants,'  and  what 
horrid  creatures  they  were.  *  You  don't 
know  what  you  escape  in  not  keeping  a 
butler  and  a  footman,  and  a  French 
dressing-maid,  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  the 
gloves  they  make  way  with  is  frightful. 
We've  dismissed  three  butlers  in  as 
many  months,  for  obtaining  false  keys 
to  papa's  wine-cellar,  and  giving  parties 
to  the  neighbors'  servants  every  night 
when  we've  gone  out.  And  Matilda 
wears  my  best  dresses  to  'em,  I  know ; 
for  I  found  an  monn<nis  wine^t^n  on 
my  rose-colored  satin,  and  had  to  take 
out  a  whole  gore.  Pd  have  sent  her 
kiteing  that  minute,  for  my  temper  was 
quite  upset ;  but  she  makes  these  three 
loops  in  my  hair  exquisitely,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  spare  her.  I$nH  it  a 
trial,  Mrs.  Cameron  ? ' — and  then  mamr 
ma  answered  very  quietly,  *  that,  as  she 
only  kept  three  servants,  and  had 
changed  none  of  them  for  the  last  ten 
years,  she  was*  hardly  competent  to 
Judge.'  That  took  Miss  Bulbous  down 
a  peg ;  for  ten  years  ago  her  ipother  was 
doing  her  own  work,  and  I  could  see 
that  it  put  her  in  mind  of  it.  She 
arose  and  said  their  span  of  black  horses 
were  «?  fiery  they  wouldn't  stand  over 
five  minutes,  and  she  sailed  out  like  a 
three-master." — Robbie  was  whittling 
out  his  yacht,  and  naturally  gave  a 
nautical  turn  to  his  figures  of  speech. 

"  You  talk  too  much,"  said  his  mo- 
ther. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Lady  Cameron.  But,  mayn't  I  just  tell 
what  Susie  Grizzle  told  me,  over  the 
hedge,  that  same  afternoon,  that  Miss 
Bulbous  said  to  her  mamma  ?  " 

"  If  it's  *  over  the  hedge,'  it  can't  be 
*  under  the  rose;'  but,  you  must  not 
betray  private  conversation." 

"  It  won't  do  a  bit  of  harm,  and  I 
want  to  betray  it,  dreadfhlly.    She  said 
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to  tUu  first    1  .'t  very 

rich,  but  we  wi :c  aiijtDCi'u.tic ;  same  of 
Qfni  relativea  iu  Bcotliuid  were  lords  mid 
IftdieSf  and  the  law  svwi  a  rery  gcnttiel 
jifoA&ssioQ  ;  it  plac^  a  pci>4on  quite  od 
ifi  equality  with  a  bnjker  I '  Tbcn 
Sniie^s  mother  declared  dbo  was  quite 
Kinud  of  UB, — we  U.id  sr3  many  booka 
and  pictera,  and  knew  bo  mucli,  it 
uiAdo  her  uncomfortable.  But  I'  she 
added,  ^  Sxuii^S  dead  struck  with  Miss 
ELiKsbcth,  and  I  e'pose  we^ll  have  to  be 
sociable  on  hi  a  account/  Then  Mlas 
Balboiiii  liinicd  that  she  thought  Sam 
cot ' '  ( tor^  a^  Mis:4  Caimiron  waa 

ptt  I,  but  had  no  dyU',     Shu'd 

vlviac*  hifl  uu)ther  not  to  encourage  it 
Tf  Mi.  GTiz7Ai%  junior^  wanted  to  reflect 
CTtidit  on  his  poBition,  he  ought  to  get 
him  a  ati/Ikh  wife,  He  would  have  no 
trouble,  for^  if  aho  dUl  m\y  it,  Mister  Sam 
was  quit«  a  favorite  in  society.*' 

**  And  Buaic  told  you  all  this  ?  She 
must  be  a  queer  cliild.*^ 

^  Bhc^d  a  Little  imp,  father.  Smart, 
and  full  of  mischief.  I  dida^t  want  her 
to  talk  to  mOp  but  she  would  do  it.  She 
told  me  Sam  had  boiii^ht  a  flute  becauBe 
he  had  heard  thut  Mi^^  Cameron  waa 
fond  of  mu^ic." 

The  dismal  wailing  of  that  dolorous 
instrument  still  floated  over  the  hedge, 
at  thifl  in&tant  rising  into  such  aii  al>- 
aatd  climax  of  discord  that  the  fam- 
ily groaned  and  laughed  in  concert. 

•^  Wbere'e  my  hat  ? "  cried  DaaaeL  ''  I 
mtisl  get  away  from  this.  Better  the 
citj*s  hum  than  the  divine  silence  of  a 
place  like  thia,  intruded  upon  by  the 
btayinga  of  an  ass,"* 

"Doee  it  irritate  you,  for  others  to 
admire  your  Lissa  I "  asked  Mill  a.  '*  Aud 
would  you  run  away,  leaving  her  to  boar 
her  afflictions  alone  1  Don't  be  selfish, 
Louis.'* 

*^  That*a  asking  me  not  to  be  human, 
l^a.  Seriously,  though,  I  must  get 
l>ack  to  town  early,  to-night,  which 
lirings  mo  to  telling  my  bad  news,— at 
least,  bad  to  myaelt'' 

The  lovfira  paused  in  their  promenade, 
before  the  bench  V  ts  were 

aeatcd,  Das^'l  ad  ; .  :  to  Mr. 


Camerou,  aud  Liasa  looking  up  anjt- 
iously  into  his  face. 

''  What  16  it,  Louis  ?  ^*  ^ 

'^I  have  been  here  six  hours,  <u«| 
have  not  yet  mustered  courage  to  tell 
Bet  tine  that  I  mu^t  start  for  St.  LouiSj 
within  a  week,  to  be  gone,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be,  for  a  month. '^ 

**  To  St  Louis  i  this  hot  summer  w€ 
ther  I  Why,  LouiB,  it  will  kill  you.  Ya 
are  not  accustomed  to  so  hot  a  climate 

She,  who  was  so  chary  of  her  demo 
strations  of  feeling,  cluug  to  his 
wuth  a  sudden  close  grasp,  as  if 
would  not  let  him  go. 

*'  Bufiiness,  I  suppose  1  ^* 

**  Yes,  air.     Borden  &  De  Witt  th 
they  are  on  the  tnick  of  those  stol^ 
goods.     They  believe  them  to  be  in  I 
Louis,    I  am  to  go,  very  quietly,  to  tb 
city,  obtixin  the  aid  of  a  det45Ctive  ther 
and  follow  up  the  clue.    They  tnut  1 
matter  to  me,  because  they  believe  I  i 
manage  it  better  than  most  men. 
will  be  a  change  to  me.  1  do  not  disli 
the  idea  of  the  journey ;  though  Bettiu4| 
here,   seems    inclined    to   summon    up 
perils.    If  only  pou  were  ready  to  go 
with  me  I  "  he  w^hispered  to  her,  *'  th« 
my  only  objection  would  be  remove 
But  we  are  not  ready  for  that,  Bettine 

*'  I  should  not  fear  the  climate  for  th 
next  few  weeks.  What  reason  has  th 
firm  to  HUppoi^  the  stolen  goods  are  on 
there  ?  *^  said  Mr.  Cameron. 

**  You  remember  I  have  frequont 
mentioned  a  relative  of  mine  who  can 
fr*mi  Germany,  aqd  cstidjUshed  a  silk-" 
store  in  St.  Louia  ?  Hearing  of  the 
robbery  perpetrated  in  our  houae,  ho 
wrote  to  me  that  some  goods  had  becii 
offered  to  him  under  suspicious  circua 
stances ;  and  that,  if  the  firm  though 
beat,  he  would  liokl  the  negotiatic 
pending  until  they  could  send  on 
agent  to  examine  into  the  affair.  Frofl 
Ilia  description  of  the  silks,  the  firo 
believe  them  to  have  been  taken  from 
their  warehouse ;  the  laces  abo  arc, 
probably,  in  the  same  place.  If  I  suc- 
ceed in  ri.ict>vering  them,  I  shall  have 
the  rewan!,  which  is  a  thousand  dollars, 
to  aid  us  in  going  to  housekeeping 
Bettine    The  other  two  firma  for  wli 
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I  correspond,  are  at  present  enjoying 
their  idle  season,  and  have  no  objections 
to  sparing  mc  for  a  month ;  so,  I  have 
concluded  to  go." 

Elizabeth  still  clung  to  his  arm ;  her 
mother  gave  her  an  affectionate  glance ; 
but  no  one  heard  the  sigh  which  Milla 
smothered  in  her  father's  breast. 

*'  It  is  strange,"  mused  Dassel,  look- 
ing out  dreamily  on  the  darkening  river, 
"  what  mere  spider's-webs  will  sometimes 
hang  a  man !  It  is  no  wonder  that 
criminals  never  feel  safe  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  guilt.  Tliey  know  not 
at  what  moment,  through  what  unex- 
pected chance,  they  may  hear  the  click 
of  the  prison-door  shutting  upon  them, 
or  feel  the  noose  about  their  necks. 
Some  trifle,  which  no  cunning  could 
have  foreseen,  will  betray  them.  I  have 
a  morbid  taste  for  tracing  out  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  crime,  and  learning 
icTiat  was  the  careless  footprint  left  un- 
covered, or  whose  was  the  eye  of  fate 
gleaming  upon  the  unsuspected,  which 
led  finally  to  detection  and  exposure. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  find  how 
often,  as  I  have  said,  a  spidcr's-web  will 
be  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man.  Sit 
you  down,  Bettine,"  he  added,  giving 
her  a  chair,  while  he  walked,  restlessly, 
up  and  down  the  porch. 

Robbie's  eyes  followed  him.  It  was 
too  dark  now  for  him  to  continue  his 
work  upon  the  yacht.  The  moon  was 
coming  up  through  the  purple  twilight, 
large  and  full.  A  pillar  of  silver  top- 
pled and  fell  across  the  river.  The  in- 
creasing white  lustre  of  the  moonlight 
took  all  the  color  out  of  the  grouped 
faces,  giving  them,  instead  of  bloom,  a 
sort  of  weird  radiance. 

"  You  want  \o  tell  a  story,"  said  Rob- 
bie, his  eyes  still  watching  Dassers,— - 
"  you're  as  restless  as  the  Ancient  Ma- 
riner." 

"  Wliat  are  you  talking  about,  boy  ? " 
— ^the  young  man  ceased  hia  walk, 
speaking  in  a  startled  voice, — then, 
laughing  lightly,  "you  have  guessed 
right,  Master  Robbie.  I  was  struggling 
against  the  desire  to  tell  a  tale  brought 
vividly  before  mo  by  the  subject  under 
discussion.    Tell  mc  which  is  the  wed- 


ding-guest, and  I  wUl  at  onoe  button- 
hole him,  for  I  shall  have  no  rest  till 
the  murder  is  out, — ^premising,  howeTer, 
that,  unlike  the  Ancient  Mariner,  I  am 
not  the  hero  of  my  own  story,"  and 
drawing  a  chair  beside  Elizabeth's,  he 
added — 

"  If  I  tarry  to  tell  it,  I  shall  miss  the 
next  train." 

"It  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock,"  said 
Lissa,  and  "  teU  it  I  tell  it ! "  said  all 
the  others.  ^ 

Sam  Grizzle  had,  apparently,  choked 
himself  on  his  own  flute,  and  expired  in 
a  splutter  of  over-due  notes,  so  that  noth- 
ing disturbed  the  moonlit  silence  but 
the  low  lapse  of  the  river,  as  Louis  Dat- 
sel,  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  recalling  the 
incidents,  one  by  one,  began  his  story : 

Do  you  remember  my  ever  mention- 
ing my  friend  Count  Konisbergf  I 
presume  not^  for  of  late  years  I  have 
dropped  his  name  from  my  tongue,  as  I 
have  his  friendship  from  my  heart  Yet, 
there  was  a  time  when  Karl  and  I  were 
like  brothers.  You  know,  in  Germany, 
men  are  not  ashamed  to  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  We  have  warm  hearts ; 
and  our  manners  do  not  hold  too  stiff 
a  rein  upon  them.  So  that  the  attach- 
ment between  Earl  and  myself  was 
well  understood  by  our  acquaintances. 

He  was  of  higher  rank  than  I,  and 
had  more  wealth,  for,  as  I  have  told 
you,  my  struggles  for  the  Republic 
impoverished  me  almost  in  my  boy- 
hood ;  but,  we  sympathized  politically, 
and  once,  when  I  was  in  great  straits, 
he  offered  me  a  home  and  concealment 
in  the  most  secluded  of  his  numerous 
houses,  a  castle  quite  inaccessible  to 
common  travellers,  but  a  most  delight- 
ful spot  in  summer,  from  its  high  j)o- 
sition  among  the  mountains. 

The  Count  always  passed  his  summers 
at  Baden-Baden,  remaining  as  long  as 
there  were  any  visitors  to  keep  him 
company  in  his  nightly  sittings  at  the 
gaming  tal)les,— for  here  was  his  fault, 
lie  had  acquired  a  passion  for  that  uni- 
versal Btinmlus  to  watering-place  life. 
This  did  not  disturb  my  liking  for  him, 
but,  rather,  excited  my  pity,  and  many 


wrre  the  fUin  eiposlulationa  he  had  to 
IhUm  to  from  me. 

Karl  had  not  hia  rival  in  the;  king- 
dom iu  IiandliDg  the  sword ;  nor  in  rid- 

1^  A  hor«c  was  any  one  his  e^'iual.     He 

m  fin  hiimcnse  favorite  with  the  ladies 
account  of  Ids  many  accomplish* 
hi,  AM  well  as  for  the  magfnificent 
LXicr  in  which  he  wasted  hia  fortune. 

^amcn  are  terribly  si^vcre  iii  their  own 
morAls,  but  it  does  seem  to  add  greatly 
to  a  man^B  fascinations  that  he  ghould 
he  A  little  wicked.  It  is  like  children 
playing?  with  fire;  their  mothers  have 
toM  them  it  would  born  them^— but 
then,  how  bripjht,  how  LrrcHistible  it  is  I 
Don*t  pinch  my  arm,  Fniulein, — I  don't 
mc&n  j/<fu.  It  ia  the  exception  proves 
tho  rale  I 

The  Count  Konisbcrg  won  a  grent 
deal  at  the  gaming-tiiblea ;  but^  in  the 
long  nin,  he  lo&t,  also,  much  niore  than 
he  gained.  It  !x*gan  to  be  whispca4 
tltflt  be  was  nearly  ruined,  I  tried,  at 
that  time^  to  save  him,  and  had  the 
pain  of  realizing  that  my  influence  was 
inferJ«ir  to  that  of  hia  mastcr-paasion. 
Yet^  with  all  these  disastrous  rumors 
lying  alwrnt,  the  Count  would  not  have 

ind  it  diflicult  to  repair  his  furtune 
with  that  of  Bome  lady  of  his  own  rauk^ 
for  half  ilie  court-ladies  were  in  love 
with  him, 

Htiw  surprised,  then,  was  the  world, 
when^  at  the  end  of  hL^  third  Baden  sea- 
ton,  he  suddenly  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  had  accom- 
panied her  father  on  a  tour  for  health, 
and  had  watched  over  hira^  dutifully,  tm 
hn  drank  the  waters,  week  by  ivcek, 
Ilcr  great  wealth  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ifidncement.  The  daughters  of  Ger- 
man king«  and  princes  might  have  a 
§dend*fr  Hcttiugont,  compared  with  that 
of  this  untitled  fnmJtitt.  Her  father, 
flattered  by  the  alliance,  decked  her  out 
with  jewels  until  she  shone  like  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  and  filled  her  purse 
with  guilders  until  it  Wiis  ready  ta 
buii^t.  That  purao  suffered  many  and 
sudden  depletions,  but  always  was  pa- 
tiently reflUed. 

Tht?  new-made  Countess  of  Konisberg 
was  a  beautiful  woman.     She  might 


easily  have  been  loved  for  lierowu  sake, 
iuid  I,  for  one,  gave  Karl  credit  for  hav- 
ing some  rial  aflt^ctinn  for  his  bride. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  when  brushed  out,  must 
have  fallen  to  her  knees  in  a  thick 
mantle ;  her  skin  was  like  snow  ;  and, 
in   the  absence  of  that  ^  on 

which  comes  from  long  m  ith 

good  society,  she  had  a  certain  statoli* 
ness  of  carriage  consequent  upon  a  fUll, 
tall  figure.  Add  to  this  the  richness  of 
her  attire,  and  she  was  a  wife  not  to  be 
ashamed  of,  although  she  quailed,  wth 
tlie  natural  timiditj  of  her  yielding  tem- 
perament, before  the  cold  regard*  uf 
envious  ladies  of  rank. 

I  have  heard  that  she  always  sum- 
moned the  Count,  before  she  appeared  in 
ftill  dress,  to  criticise  her  toilet,  after 
having  been  once  hurt  by  some  sharp 
reproof  of  his  on  her  want  of  taste*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  appeared  happy 
together,  Ko  one  could  find  excuse  for 
scandal  in  the  gallant,  devoted  manner 
of  the  husband.  As  winter  cam©  on, 
the  pair  went  to  Paris,  were  received  at 
court,  and  soon  excited  universal  re- 
mark by  the  extravagance  of  their  ex- 
penditures, and  the  increadng  beauty 
of  the  Countess,  whose  vuufvaU  honU 
wore  rapidly  away,  and  whose  toilet 
grew  to  rival  that  of  Eugenie's,  both  in 
its  costliness  and  the  perfection  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  wearer.  There  is  no 
teacher  like  love.  The  daughter  of  the 
Dutch  merchant  loved  her  lord  and 
tmitthr  (the  very  word,  Betttno !)  much 
more  than  he  deserved ;  and  in  studying 
to  satisfy  him,  she  delightctl  and  pleas- 
ed all  others. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of 
January  that  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
You  may  have  heard  of  it^  tU rough  the 
newspapers,  for  the  caae  was  ao  remark- 
able as  to  arrest  universal  attention. 
Count  Konisberg  was  called  away  to  his 
estates  for  a  few  days,  leaving  his  wife 
in  Paris.  Invitations  were  already  out 
for  a  grand  ball,  to  be  given  by  the 
Princess  Mettcmich,  and  the  Count  pro- 
posed to  return,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ball,  if  possible.  He  directed  the  Count- 
ess not  to  shut  herself  up,  on  acctjunt 
cf  his  absence,  and,  above  all  things,  to 


order  a  ne^orS^Sa  be  ready  for  the 
/^fc,  saying,  that  if  he  arrived  in  time, 
he  would  join  her ;  if  not,  she  could 
go  under  the  protection  of  the  elderly 
Countess  Nold,  who  would  call  for  her. 

The  evening  of  the  ball  camc^  and  at 
nine  o*clock^  the  carriage  of  the  Coimt^s 
Hold  drove  tip  before  the  apartments 
of  the  Countess  Konisberg.  The  old 
lady  was  anxious  to  be  early  in  the  long 
line  of  corriagea,  as  she  had  not  patience 
to  sit  Mvr  three  hours,  on  a  winter-night, 
awaiting  her  turn  to  alight  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  Tliat  early  arrival, 
mind  you,  was  one  of  the  gpidcr's-webs 
upon  which  bung  the  destinies  of  more 
than  one.  TU  warrant  you,  Count  Km- 
niaberg  haa  cursed  it^  heartily,  crery 
day  of  his  life,  up  to  thi^  if  it  m  be 
that  he  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

**  Ask  Madame,  the  Countess,  to  de- 
scend directly,"  said  the  arbitrary  old 
creature,  to  the  footnien  who  opened 
the  carriage-door.  "  IVa  cold,  and  I  will 
not  alight  if  your  mistress  is  ready." 

She  waited  fifteen — twenty — minutes. 

*' These  young  coquettes  are  never 
willing  to  part  from  tlieir  mirrors,^*  ahe 
grumbled. 

Just  then  Countess  Konisberg's  dress- 
ing-maid iiew  down  the  steps,  over  the 
pavement,  thrusting  her  pale  face  in- 
ade  the  carriage. — **  Oh,  Madame,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Wc  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  the  Count  being  gone,  we  have  no 
one  to  direct  us.  The  door  of  the 
Countess'  room  is  locked  upon  the  in- 
side ;  we  can  procure  no  answer  to  our 
appeals,  and  Fm  afraid — Fm  quite  posi* 
tive,  Madame,  that  I  perceive  the  fbmea 
of  charcoal  1 " 

"  Burst  it  open,  you  fools !  "  cried  the 
old  lady»  jumping  to  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  a  girl ;— she  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  innocent,  affectionate 
bride,  from  the  first  day  she  had  met 
her; — her  own  old  heart  was  so  worldly, 
through  and  thnnigh,  that  this  simple 
nature  had  a  great  attraction  for  her. 
She  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  applied  her 
nose  to  the  key-hole. 

*'  Bring  an  axe,*'  she  crie<l,  **  imd  B<iy 
nothing  outside,  I  don*t  want  the  po* 
lice  here,  unless  it*8  ncce*«iry*" 


The  terrified  sofrtnti^  aBeying  her 
resolute  orders,  soon  had  the  door 
broken  in;  the  room  was  indeed  full 
of  deadly  fumes  from  a  small  Waziefj 
standing  on  a  foot-stove  near  the  chj 
upon  which  sat  the  beautiful  Count 
Konisberg,  in  full  grand  toilette,ber  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cushions,  her 
jewelled  hands  folded  in  her  lap — dead* 

As  Bwcctly  as  if  sleeping,  she  feclin- 
ed  in  the  easy-chair,  her  splendid  hair 
elabomtely  dressed,  glittering  with  dii 
mond-dust,  and  the  full  folds  of  hi 
white  velvet  petticoat  and  overskirt 
lace  shining  with  gems,  as  if  dew  hai 
been  dashed  over  them.  Fm  not 
fa-shion-reporter,  I  hope,  but  I  remember 
well  all  the  details  of  this  tragic  affair, 
as  they  were,  at  that  time,  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  was  shortly  before  I  left 
for  America,  and  I  was  then  in  Paria^ 
endeavoring  to  raise  money,  to  pay  my 
passage. 

— "  I  thought  you  sailed  from  Brem- 
en,"  interrupted  Robbie, 

*^  Well,  so  I  did,  my  child ;  but  I  was 
in  Paris  earning  money  as  a  tutor, 
have  said,'* 

"Robbie,  you  arc  so  brusque,  aoi 
times,  you    are  almost  rude.     Go 
Louis, — wc  are  so  much  interested,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron, 

— Windows  were  tlirown  up,  and  the 
lights,  which  were  expiring,  blazed  up 
again.  The  half-dozen  servants  gazed 
stupidly  at  their  young  mistress.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  deUberately 
prepared  for  and  committed  suicide. 

^^  This  is  bad — bad  1 "  murmured  the 
old  Countess.  "  I  shall  have  to  summon 
the  Prefect.  Poor  child  I  I  really  be- 
lieved her  happy," 

♦*  And  to  think  I  should  have  dre^»ed 
her,  with  thcne  very  hands,  not  over  an 
hour  ago,"  sobbed  her  maid, 

^*  She  hurried  me  so,  for  she  said, 
Madame,  that  you  would  be  early,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting. 
She  would  have  every  thing  jugt  so,  even 
to  the  htrnqvrt  de  c^mgfy  for  she  said,  she 
expt'«  :    '  ' .  >  irat  woul  d  be  horn  c,  an  d 

she  \^  ,  to  admire  her.    She  wwa 

!  11    I  was  so  proud  of  bet  J " 
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•*  How  cajiiu  yua  to  leavo  licr  ?  " 
"6116  hfude  me  go,  get  my  dinner, 
Slie  would  read  until  you  c^me.  Wlien 
I  iTtiimed,  the  door  wa»  lost.  1  thought 
soUiiiig  of  it  until  I  come  ugain^  oiler 
your  arrival," 

*•  Perhaps  elie  ig  not  dead/*  said  the 
energetic  -old  Countess.  '*  If  she  ian't, 
m  ahake  tkU  nonsense  out  of  her,"  and 
ihfs  dji^hed  an  ewer  of  water  over  the 
white  fjicse  and  bosum^  dragged  the  up^ 
parent  corpse  clo^  to  the  window,  fan- 
idng,  clapping  and  blowing,  uutil — yes  I 
actually — there  woa  a  struggle  for  breath 
— the  Uds  flew  open  and  again  closed. 
But,  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  and 
thoae  around  lier  w^orked  with  vigor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  had  been 
despatched  for  a  physician,  who  soon 
arriyed,  and,  under  whose  careful  treat- 
ment, the  nearly  dead  was  called  back 
to  the  existence  she  had  seemed  so 
anxious  to  quit. 

Just  as  she  was  hud  upon  her  bed, 
pale,  exhausted^  still  scarcely  breathing, 
lier  ball*dre3s  drenched  with  water,  her 
liair  diihcYeHed,  Count  KoniBberg  burst 
Into  the  room.  He  had  heard  from  the 
rants  what  had  occurred,  and  his 
was  nearly  as  white  aa  her^^  his 
eyas  shot  Ere ;  it  was  impossible  to  toll 
whether  he  were  moet  grieved  or  angry. 
**  Margaret  t  Margaret  I "  he  called,  in 
a  loud  voice,  **  how  is  this  ?  do  you 
then  hjite  me,  that  you  Idll  yourself  ?  I 
cannot  beliere  it  1  Doctor,  I  cannot 
onderstand  it.  K  she  did  not  love  me, 
then  I  have  deceived  myself.  Suicide  1 
waa  it  then  because  I  refused  her  a 
necklace,  which  would  have  cost  me  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  when  she  has 
now  three  equally  costly  I  fcjhe  was 
cross— but  I  did  not  i^lream  of  this. 
Great  Heaven  I  how  pale  she  is.  Do  you 
thijik  she  will  live,  Doctor  I " 

*'  She  may,  with  C3ttrem*e  caution 
nsod  in  rallying  her.  But,  she  will  be 
on  the  brink  of  the  gruve  for  some 
daya*" 

"I,  mysttlf,  will  not  sleep  nor  leave 
her  is  out  of  danger.   Give  me 

my  %   Oh,  Margaret !  '■  bowing 

him&tU  over  the  small  hand,  which  lay 
motionUtJS  on  the  counterpane. 


The  Comiteas  Nold  afterwards  declar-j 
ed  that  a  shiver  ran  through  the  hand 
m  he  did  so.     She,  with  characteristic 
decitaon,  called  for  a  dreesing-gown  ta 
put  on  over  her  finery,  declaring  her  in 
tention  to  remain,  as  long  as  she  could 
endure  the  fatigue.    The  Count  court<>^ 
outtly  begged  of  her  not  to  attempt  it 4 
it  would  weary  her,  and  there  was  no 
the  least  necessity;   he  had  his  orders 
from  the  Doctor,  and  should    devoti 
himself  to  their  fulfilment.   But  she  wa 
in  one  of  her  obstinate  moods, — provi'^ 
dential,  I  boUcve,  she  aflerwardi  mUxmJ\ 
edit. 

The  Doctor  went  away,  the  ma 
curled  herself  up  on  a  sofa,  to  catcl] 
snatches  of  sleep  between  times ;  and] 
the  two  watchers  sat,  hour  after  hour, 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  bed,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  patient,  occasionally  giving 
her  a  stimulating  potion. 

^^  One  can  do  this,  as  well  as  twOj^^g 
the  Count  had  said,  several  tim^.     A|^| 
last  the  old   lady  began   to  nod;   he^ 
arose,  and  going  into  the  hall,  gave 
orders  to  a  servant  stationed  there. 

"  I  have  told  them  to  bring  out 
carriage,  to  take  you  home.    I  cant] 
permit  you  to  overtask  yourself  in  thii 
manner,  my  kindest  friend,"  he  said,  i 
he  came  back,  and  she  started  ont  of « 
incipient  snore. 

**  Well !  well  1  I  suppose  it  b 
But  I  Jove  the  child  as  a  daughter,  i 
Tm  coming  back  as  soon  as  I  have  ] 
my  sleep  out,  to  see  how  she  prog 
Bye-bye,  Margaret,— and  don^i  you 
any  thing  so  foolish  again  t  ^* 

She  stooped  to  kiss  the  patient,  whd 
was  now  lying  with  widc-open,  anxiou 
ejea,  moving  her  lips  as  if  she  wisho 
to  speak.  Suddenly,  as  her  visitor  tu 
ed  from  the  bed,  she  sprang  half  up  froB 
her  pillow,  crying  out — "  Don't  Icav 
me  1  don't  leave  me  alone  with  him  I  ^ 

*^What  is  it   she  says?"  asked 
agtonished  Countess  Kold. 

"  She  must  bo  w  andering  in  her  mind 
I  believe  it  Is  a  consequence  which 
are  to  expect,"  answered  the  Count,  i 
little  impatiently.    '*  You  had  l>etter  ; 
at  once.   Nothing  can  be  more  benellc 
to  her  than  absolute  quiot,*^ 
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The  vifiitor  glanced  at  the  wife^s  face, 
which  had  grown  thin  and  haggard  in 
its  intense  look  of  entreaty, — more  pa- 
thetic in  its  helplessness  than  any  appeal 
of  words. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  stay,  since  it 
seems  to  disturb  her  so,  to  haye  me  go 
away.  She  is  a  little  flighty,  no  doubt ; 
but,  ^tis  best  to  humor  her." 

She  sat  down  again ;  profound  silence 
reigned  for  about  an  hour.  Suddenly 
the  wife  spoke  distinctly : 

"  Countess  Nold,  I  pray  you,  do  not 
leaye  me  alone  with  that  man.  He  has 
tried  to  murder  me.  If  I  am  left  in  his 
power,  he  will  succeed." 

"  She  is  mad,"  said  the  Count  "  It 
strikes  me  now  that  she  confessed  to 
me  that  there  was  insanity  in  her  fam- 
ily.   This  explains  all  her  conduct" 

"I  am  perfectly  in  my  right  mind. 
Unless  you  wish  to  be  accomplice  in  a 
murder,  you  must  not  desert  me.  I 
warn  you." 

"  You  see  for  yourself  how  absurd  are 
her  words.  She  shuts  herself  up  in  her 
room  for  the  purpose  of  smothering 
herself,  when  I  am  miles  distant  on  the 
railway.    Mad  I  mad  I" 

Countess  Nold  was  bewildered.  She 
stared  at  the  restless  husband,  who  was 
gnawing  his  lip  with  vexation,  and  at 
the  wife,  lying  there  half  dead,  but  with 
beseeching  eyes  that  kept  themselves 
upon  her  face,— thus  tiU  the  early  day- 
light paled  the  wax  tapers;  then  she 
shook  the  sleepy  maid,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear  strict  injunctions  not  to 
leaye  her  mistress  alone,  not  even  with 
^e  Count 

Supposing  this  to  relate  to  her  fear 
-that  Countess  Konisberg  would  again 
attempt  suicide,  the  girl  readily  prom- 
ised. 

For  four  days  the  Count  kept  watch 
by  his  wife's  bedside ;  on  the  fifth,  over- 
come 'by  sleep,  he  lay  on  a  couch  near  at 
hand,  when  she  slipped  softly  from  her 
room,  was  speedily  dressed  by  her  maid 
and  the  Countess  Nold,  drove  to  the 
office  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  en- 
tered an  accusation  against  her  husband, 
for  an  attempt  upon  her  life. 

She  stated  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 


ball,  after  being  dreased,  she  sent  her 
maid  down  to  dinner,  and  was  beguiling 
the  time  with  a  book,  when  the  Count, 
quite  to  her  surprise,  suddenly  appeared 
in  her  room.  She  had  not  expected  him 
until  a  later  hour.  He  threw  oflf  a  large 
travelling  cloak,  and  a  cap,  as  he  en- 
tered, turning  the  key  in  the  door.  She 
was  glad  to  see  him,  as  they  had  never 
been  separated  so  many  days  since  their 
marriage ;  he  was  in  good  spirits,  com- 
plimented her  on  her  toilet,  and  finally 
sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  with 
his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  liis  hand- 
kerchief pressed  to  her  face. 

^^  Your  handkerchief  smells  of  chloro- 
form," she  said. 

'^  I  had  the  toothache  on  those  horrid 
cars,"  he  made  answer. 

"  Take  it  away,  dear  Karl, — the  odor 
overpowers  me  I " 

She  testified  to  a  distinct  conscioua- 
ness,  that  he  pressed  it  closer  to  her 
nostrils.  She  struggled  a  little;  but 
after  that  she  remembered  nothing, 
imtil  she  was  aroused  from  a  death-like 
trance,  to  hear  her  attendants  talking 
of  her  attempt  at  suicide.  She  declared 
that  she  had  never  attempted  her  own 
life— that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
brazier  of  charcoal,  nor  of  how  it  came 
to  be  lighted  in  her  apartment — that 
she  had  not  locked  her  door — and  that 
it  was  her  belief  that  Count  Konisberg 
had,  in  some  manner,  and  for  some  pur- 
pose unknown,  plotted  the  whole  afifair, 
so  as  to  murder  her  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

When  she  had  thus  made  oath,  she 
went  away  with  the  Countess  Nold, 
who  gave  bail  for  her  appearance  as 
witness,  when  she  should  be  called  to 
trial.  That  evening  Count  Konisberg 
was  ill  prison,  and  Paris  wild  with  fly- 
ing rumors. 

The  accused  man  soon  had  a  hearing, 
in  which  he  proved  an  aliU,  having,  at 
that  hour,  just  alighted  from  a  train,  at  a 
station  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  footman  testified  to  having  admitted 
him,  after  the  physician  had  been  sum- 
moned. His  defence  was,  that  his  wife's 
mind  had  been  afifected  by  the  fumes  of 
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M  the  comntx^Be 
\i\9im  coUiing  out  of  it,  appeared 
like  reality.  It  mi^^ht  eYcn  he 
at  tneaiory  was  bo  affected  that  she 
not  recall  the  motive!!  which 
her  to  suicide,  nor  the  prt^ra- 
made  to  effect  it  These  motives 
il**  attril>uted  to  pique,  at  his  having 
her  an  extravagant  gift^  which 
lemanded.  He  ppoke  80  reasonably, 
lOr  towards  his  wify  was  so 
ate,  hw  8Com  at  the  idea  of 
iittribtiting  such  a  crime  to  him,  so 
>llobIev  that  not  one  person  in  ono  hun* 
believed  him  guilty,  and  he  would 
ive  been  dismissed  without  being  re- 
manded for  farther  trialf  had  not  an- 
other Bpider^srweb  reached  out  and 
caught  him. 

A  miserable  charcoal-vender  came 
Ibrwmrd  and  testified^  that,  on  the  night 
question,  at  about  eight  o'clock^  a 
tl  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  with  hia  trav- 
'  pulled  over  his  eyes,  stopped 
ht  of  Inm  a  few  sons' worth  of 
wrapped  in  a  fine 
if,  and  stuffed  in  the 
cket  of  hiB  cioak,  Tliat  when  he 
aime  to  pay,  he  had  nothing  less  than 
a  gold-piece,  which  he,  the  vender, 
oonld  not  change.  The  gentlctnan  was 
in  haste,  and  could  not  wait,  but  tossed 
the  piece  to  him  with  an  oath.  He 
thought  it  so  strange,  that  this  sort  of  a 
penon  should  be  buyijig  a  little  char- 
ilj  that  ho  resolved  to  follow  him.  It 
might  only  be  a  rich  Englishman,  who 
wanted  a  little  fire  in  liis  apartments; 
or,  the  gentleman  might  have  been 
crossed  in  love^  or  have  failed  in  busi- 
nesik  At  least,  he  would  see  all  he 
eoald  of  him*  He  ran  after  him,  keep- 
ing a  safe  distance,  through  sevftral  jwm- 
miffe*^  until  he  emerged  in  a  little  alley- 
way, back  of  the  Hotel  Konisberg, — he 
hvxw  the  spot  well,  and  was  entirely 
it  was  the  Hotel  Konisberg. 
The  man  in  the  cloak  admittetl  himself, 
by  a  key,  through  the  little  gate  of  the 
Gourt;  and  the  vender  was  about  to 
vexed  at  Ms  own  indiscretion,  in 
lag  BO  far  from  his  busine^  whon, 
up,  he  saw  the  gentleman  on 


the  narrow  iron    balecmy,  wTiicft  ren 

below  the  windows  on  the  second  story. 
How  he  got  there,  unless  he  climl>ed 
the  hghtning'iod,  he  could  not  8ay,^ — 
but  there  he  was,  and,  after  iistt-'niog  at 
one  of  the  windows,  ab*iut  three  min- 
utes, he  threw  it  up,  and  crept  in,  softly 
shutting  it  after  himself.  The  witness 
could  swear  to  the  time,  for,  at  that 
instant,  a  liell  in  a  church  near  by, 
struck  eight  Apprehensive  that  a  rob- 
ber had  got  access  to  the  hotel,  he 
wished  to  give  the  alarm  ;  yet,  thinking 
how  ridiculous  he  should  make  himself, 
if  that  were  only  an  ordinary  way  for 
some  of  the  inmates  to  enter  the  house 
— (there  might  be  steps  to  the  balcony, 
for  all  he  knew, — the  wall  hid  the  lower 
story  from  his  sight)  he  trotted  back  to 
his  shop,  well  pleased  with  his  gold- 
piece.  He  swore  that  in  stature,  and 
the  color  of  his  beard,  this  person  re- 
sembled the  prisoner,  and  that  he  fully 
l>clicved  the  Count  and  this  man,  to  bo 
one  and  the  same. 

This  unexpected  testimony,  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  against 
Count  Konisberg.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  hold  him  for  further  trial, 
and  he  was  returned  to  prison.  That 
night,  by  some  mysterious  aid,  he  es- 
caped from  the  window  of  his  cell^  and 
was  never  re-arrested,  allliough  the  po- 
lice searched  every  comer  of  Franco, 
Germany,  and  England.  His  flight,  of 
course,  confirmed  his  guilt.  An  atler- 
examination  of  the  lock  of  the  door  of 
the  Countess'  bed-chamber,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
Tho  alibi  was  not  so  powerful  a  point 
in  his  favor,  since  the  railway-time,  be- 
ing slightly  in  advance  of  the  city 
clocks,  by  great  haste,  he  might  have 
accomplished  the  distance  to  this  hotel 
by  eight  o^clock.  It  was  the  settled 
theory,  that  he  hud  obtained  access  to 
his  own  house  through  a  rear  window, 
watched  for  the  descent  of  the  servants 
to  dinner,  gained  his  wife's  apartments, 
rendered  her  insensible  with  chloroform, 
kindled  the  charcoal,  and  retreating, 
fastened  the  lock  by  means  of  a  nipper, 
left  the  house  the  way  he  came,  hastened 
back  towards  the  station  by  some  obscure 
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romte,  and  wasdiivvn  up  to  the  front  of 
his  hotel,  at  the  moment  when  he  hoped 
her  death  was  accomplished.  The  early 
arriyal  of  Coontess  Kold  had  alone 
thwarted  him.  Afterwards,  he  had  not 
daied  consummate  what  he  began,  eren 
when  his  wife  was  in  his  power,  her 
assertions  to  her  friend  haying  laid  him 
open  to  suspicion. 

"  What  could  haye  been  his  motive  ?  " 
queried  Mr.  Cameron,  as  the  voice  of 
the  story-teller  ceased,  and  the  lapse  of 
the  river  became  audible. 

'*  It  is  my  belief,  that  he  had  coldly  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  her,  before  he  took 
her,  a  trusting  bride,  to  his  breast  He 
wanted  her  vast  possessions,  to  which  ho 
would  have  become  heir  at  her  death. 
He  was  not  averse  to  please  hin»elf  with 
her  beauty,  for  a  time ;  but,  her's  was 
not  a  family  which  he  wished  to  ally 
with  his  own  blood,  and  before  any  chil- 
dren should  come  to  blend  the  races, 
he  would  free  himself  frY>m  her.'' 

"  If  you  had  not  told  us,  Louis,  we 
should  not  have  given  credit  to  so  hor- 
rible a  story.  For  my  part,  I  think 
such  wickedness  is  very  rare  in  this 
world,''  and  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
his,  as  if  to  reassure  herself  of  the  reality 
of  her  love  and  lover :— how  glad  she  was 
that  she  was  only  Lissa  Cameron,  with 
a  poor  German  tutor  for  her  future  hus- 
band, and  not  that  unfortunate  Count- 
ess Konisberg  I 

"Wliat  became  of  the  Countess!" 
asked  Milla,  a  tear  dropping  on  her 
cheek. 

"You  remember  that  I  left  the  old 
country  that  winter.  I  have  never  heard 
the  particulars,  but  I  believe  she  went 
home  to  her  father." 

"  Thank  goodness  the  hateful  wretch 
got  none  of  the  money  he  married  her 
for,"  mufctered  Robbie,  his  wide-dilated 
eye  still  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  narrator, 
which  he  alone  could  distinctly  see,  as 
the  moonlight  touched  it  with  a  pale 
finger. 

"  He  got  nothing— not  even  the  rem- 
nants of  his  own  fortune.  It  was  the 
most  desperate  game  he  ever  played, — 
and  he   lost  it—as  he   deserved  I" — 


bringing  his  teeth  together  with  a  vi- 
cious sni4>,  which  would  have  taken  off 
Count  Konisberg's  head,  had  it  been 
between  them. 

^*  How  could  you  ever  have  been  ao 
deceived  in  him  t "  asked  Mrai  Cameron. 

Dassel  rose  frx>m  his  chair,  drawing 
himself  up  with  a  disdainfrd  gesture, 
which  he  sometimes  made— 

"  Do  you  suppose  any  one  person  ever 
knew  another  t  T  was  his  counter-ques- 
tion. "  We  should  pass  our  days  in  a 
state  of  mutual  amazement,  if  we  all 
had  windows  in  our  bosoms. — But  I 
must  go.  I  hear  the  distant  thunder  of 
the  train.  Bettine,  I  shall  be  here  in 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow,  to  say  good- 
bye for  some  days.  Milla,  take  care  of 
those  jewels !  There  may  be  some  wick- 
ed Counts  around.  Don't  dream  of  the 
one  I've  been  telling  you  of.  Mr.  Came- 
ron, it  is  hardly  safe  to  have  so  much 
property  in  a  country-house  like  this, — 
and  you  have  not  even  a  watch-dog.** 

"  It  will  be  all  right  to-night,  since 
no  one  knows  of  our  having  it ;  and  to- 
morrow, I  propose,  either  to  bring  home 
a  safe,  or  to  deposit  the  jewels  in  the 
one  I  have." 

"Oh,  papa,  rd  like  to  sleep  with 
them,  under  my  pillow,  one  night !  " 

'<  Well,  Milla,  I  think  they  would  be 
in  no  danger  there.  Youll  have  to  cot 
short  those  private  adieus,  my  children, 
unless  Louis  will  stay  with  us  to-nighi." 

"I  ought  not,  this  time,  as  I  have 
business,  early  in  the  morning.  Good- 
night. Good-night,  all  1  God  be  with 
yon  I "  he  cried,  in  his  afiectionato  Ger- 
man way,  as  he  waved  his  hand,  dashed 
down  the  lawn,  and  ran  to  meet  the 
fiery  monster,  which,  spouting  flame  and 
smoke,  came  bellowing  out  of  the  hiUs, 
pausing,  one  moment,  at  the  little  sta- 
tion near  by,  before  it  dashed  on  again 
with  renewed  fury,  fiUing  the  peaceful 
moonlight  with  its  discordant  damor. 

"Louis  is  whisked  away  like  some 
fallen  spirit,  in  the  grasp  of  old  Nick  t 
See  him,  Lissa  I  how  he  disappears  in 
fire  and  brimstone  I " 

"You  make  me  shudder,  Robbie. 
What  a  disagreeable  fancy  I  I  always 
like  to  watch  the  trains  go  whirling 
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'kn^m,    0CC,  Milla  I  how 
liOA  the  luoonlight   Bean- 
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«  The  Tapor— tlmt  is  a  woman's  loul^ 
ItiL^  aspires  to  heaven,^  said  Robbie.— 
I** Let.  iw  caII  that  Countesa  Margaret 
lEut  that  MdoouA  engine,  panting  for- 
linirdf  eDortiiig  fire  from  its  nostiik, 
idriven  by  flaming  fien<ls^ — that  is  Count 
iKooisberg,— and  I  wish  we  had  seen 

>  last  of  him  J" 

CHAPTER  n\ 


The  next  momiog,  as  Hobble  Cam- 

I )Mx>n  was  walking  up  and  down  a  shaded 

in  the  garden,  Grccik  grammar 

haudf  thinkings  not  of  his  verb%  but 

[ilf  Count  Konisberg  and  bis  sister  Lissa^a 

Bcrman  lover,  be  heard  a  voice  not  new 

hizD^  entreating  bim^  through    the 


"  Robbie  I  Robbie  Cameron  I  " 

At  first  he  affected  not  to  hear,  bat 

^weakness  of  boy-nature  wlirn  misled 

r  feminine  bcguilemcnt  EquJIj  asserted 

[Itself,  and  with  much  outward  digni- 

f ,  and  much  inward  curiosity,  Robbie 

i]ked  leisurely  to  that  broken  spot  in 

!"iii©  green   wall  which   had  witneaaed 

inch  interviews  before.     A  little  lady 

waa  there,  her  short  piqxt^  frock  aomo* 

what  limp  from  too  early  contact  with 

dewy  roBc-bushes,  her  hair  curled  to  a 

^tiiccty  and  tied  with  blue  ribbons,  and 

her  eager  face  thrust  over  the  hed^e  fiill 

of  the  purpose   to  "tell  tales  out  of 

i#ehool,"     As  he  looked  at  her  he  re- 

|:iicted  that  Su5ie  Grizzle  really  would 

I" be  pretty  if  she  did  not  freckle.     With 

handsome  hairj  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a 

"  cunning  "  mouth,  the  traces  of  plebeian 

parentage  had  been  as  it  were  painted 

over  with  French  polish,  by  a  Parisian 

dreaeing^maid,  and   lights  and   shades 

Bung  in  by  a  French  governess.     She 

Pwss  a  new-foand  rose  grafted  on  hardy 

^  stock. 

"  Qood-moramg,  MiM  Busic.    Were 
ymi  calling  mo  ! " 

"  You    know  Fve  been   ciiUing  you, 
Mflsti^r  CAKicron,  the  last  half  hour." 


**Kot  quite  so  long  is  fEat^  Made- 
moiselle Grizzle." 

"  You  neednH  call  me  Grizzle,  if  you 
please.  You  know  it*a  not  a  pretty 
name  like  yours,  and  you  mean  la  tease 
me.  But^  there^  otie  comfort,  Master 
Cameron ;— I  can  change  it  when  I  get 
a  little  older  I  " 

^*  Ah  I  and  how  soon  do  you  propose 
to  change  it  I " 

"Well,  I  should  saj  in  about  fivo 
years.  Fm  deren,  now,  you  know;  I 
shall  be  sixteen  then,  and  pa  ran  away 
with  ma  when  ihe  was  only  seventeen. 
How  old  will  you  be  then,  Robbie  i " 

**  Not  quite  twenty, — altogether  too 
young  for  one  to  marry." 

"  Oh,  dear  I "  with  a  little  sjgh^  "  then 
you  and  I  cauH  run  away  together.  It'U 
be  quite  a  disappointment  to  me,  for 
you  live  so  Gcmvenimt^  you  see  I  Wc 
might  have  taken  brother  Sam^s  yacht, 
and  gone  over  to  Paris,  or  somewhere. 
—But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something ! 
Mamma's  gomg  to  give  fkfete  champetre, 
before  we  go  to  Newport." 

"  Is  she  ?  " 

"  Y^es.  She  promised  6am,  last  night. 
It  will  be  $uch  fun  1  A  band  on  the 
lawn,  and  a  tent,  and  every  thing.  The 
best  of  it  is  you  can  come,  Robbie,  as 
it's  in  the  day-time,  and  Fm  going  to 
be  around.  I  shall  have  mamma  invite 
you." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  8uMe,"  said 
the  toy,  not  at  all  averse  to  the  pros- 
pect of  dancing  and  feasting  with  his 
elders ;  *'  and  please  don't  tell  me  any 
thing  about  it,  which  you  ought  not.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  know  it 
when  we  get  our  invitations. 

*'  I  shan't  say  a  word,  since  you're 
so  particular  about  listening ; — only 
Sam  coaxed  mother  into  it.  Ho  said 
he  didn't  believe  Miss  Cameron  cared 
much  fi3r  the  flute ;  he  wasn't  intimate 
enough  ti3  ask  her  to  take  a  sail  in  his 
yacht,  and  if  he  had  to  go  off  to  New- 
port without  making  any  more  head- 
way, he  should  feel  like  drowning  him- 
self.'* 

"  Hush,  Susie,'*  remonstrated  Robbie, 
but  without  moving  from  the  Tidnity 
of  such  dangerous  confidences* 
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«Do  yon  think  the  pu  diamfHre 
will  do  any  good  ?  '^  she  asked,  slily. 

"How?" 

"O,  in  catching  yonr  sister,  you 
know." 

"I  hardly  think  it  will." 

"  Sam  dances  the  €^erman  real  well. 
He^s  good,  too,  Sam  ia  He  brought  me 
a  box  of  bon^bonBj  and  such  a  pretty  cro- 
quet set  yesterday.  If  you'll  come  over 
and  play  croquet  this  afternoon,  I  will 
give  you  what  is  left  of  the  lon-lons.  I 
wish  Miss  Lissa  would  take  to  Sam.  Pd 
be  your  sister-in-law,  then,  you  see." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Bobbie. 

"  Ma  says  she's  going  to  be  sure  and 
invite  all  the  nabobs." 

"Perhaps  she'd  better  leave  us  out, 
then :  we  are  not  in  that  category." 

"  No,  indeed.  Pa  says  he  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  of  your  rank  relations 
in  Scotland  had  died,  and  left  you  a 
big  thing." 

"  Our  what  ? " 

"Your  rank  relations — lords,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  He's  going 
to  ask  your  papa,  before  the  company, 
how  many  thousand  pounds  it  was." 

"Susie,  your  maid  is  coming  after 
you." 

"I  wish  she'd  stay  away.  Well, 
good-bye,  Robbie.  Come  and  play 
croquet.  Ma's  coming  over  to  ask 
your  &mily,  before  she  sends  out  her 
cards— for  it's  made  a-purpose  to  please 
your  sister.  Don't  tell  her.  Oh,  dear, 
it's  so  funny  to  see  Sam  look  at  the 
moon  and  groan.  When  he  was  howl- 
ing on  his  flute  last  evening,  I  came  out 
and  pretended  I  thought  it  was  our 
watch-dog.  That  shut  him  up.  He 
don't  know  much  about  music,  and 
Madame  Flambeau  always  stufib  cotton 
in  her  ears  when  he  begins  to  play. — 
Madame  wants  me,  does  she? — ^I  was 
asking  Master  Cameron  to  come  over 
and  play  croquet,"  and  jumping  down 
from  the  low  stone  wall  which  edged 
the  hedge,  Susie's  blue  ribbons  and 
embroidery  disappeared  at  one  flash. 

Mrs.  Grizzle  had  indeed  concluded 
to  signalize  the  closing  of  her  house 
for  a  tour  of  the  watering-places  by  a 
JUe  champStrey  which  should  rival  every 


thing  rince  the  celebrated  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  Prince  of  Qreat- 
Gundom  by  a  lady  of  note  not  a 
thousand  ndles  from  that  very  vicini- 
ty. The  neighborhood  surrounding 
tiie  little  dSp6t  of  Evergreen — ^where 
the  Bulbouses,  Grizzles,  Camerons,  etc, 
daily  took  and  left  the  train — ^was  a 
distinguished  one  in  its  own  opinion, 
boasting  of  more  great  men,  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  than  was  com- 
mon to  any  one  suburban  settlements 
On  a  conspicuous  height,  quite  back 
from  the  river,  gleamed  the  white  mar- 
ble mansion  of  the  Great-American- 
Mixed  Co.  So  great  were  the  profits 
on  the  "Mixed," — ^the  result  of  an 
ingenious  machine  for  turning  genuine 
coffee-berries  out  of  dough,  as  well  as 
of  a  faithful  cultivation  of  chiccory, 
and  the  employment  of  an  Agent  to 
keef^  a  sharp  look-out  for  cargoes  of 
damaged  stock, — ^that  the  daughter  of 
said  Company  drove  a  four-in-hand 
down  to  the  train,  every  fair  evening, 
the  mountings  of  whose  harness  were 
believed  to  be  of  solid  gold.  The 
ebony  coachman  by  her  side,  was  set 
off  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons  to  that 
extent  that  he  looked  like  an  inlaid 
Japanese  tea-caddy  on  a  large  scale. 
The  very  carriage  shone  as  if  it  had 
been  japanned ;  and  the  delicate  bas- 
ket-work on  the  door-panels,  reminded 
one  of  the  cool  bamboo  of  the  Orient — 
in  this  western  land  degenerated  into 
cool  bamboozlcment 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  white 
marble  mansion, — on  whose  lawn,  by- 
the-way,  glittered  a  real  Chinese  j)a- 
goda,  bells  and  all,  the  model  of  which 
was  copied  from  a  blue  earthen  jar  on 
the  coimter  of  the  Great-American-Mix- 
ed Co.,— stood  a  real  granite  castle 
whose  stones  had  been  laid,  one  by 
one,  on  a  solid  foundation  of  washing- 
machines,  which  may  not  have  seemed 
adequate  to  so  great  a  weight,  but 
which  were  certainly  not  as 

'*  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vlaion," 

and  whose  frowning  battlements  looked 
coldly  down  on  such  poor  mortals  as 
still  were  "  in  the  suds  "  of  honest  toiL 


Tb  the  left  waft  ft  spaeioui  brick  dlla 
the  Italian  style,  the  result  not  of 
but  the  soura  of  prospciity. 
Uad  picl^Tc^!  cucumbeHB  and 
Mutt  ^mmll  V  .   until  he  had 

led  In  [  ^  rolls  of  green 

\  quaintly  resembling  huge  pickles, 
gome  most  lovely  little  pots  of 
(les"  which  were  *' warranted  to 
in  any  climate.*'    A  tomato,  e<mr 
i/,  with  a  red  pepper,  rampant,  would 
hmre  formed  a  suitable  coat-of-arma  for 
this  founder  of  the  American  republican 
Aaoily  of  Perigrine  Jones;   but  Jones 
mft  Dot  a  man  of  original  ideas,  and 
tone  to  Ball  &  Black  with  a  book 
ttldry,  open  at  Jones,  and  they 
iuid  arranged  for    him  a  rery  pretty 
for  his  silver-ware,  stolen  from 
moat  ancient  of  the  App-John3  of 
Tales.      His  coachman   was    a    smart 
shman   in  an  olive-green  suit,  with 
(ilnut'brown  banda,  and  a  cockade  on 
his  hat  resembling  pickled  cauliflower. 
I  tact  the  coachman's  whole  face  look- 
[  lik«  a  pot  of  *'  assorted." 
It  waa  the  one  remaining  anxiety  of 
.  Grizile^  life^  that,  as  yet,  her  fam- 
not  provided  with  its  coat-of- 
Uer  servants  all  were  in  livery, 
the  big-breasted  butler  down  to 
ebon  pnge  who  held  up  her  train 
firhen   ahe  walked   out  of   a  morning 
ttong  the  flowers,  asking  the  garden- 
ia their  names,  and  blooming,  herself, 
a  **  beautiful,  fuU-fleahefl   peony," 
Ciome  Swinburne-mad  poet  hath  it. 
Vfhen  and  often  she  had  besought  her 
husband  "to  have  the    thing  done;" 
be  could  not  bear  to  be  driving  al>out 
ith  all  those  nabobs  (a  favorite  word 
*  hets,  she  using  it  in  good  faith,  for 
very  impressivencsa  of  the  sound), 
ad  getting  out  at  Stewart's  with  the 
tlerks  putting  parcels  in  the  carriage, 
ind  no  coat-of-arms  to  di)*tinguish  them 
-In*  thrm,  meaning  nut  the  clerks,  nor 
be  parcels,  but  the  Grizzles.     Grizzle 
fwas  not  quite  a  fool,  and  was  some- 
LtMng  of  a  wag.    In  answer  to  his  wife's 
Drt unities  he  had   devised  various 
nal  designs,  drawn  in  his  diary, 
^ith  his  pencil,  which  he  oflbred  for  her 
inspection.    We  will  give  one  of  these 


as  a  specimen  : — **  SkeUd  o^^  feild  ar- 
gent, a  platter;  charge^  a  sueking-pig, 
dormant;  an  ear  of  com  in  its  mouth, 
garb;  *  whom  the  goda  love  die  young,'  I 
motto.''*    Mrs.  Grizzle  resented  this  re-  j 
minder  of  the  shop  with   an  asperity  | 
quite  contrary  to  her  usual  good-nature,  I 

3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Grizzle  never  had  quar- 
relled ;  if  that  unhappinesa  was  yet  in 
store  for  them  it  would  be  due,  solely, 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  coats- 
of-orms.  So  sensitive  had  Mrs.  Grizzle 
grown  on  the  subject  of  the  shop — aa 
**  A^r "  persisted  in  calling  it — that,  Imd 
she  read  the  last  sentence  of  ours  and 
seen  used  the  expressions  *^  in  Mtar^  for  i 
them,"  and  "  it  would  be  due,*^  she 
would  have  recoiled  from  them  on 
account  of  their  business-like  flavor. 
Grizzle,  though  sufficiently  purse-proud  I 
and  vain  of  his  rapidly-acquired  splen- 
dors, had  not  her  delicacy  in  ignoring 
the  source  from  whence  all  their  pros- 
perity had  emanated. 

But,  to  return  to  the^ft?  cham^^trf, 

Mr.  Dassel  had  found  that  the  firm 
were  anxious  to  have  him  start  the 
evening  of  that  day  for  St.  Louis,  and 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  adieus,  just 
having  kissed  a  tear  ft*om  Li^ssa's  cheek, 
when  the  sound  of  the  door-bcll  wsimed  ] 
them  to  recall  their  "  company  looks," 

**Now  do  stay,"  cried  MHhi,  as  the 
pair  began  a  retreat  towards  the  libra- 
ry.— "  YouVc  •half-an-hour  yet,  Louis, 
and  it^s  only  Mrs.  Grizzle,  our  nearest 
neighbor,  I  saw  her  coming  up  the 
walk.  Bhe'll  not  stay  over  ten  minutes, 
I  presume,  and  I  shall  like  you  to  meet  ! 
and  appreciate  a  genuine  representative  | 
of  our  great  and  glorious^ — " 

'*  Stay,  children/'  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ; 
and  with  that  '*  wonderful  instinct  of 
self-preservation"  which  enat»les  ua  to  ' 
draw  in  our  hearts  like  snails  in  a  shell  | 
when  observers  approach  too  near,  the  | 
agitated  lovers  were  as  composed — sit- 
ting demurely  on  opposite  sides  of  the  j 
room,  when  the  visitor  entered— as  if  | 
this  were  tlieir  first  appearance  together 
on  any  stage. 

"  My  I  ain't  it  hot  ?  "  panted  the  lady,  I 
who  was  as  round  and  rosy   as  her 
husband^  but  on  n  larger  seak.    ^^  Fm 
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so  accustomed  to  be  driven  when  I  go 
anywhere,  that,  even  this  short  walk  has 
almost  melted  me.  What  pretty  young 
ladies  yours  are,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  de- 
clare I  don't  wonder  Sam's  allers  talk- 
ing of  them.  He's  quite  taken  with 
one  of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  motherly 
smile  at  Elizabeth,  who  blushed  slightly, 
although  she  looked  very  much  amused. 

"  I  wish  my  eldest  was  a  girl  instead 
of  a  boy ;  for  then  she  could  be  some 
help  to  me  in  entcrtainin'  comp'ny. 
Sam's  desperate  fond  of  comp'ny;  he 
will  have  me  invite  lots  of  it  to  the 
house;  but,  he  ain't  no  more  use  in 
helpin'  git  along  with  it  than  a  chair. 
Qirls  would  be  different.  Howsumever, 
as  he's  old  enough  to  marry  now,  p'raps 
I'll  have  a  daughter-in-law  some  of  these 
days." 

"  I  trust  you  may,  Madame,"  answer- 
ed Lissa,  politely,  as  the  remark  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  her. 

*'Hc's  all  alive  now  about  an  out- 
door party,— a  sort  of  to-home  pio-nic,  I 
should  call  it.  He  wants  me  to  have  one, 
next  week ;  but  he  said  he  shouldn't  en- 
joy it  one  bit  if  your  whole  family,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  did  not  come.  So  Fve  run 
over,  without  ceremony,  to  beg  you  to 
promise." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  of  nothing,  now, 
which  will  prevent  our  accepting,"  an- 
swered MuB.  Cameron. 

"  Then  we'll  have  out  the  cards  to-mor- 
row, for  Thursday  of  next  week.  Sam'U 
be  delighted."  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  sitting 
on  the  same  sofa  with  Milla,  towards 
whom  she  now  bent,  whispering : 

"  Who  is  that  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  ?  Is  it  any  body  I  ought  to 
invite,  to  come  with  your  £Eunily  ? " 

"  Oh,  that's  my  brother's  tutor,"  said 
Milla,  brimming  with  mischief. 

*^  Oh — ah  I  that's  what  gives  him  a 
foreign  look,  I  s'pose  ?  Of  course  you 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  ask  him  f  " 

"I  don't  think  he  would  come,  if 
you  did.  He  does  not  have  much  re- 
spect for  us  Americans.  He  was  a 
Baron  in  his  own  country,  but  when 
he  fled  from  it  for  having  offended  the 
Austrian  government,  he  dropped  his 
title.      He  thinks  titles  out  of  place 


here.  Why,  madame,  he's  as  familiar 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  as  we  are  with  our 
neighbors  I " 

*^  How  you  talk  I "  stealing  an  awe- 
stricken  look  across  the  room.  "'  I  wish 
you'd  introduce  me.  I  should  feel  to 
honored  to  have  him  at  my  shampeter." 

^^  He  would  be  compelled  to  decline, 
as  he  leaves  for  St.  Louis  this  evening. 
I  dare  say  you'll  meet  him  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  as  he  is  often  at  our  house." 

But,  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  n9t  going  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  a  live  Baron, 
and  not  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; she  asked,  aloud,  for  an 
introduction,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  per- 
formed that  ceremony. 

"Fm  ao  sorry  not  to  have  you  at 
our  shampeter.  I  know  Sam  would 
be  dreadf\illy  pleased,  and  Vm  sure  I 
should,  Mr.  Dasscl.  Law  I  I  think  it's 
a  false  delicacy  on  your  part,  to  drop 
your  title,  sir,  which  Miss  Milla  says  ia 
that  of  a  Baron.  If  you  was  to  come 
to  my  shampeter,  I  should  call  yon 
*  Baron'  whenever  I  spoke  to  you. 
Comes  hard  on  you,  teachin'  for  a 
livin',  don't  it,  after  being  accustomed 
to  foreign  courts  ? " — the  lady  beamed 
all  over  with  a  tender  benevolence  as 
she  smiled  at  Dassel,  who  was  regard- 
ing her  with  a  helpless  surprise. 

Poor  little  Milla  was  frightened  at 
the  result  of  her  mischievous  communi- 
cation ;  she  plucked  the  visitor  by  her 
sleeve,  whispering — 

"  Robbie  is  his  only  pupil,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle. He  instructs  him,  as  a  favor.  His 
business  is  that  of  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Grizzle,  shak- 
ing her  head  mysteriously,  "that's  di- 
plomacy, I  know.  There  was  a  friend 
of  ours  went  to  Siberia,  or  somewhere, 
as  a  diplomatic  corpse.  Quite  an  hon- 
or 1" — then  she  added,  again  beaming 
upon  *  the  Baron ' — "  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  mistaking  your  voca- 
tion, Baron.  Miss  Milla  has  just  set  me 
right.  She  informs  me  you're  an  em- 
bassador, which  I  am  sure  is  no  more 
than  the  country  ought  to  do  for  dis- 
tinguished   foreigners    driven    to  our 
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,  wliicb  are  ever  open,  by  the  per- 
fcitions  of  kingB  and  sucIj,  Wc*rc  aU 
I  democmts  here,  Baron ;  every  man  and 
every  woman  may  he  a  king  and  a 
qa«€ti  if  they  like,  and  every  boy  a 
piwident  Tbat^s  wliat  I  call  the  real 
democratic  principle ;  though  what 
people  ran  away  from  kings  for,  I 
never  could  make  out  Tvc  always  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  one,  You^ll  find  we 
Anericjuta  ready  to  pay  you  proper 
reapect.,  BaroiL  It-a  what  our  society 
wmita.  A  little  auffusion  of  the  genu- 
line  nobility,  just  to  give  it  an  air,  you 
iksow/' 

**  Ah,  madamef  you  are  too  modest  I 
j  Your  society  h  perfect,  aa  it  ia.  Could 
La  title  add  to  j/our  pugition,  for  instance, 
,  Grizzle ! " 

Grizzle  flushed  still  rosier  with 
"Flattery,  Baron,  pure  flat- 
ilt,  they  say  that  courts  are  ad* 
tdfcted  to  it.  How  fortunate  you  art% 
I  to  have  such  a  tutor  for  Robbie,  Blrs. 
1  Cameron !  I  wish  Sam  enjoyed  such 
jjpantng^.  Sam^s  young  yet,  and 
fid  bear  improving.  He  hain't  no 
Bdeoice  in  his  own  powers.  If  I 
WlAiH  afraid  you^d  take  it  as  an  in- 
,  lult,  Buron  Dassel,  I'd  make  a  proposi- 
Itlon  for  you  to  include  our  Sam  with 
[your  other  pupil." 

**  What  tcmifl  would  you  propose,  ma- 
dame  ? '» 
♦•  La,  I'd  leave  it  entirely  to  ptm,  Wc 
kdon^t  mind  money,  sir.  Vd  give  you  a 
(home  in  our  house,  with  the  beat  we 
I  had,  and  such  a  salary  as  you  might 
Ifli,— just  to  overlook  his  manners,  you 
Ikoow,  and  hia  French,  a  little.  I  don't 
f  care  about  hia  worrying  with  any  thing 
Ihatd;^ 

**  He  could  teach  him  military  Bdeooe 
Ittnd  civil  engineering,  bf»xing,  fencing, 
[drawing,  music,  including  all  manner 
[of  instruments,  half-a-dozen  languages, 
[Tnatheraatics  complete,  yachting,  a  taste 
[for  the  fine  arts,  bclle-lettrea,  bow  to 
Ihold  up  his  shoulders,  and  what  to  do 
jwith  Ills  hands,"  cried  Milla,  laughing, 
libr  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  ex- 
|dted  all  her  wickedness, — **that  is  a 
part  of  a  list  of  an  Europcau  gontle- 
iin's  ncscomplishmcnta'^ 


**  Gracious  goothieaa  I  Sam'U  never  bt 
equal  to  thcin,  my  dear  I  no,  not  half 
of  them  1   But,  I'm  sure  I  wish  he  could 
learn  what  to  do  with  liis  hands,  fori 
they  cause  him  a  grc^t  dctil  of  troubld^J 
in  comp'ny." 

"  111  consider  your  proposition,  dur*l 
ing  my  absence,  mad&mc,  and  give  yon  J 
an  answer  upon  my  return,"  said  Louia.  T 

Lissa  looked  up  at  htm  iu  surpriseu 
Their  wedding  was  to  take  place  some 
time  in  September.  She  thought  Louis 
must  be  carrying  on  Milla's  jest,  but,  aa 
his  eyes  did  not  meet  hers,  she  could 
not  tell  whether,  or  not,  he  had  spoken 
in  earnest 

**  Sara  would  be  quite  set  up^  if  bt  j 
could  learn  to  handle  his  yachts"  coiw 
tinned   the  fond  mother,  ^  for  he  geti 
knocked  down  every  time  he  tries  her,  i 
with  the  iKiom^  I  think  he  calls  it.    Ha  j 
was  knocked  overboard,  eenselcss,  the  j 
last  time,  and  dragged  out  by  the  hair 
of  Ids  bend.     He  keeps  a  mate  a-pur-  I 
pose  to  sail  her,  but   he^s  a  powerftilJ 
ambition  to  manage  her  himself,— Well,  j 
well,  I  must  be  goin'.  I'd  put  my  sham-* 
peter  off,  Baron,  if  wc  hadn't  got  rooms 
engaged   at  Newport   for  the  first  of 
July.     Now,   recollect,   Mrs.  Cameron, 
I  want  you  to  bring  the  hull  of  your 
delightful    family.     You've  such  sweet  i 
girls  !     I'm  sure  they^U  be  the  belles  of 
the  sharapcter,  and  Susie  charged  m©  j 
to  be  partikeler  about  Robbie.     8hell  [ 
pout  and  spoil  every  thing,  if  he  don%  j 
come,   for    when    the  child-s    crossed^} 
she'U  cut  up  all  kitidii  o*  tricks." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  could  not  get  away  with* 
out  shaking  hands  with  *-  the  Baron. ^ 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  sighed  Louis,  whea 
the  door  actually  had  closed  upon  her. 
"  And  you  really  consented  to  visit  her,.  \ 
my  de^r  lady  ? " 

"  How  could  I  avoid  it,  Mr.  D;is5cl  ? 
They  are  our  neighbors,  and  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  to  be  decently  civil 
to  them.  They  cannot  harm  us  ;  and, 
really,  there  will  be  a  great  many  good  '. 
people  at  that  'shnmpeter,'  I  have  no  ' 
doubt.     It  is  our  way." 

**  I  believe  TU  emigrate  to  the  Rocky  | 
Mountains."  i 

"  They  are   no   longer    out   of  the 
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world,"  said  Lissa.  '*  There  are  gold- 
diggers  there,  who  have  set  up  their 
carriages,  no  doubt." 

"Alas,  ladies,  I  must  say  farewelL 
What,  Bettine,  my  darling;  tears?  I 
promise  you  a  letter  every  other  day." 

He  turned  to  Milla,  whote  lip,  also, 
was  trembling,  bestowing  the  kiss  of  a 
brother  on  her  flower-like  cheek.  As 
he  did  so,  he  looked  fall  into  her  eyes, 
down,  down  into  her  foolish  heart,  his 
own  glance  melting  and  dazzling,  whis- 
pering too  softly  for  any  ears  but  her 
own  to  catch  the  tender  modulation : — 

"  Does  my  sweet  Milla,  too,  grieve  for 
Louis^  going  away  ?  "  She  sat  thrilled 
and  mute,  until  after  he  was  gone ;  and 
when  Lissa,  who  had  followed  him  to 
the  porch,  and  watched  until  the  train 
took  him  up,  came  in  and  ran  up-stairs 
to  hide  her  tears,  Milla  did  not  follow 
to  comfort  her.  Drooping  down  on  the 
comer  of  the  sofa,  her  mother  thought 
her  asleep,  and  stole  away  to  dress  for 
dinner ;  bat,  when  the  young  girl  found 
herself  alone,  a  strange  change  came 
over  her.  She  lifted  a  face  white  and 
set,  with  a  look  upon  it  painfully  dif- 
ferent from  its  usual  infantile  bright- 
ness. Crossing  the  room,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  tall  mirror,  and  gathering  up 
her  veil  of  silken  hair,  gazed  fiercely  at 
the  blemish  which  marred  her  other- 
wise exceeding  loveliness. 

"  No  one — no  one— no  one  will  ever 
love  me  I  I  wish  I  were  dead  I  *  I  be- 
lieve I  will  kill  myself." 

"  Now  jus'  listen  to  my  purty  chile  I " 
said  a  voice  at  the  door.  Milla  let  fall 
her  glistening  hair,  turning  hastily  to 
confront  old  Sabrina,  the  black  nurse 
who  had  taken  care  of  her  since  her 
birth,  and  who,  coming  to  look  after 
her  darling,  being  never  easy  about  her 
unless  she  knew  just  where  she  was, 
stood  rolling  her  great  eyes  in  terror  at 
the  sad  scene  she  had  witnessed. 

"  You  naughty,  naughty  chile  I  Why, 
bress  you,  Miss  Milla,  dar  nebber  toas 
any  body  lubbed  so  much  as  you.  Fad- 
der,  mudder,  cbcry  body,  down  to  poor 
ole  black  Sabrina,  lubs  de  berry  yerth 
you  trods  on." 

"  ThejpUy  me,  nursie." 


'"Chile!  chilel  Now,  don'  go  uid 
be  ungrateftd.  YHiy,  nobody  eber  seed 
yon,  darlin',  dat  didn't  love  you  de 
minit  dey  sot  eyes  on  you." 

"'  Oh,  Sabrina  I  I'm  miserable,  after 
all,"  said  Milla,  with  a  sob  that  was 
more  like  a  gasp ;  "  and  I  know  that, 
as  I  grow  older,  I  shall  grow  more 
miserable." 

'^Dar,  dar,  dar,  honey  I  does  yon 
want  to  break  my  heart? "  cried  the  old 
nurse,  lifting  Milla  in  her  anns,  as  if 
she  were  a  baby,  and  walking  about  the 
floor  with  her. 

For  sixteen  years  she  had  carried  this 
precious  burden,  which  stIU  seemed  as 
light  to  her  as  in  its  childhood.  Milla'a 
spine  was  weak,  and  whenever  ahe  was 
tired,  Sabrina  insisted  upon  carrying  her 
up  and  down  stairs,  as  staircases  were 
the  invalid's  dread.  The  child  always 
had  enjoyed  being  carried  about  in 
those  strong,  loving  arms;  bat  now, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  seemed  to  vex 
and  mortify  her. 

'^  Set  me  down,  nurse ;  you  treat  me 
as  if  1  were  a  baby." 

"I  shan't  an'  I  can't,  till  I  take  yer 
safe  to  yer  own  purty  room.  Yer  white 
an'  tired,  and  you  mus'  lay  down  an' 
rest,  or,  what'll  yer  papa  say  ?  "  and  she 
bore  Milla  away  to  her  soft  couch  in 
a  cool  chamber,  where  she  patted  her 
hair  and  smoothed  it  as  she  said — 

"Now,  if  ever  you  feels  bad,  and 
don't  want  to  tell  nobody  else,  jes' 
you  talk  to  old  Sabrina  'bout  yer  trou- 
bles, and  she'll  keep  'em  fast  fer  yer." 

It  was  well  for  Elizabeth  that  she  had 
Mrs.  Grizzle's/*^  champitre  with  which 
to  amuse  herself,  during  the  first  days 
of  Louis'  absence.  She  missed  him  more 
than  she  would  like  to  acknowledge. 
He  had  been  so  constant  a  visitor,  that 
the  whole  family  felt  his  loss;  he  al- 
ways was  an  entertaining  guest,  as  wel- 
come at  a  dinner-table  as  the  salad  or 
the  wine  which  gives  zest  to  the  whole 
repast;  and  nobody  laughed  at  Lissa 
for  a  little  gravity  of  demeanor,  who 
told  none  but  Milla,  and  her  not  with- 
out blushes,  how  lonely  she  was  without 
Louis. 

"  You  must  busy  yourself  with  vour 
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irQusa&m,  sJater.  You  Iiato  but  a  few 
weeks,  really.  8eo  !  I  luive  lionuned  a 
dojGun  yunlfl  of  cubweb  eambric,  and 
aewcd  du  this  yaiendennes  laoci,  aa  ODe 
of  my  contributions," 

"Tbaak  jou,  Milla;  hat  jou  must 
not  fi<5W«     It  b  nut  good  for  you/* 

•♦  No  tiling  IB  good  for  me ;  but  I  must 
paas  away  tlic  time, — yes,  all  tbe  long 
lionrs^  dnya,  and  year».     IIow  dreary  I  ^' 

**  Wby»  darling,  how  sad  you  aecm  I 
what's  the  matter  I " 

**  Nothing,  Lisso.*' 

^  Did  tn&mma  teU  yon  she  m  to  take 
you  to  N'ewport,  for  a  ftiw  wc^^ka  of 
oceui-ba tiling  ?  We  all  think  yoa  are 
so  pale  and  languid;  the  hot  weather 
do€S  not  agree  with  you.  Pupa  eays  he 
haa  the  money  necessary,  and  it  must 
be  ipent  in  tliat  way." 

**Biit,  you  will  need  all  the  money 
this  oeason,  LissaJ* 

**  No,  indeed,  si^ ;  Td  rather  be  mar- 
ried in  white  muslin^  without  even  a 
veil,  than  to  see  you  looking  ao  white,^' 

"  But  you  shall  be  dressed  splendidly, 
Y\t  set  my  heart  on  your  wearing  the 
diamonds.  If  I  cannot  give  them  to 
you,  I  can  loan  them,  for  you  to  wear 
until  I  ain  of  age.  Of  what  UBe  are 
they^  ahut  up  in  a  safe?  Louia  ia  so 
proud,  if  u  would  like,  above  all  things, 
to  have  you  appear  well,  Elizabeth. 
And  when  you  are  a  wife,  jewels  will 
become  you.  Your  skin  in  so  creamy, 
and  your  hair  so  dark  I  YouVe  a  state- 
ly turn  of  the  neck,  too,  Llssa,  that  will 
enhance  the  beauty  of  a  necklace." 

"  Quite  a  list  of  attractions  I  You^re 
a  loring  little  creature^  Milla,  and  quite 
too  generous,'^  throwing  down  her  work 
to  kiss  her.  **  Perhaps,  at  some  grand 
reception,  I  may  borrow  your  splendors 
for  a  night. *^ 

**  You  should  honor  the  *  shampeter ' 
with  tliem," 

\X\  girls  laughed}  aa  the  ridiculoun 
icrabnnii:c  of  Kri.  Grizzle's  visit  re- 
curretl  to  them.  8he  had  ^  run  over  ■ 
two  or  three  timea,  to  consult  them 
al>out  the  tent  for  the  collation,  the 
temporary  door  for  dancing^  the  muaic, 
[the  banner^  the  lamps,  the  flowers, 
^^QTj  other  possible  thing,  until 
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Hra^  Camerun  had  almost  regretted  hur 
promise  to  attend,  which  had  afl'orded 
an  0{)enlng  for  so  sudden  an  intimacy. 
The  discreet  mother  had  employed 
'  Sam,*  also,  to  convey  some  of  theae 
me.Hsages,  who  had  come  over  *  dressed 
to  fits,-  no  matter  what  the  hour  of  the 
day,  blushing  and  gnawing  the  ends 
of  his  gloves,  bo  sun-etruck  by  the  full 
elTulgence  of  Miss  Cameron's  beauty, 
when  brought  near  to  it,  aa  to  be  ren- 
dered almost  insensible  of  what  he  waa 
doing  or  what  he  had  been  sent  to  do. 

^*  By  hokey,  mother,  I'd  marry  her,  if 
she  hadu't  a  red  cent,  if  I  could  git 
her,"  he  burst  forth,  after  one  of  these 
occasion*.  "  ihe's  too  nice  for  me, 
that^a  a  fact,  if  fcyther  haM  got  the 
biggest  house,  Tm  sorry  you  told  me 
about  that  Baron.  Giris  alwaya  take  to 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  makea  mo 
bur^t  atl  out  in  a  sweat  when  I  think 
of  it.     I  didn't  half  sleep  last  night." 

"  Pshaw,  Sammy,  I  reckon  you  can 
have  your  own  now,  when  you  get  a 
fair  chance.  Misa  Cameron  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
And  if  she  should  be,  you'd  make  more 
by  taking  Misa  Bulbors ;  her  dad's  full 
as  rich—" 

"  Now,  mother,  donH  gay  *  dad.'* 
Them  fellers  Fm  getting  intimate  with, 
laughed  at  me  for  it." 

^*  1  know  1  hadn't  oughter,  Sam,  but 
it'a  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks, 
I  sometimes  wish  we  was  back  in  our 
own  little  room,  behind  the  grocery- 
store.  I  used  to  take  downright  com- 
fort in  those  days.  My  work  was  right 
to  my  hand  ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  your  dad—" 

"Dad,  again  I" 

**  I  had  only  to  open  the  door  into  the 
shop.  When  I  seen  ladies  then,  sw^eej)- 
ing  by  in  their  coaches  and  horses,  with 
a  footman  stand  in-  ou  behind  like  a 
guard  thrown  out  in  time  o'  war,  I  used' 
to  think  how  happy  they  must  be.  But, 
to  tell  you  in  confidence,  Sam,  I  aint  a 
bit  happier  than  I  w^aa  then.  I  somC'- 
times  think,  when  we  set  down  to  our 
grand  dinner  with  all  them  waiters 
watcldn*  every  motion,  that  I'd  fling 
them  all  Into  the  fire  for  the  privilege 
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of  Bettin'  down  at  our  old  table,  with  folds  of  her  moire-antique,  lost  in  pleas- 
its  brown  cloth,  and  sticldn'  my  own  ant  reminiscences  of  past  dishes  of  cold 
fork  into  the  pickles.  A  good  old-  pork,  with  a  herring  for  a  relish,  when 
fashioned  dish  o'pork  and  beans  would  she  was  rudely  recalled  to  her  present 
quite  give  me  an  appetite, — ^with  your  state  of  oppressive  magnificence  by  the 
— d —  Mher  to  help  me,  and  not  an  bottle-green  servant,  who  informed  her 
impudent  waiter  to  look  on  and  count  that  the  carpenter  awaited  her  orders 
how  many  mouthfhls  I  took."  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  floor  for 
Mrs.  Grizzle  sighed  and  smoothed  the  dancing. 

[To  be  contintud,] 


..       BROADWAY. 

Iktellioent  River  of  Life — ^flowing  current  of  spirits  immortal  1 

Whose  banks  are  overhanging  with  marble  like  vistas  of  snow-covered  willows. 
And  cavemed  with  grottoes  whose  splendor  flows  over  from  every  portal ; 

Thy  roar  is  the  song  of  the  syren  to  voyagers  stemming  thy  billows. 
I  love  to  launch  forth  on  thy  waves,  where  the  foam  of  life  bubbles  and  sparkles 

Like  wine ;  and  where  wealth,  fashion,  beauty,  and  fame,  to  my  spirit  mhaling, 
Yield  draughts  never  tasted  in  Eden.    Look,  quick  1  how  yon  jetty  lash  darkles 

l^ose  orbs  of  a  sunnier  sky ;  ah  I  if  elances  of  love  unavailing 
Might  bloom  into  flowers  in  her  path,  she  would  walk  upon  billows  of  roses. 

She's  gone  I  What  a  princcss-like  gait  has  this  blonde  so  accustomed  to  Broad- 
way I 
How  calmly  the  burden  of  souls  on  that  placid  Divine  now  reposes : 

Aside  I    Let  those  over-dressed  beaux  arm-in-arm  with  their  canes  sweep  the 
roadway; 
A  merchant  whose  ships  span  the  seas  like  the  fleets  of  a  maritime  power ; 

A  beggar  with  only  a  cringe  and  a  tear  between  living  and  dying ; 
Gay  butterflies  busily  flitting,  with  every  window,  a  flower ; 

And  children  whose  faces  ure  pain  that  has  drank  up  the  tears  of  their  crying ; 
The  truculent  driver's  shrill  tenor,  the  thoroughfare's  thundering  basso ; 

A  miss  to  whom  life  hath  some  charm,  since  Don  Giovanni  is  ours ; 
A  scholar  absorbed  in  reviewing  the  latest  translation  of  Tasso ; 

A  hearse  with  its  sorrowful  plumes,  and  a  bride  in  her  sweet  orange  flowers. 
Thus  ever  the  tide  sweeps  along,  without  ebb  in  its  sensuous  flowing — 

As  this  were  the  world's  throbbing  heart,  and  a  God  were  the  soul  of  these  throes  I 
Was  it  so  in  the  Babylon  old,  where  the  forests  of  palms  are  now  growing  ? 

And  when  in  the  bed  of  this  river  old  mosses  and  pines  shall  repose. 
Will  its  stream,  like  the  vanishing  vapor,  that  seems  to  non-entity  fleeing. 

When  only  the  sun's  burning  passion  its  hold  on  the  earthly  has  riven — 
And,  ravishing,  borne  into  cloudland,  where,  robed  by  the  God  of  its  being 

In  raiment  of  amber  and  silver,  it  glows  with  the  hues  he  has  given — 
Or  descends,  like  a  visit  of  angels,  in  dew-fall  and  rain  or  the  snow. 

To  stren^hen  the  weak  and  renew  the  bright  green  of  the  tender  and  blooming. 
Or  hide  in  its  chastening  mantle,  deformity,  barrenness,  woe. 

Perfuming  the  earth  with  its  fragrance,  the  heavens  with  glory  illuming ; 
Is  it  so  that  these  spirits  immortal,  drawn  upward  by  Love  to  the  skies. 

By  the  light  of  that  country  shtdl  glow  till  their  garments  are  silver  and  gold — 
Shall  share  in  that  heaven  whose  glory,  though  changing  each  hour,  never  dies, 

But  renews  with  each  closing  the  Story  that  never  can  fiiUy  be  told  ? 
How  broadly  that  loftier  current  of  spirits  celestial  will  flow 

Where  the  lovely  of  every  age,  as  tlie  drops  in  the  billows  imite 
And  mingle  in  heavenly  raptures  that  never  may  weariness  know 

Until  changed  as  from  glory  to  glory  and  lost  in  the  Infinite  Light. 
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**QHoarm  and  witch^  are  the  \te»t 
for  a  modern  Epic.**  So 
CllArles  Fox,  who  fed  his  iniagi* 
nsdoB  on  Terse  of  this  aiiplring  cIobs. 
Fox  WM  no  literary  oracle,  nnd  liis 
ci|»inion  is  here  cited  only  as  evidence 
tkit  the  fiupcrearthly  is  an  acknoiivl- 
edged  el<^mcat  in  the  Epopee,  The 
(enn  **  murhinery  ^'  implies  ignorance 
of  the  import  of  the  euperearthly  in 
Epic  poetry,  an  ignorance  attendant 
on  mJiterialiam  nnd  a  Tirtual  unbelief. 
No  poet  who  should  accept  the  term 
could  write  an  Epic,  with  or  without 
the  "  machinery,"  Such  acceptance 
would  betoken  that  weakness  of  the 
jKKjtJC  pinion  which  Burely  follows  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  invisible  finper- 
Tiarre  energies, 

X  gvnuinc  Epic,  of  the  first  clasSf  ia 
a  world-poem,  a  poem  of  depth,  and 
height,  and  breadth^  narrating  long-pro- 
pared  min  or  fonndation  of  a  race; 
and  poetry,  aoaring  beyond  history,  is 
bo^d  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  the 
dirine  intervention  in  the  momentous 
work.  The  epic  poet,  worthy  of  the 
lofty  taak,  has  such  large  aympathieti| 
together  with  sach  condciouaneaa  of 
power,  that  he  takes  on  him  to  in- 
terpret and  incarnate  the  celeatial  co- 
operation. There  are  people,  and  some 
of  them  even  pocta,  whose  conscious- 
ness is  BO  smothered  behind  the  senses, 
that  they  come  short  of  belief  in  spir- 
itual potency.  They  are  what,  with 
f^lieity  of  phrase,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls — 

•»  UifXil  hA\f'ht*licvcit*  is  our  atstml  creeJa." 

Homer  and  Milton  were  believers  :  they 
Iwliewd  in  the  visible  active  presence 
on  the  earth  of  the  Ood,  Mara,  and 
the  Archangel^  Raphjiel  Had  they  not, 
there  would  huve  L^een  no  Iliad,  no 
Paradise  Lost. 

Dante,  too,  wa*  a  believer;  and 
auoh  warm,  wide  sympathies  had  he, 
and  an  ima^nataou  so  glaring,  that  he 


undertook  to  unfold  the  divine  judg* 

meut  on  the  multitudinous  dead,  rang- 
ing with  inspired  vision  through  Ilell, 
and  Purgiitory,  and  Heaven.  In  hb 
large,  hot  heart,  he  lodged  the  racy, 
crude  beliefe  of  his  age^  and  with 
poetic  pen  wrought  them  into  im- 
mortal shapes.  The  then  religious 
imaginations  of  Christendom,  positive, 
and  gross,  and  very  vivid ;  the  politics 
of  Italy,  then  ttmaultuou3  and  embit- 
tered ;  the  theology  and  philosophy  of 
bis  time,  fantastic,  tftifashioned — all 
this  was  his  material.  But  all  thia, 
and  were  it  ten  times  as  much,  U3  but 
the  skeleton,  the  frame.  The  true 
material  of  a  poem  is  the  poet's  own 
nature  and  thoughts,  his  sentinient 
and  his  judgment,  his  opinions,  a«*pi- 
rations,  imaginatious,  his  veriest  self, 
the  whole  of  him,  especially  the  best 
of  him* 

Than  imaginary  journeys  through 
the  realms  beyond  the  grave,  which 
were  so  much  the  vogue  with  the 
religious  writers  of  the  day — and  lit- 
erature then  was  chieliy,  almoi?!  ex- 
clusively, religioui* — no  more  broad  or 
tempting  canvas  could  Ix'  offered  to  a 
poet,  beset,  as  all  poets  are  apt  to  be, 
with  the  ne(!d  of  uttemncc,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  a  graphic  genius 
that  craved  strong  glowing  themes  for 
its  pUy.  The  present  teeming  world 
to  be  transfigured  into  the  world  to 
come,  and  the  solicitation  and  teniptv 
tion  to  do  this  brought  to  a  manly, 
powerful  nature,  passionate,  creative, 
descriptive,  to  a  stirring  realist^  into 
whose  breast,  as  a  chief  actor  on  the 
Italian  scene,  ran,  all  warm  frcmi  the 
wheels  of  their  spinning,  the  threads 
of  Italian  politics  at  the  culmination 
of  the  papal  im^x^rial  conflict ;  and  that 
breast  throbbing  with  the  fiery  pas- 
sions of  republican  Italy,  while  behind 
the  throb  beat  the  measure  of  a  poetic 
soul  impelled  to  tunc  the  wide  varie- 
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gated  cacophony.  Proud,  passionate, 
and  baffled,  the  man  Dante  deeply 
swayed  the  poet.  Much  of  his  verse 
is  directly  woven  out  of  his  indigna- 
tions, and  burning  personal  grie&.  At 
times^  contemporaneous  history  tyran- 
'nized  over  him. 

Dante^s  high  and  various  gifts,  his 
supreme  poetic  gift,  the  noble  char- 
acter and  warm  individuality  of  the 
man,  with  the  pathos  of  his  personal 
story,  the  full,  lively  transcript  he 
hands  down,  of  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  his  age,  his  native  lit- 
erary force  as  moulder  of  the  Italian 
language,  his  being  the  bold,  adven- 
turous initiator,  the  august  father  of 
modem  poetry — ^all  this  has  combined 
to  keep  him  aM  his  verse  iresh  in  the 
minds  of  men  through  six  centuries. 
But  even  all  this  would  not  have 
made  him  one  of  the  three  or  four 
world-poets,  would  not  have  won  for 
him  the  wreath  of  universal  European 
translation.  What  gave  his  rare  quali- 
ties their  most  advantageous  field,  not 
merely  for  the  display  of  their  pecu- 
liar superiorities,  but  for  keeping  their 
fruit  sound  and  sweet,  was,  that  he 
is  the  historian  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Heaven — of  the  world  to  come  such 
as  it  was  pictured  in  his  day,  and  as 
it  has  been  pictured  more  or  less  ever 
since, — the  word-painter  of  that  vision- 
ary awful  hereafter,  the  thought  of 
which  ba^cver  been  a  spell. 

Those  imaginations  as  to  future  be- 
ing,— to  the  Middle  Ages  so  vivid  as 
to  become  soul-realities, — Dante  with 
his  transcendent  pictorial  mastership, 
clothed  in  words  fresh  and  weighty 
from  the  mine  of  popular  speech, 
stamping  them  with  his  glittering 
imperial  superscription.  Imaginations  1 
there  are  imaginations  of  the  future, 
the  reverse  of  poetical.  Hunger  will 
give  you  tormenting  imaginations  of 
breakfasts  and  dinners;  avarice  en- 
livens some  minds  with  pictures  of 
gains  that  arc  to  be.  But  imagina- 
tions of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
these  we  cannot  entertain  without 
spirituality.  The  having  them  with 
any  urgence  and  persistence,  implies 


strong  spiritual  prepossessions:  men 
must  be  self-possessed  with  their 
higher  -self,  with  their  spirit.  The 
very  attempt  to  figure  your  disem- 
bodied state,  is  an  attempt  poetical. 
To  succeed  with  any  distinctness,  de- 
notdb  soYne  power  of  creative  projec- 
tion :  without  wings,  this  domain  can- 
not be  entered.  In  Dante's  time  these 
attempts  were  common.  Through  his 
preeminent  qualifications,  crowned  with 
the  poetic  faculty,  the  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy with  ideal  excellence,  his  attempt 
was  a  great,  a  unique  success. 

To  accompany  Dante  through  his 
vast  triple  transterrestrial  world,  would 
seem  to  demand  in  the  reader  a  sus- 
tained effort  of  imagination.  But 
Dante  is  so  graphic,  and,  we  might 
add,  corporeal  in  his  pictures,  puts 
such  a  pulse  into  his  figures,  that  the 
artistic  illusion  wherewith  we  set  out 
is  exchanged  for,  or  rather  overborne 
by,  an  illusion  of  the  reality  of  what 
is  represented.  Tct  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  Canto  he  is  ever  in  the 
superearthly  world,  and  every  line  of 
the  fourteen  thousand  has  the  benefit 
of  a  superearthly,  that  is,  a  poetic  at- 
mosphere, which  lightens  it,  trans- 
figures it,  floats  it.  One  reads-  with 
the  poetic  prestige  of  the  knowledge 
that  every  scene  is  transterrestrial ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  every  scene  is  pre- 
sented with  a  physical  realism,  a  visual 
and  audible  vividness,  which  captivates 
and  holds  the  perceptive  faculty;  so 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  grasped, 
as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  whose  double 
handle  is  morticed  on  one  side  in  the 
senses,  and  on  the  other  in  the  spir- 
itual imagination. 

Dante  had  it  in  him— this  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven— so  full  and 
warm  and  large  was  his  nature.  With- 
in his  own  breast  he  had  felt  with  the 
keen  intensity  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, the  loves  and  hates,  the  griefe 
and  delights  of  life.  Through  his 
wealth  of  heart  he  had  a  fellow-feeling 
for  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
brother-men,  and,  added  to  this,  an 
artistes  will  and  want  to  reproduce 
them,  and  to  reproduce  them  a  cleafi 
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oatwcHing,  fntellcclu&l  Tivacity.  He 
need  scarcely  have  told  tid  tliut  his 
Po«m,  though  treating  of  spirits,  re- 
Utc«  to  the  pa4i?ioR9  an^  doings  of 
men  in  the  flesh.  He  choe*  a  theme 
timt  ttt  once  seized  the  attention  of 
hts  R'ttdeTs,  and  gave  to  himself  a 
V,'  cope.      His    field  was    all 

fironnrl    iha  altitudes  of 
iphical  traits 
atii  I  sinners  and 

&inoad  saints,  of  heroes  and  lofty 
aimfnals;  and,  along  with  this,  con- 
tctnparancous  Florentine  and  Italian 
hiAtorf^  with  its  tmnnlts  and  Ticisai- 
tudM,  its  biographies  and  personali- 
ties, itft  wratlis  and  triumphs. 

Dtinte  exMbits  great  fertility  in  sitn- 
aUcNia  and  conjunctions;  but,  besides 
that  many  of  them  were  ready  to  liis 
hand,  tht^  kind  of  inventivencsa  de- 
notes of  iti^lf  no  fine  creative  faculty. 
It  Is  the  necessary  equipment  of  the 
Tolnniinoufl  novelist.  In  this  facility 
and  abundance  Goldsmith  could  not 
havxj  coped  'with  Jamc«  and  Btilwer ; 
mod  yet  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (not 
ia  gn  tin  high  bs  Tristram  Shandy 
aitd  Don  Quixote)  is  worth  all  their 
hu.  V  ^  1  limes  of  Tales  put  together. 
W  ut^  what  weight,  and  faith- 

Aihie^^.  urid  refinement,  and  breadth, 
and  truth,  and  elevation  of  chttracter, 
and  conception,  does  the  framework  of 
incident  support  and  display, — that  is 
the  BBstbetic  question.  The  novels  of 
every  day  bristle  with  this  material  in- 
ventiyeoess,  this  smalt,  abounding,  tan* 
gled  underwood  of  event  and  stmsntion, 
which  yields  no  timber  and  wherein 
birds  will  not  build.  The  invention 
cx^hibited  in  the  punishments  and  tor* 
and  conditions  of  the  Infirfin  and 
itoTi&  and  Pi^radi^K  is  not  admir- 
able for  their  mere  f'XulH'rance  and 
diverftily — for  that  might  have  come 
compunitivt'ly  prosaic  mind, 
1y  when  fed,  as  all  minds  there 
were^  with  the  passionate  mediaeval 
belief*— but  for  the  heart  there  is  in 
them.  I hrobhing  deeply  in  some,  and  for 
the  hunv"  •  -  -tthy,  and  thence,  in  part, 
the  pit  <\  fidelity,  and  for  the 

Buiir  gilt  poetically  to  portray. 


A  consequence  of  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and,  as  regards  the  epic  quality 
of  Dante's  poem,  an  important  codbc- 
quence,  is,  Uiat  there  is  in  it  no  unity 
of  interest*  The  sympathies  of  the 
reader  are  not  engrossed  by  one  great 
group  of  characters,  acting  and  react- 
ing on  one  another  through  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  invention.  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  long  series  of  uncon- 
nected pictures,  each  one  awakening  a 
new  interest.  Hereby  the  mind  is  dis- 
tracted, the  attention  being  transferred 
at  every  hundred  lines  to  a  fresh  figure 
or  gronp.  We  pass  through  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  portraits,  classed,  to  be 
sure,  by  subjects,  but  distinct  one  from 
tlie  other,  and  separated  by  the  projec- 
tion of  as  many  different  frames.  We 
are  on  a  weird,  adventurous  journey, 
and  make  but  brief  stops,  however  at- 
tractive the  strangers  or  acquaintance 
we  meet.  We  go  from  person  to  per- 
son, from  scene  to  scene;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  although  the 
perception  has  been  richly  crowded, 
one  impression  has  eflTaced  the  other. 
Xot  carrying  the  weight,  not  pulsating 
in  its  every  limb  with  the  power  of  a 
broad,  deep,  involved  storj",  architec- 
turally reared  on  one  foundation,  whoso 
parts  are  all  sul>ordiuatcd  to  a  great 
unity,  the  Divlnn  ComviMia,  as  an  or- 
ganic, artistic  whole,  is  inferior  to  the 
Uitid  and  Pnradm  Ln«t^  and  to  the 
Grecian  and  Shakespearian  tragedies. 

The  exclusive  supercarthliness  of  his 
scenes  and  pcr?»onages,  nnd,  with  tliis, 
his  delight  in  picture-drawing,  keep 
Dante  close  to  his  page — fastened  to  it, 
we  might  say,  by  a  twofold  fascination. 
Among  the  many  fncultifs  that  equip 
him  for  his  extraordinary  task,  most 
active  is  that  of  form.  Goethe  says 
of  him:  '*The  great  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  Dante  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  we  shall  be  further- 
ed in  a  right  estimate  of  his  works,  if 
we  keep  in  view  that  just  in  his  life- 
time— Giotto  being  his  eotemporary — 
was  the  rebirth  of  plastic  Art  in  all 
Its  natural  strength.  By  this  sensuous, 
form-loving  spirit  of  the  age,  working 
so  widely  and  deeply,  Dtmtc,  too,  was 
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largely  swayed.  With  the  eye  of  his 
imagination  he  seized  objects  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  could  reproduce  them 
in  sharp  outline.  Thence  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  most  abstruse  and  unusual, 
drawn,  as  it  were,  after  nature."  In 
'recognition  of  the  same  characteristic, 
Coleridge  says:  "In  picturesqueness, 
Dante  is  beyond  all  other  poets,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  more  in  the  stem 
style  of  Pindar  than  of  any  other.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  is  said  to  have  made  a 
design  for  every  page  of  the  Divina 

Dante,  eminent  in  poetic  gifU,  has 
many  sides,  but  this  is  his  strongest 
side:  he  is  preeminently  a  poet  of 
form.  In  his  mind  and  in  his  work 
there  is  a  southern,  an  Italian,  sensu- 
ousness.  Ho  is  a  poet  of  thought,  but 
more  a  poet  of  moulds ;  ho  is  a  poet 
of  sentiment,  but  more  a  poet  of  pic- 
tures. Rising  readily  to  generalization, 
still  his  intellect  is  more  specific  than 
generic.  Bib  subject — chosen  by  the 
concurrence  of  his  cssthetic,  moral,  and 
intellectual  needs — admits  of,  nay,  de- 
mands portraits,  isolated  sketches,  un- 
connecteil  dclinentions.  The  personages 
of  his  poem  are  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  are  thence  the  more  easily 
dniwn.  Nor  does  Dante  abound  in 
transferable  passages,  sentences  of  uni- 
versal application,  fVom  being  saturated 
with  the  perfumed  essence  of  humanity. 
"NVo  say  it  with  diffidence,  but  to  us  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  further  poetic 
glance,  more  idealized  fidelity,  in  Mil- 
ton, more  significance  and  wisdom  and 
pn^found  hint  in  Goethe.  In  Milton 
the  mental  reverberation  is  wider:  he 
rivets  us  thn>ugh  distant  grand  associa- 
tion, by  groat  suggestion.  Thus,  de- 
scribing the  darkeneil  head  of  Satan, 
Milton  says : 

As  vh«n  the  ran  bow  ri*Hi 

I  .ovkji  through  the  boiri»L>ntiil  iai$tv  air. 

S'.;.".u  %*f  hw  b^vuiuk  or  fivm  Ivkind  the  mvx»n. 

In  vUu\  0  'ji'jVfo,  disa$trv>us  tvilijrfat  shvMl^ 

l>n  ha'f  lI;o  iution«. 

Sotting  aside  tbo  epithets  hpri»nt,il 
and  «fiA»*^-i»M*,  which  are  pi>etically 
imairinativo,  th<»  likening  of  Satan  to 
the  Sun  s^^n  through  a  mist«  or  in 
eclipse^  is  a  direct  parmlWI  eompaiidon 


that  aids  us  to  see  Satan ;  and  it  is  in 
such,  immediate,  not  mediate — ^not  in- 
volving likeness  between  physical  and 
mental  qualities,  but  merely  between 
physical,  not  between  subtle,  relations — 
that  Dante  chiefly  deals,  showing  im- 
aginative fertility,  helpftil,  needfiil  to 
the  poet,  but  difierent  from,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  to,  poetic  imagination. 
The  mind  attains  to  the  height  of 
poetic  imagination  when  the  intellect, 
urged  by  the  purer  sensibilities  in  alli- 
ance with  aspiration  for  the  perfect, 
exerts  its  imaginative  power  to  the 
utmost,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  exer- 
tion, discovers  a  thought  or  image 
which,  from  its  originality,  fitness,  and 
beauty,  gives  to  the  reader  a  new  de- 
light Of  this,  the  lordliest  mental  ex- 
hibition, there  is  a  sovereign  example  in 
the  words  wherewith  Milton  concludes : 

and  with  fear  of  ehaage 

Perplexes  mrniarchB. 

This  fills  the  mind  with  the  tenor  he 
wishes  his  Satan  to  inspire :  this  gives 
its  greatness  to  the  passage. 

Dante,  by  the  distinctness  of  his  out- 
line, addresses  himself  more  to  the 
reader's  senses  and  perception ;  Milton 
rouses  his  higher  imaginative  capacity. 
In  the  whole  In/emo,  is  there  a  pas- 
sage so  aglow  as  this  line  and  a  half 
of  Paradise  Lost  f 

And  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  son  besides,  ranlted  wxth  fixe. 

Or  is  there  in  Dante  any  sound  so  loud 
and  terrible  as  that  shout  of  Milton's 
demon-host  ? 

That  tore  Hell's  concare^  and  hcjond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

Here  the  unity  of  his  theme  stands  IGl- 
ton  in  stead  for  grandeur  and  breadth. 

Dante  is  copious  in  similes.  Such 
c^>piousnes$  by  no  means  proves  poetic 
genius ;  and  a  superior  poet  may  have 
less  command  of  similes  than  one  in- 
ferior to  him.  WonUworth  has  much 
loss  of  this  command  than  Moore.  Bnt 
when  a  poet  does  use  similes,  he  will 
be  likely  often  to  put  of  his  best  into 
them«  for  they  are  captivating  instra- 
meats  and  fkctlitieB  lor  poetic  expan- 
sion. Whoi  a  poet  is  in  warm  sym- 
pathy with   the  divine  doings^  thera 
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times  u  ilodbrng  fitness  m 

iu-   -udoft^  which    are    then    the 

ioddaa  t^fkpr'mg  of  ^nisst  iiituiUoa. 
In  citing  jiume  uf  the  most  prouiineDt 
in  thD  Uieifta  Commedin^  we  at  once 
giTc  brief  samples  of  Darir  '    f  the 

cnJi  of  \l\t^  tliree  latest  t  .  u»* 

iDg  t!^  11  of  Dr.  Par;?  on  a  lur  ei- 

tractb  0   Irifcrno,   that   of  Mr, 

Daymuii  lur  tliose  from  tlxe  /' 
and  th»t  of  Mr.  LongfcUnw  i 
from  the  Fisradkao, 

kill  Um  0uth  t]uU  cruel  i: 

Mil  ftrughtivaj  down  tv  livU^  Ivurtb  Pil  be 

h^cmitii  Ctmto  VII, 

r  Kinaln  iboee  turbid  wntct*  o*ct 
11  of  tt  ilt«Atl  porU-ntQiu  kiod* 
ited  Tiritli  otidtltu  j'pi^im^  ench  trot^b3ti3ig 
"ft 
'  VBlk  tke  tmid  rrutaisi^  of  s  npf  d  viad  * 

Wild  throm^  ibo  wood  tlio  uabridlod  tempest 


vent 


UnftT  nnd  riraiid,  tbe  cringing^  iotmt  tiealn, 

&x  the  fatokon  limbs  AXtd  £owiua  ; 
T.  .:  'nii,->ibe  smuni  to  Ahdter  scud. 

iTcfijig  mmo  ry«,  "thy  right,**  bu  finid,  •* direct 
0^  f lift  Joog'^laiiding  seam  of  yodtder  flood* 
Wbers,  rnoct  eoadeojo,  ito  acrid  ttreoms  collect.*' 
Itiftmo:  Canto  IX. 

W  beiL,  k»  I  there  Toot  lu,  doK  bc«ldo  our  tnek^ 
A  trtwp  of  Jipint*.    Each  nmid  the  baud 

EjM  ui,  fts  iijon  at  ere  a  pft«cr*by 
<Weatb  n  lU'ir  moon,— cu  clo-icly  vm  tbey  acaanedi 

Ji\ftmo  i  CaalQ  XT. 

Aodjttil  Mfk«^  C3ut  ctoad,  wiib  luiiit^  out 
Ou  ■  pt>(ir«  man^Ti,  *  -*  "^ -''  ■ '  '    1l3 

Tbtir  Ibee  and  nU  Hv  iout» 

So  il^od  ihn  H&ni  I  >  lo. 


r'M  vf^*c\  a.ui  by  cbosco  botb  b«en 
£ltbc '  iocKS  or  cant-piooo  rafti 

Oapci  n  one  tb&t  from  bia  ch\n 

1  fi*Il<x*1  l'?ro;tL;ri»o  througb  \m  rwoie"*  rloft. 

Jn/€moi  c«ito  XXV  m. 


1. 

■1  :  ■ 

.  tJic  ooeim'^  1 
oplft  oiu4>iiii: 
■    -"^^  wbcn  [!i_ ,  .. . 

1'  dawninir  of  the  Aay, 
:  on  the  VAteiy  floor, 

>lAn  in  red  army, 

r.v.T,  ^ 

10  mc  a  light  tluil  oVr 

1iMi„... 

.^...,.,.y  came,  no^^"-  '■■"'!  '  '-^^ 

..Ml 

JiBwavkag. 

lio  ibAl  tisioji  mil: 

Purii^ 

IT. 

Tt,»  h^bt, 

y>  ill  luuw  ilii'c  likL-  r  ■ 

TV 

1  Ui  t  ea.«0|, 

iK^e  to  ftbnn. 

'"   :  ' 

•\x 

^Tviii  now  Ibo  hour  the  ionging  Uivurt  that  bendi 

In  voyager*,  and  meUm^'ly  j3"th  sway, 
Who  bode  Airevell at  d  aIi*  tdenA*  ; 

And  wonnda  the  pil^  '  uod  bia  ray 

With  puiguont  loro,  to  i j^nt  b©li 

Tbat  »4'L'tafl  to  moom  the  j  i ny ; 

Wh«n  I  bcgmn  to  Kli«!;bt  the  ^  ^1 

Upon  mine  nor,  ona  ri^cn  eoui  u*  view, 
Wboiie  beokuxiiug  liAtal  our  auijieiicu  would  coin^ 
pel. 

J'urjfoionot  Canto  VIII* 

There  I  the  shades  see  hurrying  up  to  ki«s 
Each  urith  hia  mate  Itom  evety  part,  hot  tUtft 

Contenting  th&BL  with  momonlHrjr  hi  in. 
Bo  <aui  with  othcrj  all  theii 

Along,  do  snta  eueounter  kd  % 

fio  h&ply  probo  th«lr  fintnuL:  „...  : v^ay. 

I^urffaiQrio  :  XJLVl* 

fietWMn  twoTirir  ■  ' ved 

And  feemptin^\  die  of  huogor 

Ere  either  bt!  c*ju  teeth. 

So  wonld  &  bimb  bctwteu  thy  tvtvcQlnga 
Of  two  ficroo  woJtob  eund  fearing  both  aliktf ; 

Ai. '      -      '  !  stand  n  dog  between  two  doea. 
He:.  my  peace,  mytelf  I  bbune  notf 

In  iMjd  mownre  by  my  douMa, 

Since  it  niuai  be  oo,  nor  do  I  commend. 

*  I*araduo :  Canto  lY. 

And  aa  ■  tttte  and  hmp*  ace ordant  ftrmig 
"With  many  stringF,  a  dulcet  tinkling  moke 

To  him  by  irbom  the  ootoa  ere  not  diftingniahed. 
Bo  frtnn  tbe  Hghtis  that  there  to  me  appeared 

Cppitheired  through  the  irom  a  melody, 
Whioh  rapt  mo,  not  dii>tinguishmg  the  hymn. 
I^aradiia :  Canto  XIV. 

As  through  the  pure  and  trnnquU  oToning  air 

There  ihoots  from  time  to  time  a  su'Jden  flrci 
MoTing  the  eyea  that  steodflist  were  before^ 

And  eeema  to  be  n  iUir  that  ohan^th  pUoOi 
Excerpt  that  In  the  part  whcr*  '^  '   '      '  .  1 

Nothing  ia  mlisod,  and  tiu  iile ; 

80  from  the  hoiii  that  to  the  t  : j 

Unto  that  taratti'*  ht>t  there  nu  a  eimt 
Out  of  the  constoUation  eblnizig  there. 

PamdiMt  Canto  XV. 

Even  aa  reronineth  ^lendid  and  florone 

The  hemisphere  of  air,  when  Borcoa 
Is  blowing  from  thut  cheek  where  ho  la  mildest, 

Beoauae  is  puriSed  and  resolred  the  rack 
That  ttret  diaturbed  it,  tiil  Oie  welkin  Inugba 

With  nil  the  boaatiea  of  its  pageantry ; 
Thni  did  I  libewiae,  aftrr  that  my  Indy 

Had  me  provided  with  n  olenr  ivqianso, 
And  like  a  ftnr  in  HoAven  the  troth  waa  aeon. 

Paradiso:  Canto  XXVHI* 

The  firat  qucBttoa  to  ask  in  rGgard 
to  a  simile  found  in  veiBe,  is,  I^  it 
poetical  \  Is  there,  aa  effect  of  its  in- 
troduction, any  heightening  of  the  rend- 
er*3  mood,  any  cleansing  of  his  virion, 
any  clari^cation  of  the  medium  through 
which  he  iii  looking  ?  la  there  a  sud- 
den play  of  light  thnt  wanuS|  and 
through  this  warmth,  illuminates  the 
objfct  before  him  t    Few  of  those  just 
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quoted,  put  to  such  test,  could  be  called 
more  than  conventionally  poetical— if 
this  be  not  a  solecism.  To  illustrate 
one  sensuous  object  by  another  does 
not  animate  the  mind  enough  to  ftQfil 
any  one  of  the  above  conditions.  Such, 
similitudes  issuing  trom  intellectual 
liveliness,  there  is  through  them  no 
steeping  of  intellectual  perception  in 
emotion.  They  may  help  to  make  the 
object  ocularly  more  apparent,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  feeling  a  party  to  the 
movement.  When  this  is  done--as  in 
the  examples  from  Canto  XV.  of  the  In- 
femo,  and  Canto  Ym.  of  the  Purgatorio 
—what  an  instantaneous  viviflcation  of 
the  picture  I 

But  in  the  best  of  them  the  poetic 
gleam  is  not  so  unlooked-for  bright  as 
in  the  best  of  Shakespeare's.  As  one 
instance  out  of  many :  towards  the  end 
of  the  great  soliloquy  of  Henry  V., 
after  enumerating  the  emblems  and 
accompaniments  of  royalty,  the  King 
continues : 

No,  not  all  these,  fhrico-gorgoons  oeremonj, 
Not  lOl  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Oftn  deep  so  foundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressftil  brond ; 
Never  sees  horrid  nig^t,  the  child  of  bell ; 
Bat,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoobus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysinm ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  hit  hone 

What  a  sudden  filling  of  the  earth  with 
light  through  that  image,  so  fresh  and 
unexpected,  of  the  rising  Sun,  with  its 
suggestion  of  beauty  and  healthfullness  I 
Then  the  &r-reaching  transfiguring  im- 
agination, that,  in  a  twinkling,  trans- 
mutes into  the  squire  of  Hyperion  a 
stolid  rustic,  making  him  suddenly 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  morning.  It 
is  by  this  union  of  unexpectedness  with 
fitness,  of  solidity  with  brilliancy,  of 
remoteness  with  instantaneous  presence, 
in  his  figures,  denoting  overflow  of  re- 
sources, a  divine  plenitude,  so  that  we 
feel  after  Shakespeare  has  said  his  best 
things,  that  he  could  go  on  saying 
more  and  better, — it  is  especially  by 
this  lustrous  ever-teeming  folness  of 
life,  this  creative  readiness,  that  Shakes- 
peare throws  a  fieuther  and  whiter  and 
a  broader  light  than  Dante.    Nor  does 


Dante's  page  glisten,  as  Bhiikespeare's 
so  often  does,  with  metaphor,  or  com- 
pressed similes,  that  at  times  with  a 
word  open  the  spiritual  sphere;  not 
superimposed  as  cold  ornament,  but 
intertissued  with  the  web  of  thou^t, 
upflashings  from  a  deep  sea  of  mind, 
to  quiver  on  the  sur&oe,  as  on  the 
calm  level  of  the  Atlantic  you  may  see 
a  circuit  of  shining  ripple,  caused  by 
schools  of  fish  that  have  come  up  iSrom 
the  wealth  in  the  depths  below  to  help 
the  Sun  to  glisten, — a  sign  of  life, 
power,  and  abimdance. 
•  Like  his  great  compeer,  MUton,  Dante 
fails  of  universality  from  want  of  hu- 
mor. Neither  had  any  fhn  in  him. 
This  was  the  only  fault  (liberally  to 
interpret  Can^s  conduct)  that  Dante's 
host.  Can  Grande  of  Yerona,  had  to 
find  with  him.  The  subjects  of  both 
poets  (unconsciously  chosen  perhaps 
from  this  very  defect  of  humor)  were 
predominantly  religious,  and  their  the- 
ology, which  was  that  of  their  times, 
was  crude  and  cruel.  The  deep  sym- 
pathetic earnestness,  which  is  the  iMsis 
of  the  best  humor,  they  had,  but,  to  use 
an  illustration  of  Richter,  they  could 
not  turn  sublimity  upside  down, — a 
great  feat,  only  possible  through  sense 
of  the  comic,  which,  in  its  highest 
manifestation  of  humor,  pillows  pain 
in  the  lap  of  absurdity,  throws  such 
rays  upon  affliction  as  to  make  a  grin 
to  glimmer  through  gloom,  and,  with 
the  fool  in  Lear,  forces  you,  like  a 
child,  to  smile  through  wannest  tears 
of  sympathy.  Humor  imparts  breadth 
and  buoyancy  to  tolerance,  enabling  it 
to  dandle  lovingly  the  faults  and  follies 
of  men :  through  humor  the  spiritual  is 
calm  and  clear  enough  to  sport  with 
and  toss  the  sensual:  it  is  a  compas- 
sionate tearful  delight;  in  its  finest 
mood,  an  angelic  laughter. 

Of  pathos  Dante  has  given  examples 
unsurpassed  in  literature.  By  the  story 
of  Ugolino  the  chords  of  the  heart  are 
so  thrilled,  that  pity  and  awe  possess 
us  wholly ;  and  by  that  of  Franoesca 
they  are  touched  to  tenderest  sympathy. 
But  Ugolino  is  to  Lear  what  a  single 
fire-freighted  cloud  that  emits  five  or 
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ill  t^rridc  flashes  is  to  a  night-long 
tempest,  wherein  the  thundering  heav- 
ens gttpe  ^ith  a  hundred  fiafihes. 

All  the  peraonages  of  BfLnte^a  poem 
(imlesft  wo  regard  himself  as  one)  are 
ritii,  Bhake^peATe  throughout  his 
works,  gives  only  a  few  glimpses 
Bto  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
ow  grtindJy  by  these  few  is  the  im* 
[ination  expanded.  Glarenee^a  dream, 
^lengthened  after  life^"  in  which  he 
"the  melancholy  flood,"  is  al- 
«t  Bupcrdantesque^  concentrating  in 
a  few  ejaculative  lines  a  fearful  fore- 
taste of  transearthly  torment  for  a  bad 
life  on  earth.  And  the  great  ghost  in 
Uantlet,  when  you  read  of  him,  how 
^ndowy  real  1  Dante^s  representation 
of  disembodied  humanity  is  too  pagan^ 
tort  pnlpable,  not  ghostly  enough,  not 
'd  with  hope  and  awe. 
id,  awakening,  far-«tTetching, 
nuch  enfolding,  thought-breeding 
botighte,  that  can  only  grow  in  the 
ioil  of  pure  large  sensibilities,  and  by 
them  are  cast  up  in  the  heave  and 
glow  of  inward  motion^  to  he  wrought 
by  intellect  and  shaped  in  the  light  of 
the  beautiful,— of  these,  wMch  are  the 
t€St  of  poetic  greatness,  Dante,  if  we 
nay  venture  to  say  so,  has  not  more 
or  brighter  examples  than  Milton,  and 
not  fu>  tunny  »^  Ooclhe ;  while  of  such 
f  embodying  as  they 

!  ^  of  a  poetic  mind, 
there  are  more  in  a  single  one  of  the 
greater  tragedies  of  Bhakespe-are,  than 
in  all   tlie  three  books  of  the  Dwina 

Juxtaposition  beside  Shakespeare, 
even  if  it  bring  out  the  superiorities 
of  the  English  bard,  is  the  highest 
honor  paid  to  any  other  great  poet. 
Olory  enough  is  it  if  admiration  can 
lift  Dante  so  high  aa  to  take  him  into 
the  same  look  that  beholds  Shaka^- 
pearo;  what  though  the  summit  of  the 
mighty  Englishman  shine  alone  in  the 
fiky,  anrl  the  taller  giant  carry  up  to- 
rirarda  heaven  a  larger  bulk  and  more 
irled  domains.  The  traveller,  even  if 
come  directly  from  wondering  at 
l<k«t  Blanc  in  ita  sublime  presence, 
ill  y«t  gtand  with  earnest  delight  be- 


fore the  majesty  of  the  Yungfruu  and 
the  Eigher. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  Dante  in 
Englbh, 

"  It  were  as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  iato 
a  crucible,  that  you  might  discover  the 
formal  principle  of  its  color  and  odor, 
as  to  seek  to  transfuse  from  one  Ian- 
guage  into  another  the  creations  of  a 
poet.'*  Thus  writes  a  great  poet, — 
Bhelley,  in  his  beautiful  Bf/enc^  of 
]^0€try.  But  have  we  not  in  modem 
tongues  the  creations  of  IIuuifT,  and 
of  Plato,  who  Shelley,  on  the  same 
page,  says  is  essentially  a  poet  ?  And 
can  we  estimate  the  loss  the  modem 
mind  would  suffer  by  deprivation  of 
them  in  translated  form  ?  Pope^a  Ho- 
mer,— still  Homer  though  so  Popish, — 
has  been  a  not  insignificant  chapter  in 
the  culture  of  thousands,  who  without 
it  wouM  have  known  no  more  of 
Hector  and  Achilles  and  the  golden 
glowing  clou<l  of  passion  and  action, 
through  which  tliey  are  seen  superbly 
shining,  than  what  a  few  of  them  would 
incidently  have  learnt  from  Lcmpriere, 
Ix»rd  Derby's  Iliad  has  gone  through 
many  editions  already.  And  Job  and 
the^  Psalms:  what  should  we  have 
clone  without  thcni  in  English  ?  Trans- 
lations are  the  telegraphic  conducton* 
that  bring  us  great  messages  from  those 
in  other  lands  ttnd  tlme^,  whos^e  souls 
were  so  rich  and  deep  that  fi'om  their 
words  their  fellow*men,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  draw  truth  and  wisdom  for- 
ever. The  flash  on  which  the  message 
was  first  launched  has  lost  some  of  its 
vividness  by  the  way  ;  but  the  purport 
of  the  message  we  have  distinctly,  and 
the  joy  or  grief  wherewith  it  is  freight- 
ed, and  even  much  of  its  beauty.  Shall 
we  not  eat  oranges,  because  on  being 
translated  from  Cuba  to  our  palates 
they  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  flavor? 

In  reading  a  translated  poem  we  wish 
to  have  as  much  of  the  essence  of  the 
original,  that  is,  as  much  of  the  poetry, 
aa  possible.  A  poem  it  is  we  ait  down 
to  read,  not  a  relation  of  facts,  or  an 
historical  or  critical  or  philosophical  or 
theological  exposition, — a  poem,  only 
in   another  dress.     Tlience  a  work   in 
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verse,  tliat  has  poetic  quality  enough 
to  be  worth  translating,  must  be  made 
to  lose  by  the  process  as  little  as  may 
be  of  its  worth ;  and  its  worth  every 
poem  owes  entirely  to  its  poetic  quality 
and  the  degree  of  that.  A  prose  trans- 
lation of  a  poem  is  an  sesthetic  imper- ' 
tinence.  Shakespeare  was  at  first  open- 
ed to  the  people  of  the  Continent  in 
prose,  because  there  was  not  then  cul- 
ture enough  to  reproduce  him  in  verse. 
And  in  Shakespeare  there  is  so  much 
practical  sense,  so  much  telling  com- 
ment on  life,  so  much  wit,  such  animal 
spirits,  such  touching  stories  so  well 
told,  that  the  great  gain  of  having  him 
even  in  prose  concealed  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  absence  of  rhythmic  sound, 
and  by  the  discoloration  (impallidation, 
we  should  say  were  the  word  already 
there)  of  hundreds  of  liveliest  tinted 
flowers,  the  deflowering  of  many  deli- 
cate stems.  Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  translated  the  Faust  of  Goethe 
into  prose;  but  let  any  one  compare 
the  Hynm  of  the  Archangels  and  other 
of  the  more  highly-wrought  passages, 
as  rendered  by  him,  with  any  of  the 
better  translations  in  verse, — with  that 
of  Mr.  Brooks  for  example, — to  perceive 
at  once  the  insufficiency,  the  flatness 
and  meagreness  of  even  so  verbally 
faithful  a  prose  version.  The  effect  on 
Faust,  or  on  any  high  passionate  poem, 
of  attempting  to  put  it  into  prose,  is 
akin  to  what  would  be  the  eflect  on  an 
exquisite  has-rdief  of  reducing  its  pro- 
jection one  half  by  a  persevering  ap- 
plication of  pumice.  In  all  genuine 
verse  (that  is,  in  all  poetic  verse)  the 
substance  is  so  inwrought  into  the  form 
and  sound,  that  if  in  translating  you 
entirely  disregard  these,  rejecting  both 
rhyme  and  measure,  you  subject  the 
verse  to  a  second  depletion  right  upon 
that  which  it  has  to  suffer  by  the  trans- 
planting of  it  into  another  soil. 

The  translator  of  a  poem,  has  a  much 
higher  and  subtler  duty  than  just  to  take 
the  words  and  through  them  attempt 
passively  to  render  the  page  into  his 
own  language.  He  must  brace  himself 
into  an  active  state,  a  creative  mood, 
the  most  cieatiTe  he  can  command; 


then  transport  himself  into  the  mind 
and  mental  attitude  of  the '  poet  he 
would  translate,  feeling  and  seeing  as 
the  poet  saw  and  felt  To  get  into  the 
mood  out  of  which  the  words  ^lang, 
he  should  go  behind  the  words,  em- 
bracing them  firom  within,  not  merely 
seizing  them  from  without.  Having 
imbued  himself  with  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  the  original,  let  him,  if  he 
can,  utter  them  in  a  still  higher  key. 
Such  surpassing  excellence  would  be 
the  truest  fidelity  to*  the  original,  and 
any  cordial  poet  would  especially  rejoice 
in  such  elevation  of  his  verse ;  for  the  a»- 
piring  writer  will  often  fall  short  of  his 
ideal,  and  to  see  it  more  nearly  approach- 
ed by  a  translator  who  has  been  kindled 
by  himself,  to  find  some  delicate  new 
flower  revealed  in  a  nook  which  he  had 
opened,  could  not  but  give  him  a  delight 
akin  to  that  of  his  own  first  inspirations. 

A  poem,  a  genuine  poem,  assumes  its 
form  by  an  inward  necessity.  JParadiie 
Lost,  conceived  in  Milton's  brain,  could 
not  utter  itself  in  any  other  mode  than 
the  unrhymed  harmonies  that  have 
given  to  our  language  a  new  music.  It 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  What  would  the 
Fairy  Queen  be  in  blank  verse?  For 
his  theme  and  mood  Dante  felt  the 
need  of  the  delicate  bond  of  rhyme, 
which  enlivens  musical  cadence  with 
sweet  reiteration.  Rhyme  was  then  a 
new  element  inverse, a  modem  lesthetic 
creation ;  and  it  is  a  help  and  an  add- 
ed beauty,  if  it  be  not  obtrusive  and 
too  self-conscious,  and  if  it  be  not  a 
target  at  which  the  line  aims ;  for  then 
it  becomes  a  clog  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  the  pivot  of  factitious  pauses, 
that  are  offensive  both  to  sense  and  to 
ear.  Like  buds  that  lie  half-hidden  in 
leaves,  rhymes  should  peep  out,  spark- 
ling but  modest,  from  the  cover  of 
words,  falling  on  the  ear  as  though  they 
were  the  irrepressible  strokes  of  a  melo- 
dious pulse  at  the  heart  of  the  verse. 

The  terza  rima, — already  in  use, — 
Dante  adopted  as  suitable  to  continu- 
ous narrative.  With  his  feeling  and 
sssthetio  want  rhymed  verse  harmoniz- 
ed, the  triple  repetition  offering  no  ob- 
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being  copious  in  entlinf!"s 
His  measure  iti  iambic, 
abic,  aud  erciy  line  cousiats,  not 
I  ayllttblee,  btit  of  elereti,  Uia  native 
Dtiguc  baying  none  other  than  fcmiJiine 
*«-    And  tliiB  weakness  is  eo  in- 
At  in  Italian  epeech^  tbut  erery  line 
of   Uie  blank  verae    in    all   the 
»feoty-two   Tragedies  of  AJ fieri  ends 
ainincly,  that  is,  with  an  unaccented 
slcventb  fivlbvble.    In  all  Italian  rhyme 
here  i*   t  ya  a  double  rhyme, 

he  final  siorcover,  invariably 

Dg  i^iih  tt  Tuwel,     This,  boeidea 
loo  much  rhyme  and  too  much 
irel,  is,  in  iambic  lines,  metrically  a 
Adeci,   the   eleventh   &yUable   being  a 
aperfiiious  syllable. 

In  ibei^c  two  prominent  fcatiires  Eng- 
lisli  Verse  is  different  from  Italian :  it 
^Jiaa  feminine  rhymes,  but  the  larg«r  part 
pf  its  rhymes  art^  nm-scuHne ;  and  it  has 
fewer  than  Italian.     This  second  char- 
teriftir,  the  comparative   fewness  of 
one  of  its  sources 
I  ►tc«i  musical  richness 
ad  not  p^iiTcity,  u-  ;  f    lit  i   aspect   it 
cems  to  do,  the  paucity  'I  like-sound- 
Bg  By  liable*  implying  variety  in    its 
'^•ounds.    It  has  all  the  vocalic  syllables 
and  endings  it  needs  for  softness,  and 
acloses  them  mostly  in  consonants  for 
on  den  Wit  ion,  ^'igor,  and  emphasisi. 
Primarily  the  translator  has  to  con- 
ftider  the  resQurces  and  individualities 
Ilia  own   tongue.      In  the  case  of 
>ante  (he  rhythmical  baaia  is  the  same 
I  both  languagea ;  for  the  iambic  mer.s- 
\  is  otir  chief  poetic  vehicle,  wrought 
to  perfection  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton,    There  only  remains  then  rhyme 
and  the  division  into  stanzas.     Can  the 
Ur$a  rimu^  as  used  by  Dante,  be  called 
ft  stanza  ?    The  lines  are  not  separated 
l^lnto  trios,  but   run  into, one  another^ 
clinging  very  projierly   to  the  rhjTncsi^ 
rhich,  interlinking  all  the  stanzas  by 
arrying  the  echo  still  onward,  bind 
t  cant»>  into  one  whole,  just  as  our 
¥'Thn  form  does  each  stanza  into 
'lines.    Whether  fit  aujcas, 
ing,  or  not,  shall  we  say 
our  mind  Irankly  about  the  Urstj  rimaf 
T«i  M'.  If  vccma  not  de«er?ii]g  of  admiia- 


tion  f&r  it^  men  »ake ;  and  wc  surmise 
that  had  it  not  been  consecrated  by 
Dante,  neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  would 
have  used  it  for  original  poems.  Wc 
are  not  aware  that  Dante's  example  has 
been  followed  by  any  poet  of  note  in 
Italy.  Ttna  rima  keeps  the  attention 
suspended  too  long,  keeps  it  ever  on 
the  ivtretch  for  something  that  is  to 
come,  and  never  does  come,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  canto,  namely,  the  last 
rhyme.  The  rhymes  cannot  be  held 
down,  but  are  ever  eAcnping  and  run- 
ning ahead.  It  looks^  somewhat  like 
an  artificial  contrivance  of  the  first 
rhjmers  of  an  uncultivated  age.  But 
Dante  used  it  for  his  great  Song ;  and 
there  it  stands  forever,  holding  in  its 
folds  the  IHchtti  Commtdia, 

Now^  in  rendering  into  English  the 
poem  of  Dante,  is  it  essential,— in  order 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  successful  po- 
etic translation, — to  preserve  the  triple 
rhyme  ?  Not  having  in  English  a  cor- 
responding numl)er  of  rhymes,  will  not 
the  tranylatnr  have  to  resort  to  trans* 
positio!is,  substitutions,  forcings,  indi- 
rections, in  order  to  compass  the  mean- 
ing and  the  poetry  ?  Place  the  pas- 
sages already  cited  from  Mn  Dayman 
beside  the  original,  and  the  render  will 
be  surjjriscd  to  see  how  direct  and  lit- 
eral, how  fiiithful  at  once  to  the  Italian 
thought  and  to  English  idiom  in  ex- 
pressing  it,  Mr.  Dayman  is.  His  har- 
ness of  triplets  seems  hardly  to  con- 
strain bis  movement,  so  skilfully  does 
he  wear  it.  If  we  confront  him  with 
the  spirited  version  in  quatrains  of  Dr. 
Parsons,  in  the  x>a&Bages  cited  from  the 
Inferno^  or  with  those  from  the  Para- 
diaOj  in  ^Ir.  Longfellow^s  less  free  un- 
rhymed  version,  the  resources  and  flexi- 
bility of  Mr.  Dayman  in  handling  the 
difficult  measure  will  bo  again  manifest. 
To  enable  our  readers  to  compare  the 
translations  with  the  original  and  with 
one  another,  we  will  give  the  Italian, 
and  then  tlie  three  versions,  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Francesca  story,  from 
Canto  V,  of  the  Inferno : 

Pot  mi  rlTold  a  toro.  o  poiflal  to, 
£  oamincidl :  Froacovca,  i  tut)i  mailM 

A  Iftgnm&r  mi  fhcnu  tdsto,  e  plo- 
Ma  dimml :  al  tempo  do*  dolcl  aoEpiri, 
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A  oihe,  e  eome  ooncedette  Amore 

Che  oonosooste  i  dubbiod  dedri  T 
Ed  ella  «  me :  noenm  maggior  dolore, 

Ohe  xiooidani  del  tempo  felloe 
Nella  miseria,  e  ci6  ea  4  tuo  dottoce. 

l£a  ae  a  conoooer  la  prima  ndioe  , 

Del  noetro  amor  tu  hai  ootanto  affetto» 

Ftaj^  come  oolui  ohe  plange,  e  dice. 
Koi  leggeramo  un  giomo  per  dilotto 

Dl  LanoUotto,  come  Amor  lo  strinae. 
Soli  eravamo,  e  eoiLza  alonn  eospetto. 

Per  pi&  fiate  gli  ooohi  d  ■oepinse 
Qttella  lettora,  e  aooloroooi  '1  riao : 

Ma  solo  un  pimto  fti  quel,  che  d  yinao. 
Qando  leggemmo  il  diaiato  riao 

Eaaer  badato  da  cotanto  amante> 
Qneati,  che  mai  da  me  mm  aia  diviao. 

La  bocoa  mi  badd  tutto  tremante. 
Qaleotto  fti  il  libro,  e  chl  lo  acriaae : 

Quel  giomo  pit  non  tI  leggemmo  avanto. 
Mentve  ohe  I'lmo  apirito.queate  disae, 

L'altro  piangeva  d,  die  di  pletado 
lo  vennl  meno  come  a'io  moriase, 
E  oaddl,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

Mr.  Dayman : 
Then  toward  them  turned  again:   "Thy  racking 
woe," 

I  aaid,  "  Franoeaca,  irrings  from  out  mine  eyea 
The  pioua  dropa  that  aadden  aa  they  flow. 

But  tell  me,  in  your  hour  of  honeyed  dgha. 
By  whom  and  how  love  pitying  broke  the  apell, 

And  in  your  doubtftil  longinga  made  too  wlae." 
And  ahe  to  me :  **  No  keener  pang  hath  hell, 

Than  to  recall,  amid  aome  deep  distreaa, 
Our  happier  time :  thy  teacher  knowa  it  wdl. 

Tet  if  deeire  ao  atrong  thy  aoul  poaaeaa 
To  trace  the  root  from  whence  our  love  waa  bred, 

His  part  be  mine,  who  telle  and  weepe  no  lesa. 
'Twaa  on  a  day  when  we  fbr  paatime  read 

Of  Lancillot,  how  love  anared  him  to  ruin  : 
We  were  alono,  nor  know  auapidoua  dread. 

Oft  on  that  reading  paused  our  eyea,  renewing 
Their  glance ;   and  from  our  eheeka  the  color 
atarted; 

But  one  sole  moment  wrought  for  our  undoing : 
When  that  we  read  of  lover  so  truo-heaited 

Eiadng  the  smile  ao  coveted  before, 
lie  that  from  mo  shall  never  more  be  parted 

Kiased  me  with  lip  to  lip,  trembling  all  o'er. 
The  broker  of  our  vows,  it  waa  the  lay, 

And  he  who  wrote— that  day  we  read  no  more." 
The  other  spirit,  while  the  first  did  say 

Theae  words,  so  moan6d,  that  with  soft  remorse 
Aa  death  had  stridcen  mo,  I  awooned  away, 

And  down  I  fell,  heavily  aa  falla  a  corae. 

Mr.  Longfellow : 

Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  apake, 
And  I  began :  "  Thine  agoniea,  Fronceaca, 
Sad  and  oompaasionate  to  weeping  mako  me. 
But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  aweet  aigha, 
By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded 
That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires  T  " 
And  she  to  me :  "  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knowa. 
But  if  to  recognize  the  earliest  root 
Of  love  in  ua  thou  haat  ao  great  desire, 
I  will  do  even  aa  ho  who  weepa  and  apeaka. 
One  day  we  reading  were  for  our  delight 
Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthrall. 
Alone  we  were  and  without  any  fear. 


Fall  many  a  time  our  eyea  together  drew 
That  readings  and  drove  the  oolor  from  our 
But  one  point  waa  it  that  overcome  ua. 
Whenaa  we  read  of  the  mmsh-longed-fixr  amlle 
Being  by  auch  a  noUe  lover  Idated, 
Thia  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  ahall  be  dividedf 
Kisaed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 
Oaleotto  waa  the  book  and  he  who  wroti^it. 
That  day  no  farther  did  we  read  therein." 
And  all  the  while  one  aplzit  uttered  thia, 
The  other  one  did  weep  ao,  that,  for  pity, 
I  awooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dyin& 
And  fell  even  aa  a  dead  body  fUla. 

Dr.  Parsons : 

Then,  turning  round  to  them,  I  thus  began : 

"  Dranceaca !  tears  muat  overflow  mine  eyea : 
2Cy  pitying  aoul  thy  martyr-throea  unman  *, 

But  tell  me,— in  the  time  of  happy  aigha, 
Your  vague  deairea  how  gave  Love  utterance  flrat  t  ** 

And  ahe  to  me :  **  The  mightieat  of  all  woea 
Is,  in  the  midat  of  miaery,  to  be  caraed 

With  blisa  remembered,— thia  thy  teadier  knowa. 
Yet,  wouldst  thou  learn  our  paadon'a  root  and 
head, 

Aa  one  may  speak  whose  eyea  with  teara  are  dim. 
So  will  I  speak.    Together  once  we  read 

The  tale  of  Landlot,— how  Love  bound  htm. 
Alone  we  were  without  suspecting  aught : 

Oft  in  perusal  paled  our  cheeks  their  hne, 
And  oft  oiir  eyea  each  other's  glances  caught ; 

But  one  sole  passage  *twaa  which  both  o'erOirew. 
At  reading  of  the  longed-for  amile,— to  be 

By  auch  a  lover'a  kiadng  ao  much  bleats 
This  deareat— never  ahalt  thou  part  from  me  t 

Hia  lipa  to  mine,  to  mine,  all  trembling,  preaaod. 
The  writer  waa  our  Galeot  with  hia  book  :— 

That  day  we  road  no  further  on."  She  atopped : 
Meanwhile  ho  moaned  so  that  compasdon  took 

My  aenao  away,  and  like  a  corae  I  dropped. 

Observe  that  Dr.  Parsons  has  put 
Dante's  twenty-eight  lines  of  eleven 
syllables  into  twenty-four  lines  of  ten 
syllables;  and  this  without  losing  a 
drop  of  the  precious  stream  he  under- 
takes to  pour.  But  why  does  he  make 
Francesca  address  her  companion  per- 
sonally, instead  of  saying,  *  who  shall 
never  part  from  me  ? '  And  why  does 
Mr.  Dayman  say,  *  pious  drops,'  instead 
of  piteous  ?  Mr.  Dayman  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow fill  up  the  twenty-eight  lines.  In 
neither  of  the  three  is  there  any  strain 
or  wresting  of  the  sense.  But  all  three, 
and  before  th^m  Lord  Byron  and  Carey, 
mistranslate  this  passage : 

Per  piu  flate  gli  occhi  ci  aospinae 
Qudla  Icttura. 

All  these  translators  interpret  it  to 
mean,  that  while  they  read,  their  eyes 
often  met;  whereas  Dante  says,  they 
read  that  passage  over  more  than  once ; 
or,  literally  rendered,  several  times  that 
reading  or  passage  drew  to  it  their  eyes. 
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of  the  original 
^idd^  (the  ftcene. 

Wlij  <lijt!5!  Mr,  1.  nse   sucb 

long  wonJs  as  c&mj  tOBt^ead  of 

Ijfiitf^l  or  pit^mu,   rr^iofjuite  for  jfcmw, 

^  ^^aJlpUatif)g  for  tretMiug^  amceiM  that 

fcu>  thould  hiOtP  for  ^ar«  you  to  hum  f 

By  the  resolutiou  to  tmnslate  line  for 

line,  Mr.   Longfellow    ties    hb    poetic 

,  hands.      The  first  cflVct  of  this  self- 

[binding  is,  to  oblige  him  to  ufie  ofteu 

[long    Lntin-Engliali    instead    of   short 

j  8aion'English    words,   that    is,   words 

(that  in  most  cases  lend  thcmfielves  less 

eadil^  to  poetic  expressloit    Mr.  Daj- 

not  translating  line  for  line,  is 

horn    this  prosaic  encnmbrance; 

l^  lie  makes  it  a  rule  to  himself 

\mweTj  English  canto  shall  contain 

the  same  number  of  lines  as  its  onginalf 

he  is  obliged,  much   more  often  than 

BIr,  Longfellow,  to  throw  in   epithets 

EOT  words  not  in  the  Italian.     And  Br, 

Parsons,  who,  happily  freeing  himself 

om  dther  verbal  or  numerical  bond, 

scTeral  instances  comprestses  a  canto 

l^into  two  or  three  lines  less  than  the 

Italian  and  the  XXXI.  into  nine  lines 

might  with  adTantagc  have  cur- 

rtailed  each  canto  ten  or  twelve  Unea. 

Do  what  wo  will,  poetic  translation  is 
.brought  about  more  from  without  than 
om  within,  and  hence  there  b  apt  to 
i  a  dryness  of  suiiace,  a  lack  of  tliat 
been,  that  spontaneous  warm  emana- 
tion,  which,   in    g<x>d    original   work, 
cornea  from  free  inward  impuledon.    To 
Oimtcract,  in  so  far  as  may  Ix'^  this 
iss  to  a  mechanical  indeiilnlity, 
the  irsntilator  should  keep  himself  ft«e 
to  wifld  boldly  and  with  full  awing  his 
own  native  speech.     By  hia  line-for-lino 
allegiance,  Mr.  Longfellow  forfeits  much 
of  this  freedom.     He  is  too  intent  on 
the  words :   he  sacrifices  the  spirit  to 
the  letter :  he  overlays  the  poetry  with 
^ft  verbal  literalness:   he  deprives  him- 
elf  of  scope  to  give  a  billowy  motion^ 
heightened  color,  a  girded  vigor,  to 
"ice  passages.     The  rhythmical  lan- 
iior  consequent    on   this   verbal   con- 
Qity,  this  lineal  servility,  is  Increas- 
by  a  frequent  loosen esa  in  the  end- 
of  lines,  some  of  ^^  hich  on  every 


page,  and  many  on  some  pages,  have, 
— contrary  to  all  good  usage, — the 
superfluous  eleventh  syllable,  Hilton 
never  allows  himself  this  liberty,  nor 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  epic  verse  so  little 
pretentious  as  IdyU  of  the  King,  Nor 
do  good  blank-verse  translators  give 
into  it.  Cowper  does  not  in  his  liiad, 
nor  Lord  Derby,  nor  Mr.  Bryant  in  his 
version  of  the  fifth  book  of  Uie  Odyssey, 
nor  Mr.  Carey  in  his  Dante.  Permis- 
sible at  times  in  dramatic  blank  vcrse^  it 
is  in  epic  rejected  by  the  best  arti^its  as  a 
weakness.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
hereby  aims  to  be  more  close  to  the  form 
of  Dante  f  Whatever  the  cause  of  its  use, 
the  effect  is  still  farther  to  weaken  his 
translation.  Those  loose  pages  as  poetic 
endings,— and  on  most  pages  on©  third 
of  the  lines  have  eleven  syllables  and  on 
some  pages  more  than  a  third, — do  apart 
in  causing  Mr.  Longfellow's  Dante  to  lack 
the  clean  outline,  the  tonic  ring,  the  chis- 
elled edge  of  the  original,  and  in  mak- 
ing his  Cantos  read  as  would  sound  a 
high  passionate  time  played  on  a  harj) 
whose  strings  are  relaxed. 

Looking  at  the  printed  Italian  Dante 
beside  the  English,  in  a  volume  where 
opposite  each  English  page  is  the 
corresponding  page  of  the  original,  as 
in  Mr.  Dayman^s,  one  cannot  f£ul  to 
be  struck  with  the  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  the  Italian  column.  This 
comes  of  the  comparative  shortness  of 
Italian  syllables.  For  instance,  as  the 
strongest  exemplification,  the  ever-re- 
curring and^  and  the  often-repeated  is^ 
are  both  expressed  in  Italian  by  a  single 
letter,  e.  And  this  shortness  comes  of 
the  nmnerousness  of  vowels.  In  lines 
of  thirty  letters  Dante  will  have  on  an 
average  sixteen  consonants  to  fourteen 
Yowels,  nearly  half  and  half;  while  his 
translators  have  about  tiventy  conso- 
nants to  ten  vowels,  or  two  to  one. 
From  this  comparative  rejection  of 
consonants,  Italian  cannot,  as  English 
can,  bind  into  one  syllable  words  of 
seven  or  eight  letters,  like  fnmtlt  and 
Hraighty  nor  even  words  of  six  letters, 
like  thimed^  thooU^  tJmart,  sjiHng  ;  nor 
does  Italian  abound  as  English  does  in 
monosyllables,  and  the  few  it  has  are 
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mostly  of  but  two  or  three  letters.  In 
combination  its  syllables  sometimes  get 
to  four  letters,  as  in  fronU  and  Iniceia. 
As  a  consequence  hereof,  Dante^s  lines, 
although  always  of  eleven  syllables,  av- 
erage about  twenty-nine  letters,  while 
those  of  the  three  translators  about  thir- 
ty-three. Hence,  the  Poem  in  their  ver- 
idons  carries  more  weight  than  the  origi- 
nal :  its  soul  is  more  cumbered  with  body. 
In  order  to  the  faithful  reproduction 
of  Dante,  to  the  giving  the  best  tran- 
script, possible  in  English,  of  his 
thought  and  feeling,  should  not  regard 
be  had  to  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  syllabic  constitutions  of  the 
two  languages,  what  may  be  called  the 
physical  basis  of  the  two  mediums  of 
utterance  ?  Here  is  the  Francesca  story, 
translated  in  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion. 

I  turned  to  them,  and  then  I  spoke : 

"  Francesca  I  tears  o*erfiU  mine  eyes, 
Such  pity  thy  keen  pangs  awake. 

Sat  say  :  in  th'  hour  of  sweetest  sighs, 
By  what  and  how  found  Love  relief 

And  hroke  thy  doubtM  longing^  s  spell  ? " 
And  she:  "  There  is  no  greater  grief 

Thau  joy  in  sorrow  to  retell. 
But  if  so  urgently  one  seeks 

To  know  our  love's  first  root,  I  will 
Do  as  he  does  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

One  day  of  Lancelot  we  still 
Bead  o'er,  how  lore  held  him  enchained. 

Without  mistnist  ti'o  were  alone. 
Our  cheeks  oft  were  of  color  drained : 

One  passage  vanquished  us,  but  one. 
When  we  read  of  lips  longed  for  prossed 

By  such  a  lover  with  a  kiss. 
This  one  whom  naught  fk'om  me  shall  wrest, 

All  trembling  kissed  my  mouth.    To  this 
That  book  and  writer  brought  us.    We 

No  larther  read  that  day."    While  she 
Thus  spoke,  the  other  spirit  wept 

So  bitterly,  with  pity  I 
Fell  motionless,  my  senses  swept 

By  swoon,  as  one  about  to  die. 

In  the  very  first  line  an  Italian  tris- 
syllable,  rivolsi,  and  a  dissyllable,  par- 
laiy  are  given  in  English  with  literal 
fidelity  by  two  monosyllables,  turned 
and  spake.  In  the  fourtti  observe  how, 
in  a  word-for-word  rendering,  the  elev- 
en Italian  syllables  become,  without  any 
forcing,  eight  English : 

Ma  dimmi  :  ol  tempo  do  dole!  soepiri : 
But  tell  me :  in  th'  hour  of  sweet  sigha 

For  the  sake  of  a  more  musical  cadence, 
this  line  is  slightly  modified.  Again, 
in  the  line. 

Than  Joy  in  wzrow  to  retell, 


j(^  represents,  and  represents  faithfbUy, 
three  words  containing  six  syllables,  dd 
tempo  feUee :  reUU  stands  for  rieordarHj 
and  in  torrow  for  nella  muena^  or,  three 
syllables  for  six ;  so  that^  by  meana  of 
eight  syllables,  is  given  a  ftdl  and  com- 
plete translation  of  what  in  Italian  takes 
up  seventeen.  English  the  most  simple, 
direct,  idiomatic,  is  needed  in  order 
that  a  translation  of  Dante  be  faithful 
to  his  simplicity  and  naturalness ;  and 
this  is  the  first  fidelity  his  translator 
should  feel  himself  bound  to.  Owing 
to  the  fhndamental  difierence  between 
the  syllabic  structures  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, we  are  enabled  to  put  into 
English  lines  of  eight  syllables  the 
whole  meaning  of  Dante's  lines  of 
eleven.  In  the  above  experiment  even 
more  has  been  done.  The  twenty-eight 
lines  of  Dante  are  given  in  twenty-six 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  and  this 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  thought 
or  feeling;  for  the  "this  thy  teacher 
knows,''  which  is  omitted,  b^des  that 
the  commentators  cannot  agree  on  its 
meaning,  is  parenthetical  in  sense,  and, 
with  reverence  be  it  said,  in  so  far  a 
defect  in  such  a  relation.  As  to  the 
form  of  Dante,  what  is  essential  in  that 
has  been  preserved,  namely,  the  iambic 
measure  and  the  rhyme. 

Let  us  try  if  this  curtailment  of  syl- 
lables will  be  successful  when  applied  to 
the  terrible  words,  written  in  blackest 
color,  over  the  gate  of  Hell,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Canto  of  the  /m- 
femo: 

Through  mo  the  path  to  plaoe  of  wail : 
Through  me  the  path  to  endless  si^ : 

Through  me  the  path  to  souls  in  balo. 
'Twafl  Justice  moved  my  Maker  high : 

Wisdom  supreme,  and  Might  divine. 
And  primal  Love  established  me. 

Created  birth  was  none  ere  mine, 
And  I  endure  eternally : 

Te  who  pass  in,  all  hope  resign. 
Has  any  thing  been  lost  in  the  transit 
from  Italian  words  to  English?  Eng- 
lish speech  being  organically  more 
concentrated  than  Italian,  does  not  the 
reduction  of  eleven  syllables  to  dght 
especially  subserve  what  ought  to  be 
the  two-fold  aim  of  all  poetic  trana- 
lation,  namely,  along  with  fidelity  to 
the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
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I,  aiid  cast  and  pl^ 
Mi^„.    -  _  j\vii  tongue  f 
Hfire  1b  another  short  pcissiige  in  ft 
tilt  key — the  opening  of  the  last 
►  of  the  Parodim : 


< by  Son, 

Jftttr  nij.i  .  „.......,  ^-^e, 

>  eo  oar  htnusm  iitatc 
%ii                        t  ^t?  Maker  dcivfTiM 
Hi  re^iocmto  be 

li'     H  IJoA  F<»C0|  WfUE  gunod 

Ikrui*o.- -,  vf  Gc4*a  lave  la  tJw*o. 

Ja  this  passage  nine  Italian  lines  of 
eiercn  Billables  are  converted  into  eight 
lines  of  eight  sylkblea  each.  We  Bub- 
mit  it  to  the  candid  reader  of  Italian 
to  tfay,  irhetlicr  aught  of  the  original 
i  b^en  sacrificed  to  breyity. 
The  Kyection  of  all  enperfluity,  the 
Dciseness  and  siniiilidtj  to  which  tho 
ilfttor  ifl  obliged  by  octosyllabic 
e,  compensate  for  the  partial  loss  of 
;  breadth  of  sweep  for  wliich  deca- 
de Tei'so  gives  more  room,  but  of 
the  tniublator  of  Dante  doea  not 
feel  the  want. 

One  more  short  passage  of  four  Unca, 
— the  famous  figure  of  the  lark  in  the 
twcndeih  Canto  of  the  Paradi&o : 

UOSA  Urk  thai  through  the  air  oaroins 
Pint  tmgin^.  then,  dlent  bla  hfiuri, 

StiGh  joy  to  tb*  isui4E0  did  imparl 
Xh*  tt«nud  will. 


This  paper  has  exceeded  the  length 
we  designed  to  give  it ;  but,  neverthe- 
lose,  we  beg  the  readcr*s  indulgence  for 
a  few  moments  longer,  while  wc  con- 
clude with  an  octosyllabic  version  of 
the  last  thirty  lines  of  the  celebrated 
tJgolino  story.  It  is  nnrhymed ;  for 
that  terrible  tale  can  dispense,  in  Eng- 
lish, with  soft  echoes  at  the  cud  of 
lines. 

When  loAked  I  beard  tlii»  tictli«r  door 
or  ihe  dread  iower»  t  wilbotit  spcocb 
Into  my  aLlldrai*)i  fibcca  iuokcd  : 
Nortri.pt,  to  inly  •—    '  '■-   ♦one. 
Thej  wo[>t :  aii<fl  olcn  «itl« 

"  Thou  loot's!  J  !  1 1  liufft  Uioa  T " 

Stili  I  nor  ,,  tr  umdo 

That  whol  ' ) ,  nor  the  htJxt  night, 

Till  a  new  ^u*i  +-  .^ lUo  vortd. 

-(Vj  in  our  doleful  pritoa  oune 
A  Utile  glitamcr,  and  I  fiaw 
On  fii«cs  four  nty  own  palo  itim, 
Bath  of  nt7  hand»  Ibr  grittf  I  Idl  s 
And  ihey,  thinking!  it  iraa  tram  wiah 
To  «at|  TOM  ffuddcDly  and  enid  : 
**  Father,  law  sha-U  tro  feci  or  pain 
If  fhoD  wilt  cat  of  Ufl :  from  thoo 
CAmft  thii  poor  fleth  :  take  it  again." 
I  c«lmed  mo  tben,  not  to  sTdore  them. 
The  next  two  dajra  wo  epako  no  word. 
Oh  1  obdurate  cnrtbt  why  didct  not  opt  t 
Wlien  wfi  hod  camu  to  tbo  fourth  day 
Oaddo  throw  bim  strvkhcd  at  my  feet, 
Saying,  **  Fhther,  why  doHt  not  bc4p  me  T  ** 
Theire  died  be ;  uid,  04  thou  aemt  me, 
I  saw  the  tliree  full  one  by  oao 
Tho  fifth  and  Mxth  duy  ;  thon  I  grcrptMl, 
N OTT  blind,  o'er  each  \  aod  two  whole  d«y» 
r  called  them  mricr  they  wcro  dead : 
Then  hungwr  did  what  gtlof  could  not. 
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Several  tim^,  daring  his  life,  Mr. 

|C7ooper  began  a  Diary,  but  after  a  few 

Dthft  gave  up  the  idea.    Hia  pen  was 

**geneisl1y  ao  active  in  other  ways^  that 

be  imon  grew  weary  of  the  regular  d^y 

*  ri  d  to  keep  up  the  char- 

:  lal  journal.     A  few  !Vag- 

r,  have  been  preserved, 

1,^1  ven    to-day  are  taken 

Irum   u  uinry    which  he   Iwgan  on  his 

ntnru   t.   Paris,  after  passing  two  or 

-  in  Italy  and  Germany.     Ho 

-<Vf*  when  the  Revolution  of 

1 1  i  e ;  and  hastened  imine- 

i  '   1  .Kiis,  eager  to  watch  tlio 


course  of  great  events  then  occurring 
daily.  His  family  joine<l  him  as  soon 
as  the  city  was  safe  and  tranquil.  It 
waa  while  in  lodgings  in  the  Rue 
d*Ag!iesseau,  that  these  notes  wore  writ^ 
ten.  Mr.  Cooper  was  at  that  time— as 
he  had  been  since  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
four  years  earlier  —  on  intimate  confi- 
dential terms  with  Genend  La  Fayette, 
for  whose  frank,  upright,  generous  char- 
acter he  had  the  highest  respect,  wlilJo 
he  was  warmly  and  gratefully  attached 
to  him. 

Fabii*  Air^o  Doircvi  IBftO. 

Sfpteniher  l»i^.— The  first  flme  day  in 
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a  fortnight.  About  2  o'clock  General 
La  Fayette  came,  and  sat  with  me  some 
time.  He  is  folly  aware  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Doctrinaires^  but  is  determined 
to  give  an  effectual  check  to  aristoc- 
racy. I  think  that  Messieurs  Guizot,  De 
Broglie,  &c.,  will  be  compelled  to  resign. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  General 
La  Fayette  came  for  me,  in  his  carriage. 
We  drove  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
took  up  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Thome. 
We  then  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to 
be  presented.  So  little  ceremony  was 
used,  that  General  La  Fayette,  who  had 
previously  made  his  arrangements  with 
the  other  gentlemen,  first  proposed  the 
presentation  to  me  at  2  o'clock.  In 
consequence  of  a  remark  of  mine,  how- 
ever, he  had  written  a  note,  directly  to 
the  King,  to  apprise  him  of  our  wish. 

We  found  the  ante-chamber  crowded, 
chiefly  with  officers,  but  no  ladies.  Fol- 
lowing La  Fayette,  we  penetrated  to  an 
inner  room,  where  most  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries were  assembled.  I  observed  Mar- 
shals Boult,  and  Maison,  Cuvier,  the  Due 
de  Bassano,  &c.,  among  them.  When 
the  door  opened,  the  King  was  seen 
directly  before  them;  and  the  Queen, 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  and  the  Prin- 
cesses, with  the  younger  children,  stood 
in  a  group  on  the  left.  The  King  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guards,  the  due  d'Orleans  as  a  Hussar, 
and  the  ladies  with  great  simplicity — 
the  Queen  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans 
in  stripcd-silk  dresses. 

We  were  introduced  on  entering,  each 
receiving  a  few  complimentary  words. 
The  ladies  were  polite,  and,  when  we 
had  passed  them,  they  left  their  places 
to  come  and  speak  to  us  again.  It 
struck  me  there  was  an  evident  desire 
to  do  honor  to  the  American  friends  of 
the  General.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  La  Fayette  gave 
uneasiness  to  a  great  many.  The  affec- 
tations and  egotisms  of  rank  are  offend- 
ed by  his  principles,  and  there  is  a  piti- 
ful desire  manifested  by  the  mere  but- 
terflies of  society  to  turn  his  ideas  and 
habits  into  ridicule.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  how  very  few  men  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  glare  of  things. 


After  we  had  been  presented,  we 
would  have  retired,  but  our  venerable 
Mend  insisted  on  our  remaining.  He 
retired  with  the  Kiog,  and  the  room 
began  to  empty.  An  aid  then  came 
and  requested  us  to  approach  a  side- 
door.  The  King  and  La  Fayette  soon 
came  out  together,  and  we  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  former.  He  spoke 
of  his  visit  to  America  with  pleasure, 
and  used  very  courteous  though  unaf- 
fected language.  We  withdrew  when 
he  retired.  In  passing  out  of  the  room, 
a  young  officer  said,  ''Adieu,  I'Am^- 
rique  I "  The  fear  of  losing  their  but^ 
terfiy  distinctions  and  their  tinsel,  gives 
great  uneasiness  to  many  of  these  sim- 
pletons. The  apprehension  is  quite  natu- 
ral to  those  who  have  no  means  of  being 
known  in  any  other  manner,  and  it  must 
be  pardoned. 

September  20th, — Another  fine  day.    I 

met  Lord  H in  the  Tuileries  this 

morning.  As  we  had  not  met  since 
April,  when  we  used  to  talk  politics 
together  at  Rome,  we  said  a  few  words 
on  the  present  state  of  things.  I  have 
always  thought  him  a  mild  Tory,  and 
no  bad  refiector  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  his  caste.  He  is  Evidently  uneasy, 
as  every  privileged  Englishman  must 
be,  and  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  the  turn  things  might  take  in 
France.  I  told  him  I  was  of  opinion 
that  there  would  be  a  struggle  about 
the  peerage.  If  the  upper  chamber 
should  be  made  elective,  I  saw  no  fun- 
damental principle  to  quarrel  about 
The  suffrage  would  be  extended,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  minor  inter- 
ests would  regulate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  his  remarks. 
'^  I£  they  have  the  substance,  they  had 
better  have  the  form  of  a  republic,"  he 
said.  This  is  a  thoroughly  English 
idea.  Whenever  their  radicals  quote 
America,  in  Parliament  or  in  the  jour- 
nals, there  is  one  answer  always  resorted 
to :  ''  America  is  a  republic  and  Eng- 
land a  monarchy."  This  accidental 
difference  in  the  form,  serves,  with  the 
majority,  as  a  sufficient  answer  for  all 
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DCifs  o  f  au  L>stauc«  I  No  w.  i  f  Prance 
ornlois  A  monarchy  in  forni,  with  a 
Iter  degree  of  civU  right«  thiin  those 
by  England,  France  will  bc- 
^MBO  sn  example  that  the  opposition 
ttj  cite  without  dariger  of  the  preg- 
nt  reply.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
fby  France  haa  not  the  same  right  to 
neeal  a  republic  under  the  mantle  of 
Kiiifl:,  aa  England  has  to  conceal  an 
tocmey   beneath  the   same   shallow 

The  news  from  Belgium  is  getting 

sicrioiis.     L H ♦  is  run- 

ng  about  with  a  silly  story,  that  is 
over,  for  the  pfopl^i  have  behaved 
If.    V  "     :vs  to  induce  the  better  danes 
1 1  to  the   King*a  terms*    Lord 

U hLiil  801  n  f  the  same  tale, 

but  it  smdls  t  •  v  of  vulgar  aris- 

tocn&tical  cant  in  ha  bt^lieved. 

Stpt4nnhcr  21^f.— I  went,  this  eveiung, 
^  the, reception  of  General  La  Fayette. 
he  ro*:»ins  were  crowded  with  men, 
iefly  of  the  National  Guards.  As 
iuy  privates  were  among  them,  some, 
r  course,  were  not  of  the  last  degree  of 

Dt.    Mr.  M said  ho  did  not 

\  the  eridence  of  the  GcneraFs  power, 
Dd  this  in  the  presence  of  the  youth, 
cntcrpriRC^  and  strength  of  France  press- 
ing about  him  in  a  manner  to  smother 
him.  In  a  revolution,  that  U  good  sap- 
port  which  is  zealous  and  loyul  support. 
At  all  times  popular  support,  well  di- 
reotetl,  is  the  most  potent  of  any. 

There  were  a  good  many  Americans 
present,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  them  were  so  mistaken  in  their  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  to  fancy  the  General 
would  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  been 
genteeler.  I  have  observed  the  absence 
of  tlie  ministere  and  dignitaries  from 
the»c  i^iir^e^^  but  I  ascribe  it  to  policy. 
Nog  I  or  t  liim  they  do  not — they  dare  not 
— even  if  they  were  disposed  to  incur 
the  hazard,  rather  than  pay  so  cheap  a 
price  US  a  visit,  now  and  then.  But 
France  k  anxious  to  give  pledgca  to 
Europe ;  and  as  La  Fayette  is  the  head 
of  the  Republicans,  it  may  be  well  not 
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to  place  him  on  too  high  &  pinnarlfl|  it 
this  moment.  I  believe  he  haa  the  cofl- 
fidence  of  the  King.  As  to  the  miuis- 
ters,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  I  know  they 
have  not  his  confidence. 

J30ptmlb9r  23<l.— This  morning  I  got 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Palais  Boyal 
to-morrow. 

Lord  H called,  and  sat  with  mc 

half  an  hour.  Still  uneasy  about  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  I  observed,  in  or- 
der to  sound  him,  that  I  did  not  think 
England  had  sufficient  reason  to  go  to 
war  with  France  about  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine.  He  partly  assented.  But 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  had  arrQre^pensSes, 

In.  the  erening  I  went  to  Mrs.  Rivesl 
The  reception  was  very  genteel,  and  juat 
what  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  a  livery  or  two.  As  things  trifling 
in  themselves  are  misreprcdeuted  in  Eu- 
rope, they  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Welles  came  in,  and  was  much  elated 
with  the  rise  of  stocks.  They  left  off 
at  98,  having  been  at  93  three  days  ago. 
I  offered  to  bet  a  hundred!  francs,  they 
would  be  at  95  again,  in  ten  days.. 
These  Frenchmen  are  so  volatile,  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  keep  stocks 
quiet  so  long,  in  a  revolution.  He  who 
makes  htna  Jfde  purchases  when  they 
are  low,  will  be  almost  sure  to  gain. 

All  our  ladies  are  fUll  of  a  reception 
which  the  Queen  means  to  give  them 
to-morrow  night.  La  Fayette,  who,  in 
his  day,  has  \\Tought  greater  marvels, 
has  brought  this  about.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Septtmher  23fi?.— The  news  from  Bel- 
gium this  morning  still  mo(re  serious. 
This  contest  will  draw  on  the  war 
which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
grow  out  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
Butchmen  seem  very  obstinate,  and  the 
Belgians  very  spirited.  The  hatred  of 
all  elevations  of  the  lower  classes,  among 
the  Europefin  aristocracy,  is  so  intense, 
that  fight  I  bey  mnstf  to  their  amxi  cer- 
tain destniction. 

At  a  little  before  6,  Thome  stopped 
for  mc,  and  we  took  up  Mr.  McLane,  on 
our  way  to  the  Palais  Royal.  We  had 
little  ceremony  in  the  reception.    Our 
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names  were  t&ken^  and  checked  oflf^  on 
the  Hat  of  the  company,  when  we  were 
shown  to  an  antechamber,  llie  King 
soon  opened  the  folding-dooTB  himaeli^ 
and  we  entered.  Not  half  the  gneata 
had  yet  come*  All  the  royal  family, 
with  a  few  atteDdants,  were  there. 
General  La  Fayettcj  and  family  soon 
arrived.  Dinner  was  soon  annonnccd. 
The  King  led  Madame  La  Fayette, 
and  La  Fayette  the  Qaecn,  Mademoi- 
selle d' Orleans  waia  seated  on  the  right 
of  the  King,  Madam©  La  Fayette  on  his 
left;  La  Fayette  on  the  right  of  the 
Qneen,  and  M.  AuguMin  P^rier  on  her 
lePk.  Here  waa  an  oversight  in  French 
courtesy.  This  seat  Bhould  have  been 
assigned  to  McLane.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  the  arrangement  was  not  pre- 
meditated, for  the  Fr**nch  rarely  fail 
in  politeness. 

The  dinner-sernce  was  plate,  the 
table  large-,  and  the  servants  very  nu- 
merons.  Beyond  thia,  with  the  Mcora- 
tmtt  of  the  guests,  and  the  liveries,  one 
might  have  fancied  himeelf  at  a  Wash- 
ington dinner.  There  was  a  little  order 
in  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  conr- 
ses,  but  no  proclaiming  of  the  %ervi6t^  qf 
the  Einff^  as  before.*  Both  the  King 
and  Que<?n  helped  more  than  is  com- 
mon at  good  French  tables. f  I  naw 
no  embarraEsment^  or  pretension  of  any 
sort,  during  dinner.  "Wlien  the  Queen 
rose,  the  ladies  turned,  and  the  finger- 
bowls  were  handed  them  by  servants, 
the  gentlemen  using  them  at  the  side- 
tables,  We  then  withdrew  into  the 
wing  of  the  Palace,  oppobitc  the  ThOAtrc 
Ftanvais.    Here  coffee  was  seiTed.    Mrs. 

and  Miss  T eoon  entered,  and  were 

presented  by  La  Fayette.  The  Queen 
then  went  into  an  inner  drawing-room, 
which  was  very  large  aod  magnilicent, 
Tvith  ft  billiard-room  communicating. 
Here  the  ladies  seated  themselves  round 
A  large  table>,  a  lady  of  the  family  work- 

•  Vik^t  Ix>uia  XTm.  and  Oairlflt  "SL 

t  At  a  later  day,  vTirn  Lnrrh  PMltppr  ivaa  at  ihi> 
l*ullitrifi«,  tbo  r-  ^  W  »  r«- 
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ing,  rather  ftrcfhtditaUdly^  at  another, 
I  presume  this  lady,  who  had  the  air 
of  a  govern esa,  was  so  placed  to  giro 
the  reception  an  informal  character. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  R —  entered, 

followed  by  Mrs.  M and  a  doscn 

more  of  our  ladies.  They  were  met 
by  the  Qaeec,  who  advanced  some  lit- 
tle distance,  and  Mrs.  R presented 

them  all,  in  succession.  Two  or  three 
more  parties  arrived,  and  were  pre- 
sented in  the  same  manner,  the  whole 
seating  themselves,  by  invitation.  lu 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  Queen  arose 
and  made  tlio  t<mr  of  the  circle ;  after- 
wards the  ladies  retired,  followed  by 
most  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr. 
Middlctoii,  and  eight  or  ten  gentlemen, 
came  in  with  the  ladies.  The  whole 
passed  olf  very  well,  and  without  the 
least  gaudurie^  and  our  women,  though 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  no  longer 
in  the  bud,  looked  uncommonly  well. 
I  scarcely  remember  to  Iiavc*  seen  so 
many  women  in  a  set^  that  looked  fto 
uniformly  genteel  and  pretty,  I  sus- 
pect but  one  of  beiug  rouged.  Two  or 
three  were  really  beautiful.  This  little 
exhibition  convinces  me  of  what  I  have 
often  thought,  that  we  only  want  Pa- 
risian mantua-makcrs  and  milliners,  to 
carry  off  the  palm  in  female  grace  and 
beauty;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  effect  was  produced  in  a  strong 
theatrical  light,  xcithout  the  aid  of  rmtffe^ 

1  was  surprised  to  see  the  uniform 
grace  of  their  courtesies,  which  wene 
simple,  easy,  and  dignified. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  M 
the  men ;  though  the  gentlemen  be- 
haved, as  such,  with  modesty^  a^tl^mb, 
and  quiet. 

I  thought  the  Frtmch  looked  n  little 
surprised. 

All  the  children  ^ 
tie  Due  de  Montpi  I 

the  rooms,  tliough  not  in  a  noisy  man- 
ner, with  great  ffout.  The  nthen*  were 
more  tranquil,  tliough  thoroughly  fit 
their  case.  It  etruck  rac  thetv  was  & 
little  too  much  affectation  of  simpltcity 
for  a  recepUt»ii  that  was  neccssarilr  ^  1  * 
and  formal;  and  on  the  part  f-. 
women,  a  llttlw  too  much  dress,    AlUx 
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iiilf  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  trua  mecUnm 
to  A  case  of  this  sort.  The  court  sacri- 
ficed a  little  too  much  to  republictLDiain, 
«iid  wo,  a  little  too  mucJi  to  royalty.  If 
tiietv  WAS  to  be  a  mlBtakc,  both  erred 
on  the  right  side.* 

/  '/i, — Passed  the  day  in  read- 

IDg  ^  letters,    I  cannot  say  but 

the  pi^rusul  oi  this  book  has  eleyaied  the 
tnan  iu  my  cstimatiou.  He  diiicoTcrs 
ma  eiiwmimliy  of  temper,  and  a  philo- 
Kiphical  toDo  of  mind,  that  are  admira- 
ble. Some  of  his  remaika  are  of  the 
first  ofder,  and  nothiog  can  bt;  botttT 
tbaa  his  diplomatic  langua^^e ;  Trunk, 
couLrte<)ti5,  and  reaaoiung.  In  bin  judg- 
ment of  nature  he  is  c^ntaiidy  often 
wrong— 10  those  he  praises,  as  well  as 
in  those  he  censures.  As  respccttt  the 
former,  he  has  probably  been  influenced 
by  political  controversy.  He  has  as- 
cribed to  corruption,  or  rather  to  a 
coDCcakd  intention,  what  was  due  to 
prejudice  merely.  Time  is  nece^sfiry  to 
rciicvu  the  human  mind  from  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  inculcated 
by  those  who  have  gone  before,  and, 
favored  himself  by  |)osition  and  cir- 
cnmatanceH,  he  makes  no  allowance  for 
those  who  were  not,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hamilton  was,  at  heart,  a  mon- 
jifvhi^.  Thi^  is  no  imputatiun  on  liis 
tflknts^  for  all  the  theories  of  the  day 
bad  that  tendency.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Hampden  carried  bis  ideas  of 
liberty  aa  far  as  a  moderate  Tory  of 
otir  time  is  disposed  to  concede.  Had 
Hamilton  lieen  sent  to  Europe,  and  had 
he  taken  a  near  view  of  those  iiiBtitu- 
tiona,  and  that  state  of  society,  which 
hn  fiO  much  admired  at  a  distance,  his 
ea^^city  would  at  once  have  enabled 
Mm  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  droBS^ 
Had  to  have  found  how  little  there  is 
of  the  former     But   as  a  theory,  hSs 

•  On  Uiu  occasiaB,  Mr.  Coopcriraa  heard  to  iotJu? 
« twf  Qoiztiajv  fttul  yc%  a  Tcry  itDoer«,  «p4!«cli  to  ilitt 
Ovficn.  H«  WW  ojittod  what  couutriea,  of  thoao  ha 
hail  Ti^tlcl,  b«!  prcfcTTetlT  "Tliat  tc  which  Her 
MAjcMtj  vMji  horn,  for  Its  niitiir«  ;  and  that  In  which 
■Jti*  rnipw,  for  itn  »ncBoty,"  And  such  wmre  always 
Uii  i^efrrvncutt  ;  hn  lov&d  lUty,  luid  he  eojoycyd  ex- 
Drcmvljr  the  gnuso  uid  cl«faiie«,  the  charming  wit 


creative  mind  only  aided  in  lending  it 
plausibility  and  force ;  whereas,  had  he 
been  able  to  correct  his  premises  by  act- 
ual observation,  the  deductions  would 
have  been  very  different. 

Jefferson  himself,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  betrays  the  same  blindness  to 
truth.  lie  apprehends,  for  instance,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Executive,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  because  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  strong  execu- 
tives in  Europe,  when  the  tnie  theory 
would  have  ttiught  him  that,  ia  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  the  power  must  rest 
in  the  popular  branch  ;  and  as  power, 
like  money,  has  a  creative  force,  the  in- 
crease of  the  prerogatives  of  Congrtjss 
wjis  far  more  to  be  apprehended  than 
thi>9e  of  the  President.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  latter  has  neither  lost  nor 
gained  a  single  privilege  in  forty-one 
years,  while  the  former  has  often  ex- 
ceeded its  proper  fimctiona.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  not  likely, 
it  is  true,  to  oppress  the  people,  but 
Congress  ^hows  a  ccuistant  tendency  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  began  to  see  this  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  all  his  jealousy  of 
the  President  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

Jefferson  also  makes  another  tnistake. 
He  ascribes  the  very  natural  influence 
of  England,  through  our  habits,  and 
her  literature,  to  wrong  motives.  The 
greater  will  always  possess  an  influence 
over  the  less,  and  ho  who  lives  fifty 
years,  will  see  the  influence  of  America 
over  England.  As  the  former  Is  stroug- 
est  iu  principle,  it  begins  to  show  itself 
already,  tx)  the  great  uneaiduess  of  those 
who  art'  to  lose  liy  the  change.  Jeffer- 
son himself  euUivatcd  French  litera- 
ture more  than  EnglLsh,  and  we  are  all, 
when  we  bn-ak  loot^e  from  old  habit?*, 
a  little  addicted  to  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  is  nnphilosophi- 
cal  when  he  imputes  the  little  parade 
of  a  few  ancient  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly of  men,  vain  and  trifling,  to  be  a 
settled  design  to  introduce  the  forms 
of  a  monarchy.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  all  our  innovations,  is,  that  they  liavc 
been  gradual,  and  that  they  have  rather 
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foUowe^t,  tlian  preceded  opinion^  while 
he  appears  to  have  expected  that  men 
wore  to  abandon  all  their  ancient  ideas, 
to  satiflfy  a  theory  that  many  deemed 
a  little  doubtful.  He  uaes  the  title  of 
Excellency  himself,  at  one  period  of  Mb 
letters^  though,  after  he  became  im* 
pressed,  by  living  in  Europe,  with  the 
idea  of  resisting  royalty  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  he  was  disposed  to  prac- 
tise an  austerity  of  manner  and  style^ 
for  wliich  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men saw  no  sufficient  reason.  Hogt 
Americans  who  come  to  Earopo  now, 
get  the  same  idea  of  the  value  of  sim- 
pler forms  as  Jefferson  entertained,  be- 
cause they  see  the  uses  to  which  cere- 
I  mony  ia  perverted  in  foreign  nationa. 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  most 
active  poisons  are^  in  certain  casen, 
healthful  remediesw 

Saturday  and  Sunda^f^  25M  and  MtK — 
i  The  weather  ia  getting  better,  after  the 
I  most  detestable  September  I  have  ever 
known. 

The  news  from  Bnissels  ia  getting  to 
be  of  the  Mghest  interest.    Reports  dif- 
fer, but  I  do  not  see  how  a  civil  war  can 
be  avoided.    I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
I  European  war  can  scarcely  l:>c  avoided. 
Unless  the  Govemraents  give  this  direc- 
tion to  their  people,  in  an  age  like  tliia, 
they  will  give  themselves  employment 
at  home.    The  ultras  have  n?courae  to 
I  ^1  aorta  of  devices  to  create  dissensions 
I  in  France^  but  they  will  hardly  succeed. 
On  Sunday,  the  King  reviewed  about 
six  thousand  men  of  the  garrison,  at 
the  Champs-do-Mars.    He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  troops  and  people. 

Sejtt67nl^ef*  27tL — The  news  is  more 
favorable  this  morning,  from  BmaselB. 
The  Dutch  defeated,  with  loss, 

I  have  finished  Jefferson,  His  sus- 
picion g  of  motives  are  not  always  aa 
well  founded  ns  they  should  have  been, 
in  a  man  of  his  candor.  It  is  unhappily 
but  too  manifest  that  towards  the  close 
of  life,  hh  memory  failed  him  in  a  great 
naeasure.  There  is  a  singular  and  mel- 
ancholy concurrence  of  testimony  against 


the  weak,  not  to  say  wicked,  praotice 
of  calling  on  veterans  in  politics  to  give 
their  opinions  and  recollections  of  the 
past,  in  the  letter  of  Adams,  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  that  of  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Giles,  relating  to  the  Eastern  plot,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  It  w  as,  to  the  laat  degree, 
wilful  to  publish  the  latter  of  these  let- 
ter. 

The  French  be^n  to  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  war,  as  connected  with 
their  interests  in  Belgium,    If  they  Jet 
the  present  occasion  pass,  they  will  bo  i 
far  cool  the  ardor  of  the  Belgians,  as  to  % 
place  half  a  century  in  the  way  of  their  | 
future  union. 

Beptemher  28fA.— News  to  the  25th^ 
from  Bnueels.    The   people    and    the 
troops  are  fighting  still,  in  the  upper  i 
part  of  the  town.    Advantage  with  the 
former. 

Had  a  conversation  with  X about 

Bouth  Carolina,     Ajnazed  at  his  igno-J 
ranee  of  statistical  facts.   Spoke  of  Ver*  j 
mont  as  having  one  hundred  thooaiukdJ 
souls  1 1     And  yet  this  description  of  f 
men   form  the  mass  of  the  talkcna  in  I 
this  world.    If  one  did  not  know  that  \ 
the  i^eople  were  of  use  negatively,  in  < 
governments,  by  preventing  abusea,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  distrust  the  ad* 
vantage  of  popular  forms,  ^m  such. 
specimens  I  '^ 

Wednesday^  2efA.^The  news  from 
Brussels^  this  morning,  still  more  omi- 
nous. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  one  party  j 
to  confine  this  question  to  one  of  terri- 
torial separation  ;  but  the  Bruxellois  be- 
gin to  denounce  the  dynasty. 

Germany  very  uneasy,  and  only  to  be 
appeased   by  the    concession    of   civil . 
rights,    Booner  or  later,  this  bitter  pill  ■ 
must  be  swallowed  by  the  selfiali  party 
of  monopolists. 

The  Belgians  begin  to  tnlk  of  a  con- 
federated republic.  Too  small  for  that, 
surrounded  by  enemies. 

*  Tb0  petton  «Uiul«d  to  li«d  r»o»lT«a  «ii  iropon- 
Bol  appottkime&l  aod^r  oor  OqTvnniesl. 
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A  WHOLE  year  intervenes  between  our 
words  and  the  cext  presidentiiil  elec- 
tion. You^  therefore,  whom  we  ad- 
dfesa,  oar  future  Prcddent,  are  a  dis- 
tant inipcrsonal  presence,  to  which  we 
cuL  give  no  narae.  You  remain  to  us 
II  mtsre  nammu  umftra.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  addressing  onr  most  distinguish- 
ed 0  en  oral »  known  and  tried,  a  man 
whoBe  modesty  h  only  surpassed  by  his 
worth ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidential  ofl5ce  will 
dcTolye  upon  our  present  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
nomination  in  the  Chicago  ConTentiou 
of  186Qf  who,  while  the  nation  w^as 
diktraeted  by  an  exhausting  cItU  war, 
SOOOeeded  in  establishing  our  credit 
upon  a  secure  and  pennancnt  founda- 
tion,— a  work  which^  oonsidering  ita 
peculiar  difficulties,  required  for  its 
Biecomplishment  a  high  order  of  genius, 
a  sublime  faith  in  the  honor  as  well  as 
in  the  power  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
mojt  indomitable  perseyerance ;  and 
who  is  well  qualified  to  become  our 
Itiader,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  ir- 
reproachable purity  of  character,  but 
also  by  his  experience  as  a  statesman. 
But  here,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  we  may  not  venture  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  any  particular 
cantlidate ;  and,  even  if  we  might,  we 
prefer  that  our  argument  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  general  principles, 
and  independently  of  the  success  of 
any  intlividual  leader.  Our  destiny 
does  not  hang  uj>on  the  fortunes  of 
any  single  man.  The  most  exalted 
popular  idol  is  not  exempt  from  mor- 
tal chance.  Once  already  we  have 
licen  cheated  by  death,  and  we  may 
be  again*  Possibly— and  it  would  not 
W  a  case  without  precedent— the  peo- 
|de  majr  h^  defraaded  of  their  especial 
eliciloe  by  that  despotic  party  machin- 
ery upon  which    presidential  nomina* 


tions  too  frequently  depend.  Let  na 
hope  that  we  may  be  deluded  neither 
by  fate  nor  by  partisanship:  but,  ifi| 
we  are,  our  faith  still  remains,  the  great 
argument  still  holds  good.  Your  E.^* 
cellency,  in  any  event,  must  in  an  im- 
portant sense  represent  the  popula 
purpose. 

Shall  we  congratulate  yout     Your 
office   and   its   opportunities    certainly - 
justify  that.     The  honors  which  yottl 
assume  are  not  empty  ornaments,  siiclx] 
as  kings  are  crowned  with,  but   poai-* 
tive  and  substantial  powers.     You  are] 
elected  by  the  whole  people.     Senators  J 
represent  States,  Congressmen  represenijj 
districts ;  but  you  represent  the  whole, 
the  unit.    You  are  bound  by  no  local 
interests;   you  owe  not  to  these  your 
elevation.     No  fection  can  chiim  you, 
for  no  faction  could  have  elected  you. 
Yonr    fealty    is    to    the    Constitutioujl 
which  you  are  sworn    to    defend ;  to  J 
the  laws,  which  you  are  sworn  to  exe* 
cut€ ;  to  the  principles  which  controUvl 
ed  your  election ;  to   the  interests  of  I 
the  whole  iK'ople — of  those  who  oppos^l 
td  as  well  as  of  those  who  supported 
you.     Tliifl  position  is  a  commanding 
one,  and  in  your  case  it  is  likely  io  1 
80   in  a  special  sense.     For  we   may 
assume  that  your   election,    following 
upon  the  repudiation  by  the  people  of 
the  extremists  of  both  parties,  will  rej> 
reeent  the  best  sense  of  the  nation,     In 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  powef  | 
among  the  three  great  departments « 
the  government,  it  has  been  wliicly  ap«l 
ranged  that   your   endowment    is    the 
largest  so  long  as  you  ret4iin  the  popu^l 
lar  support,  whUe  it  is  almost  insignifi-l 
cant  when  you  lose  that  support.     Bj 
the  duty  constitutionally  imposed  upoii 
you  of  communicating  to  Congress  you 
yiewB  on  all  important  niitioiml  que* 
tiona,   you   become,   rj^  ogicio,  a  iegrs*^ 
lative  leader.    You  suggest,  if  you  can- 
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not  directly  originate,  laws ;  and  yonr 
I  t^ggestiona  can  onty  lock  force  through 
ijcmr  own  wtakneas  or  want  of  judg- 
i  ment.  Your  restrictive  power  over  le- 
gislation is  so  large  that  it  may  defeat 
liny  congressional  majority  less  than 
two  thirds.  In  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy,  you  may — as  Lincoln  did  in  the 
Frauco-Mexican  difficulty — disregard 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  need  only  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senate.  You  ori^ate  all  official  ap- 
pointment"*, and  here  also  depend  upon 
the  Senate  alone  for  their  confirmation. 
"With  the  people  at  your  back,  you  are 
more  than  half  of  the  govermuent. 
The  isaues  which  govern  your  election 
arc  80  well  <lefined,  that  your  very  ele- 
vation to  r>ffice  is  of  itself  a  guarantee 
of  popular  support. 

Difficulties  there  are  in  your  path, 
but  they  are  not  innunnoun table.  The 
,  peculiar  position  which  you  occupy,  by 
rcaaon  of  the  eircunietunces  wliich  have 
made  you  the  popular  choice— a  posi- 
tion occupied  by  no  President  since 
James  Monroe — will  assist  you  in  over- 
coniing  these  obst^es  and  enable  you 
to  secure  that  triumphant  success  which 
the  people  anticipate.  For  you  are 
permitted  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  in- 
dependent action,  uutranimclled  by  any 
pledges  save  those  which  bind  you  to 
the  priufiplcs  which  have  hitherto  gov- 
erned your  public  life.  Neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  divide  the 
nation  can,  by  the  prestige  of  its  name 
,  alone,  elect  a  President.  The  result  of 
the  election  must,  therefore,  be  decided 
by  the  candidates  nominated  rather 
than  by  the  i^olitical  organizations 
which  nominate  them.  The  party  in- 
$1nng  your  name  upon  its  bannerj? 
]  succeed  through  you,  and  not  you 
through  the  party.  This  is  a  rare  caae, 
and  to  you  it  affonila  the  most  impor- 
tant opportunities.  We  whould  have 
to  go  far  back  in  our  history  to  find 
a  Prc-««lent  who  did  not  have  occasion 
to  refer  his  election  to  mere  party 
strength,  or  who  could  forget  liis  obli- 
gations to  certain  prominent  pr>liti- 
chms.  But  with  you  the  case  is  differ- 
ent: you  are  not  the  debtor  but  the 


creditor,  and  are  therefore  independent, 
unfettered. 

The  first  great  result  of  this  indo- 
pendenco  is  your  opportunity  to  effect 
a  complete  and  radical  revolution  in 
the  system  of  official  appointments.  In- 
deed, it  h  possible  for  you  to  restore  to 
this  system,  the  purity  which  charac- 
terized it  in  the  earliest  year*  of  tlic 
Republic,  but  which  so  long  since  van- 
ished that  it  has  come  almost  to  t>c 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  crown  of 
our  golden  age.  But  its  return  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  do-  i 
sire.  The  people  are  disgusted  with 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  tlib  system, 
which  if  they  art!  continued  must  termi- 
nate in  a  carnival  of  corruption.  These 
evils  have  grown  out  of  our  n:'publicaa 
institutions.  The  frequent  rcturri  nee  J 
of  change  in  our  presidential  adminij*- 
trations— in  itself  an  excellent  feature 
of  our  government — affords  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  this  abuse  of  official  power. 
During  more  than  thirty  years  the  po- 
litical questions  which  have  agitated  i 
the  nation  have  been  of  such  a  nature  J 
as  to  give  a  fearful  intensity  ip  par^ T 
strife— an  intensity  sufficient  to  tenni-j 
nate  finally  in  civil  war ;  and  tlus  cir- 
cumst-ance  has  led  each  successful  presi- 
dential candidate  to  the  unscrupulous 
ase  of  every  means  for  the  perjyetuatioa 
of  the  power  of  his  party.  Thus  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  rotation 
of  Administrations  became  an  irresisti- 
ble temptation.  To  the  partialities  of 
party  was  soon  added  personal  favorit- 
ism; so  that  even  where  a  President 
succeeded  to  one  of  his  own  party,  biB 
accession  to  power  became  the  oocaaion 
for  a  general  dccapitidion  of  subordi- 
nate officials,  to  give  ploce  for  the  en* 
dowTnent  of  personal  adherents.  The 
t'normity  of  this  evil,  of  course,  reacted 
upon  our  politics^  until  the  hitter  diy 
generated  into  a  strife  for  the  mem 
spoils  of  office.  Tho  significance  wluell 
should  belong  to  the  political  life  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  larger  motives 
which  shciuUi  govern  our  public  men, 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  our  bc^t  and 
purest  statesmen  retired  fmra  a  field! 
occupied  by  mtrcenai^  antngomistii    In 
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of  tills  corniptioD   the  war 

I- -t,  aad  awakened  all  the  II tent 

Itnorml  forces  of  the  people.    President 
ttcolo,  moved  both  by  choice  aud  by 
Hcces&ity,   called   about  him  the   best 
[nien  Kit  the  nation.    It  ia  a  memorable 
riact,  that  every  one  of  his  party  rivals 
for  the  I  i:d  office   received  a 

aeat  in  L  ;:.     Nor  did  he  atop 

.Jierer  but  wtiut  out  of  the  limits  of  hia 
l^wa  party  for  some  of  hia  most  im- 
Iportatit   subordinate  officera,     lie  not 
[  mHy  sought  a  pn)miueTit  Democrat  to 
j  manage  the  war-ofSce,  but  the  generals 
^iuodt  prominent  in   the  firat  stage  of 
'  the  war  were  abo  Democrats,  and  were 
^jcmly  removed  after  a  complete  demon- 
l^tniiloti   of  their   incompetency,  when 
I  their  plac.€s  were  flUed  by  others  whose 
rmnitary  ability  rather  than  their  po- 
rccommcndcd  them  for  the  euc- 
wi.     This  policy  waa  carried  out 
by   Mr.  Lincoln  in  every  department 
of   Km  administration,  and  ought  to 
ifiare  been  continued  by  hia  successor. 
The  close  of  the  war  was  no  reason  for 
a  return  to  the  abuses  of  former  years. 
On  the  contrary^  all  tbe  suggestions  of 
the  time?  were  in  favor  of  stringent  re- 
fonn.     The  heat  uf  party  conflict  had 
I  spent  itjaclf  in  battle.    The  whole  peo- 
^  North  and  South,  stood  upon  the 
I  lif  an  era  of  good  feeling.     Presi- 
denl  Juhnson  had  it  in  his  power  to 
introduce  that  era.     Instead  of  doing 
tkiA,  he  seemed  deaf  to  every  suggos- 
ptJoQ  of  the  time.     The  open  door   to 
ight   fnttire  he  shut  and  locked. 
cly  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment when   he  undertook   to  drive 
the  national  team   backward.     lie  re- 
vived the  old  shibboleth  of  party,  and 
every  subordinate  official  who  would 
not  support  hia  policy  of  obstniction 
was  reuioved.    Past  fidelity  counted  for 
nothing.   Neither  honest}',  capat*ity,  nor 
experience  could  save  an  officer  whom 
the   Procrustean  t«^t  of  *^ my  policy" 
hml    found  wanting.     Dishonesty  and 
uicapacUy  stood    in    the    way  of  no 
mitsi^  f^eratlon  who    supported   that 
policy* 

The  last  three  years  afford  a  record 
of  officia] corruption  unparalleled  in  the 


annals  of  our  political  history.  For 
President  Johnson  found  ready  to  hia 
hand  opportunities  for  corruption  more 
extensive  than  were  ever  before  offeretl 
to  a  President,  and  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  them  without  limit  or  scruple. 
Our  immense  debt  bad  created  a  vast 
and  complicated  system  of  internal 
revenue,  and  every  cog  and  wheel  of 
this  intricate  machinery  has  felt  the 
touch  of  the  President's  hand,  and 
hceu  forcc<i  to  respond  to  lua  will* 
Let  it  be  undenstood  that  we  are  not 
here  making  an  attack  upon  Secretary 
McCulloch  or  Commissioner  Rollins. 
These  officers  seem  powerless  to  racist 
the  obstinate  will  of  the  President,  and 
over  their  heads  have  flown  his  relent- 
less arrows,  piercing  oar  revenue  system 
through  and  through. 

This  abuse  will  not  long  be  suflered 
by  the  people  in  silence.      Sooner  or 
later  reform  must  come ;  and  for  you — 
as  we  have  said — the  inauguration  of 
this  reform  will  bo  comparatively  easy. 
In  this  matter  we  shall  do  wisely  if 
we  study  the  English  method.    In  £ug« 
land,  as  in  this  country,  tliere  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  taxation  ;  and  there 
the  experience  of  years  has  taught  the 
important  lesson  that  appoint niunts  to 
offices  of  trust  must  depend  upon  th©  ' 
capacity  and  integrity  of  the  appointees  j 
rather  than  upon  their  politics.     An  in- 
coming Administration  produces  scarce- 
ly any  change  iu  subordinate  offices. 
The  consequence  is  seen  both  In  the 
honesty  and  capacity   of   the  officers 
employed.     Similar  results  will  follow 
in  this  country  from  a  radical  reform 
in  our  gystem  of  official  appointments 
If  the  alnises  of  former  times — whoa] 
the  number  and  responsibility  of  our 
subordinate  officers  were  comparatively 
iusignificant— resulted    in   the  debase- 
ment of  our  politics,  how  much  morel 
ruinous  must  these  abuses  prove  under,] 
our  altered  circumstances.     We  are  not  J 
surprised  that  Senator  Sumner,  in  viewj 
of  these  altered  circumstances,  recently j 
recommended  the  institution  of  com* 
missionens,  for  the  examination  of  can«1 
di dates  as   to  their  qualifications  foi*| 
civil  office. 
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The  political  difficulties,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  have 
not  necessarily  grown  out  of  the  war, 
but  are  due  to  the  unfortunate  admin- 
istration which  followed  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  Lincoln.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  our 
national  affairs  was  comparatively  easy. 
The  conquerors  only  asked  of  the  con- 
quered such  guarantees  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  permanent  union  and  peace; 
and  these  t^ould  have  been  yielded 
without  hesitation  by  the  South.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  of 
the  far  different  course  of  events  which 
followed.  When  the  office  of  President 
devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  whose 
nomination  for  "Vice-President  had  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Seward's  friends  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  but  who  certain- 
ly could  never  have  been  nominated  in 
view  of  the  sad  chance  which  so  soon 
befell  us,  two  plans  for  "  reconstruction  " 
had  already  been  proposed:  one  was 
involved  in  President  Lincoln's  Am- 
nesty Proclamation,  and  was  repudiated 
by  Congress ;  the  other  was  the  "  Wade 
and  Davis  Bill,"  which  passed  both 
Houses,  but  was  virtually  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Both  were  conceived 
while  the  war  was  yet  in  progress, 
and  before  it  had  passed  its  doubtful 
period,  and  were  therefore  premature. 
Retroverting  to  the  congressional  plan, 
it  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  of  its 
authors — Wade  and  Davis— distinctly 
declared  against  the  theory  that  rebel- 
lion could  in  any  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  States — pronouncing  it  a  dan- 
gerous heresy;  and  yet,  among  the 
objections  raised  by  Lincoln  against 
this  plan,  was  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  therein  usurped  powers  not  be- 
longing to  that  body,  by  a  declaration 
of  universal  emancipation  1 

But  when,  in  the  presence  of  over- 
whelming victory,  the  people  pondered 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  problem  grew  more  tangi- 
ble and  definite.  Long  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  of  1866  was 
proposed,  every  one  of  its  provisions 
had  been  adopted  as  an  article  in  the 
popular  creed*  It  seemed  strange  to  the 


people  that  Congress  should  occupy 
eight  months  in  deciding  upon  a  policy, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  as  evident 
at  the  beginning  as  at  the  close  of  its 
long  session.  If  they  were  impatient 
of  this  congressional  delay,  they  were 
more  than  impatient  with — they  were 
indignant  at — the  attempt  made  by  the 
President  to  thwart  their  purpose  by 
insistingupon  his  narrower  views.  And 
the  Cabinet,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, supported  this  attempt.  Even  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  though  somewhat  non- 
committal, publicly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  congressional  policy, 
before  the  latter  had  been  fully  matur- 
ed. The  people  alone  grasped  tiie  great 
problem.  Next  stood  Congress,  cau- 
tiously investing  it,  and  intrenching  it- 
self about  it,  as  in  a  sort  of  si^e.  And 
far,  very  far  remote,  stood  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  constitutional  advisers. 
In  the  meantime  a  conflict  had  devel- 
oped between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  government ; 
bitter  denunciations  were  hurled  against 
the  President  by  prominent  and  appar- 
ently leading  members  of  Congress,  and 
the  President  in  return  fulminated 
against  these  his  retaliatory  denunda^ 
tions,  and  spoke  of  Congress  as  a  body 
'*  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  gov- 
ernment ; "  until  where  once  the  differ- 
ence could  have  been  easily  removed, 
there  now  yawned  a  chasm  across 
which  it  was  idle  to  halloo  a  recon- 
ciliation. It  needed  only  the  Presi- 
dent's western  tour  to  tiie  tomb  of 
Douglas  to  disclose  the  full  extent  of 
his  folly ;  it  needed  only  the  New  Or- 
leans riot  to  reveal  the  danger  which 
lurked  in  the  encouragement,  which, 
without  either  congressional  or  popu- 
lar sanction,  he  had  held  out  to  men 
who  had  just  been  defeated  on  the 
battle-fields  of  their  rebellion,  to  look 
upon  the  wares  a  myth  and  upon  its 
results  as  vanishing  shadows.  These 
disclosures  certainly  did  not  diminish 
the  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment 

When  the  Fortieth  Congress  met  it 
held  a  peculiar  position*  There  was 
no  prospect  of  a  ratification  of  the 
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Aiucndmcnt    by  tbe  Southern  States, 
in  their  present  temper.     Some  meoaa 
'  of  spicily  restoration  must  be  adopted. 
£ilker  Congress  and  the  people  must 
I  iorrender  every  tiling^  or  proceed  one 
betep    farther.      Under    these    dream- 
'  ftances  the  Military  Bril  was  paaaed. 
iilta  primary  object   Vfs»    to  effeet  re- 
rstontioQ  through  popular  conrentions 
I  in   the  Sontliera    States.     In  order  to 
raccoropliah  this,  all  distinctions  based 
fQpon  race  or  color  in  the  election  of 
I  the  conTcntions  ^vere  ignored,  and  those 
only  were  excluded  from  a  Tote  vfho 
.  had  Toluntarily  participated  in  rebel- 
lion.   As  to  the  necesBity  of  the  latter 
feature  there  was   certainly  room  for 
k doubt;    as   to    the    necessity    of   the 
former  there  could  be  no  question. 
We    have    taken    this    retrospcctiTC 
^^  because  tbe  eTents  of  the  pres- 
Rdministration  have  enhanced  the 
difficulties    and  respoofiibilities^  which 
you  must  meet  as  our  next  President, 
You  cfitmot,  even  if  you  would,  stand 
/here  Johnson  stood  in  that  ever-mem* 
ot^able  month  of  April,  1865.    The  con- 
flict of  two  years  between  the  President 
and  Congress  has  had  its  results,  which 
jott  must  meet,  for  you  cannot  obUte- 
intG  them.     One  of  these  results   has 
'  been  the  Military  Bill,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  will  be  accomplished. 
^  The  Southern  couTentions  will    meet 
I  and  will  form  constitutione,  which  will 
'  be  ratified  by  the  Southern  people.    We 
may  assume  that    th^o  constitutions, 
fismed  by  delegates  thus  elected,  will 
provide  for  universal  or  impartial  Buf* 
\  ihige.    The  action  of  Congress  respect- 
ing them  will  be  attended  with  delay^ 
if  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  Presi- 
'      ■  ;  for  it  is  far  from  prob- 

^ arcs  against  which  there 
appears  to  ]*c  bo  much  opposition  even 
in  the  Northt-TO  States,  will  receive  the 
J  support  of  a  two- thirds  majority  in 
^both  Htjuaes.  This  question  of  the  ex- 
un  of  the  suffrage  must,  then,  in  an 
ortant  sense,  l>e  decided  by  your 
Tolcn.  In  the  election  both  of  youraelf 
mA  ^t'  ♦  '■••  Ff^rty-tirst  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple '  •  whether  they  will  main* 
tain  in..'  jMj^'ition  assumed  bf  the  pres- 


ent Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  Mili- 
tary Bill.  That  they  will  not  with- 
draw from  that  position  seems  to  us 
as  certain  as  any  political  event  can 
well  be  before  it  transpires.  You  will  i 
not  therefore  be  permitted  to  shifl  the 
fKiponsibility  by  asking^  What  can  I 
do  against  the  people  ? 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  wish 
to  look  upon  you  as  the  leader  of  any 
party — though  we  feel  sure  that  you 
represent  that  purpo&e  which  carried 
the  i>eople  on  to  triumph  after  four 
years  of  war,  in  epite  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1884.  We  prefer  to 
meet  you  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
principles,  far  above  the  dust  and  tur- 
moil of  party  antagonisms.  From  this 
higher  ground  we  shall  more  clearly 
discern  the  popular  purpose,  for  we 
shall  not  be  whirled  about  in  any 
particular  eddy  of  the  tide,  or  thniwn  | 
back  by  every  refluent  wave,  but  Bhall  , 
see  whither  the  great  current  tends 
through  all  these  eddyings  and  partial 
repulses.  Wo  must  not  lose  sight  of 
thia  current,  of  the  channela  through  ] 
which  it  may  run,  or  of  the  impedi- 
menta which  it  must  encounter  in  one 
couxTse  or  anoMier.  We  eh  all  gain 
nothing — for  nothing  is  ever  thus  gain- 
ed— by  that  sort  of  ba]loon-asrcn.sion 
into  the  region  of  abstract  principles, 
so  foolishly  attemptetl  by  a  certain 
class  of  our  statesmen.  It  is  Idle  to 
go  forth  to  the  people  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Absolute  Justice,  where  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unveiled  god* 
dcss,  and  ask  them  to  be  translated 
into  Utopia;  for  they  will  not  and 
cannot  thus  be  tranalated.  If  we  fight 
in  the  air,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
phantom  antagonists  and  phantom  vic- 
tories;  and  ujxm  descending  to  the 
common  earth  we  find  that  we  have  to 
fight  our  battles  all  over  again  under  \ 
far  different  conditions.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  chafing  at  these  conditions. 
History  rather  teaches  us  a  lesson  of 
patience  and  of  faith.  For,  however 
slowly,  the  stream  still  moves  on.  Ob- 
stacles become  only  the  test  and  meas- 
ure of  the  strength  of  the  current.  As 
they  tower  and  cumulate,  it  also  gathers 
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np  its  forces  in  reserve  until  eotne  com- 
ing storm,  when  with  a  convulsive  ef- 
fort it  breaks  through  Its  barriers ;  and, 
though  its  overflow  brings  momentary 
dodoh&tioQ  to  the  fields  along  its  banka^ 
yet  afterward  it  subsiiles  within  regular 
and  peaceful  channeb,  and  flows  Oeely 
and  slowly  onward  until  again  com- 
pelled to  measure  its  strength  against 
opposing  mountains.  These  periods  of 
convulsion,  when,  either  by  its  own 
momentum  or  by  tbc  aid  of  storms,  the 
progress  of  an  idea  triumphs  over  pre- 
judice, are  the  grand  opportunitiea  of 
history. 

It  was  such  an  opportunity  that 
President  Lincoln  embraced  wlica  he 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  tendency  of  the  national  sentiment 
has  been  from  the  first  toward  uuiveraal 
freedooL  An  entire  section  of  the  coun- 
tay  arrayed  itself  in  opposition,  and  in- 
tejrpotiod  a  check.  Up  rose  the  obstacle 
with  menacing  front ;  up  rose  also  the 
people,  and  bore  down  upon  the  im- 
pediment. Then  at  length  descended 
the  storm  of  our  civil  wur^  invoked  at 
first  by  the  advocates  of  human  slavery, 
who  were  conlident  of  riding  the  whirl- 
wind and  controlling  the  issue.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  brought 
na  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
emanctpatioQ.  There  was,  apparently, 
the  strongest  prejudice  even,  in  the 
North  against  this  measure.  Almost 
unanimously  Congrc.<3  had  at  the  T^- 
ginning  of  the  war  determined  against 
intcrfeivncc  with  Southern  institutions, 
But  the  neccsirtty  wa»  iinpenitive,  and 
Lincoln,  almost  reluctantly,  obeyed. 
That  he  was  in  advance  of  the  people 
seemed  clear  from  the  autumn  elections 
of  1862,  which  showed  a  falling  oiT  of 
the  yotc  from  the  Administration.  But 
this  opposition  Imd  no  depth  and  with- 
ered away;  it' was  the  last  kirk  before 
death  of  Northern  sympathy  with  slav- 
ery. The  real  sentiment  of  the  people 
soon  began  to  develop  itself.  Thus,  un- 
der the  preiisure  of  neceiosity,  the  piiu- 
ciples  of  justice  and  expediency  had 
united,  and  shtvcrj  was  abolished. 

The  cast!  of  negro  suJfrage  is  likely 
to  prove  a  parallel  one  to  that  of  iiQgTi> 


emancipation.  If  the  Southern  people 
had  not,  under  the  effect  of  Johnson's 
policy,  refused  to  adopt  the  Constita* 
tional  Amendment — if  the  Mihtary  Bill 
had  not  become  a  necessity — this  ques- 
tion would  have  been  postponed  until 
after  restoration.  The  Fortieth  Con* 
gress  was  no  more  in  favor  of  > 

vote  to  the  negro  than  the  'i 
enth  was  in  favor  of  giving  lum  his 
freedom.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
the  subject  had  been  mentioned  only 
to  be  repudiated,  not  simply  as  an  i<] 
vagary,  but  as  a  dangerous  inoovatioo 
But  here  agdn  necessity  confronted  ms^ 
As  permanent  union  could  not  be  ho]^ 
ed  for  without  emancipation^  so  also  it 
was  found  that  Johnson^s  policy  and 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  South  would 
not  admit  of  restoration  and  permajicnt 
peace,  unless  the  ne^o  was  given  a 
voice  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  recon- 
struction. Congress  obeyed  a  mandate 
which  was  just  as  obvious  and  impera- 
tive as  that  w^hich  compelled  Lincoln, 
and  it  obeyed  it  with  equal  reluctance. 
Necessity  again  married  Expediency  to 
Justice.  To  carry  out  the  parallel  the 
elections  of  1867  are  to  be  construed  as 
were  those  which  in  1863  foUowod  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation*  The  lat* 
tcr,  as  we  have  said,  were  the  lust  kick 
of  slavery ;  and  in  the  former  the  i'ym- 
pathy  with  class-domination  is  going 
through  precisely  similar  aid^-mmUvi 
couTulsions. 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  we  arc  assuming  too  much 
in  declaring  that  the  tendencies  of  ilie 
ago  are  as  phdnly  toward  impartial 
suffrage  as  they  have  been  toward  uni- 
versal freedom.  You  arc  reaily  to  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  the  Military  Bill, 
and  that  when  the  fonnerly  dominant 
class  of  the  South  refused  to  stt  down 
at  the  feast  to  which  they  were  invite d, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  into  1 1 
ways  and  hctlges  "  to  beat  u]*  i 

a  difibrcnt  color ;  but  you  will  not,  pet 
haps,  so  rt*adily  percdve  the  appUcn^ 
tion  of  tliifl  necesraty  bt^yond  the  pre- 
liminary stagies  of  ruMtoration.  Wc  am 
obliged  to  nsk  the  negroes  to  help  ob 
in  this  in^>tir(3  act  of  reconstruction; 
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at  mast  wc  not  stop  tlicn%  and  ]et  the 
Dwer  in  the  Stntcsi^  once  restored,  re- 
back  tci  the  i*hites?  If  we  do 
,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  clear 
bftt  wo  go  back  tu  the  point  from 
rhieh  we  etaried  ?  If  we  refuse  to 
rfpt  cotistitntions  because  they  give 
I  '  ower  to  those  whom  we  have 

:.  .  voice  in  their  formation,  we 

ij  It   Ml  I     .(nil  from  the  result  of  our 
QM  n  Mj  1 V  Ml,  liiit  must  go  back  again  to 
be  very  beginning;  and  there  the  old 
Itematiyo  confront3    ns,  of   either  a 
ttpletc  Burrender  to    Mr»  Johuson^a 
rjlicy,  or  of  a  resort  to  the  extension 
rthc  snflEirage  in  the  Bouth. 
&>  far  as  to  the  necessities  of  the 
But  what  id  the  popular  tend- 
acy  I    You  say  the  people  are  opposed 
each  an   cictendon  of  the  sufTrage. 
tftLf  even   admitting  this   to  be  the 
hare    they  not    us   emphatically 
clared   aguinat  the  opposite  altcma- 
•?     One  swallow  does   not  make   a 
amer;    and  a  single  election  is  not 
perfect    indication   of   popular  pur- 
Wc  think,  OS  we  have  already 
ftUmatod,  that  the  late  elections  rep- 
ent a    refluent  wave,   which  in  its 
movement  will  overleap  the  bar. 
the  repudiation  of  negro  suf- 
in  a  Northern  State  is  not  quite 
tinent  as  an  argument  applicable  to 
outhem  affairs.     When  the  people  of 
Ihio  voted  upon  this  question^  it  was 
ftply  a  conflict  between  a  prejucjice 
M&f  race  on  the  one  Bide  and  an  abstract 
principle  on  the  other.     Of  course,  the 
^prejudice  triumphed.     If,  however,  one 
Jfi>f  the  population  of  Ohio  had  been 
olored,  the  conditiona  of  the  conflict 
irould    have  been    altered,   and    there 
.  have  been  opposed  to  prejudice 
more  than  an  abstraction; 
Hon  would  then  liave  been  a 
for  tlie  State,  involving  con- 
iSoTts  of  expediency  u3  well  as  of 
Wc  will  not  insult  the  intel- 
cut   wldte   people  of   Ohio   by  the 
Opposition    that,  in    that   case,   they 
uld  have  d»iterinined  upon   the  ex- 
flnsion  of  the  entire  blat^k  population 
on  account  of  color.    But  to  make  our 
hypothec  applicable  to    the    present 


situation  in  the  South,  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  Ohio  extends  over  an  eutiro 
section  of  the  country ;  that  one  third 
of  its  population  is  •colored,  and  has 
been  emancipated  during  a  war  in  which 
the  whites  of  that  section  threatened  to 
destroy  the  national  government ;  that, 
after  a  complete  national  victory,  the 
whites,  encouraged  by  a  recreant  Prcsi* 
dent,  have  refused  to  absent  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  whites 
who  had  been  rebels  from  baring  near- 
ly twiexi  the  power  wldch  would  belong 
to  those  who  hud  remained  loyal ;  and 
that,  upon  this,  the  nation,  compelled 
to  chocj^e  lK?tween  a  surrender  of  this 
amendment  or  a  resort  to  the  negro- 
vote,  has  chosen  the  latter.  Thi*  is  ex- 
actly the  Soutbero  situation.  The  qnes* 
tion  of  negro  suffrage  is  there  not  sim- 
ply a  vital  one  to  each  of  the  Southern 
States  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  the  en- 
tire nation  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
In  New  York  or  Connecticut,  where  no 
such  important  issues  are  depending,  it 
is  of  comparatively  little  consequenoo. 

But,  even  if  you  admit  that  both  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  and  tlie  popu- 
lar tendency  decide  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
tension of  s^uffragc  to  negroes  in  the 
South,  you  may,  perhaps,  have  your 
doubt  as  to  the  results  of  immcdiato 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  risk  is 
undoubtedly  gn?at;  but^  after  all,  is  it 
as  great  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from 
sudden  and  universal  emancipation  t 
President  Lincoln  had  many  fears  as 
to  the  remilta  in  the  latter  case,  and 
even  after  his  proclamation,  he  declar- 
ed to  Congress  his  preference  for  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation.  But 
Congress^  wisely,  as  the  event  provod, 
took  the  lisk.  And  here  also,  in  this 
other  matter,  the  risk  must  l>e  taken. 
We  are  confident  that*  the  dangers 
feared  are  imaginary.  Some  sagacious 
politicians  predicted,  and  mimy  feared, 
that  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
would  be  followed  by  a  negro  insur- 
rection ;  but  not  a  single  instance  oc- 
curred to  justify  this  fear.  The  ap- 
prehension which  now  exists  in  the 
nunds  of  some,  that  negro  su&age  will 
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bring  ou  a  "  war  of  races,''  will  prove 
in  like  manner  to  have  been  only  a  po- 
litical bugbear.  The  motive  for  such  a 
war  is  far  stronger  if  t!ie  blacks  are  ex- 
cluded from  political  rights;  but  give 
them  these  rights,  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  caste  in  the  South,  and  the  very 
occasion  for  euch  violent  antagonism 
diBappears.  We  shall  find  that  the 
very  means  by  wliich  alone  we  are  able 
to  obtain  a  just  basis  of  restoration,  are 
those  which  will  also  secure  internal 
harmony  in  those  States  which  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

There  Is  another  consideration  from 
which  we  may  gather  hope.  So  soon 
as  the  nation  is  restored  upon  the  large 
basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  the 
negro  will  cease  to  be  an  element  of 
political  agitation.  Kot  only  so,  but 
the  very  questions  which  are  now  so 
prominent,  and  which  divide  between 
the  two  races  at  the  South,  will  be 
forever  set  at  rest.  As  new  problems 
ariac,  pertaining  to  finance,  commerce, 
labor,  and  education,  this  inveterate 
prejudice  of  race — never  bo  strong  at 
the  South  as  it  has  been  at  the  North 
— ^will  be  ignored  as  a  political  ele- 
ment. What  opportunity  for  division 
can  occur  between  whites  and  blacks 
(as  such),  upon  the  questions  of  Free 
Trade,  of  Taxation,  of  Currency,  of 
Common  Schools,  or  of  Foreign  Poli- 
cy f  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us,  if  this  measure  of  negro 
sufirage  should  become  popular  among 
the  Southern  whites,  when  the  latter 
come  to  see  that  thereby  their  States 
secure  a  larger  influence  in  our  national 
councils  than  they  could  otherwise  ex- 
pect, and  that,  in  all  their  local  inter- 
esta,  they  can  depend  upon  the  support 
of  a  race,  the  interesta  of  which,  by  its 
admission  to  the  body  politic,  have  be- 
come identical  with  their  own. 

The  idea  that  the  nimicrical  superior- 
ity of  the  negro  jxipulation  in  a  few  of 
the  Southern  States  wUl  lend  to  agra- 
rianism,  or  to  the  success  of  other  wild 
fiehenies  which  haunt  our  too  active 
Imaginations,  is  simply  abgurd*  InteK 
Ugence  and  the  advantages  of  wealth 


are  always  more  than  a  coiinterbalanr45 
against  an  ignorant  majority,  except  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  arrayed 
against  the  inten^ets  of  that  majority, 
and  then  they  ought  to  be  defeated. 
The  numerical  majority  of  the  blacks 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  whites, 
except  in  so  far  as  an  attempt  is  made 
by  the  latter  to  oppress  the  former. 
Measures  directed  against  the  blacks 
will  unite  them  in  a  solid  phalanx  of 
resistance.  That  is  fortunate ;  we  must 
in  siich  a  case  pay  our  reverence  to  the 
power  of  n ambers.  But  in  every  othef 
case,  this  numerical  majority  will  be 
divided,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  negroes,  the  intelligence 
of  the  whites  will  command.  That  also 
is  fortimftte;  in  all  such  ca^s  we  pay 
our  reverence  to  intelligence.  As  the 
blacks  become  educated,  and  as  they 
advance  in  industry,  they  will  partlci* 
pate  in  this  higher  sovereignty.  And 
ougfit  they  not  ?  Thu?,  in  beiug  jtijjt^ 
we  accomplish  also  that  which  is  ex- 
pedient. If  we  do  right,  if  we  bmld 
up  the  nation  anew  upon  an  equitable 
basis,  if  we  make  oppression  in  this 
Republic  an  impossibility,  we  may  feel 
secure  as  to  consequences,  for  these  >Nill 
take  care  of  themselves*  If  we  adopt 
any  other  course,  we  must  fail,  and  our 
proper  work  will  have  to  be  done  by 
those  who  come  after  us. 

Have  we  been  talking  too  much  of 
tho,  negro  ?  Well,  we  need  scarcely  to 
apologize  for  that.  Has  not  the  nation 
for  tliirty  years  been  under  a  black 
nightmare T  And  why?  Simply  bo* 
catise  there  has  been  a  black  wrong, 
eating  like  a  canker  into  the  national 
conscience.  We  only  did  part  of  our 
work  in  emancipation.  To  complete 
it,  we  must  insist  upon  political  equal- 
ity. Social  equality  will  take  care  of 
itself;  we  need  not  meddle  with  that. 
But  the  hag  which  has  ridden  lis  for 
so  many  years  refuses  to  depart  and 
give  us  peace  until  we  proclaim  equal 
political  rights  to  all  men  without  6i¥^ 
tinction  of  color.  If  wc  do  that,  we 
are  free  Indeed ;  If  we  do  less  than 
that,  we  do  nothing, 

Bvwy  page  of  human  history  prores 
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the  expediency  of  universal  suflrag€. 
The  rrcird  is  crowded  with  intestine 
1  u3  growing  o\it  of  the  exclu- 

ki  ..  i  Li^e  classes  from  the  political 
comoiauity.  To-day  Great  Britain  njckB 
to  and  fro  with  agitations  which  have 
no  other  canso  than  the  exclusion  of 
the  maascs  from  political  power.  Im- 
(Mriril,  monarchical,  and  aristocratic 
govtrmnents  are  all  based  upon  this 
pritKTple  of  ejtclQfilon  ;  and  they  guard 
^  against  the  dangers  of  their 
i^y  by  fortifying  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  power  against  the  Ignorant, 
the  po<»r,  and  the  weak.  Shall  we  in- 
aujj'urate  this  system  of  government  in 
our  Republic  ?  Have  we  abolished  slav- 
ery if  the  principle  upon  which  slavery 
8ts  still  prey  alb  ?  Must  four  millions 
'  the  human  rac^,  who  ore  ao  unfortu* 
'  nate  as  to  be  bom  black,  be  unfettered 
by  u*,  because  it  has  been  for  our  con- 
V*  nience,  and  yet  be  deprived  at  once 
o(  the  benefits  of  slavery  and  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen  ?  If  bo,  then  emanci- 
pation was  an  abortion.  If  so,  then  wo 
btill  have  among  us  a  race  of  piinahs, 
not  protected  by  the  interest  which 
ought  attach  to  them  as  ^^  chattels,"  and 
yet  having  no  means  of  self-protection. 
Such  a  system  ia  no  less  prejudicial  to 
than  the  negro.  We  ahalJ  become 
et^sh  and  tyrannical ;  he  will  become 
lignant  and  dangerous.  A  race  sud- 
nly  freed  from  slavery,  naturally  as- 
toward  intelligence  and  dignity, 
ch  ia  better— to  repress  these  as- 
and  force  them  to  creep  in 
toward  thA  end,  and  by 
\  means,  or  to  give  them  place  far 
dopment  in  the  free  air  and  in  the 
\  ot  light  f 
In  your  administration,  the  great 
q^uc&Si«>n  of  equal  rights  must  be  settled, 
k<Dr  postponed  to  some  indefinite  futtire  i 
f,  it  can  be  settled  peaceably  ;  ^^ 
tuay  reach  its  solution  through  a 
jcond  upheaval  of  the  Republic.  If 
Qf  threaten  in  the  event  of  your  de- 
00  in  one  way,  still  greater  dangers 
am  lip  on  the  other  hand.  Is  it  not 
to  do  right  now,  when  the  op- 
Bity  invites,  than  to  hesitate,  where 
tination  seems  even  more  peril- 


ous than  prompt  execution  ?  The  qiiei* 
tion  is  tlimst  before  you  by  fate — it  does 
not  come  at  your  bidding  or  at  ours. 
Is  it  any  safer,  is  it  any  wiser,  for  you 
to  disrcgErd  the  necessities  of  peace,  in 
this  connection,  than  it  would  have  been 
for  Lincoln  to  have  disregarded  those 
of  war,  in  the  matter  of  emandpation  ? 
There  are  two  clearly  defined  careers 
which  your  administration  may  run,  ac- 
cordingly as  you  re^^pond  to  this  impor- 
tant question.  There  is  no  room  for 
compromise.  You  must  choose  one  or 
the  other.  Only  one  is  right  and  expe- 
dient, therefore  the  other  must  be  wrong 
and  incxi)edient.  You  must  either  go 
back  to  the  point  from  which  Johnson 
set  out,  and  attempt  to  revive  his  policy, 
by  rallying  about  it  the  forces  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people ;  or  you  must  be- 
gin where  Congress  left  off,  and  rally 
the  people  about  a  far  difierent  policy. 
The  popular  voice  now  seems  to  be 
doubtful ;  last  year  it  murmured  against 
Johnson,  this  year  it  appeare  to  mur- 
mur against  Congress.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that,  by  your  superior  tact,  or  by 
the  greater  weight  of  your  influence, 
you  may  succeed  in  galvanizing  into 
life  a  policy  once  strangled  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  the  nation  may  be  restored 
upon  the  principle  of  class-domination 
in  the  South.  We  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  attempt  that,  or  that  you  really 
will  succeed  if  you  do.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  throw  the  weight  of 
your  abilities,  character,  and  influence 
in  favor  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  and 
the  readjustment,  upon  that  basis,  of  the 
harmonies  so  violently  disturbed  by  a 
great  war,  you  will  touch  a  deeper  chord 
in  the  popular  heart,  and  will  surely 
meet  with  a  response.  No  President, 
no  Emperor,  ever  had  an  op|x»rtu- 
nity  so  significant  and  so  important  as 
yours;  and  if  you  do  right,  you  will 
receive  a  support  such  as  has  never 
been  accorded  to  any  ruler  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  You  may  possibly 
postpone  the  ultimate  triumph  of  jus- 
tice, and  take  the  consequences ;  the 
people  may  assist  you  in  this,  and  also 
take  the  conse<^uences,  in  whatever  shape 
God  may  choose  to  thwart  defiant  men. 
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In  any  event,  our  fnHh  U  unclistnrbed  in 
the  ultimate  triumpli  of  rigbi,  whether 
!t  come  soon  and  in  this  dawo  of  peace, 
or  after  whataoever  storms  in  the  here- 
after. 

Yoti  must  have  faith  in  the  people — 
such  friith  as  Lincoln  had — and  which, 
after  Pnurs  definition,  is  ^'  the  evidence 
of  things  not  Been."  This  is  only  poa- 
sible,  in  80  far  as  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  undcr-current  of  human 
progress,  the  profound  pulsations  of 
which  do  not  always  reach  the  surface ; 
they  arc  unseen,  and  if  you  would  have 
faith  in  their  might,  you  must  fed  them. 
Having  this  sympathy,  you  will  always 
appear  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
people,  when  you  are  most  in  unity  with 
their  purpose.  You  wUl  thus  be,  in  the 
true  sense,  a  leader.  While  others  flue- 
toate  this  ivay  luid  that  way  in  the  sur- 
face eddies  of  popular  opinion,  your 
hand  will  steadily  guide  to  one  sure 
end,  and  to  the  people  such  guidance 
is  inspiration, 

On  the  whole,  the  situation,  both  for 
you  and  for  us,  is  full  of  hope.  You 
hold  the  key  to  the  citadel  of  Wrong. 
At  your  bidding,  the  forces  will  again 
be  marshalled,  and,  under  your  guid- 
ance, nill  fight  the  one  great  battle 
which  muf5t  consummate  the  victories 
of  the  past,  by  securing  the  res^ults  of 
the  Ituttles  alxejidy  fought.  There  are 
no  foreign  complications  to  be  feared 
or  avoided ;  you  enter  upon  your  ad- 
ministration at  a  time  when  the  Reputi- 
lie  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Do- 
mestic foes  there  may  be,  but  they  are 
already  disarmed,  and  can  only  fret  and 
chafe  within  their  fixed  bounds;  they 
can  neither  check  you  by  direct  oppo- 
sition, nor  harass  your  rean  In  in- 
dulging this  hope  as  to  your  future,  we 
have  in  view  no  ideal  or  model  Presi- 
dent, but  one  whom  the  necessities  of 
the  time  have  brought  forth  ;  one  cho- 
Ben  with  great  natnonal  issues  clearly  in 
view ;  chosen  by  the  people  to  do  their 
work,  and  by  God  to  do  His.     Our  ex- 


pectations are  not  of  the  Utopian  sort ; 
we  doubt  not  but  your  admin iwtration 
will  leave  plenty  of  work  and  arduous 
responsibilities  for  your  successors ;  but 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  es- 
tablish a  firm  foundation  for  ii  healthy 
national  development,  undisturbed  by 
agitation  concerning  matters  which,  as 
being  primary,  ought  to  be  settled  firat 
of  all.  The  same  principles  which  will 
lead  you  to  favor  equal  rights,  will  also 
lead  you  to  oppose  any  financial  policy 
that  will  violate  the  pledges  upon  which 
rests  our  national  cretlit,  Rcstumdon 
based  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and 
expediency,  wiU  of  itself  largely  con- 
tribute toward  increased  confidence  in 
all  our  public  pledges,  while  a  vacil- 
lating fttl ministration  will,  to  an  equal 
degree,  depreciate  thejn- 

We  have  not  discussed  in  detail  many 
of  the  specific  issues  of  your  adminis- 
tration, but  have  confined  our&elves  al- 
most entirely  to  the  more  important 
problems  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
solve*  We  have  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  any  thing  which  we  might 
say  would  alter  or  in  any  way  oilcnit 
your  convictions.  But  the  voices  of  all 
the  people  go  up  to  their  President, 
You  will  listen  to  our  |»lca  n«  one  of 
these  many  voicce.  Or  you  will  listen, 
perhaps,  as  you  would  in  your  military 
camp,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  the  re- 
port of  a  Fcout  who  brings  in  to  you 
his  quota  of  impresaions  as  to  the  lay 
of  the  ground,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy ^B  forces.  Possibly,  if  your  f<cout 
impresses  you  wim  the  conviction  that 
an  immense  army  in  reserve  is  march- 
ing to  the  front,  and  will  come  to  your 
support  at  the  sound  of  your  cannon^ 
you  may  be  inspired  with  fresh  courage 
for  the  impending  c«:>nflict,  and  enter 
upon  it  with  larger  hopes.  Whether 
or  no,  you  have  our  impressions.  The 
scout^s  report  la  before  you,  Otmeml. 
Do  you  hear  another  voice,  or  is  it 
your  own,  which  commandn  t  ♦•  Summon 
the  furcen ;  \<o  will  fight  the  buttle  I  ** 
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Jr  the  few  unto  whom  I  have  here- 

f  f^fnrr   ronfidcDtiiilly  narmtcd    tlio  cir- 

a,  Bome  merelv"  hiugljcd,  and 

io  give  mc  credit  for  a  most 

^lively  imagination.   Othcra  looked  wise, 

land  talked  about  undeveloped  laws  in 

jctro-biology  and  magnetiflm.     Two 

;>k  tlieir  heads^  and  quoted  Ham- 

Jet's    ccleljrated    remark    to    Horatio. 

or  four  kept  silence,  appearing 

rto  be  troubled  about  rny  s^miiy.     And 

[mic — a  melancholy  man  with  a  sallow 

aplexion,  who  bade  mc  turn  up  the 

I  before  I  commenc^^d— grew  pale  as 

EhiOdt  on,  and  admitied  that,  after  all, 

histe  might  really  be  Bomething  in  it. 

La  for  m3*sielf,  I  cannot  tell   what  to 

Lihink  about  it.    I  can  only  confess  the 

fl»holc  matter  to  the  public,  iu  the  hope 

ftliat  some  wiser  head  than  has  yet  been 

&>n^uited,  mAy  furnish  the  true  6<3lution. 

It  happened  a  ycxir  ago,  in  Florence, 

Lirbere  I  was  detained  for  some  weeks 

r  a  temporary  failure  of  health.     And 

eoon  exhausted  the  usual  won- 

Pof  .the  place,  I  became  rather  like 

Cotic  of  the  E^ttled  citizens— seldom  any 

linger  dropping  in  at  the  galleries  and 

liiidios^  but  falling  gradually  into  a  uni- 

routine  of  out-door  life,  sunning 

self  at  m/6  entrances,  and,  at  fixed 

hour?,  starting  out  upon  pleasant  strolls. 

[Of  the-ts  my  favorite  one  was  across  the 

Pouie  Vccchio,  etopping  for  a  few  min- 

Ut43s  nt  the  little  shop  of  old  Andrea 

'V  to  gossip  with  him  about  the 

*  the  day.    There  may  be  some 

Lwiio  recollect  the  old  man.     His  place 

^waa  nearly  half-way  across  the  bridge, 

00  the  right  band  as  you  passed  from 

^ttie  Lung  Amo  ;  and,  like  the  rest,  was 

Med  witli  mosaics,  photographa^'alabaa- 

'^ter  leaning-towers,  bronzes,  medals— in 

tntj  with  a  goodly  asaortment  of  all 

curiositiea  which  travellers  most 

Ijpmcmlly  affi-et.     Perhaps  the  greatest 

r  of  ttll  was  tije  face  of  old  An- 

'  ii  At\  as  it  appeared  looking  out 

from  the  mSd»t  of  bia  goods — a  queer, 


semi-grotesque  face,  with  no  bciirdj 
flanked  with  bushy  lulls  of  grayislil 
hair^  and  ornamented  with  two  littl«l 
beads  of  glittering  eyes  which  peered  1 
restlessly  out  from  behind  Hie  long 
overhanging  eyebrows  as  through  gj 
veib  A  beoevolent,  pleasing  face,  toal 
— and  belonging  to  an  exptmsive,  finely- 
shaped  head.  Seeing  this  alone,  yotl] 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  large,  | 
well-proportioned  man ;  but  it  was  not  1 
so.  From  his  waist  downward,  old  J 
Andrea  was  a  cripple,  withered  andj 
misshapen,  with  the  limbs  of  a  half- 
grown  child ;  and  he  was  daily  carried  J 
down  to  tlie  shop  upon  a  mule,  and  \ 
lifted  into  his  place  by  his  two  sous. 

Happening  to  atop  almost  daily  At 
Andrea*9  shop  in  preference  to  the 
others,  I  soon,  by  dint  of  good-natured  J 
chaffering  over  bis  goods,  became  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  so  much 
BO,  indeed,  that  at  last  be  began  to  look 
out  for  my  coming  as  one  of  the  small 
events  of  his  life,  and  finally  went  so 
far  as  to  invite  mc  to  step  in  behind  bis 
counter  and  rest  mysel f  Tt  n  sat,  i 

snugly  ensconced  out  of  f  ht  ft' 

forest  of  bronze  candelabras  decked  with 
bright-colored  silk  scarfe,  and  watched 
with  interest  the  little  stream  of  loiterers 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  occasional 
sharp  bargainings  of  travellers  over 
cameos  and  mosaics  ^ — bargainings  in 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  An- 
drea, while  surrendering  his  goods  witll 
a  melancholy  affectation  of  ruinous  sno-  , 
riflce,  always  got  the  bef^t  of  it.  Gradu* 
ally  it  became  one  of  my  secret  enjoy- 
ments to  have  chance  acquaintances,  at 
the  Hotel  d^Amo,  guardedly  exhibit  to 
me  the  very  articles  that  I  had  watch- 
ed them  purchase  at  almost  doubh?  the 
proper  value,  all  the  while  vaunting 
their  own  aciit^incss  in  making  the  ac* 
quisition. 

*'  At  old  Ajidrea*s,— half-way  along 
the  bridge,"  they  would  say, — >*  has  tho 
best  stock  of  goods  in  tt)wn.  My  courier 
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directed  me  to  him,  or  else  I  might 
never  have  found  him  out.  A  sharp 
old  fellow,  too,  and  would  cheat  you, 
if  he  could ;  but  I  was  up  to  him  thera 
I  was  not  bom  yesterday,  you  see.  And 
if  you  want  something  like  this  your- 
self, I  will  go  with  you,  and  help  you 
through  with  it." 

One  day,  upon  entering  my  nookeiy, 
I  found  Andrea  poring  over  a  trayM 
of  goods  and  trumpery  which  he  had 
just  purchased  in  one  lot  from  a  peas- 
ant-woman. There  were  a  rosary  or 
two  of  cracked  beads,  joined  with  diver 
links,  a  few  broken  mosaics,  valuable 
only  for  their  settings,  a  string  of  cor- 
als, an  old  lock  of  no  value  as  a  protec- 
tion, but  rather  remarkable  for  its  elabo- 
rately ornamented  scutcheon — in  fine,  a 
varied  mass,  of  which  some  was  of  lit- 
tle value,  and  the  rest  entirely  worth- 
less. Andrea  carefully  sorted  these  out 
into  different  boxes,  putting  some  arti- 
cles by  for  the  melting-pot,  and  some 
aside  for  future  rebumishing.  Then, 
picking  up  from  the  heap  that  remain- 
ed, a  curious  medallion-like  ornament, 
he  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  inquiringly, 
and  finally,  without  a  word,  placed  it 
in  my  hands. 

Upon  examining  it,  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  cameo,  of  rather  larger  size  than 
usual,  being  about  three  inches  across 
the  broadest  extent  of  the  oval.  It 
had  evidently  been  once  of  some  value 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  was  now  battered 
and  scratched,  and  was  absolutely  worth- 
less except  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
intaglio  represented  a  female  figure, 
which,  a  portion  of  the  face  having 
been  cracked  off,  at  first  baffled  all 
identification,  but  which,  from  the  sun- 
dial upon  her  lap,  I  finally  recognized 
as  ^tropos,  one  of  the  three  Fates. 
Around  the  edge  was  a  coiled  serpent 
— not  an  independent  piece  of  setting, 
but  a  part  of  the  stone  itself.  Of  actual 
setting  there  was  none,  nor  was  there 
any  fixture  at  the  back  to  show  that  it 
had  ever  been  worn  as  a  pin  or  buckle. 
There  was  simply  a  ring  at  the  top, 
whence  I  conjectured  that  it  must  have 
been  suspended  £rom  the  neck,  possibly 
as  a  sort  of  chamu    The  back  of  it  was 


plain,  and  filled  in  with  some  kind  of 
dark  enamel,  which  was  not  scratched 
like  the  face,  probably  from  being  of  a 
harder  substance.  Upon  the  edge  of 
the  border  were  carved  the  date  and 
initials,  C.  M.,  1565.  What  was  most 
remarkable  about  the  trinket  was  its 
style  of  embellishment — ^the  hair  of  the 
figure  and  the  bordering  serpent  hav- 
ing evidently  been  once  thickly  gilded. 

"  Where  could  it  have  come  from  ? " 
I  said  to  Andrea. 

"Who  knows?"  he  answered.  "It 
may  have  been  concealed  for  three  cen- 
turies in  a  monastery,  or  may  have  been 
openly  worn  by  a  peasant-family  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Old 
trinkets  are  turning  up  all  the  while, 
and  no  one  asks  any  questions  about 
them.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing 
exactly  like  this,  however.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  that  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  such  an  ornament 
in  existence  in  the  cabinet  of  a  cardinaL 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  our  craft. 
There  was  said  to  be  some  charm  or 
virtue  about  it,  but  no  one  could  dis- 
cover the  key  to  it.  Then  it  disap- 
peared during  a  siege  of  the  city.  This 
may  be  the  same  one,  or  there  may  have 
been  many  of  them — who  can  tell  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  curious,"  I  said.  ''  What 
is  the  price  of  it  f " 

"  Nothing,  to  yourself,"  answered  An- 
drea. "  It  has  no  value  now  as  an  orna- 
ment, being  so  defaced ;  and  why,  there- 
fore, should  I  try  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  to  you  who  may  chance  to  fancy 
it  f    Therefore  put  it  into  your  pocket." 

I  did  so  willingly,  and  without  scru- 
ple at  accepting  the  gift,  having  so 
often  hitherto  made  purchases  to  his 
profit.  And  thanking  him,  I  told  him 
that  I  would  keep  it  to  remember  him 
by,  being  about  to  leave  Florence  be- 
fore many  days. 

"To  return  to  your  own  country!" 
said  Andrea.  "To  that  happy  land 
where  all  the  i>eople  are  rich,  and  aU 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses 
new  ?  Well,  I  cannot  wonder  that  you 
pine  for  it" 

And  he  sighed,  as  though  he^  too, 
would  like  to  depart  and  seek  shelter 
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socb  a  blessed  place.  How  could  I 
kc  him  cmaprthend  that  I  ratiicr 
ftrrred  the  narrow  streeta  and  the 
ittlc  old  shopa  of  Florence?  I  could 
ty  indeed*  explain  to  uiyself  why  it 
was.  Thrftfur^  I  made  no  answer,  ex- 
cept that.  I  hoped  in  ftature  years  to  re- 
turn to  Florence  and  spend  miiny  more 
tnonthd  there ;  and  then,  in  a  spirit  of 
pleARantry,  hanging  the  cameo  around 
my  nock,  inside  my  vest,  for  a  charm,  I 
left  binu  promising  to  come  back  every 
day  until  my  departure. 

My  usual  route,  after  crossing  over  the 
lindgG,  led  through  the  tangled  streets 
~  [til  I  reached  and  passed  out  of  the 
it  gateway ;  after  which  I  would 
a  (jemi-circular  detour  through  the 
more  open  country,  loitering  nlong  the 
Wftlleii  fronts  of  pictureaque  villas,  until 
finally  I  reentered  the  city  at  another 
patt\  nnd  so  arrived  again  at  my  hoteK 
I  now  pursued »  and  strolled 
r  .    nlong,  unburdened  with  seri- 

ous thought,  until  I  came  to  that  point 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  commence 
ly  ho;neward  progrece.  Here  a  aur- 
tse  awaited  me.  A  little  back  from 
ic  toad  there  was  a  small  vine-covered 
eotttge,  with  a  broken,  untrimroed  hedge 
in  fi-ont^  and  flowera  growing  thickly 
around^  I  had  often  taken  note  of  its 
pleasant  aspect^  more  e«tpecially  na  it 
seemed  unaccountably  to  stand  empty 
and  deacrted,  as  though  stricken  with 
the  plague — the  doors  and  windows  be- 
ing closed,  and  the  grass  in  fVont  over- 
growu  with  weeds,  and  a  large  dusty 
cobweb  Btretcbing  across  the  gate  j  and 
I  had  wondered  how  such  a  little  nook 
of  contentment  could  remain  unsought 
for.  Now,  as  I  appro ache«l,  I  noticed 
at  it  was  occupie*3,  for  the  windows 
opi>n ;  and,  leaning  over  the  low 
\p  "fired  a  yonng  but  fully-grown 

\f:  in   a  serai-antique  costume, 

T  :d  to  the  picturesque  grace  of 

[h  ^.e  as  ahc  stood  listlessly  twirl- 

ttg  a  n  1 1 L^  1 1 1  ivii  her  finger  in  eoeming  un- 
iDscau  u^iiiL^^  that  any  one  waa  nigh«  Ad 
apptoadied,  however,  ahe  lifted  her 
'o,  aod  started,  as  though  about  to 
itbdinw  ixtto  the  cottage.  With  the 
Idco  motion,  the  ring  slipped  from 
f  OL.  1. — 13 


her  finger,  and  fell  int  >  the  path  before 
me.  I  could  do  no  less  than  pick  it  up 
and  return  it  to  her,  nor  could  »he  do 
leas  than  thank  me  for  the  service.  This 
led  to  a  response  upon  my  part ;  and  so, 
little  by  little,  a  few  muttered  words 
changed  into  actual  conversation,  and 
I  found  myself  leaning  over  the  other 
side  of  the  gate,  listening  to  a  voice 
which  fjtruck  me  as  the  most  plea^^antly 
modulated  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and 
stealthily  gaadng  into  eyes  whost!  depth 
and  softness  I  felt  had  never  been  eur- 
passed, 

How  shall  I  describe  her?  Alas! 
the  real  essence  of  beauty  cannot  be 
described.  Features  and  matters  of 
mere  outward  expreasion  may  b©  ac- 
curately depicted  ;  but  what  words  can 
ever  give  a  true  conception  of  that  in- 
ward t»eauty  which  seems  to  shine  from 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  making  it- 
self felt  in  each  shifting  glance  of  the 
eye,  or  in  the  lightest  curve  of  the  Up, 
brightening  with  new  loveliness,  curving 
eyelash  and  rounded  cheek  and  plnyfhl 
dimple,  and  every  other  more  manifest 
charm  of  person,  even  as  the  sun  showers 
down  new  embellishments  upon  a  gentle 
landscape  already  believed  to  be  perfect 
in  its  details  f  At  the  moi»t,  I  could  but 
faintly  tell  how,  at  the  very  first,  ahe 
seemed  to  me ;  for  though,  in  the  be* 
ginning,  I  took  some  timid  note  of 
dreamy  eyes,  and  dark  clustering  locks, 
and  pearly  teeth,  and  rich  brown  com- 
plexion, before  many  miuutcs  had 
elapsed  I  had  forgotten  all  these  mere 
outward  attractions,  and  became  con- 
scious only  of  her  winning  grace  of  lan- 
guage, her  softly-modulated  tones,  and 
her  soul-lit.  pensive  glance. 

Until,  suddenly,  with  a  start,  I  came  to 
myself.  What  were  these  tender  tonjs 
and  BouHit  glances  to  me  ?  They  had 
their  attraction,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of 
that  ?  I  should  probably  never  see  her 
again.  It  was  only  a  pleasant  little  ro- 
mance, lasting  for  one  moment,  and  to 
be  forgotten  the  next — that  was  all. 
And  even  now  I  had  remained  longer 
than  propriety  would  allow.  And,  there- 
fore, muttering  an  apology  for  having 
detained  her,  I  departed,  unconscioos 
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that  I  had  been  performmg  the  first 
short  act  in  a  drama.  And  somehow, 
I  began  to  look  with  more  distaste  than 
ever  upon  my  native  land,  where  these 
little  waifs  of  romance  did  not  happen ; 
and  if  old  Andrea  could  then  have  ques- 
tioned me  about  it,  I  could  have  told 
him  that  it  was  not  simply  its  broad 
streets  and  houses  all  new  that  excited 
my  artistic  aversion,  but  rather  its  ap- 
parent inability  to  furnish,  amid  its  busi- 
ness excitements,  such  pleasant  inter- 
ludes of  vine-covered  cottages  adorned 
with  lustrous-eyed  maidens.  And  this, 
for  the  moment,  was  my  heart's  com- 
plaint, never  varying,  and  always  re- 
peating itself,  until  I  had  again  crossed 
the  Amo,  and  stood  in  my  own  room  at 
the  hotel. 

Sidney  Talfourd,  my  chum,  was  there, 
sorting  out  his  effects  into  two  portman- 
teaus, preparatory  to  our  approaching 
departure.  Sidney  was  not  exactly  my 
travelling  companion,  since  he  had  been 
ranging  all  over  Italy  for  weeks  past, 
while  I  had  remained  quietly  at  Flor- 
ence. But  he  had  now  joined  me,  and 
it  had  been  determined  that  we  should 
go  home  together,  first  taking  a  tour  to 
Venice  and  Vienna,  and  thence  passing 
by  way  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  to  Paris. 
Ho  was  good  company ;  and,  irrespective 
of  personal  liking,  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  union  between  us,  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  pretty  sister  at  home,  to 
whom  I  had  been  engaged  for  the  past 
two  years. 

*'  Look  here  1 "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  room.  "  While  you  have 
been  loitering  away  your  afternoon, 
loafing  in  at  old  Jew  shops,  and  the 
like,  I  have  picked  up  a  treasure.  See 
this,  now  1  ^ 

,With  that  he  held  out  to  me  a  dingy- 
looking  book,  smoke-dried,  atmosphere- 
dried,  age-dried — dried  up  in  every  way 
in  which  a  book  can  dry.  The  pages 
were  yellow,  and  in  places  somewhat 
obliterated.  It  was  bound  in  that  quaint 
gilded  parchment  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  Boman  binding.  The 
title-page  recited  that  it  was  the  Ohro- 
nicles  of  one  Bartolomeo  Uberti — an 
author  of  whom  neither  of  ns  had  ever 


heard.  But  that  mattered  nothing  to 
Sidney.  The  date— 1002  — was  what 
pleased  him.  He  had  for  old  books  a 
mania,  about  which  I  had  often  laughed 
at  him ;  and  if  the  date  was  far  enough 
back,  he  cared  little  for  the  contents. 

*'  What  is  it  all  for  t "  I  said,  hand- 
ling the  book  with  an  affectation  of 
disgust,  as  though  it  had  just  come 
fiY>m  a  pest-house.  "  Chroniclee  about 
what?" 

*' About  old  philosophers  and  poets, 
and  fellows  of  that  ilk,  who  have  lived 
in  Florence  a  little  before  our  day — 
what  we  should  call  our  most  respected 
citizens,"  answered  Sidney.  "  Dip  into 
it,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  something 
interesting  that  will  stop  your  mock 
laughter." 

I  dipped  into  it  accordingly,  turning 
over  the  leaves  at  random,  and  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  read  a  few  lines.  I 
found  it,  as  he  had  stated,  a  kind  of 
biography  of  noted  Florentines,  some 
of  them  yet  celebrated  in  history,  but 
the  greater  number  long  gone  down 
to  oblivion.  I  was  about  to  close  the 
volume  with  weary  disgust,  when  a 
word  or  two  suddenly  fixed  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  I  read,  the  blood  mounted 
into  my  face,  so  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  obscurity  of  evening,  Sidney 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  my 
agitation.  It  was  in  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  one  Cianino  Medici — a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  famous  Lorenzo — and  in 
the  midst  of  a  page  so  blurred  and 
eaten  away  that  but  a  few  scattered 
sentences  remained ;  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  deciphered  even  these 
few  words : 

which  gilded  cameo  having  been  given 
to  him  sleeping  with  it  vpon 

his  breast  and  whispering  the  name  of  whom- 
soever  he  sought^  Cianino  woidd,  in  his 
dreamsy  see  whatever  might  be  happening  to 
such  person  in  any  part  of  tfte  world.  But 
with  this  condi 

that  he  miserably  perished. 

As  I  read,  my  knees  almost  smote 
together,  and  I  could  feel  the  perspira- 
tion gathering  upon  my  forehead.  For 
I  could  not  doubt  that  the  long-loit 
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had  paftBed  into  my  posseadoD^ 
i  wttli  it  the  met  bod  of  iU  applica- 
lon.  Tbe  date,  the  iaitiala,  all  con* 
to  convince  m©  beyond  the  po9- 
I^Uity  of  dispute.  But,  at  tbe  same 
eame  tbe  ccmviction  that  there 
cuae  horrible  diabolical  spell  con- 
stod  with  it  which  would  too  surely 
but  iny  enjoyment  of  it.  How 
tnt,  indeed^  to  look  upon  the 
itares  and  actions  of  tho5«  whom 
wc  most  lovod  1  BaU  oh  1  how  could 
I  eViif  dare  io  do  iti  To  what  pen* 
ally  might  I  not  subject  myself? 
W -•  -:  L^  the  meaning  of  that  ead 
Ir  n    of  all,   ^^  that    he    mUerably 

yrtjifn^'  f  '■     And   what    a  terrible   de- 
1  ration  it  was  that  the    very  lines 
bich    should    have    eiplained  every 
ttg  clearly,  had  been  thus  eaten  or 
iiLitcd  away  1 

**  I  nay,''  remarked  Sidney^  **  don*t 
yon  wish  you  could  look  in  apon  them 
at  Lome  now  t  I  think  I  can  see  them 
aJl.  It^s  about  five  o'clock  there,  I  sap- 
pose^  and  they  are  just  about  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  Uow  they  would 
nliah  a  bottle  of  Orvieto — would  they 
&otl  Ajad  there  is  Bessie,  too.  She 
ill  when  we  last  heard  from  her. 
Foiildn^t  it  be  a  nice  thing  if  wc  could 
nd  out  jufit  how  she  is  7  " 
Bessie  —  ill  —  look  in  upon  thorn? 
jTf  00  I  could  —  that  very  night. 
he  proper  instrument  for  the  puqvose 
was  dangling  arouud  my  neck.  And, 
at  tbe  suggestion,  the  string  seemed  to 
cut  into  my  flo^h.  And  I  would  so  like 
to  know  whether  Bessie  had  recovered — 
but  I  dared  not  make  the  attempt. 
io,  even  if  it  were  life  and  death  with 
lie,  I  could  not  venture  to  use  the 
barm,  and  rii^k  the  possible  conse^ 
l|ucncc!S  of  the  act. 

"  Sidney  I  '^  I  exclaimed,  softening  my 
^  voice  a»  much  as  po«6ible»  so  as  to  con- 
al  ita  agitation^  *^  were  there  any  more 
apiee  of  this  book  in  the  shop  where 
you  bought  it  t  '* 

"  Any  more  copies  ?  **  he  excl aimed ^ 
opening  bis  eyes  wide  in  astonishraent. 
"Do  '    ik  I  would  bay  a  book  if 

I  tli'  ■■,'.  was  another  copy  of  it 

ixi  thi2  wurld  I    And  do  you  imagine 


that  such  treasures  are  to  be  picked  up 
in  shops?  I  bought  that  book  of  a 
dirty  old  monk ;  and  it  is  my  opinioQ 
that  he  stole  it  out  of  the  monastery 
library." 

"  KevertheJess,  Sidney^  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  see  another  copy  of  it, 
for  my  curiosity  is  excited.  See  here  1 
There  is  Bomething  gone  from  this 
page,  and  I  would  dearly  love  to  find 
out  the  missing  links  of  the  narrative.^* 

**  I  see,?^  responded  Sichiey,  running 
his  eye  hastily  down  the  page.  **  About 
some  old  monkish  charm,  I  supposeb 
And,  of  course,  the  devil  had  some- 
thing to  da  with  iL  He  always  haSp 
in  these  old  stories.  Well,  I  suppose 
we  will  never  know,  now.  Certainly, 
we  cannot  find  out  about  it  in  Flor- 
ence. There  may  be  other  copies  in 
some  of  the  larger  European  li  bran  eg, 
though  even  that  I  doubt.  But  I  am 
glad  you  are  becoming  interested  in 
old  books,  at  last.  I  have  hopes  of 
you,  now.  Tou  haven%  in  some  of 
your  mc?andcring8,  come  across  the  old 
cameo,  have  you  ?  *^  he  added,  with  a 
careless  laugh,  "  Well,  we  will  try  to 
find  the  missing  page,  w^hen  we  get  to 
Paris,  When  will  that  be— in  three 
weeks  ?  Let  us  say  four  weeks,  for 
sure.  And  now,  as  I  am  rather  alccpy, 
I  will  go  off  to  my  lied." 

He  nodded,  and  retired,  while  I  sat 
up  half  the  night,  gazing  at  the  gilded 
cameo,  longing  to  test  its  powers,  but 
not  daring  to  do  so  ;  and  finally,  fling- 
ing myself  upon  my  bed,  I  gained  a  few 
hours  of  sleep — a  troubled  and  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep,  however,  which  did  not  rest 
me;  and  morning  brought  me  do  re- 
spite from  care,  I  now  thought  of  the 
day  only  as  a  season  for  work  and  re- 
search ;  and,  aRcr  a  hasty  breakfui^t, 
sallied  forth  to  look  for  another  copy 
of  Bartolomeo  Uberti.  Bookstores 
and  libraries  all  underwent  my  scrutiny. 
I  even  gained  access  to  some  monastic 
libraries,  and  pored  greedily  over  the 
shelves;  but  all  in  vain.  Until  at 
length,  when  twilight  came,  I  reso- 
lutely banished  that  care  from  my 
mind,  and  set  out  upon  my  usual 
round — a  chat  with  old  Andrea  upot 
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the  Ponte  Yecchio,  a  stroll  across  the 
bridge  to  the  city-gate,  and  so  onward 
through  the  yilla-lined  saburbs. 

When  I  came  to  the  little  cottage,  at 
the  termination  of  my  outward  route, 
it  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  look  to  see  whether  the  pretty 
maiden  of  the  preceding  evening  was 
there  again.  Tliat  chance  meeting — 
it  ha<.l  surely  been  too  pleasant  not  to 
be  repeated,  if  possible ;  and  it  would 
be  no  sin  to  gaze  once  more  for  a 
few  minutes  into  those  pensive  eyes  be- 
fore I  went  away  forever ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  rather  a  hard  fate,  perhaps, 
to  find  the  cottage  again  deserted. 
Therefore  it  was  with  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure that  I  now  saw  the  young  girl  lean- 
ing over  the  little  gate  as  before;  the 
more  so  that  she  seemed  as  though  an- 
ticipating my  coming.  And  conse- 
quently it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  I  should  not  again  tarry  for  a 
little  while — which  I  did;  and  found 
myself  once  more  bending  over  my 
side  of  the  gate,  looking  ^eamily 
down  into  her  face,  and  thirstingly 
drinking  in  her  soft,  modulated  tones, 
as  she  prattled  on  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  with  less  consideration  than  I  had 
displayed  upon  the  preceding  evening, 
I  there  remained,  watching  her  play  of 
expression,  until  the  stars  peeped  out 
one  by  one,  and  the  distant  Duomo  be- 
gan to  show  less  distinctly  against  the 
darkening  sky,  and  I  realized  that  it 
was  indeed  time  for  me  to  tear  myself 
away. 

"  Would  I  be  able  to  see  her  again  ? " 
I  then  faltered  forth.  "  Were  these  two 
pleasant  meetings  to  go  for  naught  t  ^' 

She  smiled,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  farewell,  whispered— oh  I  so 
tenderly,  as  though  she  could  not  help 
it — that  she  would  be  there  upon  the 
following  evening.  And  I,  taking  cour- 
age, pressed  the  little  hand,  and,  drop- 
ping a  kiss  upon  it,  departed,  every  few 
steps  looking  back  to  see  if  she  was  yet 
gazing  after  me,  until  a  turn  of  the  path 
hid  the  little  cottage  from  my  sight. 

Another  evening — and  yet  another — 
and  still  I  contrived  to  see  her.  I  have 
aaid  that  I  could  not  adequately  describe 


her  beauty.  Let  me  now  farther  say, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  depict  with 
graphic  correctness  every  attribute  of 
her  marvellous  loveliness,  whether  it 
shone  upon  the  outward  surface,  or 
gleamed  fitfully  from  some  inward  fount 
of  fascination,  it  would  not  avail  to  do 
so,  unless  I  could  also  give  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  singular  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  now  began  to  draw  me 
towards  her,  as  though  by  magnetic  in- 
fluence. Never  had  I  felt  the  like  of  it 
before ;  and  I  remember  that,  being  at 
the  first  dimly  conscious  of  it,  and  un- 
able to  resist  its  power,  I  would  vacantly 
speculate  upon  its  nature,  and  even  tiy 
to  philosophize  upon  it.  It  was  not 
love— so  I  took  pains  to  assure  myself. 
Might  it  be  the  forerunner  of  lovef 
That,  of  course,  was  nonsense.  I  was 
merely  her  friend,  and  she  mine— that 
was  all.  And  somehow,  I  began  to 
feel  as  though  I  had  known  her  years 
ago — as  though  these  meetings  were  the 
realization  of  plans  that  had  been  form- 
ing for  ages,  and  that  some  great  mis- 
take would  be  committed  in  the  course 
of  nature,  were  it  all  to  end  without  re- 
sult of  any  kind. 

What  more  shall  I  say  to  express  the 
inevitable  result  ?  I  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  drifting  onward  in  a 
dangerous  current,  but  I  no  longer  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  attempt  resist- 
ing it.  I  knew  that  I  could  no  longer 
deceive  myself;  that  what  I  had  so  in- 
nocently imagined  to  be  mere  friend- 
ship, was  becoming  love  —  yes,  had 
already  become  so;  and  yet,  infirm 
and  weak  of  purpose,  I  constantly  grew 
more  yielding.  I  began  each  day  more 
willingly  to  give  myself  up  to  the  spell. 
Thoughts  of  my  home  grew  faint ;  mem- 
ories of  its  loved  ones  became  unfre- 
quent.  I  even  forgot,  for  the  time,  my 
golden  cameo,  and  my  search  after  the 
little  book  of  Bartolomeo  Uberti;  all 
my  usual  cares  and  pursuits  seemed  to 
pall  upon  me;  I  no  more  visited  old 
Andrea,  or  loitered  upon  the  Ponte 
Vecchio;  my  only  task  was  to  count 
the  minutes  until  the  twilight  hour 
came,  and  then  hurriedly  pass  over  to 
the  little  cottage  where  Leila  waited  for 
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mo  at  tlie  gate ;  mr  ofily  dcmre  was  to 

linger  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Florence, 

♦'  I  cannot  go  yet,"  T  eaid  at  length  to 

iidney.    "I  do  not  fet»l  my  heailli  aa 

illy  restored  as  I  could  wisb,  and  I 

"^wonld  prefer  to  Hugnr  here.     I  do  not 

care  for  Venice  or  Vienna.     I  will  let 

make   that  toixr  alone»  and  next 

ontli  I  will  meet  you  in  Paris^  and 

we  will  tbenco  go  home  toget!ier." 

fiidncj  was  diftappoiute<l  at  the  change 
of  programme,  but—good,  honest  fellow 
that  he  was— suspected  nothing. 

**  Well,  if  it  must  be  bo,  it  must^'*  he 
mournfallj  ejaculated. 

**  And.  Sidney,"  I  cried,  suddenly  recol- 
I  '  V  topic  of  my  late  anxiety,  "look 
i  *f  the  large  libraries  of  Vienna 

r  wherever  there  is  a  large  pub- 
li  ,  in  fact,  and  see  if  you  can  tind 

another  copy  of  Bartolomeo  Uberti.  I 
am  more  anxious  than  you  can  think,  to 
know  the  whole  of  that  faded  page/* 

**  Yon  have  Bartolomeo  on  the  brain, 
I  btliove/'  he  responded  with  a  laugh ; 
"  but  I  will  try  to  gratify  your  whim* 
And  remember,  next  month,  on  the 
I5ih,  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  Hotel 
Lonrrc." 

The  next  day  he  departed ;  and  I^  feel- 
ing relieved  from  the  presence  of  one 
who,  at  timca,  bad  unwittingly  fettered 
my  momente,  now  gave  myself  up  more 
ttnresiBlingly  than  ever  to  my  pasaion, 
going  eiuiier  to  the  trysting-place  and 
Temaining  there  longer.  Boon,  growing 
more  bold,  I  would  slip  into  Uie  gate 
and  stand  at  the  same  side  with  Lella^ 
bending  forward  so  &a  to  gaze  into  her 
eyes  with  the  Bame  ease  as  before; 
then  grew  accustomed  to  place  myself 
npnn  A  bench  inside  the  hedge,  where^ 
'      '  lied  from  the  road,  I  could 

r  as  she  sat  beside  rae.     And, 
fter  a  little  while^  it  was  no  more  than 
suspected  that  my  arm   should 
around  the  slender  waist,  and 
tie  fair  head  should  rest  upon  my 
ahoulder. 

In  all  tbis  I  had  no  thought  of  wrong, 

nor  did  I  ever  dream  that  there  could  be 

r  lefious  issue  io  the  affair.    Deeply 

ncwd  and  carried  away  as  I  was, 

"fti!i>e  ireni  certain  waking  moments,  as 


it  were,  in  my  existence,  when  X  felt 
forced  to  look  upon  the  situation 
soberly,  face  to  face.  And,  thougb 
feeling  well  assured  that  she  loved  me 
in  return,  I  could  not  but  be  conscious, 
at  times,  that  my  faith  had  been  plight- 
ed to  another,  whom  I  had  in  times  past 
boiicvcd  I  lovcil.  There  could  be  no 
sundering  of  that  tie^ — nor,  were  it 
broken,  would  it  avail  me  any  thing. 
For  how  could  I  ever  think  to  bring 
this  untutored  Florentine  girl  to  my 
own  home,  and  there  present  her  to 
my  fiiendst  Nay,  what  did  I  know 
about  her,  except  that  I  had  met  her 
by  chance,  and  now  loved  her  ?  Who 
were  her  kindred  ?  I  had  never  thought 
to  inquire,  nor  had  she  ever  asked  about 
my  own.  We  were  simply  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  in  a  blind,  unreflecting,  paa* 
eionate  way ;  and  the  outer  world  and 
its  ties  were  a  myth,  which  ought  not 
now  to  trouble  us.  We  had  no  plans 
for  the  future  —  how  could  we  have  f 
It  was  all  a  tender  romance  which 
should  be  enjoyed  for  the  present,  and 
must  some  day  be  rudely  broken.  We 
were  as  Paul  and  Virginia  in  our  talk 
and  actions ;  but  the  world  is  not  a 
desert  island ;  and  when  I  longed,  as 
I  often  did,  that  I  might  have  her  al- 
ways with  me,  there  would  come  the 
terrible  conviction  that  in  New  York 
there  could  be  found  no  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia society.  No,  the  rupture  must 
some  day  come,  and  surely,  too ;  for 
each  day  the  time  of  my  final  departure 
drew  nearer,  and  could  no  longer  be 
procrastinated.  And  meanwhile^  as  I 
lingered,  a  new  act  of  the  drama  com- 
menced. 

"You  must  not  come  to-morrow," 
LeUa  said  to  me  one  evening,  as  I  wai 
taking  ray  leave  of  her. 

"  Why  not  I  '*  I  inquired,  astounded, 
for  sucli  a  deprivation  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  me. 

**  I  dare  not  tell,  but  so  it  must  bo," 
ahe  responded,  hesitatingly.  There  were 
candor  and  regret  in  her  tones;  but 
somehow  there  seemed  to  be  an  insin- 
cere  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  I  felt 
a  momentary  suspicion  of  her.  Never- 
theless, at  the  end,  her  persuasive  tones 
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lulled  mc  again;  and  tbough  I  could 
not  induce  her  to  explain  the  reason 
Tor  the  self-denial  to  which  gh©  com- 
pelled me,  I  bade  her  "good-by  "  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  truthfulnesa,  and,  for 
the  moment,  my  only  emotions  were  re» 
grct  for  the  necessity  and  despair  of 
bdng  able  to  exist  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  houTi  away  from  her. 

But  when  I  reached  my  own  room^ 
and  was  away  from  the  influence  of  her 
enticing  tones  and  tender  glances,  the 
YiaioQ  of  that  single  glimpse  of  insin- 
cerity came  back  to  me,  and  made  mo 
uncomfortable.  Why  could  she  not 
hare  told  me  her  reason  for  not  eecing 
me  Y  If  it  were  a  suflicient  and  proper 
one,  would  any  person  sooner  than  my- 
self admit  it  ?  And  was  it  not  a  proof 
of  something  wrongs  that  she  would  not 
con^de  in  me  f  Thus  I  could  not  help 
arguing  with,  myself,  as  the  twin  ser* 
pents,  suspicion  and  jealousy,  gnawed  at 
my  heart.  And  not  reflecting  that,  as 
I  had  formed  no  settled  views  for  Lella^s 
f\iture,  I  bad  no  right  to  be  jealous,  I 
began  to  put  together  circumstance:9 
which  I  had  before  disregarded.  Once, 
when  I  had  been  leaning  with  her  over 
the  gate,  a  strange  young  man  had  ap- 
peared, and  made  as  though  he  would 
stop,  but,  at  an  almost  imperceptible 
dgn  from  her,  had  passed  on.  At  an- 
other time,  I  had  seen  a  male  figure 
crouching  behind  the  corner  of  the 
cottage,  watcbing  us,  and  had  started 
up  in  pursuit,  when  it  had  vanished, 
and  she  had  laughed,  and  said  that  it 
was  only  my  shadow.  These  trivial 
incidents  now  seemed  to  form  conflrma- 
tion  of  some  wrong ;  and  little  by  liitle 
I  remembered  other  matters  of  like  char- 
acter, and  miserably  brooded  over  them 
duritig  the  day,  until,  when  evening  came, 
I  was  almost  ill  with  mental  agony.  If 
I  could  only  see  her,  myself  remaining 
uns*'cn,  and  thus  be  satisfied  of  her  truth 
or  fitlsity,  what  a  relief  it  might  be  to 
me  t  And  at  one  time,  in  my  despera- 
tion,  I  would  have  sallied  forth  and 
played  the  spy  upon  her,  had  it  not 
bcfin  that  there  was  no  place  about  the 
cottage  where  I  could  stand  without 
fukiiig  detection* 


Bud rl only  I  felt  a  burning,  as  it  were, 
at  my  left  side,  where  the  gilded  oameo 
reposed.  I  had  not  thought  much  about 
the  trinket  of  late,  being  fearful  of  using 
it,  and  half  doubtful,  moreover,  whether 
the  magical  powers  ascribed  to  it  were 
not  entirely  a  fable  of  the  Middle  Agos» 
But  now  I  drew  it  forth,  and  there  came 
over  me  an  irresistible  lunging  to  gaz» 
at  Leila,  if  it  were  possible,  and  watch 
her  present  occupation.  I  could  but 
try ;  and,  if  it  failcil,  no  hanu  would 
be  done.  Bat  if  it  succeeded,  and  the 
penalty,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  exacted?  Pshaw  1  what  peualtj 
could  there  bet  I  had  not  sold  my- 
self to  the  devil,  hod  I?  Nor  were 
these  the  days  in  which  devils  could 
have  power  over  the  human  race*  Thus, 
little  by  little,  I  reassured  myself,  per* 
BUading  myself  to  do,  for  an  uidoiowu 
girl,  that  which  1  had  not  dared  to  at- 
tempt for  my  own  distant  kindred. 

Hitherto,  more  from  habit  than  any 
thing  else,  I  had  continued  to  wear  the 
cameo  about  my  neck  during  the  day, 
though  I  had  always  laid  it  aside  upon 
retiring,  finding  it  too  cumbrous  a 
trinket  for  the  night.  But  now,  de- 
termining to  try  the  charm,  whatever 
might  be  the  result,  I  loft  it  upon  my 
breast,  laid  down  n|X)n  my  l>cd,  wliis* 
pered  the  word  "  Leila/*  and,  closing 
my  eyes,  awaited  the  result  At  first, 
nothing ;  for,  in  my  agitation  of  mind, 
I  could  not  sleep,  and  heard  hour  after 
hour  strike.  But  at  last  1  fell  into  an 
uneasy  slumber;  and,  almost  imracdi- 
ately,  in  my  dreams  saw  Leila  pictured 
before  me.  She  seemed  to  be  sitting 
in  front  of  her  cottage,  upon  the  nistlc 
level  behind  the  hedge,  just  where  stia 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit  with  me. 
But  now  there  was  another  person  be- 
siile  her,  whose,  youthful  beauty  I  could 
not  fail  to  admire,  even  at  thnt  btttcr 
moment;  and  her  hand  wu  id 

her  head  rested  upon  his  sh' '  a 

as  it  had  l^ccn  wont  to  rest  upon  my 
own.  And  I  could  see  tluU  htiT  eyes 
gazed  up  into  his  with  the  same  lus- 
trous glance  of  sympathetic  affection 
which  she  had  lavisihcd  upon  mo.  What 
more  proof  of  h«r  perfidy  could  1  de- 
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aire  1  80,  for  a  momeiit,  stood  the  life- 
-like picture,  and  tbea  Beemcd  to  roU 
and  I  saw  Lcr  no  longer.  But 
gh  the  miserable  scene  wa3  witb- 
iwn  from  my  eyes,  I  wae  not  left  in 
All  night  aa  I  toee^^d  about  we^r- 
y,  o  durk,  undefined  cloud  as  of  black 
[imst  seemed  to  close  in  about  me,  roll- 
l  bftck  and  forth,  now  receding  and 
approaching,  and  gathering  up 
i>|blda  so  clostjly  that  it  appeared  as 
betigb  I  could  have  touched  it  It 
was  simply  nightmare,  I  reasoned,  pro- 
da  eed  by  excess  of  mental  agitation^ 
But  though  I  strove  to  ahake  it  off,  I 
;>ald  not;  and  eren  in  my  occasional 
firaking  momenta  it  still  gathered  about 
mc  8d  distinctly  aa  before.  And  in  the 
morning  I  arose  pale  and  haggard,  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass  startling  mo 
with  its  wan,  stricken  aftpecL 
What  could  I  think  of  it  all  ?  Was 
but  a  mere  dream,  a  trick  of  my 
nation,  or  had  I  actually  seen 
ella  herself  1  If  the  latter,  was  there 
real  omgic  in  it,  connecting  itself  with 
the  Gilded  Cameo?  Or,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  waa  it  a  chance  coincidence,  my 
high-wrought  fancy  producing  some 
aln^lar  aod  acciilental  manife>«!tation 
of  jocoud  sight!  But  whatever  it 
ought  be,  I  could  not  but  feel  borne 
into  my  soul  the  conviction  that  Leila 
was  false  to  me,  and  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  longer  visit  her.  I  would 
'1  i>m  Florence  at  once,  and  tear 
_  •  from  my  mind.  It  must  be 
dwic  before  long ;  therefore,  why  not 
now  f  And  when  she  found  that  I  tlid 
not  come,  she  would  understand  that 
her  trrachery  had  been  disco vcrcfL 
There  could  eurely  be  no  explanation 
needed.  So  I  passed  the  morning 
forming  desperate  resolutions,  which 
were  all  destined  to  come  to  nothing. 
For  of  what  use  is  it  to  resolve,  when 
i^we  are  in  the  hands  of  fate  ?  And,  by 
be  afternoon,  new  ideas  came  and 
banged  my  programme.  I  determined 
bat  I  would  Bco  her  once  again,  but 
at  it  should  be  fjpr  the  simple  pur- 
of  charging  her  with  her  falsity, 
I  throwing  back  her  pretended  affec/- 
iuto  her  face«    And  bo,  when  the 


lasual  houB  arrived,  I  saw  her,  leaning 
over  the  gate,  and  watching  impatiently 
for  me,  with  the  pleasant  emilo  iipoa 
her  lips,  and  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. 
And  then,  as  even  in  my  fiercest  pas» 
810 n  I  had  dimly  conjectured  would  bo 
the  case,  I  almost  forgave  her  upon  the 
spot,  making  my  complaints  in  a  mild, 
undecided  tone  of  remonstrance,  rather 
thaH  reproach,  and  accepting  her  ex* 
cuses  ere  she  had  fully  time  to  utter 
them.  It  waa  some  story  she  told  about 
a  brother  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Palermo,  and  who  would  be  angry  if 
he  saw  her  with  another  penson.  And 
she  had  therefore  denied  herself  my 
society,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
us  apart.  What  could  be  more  plau- 
sible, to  be  sure  1  It  is  true,  the  story 
did  not  satisfy  my  reason,  but  it  did 
appease  the  raging  of  my  heart.  And 
again  I  yielded  myself  bodily  to  the 
fascination  which  she  threw  about  me, 
and  was  happy  as  before. 

Until,  after  three  more  stolen  inter- 
views with  her,  I  was  again  directed  to 
abstain  from  her  presence  for  a  single 
evening ;  and  again  tormented  by  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  I  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation, and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gilded 
Cameo,  watched  her  in  my  dream. 
And  I  saw  that  she  was  at  the  opera, 
seated  in  the  back  of  a  secluded  box, 
with  the  same  person  at  her  side  whom 
I  had  previously  seen  with  her.  Ilis 
arm  waa  about  her,  and  her  hcail  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  in  the  garden.  What 
flirther  doubt  could  I  have  t  Her  story 
had  been  false,  of  course,  for  this  could 
be  no  brother.  Brothers  might  chance 
to  be  afluctionately  inclined  for  a  few 
moments  aftt?r  a  long  absence  ;  but  were 
these  continual  manifestations  the  or- 
dinary evidences  of  fraternal  regard  ? 
Once  more  I  resolved  to  leave  her— 
once  more  rushed  to  charge  her  with 
her  perfidy;  and  again,  beguiled  with 
a  ready  excuse  and  a  few  tender 
glances,  I  tried  U*  believe,  and  then 
forgave  her.  And  not  twice  only,  but  ' 
ofteuer.  For  now  the  drama  began  to 
advance  apace,  and  each  week  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  old  scene.  The 
whispered  direction  to  remain  away  for 
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only  one  evening,  the  jealousy,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  magic  charm,  the  cruel 
discovery  of  her  falsehood,  the  open 
charge  of  perfidy,  the  eyes  softly  beam- 
ing upon  me  with  love,  the  half-believ- 
ed story,  and  the  perfect  forgiveness — 
all  were  there  in  their  due  sequence,  to 
complete  her  triumph  and  my  self-deg- 
radation. 

And  soon  I  began  to  discover*  too 
truly  the  penalty  that  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  Gilded  Cameo.  The  dark 
misty  cloud,  which  had  invested  me 
upon  the  night  of  my  first  recourse  to 
i^  was  not  merely  an  unsubstantial 
nightmare,  but  rather  an  actual  dis- 
play of  some  demoniac  infiuence.  This 
I  could  no  longer  doubt;  for  when  I 
essayed  a  second  time  to  satisfy  the 
whisperings  of  my  jealousy,  that  night 
the  cloud  was  there  again,  still  rolling 
about  me,  but  thicker,  blacker,  and 
nearer  than  before.  There  was  even 
something  supernaturally  terrible  and 
oppressive  in  it— a  strange  kind  of 
vitality,  as  it  were,  which  seemed 
eager  to  press  upon  me  and  crush  me 
in  its  cumbrous  folds.  Upon  my  third 
attempt  it  was  there  once  more;  and 
now  it  began  to  assume  shape  and  ro- 
tundity, as  of  a  foul  spirit.  I  could 
even  fancy  that  I  saw,  stretched  from 
the  yet  somewhat  confused  body,  a 
taloned  hand,  upraised  to  smite  me, 
and  I  cried  out  with  fear  and  agony. 
Again,  another  night,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther change;  for  the  form  grew  more 
defined  in  outline,  and  a  bright,  glitter- 
ing eye  begun  to  be  developed,  giving 
it  a  cruel  and  fiendish  aspect,  which 
struck  terror  into  my  inmost  soul. 
And  now,  instead  of  coming  and  going 
at  chance  moments,  as  it  had  at  first 
done,  the  appearance  began  to  remain 
with  me  constantly  throughout  all  the 
hours  of  the  night.  And  while  I  knew 
that  its  horrible  aspect,  and  perhaps  its 
corporeal  power  over  me,  were  increased 
with  each  application  to  the  charmed 
cameo,  I  daily  found  less  strength  to 
resist  the  temptation,  so  grievously  did 
my  jealousy  now  torment  me,  encourag- 
ing me  in  a  reckless  daring.  It  was  a 
f&te — and  who  could  struggle  success* 


Mly  against  itf  Let  me  only  go  on 
to  the  end,  and  die. 

At  last,  overcome  by  this  constant 
mental  agony,  I  began  to  lose  all  my 
former  strength  and  elasticity,  and  my 
flesh  fell  away  from  my  bones,  until  I 
was  a  ghost  of  my  original  self.  I  felt 
that  now,  indeed,  the  end  was  drawing 
near,  but  I  scarcely  cared.  What  was 
life  when  subjected  to  this  constant 
terror  f  And  what  hope  was  there  that 
I  could  ever  be  relieved  from  it  9  And 
once  more  I  lay  down  with  the  Gilded 
Cameo  upon  my  breast,  waiting  for  the 
dreams  that  it  might  bring.  Six  times 
already  had  I  availed  myself  of  its 
powers,  and  was  now  about  to  yield 
for  the  seventh  time;  for  again  the 
spell  of  love  and  jealousy  was  upon 
me.  But  as  I  prepared  to  close  my 
eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  letter  which  lay 
on  my  table.  It  had  remained  there 
unopened  for  three  days,  so  completely 
had  my  misery  and  misplaced  passion 
driven  from  my  mind  all  interest  in 
matters  at  home.  But  now,  influenced 
by  some  good  impulse,  I  lifted  the  let* 
ter,  and  careflilly  examined  the  seal. 

"  This  night  may  be  my  last,"  I  mut- 
tered to  myself;  "I  feel  it  so,  and  I 
have  no  strength  left  to  resist  my  doom. 
Be  that  as  it  will.  But  let  me  first 
give  one  thought  to  those  who  now, 
from  a  distance,  are  praying  for  me. 
Let  me  not  go  out  of  the  world  with 
selfish  neglect  of  their  kind  words  and 
longings.    This,  at  least,  I  owe  them." 

I  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  let- 
ter. It  was  from  Bessie, — she  whom  I 
had  so  much  loved,  and  had  of  late  so 
grievously  neglected.  With  afiectionate 
word  she  told  me  the  fiEimily  and  social 
news — all  those  little  trivial  matters 
which  so  greatly  interest  the  wanderer 
from  home.  The  new  picket-fence  at 
the  farm  was  being  repainted— grecn^ 
to  correspond  with  the  hedge.  The  old 
maid  Molly  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  was  getting  a  white  veil,  as  though 
she  was  only  sixteen.  The  peaches  had 
failed,  and  a  smoking-cap  wa?  being 
embroidered  for  me.  Billy,  the  dog, 
had  been  sick,  having  rashly  under- 
taken, after  the  example  of  the  cat,  to 
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»«att  a  maode^  but  he  was  better.  And 
Ihef  vrens  all  daily  expecting  to  beta 
that  we  had  taken  our  homeward  pas- 
iige.     And  would  I  bring  her  a  Roman 

[  Iftmp,  and  a  lace  almwl,  and  a  leaning- 
tower,  nnd  some  Genoese  filagree- work, 
and  some  of  tbe — " 

The  ktter  fell  from  my  hand.    How 
all  at  once  the  familiar  seenes  thronged 

J  *boat  me — scenes  that  were  dear,  even 
in  their  triolii  and  rexations  t  How 
vividly,  for  the  instant,  I  could  picture 
each  of  those  loved  ones !     My  father 

i  Heading  his  paper — my  mother  kuitting 
— «nd  Bessie,  my  own  Bessie,  running 
in  with  her  worsted  hood  to  bring 
them  the  letters  which  she  had  received 

)  fipom  Sidney,  and  to  learn  whether  they 

i  lisd  any  word  A'om  me  I  TUe  tears 
came  into  my  eyes.    It  wan  a  moment 

(  when  my  better  nature  was  touched. 
Scales  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  my 
imdcrHtanduig.     Could  it  be  that  I  was 

'  mgleeting  all  these  home-treasures  for 
I  idle  fancy  i     And  should  not  the 

\  tQoment^Lry  impulse  to  do  better  be  al- 

'  lowed  to  have  away  at  the  last  ?  I  felt 
instinctively  that  it  depended  upon  my- 
Klf  alone,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  reso- 
lutely seize  the  propitious  moment,  I 
would   be  lost  forever.     Wbat   better 

r  time  than  now  to  emancipate  myself 
from  the  fatal  spell?  Would  I  have 
the  same  strength  upon  the  morrow! 
For  A  moment  I  paused ;  and  then, 
tearing  the  trinket  from  my  neck,  I 
hurled  it  far  out  through  the  open 
window. 

It  dropped  into  the  Amo,  and  there 
lanJc  I  watched  its  fall,  half  expecting 
to  see  a  puff  of  smoke  arise  where  it 
struck  ;  but  it  went  down  without  any 
unnatural  demonstration,  like  an  ordi-i 
nary  stone.  But  with  it  sank  my  evil 
destiny.  I  gazed  upon  the  circles  ex- 
panding where  it  touched  the  water, 
and  then  all  was  calm  again*  Calm, 
not  only  ou  the  bosom  of  the  river,  but 
also  in  my  heartv  A  wonderful  peace 
aod  repose  seemed  to  have  come  to  me 

,'tliere ;  a  terrible  weight  was  all  at  once 
lUlfid  frcrm  my  siiirits.  Impulsively  I 
kn«U  down  by  my  bed,  and  for  the 
Stni  time  in  many  nights  said  my  pray- 


ers ;  and  then — then  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  slept  tbe  sleep  of  inno- 
cence. No  phantom  cloud  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  threatening  hand  disturb* 
ed  me,  but,  through  all  the  night, 
bright  dreams  of  home  gladdened  my 
thoughts,  and  brought  to  me  content- 
ment, and  a  thirsty  longing  to  be  with 
my  loved  ones  again. 

And  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  refreshed 
and  regenerated.  Even  my  glass  show- 
ed an  improvement ;  for  my  hollowed 
cheeks  seemed  again  filling  out  with 
health,  and  a  pleasant  lights — the  old 
light  of  cheerfulness — was  gleaming  in 
my  eyes.  I  threw  open  the  window. 
It  was  a  sparkling,  bright  day,  and  tho 
streets  were  all  gay  with  life  and  mo- 
tion. Flower-girls  pa&sed  by,  holding 
up  with  winning  ge-stnres  their  bunchea 
of  cameliafi.  Image-vendors  strolle^d 
along,  with  elastic  tread,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  their  overloaded  trays. 
Minstrels  leaned  against  the  stone  cop- " 
ing  of  the  river  embankment,  arid 
cheerily  piped  up  at  the  hotel  windows. 
Open  carriages  filled  with  happy  excur- 
sionists rolled  along.  In  every  direc- 
tion was  a  jovial  throng,  pacing  to  and 
fro  along  the  Arno  and  across  tho  Veo*  . 
chio  and  Trinita  bridges.  An  irreaist-  ' 
ible  impulse  seized  me— an  inipulso 
Btich  as  I  hftil  not  felt  for  many  days — 
commanding  me  to  sally  forth  and  be- 
come a  part  of  that  active  scene ;  and, 
springing  down-stairs,  I  hurried  out» 
elastic  with  alert  anil  cheerful  spirits, 
and  instinctively  took  the  route  of  my 
old  familiar  stroll. 

And  first  to  the  Pouto  Veechio,  where 
old  Andrea  Yaggione  was  at  his  posk 
selling  a  mosaic    to  a   long-whiskered 
Englishman,  who  stood  searching  Mum  J 
ray  in  vain  to  ascertain  how  much  ho' 
ought  to  psy. 

"  A  good-moming  to  you,'*  shouted 
Andrea,    "  And  you  have  not  gone,  yet, 
back  tc^  that  happy  land  wlicre  there 
are  no  laws?     You  have  been  absen^J 
many  days/' 

"  I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  I  said,  not 
slackening  my  pace,  and  resisting  his 
invitation  to  come  behind  his  counter. 
For  how,  on  such  a  bright,  beautiful, 
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elastic  day,  could  I  keep  from  active 
motion  ?  Therefore  I  hurried  on,  across 
to  the  opposite  bank,  through  the  gate, 
and  along  the  road  of  villas,  until  I 
found  myself  approaching  the  cottage, 
— Lella^s  cottage.  Should  I  return? 
Dare  I  pass  that  place  again  ?  Might 
not  the  old  influence  entrap  me  ?  Nay, 
'why  fear?  Had  not  my  strength  of 
purpose  come  back  to  me?  Had  not 
some  scales  fallen  from  my  eyes  ?  Was 
the  sight  of  a  mere  country  beauty  to 
dazzle  my  understanding  and  destroy  the 
balance  of  my  equanimity  ?  Therefore 
I  pressed  resolutely  forward ;  and  soon 
the  little  cottage  rose  upon  my  sight. 
But,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  it  was 
closed,  and  apparently  deserted  as  I  had 
first  seen  it,  and  the  gate  was  shut,  and 
even  the  old  dusty  cobweb  was  stretch- 
ed from  post  to  post 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  I 
inquired  of  a  peasant-woman  who  just 
then  emerged  from  a  hovel  near  by. 
"  Where  is  the  person  who  lives  here  ? " 

"Signer,  there  is  no  one  living  in 
that  place,"  she  answered,  opening 
wide  her  eyes.  There  has  no  one  been 
found  to  live  there  for  years  past ;  for 
they  say,"  and  she  crossed  herself, "  that 
there  is  a  demon  in  the  house." 

I  started  with  wonderment,  and,  for 
the  moment,  had  thought  of  further  in- 
quiries ;  then,  in  my  confusion,  gave  it 
up,  and  walked  hastily  onward.  What 
mystery  was  all  this  ?  Did  the  peasant- 
woman  speak  the  truth  ?  Had  1  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  unholy  hal- 
lucination? Was  I  actually,  at  that 
moment,  sane  ?  I  pressed  my  hands  to 
my  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  bright  sky 
as  though  seeking  to  reassure  myself, 
glanced  once  back  towards  the  deserted 
cottage  with  its  cobwebbed  gate,  and 
then  passed  on,  as  in  a  misty  whirl, 
until  I  reached  the  hotel. 

There,  as  1  entered,  the  porter  met 
me,  and  handed  me  a  letter  which  had 
just  arrived.  It  was  from  Sidney,  and 
bore  the  Paris  postmark. 

"  I  have  engaged  our  passages  in  the 
Arago,  which  sails   on  the  22d,"  he 


wrote.  "Therefore  you  will  have  to 
hurry  on  at  once;  and  as  I  expect  to 
see  you  so  soon,  I  will  say  nothing  now 
about  my  journey  through  Austria  and 
the  Rhine  country.  But  I  want  to  show 
you  a  beautiM  shawl  I  have  purchased 
for  Bessie  for  a  wedding-present,  and  I 
have  picked  up  some  lovely  old  books 
— so  old,  that  nobody  can  read  them  at 
all.  Speaking  of  which,  reminds  me 
of  my  promise  to  hunt  up  the  missing 
words  in  Bartolomeo  XJberti.  I  search- 
ed the  Imperial  library  in  Vienna,  and 
the  Royal  library  at  Berlin,  but  could 
not  find  another  copy  than  mine;  nor 
did  I  have  better  luck  at  the  library  in 
Paris.  But  the  librarian  put  me  on  the 
track  of  an  old  Academician  living  in 
the  Rue  d^Enfer,  who  has  more  old 
books  than  you  can  well  imagine ;  and 
going  to  him  I  found  that  he  also  had  a 
Bartolomeo  Uberti,  and  in  capital  pre- 
servation. And  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
page  about  which  you  were  so  curious 
that  you  made  me  also  a  little  curious ; 
and,  now  that  we  have  it,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  after  alL 

"  M^ieh  gilded  cameo,  having  been  given 
to  him  by  the  fiend,  was  also  a  charm  ;  for, 
sleeping  with  it  upon  his  breast  and  whisper- 
ing the  name  of  whomsoever  he  sought,  Cia- 
nino  would,  in  his  dreams,  see  whatever  might 
be  happening  to  such  person  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  condition,  thdt  if  he 
should  apply  to  it  as  many  as  seven  times,  he 
should  be  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  fiend. 
The  which  cameo  Cianino  joyfully  received, 
not  believing  but  that  he  could  so  far  control 
himself  as  to  use  it  sparingly,  and  only  upon 
great  occasions,  and  not  oftener  than  might 
be  safe  for  him  so  to  do.  But  the  fiend,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
teous virgin,  did  throw  himself  into  the  way 
of  Cianino  ;  and  did  surround  him  9cith  such 
artful  fascinations,  and  did,  moreover,  so  vio- 
lently work  upon  his  jealousy  of  her,  thai 
Cianino,  having  no  more  power  of  resistance, 
did  heedlessly  apply  himself  once  too  often  to 
the  gilded  cameo,  for  the  purpose  of  spying 
out  her  conduct.  Whereupon  the  fiend  did 
east  himself  upon  Cianino,  tearing  him  limb 
from  limb,  to  that  he  miserably  perishedj* 
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Onb  by  one  they  diedr- 
Last  of  all  their  race ; 
Nothing  left  but  pride, 

Laoe,  and  buckled  hose. 
Their  quietus  made, 

On  their  dwelling-plaoe 
Ruthless  hands  are  laid : 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

See  the  ancient  manse 
Meet  its  fate  at  last  I 
Time,  in  his  advance, 

Age  nor  honor  Imows ; 
Axe  and  broadaze  fall, 

Loppinff  off  the  Past : 
Hit  with  bar  and  maul 

Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Sevenscore  years  it  stood : 
Yes,  they  built  it  well, 
Though  they  built  of  wood. 
When  that  house  arose. 
For  its  cross-beams  square, 

Oak  and  walnut  fell ; 
Little  worse  for  wear, 

Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Rending  board  and  plank. 
Men  with  crowbars  ply. 
Opening  fLssures  dank, 

Striking  deadly  blows. 
From  the  gabled  roof 

How  the  shingles  fly ! 
Keep  you  here  idoof— 

Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Holding  still  its  place. 

There  the  chimney  stands, 
Stanch  fh>m  top  to  base, 
Frowninff  on  its  foes. 
Heave  a^art  the  stones — 

Burst  its  iron  bands ! 
How  it  shakes  and  groans ! 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Round  the  mantel-piece 

Qlisten  Scripture-tiles ; , 
Henceforth  they  shall  cease 
Painting  Egypt's  woes, 
Painting  David%  fight, 

Fair  fiathsheba's  smiles, 
Blinded  Samson's  might- 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 
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On  these  oaken  floors 

High-shoed  ladies  trod ; 
Through  those  panelled  doors 
Tnuled  their  ftirbelows ; 
Long  their  day  has  ceased, — 

Now,  beneath  the  sod, 
With  the  worms  they  feast — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Many  a  bride  has  stood 

In  yon  spacious  room ; 
Here  her  hand  was  wooed 
Underneath  the  rose ; 
O'er  that  sill  the  dead 

Reached  the  fiunily-tomb : 
All,  that  were,  have  fled — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Once,  in  yonder  hall, 

Washington,  they  say. 
Led  the  l^w- Year's  ball, 
Stateliest  of  beaux. 
O  that  minuet, 

Maids  and  matrons  gay ! 
Are  there  such  sichts  yet  ? 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Britbh  troopers  came 

Ere  another  year. 
With  their  coats  a-flame. 

Mincing  on  their  toes ; 
Daughters  of  the  house 

Gave  them  haughty  cheer. 
Laughed  to  scorn  their  vows — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Doorway  high,  the  box 
In  the  grass-plot  spreads ; 
^  It  has  borne  its  locks 

Through  a  thousand  snows ; 
In  an  evil  day. 

From  those  garden-beds 
Now  'tis  hack^  away- 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Lo !  the  sycamores. 

Scathed  and  scrawny  mates, 
At  the  mansion-doors 

Shiver,  ftill  of  woes ; 
With  its  life  they  grew, 

Quarded  well  its  gates ; 
Now  their  task  is  through — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

On  this  honored  site 

Modem  trade  will  build — 
What  unseemly  fright 

Heaven  only  Jbiows ! 
Something  peaked  and  high. 

Smacking  of  the  guild : 
Let  us  heave  a  dgh — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 
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It  seems  altnrajs  to  be  tho  fate  of 
importers  of  decliniiig  institutiatii,  to 
ifitCQ  tlieir  decay  by  acta  wliich  are 
intended  to  delay  it.  HlBtory  id  our 
RUCceisiTe  commentary  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  thoBG  who,  refusing  to  bend, 
must  lie  broken.  Yet  it  doe^  not  seem 
UiAt  thi5  nineteenth  century,  with  all  ita 
boasted  triumphs  of  civilization,  is  much 
wiser  in  thk  respect  than  preceding 
eraa.  The  retrogradista,  both  of  Europe 
and  America^  appear  to  be  blind  to  aU 
experience,  and  to  shut  their  ears  to  all 
tke  warnings  which  arise  on  every  hand 
about  them ;  they  ore  bent  on  adopting 
a  conrae  which  has  always  heretofore 
been  fatal  to  those  who  hjivo  embraced 
it  There  are  some  who  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  det^ted.  There  are  sUIl 
European  countries  at  whose  borders 
civilization  seems  to  have  pauaed — 
Homo  and  Austria  and  Spain,  for  in- 
fUiice  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  wonder- 
tal,  that  the  rulers  of  these  nations 
abould,  in  their  misconception  a  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  have  mistaken 
tiie  path  of  eelf-preservation*  That 
weak  old  man,  the  Pope,  trusts  more, 
for  hb  temporal  power,  to  rhodomon* 
tade  on  foolscap,  than  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  rising  Italy*  The  King  of 
Hanover  (blind,  alas,  In  more  than  one 
roipcct)  hopea  to  reascend  his  throne 
by  relating  interviews  which  he  haa 
held  with  mesdengers  of  Qod.  The 
half-dvilized  and  haughty  Queen  of 
Spain  trusts  rather  to  chronic  massacre 
than  to  a  constitution.  Even  Sadowa 
faDs  to  sweep  away  the  mist  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Iliipsburg,  These  hare  been 
tbo  uiOHt  active  allies  of  their  own  ene- 
mic8  in  haateoing  their  ruin.  Of  all 
pn*{8il<le  steps,  they  seem  to  take  that 
which  leads  quickest  to  destruction. 
But,  in  a  manner  secluded  from  that 
Protestant  civilization  which  is  fast  en- 
croftching  upon  their  dominion,  there  is 
at  lca»t  for  tticm  a  semblance  of  excuse. 

Let  na  turn  our  thoughts  northward, 
and  contemplate  that  s<ilf -styled  pioneer 


of  modem  letters,  inrention,  and  states- 
manship— Great  Britain.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn,  our  attention  has 
been  absorbed  by  events  in  Central  Eu- 
rope ;  meanwhile  something  worth  not- 
ing has  been  occurring  among  our  cooa- 
ins.  In  that  lantl  of  boasted  freedom 
and  progress,  at  least,  we  might  hope 
to  find  an  universal  spirit  of  political 
as  of  material  enterprise,  a  spirit  of 
concession  to  the  age,  a  joyful  accept 
ance  of  ideas  bom  of  the  latest  enligh^ 
enmcnt*  We  might  there  expect  to  soo' 
history  teaching  ita  proper  lesson — wis- 
dom by  experience.  Above  all,  might 
we  look  to  thB  statesmen  and  the  schol- 
ars of  England,  the  most  refined  types 
of  this  pioneer  race,  for  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  historical  example,  a  clear  in- 
sight into  past  mistakes,  a  calm  judg- 
ment of  present  evils,  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  present  needs,  and  a  wise  resolve 
alike  to  avoid  errors  which  have  de- 
stroyed, and  to  adopt  the  tmths  which 
would  regenerate.  And  especially  might 
we  anticipate  these  things  fk-om  the 
statesmen  of  our  own  generation,  be- 
cause within  its  period — nay,  vdthin  the 
year  just  passed — eyenta  have  spoken 
sternly,  and  history  haa  once  more  strik- 
ingly repealed  itself  One  would  think 
that  the  example  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  Austria,  would  not  l>e  lost  upon 
those  who  read  and  reason  well  1 

But  what  is  the  political  phase  which 
presents  itself  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  What  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  past  half-year  ? 

The  seed  of  revolution  has  been  sown, 
it  has  broken  the  earth,  it  has  budded, 
— it  promises,  ere  long,  to  bloom.  Who 
planted  the  seed  ?  Undoubtedly,  the 
aristocracy,— they  who  have  the  most 
to  fear  from  its  maturing.  Revolutions 
have  always  a  cause.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  in  modem  times,  the  cause  haa 
arisen  ftom  dogged  resistance  to  a  pro- 
gressive people  by  those  to  whom  prog- 
ress offers  anidhilation.  An  obstacle  is 
put  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  a 
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just  end — it  must  be  removed  or  swept 
away.  A  community  adyances ; — some- 
thing becomes  necessary  to  ftirther  prog- 
ress; a  change  in  the  old  order  of 
things.  But  the  old  order  of  things  has 
put  power  and  wealth  into  certain 
hands — a  reform  would  transfer  them 
to  other  hands.  There  must,  then, 
either  be  a  concession,  or  a  vital  strug- 
gle between  the  old  powers  and  the 
progressive  element.  By  removing  the 
obstacle,  and  by  joining  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  necessary  to  prog- 
ress, the  old  powers  may  save  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  their  former  prestige. 
This  has  sometimes  happened.  It  was 
the  case  in  1688,  when  the  English 
nobles  yielded  to  the  deposition  of 
James,  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  to  William  the  Third.  So  it  was 
in  1832,  when  the  same  class  suffered 
Reform  to  pass  over  their  heads  unre- 
sisted. The  nobility  was  thus  twice 
saved,  hereditary  right  took  a  further 
lease,  and  hereditary  legislation  was 
permitted  to  continue ;  solely  by  reason 
of  an  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Had  another  course  been  pur- 
sued, the  Book  of  Peerage  would  long 
since  have  been  out  of  print. 

The  same  demand  which  was  made 
by  the  English  people  of  the  nobility 
of  1832,  has  been  made  of  the  nobility 
of  186€^an  extension  of  the  popular 
suffrage.  But  the  example  of  the  ear- 
lier generation  has  not  been  followed; 
the  nobility  of  1866  and  their  parti- 
sans have  refused  to  concede  ftirther  to 
the  popular  demand.  Henc3  comes  the 
revolution.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  first  important  measure  which  the 
Whig  ministers — ^rid  of  the  virtual  To- 
ryism of  Palmerston — ^proposed  to  Par- 
liament, was  a  Reform  Bill,  moderate, 
honest,  and  satisfactory  to  the  masses : 
its  intention  was  to  strike  a  balance — 
to  reconcile  the  popular  demand  with 
the  continued  influence  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. It  did  not  propose  so  wide  a 
change  as  the  Radicals  under  Bright 
desired,  and  yet  was  so  &r  a  Reform 
that  these  acquiesced  in  its  support 
Had  that  Bill  become  a  law,  it  would 
have,  for  a  while  at  least,  disarmed  the 


extreme  popular  leaders— and  yet  there 
would  have  been  no  danger  incurred  to 
the  stability  of  the  upper  class.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  rare  chance  for  that  class  to 
make  a  generous  and  yet  not  a  serious 
concession ;  to  silence  the  charge  of  big- 
otry and  intolerance ;  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  demagogues ;  and  to  make  themselves 
BO  popular,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  further  reform  would  have  succeed- 
ed for  many  years.  But  "  the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth : "  those 
who  find  themselves  being  outstripped 
have  a  morbid  terror  of  even  imaginary 
dangers.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  in 
Parliament  and  out,  that  this  Bill  was  a 
secret  blow  dealt  at  aristocracy — and 
that  it  would  gather  such  strength  to 
the  Destructive  Party  that  they  would 
be  able  to  complete  their  purpose.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  fierce  ;  the  x)ar- 
liamentary  eloquence  of  last  spring  and 
summer  was  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
days  of  Burke  and  the  Hastings  trial. 
As  the  crisis  approached,  pretended 
Liberals,  Liberals  who  were  libends 
for  the  name  and  for  power,  who 
were  Liberals  as  long  as  Liberalism  did 
nothing,  were  seen  to  pass  over  to  the 
Conservatives,  belying  all  records  and 
all  professions.  Thus  it  come  about 
that  the  true  friends  of  Reform  found 
themselves  distinctly  divided  off  on  one 
side,  while  the  real  rctrogradists  hud- 
dled together  on  the  other.  The  line 
was  drawn  between  Reform  and  anti- 
Reform,  between  the  advocates  of  aris- 
tocratic rule  and  those  of  popular  rule, 
between  the  element  of  stagnation  and 
that  of  progress.  The  Whig  ministry, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  had 
counted  sixty  majority  on  paper — sixty 
majority  of  profMsed  Liberals.  When 
the  last  division  was  taken,  a  division 
on  a  merely  technical  question  (but 
every  division  was  a  test),  the  retrograde 
Opposition  carried  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  five  majority,  and  thus  voted 
away  their  last  chance  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  people.  The  Reform 
Ministry  resigned,  the  Rctrogradists 
came  into  ofilce,  and  called  themselves 
''  Her  Mi^esty's  Servants,"  not ''  the  Na- 
tion's Serrants."    How  hollow  was  this 
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8cmblasce  of  power,  how  aelf-cleatnic- 
r      "  *^  victory  I     Esau  bartering  his 
l  f«jr  a  mess  of  pottage  did  a 
v^i^ci  tiling  than  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
^  land  when  they  ^f>\d  ft  l««it  chance  of 
I  popular  '  \  spoils  of 

[a  brief  w  uioii.     Had 

lh«  moderate   Reforms   tjcen   adopted, 
[  they  might  still  have  hoped  to  continue 
[  |i>r  yeari  undisturbed  in  the  possoasion 
of  hereditary  power  and  authority*    By 
mnging'  themselves  in  a  solid  phalanx 
•gninirt  it,  they  put  the  most  destructive 
[of  all  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
[opponcnt5 — the  indignation  of  a  whole 
[people.     They  struck,  aa  they  thouf^ht, 
[tb«  gt^nius  of  Reform  to  the  earth — 
kwhtfu  lo !   multiplying,  like  the   giant 
{ Of  mythology,  its  strength  by  the  abuse- 
^menl,  it  rose  again,  tenfold  more  vigor- 
ous than  before.     Gladstone  was  right, 
when  ht  nobly  said  that  in  tho  midst 
of  defeat  he  had  the  presentiment  of 
fictory.  The  Retrogradista  Paid,  **  There 
Pifl  no  popular  demand  for  electoral  Re- 
thia  Bill  18  gotten  up,  first,  by 
iters  who  need  a  policy,  then  by 
ttflgogues  seeking  power." 
Mr.   Lowe,  a  professed  Liberal,  de* 
slared  that  the  venality  and  drunken- 
( of  the  country  was  confined  to  the 
Plown  claasea.    Lord  Craubourne  (who 
was  wont  to  counteDance  so  many  stu- 
pid falsehoods   about  America  during 
the  rebellion)  was  transported  with  rage 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  work- 
ing-men    to    bcs  **our  own  flesh    and 
fblood/*  and  declared  that  there  is  wide 
gfh  iuffrage  already.    The  Bill  was 
ed     by   trickery,    Lord    Russell 
Lord   Derby  took  his  place, 
it  was  prorogued.     The  rise 
^oi'  the  Legislature  was  a  signal  for  the 
[l>eginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  con- 
Fdition  of  things.     From  that  moment 
rnrv  may  date  the  beginning  of  that  revo- 
^lution  which  has  since  swept  through 
the  land,  and  which  cannot  but  soon 
culminate.    To  prove  tho  utter  falsity 
of  the  plea  that  the  people  were  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  just  rights^  there 
took  place  in  all  directions  a  series  of 
I <icmonflt rations,  which    included  huu* 
Idrodi  of  thou8iuid%  all  eager  and  deter- 


mined for  Reform.  The  campaign  open- 
ed with  that  famous  Hyde  Park  meet- 
ing, wherein  the  Reactionists  inflicted 
another  cruel  blow  upon  themselves  by 
refusing  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
the  right  to  assemble  on  their  own  do- 
minion. Thi5  was  succeeded  by  the 
monster  gatherings  at  Birmingham,  at 
Liverjwol,  at  Leeds,  at  Manchester,  at 
Glasgow,  at  Dublin,  in  some  of  which 
crowds  of  more  than  an  hundred  thou- 
sand left  their. daily  work  and  stood  for 
hours  in  a  pelting  rain  to  listen  to  the 
leaders  of  Reform.  And  in  the  spcechoa 
made  to  these  gathered  thous.iudSj 
many  remarkable  things  were  said. 
John  Bright,  a  champion  of  liberty  so 
fearless,  so  able,  so  earnest,  so  eloquent, 
that  he  has  made  every  aristocrat  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other  trem- 
ble, and  lias  brought  down  upon  him- 
self the  thunders  of  an  almost  urdted 
press,  did  not  hesitate  to  distinctly  de- 
clare the  mme — to  proclaim  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  adopt  a  modemte  Re- 
form—that the  people  would  demand  a 
wholesale  Reform,  entire  justice — that 
the  abuses  of  property,  of  privilege,  of 
hereditary  legislation,  of  Church  hierar- 
chy, of  unequal  and  oppressive  law«,  of 
injustice  to  the  poor,  had  become  ttjo 
enormous  to  be  longer  borne,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  change  either  by  reason 
or  by  force.  His  harangues  sound  omi- 
nously, like  those  of  John  Hampden  and 
of  Jamea  Otis :  they  certainly  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  ap- 
proach of  England  toward  democracy, 
before  gradual,  now  became  acc^^le rated 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  Associations — 
branches  of  the  Reform  League— sprung 
up  on  every  side.  Tmdes^  Unions  were 
formed.  In  the  workshops,  in  the  streets 
of  the  cities,  on  the  estates  of  groat  gen- 
tlemen, there  were  discussions,  eager 
reading  of  papers  and  appeals,  sturdy 
resolutions  l>^"ing  made. 

Bright,  elated  and  more  confident  by 
his  success,  by  the  furor  which  he  saw 
rising  e\-crywhere  around  him,  talked 
still  more  plainly,  **  If,"  said  he,  **  your 
rights  are  not  accorded  to  you,  let  mo 
advise  you  to  go  up  to  London  in  your 
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thousands  and  your  tens  of  thousands, 
and  demand  them  in  person  of  Parlia- 
ment assembled."  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  import  of  these  words  ?  Where  a 
man  talks  like  that  to  immense  multi- 
tudes who  excitedly  applaud  it,  is  not 
revolution  among  them  ?  Truly,  Eng- 
land has  felt  something,  at  least,  of  the 
progressive  and  wide-awake  spirit  which 
has  sprung  up  in  America  of  late.  Think 
of  a  proposal  to  overawe  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  in  the  year  1866  I  And 
think  that  the  man  who  made  it,  is  not 
only  not  shouted  down  or  thrown  into 
prison,  but  has  gone  on  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  ever  since,  and  daily 
counts  numbers  of  new  recruits  to  his 
grand  army  of  Reform  I  The  English 
people  have  become  tued  to  such  senti- 
ments—and the  tide  has  notably  set 
straight  in  the  direction  whither  John 
Bright  leads.  The  Reactionists  again 
and  again  charged  that  Bright  had  no 
followers  except  in  the  very  lowest  class, 
— in  feet,  that  his  party  was  a  party  of 
ruffians,  ignorant  operatives,  and  dissat- 
isfied tenants.  It  now  transpires  that  a 
great  change  of  sentiment  has  taken  place 
in  that  middle  class,  which  is  wrongly 
said  to  hold  the  preponderance  of  influ- 
ence in  English  politics.  More  than 
that :  when  we  find  a  superior  nobleman 
like  Lord  Houghton  (better  known  asR. 
Monckton  Milnes)  sitting  upon  the  same 
platform  with  John  Bright,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  words  with  applause,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  more  clear-sight- 
ed of  the  aristocracy  foresee  the  issue  and 
hasten  to  move  with  the  nation. 

Tlie  simple  facts  regarding  this  ques- 
tion of  Reform  are  these.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  men  in  England  who  are 
liable  to  the  taxes  and  responsible  to 
the  laws,  eighty-four  are  excluded  from 
the  suffrage — sixteen  admitted  to  it. 
England,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform  in  1882,  which  did 
80  much  good,  is  governed  by  less  than 
one  sixth  of  its  male  population  who 
are  capable  of  political  judgment,  and 
who  have  a  political  stake.  There  is 
a  yet  more  serious  fact :  that  three 
men  out  of  every  hundred  send  an  abso- 


lute majority  to  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  rule  of  majorities,  virtually 
govern.  Then  the  system  of  privileged 
boroughs,  again,  exhibits  the  gross  in- 
justice of  the  present  status.  There  aie 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  boroughs. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  nine  contain 
over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  under  that 
number.  But  the  boroughs  under  twen- 
ty thousand  send  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members  to  Parliament,  whilst  those  over 
twenty  thousand  send  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one.  The  inequality  is  ap- 
parent and  glaring — Whence,  so  is  the  in- 
justice. Not  only  cannot  Qreat  Britain, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  said  to  be 
a  really  popular  government,  but  it  can- 
not even  be  regarded  as  a  government  of 
the  middle  classes ;  it  is  a  government 
of  aristocrats;  royalty  is  not  worth  a 
straw  in  influence;  and  nothing  more 
clearly  proves  where  the  true  power  lies, 
than  in  that  struggle  of  last  sunmier,  in 
which  we  saw  the  aristocratic  influence 
ranged  on  one  side  of  the  House,  the 
popular  influence  on  the  other,  and  the 
palm  of  ignoble  victory  pass  to  the 
former  party.  It  was  proposed  then 
simply  to  admit  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  more  of  England's 
millions  to  the  sufirage;  that  was  de- 
nied to  them  by  the  then  controlling 
power  of  aristocracy ;  and  now  the  de- 
mand will  be  tenfold  greater,  and  will 
be  sustained  by  the  full  force  of  a  revo- 
lution. By  the  action  of  the  Retrogra- 
dists,  this  result  has  followed :  to  throw 
the  leadership  of  the  popular  cause  out 
of  moderate  hands  like  those  of  Earl 
Russell,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Mil- 
ner  Gibson — who,  with  a  successful  Bill, 
would  have  stopped  for  a  long  time,  at 
least,  all  agitation  of  Reform — into  the 
hands  of  extremists,  of  men  who  will 
not  budge  or  stop  short  of  a  "great 
sweeping  of  the  Augean  stables  " — men 
of  the  calibre  of  John  Bright,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Edmund 
Beales;  men  who  are  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  compromise  of  any  kind. 

We  find,  thus,  a  dear  issue  made  be- 
tween extremes — ^between  pure  ariBto<y 
vacy  and  pure  democraqr. 
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i  id  BCarcely  prol>able  that  the  party 
by  re4LM>n  of  thu  burUly  fiur^plftj 
tactios  uied  Imt  suaimer^  at  p reseat 
atyl^  it«dJf  "  Uer  M^esty'*  Senraota,'' 
idll  bo  inoliui^d  to  go  tur  toward  meet* 
ing  Uie  clemaads  of  the  agitators.  The 
history  alike  of  the  pnrty  and  of  the 
ifldinduaU  who  Itad  and  compose  it» 
ir|^«ft  that  obstmate,  bUiid  re^Utanco 
wV  ir  rok  to  the  end — thinkiog 

fo  it  if  they  faU,  they  will  fiUl 

with  t  t  houor  and  rW«f,  hav* 

ing  to  :  I  maintained  the  principle 

of  bijnKUtary  rank  and  of  contempt  for 
HbjQ  rulgar  Thti  Eari  of  Derby,  who 
ntft  at  t^e  head  of  the  present  Cabinet, 
is  a  toAn  of  rare  scholastic  culture,  of  an 
elotiacncc  unaurpaseed  within  the  cen* 
tary  in  the  Upper  House,  of  a  kindly 
hearty  of  a  refined  grace  of  manner,  and 
energy  of  spirit  such  as  befits  one 
high  in  honor.  But  to  these  great 
natural  &nd  acquired  accompliahments 
Lord  Derby  adds  some  less  amiable 
clttracteristlc3, — a  stubborn  and  un- 
jieldiog  disposition,  a  deeply-rooted 
lH*lief  not  oniy  in  the  policy  but  in  the 
lisiictity  of  conscnratism,  and  a  baugU- 
ty  fceding  of  contempt  for  the  lower 
dasics.  Lord  Stanley,  his  son,  occupy- 
ing ihc  high  place  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
afi!  ■  1 J «/rctofore  regarded  as  libera! 
in  ,  unhappily  gave  too   much 

endtaciv  in  the  debates  of  last  year, 
that  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  Of  Mr.  Disraeli's  anteced- 
ents it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak — 
fiifiicc  it  to  say  that  ho  is  the  most  cun- 
nwir  ^ikrJiiit^  the  most  fair-speaking  but 
f  nuined  Tory  of  the  age.    It 

i»  til?  ..li.t  lo  reach  and  retain  authority 
by  craft,  to  become  powerful  by  chican- 
ery. Lord  Craubourne,  the  heir  of  the 
nobk  House  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  the 
blindest  and  most  vitjleut,  one  of  the 
tnost  imprudently  honest,  members  of 
theDir  rt.   From  Qeneral  Peel's 

tukmo  V.  hope  for  a  concession  ; 

from  his  character,  none.  It  is  equally 
to  be  said  of  the  other  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet— Sir  John  Pakington, 
TVi^^  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of 
,  and  Mr.  Gnthornc  Hardy 
^— tiiut    i>uih  thfiir  nK?ords  and   their 
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latest  professions  have  nothing  in  them 
to  warrant  an  expectation  that  the  de- 
mand for  Reform  will  be  yielded  to  at 
Whitehall.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  a 
member  of  Sir  Bobert  PeePs  Cabinet 
when  that  statesman  took  the  determi- 
nation to  abolish  the  odious  Com  Laws^ 
and  seceded  from  it  as  soon  as  he  learn- 
ed the  change  of  policy ;  hia  political 
obstinacy  may  be  judged  from  that. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  father 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  cah 
hardly  be  thought  an  improvement  upon 
bis  predecessor  in  the  title. 

Following  the  advent  of  the  Tories 
to  power,  far  from  there  having  been  a 
reaction  in  their  favor,  just  the  contrary 
has  occurred ;  yet  they  are  sustained  by 
the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  population 
high  and  low,  and  generally  by  the 
so-called  '*  rotten  *^  Ix) roughs.  Arrayed 
against  them,  under  Bright,  are  the 
operatives  throughout  England,  a  vast 
preponderance  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
lower  middle  classes,  probably  a  msgor- 
ity  of  the  middle  class,  iocluding  the 
commercial  city  of  London,  many  small 
farmers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
considerable  cities  and  towns ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  ultra-liberal  aristocrats,  many 
disscntersy  and,  worth  thousands  in  them- 
selves, the  great  political  philosophers 
of  whom  Jolm  Stuart  llill  is  the  sliin- 
ing  star.  Between  the  Ministerial  party 
and  what  must  be  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  there  is  a  large  body  who 
hesitate  between  the  two,  who  see  the 
need  of  Reform,  yet  are  not  by  any 
means  yet  brought  to  see  the  benefits 
of  rirtual  democracy.  These  are  the 
Whig  Liberals  of  whom  Earl  Russell 
and  Mr,  Milner  Gibson  are  representa- 
tires,  and  the  bulk  of  that  coterie  who 
supported  the  last  Mini.stry  of  the  for- 
mer. The  Bright  party  has  but  compar* 
atively  few  members  of  the  sitting  Par- 
liament; the  mass  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  various 
shades  of  Liberalism,  the  preponderance 
being  of  those  who  desire  a  moderate, 
not  a  wholesale  Reform.  The  probabili- 
ty is,  so  rapid  lias  been  the  rise  of  that 
revolutionary  spirit  of  which  I  have 
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spoken,  thut  the  attack  will  be  led  by 
the  Rttdicala,  and  that  these,  backed  by 
the  moltittide  whoso  political  rights  are 
dtrnieil^  will  insist  upon  a  wholesale  Re- 
fomi.  On  which  eide  will,  then,  this  me- 
dium party  of  moderate  Liberals  range 
themselves?  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  wide  Bplit  among  them.  Those 
Vfho  on  the  wbolo  prefer  to  go  with 
the  tide  than  against  it;  those  who 
really  l>eliert!  in  the  right  of  respon- 
sible men  to  the  snf&age,  and  are  manly 
enough  to  stand  to  their  opiniong ;  those 
who  will  not  have  much  to  lose  by  join- 
ing in  the  popular  demand,  and  will 
gain  by  bo  doings  will  take  their  stand 
with  Bright  and  hia  coadjutors.  Those, 
ou  the  contrary,  to  whom  their  preju- 
dices, Ijereditary  privileges,  family  vani- 
ty, ft  conscientiotia  conviction  in  oppo- 
sition to  popular  government,  cleave  in 
the  niidat  of  dangers  the  moat  grave 
and  imminont,  will  find  their  place 
among  the  supporters  of  Lord  Derby, 
battling  for  caste  against  the  opprcsaed 
of  caste.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a 
ivord,  that  the  line  will  not  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  or  that  the  revolution  will 
not  go  on  to  achieve  its  end  by  one 
means  or  another  It  may  stop  short  of 
its  present  demand — revolutiona  usually 
either  fail  somewhat  or  get  somewhat 
beyond  their  purpose,  and  in  England 
the  later  revolutions  have  always  com- 
promised ;  in  France,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  shot  far  beyond  their  first 
intended  goal.  But  whatever  the  re- 
volts of  rerolutions  in  different  coun- 
tries, i;he  •causes  of  them  have  almost 
uniformly  a  semblance  among  races, 
no  matter  how  great  is  the  contrast  of 
national  character.  A  people  which  ia 
taught  and  does  not  vote  is  always  on 
the  brink  of  revolution.  When  any 
c1b8*,  however  humble,  is  found  to  be 
snfiieiently  intelligent  to  vote,  it  is 
usually  uneaf*;  to  debar  them  from  it. 
No  constitutioDttl  gystein  is  secure  while 
the  great  minority  of  its  population  is 
excluded  from  the  suffirage,  Such  was 
the  C4ise  with  the  Orleanist  government 
of  France  l>etween  ld4a  and  1S4B;  enoh 
It  now  the  caac  in  England.  And  the 
VAme    cjmseai    which    ted    to    the  last 


French  revolution,  as  well  aa  the  B&ine 
symptoms  which  foreboded  it,  appear 
in  the  situation  of  England  at  this  mo- 
ment Tliere  was  a  conservative,  rctro- 
gradist.  arij^tocratic  party  under  Gniaot; 
a  reformist  dynastic  opposition  tmder 
Thiers  and  Barrot ;  a  revolutionary  radi- 
cal element  under  Lamartine  and  Louts 
Blanc.  A  moderate  reform  was  rejected 
by  the  resuscitated  noblesse,  of  which 
Louis  Philippe  was  the  head — for  that 
prince  was  nothing  more  nor  less  th&n 
the  principal  nobleman  in  Fmuoe;  a 
Conservative  Cabinet  followed;  ban- 
quets (corresponding  to  the  Bright 
**  demonstrations  '"^  were  held  |by  the 
revolutionists,  in  which  "  dethrone- 
ment ^^  and  "  a  republic "' — ominoxis 
words— almost  used  to-day  by  the  Eng- 
lish agitators — were  spoken  of;  then 
came  a  crisis;  King  Louis  Philippe  yield- 
ed, and  called  Barrot  with  his  propor- 
tions of  dynastic  reform  to  the  Cabinet, 
— but  too  laU  ;  revolution  swept  over 
tlie  heads  alike  of  reformers  and  of  re- 
trogradists,  and  founded  the  second  re- 
public. Is  there  not  something  In  this 
recent  example  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Lord  Derby  and  his  associates  I  If 
we  substitute  his  name  for  Gnizot's,  the 
names  of  Russell,  Gladstone,  and  other 
moderate  reformers,  for  those  of  Barrot 
and  Thiers,  and  the  name  of  John 
Bright  for  that  of  Lamartine,  have  we 
Dot  nearly  the  same  state  of  things  In 
England  which  waa  witnessed  in  Fnmoe 
les«  than  twenty  years  ago  ?  This  very 
separation  of  classics  which  we  ace  now 
in  England  ;  this  putting  into  direct  an* 
tjigonism  the  lower  classes,  which  repre- 
sent that  last  resort  of  all  peoples  and 
political  conditions— physical  force — 
with  the  upper  classes,  which  represent 
existing  and  exclufidve  political  author- 
ity, is  just  what  has  thrice  occurred  In 
France,  and  brought  that  country 
through  the  exhausting  proccsecs  of 
three  revolutions.  It  manifestly  will  not 
do  for  the  aristocracy  to  defy  and  resist 
those  in  whose  hands  rests  the  physical 
force  of  England— who  are  vastly  more 
powerful,  too,  than  previou*  rcvolution- 
istSf  in  that  they  adil  to  the  weight  of 
thtt  strong  aim  a  mucli  impro vihI  intdU- 
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gmce,  sad  a  clear  cofNibility  of  appre- 
ciating the  dutinotion  between  political 
wrong  ind  right  The  constant  effort 
oC  ike  ari&tocracy  should  certainly  be, 
a  pcMftible,  to  unite  t)ieir  uitcresU  with 
UiM  of  tilt?  nation — not  to  withdraw 
ittilknly,  witli  a  blind  adherence  to 
timae  old  maxima  of  prei-^e option  and 
iDdeot  customs  which  arb  every  day 
luAd  in  IvsA  and  Ic^a  respect,  and  Bcek 
la  itniid  00  tbundatiouB  which  have 
\oag  been  in  a  crumbling  and  decaying 
ftate.  They  do  not  apjicdr  to  compre- 
hend that  the  public  mind  advance's 
1  5tep« ;  they  have  alwuys  felt 
-ed  a  holy  horror  of  any  thing 
af  .'J  revolution^   and    they 

h  the   nation   cxprcsding 

kofcur  c^iiiiklly  great ;  and  they  cannot 
fce  thrit  the  populiir  sense  is  (/tiling  uxd 
t'  lonary  idetis,  and  now  hears 

jj.  ^   pronounced  with   applause 

which  would  have  been  nnauimouBly 
LtKited  years  ago.  What  has  occurre<l 
within  a  few  yean  in  America,  has  also, 
withui  a  shorter  period,  taken  place  in 
Enghm*!,  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  no- 
of  giving  the  negro  civil  righta 
ual  to  thoee  of  the  white  citizen,  and 
ntnch  more  the  uotiou  of  giving  him 
jK-litiffil  priiilegea,  was  hissed  down 
t  t  the  Union;  if  a  man  gave 

u  I  III  opinion,  he  was  not  heard  ; 

ia^waa  derided,  and  attacked  violently 
by  an  almost  unanimous  press  as  a 
traitor  and  a  fanatic.  Now  those  same 
idea*  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  North  ;  peo- 

havia  gradnally    become    used    to 

e  doctrines,  and,  becoming  used  to 
have   at  Inst   come  to   consider 
calmly  and  justly;   the  rcsidt  is 
t^  iction  has  followed  inrligna- 

r  It  is  with  the  Englibli  people; 

w  .  have  got  accustomed,  within  the 
i'  I  t  year,  to  hear  ideas  of  revolution  ; 
tkey  have  had  those  ideas  fijced  in  their 
Bunds;  the  notion  even  of  armed  re- 
betlloD  has  ceased  to  shock  them  ;  they 
of  an  approaching  revolution,  of 

overturning  of  hereditary  caste,  of 
«  ■  le    republic,    with    calmneas; 

t;  L^    listened   to    the    bold  k»- 

gatA  of  Bright  and  Boales,  until  they 


no  longer  hiss  and  stamp  their  feet — 
nay,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  aa- 
sembled    applaud    every  stirring   sen- 
tence ;   and  the  mi^s  has  now  arrived 
at  that  point  where  they  look  forward 
even  with  strong  desire  lor  a  thorough, 
if  necessary  a  forcible,  renovation  of  the 
British  Constitution,     There    may  br, 
say  they  to  themselves,  something  good 
even  in  revolution,  which  will  greatly 
overbalance  its  evils;    we  must  have 
our  rights ;  if  they  are  not  granted,  we 
must   take  them.     And  where   people 
can  calmly  think  thus,  the  hostile,  ex- 
clusive caste  may  have  a  care.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  existing 
perils  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view, 
we  may  easily  discern  how  difficult  ft 
must  1)6  for  the  Tory  Ministers  either  to 
bring  themselve*!,  or  their  followers,  to 
adopt  any  concessdon  adequate  to  the 
demand.     It   is  no  easy  matter  for  a 
proud  man  to  be  forced  to  concession ; 
no  light  thing  for  one  who  was  bom, 
brought  up,  and  has  always  lived  in  a 
narrow,  extremely  refined ,  and  morbidly 
sensitive  circle  of  society,  to  act  upon 
sudden   call    in    direct    opposition    to 
every  idea  of  his  life,  to  yield  up  the 
privileges  of   his  own  caate   to   those 
whom  he  has  always  looked  upon  con* 
temptuously  as  the  "  commune  vulgus.** 
Beside,  apart  fi'ora  their  ponitiou   as 
leading  representatives  of  wealth   and 
ancient  descent,  and  as  the  dictators 
of  the  highest  society,  some  account  is 
to  bo  taken  of  their  feeHngs  a^i  public 
men.   A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  wealthy 
and  more  than  common  ability,  has  de- 
voted himself  from  his  earliest  manhood 
to  the  political  service  of  the  kingdom; 
has  adopted  certain  political  principles, 
which,  whether  received  by  prejudice 
or  contemplation,  are  doubtless  sincere, 
and  has  acted  in  accordance  with  them 
through  a  long  and  stirring  public  life. 
He  finds  himself  suddenly  in  possession 
of  power — and  hardly  does   his  hand 
touch  the  prize,  when  that  part  of  the 
community    which    has   seemed    most 
loathsome,  most  contemptible,  most  to 
be  kept  down,  and  if  possible  forgot- 
ten,  suddenly   confronts^  him,   hacked 
by  all  the  power  of  a  united  will  and  a 
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compact  physical  farc^.  When  such  a 
man,  id  power,  fiiida  himself  face  to 
face  with  such  an  element,  and  is  sum- 
moned in  no  mincing  or  even  respectful 
words  to  surrender,  what  can  be  more 
difficult  than  for  hira  to  obey  and  ca- 
pituhite  ?  To  desert  his  caste,  to  belie 
the  professions  of  a  quarter  of  a  conturjr, 
to  accept  terms  of  a  mob,  to  endanger 
wealth,  and  open  hereditary  rank  and 
power  to  attack,  all  this  is  neeessary — 
and  it  is  a  bitter  cure  for  the  proud 
heart  whose  sense  of  honor  i^  quickly 
stung. 

There  ee^rms  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Derby  and  his  colleagues  have  but  the 
dioicc  of  two  things— either  to  fight  all 
Reform  with  a  previous  certainty  of  ig- 
nominioua  defeat,  or  to  grant  a  broader 
measure  of  Reform  than  that  which  the 
late  Ministry  proposed  in  1866,  and 
which  the  present  Ministry  caused  to 
be  rejected  as  too  extensive.  And  in 
the  hitter  case,  their  position  will  be 
hardly  safer  than  direct  defeat.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  hold  out 
against  the  charge  of  **  stealing  the 
thunder  of  the  Whigs"  in  1829,  and 
was  forced  to  give  way,  the  neirt  yenr, 
to  hiB  antagonists.  Sir  Robert  PcePa 
Ministry  survived  but  a  year,  also,  itHter 
his  adoption  of  the  Whig  policy  of 
Free  Trade  in  1845,  Should  Lord  Der- 
by swallow  his  record  of  thirty  year?, 
and  propose  a  larger  Reform  than  that 
which  his  followers  rejected  last  sum- 
mer, he  will  be  open  to  the  aame  stigma 
— he  will  have  **  stolen  the  thunder  of 
tlie  Wings** — and  unquestionably  the 
tatter  w^ould  soon  supersede  him  and 
complete  the  work.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion with  tho  aribtocmtic  party — p<jr- 
haps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
the  aristocratic  <'?««f— seems  to  be  mere- 
ly between  defeat  and  battle,  delayed 
and  more  final,  and  immediato  defeat 
not  so  ruinous.  Before  we  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  elemeats  at  work,  we 
may  behold  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
late  aristocracy  which  still  holds  a  rem- 
nant  of  political  power  in  western  Ea- 
ropo.  Great  events  are  often  near,  which 
eeem  afar  olf  to  those  who  do  not  nar- 
rowly watch  the  apparently  faint  symp- 


toms of  their  approach.  Them  may  lie 
no  violent  convulsdon — ^no  seizing  of 
palaces — no  guiUotinea  at  work  in  Tr^ 
falgar  Square  or  in  the  Palace  Tard— 
no  ^^  emigrants  ^^  crowding  acroes  the 
Channel;  the  English  have  too  nradi 
phlegm,  they  are  at  least  too  coiwenn^ 
tive  ifor  that  It  may  not  be  quite  that 
**  good-natured  "  revolution  whioh  9omo 
English  journals  complacently  predict; 
it  will  be  serious ;  and  it  will  deal  stur- 
dily with  the  long-borne  wrongs  the 
gross  inequalities,  the  foolish  tiniiel  ex- 
travagances, the  creaky  and  lumbering 
machinery  of  the  old  Constitution.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  family  in  popular 
estimation  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  indicates  that  no  respect  for 
the  House  of  Brunswick  would  stay  the 
hand  of  revolution.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, once  so  dearly  beloved  for  domes- 
tic and  public  virtues,  who  received 
every  day  tokens  of  the  afifection  of  her 
subjects,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  has  been  not  only  spo- 
ken of  with  coldness  and  distrust,  but 
even  openly  censured  by  the  press.  She 
has,  it  is  said,  by  the  monomania  of  ex- 
cessive grief,  become  quite  incapable  of 
performing  even  her  slight  share  in  tbe 
administration  of  aJlairs.  We  hare  06611 
in  English  print  intimations  that  tile 
most  popular  act  she  could  perfoinn 
would  be  to  abdicate.  If  wo  turn 
from  her  to  the  heir-apparent,  who  as 
usual  is  on  ill  terms  with  his  soverdgn 
parent,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
his  career,  tastes,  and  character,  reaHsm^ 
ing  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land. He  b,  it  is  widely  aasertcd  in  the 
discontented  gossip  of  the  time,  dissi- 
pated, dull,  obstinate,  the  companion 
of  graceless  rakes,  a  thorough  Tory  in 
politicid  prejudice — a  union  of  tho  un* 
toward  qualities  of  George  the  Thircl 
and  of  those  of  George  the  Fourth, 
England  has  progressed  so  rapidly  in 
education  and  political  sagacity  einoo 
the  reign  of  the  last-named  King,  that 
a  repetition  of  Im  career  would  ncrer 
be  mibmitted  to  —  much  lesa  in  these 
days  when  Reform  is  dcmjiiH  H  ^  -  the 
loud  roice  of  the  mill  ions,  :u  in- 

fd  by  a  dear  tlireat  of  armed  r«  f'Ciiiiin. 
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It  It  mielf  to  lie  hopisd,  even  by  those 
bittetrlj  oppotcd  to  England,  that 
rotrogmde  element  in  that  country 
'win  not  bo  §i>  Ibolhardy  as  to  resist 
tko  inevitable  course-  of  events.  Stilly 
ihimld  tlxo  issuQ  be  directly  made, 
fthonld  tb«  nri^tooracy,  the  Church,  and 
the  rnonari  to  hold  out  against 

th«  popul;  t,  wo  cannot  doubt 

that  good  wuuUl,  in  the  end,  proceed 
fiom   the  colUaiaiu     In  that  cn^e,  we 


may  look  fon^ard  to  tbe  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  principle  of  democracy — 
to  the  creation  of  a  republic— to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  aristocratic  caste ^ 
and  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
notable  era  for  England,  in  which  she 
wit)  show  that  aho  has  seen  and  has, 
casting  aside  a  false  pride  and  an  un- 
worthy jealousy,  bravely  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  descendants  of 
her  chiliiren  on  the  Western  Continent. 


JIAKING  THE  MOST  OF  ONESELF. 
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always  a  atniggle 
^ntially  bo  under 
Ihc  modem  tormti  of  ci\"ili2atioa.  With 
|fa«  progress  of  democracy,  cleariog 
ttiray  the  political  and  aocial  barriers 
which  kept  out  the  mosses  f^om  the 
contoat,  and  guarded  the  course  for  a 
few  privileged  competitors,  a  ftce  field 
had  been  opened,  where  all  are  invited 
to  show  their  mettle.  The  people  have 
jBDt  been  glow  to  accept  the  invitation, 
[  h  \  into  the  arena  with  an 

get  1 1  le  prizes,  rendered  more 

IlitenM;  by  the  long  duration  of  their 
cooatraint  and  the  novelty  of  the  con- 
test. 

Hence  the  helter-skelter  race,  the  jost- 
ling of  the  precipitate  throng,  the  fling- 
ing aside  of  the  one  and  the  tripping 
Dp  of  the  other,  and  the  assertion  by  all 
of  the  force  they  may  have,  whether  of 
strength  or  cuiming,  which  especially 
distinguish  modern  life. 

Thou<rh  all  civilized  nations  are  more 
iTed  by  this  popular  compe- 
i  I  I   the  democratic  ferment  has 

begun  to  V,  E  k  ivry  where — it  is  in  the 
UfiUtd  SI  1*1  -  .vin/re  the  people,  ftjUy 
I  d,  are  exhibiting  the  intena^ 

,  The  reaulta  of  tliLi  eager  strife  of  man 
ifta,  and  of  the  consequent  effort 
'  eaish.  one  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
'9^  are  apparent  in  what  is  termed  the 


mn  fry.    All 

th  I  is  being 

rapidly  heaped  up  by  the  aggregate  en- 
deavor of  these  eager  contestante,  whose 
individual  greed,  by  an  inevitable  law 
of  economy,  becomes,  in  spite  of  them- 
aelves,  a  general  benefit. 

There  is  another  question  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  and  that  is,  as  to  the 
efiect  upon  the  character  of  the  nation 
and  the  individual,  and  upon  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  health,  of  a  contest, 
in  which  the  competitors  engage  with 
their  eyes  only  fixed  on  the  prijEca,  while 
they  remain  heedl^s  of  the  wounds  tliey 
may  inflict  upon  themselves  or  their 
rivals  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 

That  the  national  character  has  suf- 
fered, and  justly,  from  the  eager  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
wealth,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  rude  democracy 
should,  when  for  the  first  time  free  to 
choose,  do  otherwise  than  prefer  the 
material  prizes  of  gold  and  silver,  t« 
the  unsubstantial  rewards  of  conscience 
or  of  a  grudging  respect.  The  people, 
kept  for  ages  on  the  spare  diet  of  pov- 
erty, and  clad  in  the  rags  of  misery,  no 
sooner  saw  the  opportunity,  than  they 
clutched  at  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
hunger  and  clothing  their  nakedness. 
Money  is  naturally  the  desire  of  an 
emancipated  race,  when  permitted  £br 
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the  first  time  to  mingle  with  the  class 
whose  exclusive  privilege  it  had  been 
hitherto  to  possess  it. 

With  the  odor  of  rich  banquets  rising 
suddenly  to  its  nostrils,  and  fine  apparel 
and  all  the  gilded  appurtenances  of  lux- 
ury glistening  in  its  eyes,  it  was  natural 
for  a  democracy  long  kept  in  a  forced 
indigence,  to  be  stimulated  by  an  eager 
ambition  for  a  possible  wealth.  Thus 
everywhere  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  people,  the  passion  for  riches  has 
increased,  as  well  as  their  appreciation 
and  power. 

As  money  afforded  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  what  were  exclusively  the  de- 
sires of  a  commonalty  yet  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  coarser  instincts  of  phys- 
ical appetite,  it  became  naturally  the 
general  aim  of  life.  Thus  democratic 
Americans  arc  essentially  a  money-get- 
ting people.  We  are,  as  Mill  wrote  in 
his  "Political  Economy,"  a  nation  of 
dollai^makers. 

The  idolatry  of  money  is  a  not  un- 
natural consequence  in  a  country  where 
all  are  permitted  to  earn  and  spend  it, 
and  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  is  the  source 
of  that  material  prosperity  which  a  peo- 
ple, not  yet  elevated  to  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  higher  interests  of  humanity, 
value  in  proportion  to  their  capacity 
of  enjoyment,  hitherto  limited  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  grosser  instincts. 

Money,  thus  associated  with  the  com- 
plete gratification  of  the  restricted  wants 
of  a  rude  people,  is  esteemed  as  the 
chief  source  of  happiness ;  and  to  get 
and  heap  it  up,  the  only  security  for 
the  continuance  of  their  felicity. 

The  excessive  appreciation  of  wealth 
thus  pervades  the  whole  country.  Deem- 
ed everywhere  as  the  sole  test  of  success, 
it  is  applied  as  the  measure  of  human 
capacity:  and  the  man  who  has  not 
amassed  a  fortune,  is  dropped  from  the 
list  as  a  failure  in  the  public  estimate. 
Money  is  so  far  the  prevailing  idea  of 
our  community,  that  it  is  the  universal 
topic  of  talk ;  and  all  are  more  curious 
to  investigate  a  man's  income  than  his 
character.  It  is  the  chief  element  of 
social  relation.  Friendship,  marriage, 
Bociality,  and  alliances  of  all  kinds,  have 


seldom  any  other  bond  of  union  than 
a  chain  of  dollars.  Literature  and  criti- 
cism feel  the  all-pervading  influence, 
and  the  one  commends  itself  by  the 
sum  of  money  which  may  have  been 
paid  for  it,  and  the  other  gives  its  ver- 
dict in  an  exhibition  of  the  sum-total 
received.  How  can  a  people,  so  alive 
as  our  own  to  the  value  of  money,  reftue 
the  effort  to  read  a  novel  which  cost 
$80,000?  We  all  know  with  what  eager- 
ness we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  rich  man,  though  he  may  be  an- 
other Scrooge  with  his  ugly  and  un- 
amiable  face.  We  admire  him  withal, 
for  his  gold  glitters  in  our  eyes,  firom 
every  furrow  ploughed  deep  by  care, 
and  each  feature  distorted  by  selfish 
passion.  Are  we  likely  to  be  more  dis- 
criminating in  our  admiration  of  a  nov- 
el or  an  autobiography,  in  each  line  of 
which  a  dollar  is  glistening,  and  thus 
keeping  wide-awake  our  eyes,  which 
otherwise  might  have  closed  upon  the 
dull  page  ? 

The  preacher  even,  from  the  sacred 
pulpit,  holds  up  the  dollar  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  true  aim  of  life.  He 
tells  us— we  quote  from  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  the  sermon  of  a  popular  clergy- 
man—that :  "  It  was  as  much  the  right 
of  all  to  amass  money,  as  it  was  for  a 
person  to  prepare  for  the  world  to 
come."  There  are  texts  in  the  Bible 
from  which,  as  our  memory  goes  back 
to  the  humbler  days  of  our  republic  in 
its  early  poverty,  we  recollect  to  have 
heard  a  different  lesson  deduced  by 
the  preacher.  Are  these  words :  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
"  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  ruled  out  of  the  Holy  Book  by 
the  modem  interpreters  ? 

Public  teachers  seem  to  have  nothing 
better  to  teach  the  millions  of  their  apt 
scholars  than :  How  they  made  their  first 
ten  doUara,  Do  the  experience  of  a  long 
life,  the  study  of  the  Holy  Book,  and 
the  daily  witness  of  the  trials,  the  vic- 
tories, and  defeats  of  humanity,  afford 
no  better  lesson  fat  the  instruction  of 
the  people?     The  American  mind  is 
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sufficiently  intent  upon  dollar-getting, 
md  wanttt  oeither  pulpit  tlo«iuence  nor 
tlus  pnpul«j  prcucbmeut  of  the  self- 
Usrnied  *'  men  of  succvss  "  to  teach  and 
goftd  it  on  the  way.  *  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  now  ancient 
and  alwoHt  forgotten  homily  ^'  on  con- 
taatcuent "  might  be  revived  with  more 
idTantage  than  ia  this.  The  ardent 
and  L»i;clutaive  pursuit  of  wealth  with 
Ofi  requires  a  check,  and  the  profoumi 
timchcra  uf  religiou  and  uioraU  are 
tbode  whom  we  should  have  expected 
to  apply  it. 

The  national  taste^  manner»f  and  mor- 
aIa,  rdfleet  in  a  thousand  ways  the  pre- 
^«;K.^.r  l.^v^»  of  nioney.  The  superficial 
s>  are  preferred  to  the  «uhatan* 

Uai  :fc  i  of-  The  public  struetures 
and  li'  i  "'  build  are  covered  witli 
obtrusive  ornament,  large  to  the  eye  but 
hollow  to  the  touch.  Our  decoratioDS, 
whether  of  art  or  upliolstery,  are  made 
u  demonstrative  as  posdihle^  without 
rei^ftfd  to  refinement  or  utility.  Every 
one  announcea  his  jjresence  by  the  jin- 
gle of  the  dollars  in  Ids  pocket,  and 
obiriif!.-*  SI  claim  upon  public  notice  in 
]  I  to  the  value  of  his  fortune, 

atMi  uui  the  worth  of  hia  character. 
Society  \»  thu^  composed  solely  of  the 
rich,  or  would-be  rich^  and  made  the 
Occnaioaf  by  ostentation  or  pretence,  for 
the  mere  vulgar  display  of  wealth  or  it^i 
symbols.  Expense  is  its  characteriistit% 
and  it  ia  made  up  of  nothing  but  costly 
Qphobtery,  rich  banquets,  and  resplend- 
ent dre<!iA,  where  the  human  element  is 
of  no  account  at  all,  or  at  moi>t  supplies 
BO  many  showmen  or  lay*figurcs  to  an- 

Lnounco  the  cost  ofj  or  display,  the  sur- 
rounding magnificence. 
With  the  acceptation  of  wealth  as  the 
univcri^  standard  of  Bocial  importujice, 
not  only  does  every  one  who  has  it  dis- 
play it»  but  those  who  have  it  not  pre- 
jteod  to  be  possessed  of  it.  Thus  comes 
pbe  general  prodigality  of  our  people, 
all  of  whom,  if  they  are  not  rich,  would 
appear  so.  This  leads  to  inordinate  ef- 
fort at  money -getting,  and  a  consequent 
audacity  of  speculation,  which  makes  a 
k»tt«ry  of  business.  There  are,  of  coutbc, 
^      but  few  prizca  and    an  ovcn^hclming 


number  of  blanks,  which  fall  to  the 
chance  of  the  many,  with  all  the  de* 
moralizing  effects  of  ruin  and  its  tempt- 
ations to  fraud. 

The  worship  of  wealth  in  America 
naturally  directs  its  adorei^  to  trade,  in 
whose  dark  and  intricate  ways  it  is 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  enshrined,  and 
whence  it  difiuses  most  abundantly  its 
rays  of  golcL  We  deserve  more  than 
England  ever  did  the  scomfhl  reproach 
of  Napoleon.  We  are  emphatically  *'  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers."  It  is*  notorious 
that  the*  various  occupations  of  trade 
axe  in  such  repute  with  us  that  they 
abfiorb  the  chief  human  material  of  the 
country.  Not  only  do  the  best  of  the 
nation  become  tradesmen,  but  they  re- 
main so  excl naively  devoted  to  their 
shope  and  warehoused,  that  they  will  not 
spare  a  moment  of  time  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  least  of  their  public  duties. 
Thus  municipal,  State,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, arc  left  for  the  most  part  to 
the  guidance  of  men  in  every  respect, 
but  political  intrigue^  the  inferiors  of 
the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  country. 
Thus  even  in  those  questions  of  ^ance 
and  commerce  which  especially  concern 
the  trading  community,  there  is  seldom 
one  of  its  members  ready  to  utter  in  our 
legislative  assemblies  tlie  voice  of  his 
experience.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly 
of  a  country,  among  the  foremost  of  the 
w^orld  for  its  comraercitd  capacity  and 
enterprise,  lingering  ages  in  the  rear  of 
other  nations  in  its  public  policy  of 
trade  and  finance. 

Trade  being  preeminently  the  purenit 
of  our  people,  it  is  in  its  various  occu- 
pations that  American  effort  manifesta 
itself  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Here  is 
the  cMcf  arena  of  our  competitors  for 
the  prizes  of  life.  Here,  in  the  headlong 
race  for  wealth,  we  can  see  every  move- 
ment and  judge  of  the  points  of  each 
engaged  in  it.  We  are  amazed  at  the 
precipitancy  of  the  rush,  the  rude  jost- 
ling of  the  throngs  and  the  intense  ea- 
gcrne^ts  of  the  competition.  We  single 
out  the  foremost,  and  do  not  fail  to 
notice  tlie  fallen  and  the  laggards.  We 
investigtite  the  causes  which  have  given 
the  prize  to  one,  struck  down  the  other, 
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and  checked  the  speed  of  the  third. 
We  estimate  the  qualities  of  each,  and 
analyze  the  combination  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  properties  which 
have  resulted  here  in  success,  there  in 
failure,  and  eTer3rwhere  in  an  impas- 
sioned eagerness  for  the  strife. 

Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  says  that  impudence  will  do 
a  great  deal,  but  impudence  backed  by 
capacity  will  do  every  thing.  The  yalue 
of  self-assertion  in  promoting  success  is 
being  fully  tested  in  these  modem  days. 
The  people,  in  this  democratic  age,  have 
become  the  arbiters  of  each  man's  des- 
tiny, and  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  exercise  with  discretion  the 
judicial  capacity  with  which  they  have 
been  so  lately  invested.  They  are  still 
incapable  of  forming  opinions  for  them- 
selves, but  they  hold  no  less  tenaciously 
to  those  vigorously  thrust  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  food  they  eat,  the  clothes 
they  put  on,  the  literature  they  read, 
and  even  the  physic  they  take,  are 
bought  and  consumed  not  on  their  own 
judgment  of  their  usefulness,  but  on 
the  assertion  of  those  who  vend  them. 

The  success  of  a  tradesman,  whatever 
he  has  to  offer,  whether  It  be  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  a  box  of  pills,  may  be  pre- 
dicated as  sure,  provided  he  asserts  suf- 
ficiently long  and  loud  that  his  bohea 
is  the  purest,  and  his  physic  the  most 
effective.  It  is  often  said  that  this  self- 
assertion,  however  intense,  persistent, 
and  expanded,  will  have  but  a  slight 
and  not  a  permanent  effect  upon  public 
opinion,  unless  the  object  presented  to 
it  has  an  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Char- 
latans are  daily  amassing  immense  for- 
tunes by  nostrums  which  are  positively 
hurtf\il,  and  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  but  the  impudent  and  false  as- 
sertion of  the  vendors,  of  their  effica- 
cy. A  glance  at  the  daily  newspaper 
will  show  the  audacity  of  assertion  of 
the  various  candidates  for  public  favor. 
Whole  columns  of  advertisements,  for 
which  thousands  of  dollars  are  daily 
paid,  are  merely  repetitions,  line  after 
line,  in  emphatic  capitals,  set  off  with 
platoons  of  marks  of  admiration,  of  the 


most  swelling  adjectives  and  intensest 
superlatives  of  excellence  applied  by  ad- 
vertisers to  themselves  and  their  wares. 
The  fact  of  the  daily  persistence  in  this 
costly  publicity  is  proof  enough  that  it 
pays.  The  shrewdest  tradesmen  in  the 
world  would  not  throw  their  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  x>opular  newspapo* 
cuirent,  unless  sure  of  the  return  of  a 
hundredfold  in  the  enrichment  of  their 
peculiar  fields  of  enterprise.  A  more 
positive  evidence  is  given  in  the  solid 
structures  of  business  and  the  colossal 
fortunes  which  have  arisen  from  no 
more  solid  basis  than  puffs  of  self-asser- 
tion and  praise,  persistentiy  blown  out 
in  the  public  papers.  Our  people  evi- 
dently take  the  caterers  to  their  neces- 
sities or  pleasures  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, and  yield  unresistingly  their  favor 
to  those  who  speak  for  themselves  in 
the  loudest  and  most  emphatic  words 
of  praise. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  dealer  in  tea,  sugar, 
broadcloth,  and  other  articles  of  mate- 
rial necessity,  who  speculate  upon  the 
public  readiness  to  agree  with  each 
man  who  is  bold  enough  to  publish  his 
self-praise.  Those  who  pretend  to  be 
teachers  of  the  people  proclaim  them- 
selves what  they  are  not,  and  are  'taken 
by  the  credulous  public  at  their  word. 
One  nian,  by  the  mere  device  of  con- 
stantly publishing  his  name  with  the 
prefix  of  the  word  professor,  to  which 
he  is  indeed  entitied  in  one  sense,  as  a 
pretender,  though  not  in  its  technical 
meaning,  succeeds  in  passing  with  the 
public  for  a  prodigy  of  learning.  An- 
other has  so  much  more  confidence  in 
what  the  public  can  do  for  him  than 
what  with  his  unquestionable  ability  he 
could  do  for  himself,  that  instead  of 
cultivating  his  powers,  he  passes  most 
of  bis  time  in  asserting  them  in  the  face 
of  the  public.  A  shrewd  observer  of 
life,  he  knows  the  value  of  publicity, 
and  loses  no  occasion  of  keeping  his 
name  before  the  popular  eye.  If  a  nat- 
ural opportunity  fails  to  offer,  he  in- 
geniously contrives  an  artificial  one,  so 
that  the  public  journals  are  never  long 
without  a  paragraph  or  an  extract  from 
a  letter  with  his  name  attached  in  ftdL 
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Tlic  impudence  backed  by  capacity  of 
iwbich  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  spoke, 
'  ia  DO  less  illustrated  by  modem  life  tlian 
the  mere  self-asacrUon  of  pretence.  The 
former  w,  moreover,  nothing  but  the  ex- 
hibition by  man  of  the  genuine  strength 
he  may  have ;  and  this  is  essential  not 
only  to  success,  but  almost  to  existence, 
in  Ibe  present  artificial  state  of  society. 
Tbe  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle 
lo  the  strong,  and  the  competitors  are 
BO  numerous,  and  the  struggle  so  mde, 
that  it  behooves  every  one  to  join  in  the 
rnah  nnd  make  sure  of  his  footing,  or 
ho  will  be  knocked  over  or  left  uncared 
for  in  the  rear* 

The  various  pursuits  of  llfe^  with  the 

uni venial  passion,  and  we  may  say  ne- 

f  OOHiity,  for  wealth,  as  those  wants  of  man 

liatiafied  only  by  purchasable  commod- 


itioa  have  so  greatly  increased,  are  now 
followed  with  an  eagerness  and  an  ex* 
clusiveness  of  devotion  unexampled  in  1 
the  history  of  civilized  nations.     The] 
modem  man  of  business — and  who 
not,  in  these  days,  a  man  of  business  ?- 
whatever  may  be  his  craft,  is  that,  and  J 
nothing  else.    To  his  particular  voc»-j 
tion  he  gives  himself  up  onreser^'etlly. 
His  whole  time,   all    his   faculties  of  ' 
body  and   ujind,   his   sympathies    and 
affections,  ane  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
one  object  of  his  lile — the  fiquoeeing 
out  of  his  particiUar  pursuit  the  most] 
money  it  can  be  made  to  yield »    Tbe 
very  type  of  his  organization  has  been 
modified  by  the  excess  nnd  one-sided- 
nesB  of  his  activity.    His  head  baa  be-^J 
come  disproportionately  large  for  hie  J 
body,  as  the  former  does  all  the  work,  j 
and  has  a  superfluity  of  the  exercise] 
needed  for  development,  while  the  lat- 1 
ter  shrivels  from  want  of  it,  or  collttpaee] 
^m  a  deficiency  of  the  juices  of  nutri* 
tion  in  consequence  of  a  weakened  di- 
gestion.   The  forehead  nearly  blots  out, 
with  its  great  blank,  all  the  rest  of  the 
face,  which  is  contracted  to  a  concen- 
trated expression  of   eagerness.      The 
skin   is  **  pinched,  complexionlcss,**  or 
tinged  yellow  with  bile.     The  expan- 
siveness  of  the  features,  tbe  fulness  and 
succulence  of  the  flesh,  and  the  clear] 
ruddiness    of  the    complexion,  which  ' 
were  once  supposed   to   be  character- 
istic of  our  race,  no  longer  exist. 

Our  mental  and  moral  features  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  change.  The 
national  mind  has  become  sharp,  narrow, 
and  wedge-like,  having  lost  its  breadth 
and  expand veness.    Each  detaU  of  life 
is   pursued  bo  exclusively  throughout 
its  thin  length,  that  every  man^s  career 
bears  to  the  general  space  of  existence  I 
the  proportion  only  of  a  matlipmatical  ' 
line.    The  wants  of  man  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  and  degree,  that  it  i 
has  been  necessary  to  sepamte   labor  ' 
into    minute    anbdivisions    to    supply 
them.    Thus  has  been  created  an  in- 
finity of  specialties,  each  one  of  whicb  , 
demands  the  utmost  and  exclusive  effort  «| 
of  a  whole  Ufe.     The  result  is,  that  tbe 
field  is  being  deeply  and  laboriously 
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ploughed,  but  each  man  is  hidden  from 
his  neighbor  by  the  tarrow  he  makes. 

Men  thus  become  isolated,  and  are 
80  greatly  and  exclusively  absorbed  by 
their  special  occupations,  that  they  haye 
neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  for 
a  common  sympathy.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness becomes  excludvely  a  man  of  busi- 
ness; the  merchant  is  nothing  but  a 
merchant,  and  the  lawyer  but  a  lawyer. 
Society,  thus  necessarily  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  is  only  kept 
together  by  that  single  but  uniyeraal 
bond  of  union — money.  Hence  those 
graces  of  life  which  intellectual  culture 
and  a  refined  taste  give,  are  wanting, 
for  they  are  only  to  bo  fostered  by  hu- 
man communion  and  a  common  devo- 
tion, for  which  our  isolated  men  of  busi- 
ness have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
time. 

Modem  business  makes  such  a  cease- 
less and  excessive  demand  upon  the  at- 
tention, that  there  is  nothing  to  spare 
for  the  small  requirements  of  health  and 
the  amenities  of  e2ustence.  In  fisu^t,  the 
springs  of  life,  so  long  and  intensely  bent 
in  one  direction,  either  resist  or  break 
on  attempting  to  relax  them.  Retire- 
ment from  business,  which  was  once  the 
aim  of  every  one  engaged  in  it,  is  now 
no  longer  a  cherished  object.  The  for- 
tune is  never,  but  ever  to  be,  made. 
There  are  none  who  are  so  busy  in 
making  money,  as  tho^e  who  have  al- 
ready made  it,  and  the  hardest  at  work 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no 
need  of  it.  They  have,  however,  need 
of^  and  cannot  live  without,  it  They 
may  build  mansions  in  the  country,  and 
delude  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  purity  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture. They  may  try  it,  but  will  soon 
turn  back  to  the  dingy  store  or  count- 
ing-house, or,  if  they  remain,  will  sink 
into  an  apoplectic  apathy,  or  be  driven 
to  madness ;  for  the  odor  of  the  flower, 
and  its  brilliancy,  seem  to  have  the 
stupefying  and  infuriating  eflfects  of 
sweet  smells    and  bright  colors  upon 


certain  brute  animals.  The  man  of 
business  must  remain  the  man  of  busi* 
ness,  and  bear  his  burthen  until  it  sinks 
him  into  the  grave.  He  cannot,  when 
his  back  has  become  stiffened  into  a 
permanent  arch,  beneath  the  load  of 
years,  stand  upright  and  look  into  the 
face  of  nature,  or  make  the  effort  with- 
out di^ointing  the  structure. 

The  strain  on  the  physical  vigor  of 
man  is  so  great,  that  the  successful  com- 
I)etitor  in  the  struggle  of  modem  life 
must  needs  have  a  constitution  of  iron. 
The  nerves  of  all  are  stretched  to  the 
last  point  of  tension,  and  give  way  at 
the  least  unexpected  shock.  Most  axe 
disabled  in  the  course  of  the  race,  and 
the  few  who  reach  the  goal  are  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  prizes. 

It  would  seem  that  success  in  life,  ac- 
cording to  its  common  acceptation,  im- 
plies audacity — '*  Vaudace,  toujoura  Pau- 
da/oe^^  as  Mirabeau  said;  the  direction 
of  individual  efforts  into  a  narrow  but 
impetuous  and  ceaseless  current;  the 
sacrifice  of  social  refinement  and  eigoy- 
ment^  the  shrivelling  of  man^s  nature, 
from  which  all  its  succulence  and  joy- 
ousness  are  squeezed  out  in  the  course 
of  its  passage  through  the  modem 
mechanism  for  getting  the  most  work 
out  of  each  human  being,  and  a  de- 
mand for  a  physical  strength  that  all 
attempt,  but  few  are  able  to  supply. 

It  seems  the  destiny  of  the  present 
race  of  Americans  not  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  them.  All  be- 
lievers— and  who  are  not  ? — in  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  their  race,  can,  how- 
ever, discern  the  promised  land  of  hap- 
piness in  the  fliture.  With  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hope  of  democracy,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  such  a  diffusion 
of  culture  and  refinement  among  the 
people,  that  they  who  now  are  and 
must  henceforward  remain  the  judges, 
will  demand  something  more  than  a 
mere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  wealth. 
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Jox^BS  Patbk  said,*  in  the  Legislative 
ChAmher  of  Pam^  that  ^^  Fraoce  bad 
torn  op  the  Popc*s  encyclical  to  make 
cartridges  for  the  Chft«aepot  rifles : "  the 
Bisliop  of  Paris  said  "  the  Catholic  ua- 
tioos  of  the  tiartb  would  never  allow  the 
pttnmony  of  St.  Peter  to  pass,  after 
ftmrtecn  ccnturiea,  into  the  hands  of  any 
soTiavign^  be  that  sovereign  who  h© 
maj: "  and  Moustier,  Blinistcr  of  Foreign 
AJ^TB^  said,  "■  It  mnst  be  admitted  that 
OQ  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  there  were 
wvif  good  reasons  for  distrusting  Italy," 

Here  it  is :  the  three  leading  tninds 
of  France  arc  violently  at  variance 
about  the  city  of  Rome,  with  awordfl 
drawn  and  visors  down.  Thus  it  is  in 
France,  so  it  is  in  England,  so  in  Ger- 
many»  so  here :  no  two  leading  minds 
do  or  can  agree  about  it.  Meantime  the 
actual  fight  has  begun  under  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City  itself — the  city  where 
8t,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  martyr- 
dom, the  city  where  the  Church  of  Chrij^t 
has  ite  centre  and  head  now  these  four- 
ta*n  centuries.  Let  us  look  into  this 
most  curious  question. 

Garibaldi  has  struck  his  blow;  the 
battle  of  Montana  f  has  been  fought : 
and  with  what  result  ?  *'  The  Chassepot 
riflte  worked  to  a  charm  I "  X  Borne  fif- 
teen thousand  Papal  and  French  troops 
have  beaten  the  six  thousand  enthusi- 
astic, half- armed  followers  of  tho  red- 
fihirtcd  hero,  out  of  the  field ;  six  hun- 
dred wounded  and  dead  lie  upon  the  soil 
of  Rome,  already  fertile  with  human 
blood;  and  their  leader  himself  is  a 
pnMoatt  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Itely. 

*  London  Tima,  Boo.  S«  1667. 
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But  a  short  while  ago,*  and  Romu 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Suspense, 
doubt  hung  about  all  hearts:  all  were 
anxious,  all  waiting.  The  streets  were 
deserted,  the  shops  dull ;  the  Pincian 
Hill  wa«  not  gay  with  crowds  of  pleaa- 
ure-scekers,  listening  to  martial  musiel 
discouTBing  festal  strains ;  nor  did  thef 
Roman  noble  whisper  languid  com- 
pliment into  the  ears  of  the  expectaul 
beauty.  All  was  hushed,  waiting,  ex** 
pectant.  The  Pope  himself,  now  old 
and  venerable,  tottering  toward  that 
bourne  to  wluch  all  go,  came  forth  into 
the  streets,  from  his  ecclesiastieal  soli* 
tude,  to  bleas  the  soldiers  of  Franc 
sent  to  protect  him  from  the  asanult  of 
the  Italians  of  hts  own  border.  It  was 
a  strange  sight,  this  white-haired,  placid 
old  man,  vicegerent  on  earth  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  said,  **  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world," — to  see  this  head 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  num- 
ben  exceed  all  other  Christian  sects,  thus 
standing  in  the  midst  of  armed  soldiers 
of  a  strange  nation,  and  blessing  them, 
— asking  God  to  help  them  to  kill  the 
Italians,  who  were  marching  on  Rome. 

And  for  what  were  they  mardiing  on 
R<nne  I  Was  this  a  religious  war— had 
these  men  any  hatred  of  Pius  IX  or  he 
of  them  ?  None,  none.  And  why  were 
the  men  of  Prance,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  marching  on  Rome !  had  they 
any  quarrel  with  these  people  ?  None^ 
none.  It  wa3  certainly  a  sitrange  spec- 
tacle. 

Maz2ini  cries  to  the  Italian  poople^ — 
**  To  arms !  Whatever  be  your  answer,  it 
is  final.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  the  present 
hour  decides  your  &te.^^  t  This,  then,  is 
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the  end  ?  It  Ia  the  end  of  the  first  act 
of  one  of  those  tragedies  which  man- 
kind has  been  performmgon  this  world- 
stago  now  these  thousands  of  years : 
but  it  is  the  end  of  the  linst  act  only. 

Borne  breuthes  freer ;  the  Pope  sita  at 
ease  again  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  seventy  cardinals,  all  dressed  in  scar- 
let^  ride  forth  to  welcome  a  procession 
whicli  enters  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City. 
Arc  these  pilgrims,  worshippers,  devout 
followers  of  Jesus,  come  to  bcr  and  bow 
before  the  first  Bishop  of  the  world  t 
They  are  ragged,  barefooti  wounded 
priBoners ;  young  racn  who  have  follow- 
ed and  fought  with  Garibalili,  march- 
ing between  files  of  Papalini  to  their 
prison  in  the  Castle  of  St,  Angclo. 

Italmna  fighting  itnd  killing  Italians- 
French  Catholics  brought  from  France 
to  fight  and  kill  Italian  Catholics  on 
their  own  soil— the  Pope  of  Rome  bless- 
ing one  set  of  Catholics,  cursing  an- 
other,— if  any  good  Christians  can  get 
comfort  from  this  state  of  thinga,  and 
can  see  in  it  signs  of  universal  brother- 
hood,  let  us  rejoice.  Is  this  the  end, 
theOi  of  the  Roman  question  ?  Who  can 
telH 

The  Roman  question  is  not  a  relig- 
ious question  at  all :  men  do  not  fight 
now  for  religion.  It  is  a  question  of 
Umparal  power — of  the  right  and  power 
to  govern  and  tax:  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Who  is  to  do  it  ?  Shall  it  be  the 
Pope,  or  shall  it  be  Victor  Emmanuel  ? 
To  understand  this  matter,  let  us  take  a 
swift  review  of  some  things  in  the  past 
centuries.  Imperial  Rome  ended  when 
Alaric  the  Goth  swept  with  his  wild 
hordes  down  from  the  northern  moun* 
tains  (a.  d.  410)  and  demanded  en- 
trance into  the  Imperial  City,  Where 
were  the  Gods  that  they  did  not  strike 
the  invader  dead  ?  Wliere  were  they  ? 
They  did  not  strike  him  dead,  and  the 
efiete  but  astonished  nobles  of  the  proud 
old  city  were  in  despair.  They  sent  Ra- 
silius  to  him,  to  treat  for  terms— who 
tx>ok  high  ground,  and  deelaivd  thcpco* 
pie  wouhl  fight  with  the  energy  of  de* 
gpair.  Alaric  laughed  at  his  threats, 
and  ect  about  the  reduction  of  the  city. 
Witliin  the  walls  waa  danger  and  with- 


out the  walls  was  danger.  Thonsanda 
of  slaves  of  all  nations  hated  their  i 
ters  as  slaves  may,  and  welcomed  Ala 
or  any  conqueror  who  promised  delive 
ance.  They  opened  the  Salarian  gafc 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scytliia  fiowed 
in  like  a  wave.  They  put  the  torch 
the  city  to  light  them  to  prey  and  td 
show  them  plunder,  and  for  three  day 
and  three  nights  the  flame  swept 
before  it— pillared  palace,  marble  bath 
statue,  column,  temple.  But  fire  was  no 
the  worst ;  a  wUtl  soldiery  and  a  brat 
populace  glutted  their  vengeance,  and 
rioted  in  the  ruin  of  the  noble,  tht!  rioU 
and  the  great.  Thousands  fled,  and  th 
ahore?j  of  Africa  to  the  very  gat^  ot 
Constantinople  were  crowded  with  do 
spairing  fugitives.  The  down  f-*  11 
Rome  bad  come,  and  men  tV  r 

was  the  beginning  of  the  tin 
trophe. 

Augustus  boasted  that  he  found 
city  of  brick  and  left  it  of   marble. 
From  the  days  of  Alaric,  Homo  hii8i 
been  a  ruin  mighty  and  fearfaL    It  U I 
ruin  to-tlay. 

But  since  that  day  another  Emf^ii 
has  sprung  up  amidst  this  ruin,  not  le 
mighty  or  lef?s  wonderful  than  the  ] 
pire  of  the  sword.  Kineteen  oentoriea 
ago,  appeared  on  the  shore  of  the  Bea 
of  Galilee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  cop- 
penter-8  son.  He  taught  that  God  was 
the  Father  of  men,  not  their  tyrant ;  that 
men  were  brothers^  and  should  Uta  one 
another, — but  all  know  what  Jc 
tanght  and  few  follow  it  The 
and  the  suffering  were  the  first  disciplfi 
of  the  new  religion,  and  they  carried  \ 
to  Rome.  It  was  welcomed  there  onl; 
by  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  but 
gained  strength  and  increased,  so  that 
it  became  dangerous  and  inf  ' 
the  noble  and  the  great.    Tli'  ,     - 

secution  under  Nero  (jl,  n*  64}  was  in- 
tended to  extirpate  the  Cliristians,  and„ 
in  it  St.  Peter  and  6t,  Paul  were  put  \ 
death.     Then  come  the  second  per 
tion  by  Domitian,  and  the  third  lity ' 
jan,  and  the  ft>urth  l>y  Adrian,  and  lb 
fiftli  by  Septimus  Scverus,  aud  the  tdxt; 
by  Moxiinio^  and  the  Bcveitth  by  Deciua, ' 
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uidihe  eighth  hj  Valmau^  aod  the  ninth 
Uf  AjfueVvuXf  ancl  the  tenth  {>j  Bioclesuin, 
ftDCl  then  the  £u]p<:rar  Co  as  tan  tine  be- 
easoio  a  Christiiiii,  and  dccrted  this  deapU- 
•cl  reiigiou  to  be  the  rdigioD  of  Imp^riiil 
Bome  (a*  d.  325).  Then  the  Chrktians 
g^iied  in  strength  and  power,  and  in 
tbe  year  606  Phocas^  Emp<jrar  of  the 
l^mli  acknowledged  Boulfacc^  Bishop  of 
ome,  tu  Ua  supreme  Papa  or  Pope,  and 
^e  papal  theory  became  a  /a<^t.  The 
sicp  la  to  the  temporal  power, 
lich  did  not  attach  to  the  Popedom 
UnUi  tlie  year  750.  Thc^se  centuricd 
w<»re  pcriodjj  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
and  Italy  waa  mostly  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy. In  this  year,  756»  King  Pepin  of 
France  donated  Rome,  Harenua,  and  the 
£sarchat4;  to  the  Be<;  of  St.  Peter,  and 
founded  the  tempond  power  of  thcs 
Fopcf^  which  has  existed  to  this  day. 
It  is  thetcimporal  power  which  now  con* 
Tukcs  ttU  Italy,  all  Europe^  and  fixca 
the  cyei  of  millions  in  America.  And 
jpH  what  is  this  coveted  temporal  pow* 
ft  I  It  consists  in  governiDg  a  little 
domaiu,  eome  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
broad,  extondiog  from  the  rivcx  Po  to 
ate  Circ4illo,  from  Ancona  to  Civita- 
bin.  The  whole  of  this  eccledas- 
Ikal  empire  is  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Indiana^  but  about  it  all  Europe  is  in  a 
turmoil ;  about  it  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  in  excitement  betweeo  fear  and 
hope;.  Ita  ciipital  is  the  gray  and  grim 
old  ruin  C4iUcd  ''  The  City  of  Rome," 
with  its  churches,  ita  palaces,  ita  mu- 
fleums,  and  ita  paralyzed  people  of  some 
two  hundred  thousand  Italian  souls.* 
Among  them,  however,  ia  a  striking 
class,  called  "  religious  peraoodj"  as  fol- 

lowB:t 

1  Pope ;  9  Archbishops ;  5d  Biahops ; 
16,905  S<5cular  Clergy ;  21,415  men  of 
Tarious  religious  orders;  8,00Q  women 
of  Yftriona  religious  orders :  amounting 
in  all  to  nigh  60,000  adult  perBons  in  a 
populatiou  of  about  8,000,000  (the  Pa- 
pal St.ites) ;  that  ia,  one  abl^bodied 
jjuin  or  woman  in  erery  fifty  or  sixty  is 


a  **  religious  person,"  and  is  to  he  sup- 
ported bj  the  labora  of  the  rest  who  are 
not  religious  in  this  sense.  To  thi^  tlfty 
thousand,  the  command  of  the  "tem- 
poralities '*  and  the  right  to  tax  is  im- 
portant. It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
this  fifty  thousand  described  as  **  re- 
ligious persona,'*  does  not  imply  that 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  Rome  are  irre- 
ligious^ but  only  tliat  those  make  relig- 
ioQ  their  sole  business.  Kow,  **  doth 
not  the  ox  low  for  his  fodder,  and  the 
OSS  know  his  nuL^ter^s  crib  ?  ^^  It  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  that  they  should  be  most 
solicitous  foT  the  means  by  which  they 
live, — ^and  let  no  other  religious  pereona 
condemn  them ;  they  are  no  worse  and 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind* 
The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  ♦  drawn 
from  the  Papal  States  amounts  to  14,- 
453,325  Bcudi.t  and  out  of  these  taxes 
the  devotees  of  the  Church,  with  aomo 
few  exceptions,  obtain  but  a  frugal  sub- 
sistence. These  taxes  are  but  $1.27  {  to 
each  inhabitant,  while  those  of  France 
are  over  flO,  those  of  England  over 
$11,  and  tho^e  of  Kew  York  city  oyer 
$25.  The  hardship  of  the  case,  if  it  be 
considered  a  hardship,  consbts  in  the 
working  and  productive  pgpulatioa  be- 
ing obliged  to  support  this  non- working 
and  unproductive  class.  But  I  doubt 
if  the  body  of  the  working  people  do 
consider  it  a  liardship,  though,  politic- 
ally and  economically,  it  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take wldch  steadily  and  surely  under- 
mines vigor  and  paralyzes  industry. 

Poor  old  man,  Pio  Nino,  Pope  of 
Rome,  God^s  vicegerent  on  earth,  one  of 
the  most  benignant  and  weakest  of  men, 
— it  was  a  fatal  day  which  made  the© 
from  a  aimplo  holy  priest  into  an  insig- 
nificant temporal  prince,  to  bo  hence- 
forth an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
some  astute  AntoneUi  or  some  grasping 
Napok'on  I  Pious  Catholics  blame  thee, 
scofiing  heretics  hate  thee,  because  thy 
little  kingdom  is  eaten  up  by  an  army 
of  lazy  ecclesiastics  and  useless  mem- 
bers oJT  society ;   and  they  forget  that 

*  In  1660.     Thfi  Lmd&n  Ntwt  layf,  tn  1861  it 
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tbou  host  neither  the  heart,  nor  the 
head,  nor  the  hand,  to  reform  an  abuse 
which  exisU  in  the  Tery  blood  ancl 
nerres  of  the  body  politic*  As  wo  aak 
for  tolerance,  lei  m  be  tolerant ;  as  wo 
pray  for  forgiveness,  let  us  forgire ;  as 
we  are  wcak^  let  ua  consider  another' a 
weakness.  Let  us  remember  that  theae 
^j  tliousand  priests,  monks,  and  nuna 
have  been  educated  in  this  fiuth  and 
life,  have  devoted  their  years  to  the 
religious  profession,  that  they  are  many 
of  them  old,  and  incapable  of  other 
duty,  that  they  are  utterly  poor  except 
for  the  help  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they 
have  through  a  thousand  years  come  to 
be  a  part  of  the  biood  and  nerves  of  the 
Roman  State;  and  then  remembering 
that  the  Pope  lovea  many  of  these  men 
and  women,  that  many  are  old  friends 
and  relations,  tbat  all  belong  to  his 
sacred  class — reraemberinn:  these  things, 
shall  we  wonder  that  he  holds  by  hia 
temporalities,  that  he  cannot  relinquish 
them»  and  that  he  allows  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  to  fight  for  them  with  carnal 
men  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  Napoloon^s 
Chassepot  rifles  7 

It  is  not  easy  to  reform  a  State,  it  is 
not  a  simple  thing  to  change  a  *^'  Socie- 
ty "  which  has  been  growing  a  thousand 
years :  you  cannot  multiply  your  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  together  and  divide 
by  the  first,  and  get  your  answer.  There 
is  nothing  more  complex,  more  incom- 
prehensible, more  unmanageable,  more 
obdurate,  than  on  old,  fixed,  hardened 
society,  with  its  customs,  its  beliefs,  its 
vicee,  and  ita  indifferences. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  this  day  nine  of 
ten  of  pious  Catholics  the  world  through, 
would  submit,  if  not  rejoice,  to  see  the 
temporal  power  ended  ;  they  know  that 
the  Church  would  be  tenfold  stronger  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  if  this  miser- 
able business  of  "  governing  Rome  ^' 
was  obliterated ;  they  would  pour  out 
of  their  wealth  and  of  their  poverty  to 
sustain  the  Holy  Father  in  hia  usual 
splendor  and  to  continue  St,  Peter's  in 
its  impressive  magnificence.  It  is  salb, 
too,  to  say  that  even  Iwouia  Napoleon 
would  be  glad  to  drop  the  vexed  busi- 
I  of  keeping  the  Hcml  of  the  Church 


in  hia  chair,  if  ho  knew  how  to  do  it 
without  perilling  his  own  seat ;  but  nei- 
ther he,  nor  pious  Catholics,  nor  Pio 
Kino  himself,  can  see  how  it  ia  to  be 
done.  That  it  will  be  done,  there  ia 
not  a  doubt ;  but  when  and  how — who 
knows  ? 

The  money-question  will  settle  thia 
temporal  buaiueas,  as  it  docs  most 
things,  if  the  world  can  have  putiencse. 
It  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Papal  States  are  yearly  greater  than  tlie 
receipts  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
to  a  miliion  of  dollars*  It  appears  that 
the  debt  already  is  about  $100,000,000,^ 
and  that  the  Pope  is  in  the  market  for 
a  loan  which  nobody  will  lend.  It  ap* 
pears  that  the  givings  of  the  poor  and 
faithful,  in  the  shape  of  Petcr'^s-pcnoe, 
amount  to  about  $1,500,000  a  yearf— 
amply  adequate^  one  can  see,  ! 
penses  of  the  Holy  Father  a:^  i 

Head  of  the  Church,  but  totally  inade- 
quate to  his  want«»  as  a  temporal  priaoe; 
In  fact,  the  Pope  is  a  bankrupt ;  and 
the  serious  question  is,  how  he  can  get 
relief?  This  last  attack  upon  him  has 
added  to  hia  heavy  load^  and  ^ho  will 
lighten  it  ? 

Between  the  ye^rs  when  Pope  Gr 
gory  sent  the  keys  of  the  Uoly  Sepu 
chre  to  Charles  Martel,  and  asked  pro*" 
tection  against  the  Longobards,  nrid  the 
day  when  Pope  Pius  bowed  L 
a  man  he  despised,  and  asked  ]  i 

against  that  fanatic  Garibaldi,  what  a 
strange  history  I  It  is  not  to  be  told 
here ;  but  a  figure  or  two  rises  in  that 
shadowy  past  and  demands  our  attexi^j 
tion«  Lot  me  first  make  a  statementtj 
It  is  the  universal  theory  of  Christ 
dom  that  the  splntual  is  the  superio 
of  the  temporal ;  it  is  the  unive 
practice  of  Christendom  to  make  the  ten 
poral  lord  of  the  spiritual :  that  is  tlw 
difference  between  theory  and  practic 
Everywhere  the  Church  is  serrant 
subordinate  to  the  State — everjwhe 
except  in  Rome;  everywhere  the  Pre- 
late is  less  than  the  Prince.  It  was  not 
always  so»     The  time  was  when    the 
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Pope  nf  Rome  was  King  of  kings  and 
Lcml  of  lorrls.  From  the  fifth  century 
to  the  devcnth  the  Church  grew  in 
power  and  gained  in  influence.  Men 
Ujxt*  Ui  call  those  "dark  ages;'*  but 
llfccy  were  ages  of  Faith^  times  when 
men  iK'Iieved  that  a  Church  was  God- 
f  nd  that  **it''  in  some  mys- 

t>  i  incomprehensible  way  knew 

the  mind  of  God  nnd  the  secrets  of  des- 
tiny.  Then  they  believed  that  the  Church 
iF|>4>ke  tiie  voice  of  God,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  tlie  power  to  bless  or  curse  as 
God  mi^ht  were  He  on  earth  :  V<fin  tiri 
e«w  eUrici  might  have  been  the  ecrlesias- 
tteal  motto  then,  in  contrast  to  the  rosr 
dri  wtr  pofmli  of  to-day. 

But  in  the  year  1073  arose  a  man  who 
made  the  ra^nie  theory  of  the  Church  a 
liard  fact.  Tills  man  was  Hildebraud, 
tlie  carpenter's  son  of  Soano,  known  as 
Gregory  VII.  This  great  man  was  not 
only  a  man  of  ideas,  but  a  man  oi  force 
to  put  tliose  ideas  into  life.  Before  his 
dfty»  the  Church  in  various  ways  had 
tiBcrted  her  right  to  appoint  Bishops 
Slid  to  rule  the  conscience!;*  and  the  ac- 
of  kings.  But  kings  held  the 
ord  in  their  hands,  and  they  appoint- 
Bishops  and  sold  benefices  right  and 
Ic^ft,  when  they  wanted  money*  -Cor- 
ruption in  the  Church  then  kept  pace 
with  corruption  in  the  Court,  and 
bishop  and  priest  alike  were  a  scandal 
to  men.  Gregory  determined  that  these 
things  should  be  reformed.  He  grap- 
pled the  gigantic  evils  in  the  person  of 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  Henry  IV, 
Kmpcror  of  Qormany.  He  declared  the 
Spirftual  to  be  master  of  the  Temporal. 
The  struggle  was  fierce,  Henry  called 
his  bishops  and  priests  together  at 
Worms  (Ax  i>.  1076)  and  deposjc'd  Greg- 
ory. Gregory  called  a  council  at  Rome 
and  excommunicated  Henry,  declared 
hia  crown  forfeit,  and  commanded  his 
ta  to  aliandon  him.  The  disaf- 
did  abandon  him.  The  Emperor 
aaw  himself  deserted  and  in  danger :  he 
cnw^tet]  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Fur  three  dayu  htf  stood  at  the  gates  of 
the  Pope's  castle,  with  bare  head  and 
Iwirc  feet,  soppUcating  admission.    The 


iemptfrdl  bad  gooo  dowa  before  the 
9jtiritualy  and  the  theory  of  the  9U- 
prcmacy  of  the  Church  was  at  laat  a 
fact. 

Of  course  it  did  not  renmin  so.  Tlie 
contest  was  for  power.  Gregory  was  a 
Statesman  as  well  as  a  Churchman,  and 
aspired  to  rule  the  world :  which  the 
temporal  princes  of  the  Empire  were 
ready  to  resist,  and  did  resist.  We  can- 
not follow  oat  this  most  interesting 
struggle— how  the  rival  Masters  cjtrried 
on  the  contest  and  indulged  in  mutual 
excommunications,  until  at  last  the  Bm* 
peror  got  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  put  his  own  Pope  upon  the  throne. 
The  Spiritual  then  went  down  before 
the  Temporal;  but  the  Spiritual  had 
made  and  established  a  fact  and  a  pre- 
cedent, which  has  never  yet  been  aban- 
doned. And  why  should  it  be  ?  If  the 
Church  i>  the  "  voice  of  God  ^'  on  earth, 
and  if  the  Pope  is  God's  vicegerent, 
why  do  not  men  obey  him  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not. 

There  have  existed— so  devout  Catho- 
lics say — two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  but  just  how  so 
many  can  be  counted  it  were  idle  to 
Inquire.  Among  them  have  been  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  of 
men,  some  of  the  wisest  and  some  of  the 
weakest.  Peter  ivas  a  poor  fishennan 
of  Galilee,  who  lived  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  who  wore  aackcloth,  and  proba- 
bly could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 
he  had  the  royal  heart  and  the  divine 
soul  to  feel  and  know  the  divine  truths 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  to  preach  them  in 
the  ears  of  men. 

Think  what  has  grown  out  of  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  sim- 
plo  life  of  Peter !  The  most  stupendous, 
the  most  complex,  the  most  mysterious 
machine  which  has  ever  been  devised  to 
dominate  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 
Logically  it  may  be  shown  that  a  priest 
or  a  bishop  or  a  pope  is  no  wiser  than 
other  men,  and  that  a  whole  counciJ  of 
them  know  no  more  of  the  mystery  of 
God  than  a  council  of  ^ther  men  :— 
though  this  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times,  yet  it  docs  not  shake  the  stu- 
pendous edifice.     Steadily,  persistently, 
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indofatigably,  it  worka  ou  and  on,  and 
its  missianaries  and  agents  occupy  ev- 
ery vantage-ground  and  maintain  their 
right  to  rule  the  Boula  of  meu. 

The  present  successor  of  Peter  is  now 
aeventy-fivc  years  old,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  tliis  stupendous  machine  as  the 
poorest  brother  of  all.  But  contrast  him 
with  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee^  He 
13  the  Head  of  the  Churchy  pontlflf  for 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  His 
palaee  of  the  Vatican  ia  a  vast  museum 
of  literature  and  art — is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  to  contain 
some  twelve  thousand  different  apart- 
ments. His  palace  on  the  Quirinal  is 
alao  superb,  and  here  this  lonely  old 
man  lives — lonely  in  a  crowd.  He  is  sur- 
rounded with  men  ;  he  has  men-maidB, 
men-cooks,  men-sweepers;  no  woman 
penetrates  the  sacred  mystery  of  his 
chamber ;  he  is  forbidden  the  charms 
of  woman's  love,  he  has  no  child  to  love 
or  to  hope  for,  none  to  love  him.  He 
has  coachmen,  cupbearefs,  jesters,  es- 
quires, chamberlains,  guards,  and  he  has 
a  confessor  I  What  sins  has  the  Head 
of  the  Church  to  confess  I  What  money 
would  we  not  pay  for  a  transcript  of 
those  confessions  ?  He  is  mysteriously 
guarded,  he  eats  alone ;  through  all 
these  centuries  there  has  been  danger 
of  death  by  poison :  he  tastes  not  until 
some  less  sacred  mouth  has  tasted  first, 
not  even  the  holy  wafer  of  the  sacra- 
ment He  is  not  sure  of  the  love  of  his 
own  people,  indeed  he  fears  that  ex* 
cept  with  French  bayonets  he  would  he 
toppled  from  his  throne ;  his  treasury 
ia  empty,  his  States  are  slipping  away, 
his  own  bosom  friends  cannot  be  trust- 
ed; and  there  are  hungry  aspirants 
waiting  anxiously  for  him  to  drop  into 
the  grave.  And  then  there  is  Cardinal 
Antouelli.  If  the  Pope  is  not  the  moat 
misei'itlile  man  in  Rome,  it  is  because 
his  serene  soul  rests  firmly  upon  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  because  he  believes 
that  whatever  ia,  is  right. 

Yet  the  Pope  is  a  power  in  the  world, 
the  Church  is^a  unit^  and  is  mysterious 
and  mighty •  He  wields,  or  rather  he 
represents,  that  power.  At  the  very 
time  (Junci  1867)  when  Louis  Napoleon 


was  calling  together  M$  kings  and 
dukes,  to  sustain  his  gloi^  and  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  Parisian  shopkeepers, 
Pio  Nino  was  gathering  fmm  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  his  bishops  and  pnestJi 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  sustain  his  glory,  and 
to  fill  his  empty  purse.  IVliat  jircfreM- 
sioDs  they  had  I  What  displays  of  iwil- 
diers  and  priest^i — what  cardinal  prie&^a 
and  cardinal  deacons  and  carding  blsh* 
ops  in  mitres  and  copes  1  What  Con- 
servators of  Rome,  and  prince  assist- 
ants I  What  gorgeous  plushes,  and  pur- 
])le  velvets,  what  gold  and  jewels  and 
waxlights  and  fanfaronade,  who  can 
tell  I  When  the  Pope  goes  in  Bt^le  1 
the  vast  Church  of  8t^  Peter's  on  Kunb 
Sunday,  fifty  different  kinds  of  officiatei'' 
arrayed  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold, 
march  with  him,  and  tlioui^anda  of  &0I- 
dicTS  carrying  swords  and  guns  m.arch 
with  them,  and  for  what  t  To  call  to 
mind  the  entrance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass  !  Tliat 
the  festival  was  not  without  good  and 
pecuniary  results,  let  us  read  Stom  the 
reports  of  the  day ; 

"The  foreign  bishops  have  brought 
the  Pope  some  munificent  presLnt?. 
Their  donations  in  money  alone  anu*uiit 
to  1,500,000  crowns,  or  7,600,000  f^anc 
and  their  other  giflta  are  of  great  value 
Cardinal  Mathieu,  Archbishop  of  Bd 
^"on,  has  presented  him  with  an 
soir  several  fuet  high,  and  having  its  ' 
massive  gold  disc  enriched  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies  of  rare  }:--'^'  —  r. 
The  bishops  of  Canada  have  i 

work  of  art  in  the  shape  of  a  ^i . , . .  .-*.  p, 
with  every  detail  beautifully  executed. 
The  ballast  of  this  costly  t<>v  U  rnm- 
posed  of  gold  nuggets,  and  <  -^ 

cabins  contains  a  heap  of  g  y 

fVom  a  difierent  country.  The  masts 
and  cordage  are  gaily  dressed  mth 
bank-notes  of  every  color,  and  from 
every  country  in  the  world.  A  very 
old  Bishop  sought  an  audience  of  the 
Holy  Father,  leaning  on  a  large  thick 
staff.  Monsignor  Pacca,  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  told  him  that  he  must  firrt 
lay  hi5  staff  aside,  as  the  etiquette  of 
the  Court  did  not  permit  of  his  canr- 

injj  it  into  the  Pm  --  »— - -     The 

Bishop    cliiimed    <  «    the 

rule,  and  the  Popt  :..„.,-_,     ^^at  wa 
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»ing  f>w,  (>r«lere(l  him  to  be  admitted. 

,r. jin^riy    i^;  uppeoTecl    beforc  the 
r  IT,  Afifl^  rendmng  his  Lom- 

ii;^  ,  I  thftt  his  diocese  was  »o  poor, 

he  had  notliin^  to  \>nu^  him  but  his 
Ptirk,     Thiiai  th»-f  Pope  took  ia  his  hand 

II  1  Tcry  heary^  on  which  he 
I  :t  more  clost'lvj  and  perceived 
t  formed  of  solid  gohl.  The 
A  t  of  Mf'^ifo  has  sent  the 
H  %  and  ftn  Eng- 
h  .  him  with  the 
iargfj  Miui  Id  liUU,UUO  aturling.  The 
AlUieHcan  Bishopt*  are  wuid  to  be  briiig- 
il^  ui  tngrmous  tribute."  ♦ 

The  Pope***  armt/  is  ft  strange  fact.  It 
COBilsU  of  iwiaity-fire  thouKivndf  mcri^ 
wlio  must  be  paid  and  fed  &om  the 
pnor  Exehrqucr  of  tho  Head  of  the 
Chttf^ch,  What  is  it  for?  to  walk  in 
th«*c  proceasions  and  to  guard  the 
Holy  Father,  againat  whom  t  It  seema 
certain  that  thi?  command  given  to  Pe- 
ter, not  to  fight  with  his  sword*  has  not 
come  down  to  his  successor  Thia  farce 
— or  18  it  a  tnignly  ?— of  an  army  ia 
only  fi  pnrt  of  tln.^  complex  and  organ- 
i"  lery  which  has  through  all 

III  irit"*  grown  up  about  the 
Head  of  I  be  Church  :  it  is  uaelcss  to 
protect  him  against  the  Italians,  it  is 
too  targe  for  pageantry,  and  it  cannot 
Ijc  got  rid  oC  s*^  long  as  the  political 
machine  is  int^irtwined  with  the  spirit- 
ual* Po^ibly  it  may  be  sustained,  for 
we  leam  from  a  French  journal,  that  in 
000  town  of  France  arc  seven  old  moidd, 
pi>or  but  devout,  who  have  combined 
tl'  s'^  fur  **  the  keep  of  one  Pon- 
ti-  vf  for  a  year/' 

1 K -en  an  Imperial  Rome, 
an  Ecclesiastical  Rome, 
Ruin.  But  it  is  a  ruin 
upon  whose  time-eaten  walls  are  written 
two  amazing  histories.  Of  Imperial 
Rome  nothing  need  be  written  here. 
Ecclesiastical  Rome  grew  up  out  of  the 
ntin«  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  for  centu- 
ries was  a  marvel  The  lowest  point 
"t  ion  of  the  City  was  at  the 

(I  8th  centurj^  when  it  is  snp* 

[iOttcU  thrjTc  were  in  it  but  13,000  iuhab- 
itaola.     It  revived  under  the  |iowcr  of 

*  i>yKR  Mutt  (hkMXitU. 
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the  Popes  until,  in  the  16th  or  17th  ceR- 
turieg,  it  reached  its  second  glory.  Let 
US  look  at  this.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  or  the  power  of  thi*  CUurch,  bd* 
came  such  aa  to  bring  the  Emper(>r  of 
Germany  across  tlie  snowy  Alps,  an  ab- 
ject suppliant  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Then  the  frantic  fanaticism  of  the 
Crusades  for  a  century  and  a  half  mov* 
ed  all  Europe,  complicated  its  politica» 
and  changed  its  modes  of  thought  and 
work.  But  it  gave  more  and  more 
power  and  influence  to  the  Church,  for 
it  was  a  fanaticism  to  redeem  the  Iloly 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Mus- 
lim. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost,  millions  upon  millions 
of  money  spent,  and  yet  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslim 
still  I  During  all  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  white  the  Church  gained  in 
influence  and  the  system  was  more  and 
more  perfecting  itself,  Rome  did  not 
gain  in  wealth  or  splendor— rathur  she 
went  toward  decay.  Then  a  happy 
thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
giDod  Pope  Boniface  Vin.  He  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  of  a  great  Festival  which 
should  attract  the  piety  and  the — mon* 
ey  of  the  Faithful  to  Rome,  Why  not  ? 
Has  not  a  holy  city  always  dona  this  t 
— is  it  not  done  now  in  Japan  and  in 
Meccah  and  in  Thibet  ?— whenever  peo- 
ple have  ft  holy  city,  do  not  they  love  to 
visit  it  ?  He  proclaimed  abroad  to  all 
the  world,  that  a  great  and  holy  Festival 
should  be  had  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
to  which  all  good  people  were  invited 
io  come,  and  that  all  who  ditl  come 
should  have  such  **  indulgences  '*  aa  are 
granted  to  the  good  in  a  holy  time. 
They  came  in  crowds,  by  thousands  and 
thousands,  so  that  it  was  computed  that 
on  the  first  day  of  January^  1800,  a  mil- 
lion strangers  crowded  the  streets  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  City,  It  was  a  lucky 
thought:  they  came;  they  saw  the 
Father ;  they  worshipped  on  the  sacred 
ground  where  Peter  and  Paul  had  died; 
they  brought  money  in  their  han<l  and 
laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar ;  so  that 
priests  in  sacred  garments,  with  holy 
rakes  in  their  han*Js,  were  forced  to 
stand  day  and  night,  to  rake  in  these 
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free- win  ofleriDga,  pouriKl  like  a  fiowing 
fiver  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 
It  waa  a  success,  it  was  a  holy  time^  it 
wft3  an  hour  of  generous  saerifioe  and 
outspoken  love;  men  forgot  their  feuds, 
their  selfishnesses,  their  narrow  cares, 
and  believed  they  were  doing  God  aerv- 
tee.  It  was  a  time  of  giving  and  bless- 
ing; the  Church  loved  her  children; 
she  forgave  them  their  sins — for  how 
could  she  help  it  I  It  was  a  time  of 
corn  and  wine  and  oil;  her  valleys 
dropped  fatness.  It  wsm  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  of  wine  upon  the  lees,  of  wine 
well  refined. 

But  the  Festival  of  Pope  Boniface 
ended,  as  all  things  end,  and  the  good 
people  went  home  with  their  aius  for- 
given ;  ,thc  Church  was  rich  with  mon- 
ey, and  all  was  well  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nati*  truth,  that  about  no  treasiury,  not 
even  that  of  the  Holy  See,  is  there  any 
thing  of  that  perennial  virtue  which 
made  the  old  widow^a  oil-cruse  so  de- 
atrahle.  Treasuries  do  become  exhaust- 
ed^ and  that  of  the  Holy  See  is  no  ex- 
ception. What  was  to  be  done?  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  wait  an- 
other hundred  years  to  reap  another 
rich  harvest — not  if  it  could  be  reaped 
sooner.  It  must  be  tried,  anil  it  was 
decreed  that  every  twenty*fift.h  year 
such  a  free  interchange  of  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual  should  take  2>lace.  It 
did  take  place,  and  the  treasury  was 
again  and  again  filled,  and  thankful 
hearts  were  lightened  as  the  Church 
fot^ttve  those  sins  which  had  seemed 
such  a  heavy  burden.  But,  alas  for  poor 
human  nature  I  moderation  is  no  more 
certainly  found  in  the  bosom  of  a  Car- 
dinal or  a  Pontiff  than  in  the  heart  of  a 
stock-broker.  They  could  not  he  con- 
tent with  the  Festivals :  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  times 
and  periods  for  this  divine  forgiveness. 
If  it  was  right  to  sell  Indulgencea  at  all, 
and  if  the  Church  needed  money  all  the 
time,  why  not  sell  them  all  the  time — 
perix^tually,  freely  ?  So  it  was  decreed. 
But  nothing  in  this  world  goes  smooth- 
ly. Upstarted  in  Germany  (about  1517) 
a  monk,  one  Martin  Luther,  who  cried 
out  that  this  thing  was  a  flctadal  and 


an  indignity  and  a  corruption,  and  tliat 
it  ought  to  cease,  and  that  it  should 
ceasf^.  He  was  one  of  those  violent  and 
daring  reformers  who  would  not  be 
quiet,  would  not  let  things  go^  would 
not  rejit  in  his  bed ;  he  did  not  stay  his 
voice  or  his  hand,  and  he  got  princes 
and  dukes  on  his  side,  for  there  was  a 
political  question  in  it  and  a  pecuniary 
one ;  and  at  last  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  successfully  resisted,  so  that  from 
that  day  she  has  been  8(jmowhat  shorn 
of  strength.  Since  tliat  day  the  Pope 
has  been  subject  to  some  intlignities, 
and  Rome  has  not  escaped.  During 
the  great  French  Revolution  she  was 
declared  a  part  of  France,  to  be  called 
Dlpartement  du  Tihr^  and  the  audacious 
Corsican  carried  off  the  Pope,  compel- 
ling him  to  crown  him  Emperor  in 
Paris.  Btill  the  Church  lives  on,  in 
spite  of  corruption,  in  spite  of  argu- 
ment, in  spite  of  obloquy,  in  spite  of 
Coreican,  and  in  spite  of  revolutionists; 
and  to-day  devoted  men  and  devoted 
women  go  forth  from  her  bosom  to 
Christianize  the  world,  to  heul  the  sick, 
to  bury  the  dead,  to  care  for  the  wound- 
ed, as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  holy  spark  never  dies,  and  this 
stupendous  machine  does  not  quench  it. 

To  this  palmy,  this  Festival  period 
belong  the  churches,  the  palaces,  the 
pictures  of  Rome.  Out  of  the  money 
poured  into  Rome  by  these  pious  pil- 
grims, sprang  the  churches,  the  palaces, 
and  the  pictures  which  all,  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike,  so  long  to  see. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  churches  open 
their  doors  for  the  people  of  Home  to 
enter  and  worship  God ;  among  them 
St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  Bta.  JIaria  in  Cos- 
medin,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  St.  John  Lateran  are  most 
conspicuous.  St.  Pcter^s  is  a  hiohty 
DOMB.  Externally  it  is  a  failure  and  a 
disappointment.  And  it  is  only  whrn 
standing  lost  in  the  vfistncss  of  the  great- 
arch  that  one  can  l>egin  to  ft^l  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  work  or  can  appreciate  the 
daring  of  Michael  An  gel  o. 

Yet  few  ever  enter  this  or  any  of  these 
churches  to  worship  God.  Thi^y  oro 
never  filled  except  at  come  great  spec- 
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t«?!e.  Them,  UoweTer,  when  yast  crowds 

t  -  rccesseg  ancl  gns  flames  along 

i  iome,  iiurl  the  sweUing  sounds 

\^i  niiLiic  tome  iipnu  the  ear,  the  most 

J^bcl urate  skeptic  cannot  rc&ist  the  mya- 

ions  influences  of  the  place  and  the 

or.    But  8t.  Peter's  was  not  built  in 

day.     Commenced  by  Nicholas  V.  in 

he   year   1450»  it  wag  not  completed 

atil  the  yeiir  1780;  and  it  is  believed 

►  hiiTe  co«t  more  than  forty-seven  mil- 

Jotis  of  dollars,  the   contributions  of 

Qcitts  Catholics  from  all  quarters  of  the 

The  art  of  Rome  is  distinctly  due  to 
the  money  of  these  pilgrims,  as  "well  as 
tJic  piety  of  the  age.     Without  their 
^.^.titMKiifious  -we  should   have  had  no 
1  110  Correggio,  no  Domenichino, 

£i-»  '.f.iiu«i;    or  if  they  had  lived  and 
painted,  their  genius  would    not  have 
i^d  stu'h  ample  room^  could  not  have 
Ittoraptcd  such  wonderful  flights.    The 
rattcan  is  rich  with  the  splendor  of 
enias,  and  the  palaces  Barberini,  Pam- 
I,  Famdsc,  Rospigliosij  are  only  mu* 
where  their  works  are  collected 
tnd  shown. 
To  this  period  belong  also  tbo  many 
alaces  which  distiBguish  the  city.  The 
opes  appear  to  have  had  nephews,  who 
ircr©  very  dear  to  them,  and  there  are 
eoplc  who  say  that "  nephew  "  is  euphu- 
Ktic  for  **  son.^*    It  is  not  for  us  to  dc- 
ade.  That  the  popes  loved  their  nephews, 
fjftnd  were'most  desirous  for  their  world- 
ly as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare,  wo 
^  cannot  doubt.     It  seems  too  that  they, 
who  could  hardly  have  had  that  ambi- 
tion which  other  princes  had,  did  long 
to  found  and  endow  a  *^  family.^*    Ur- 
ban Vm.  founded  the  Barberini ;   In- 
nooent  X  the  Pamphili ;   Clement  IX. 
the  Rospigliosi ;  Clement  X.  the  Altieri, 
and  so  on.    Kot  only  were  these  mag- 
.  aificent  palaces  erectetl,  but  they  were 
[imdowed  with  princely  revenue?^  and  an 
lln alien  able  capital,  which  keeps  them 
aiv©  to-day.    It  was  a  singular  diver- 
aion  of  the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the 
generosity  of  a  people,  but  it  is  not  an 
ncommon  one.     Many  of  the  ancient 
^Y^iltes  have,  however,  become  poor  and 
extinct,  and  some  new  ones  have  taken 


their  places.  But  aU  such  new  princes 
are  distinctly  the  production  of  money. 
The  Grazioli  were  bankers ;  a  tobacco-  ' 
nist  founded  the  Terraiuoli ;  a  banker, 
the  rich  Torlonia ;  a  peasant  and  stew- 
ard, the  Antonellis.  It  may  be  curious 
to  know  what  these  princely  houses  have 
to  live  on:— the  Corsini  have  350,000 
firancs ;  the  Borghesi,  450,000 ;  the  Gra- 
zioli, 360,000 ;  the  Orsmi,  100,000 ;  the 
Strozd,  100,000,  and  so  on. 

The  decadence  of  Ecclesiastical  Rome 
has  been  something  fearful*  Only  three 
centuries  ago,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  eighty  spacious  streets;  forty *six 
thousand  three  hundred  houses ;  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-seven  palaces ; 
thirteen  thousand  and  fifty-two  foun- 
tains ;  thirty-one  theatres ;  eleven  am- 
phitheatres; two  capitals;  nine  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  baths ;  four  thou- 
sand common  sewers ;  two  thousand 
and  ninety-one  prisons ;  eight  gilded 
statues;  sixty-sli  ivory  statues;  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five 
statues  of  bronze ;  and  eighty-two  eques- 
trian statues.* 

Now  all  is  changed — Rome  is  vile. 
Houses  have  fallen  into  ruin,  etreets 
have  disappeared ;  those  that  remain  « 
are  almost  never  cleaned,  goats  infest 
them  and  make  them  rank  with  foul 
odors;  everywhere  are  soldiers  and 
priests;  there  are  little  manufactures, 
no  commerce,  no  literature,  no  patriot- 
ism^ no  art.  All  is  indifference,  medi- 
ocrity, Btiipidity.  Then?  is  no  present^  - 
no  future  (?).  Rome  is  in  the  Post.  Is 
this,  then,  the  condition  of  the  Holy  City 
of  Christendom^  where  the  first  Biahop 
of  the  Church  has  held  supreme  sway  | 
for  a  thousand  yejirs  ?  If  so,  then  what 
arc  we  to  think  of  the  system  and  the 
men  at  its  head  1 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  people ;  for  a 
city  is  not  its  brick  and  mortar^  nor  its  i 
pavements,  nor  its  churches,  nor  its  pic- 
tures* A  great  people  will  dignify  tlie 
meanest  city,  and  a  virtuous  race  make 
a  holy  land. 

There  are  distinct  classes  which  rare* ' 
ly  leave  their  ranks ;  1st.  Plebeians  or 

•  Csrdl&t]  Uaj,  id  Abottt*B  Bomo* 
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lower  class ;  2iL  Middle  class ;  3d-  No- 
bles; 4th »  "Religious  persona*'*  Besides 
these  there  are  in  R<ime,  Jcw^  5,000 ;  ♦ 
and  beggars— any  nuaiWr  you  vrilL 
Neither  beggars  nor  Jews  arc  ci>unted 
08  "  people,''  nor  have  they  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  city. 
They  are  festering  masses  whose  nqimlor 
infects  the  air.  But  among  them  are 
men  who  grow  rich,  and  among  them^ 
^^pecially  the  beggars,  is  a  certain  kind 
of  damnable  hilarity  which  keeps  thorn 
alive. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plebeians  through 
tho  shrewd  eye  of  Edmund  About : 

**  Behind  this  curtain  of  mendidty, 
arc  hidden  a  hundred  thousand  persona, 
almost  indigent,  but  not  idle,  and  hard- 
ly earning  their  bread.  The  gardenora 
and  vinu-dreasere,  who  cultivate  a  part 
of  the  suhurlis  of  Rome,  the  mechanics, 
the  laborers,  the  domestics,  the  coach- 
men, the  models^  the  itinerant  mer- 
chants, the  clever  vagabonds,  who  look 
for  their  supper  to  a  miracle  of  provi- 
dence or  a  lucky  number  of  the  lottery, 
campose  the  majority  of  the  population. 
Tbey  iiImof*t  subsist  during  tho  winter, 
when  blmngcrs  sow  manna  over  thn 
I  an  1 1 :  in  summer  th^^y  drme  in  their 
it^Mmnd^.  Many  are  too  proud  t4>  ask 
five  sous  of  you,  none  are  rich  enough 
to  refuse  them  if  offered. 

'*  Ignorant  and  curious,  simple  am!  sub- 
tie,  cxceaslvely  sensitive,  without  much 
ilignity,  ordinarily  more  than  pnident 
but  capable  of  the  most  glaring  impru- 
dence ;  extreme  in  friendship  and  ha- 
tred, easily  moved,  with  difficulty  con- 
vinced ;  more  open  to  feeling  than 
ideas;  habitually  sober,  terrible  in  in- 
tojdcation ;  sincere  in  the  practice  of 
an  excessive  devotion,  but  falling  out 
with  the  8aintH  as  readily  as  with  men  \ 
persuaded  that  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  on  this  earth,  btit  comforted  at  tiroes 
by  the  hope  of  a  better,  they  live  in  a 
somewhat  murmuring  resignation,  un- 
der a  paternal  government  which  give^ 
them  bread  when  there  is  any.  The  ir- 
regularity of  conditions,  more  apparent 
in  Rome  than  in  Paris,  doe?*  not  drive 
thtr.        '         '    ""  -      ,1  their 

««]'  them- 

^elvfs  W  ,»  tll:lf 

the  \yiM)\  ^,H 

people   i»    ier-   L  ap.ii.il'    iji    m  ii-nirL'ttioi^ 

and  the  finst  comer  easily  leads  thenL. 
•  1M7.  caaa 


They  have  played  the  part  of  supernu- 
merary in  all  the  Ronmn  rv*^ '•  -  "^% 
and    more   than   one    bas   fi  t 

without  cornprehttnding  the  pi.  -^_  ,.  „,.  ii 
wa^  |>ejfonned.  They  have  so  little 
faith  in  therejjij1>l3t .  {\\n\  iti  the  iibscnee 
of  all  the  aiii  Holy 

Father  and    tr  <     lud 

taken  refuge  at  GaeLu,  thiriy  jjlchcian 
families  •ncamped  in  the  palace  of  Car- 
dinal Antonelii,  without  breaking  a 
glass.  The  rec'stablishuient  of  the  Pope 
under  the  protection  of  a  f<»(   '  ly 

did  not  astonish  them  ;  they  r 

it  as  a  happy  event  and  the*  ret  i 
lie  tranquillity.   They  live  in  {  ii 

our  (French)  soldiers  do  nui  imf nvre 
with  their  households,  and  tho  Fntich 
occupation  disturbs  them  only  wlieii 
they  are  ^)ersonidly  incommodt^L  Thry 
are  not  afraid  to  plant  the  knife  un«)er 
the  uniform  of  a  conqueror,  but  I  will 
answer  for  it  they  wrill  never  celebrate 
the  Sicilian  vespers. 

**  They  plume  themselves  upon  their 
direct  descent  (rora  the  Romans  of  Great 
Rome,  and  this  innocent  boast  appears 
to  me  well  founded.  In  fine,  they  are 
great  bread-eaters,  and  very  fond  of 
shows.  They  treat  their  women  as  the 
female  animal  merely,  leaving  not  a  mill 
at  their  disposal,  but  epcading  every 
thing  themselves :  every  one  is  tlio  do* 
pendant  of  tht  '  '  f  '  '    i. 

They  are  well 

of  giving  a  bb.p^\   ii«nji   tiif-  MiiMiiuLi    iiJiit 

would  astonish  a  buffalo,  but  there  U 
not  one  tcho  h  not  Uh^kintj  for  a  itay  to 
JtPf!  mthout  icorh  Excelk-nt  laborers 
when  they  have  not  a  cent,  iiimos'.Ibh? 
to  get  hold  of  while  there  is  i  i 

their    pocket;     honest,    unp;  _:, 

simple-hearted  peoplcj  but  convinced 
of  their  superiority  over  tho  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  economical  to  the  last  point ; 
chewers  of  dry  pease,  till  they  come 
upon  a  glorious  chance  to  spend  their 
earnings  in  a  single  day;  they  hoard 
sou  by  sou,  ten  crow ns  in  the  year,  with 
which  to  hire  a  prince's  box  at  tbc  car* 
nival  or  a  coach  to  show^  themsclvem  at 
the  ft^te  of  the  Divine  Pa^^sion.     It  is 

thus  that  tlic  T> ,..  .    -  .' <-...... 

the  past  and  ( 


I'l''  !:!![•-  iriing  Without  A 

*'  They  are  v 
and  among  oth< 
tiot  in  their  heritage  iVom  tbelr  anei> 


I 
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Tluy  are  not  deficient  in  stent li- 
...  t  and  ^»tf-rcspect.  Tliey  di^  tliem- 
elvo«  into  no  mlgar  jests  or  low  de- 
audi,  Yoii  will  ti«»t  ftjid  tbera  gmtui- 
ooslj  insulting  a  gcntluiuan  who  h 
ussiii^,  or  lifting  an  indecent  c^icpre«sion 
,  Afar©  women,  Thut  class  of  degraded 
neu  caiUcd  the  canaiih  is  ahaolutd)^ 
Qknown   here— the   ignoble  is  not   a 

I  commodity/* 
Tliiis  at  large  at:»oat  this  large  class 
known  as  the  common  people^  becaiwe 
on  ihcm  hopeful  men  build  the  future 
Df  Rome.     The  class  h?  strong ;  it  is  a 
at    material,  capable,   in   wieo  and 
hands,  of  making  a  great  state. 
iTbe  mlfsery  of  the  thing  lic«  in  that  the 
machine   is  not  run   by  them  nor  for 
ftlielr  good.     They  know  nothing  of  po- 
l^tJc^  they  care  less ;  few  know  how  to 
" .  and  they  leam  what  they  do  know 
[through    their  fingers   and  eyes;    the 
[  Chnn-h^  too,  doen  not  fail  to  give  Buch 
J  BsB  she  thinks  heat. 
^.JUmminaHon  is  a  habit  here.     They 
Ftook  upon  it  as  "  gentlemen  ^'  once  look- 
led  upon  duelling—a  way  of  righting 
I  frroogs  which  cannot  be  righted  in  any 
other  way.     In  two  yearf*  (1850-1853) 
two   hundred  and  fifty-eight  a&sasaina- 
Hona  ijvere  done   in  the  city;   and  in 
Ihe^  cases  they  universally   refuse  to 
witness  against    one  another — it 
Id    be  dishonorable.      Illustrating 
bia  habit  of   personal  violence  is  the 
&ct,  that  in  the  year  1853  the  tribunals 
puuiahed    but    abc  hmidred  and  nine 
eriincs  agntnitt  property,  to  one  thou- 
sand   three     hundred     and     fifty-four 
agmnst  the  person.* 

The  Iy)tUn/  is  their  great  and  peren- 
.  Dial  source  against  misery  and  adverse 
fortune^  At  midday  on  Saturdays  it  U 
preijided  ovex  by  the  Ministej  of  State, 
and  crowds  of  all  claMca  and  both  ages 
and  aexeii  throng  the  drawings.  For  a 
week  they  have  sought  for  signs  and 
charmf?,  have  dreamed  of  lucky  num- 
berss  and  have  prayed  Uie  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints  for  help,  The,^e  confer  few 
fortunes,  and  unlucky  devotees  curse 
them  ;  but  they  try  again  and  again 
and  again.  The  possibility  forbids 
despair. 

*  Aboal*«  Bottti 


As  to  the  mifldlti  doM^  honest  ob- 
servers may  and  do  differ.  Are  they 
brave,  capable,  virtuous,  and  do  they 
only  bide  their  time?  Will  they  yet 
make  Rome  good  and  great  t  Imperial 
Rome  grew  grt^at  upon  the  plunder  of 
mankind,  upon  the  spoils  of  war ;  Ec- 
clesiasticiil  Rome  upon  the  tribute  of 
the  millions  of  faithful.  What  now 
shall  restore  this  fallen  gi-eatness — what 
can  make  her  good — ^Force  or  Faith  ? 

This  middle  class  contains— the  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  State,  all  law- 
yers, doctors,  ghopkeepets,  artist^i,  board* 
ing-house  keepers,  *'  country  merchants," 
&c.,  &c.  Most  are  poor,  all  live  aire- 
fully,  Tliey  love  a  carriage  and  a  coat- 
of-anns;  they  love  a  public  display; 
they  know  a  little,  not  much,  of  the 
outside  world.  When  young,  the  men 
deck  their  persons  with  some  carr ;  past 
forty,  they  understand  the  value  of  work, 
and  settle  down  aa  fathers  of  families 
who  smoke  tobacco  and  abandon  gloves. 
The  young  women  have  fine  hair,  mag-J 
nificenteyes,  superb  shoulders,  and  thick 'I 
waists.  Their  chief  occupation  is  to 
watch  for  husbands  behind  their  ^s-in- 
dows,  and  they  are  easily  enough  won 
by  him  who  means  marringe,  not  at  all 
by  him  who  means  mischief.  Once  mar- 
ried, they  do  not  lack  sense  or  refuse  to 
accept  their  ehare  of  the  burdens  of  lifeui 
Scandal  may  tarnish  them  after  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  rarely  fatal ;  and  before 
marriage  they  are  watched  and  are  safe. 
If  they  lack  delicacy  they  do  not  lack 
reverence,  and  the  Church  finds  among 
them  devoted  friends. 

Fortunes  at  the  bar  or  in  any  profea* 
glon  are  rarely  got.  A  physician  gets 
twenty  or  thirty  cents  for  a  visit,  and  is 
thankful  therefor.  Shopkeepers  are  not 
enterprising,  and  goods  are  dear.  Room- 
renting  is  a  great  business  in  Rome,  and 
the  foreigner — he  can  pay.  The  **  coun- 
try merchants  "  arc  they  who  hire  great 
landed  estates  and  raise  great  crops. 
They  are  the  most  enterprising,  most 
courageous,  most  money-making  people 
of  the  city.  But  after  all,  half  the  cam- 
pagna  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  deadly 
miasmas  poison  Rome. 

There  is  a  gangrene  which  eats  intc 
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this  middlo  clasa — all  want  ft  **  place," 
and  thegovenunent  is  thronged.  TWen- 
ty-five  doilftrs  a  month  is  greatly  desir- 
ed, fifty  dollars  is  ample,  and  the;  judges 
of  the  civil  courts  get  but  forty.  They 
are  not  likely  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feedij  them* 

The  ItoUtii.  The  Roman  directory 
counts  one  hundred  and  eleven  patri^ 
cian  families,  among  wliicb  twenty  are 
princely  and  eleven  ducal — ^some  of 
whom  fancy  they  have  the  blood  of  the 
brutal  old  conquerorft  in  their  veiufl.  It 
is  of  no  moment.  The  Prince  is  eipect- 
Rd  and  required  to  make  a  princely  ap- 
pearance conmiensurate  with  his  rank. 
In  public  he  must  seem  princely,  at 
home  he  may  starve,  and  some  of  them 
do.  The  men  are  all  educated  by  priests 
to  be  religious,  submissive,  and  polite. 
They  do  nothing  and  attempt  Nothing. 
The  women  are  elegant  and  kind — they 
do  what  people  of  the  world  always  do  : 
dress^  ride,  go  to  the  opera  and  the 
Church,  ajid  talk  with  theli'  front  teeth. 
It  would  not  be  peniiitted  to  laugh 
aloud  or  to  raise  the  arms  above  the 
head.  Their  lives  are  narrow  and  form- 
al, and  when  the  time  comes,  it  U  their 
lot  to  be  married,  if  they  have  beauty 
or  fortune— or  they  may  become  "re- 
ligious persons'* — convents  arc  always 
open. 

The  Hierarchy  is  vast  and  5t  is  vari- 
ous. Rome  is  the  centre  and  head  of 
the  wide  and  powerful  organization 
known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Here  sits  the  Pope  himself,  sucx^esaor  of 
St.  Peter,  who  the  Church  claims  found- 
ed it  upon  a  "  rock."  No  other  religion 
is  known  or  permitted.  About  the 
sacred  Head  gather  bishops,  dignitaries, 
priesta,  monks,  nunsi,  holy  brothers, 
and  lay  brothers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ig- 
natius. Thirty  cardinals  and  thirty-five 
bishops  swell  his  train  and  wait  his  nod 
— and  yet  he  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli— and  a  poor  old 


AntonelU  is  r^lly  Master  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  King  of  Rome.  Descended  from 
the  peasant-family,  he  has,  what  princ<>- 
ly  famitiea  rarely  have^  talent^  energyr 


courage ;  and  he  grasps  the  reins  with 
a  strong  hand.  No  emeute  will  over- 
throw the  Hierarchy  while  he  lives — if 
then. 

All  the  business  of  the  Btatc — Ad- 
ministration, Diplomacy,  Justice — ^is  in 
the  hands  of  cardinals  and  priests,  and 
they  govern  all  things,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  The  road  to  wealth  or 
fame  or  power  is  through  the  Church, 
and  through  it  only  in  Rome.  The  pay 
of  a  cardinal  is  but  fotir  thousand  dollars 
—it  will  pay  for  his  stable:  but  this 
modest  income  is  supplemented  by  some 
richer  benefice ;  for  a  cardinal  must  live, 
and  he  cannot  live  on  four  tliousunti  dol- 
lars. No  cardinal  walks  the  streets — he  is 
a  Prince  of  the  Church,  Devout  Catho- 
lics believe  or  hope  that  the  cloak  of  a 
cardinal,  the  fVc*ck  of  a  priest,  cover  ho- 
ly men ;  the  undevout  doubt.  Tliey  say 
human  nature  is  stronger  than  any  cloak 
or  any  frock,  and  that  under  these,  walk 
men  just  like  other  men,  with  the  same 
hopes,  fears,  weaknesses,  strengths,  vir* 
tues,  vices,  loves,  hates.  It  may  well  be 
so,  and  we  ehal!  do  well  to  bear  it  in 
mind,  Tlie  destiny  of  Rome  will  not  l>e 
settled  by  any  thing  we  can  do  or  say  in 
America.  Old  way?,  beliels,  and  organ- 
izations are  powerful  there :  the  people 
do  not  respond  to  the  Mazzinis  and 
Garibaldis;  they  do  not  demand  a  re- 
public, nor  do  they  hunger  for  a  new 
religion.  Can  we,  can  any,  give  them 
these  f  Would  they  accept  them  if  of- 
fered ?  What  the  future  of  Rome  is  to 
be,  depends  upon  who  is  to  lead  thts 
people.  Have  they  a  Moses — have  they 
a  Washington  ? 

The  man  who  shall  lead  the  Italian 
people,  who  shall  unite  them  int<>  one 
nation,  the  heart  of  which  shall  beat  in 
Rome,  must  be  Hero,  Statesman,  Priest. 
Not  Garibaldi,  not  Mazzini,  not  Ratazzi, 
not  Antonelli — none  of  these.  Wluj  is 
he,  and  where  is  he  to  be  songht  for  I 
Let  the  future  tdl  t 


Note.— The  lost  jMipfi^-'*  Life  la  N^^  TdtI  ••  - 
has  Iwl  to  nuuij  luquiHoa :  what  t^  >;  T 

what   U  your   mmc^iy  I    Ac,  Ac*  :» 

HWJiMik— wliftt  iirp  tl»e  ftkct*— wluil  the  fxAltlaa  ? 
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1  DO  not  prc^t^nd  to  hare  disooTered 
tbe  Rirpoblk  of  EUewh&ro.  Mj  father 
Tiat4^d  il»  many  years  ago,  OthcrB  Iiatc 
been  there  mqcc. 

Where   U  it  i 

Of  eours*!,  anywhere  but  here. 

What  is  it  i 

A  most  remftrkable  land. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  1 
Kv  L  1  :  '  iucn.  There  arc,  to  b©  sure, 
%  til'  t  -uiji-iind-one  ways,  more  or  le&a 
Which  iif  these  nietbods  that  I  have  not 
tpeciflcd  it  wai  that  I  pursued,  I  decline 
U»  atotc  In  fact,  how  I  made  my  tran- 
sit thither  Is  not  worth  telling.  What 
veally  U  of  interest  is  the  odd  state  of 
IhingB  I  encountered  on  my  arrival. 
For,  as  a  blustering  Rocky-Moimtain 
guide  once  propomided  it — **  No  query; 
Trf  hen  thiir  ! '' 
p    I  for  me  to  premise 

^L  I  ii  language  differs 

aomirwhttt  from  ours,  but  rather  by  way 
of  exception  than  in  the  general  run. 
Thus  they  hava  a  public  aasembly  there 
which  the  people  call  the  Con  curie  of 
the  country. 

It  18  a  body  that  iu  a  measure  per- 
forms the  functions  of  our  Oongresa.  I 
went  to  their  capital  the  other  day.  I 
have  just  couie  from  there.  But^  how 
did  I  go  t  I  should,  myself,  have  no 
objection  to  state  the  exact  route,  dis- 
tance, and  rate  of  fare,  for  my  only  am- 
bitiou  19  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow-be- 
ioga  in  my  day  and  generation :  but  it 
ia  disagreeable  to  be  accused  of  partial^ 
ity;  and  I  suppose  that  charge  would 
be  brought  against  me,  if  I  should  state 
by  which  line  of  balloons  I  did  go.  Bo* 
•ides,  tt)  lje  aerious: — my  dear  friends, 
don*t  you  perceive  that  nil  this  is  going 
to  Ih?  ft  mere  fancy-sketch  ? 

Wt'U,  the  first  thing  I  did,  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  capital  of  Elt^whore  and 
booking  mywlf  at  a  spei^ies  of  hotel 
or  foo«ting-place  they  Imvo  there,  was 
ta  Tisit  the  Concurse,  then  in  session. 


I  was  much  disappointed  in  this  as- 
sembly. It  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  little  boys,  llie  exceptions 
were  a  few  old  women,  armed  with 
bunch  rods,  who  buULed  the  small  try 
a  good  deal,  and  every  now  and  then 
brought  them  to  what  they  called  **  a 
division/^  But  I  cannot  stop  to  ex- 
plain, for  I  have  more  important  mat- 
ter to  attend  to. 

As  I  was  hurrying  away  in  disgusti  I 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  official  cor- 
responding to  our  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
violently  dragged  into  a  dungeon  in  the 
building.  Here  I  found  what  is  called 
with  i]#^^  a  conmiitteo  ^^  of  old  women ; 
and  soon  ascertained  that  these  were  m>t 
real  school-marms,  as  I  had  up  to  this 
time  supposed,  but  only  dressed  up  so 
to  frighten  the  boys — this  being,  t>esides, 
considered  the  garb  of  honor*  Om  of 
them,  a»  I  thought^  ieemed  rather  athnmed 
of  Ail  costume. 

They  explained  to  me  that  they  were 
the  committee  on  **  the  Infernal  Eeve- 
nue.'* 

"  We  call  it  InUrrud  in  my  country/* 
said  I. 

"  O  well,  it*8  all  the  same,^*  says  they, 

"  I  think  it  likely,**  says  I.  "  But  why 
am  I  thus  arbitrarily  seized  i  ** 

**  You  come  from  tlie  U— d  8t — s  of 
A — a  ?  "  saya  they, 

I  tore  open  my  vest  and  shirt,  an€l 
exhibited  the  American  fowl  (done  in 
India  ink  and  vermilion)  upon  my 
breast.  Said  I,  sublimely :  **  —  gentle- 
men, could  yuu  look  into  my  heart,  you 
would  find  its  counterpart  there.^^ 

*^  Enough  r*  said  they.  **  We  are 
convinced." 

"  Now  then,"  says  they,  **  we  want  to 
consult  you  about  the  Infernal  Revenue 
System  of  our  Republic." 

I  protested  : — "  But,  —  gentlemen^ 
that  is  a  business  in  which  I  have  had 
no  experience*  I  have  not  studied  the 
systems  of  other  countries— I  have 
never  tumixl  my  attention,  even  tem- 
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porarily,  to  the  subject.  My  views  are 
Immnturc ;  and,  eren  at  tbat^  of  the 
vaguest  kind." 

I  wish  jou  could  have  seen  the  old 
women  {t\s  they  seemed)  brighten  up  as 
I  spoke.  Scarce  could  they  contain 
themselves  till  I  had  done,  when  they 
rII— AS  I  thought — cried  with  oue  ac- 
cord: 

**  The  very  man  of  all  the  world  wo 
need ! " 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  it  must  be  bo,  bo 
be  it.  I  dare  say  we  ah  all  get  up  some- 
thing between  U9  that  will  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people/^ 

**  Doubt  it  not,'*  siud  they,  *^And 
now,  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

I  was  tulten  all  aback— I  was,  really. 
Kot  one  definite  idea  had  I  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  stran£*e  as  it  may  seem, 
under  the  circumstJinces  I  felt  Ibme  lit- 
tle delicacy  about  putting  forward  an 
entire  system.  Watching  me  as  I  pon- 
dered the  matter,  the  old  women  (as 
they  seemed)  at  first  paid  strict  heed, 
expecting  me  to  play  Sir  Oracle ;  but, 
as  I  remained  silent  for  at  least  five 
minutes^  one  after  another  began  to 
nod,  nod,  nod,  and  soon  they  one  and 
all  were  fast  and  sound  asleep.  Yet  did 
I  suspect  that  one  of  them  was  only 
making  believe. 

I  looked  anxiously  towiirds  the  door. 
But  there  stood  the  vigilant  sergeant- 
a<r-arms,    I  became  depressed. 

Suddenly,  a  brilliant  idea  occmred  to 
me,  and  I  said—"  Fiz  I  ** 

And,  at  that  word,  they  all  awaked. 

"  —  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no 
]deafl  of  my  own,  but  I  can  tell  yon 
what  they  do  in  my  country — the  land 
of  the  great  8tripe<l  peacock,  in  which 
imde  the  most  intelligent  and  aaga- 
dous  people  in  the  known  or  unknown 
world.^* 

They  shouted,  joyfully—**  O^  let  ub 
hear.** 

**—  gentlemen/'  said  I,  "on  wh«t  do 
you  suppose  we  found  our  Ke venue  8ys» 
tern?** 

"On  Expenditure,^*  said  one, 

**On  Pm^hirtion,"  Ptiid  another. 

*i  On  '. 

"  On  t  t  fourth. 


''  On  Tin,"  said  a  fiRh.     llt^re  was  \ 
terrible    outcry,    and    various    cbarg 
were  made  as  to  what  was  meant,     Bat" 
the  old  —  gentlemen  mem  here  of  the 
Committee,  refdsed  to  explain, 

''  Wrong,  all,"  said  L    **  We  found  it 

on  VlftTTJE." 

**  Wonderful !  "  said  they,  in  choms, 

"  VimrrE,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  a  state,*' 

**True,"  said  they,  eagerly — aod  yet 
not  »o  eagerly,  but  that  it  appeared  1 
me  that  one  or  two  of  them  had  i 
doubts.  One  of  them,  in  t> 
th^  Ofi*!  I  had  noticed  ief>eral  ti^. 
looked  keenly  at  me.  But  litj  Miid 
nothing.  I  began  to  fancy  that  he  trot 
a  real  man. 

"But  that  can  scarcely  be  called  Vir*^ 
tue  that  has  not  been  tempted  and  i 
superior  to  temptation/* 

**  We  see  it/*  said  they. 

"  Accordingly,  we  have  so  arranged 
our  Be  venue  System  as  to  tempt  ererv 
body." 

**  Bcautifhl ! "  they  exclaimed, 

[I  think  we  all  took  a  drink  upon  it 
tdl  but  m^.  They  have  Hquor  la  th 
country — of  whichj  more  anon.] 

I  told  them  that  in  pursuance  of  tlm 
notion  of  ours  about  encouraging  disin- 
terestednesa,  we  had  what  wo  callni  an 
Income  Tax  ;  and  that  we  had  priutod 
briefs  of  it,  which  no  one  could  possibly 
understand :  so  that  every  body'a  virtue 
prompted  him  to  pay  the  utmost  that 
he  could  imagine  in  it. 

"But,  if  a  man  hasn*t  much  imag 
tion  ? "  said  they. 

"  Then,  there  again,  we  save  the  soult 
of  many  fron^  the  sin  of  perjury.*' 

I  told  them  bow  we  had  puMi^ltod  i 
large  volume  of  directions,  itij^tnictionj 
constructions,  deductions,  and  warnings, 
which  had  already  reduced  some  thou- 
sands of  small  tradesmen  to  a  condition 
of  idiocy,     "Indeed,"  said  I,  "  wc  f    ■  i 
made  this  also  absolutely  unintelli 
with   the   same   charitable  puriKi^e    ol 
saving  the  consciences   of   those  who 
iivK'ht  otherwise  have  stretched  them  n 
I  it  (,!.•." 

"  Wonderftil  I— Exqainlte  I  el 

old  —  goDtlemon,  a^  they  x  uj 
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pencils,  and  took  their  notes:  "We 
roiwt  have  eomethinc^  of  the  same  sort," 

I  told  them  thincr^  that  it  would  take 
too  U*ng  to  eniimerat^  here.  I  con- 
Unuvd : 

"  I  think  we  haye  made  mme  mm- 
takes,  however.  For  example,  we  tax 
the  productive  labor  of  a  ba^ic-ball  club 
in  this  way:  License  to  play— aa  an 
cxhihitinn — on  the  boll,  and  on  all  its 
matcriali*,  n^iatitn — on  the  bat — on  the 
catch — ttd  fidi^rmti — ^pi^r  foot  run — on 
tbe  caiiTas  shoei— on  the  bloody  noses 
and  the  black  eyes  (baving  stamps  for 
the^e) — oil  the  amount  of  the  »core. 
Uaw  can  thr?y  manufacture  any  enthusi- 
asm under  such  drawbacks  ?— Again, 
we  hare  jngt  had  a  serious  controversy 
on  the  pickle  and  bcot-t^p  qucHtion. 
And  I  fuM^jMpe  great  trouble  al>out  the 
exportation  tax  on  peanuts." 

Yori  should  have  ^eo  the  old  —  gen- 
tlemen write ! 

»*  What  I  Do  you  tax  peanuta  ?  '*  said 
tbey.  **  Tlmt  is  a  source  of  revenue  that 
baa  heretofore  eaoaped  ua.**  And  they 
took  a  not<^  of  it, 

**  O,  yes/*  said  I :— (if  I  made  an  in- 
correct Btatement  I  beg  to  be  Bt.»t  right :) 
— **  jK-anuts  jiyube  paste,  okra  sccds^ 
currant  jelly,  gootfr-yoken,  pennyroyal, 
popprti  com,  popguns,  ginger-pop,  po- 
tato-mi! Ifi,  balloons,  dolLs'-heads,  aa- 
cotches  dirt-pies,  partridge- borriet*,  wiu- 
t4»rgreei»,  '  yarbg  ^  in  general,  the  skins 
of  that  animal  that  is  never  mentioned 
to  cars  i»u!ite,  puns^  poke-juice,  thimble- 
rig^ers'-peas,  essence  of  fudge  and  all 
othr«r  «'3¥ence5,  skimmerton-pans,  corn- 
oobs  when  used  as  corks,  shades  of  trees 
when  more  than  forty  feet  high,  pigs'- 
tftila,  cobwebs,  pin^wheeb,  water  (whea 
red  hot),  blushes  (the  fancy  article), 
matehea  (when  not  made  in  heaven), 
broken  cliina,  wind-bags  (clerical  ex* 
ceptcd),  achea  and  ails,  toe-nails  and 
finger-uailB,  megrims,  fosnil  remains, 
MbpuIlA^  laggera,  loafers,  and  fillibustere 
(wbon  not  in  Congreft;*)^  mosquito-bills^ 
brick <4  (when  in  the  hat),  brass  (on  the 
face),  brooms  (when  they  sweep  clean), 
bulHiMi  rwhi?n  youVe  got  it,  but  bears 
ar  ,  threads  (of  a  fitory),  urn- 

!ir,  _i  the  umbrelltt  of  Paul  Pry  Is 


excepted),  snuff-boxes  (but  that  of  Rob- 
ert Macairc  goes  free  on  account  of  the 
squeak,  and  all  otheni  that  can  be  made 
to  squeak  exactly  like  it  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege),  boot-jacks, 
tattle,  double-<listilled  nonsense,  candy* 
horses,  hair-«nfpj)ings,  Flaxman^s  de- 
signs, beverages  (except  au  natnrft}^  ci* 
gar  stvunps,  hollow- ware  (excluaivo  of 
pobticiansi),  darknrs8-that-can-l>o  felt, 
the  pills  of  Pilllcoddy,  the  poor  man's 
plate  of  raisins  at  so  much  a  pound,  the 
rich  man's  plate  of  silver  at  three  cents 
an  ounce  (but  five  dollars  and  thirty- 
four  cents'  worth  goes  free),  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  gastric  jutce,  bon- 
nets (will  you  believe  me,  —  gentlemen !)» 
hoop-Bkirts,  hoop-skirt  eteel,  hoop- 
skirt  hoops,  hoop-skirt  bindings,  hoop* 
skirt  cotton,  hoop-skirts  in  the  abstract, 
hoop-skirts  in  the  concrete,  hoop-skirts* 
in  their  inception,  progress,  and  com- 
pletion  (but  cut  tapes  and  small  warcn 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hoop*8kirta 
are  excepted),  hoop,  whoop,  and  hur- 
rah I " 

The  old  —  gentlemen  gasped  for 
breath.     Bo  did  L 

There  waa  a  momentary  pauijie,  and 
then  a  mighty  cheer  burst  forth. 

**  Ilurrah  1  hurrah  !  hurrah  I  Three 
more,  and  a  tiger  1  '*  cried  they.  And 
then  we  had  a  reguhir  break-down ^ — 1 
mean,  an  impromptu  jig.  Only,  the  one 
that  I  susj>ected  to  be  a  real  man  sat  still. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  my  country- 
men that  these  things  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  what  one  would  suppose  to 
have  been  a  most  serious  discussion. 
But  The  Republic  of  Elsewhere  is  a 
Yvry  queer  laud. 

The  old  —  gentlemen  sat  down,  ex- 
hausted. But  they  were  still  much  ex- 
cited, and  gave  rae  another  round  of  ap- 
pla use.  *'  Enmre  !  Encore  ! ''  tb ey  cried. 
In  their  language  that  means — more  of 
it  1  more  of  it  1 

*'  Beware,  gentlemen  I "  said  L  **  That 
is  but  one  section  of  the  Law,  There 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  sec- 
tion»,  and  nineteen  more  to  tbo  Augend- 
atory  Act.  I  should,  perhaps,  detain 
you  too  long,  were  I  to  go  into  tlie 
items  of  every  one  f  " 
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Thb  staggered  thern^  us  well  it  Kiight, 

However,  one  of  them  thought  to 
dodge  the  difficulty,  und  usked  ;  '^  Can 
you  Dot  theu  state  in  brief  what  articles 
mainly  you  tax  t " 

"  Geatkiritn^^*  B«id  I^  **  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  scud  for  a  dictionary  of  your 
language  f " 

They  looked  eurprised,  but  did  eo. 
The  aergeaut-ttt-arms^  with  the  assistance 
of  a  porter,  brought  it  in.  It  was  about 
quadruple  the  size  of  Worcester^  They 
told  me  it  contained  four  hundred  and 
el^teeu  thousand  and  some  hundred 
words. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  gentlemen,  if  one 
of  you  will  take  a  pencil,  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  go  through  to  the  last 
page,  putting  a  check  against  all  the 
nonuB  Bubptautive,  you  will  have  our 
gystem,  exactly.  We  hired  a  man  to  do 
it  for  UB.  It  took  him  sixteen  days,  at 
ten  hgurs  a  day — hard  work/^ 

"  How  simple  r*  said  they. 

^*  Perfection,'^  saitl  I. 

[Wc  now  took  a  recess.  I  think  some 
of  the  old  —  gentlemen  yiaited  the 
bar-room,  which  in  their  language  they 
style  "refectory."  I  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody— dry.  When  they  returned  they 
were  in  fine  spirits ;  but  I  felt  a  little 
mad  at  the  unjust  discriminatioD.  Per- 
haps tliis  W415  the  reai^on  that  just  here 
a  little  **  unpleasantness  '*  occuned.  In- 
deed, they  were  uncommonly  jolly.  It 
looked  as  if  they  had  put  a  little  lacing 
in  their  tea.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
fident that  that  African  fellow-citizcn 
who  has  the  monopoly  of  malt  liquors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Concurse  of  Else- 
where introduces,  surreptitiously  and 
not  seldom,  bladders  of  other  liquid. 
But  I  do  not  wisih  to  have  much  said 
about  it,  for  I  dare  say  he  is  a  worthy 
man,  and  the  temptation  (it  must  be 
confessed)  ia  excessive.] 

**  I  say,  young  man,"  remarked  one 
of  the  old  —  gentlemen  in  rather  a 
boisterous  way,  ^^  can't  you  give  us  some 
more  of  that  tax-liKt  1  It  was  almost  aa 
good  as  the  Negro  Minatrela — an  enter- 
tainment which  just  suit*  us." 

♦*  J*Io,**  said  I,  curtly.  **  My  time  is 
not  worth  much,  but  it  10  worth  too 


much  to  be  expended  in  that  way*^ 
I  was  a  little  miiSbd  at  l>eLng  set  a  de-^ 
gree  below  Negro  Minstrels. 

"  Sergeant-at-arms ! "  shouted  the  old 
—  gentleman.  I  stepped  up  to  him 
promptly,  and  extended  my  thumb  aod 
forefinger. 

**Call  him  again,^'  says  I,  "and 
there'll  be  a  nose  pulled."  He  didn't, 
I  didn^t.  But  a  difficulty  was  immi- 
nent. These  recreations,  in  the  ^hape 
of  scratching-matches^  are  coQimon 
among  the  old  —  gentlcmeu,  meo^l 
bers  of  the  Concurse. 

Luckily  for  me  —  for  I    should  no 
doubt  have  been  awfully  disfigured — i 
the  offended    individual    suggested    %\ 
compromiiie.     They  are  good   at  tl; 
sort    of  thing,   csjiecially  when    their  1 
own  interests  are  involved. 

**  Give  us  then,"  says  the  creatun;,  "  a 
ipecijU  example  of  the  ttt/rhing  of  your 
system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details,  unless  you  please." 

^^ Eficajr /     Encorr!     Some    more!'* 
shouted  the  rest.    The  African  fellow- 
citizen  had  heated  their  blood.     I  liavt  j 
observed  that  he  is  very  apt  to  Uavt^ 
this  eflect. 

The  direct  examiuation  waa  resmued. 

*'How  about  wool?"  waa  the  quoe^f 
tion  proposed  to  me, 

**  Gentlemen,"  replied  I,  with  sever- 
ity, "  I  am  a  consistent  Democrat,  and 
I  wonder  that  you  outrage  mo  by  ask- 
ing such  a  question.''     I  suppose  my 
aspect  muat  hare  been  very  alarmlngi 
for  the  inquiry  waa  not  repeated,    Thej  ] 
could  not  look  me  in  the  eye.    I  heard ^ 
them  whisper  something  about  *'flooo- 
ing,"  but  they  didn't  dare  sj>eak  out,    I 
think  it  probable,  also»  that  they 
a  good  deal  mystified  by  the  o.\proi»1 
sion,  *'  consistent  Democrat."    Ko  won- 
der. 

"  And  cigars  f "  said  another. 

I  wi*h  the  public  cotdd  hare  seen  tho 
look  of  virtuous  indi^iiation  I  put  om. 
If  I  ever  swore,  I  sli  '  M  i>  done  so  . 
then.    But  I  simp)  v 

*'*'  Old  —  geutlemeii  1  Du  yoo  mean 
to  insult  me  ? " 

"Ble58  us,  nol  "  said  they,  in  a  oef»| 
Toua  way;  for  my  previous  demouatrap  J 
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tloQ  bad  ovidently  Imprcdged  tUem  not 
m  IJttIa 

"  Well,"  said  I,  **  in  my  coantry,  now- 
ftd&ys,  wbco  you  say  '  cigars '  to  a  man, 
it  b  the  same  thing  as  ciilUng  him  a 
fflOQggler/' 

"The  taxes  are  high  on  tobacco, 
tlient'* 

**  Rather;- 

"  Very  much  rather  1 " 

**  Very  much  rather^' 

•*  Excessively  much  ruLhcr  ?  " 

•*Execnibly  much  rather,"  said  I. 
**  At  least,  m  smokers  say/* 

»*  There  must  be  n  large  revenue 
nu3ed  from  tobacco  ?  ** 

"Tlie  People  pay  enormously,"  re- 
plied L 

**  Wc  suppose  BO,"  said  one :  and  then 
Ihe  old  —  gentlemen  all  winked  at  each 
other;  which  I  thought  very  peculiar, 
not  to  Bay  midiguificil. 

"  But,  don't  your  Revenue  people 
seize  cigars,  sometimes  ?  "  asked  one. 

Saya  I :  **  They  seize  'em,  habitually/' 

•*  How,  then,  does  the  prosecution 
f<lldt — I  gnppo^    there   u  a  progecu- 

"  lu  smuko,  of  course,-'  says  L  "  How 
else  mn  a  cigar  end  f  But  excuse  me," 
continued  I;  "this  ia  a  painful  sub- 
ject- I  have  a  cousin  in  the  Revenue 
Busine^.  He  has  blo&somcd  lately* 
He  has  paid  me  fifty  dolbira  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again.     Let  us  change  it/* 

But  one  of  the  old  —  gentlemen,  who 
now  ttctuiUly  seemed  to  l)e  waking  up* 
persisted : 

"  Do  you  ever  squeeze  oranges  in  the 
Revenue  Business  ? " 

*♦  Yoj/'  says  I  (but  I  didn't  want  to 
■ay  it),  **  it  is  one  of  the  principal  buai* 
nes&es  of  the  Ri?venue  Business  to  do 
that  thing.  Orange-squeezers  at  present, 
in  my  Imppy,  free,  and  glorious  country, 
arc  as  thick  as  black  flies  in  August, 
and  what  we  c^U  *■  masters  of  the  tiitua- 

**  We  have  been  led  to  suspect  that 
there  is  sometimes  collusion  in  our  coun- 
try between  collectors  and  manufactu- 
fcra.    How  is  it  with  you !  '* 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York  and  other 
Iftfge  pLacea,  where  the  morals  of  people 


havo  been  corrtipted  by  indlBcriminate 
society,  perhaps— though  rarely^  even 
there.  In  the  Rural  Districts,  certainly 
not/* 

*^  Are  there  not  oddities  in  eome  i 
tricts,  in  the  accounts  ?  " 

"  That  dei>enfls  upon  what  you  call 
*  odd,^  *^  Bays  L  Oatch  me  committing 
myaelf. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  they. 

"You  mentioned  *'§tampt^  awhile 
ago,"  said  one,  "You  use  Revenue 
stamps  in  your  country  ?  " 

Sai<i  I :  **  I  must  ask  you  a  question, 
in  return.  Have  you,  in  your  country, 
fences  on  which  it  is  vainly  prcsciibed, 
Post  no  Bilj^  ?  If  so,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  which  a 
man,  in  any  moderate  business  in  my 
land,  would  present  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  if  all  the  stamps  he  had  dirtied 
his  fingers  with  had  been  applied  to  his 
own  person.  There  is  a  stamp,  sir,  for 
the  privilege  of  being  born ;  the  child 
is  brongbt  up  on  stamped  biscotine  ; 
and  a  man  thenceforth  goes  through  life 
accumulating  stamps,  much  faster  than 
gray  hairs,  and  much  more  numerous*  , 
SVere  they  feathers,  air,  he  might  fly  oil 
at  the  end  of  bis  mortal  course,  without^ 
the  assistance  of  the  angels.^* 

[I  think  we  here  took  another  drink. 
Then  all  looked  very  solemn.  I  felt  that 
a  vital  question  was  coming.    It  came.] 

'^*  Mow  do  you  martage  about  Sttimp- 
jitiee  f  '* 

"  Stamp-juU^f  *'  Baid  I,  meditatively : 
"  Don't  know  the  article/' 

"  Don't  know !  "--tbey  looked  at  each 
other  in  horror.  "  Why,  how  can  peo- 
pie  live  in  your  country  ?  Unhappy 
man  !  But  "—(and  tlicy  brightLniod  up 
as  they  looked  around,  fir;st  at  sundry 
drinking  utensils  scattered  about  among 
blue-books  and  Concuri^ial  Documents, 
and  then  waggishly  at  each  other,  and 
then  in  a  patrouizing  manner  at  me) — 
"  Why,  you  have  just  tasted  some  ! " 

I  sniffed  the  dungeon-air.  It  must  be 
admitted,  there  w*/^  a  slightly  spirituous 
aroma  about. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  I,  "  I  catch  your  meau- 
ing  now.  You  refer  to  what  wo  call 
Whibket, 
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"  Probubly,'*  mid  they. 

"  Ah  I  ^'  said  I,  proudly,  **  there  13  the 
pinnacle,  the  crown,  the  glory,  the  aure- 
«»la»  the  uinibiis  of  our  system.  We  tax 
the  manufacture  of  it  in  such  ft  way 
that  no  honest  man  can  possibly  remain 
in  the  busineaa.'* 

"  And,  the  conaequence  f  "  naked  they, 
breathlessly. 

**  Of  course,  every  man  goes  out  of 
the  business.^* 

**  Then,  there  is  no  Btarop-juice  made 
in  your  country  ?  '* 

'*I  thank  goodness,"  said  I,  "that 
otir  Government  derives  no  revenue  of 
any  account  from  that  detestable  traffic. 
You  have  but  to  look  at  our  returns. 
Some  scattering  distilleries,  indeed, 
work  along  with  a  few  hundred  gal- 
lon«  a  month,  but  the  whole  business  is 
cvidciitly  dying  out.  I  think  another 
ycjir  will  finish  it.  Behold  the  triumph 
of  Virtue  !  '*  But  the  old  —  gentlemen 
looked  at  me  in  dismay  and  pertur- 
bation. "  Wliat  a  terrible  country  I  " 
groaned  they.  Ajid  tliey  made  notes. 
And  they  converRcd  apart.  And,  pres- 
ently, one  aaid  :  ^*  Look  here,  my  friend, 
we  think  very  well  of  your  system^  in 
general;  but,  as  to  Stamp-juice,  I,  for 
one,  can't  go  it.  If  I  were  to  deprive  my 
constituents,— There's  no  use  talking — 
they  wouldn't  stand  tluiV^ 

And  tbey  all  got  together — all  but 
one — and  muttered  apart,  again.  And 
the  burden  of  their  muttering  was : — 
•*  What  a  deplorable  condition  of 
things ! " 

I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  my 
cflcap<?,  and  bad  nearly  reached  the  door. 

At  this  moment  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  had  uttered  no  word 
before  but  the  one  guttural  "  humph  " 
spoke  up. 

**  Scrgeant-at-arms  I  '*  said  he.  That 
official  entered  with  sunpicioua  pn>mpti- 
tude,  *^  AVill  you  pleaj^c  be  so  kind  as 
to  leave  the  room,  but  keep  the  doorf  *' 

I  bt*gan  to  feel  uncomfortable,  I  know 
not  wby.  The  old  gentlmmu  walked 
■lowly  up  to  nie,  and  atdd,  in  an  im- 
presf^ive  stage-whisper : 

"  Young  man,  you  have  detectives  in 
your  syptrm  ?  " 


I  felt  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  makn 
a  clean  breaat  of  things,  I  felt  that  all 
my  motley  was  about  to  be  stripped 
from  me. 

*'I— 1-— **  aaid  I :  and  there  I  stopped, 

**  Palter  not,^'  said  he.  **  Look  at  me, 
and  listen." 

I  looked  and  listened.  And,  as  I 
looked,  gradually  the  unworthy  gar- 
ments dropped  away  from  him,  and  suon 
he  stood  rcvealc<l,  arrayed  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  grand  old  bine  and  buff. 

I  recognized  a  Man. 

*•'-  Do  you  not  proceed,"  said  he,  *•*  on 
the  theory  that  every  man  is  a  cheat  1 
Are  not  honcist  men  made  nigues,  and 
rogues  made  doubly  vilhinous,  by  your 
iftool-pigeong,  your  caves-droppers,  your 
creepers  and  your  crawlers,  and  what 
not?  Does  not  your  whole  incompny 
hensible  farrago  foster  an  ever-increas- 
ing tendency  to  make  every  busiueaB, 
pursuit,  occupation,  a  mere  contest  of 
wits,  not  bcf  ween  the  man  and  his  gov- 
emmentj  but  between  the  man  und  the 
Bcoundrt'la  who  misrepresent  hLa.  gov- 
ernment t  Is  it  not  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  every  upright  and  high-minded 
man  ?  Is  it  not,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  mockery  and  a  ahame — a  mine  for 
diBhonest  officials— a  pitfall  for  the  hon- 
est trader  ?     Answer  me.^* 

I  was  obliged  to  answer — **  Tea.^* 

**  Is  not  your  whole  country,"  said  he, 
"  filled  with  repining^  and  discontent 
because  of  these  things  ? " 

I  was  obliged  to  answer,  again — 
"  Yea." 

**  Is  not  the  breath  of  every  busineaa 
drawn  short  because  of  these  impalpable 
cobwebs  in  the  air  ?  Are  not  the  ener- 
gies of  every  man  impaired  by  tliia  mi* 
asmatic  influence  which  no  man  knows 
how  to  provide  against?  Under  jour 
complicated  formulas  and  obscure  re- 
scripts,  is  it  possible  for  any,  the  clc&r- 
est-lu"iided,  nmn  to  know  whether  he  i« 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  of 
not  f  Is  there  amj  law  that  a  man  can 
venture  to  trust  him»elf  upon  ?  " 

■*  I  fc.ir  not,"  said  I. 

"  Is  it  not  tJie  whispered  belief  of  .nlT. 
that   rcputnlile    men    pay   disrcp 
and  pretended  informerw  for  the  ^  ..,. 
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legQ  of  canyiiig  on  their  tegitlmatc  busi* 

leil,  rather  than  have  that 

1  i^d^  and  their  names  pa- 

ie*!   Ulorc  tb«  public,  as  fraudulent 

lexers,  in  newspapi'rs  whofte  editors  or 

[tjndcratriippera  or©  perhaps  themselves 

Min  the  ring?*'* 

*•  It  ia^''  aiiiil  I, 

'•  And  wlicre  have  they  recoorae,  if  they 

lneeiAl  I  I1hvc»  they  a  trial  hy  jury  ?  Havo 

*^lhey  investigatioQ  berareuny  competent 

iind  diaintere^k'd  tribunal  ?   At  the  b*estj 

^  bare  they  any  thmg  but  the  throwing  of 

Jicc  before  one,  two,  tliree^  four,  five, 

Ict^c,   twenty   irresponsible    cadi^   here, 

(tliere.  and  everywhere  1  ■ ' 

"  They  have  not,'^  said  L 

**  Is  there  any  wrong  bo  monstrous  as 

not  to  have  been  perpetrated  undercolor 

of  Revenue  Law  ?   DociS  not  your  whole 

[land  reelc  with  the  infamy  of  your  pre- 

rleoded  seizures  and  real  collusions  ?   Do 

1^0%  your  informers  lose  your  government 

millions^  that  they  may  divide  huudreila 

i>f  thonnanda  among  them&otves  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  talk,"  aaid  I :  **  and  I 
beUrre  it" 

**  la  not  your  country  being  inclosed 

in  one  immense  network  of  Black  Mail, 

ifble  to  every  body  but  those  who 

[manacle  the  casts  ?     Arc  not  collector- 

liips  and  the  liko  becoming  the  *  big 

ftldngs,'  as  your  people  call  them^  of  po- 

lliticid  life,  with  more  *  money  in  them  ' 

'thai!    even   sf^at^   in   your   Congress  or 

fftalla  in  your  municipal  stables  ?  " 

*^  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  L 

•*  In  a  word,  is  not  this  awful  incubus 


of  yours  demoralizing  every  body? 
President,  Senators,  Congresamen,  ptil)lic 
officers  of  everj'  grade,  whether  appoint- 
ers  or  appointees?  and,  worst  of  all. 
The  People  themselves  ?  ^^ 

«  It  is,"  said  L 

'*  And  how  dare  you,  tlien,  little  vil- 
lain that  you  are,  come  here  and  make 
gibberish  and  fiircc  out  of  the  dit^truc* 
tion  of  your  country  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  your  people  ?    How  dare  you — ■* 

*'  Stop  I "  exclaimed  1 — for  I,  ton,  was 
fired  by  the  energy  of  the  speaker — 
"  Stop  I  You  wrong  me,  air,  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  the  disgust  I  feel  for  these 
things.  If  I  laughetl,  ^twas  but  in  tho 
bitterness  of  my  soul— and  is  not  such 
laughter  stronger  than  tears  ?  Is  not 
the  tinkle  of  the  jester^s  bell  more  po- 
tent than  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  1 
But,  if  you  itill  have  it,  Woe  to  my 
country,  Woe  1  I  know  it,  because  her 
People  will  forever  l>e  led  unresisting 
by  the  meanest  in  the  land;  because, 
their  grand  prerogative  of  a  Vote  they 
yield  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  all-but- 
criminul  classes ;  because  they  really 
seem  incapable  of  that  about  which 
tliey  are  always  prating — Self -Govern- 
ment. Forgive  me  the  grotesque,  and 
believe  that  1  have  a  heart  for  my  na- 
tive land,  as  well  as  yoti.^* 

Blue  and   Buff  gave  me  his    hand. 

Each  fell  on  the  other^s  breast.     The 

old  —  gentlemen  slunk  silently  away. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  was  nowhere. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  Miu^ENNnjH. 


A    SEA-VIEW. 

Jk  foamy  curves  along  the  amber  sands 
Plash  constant  at  my  feet  the  unresting  tides, 
And  where  stern  headlands  bulging  creased  sides 

Skirt  leagues  of  desolate  shore  in  sombre  bands. 

They  clutch  the  dripping  weed  with  ftitile  hands. 
Far  on  her  salty  gale  a  mad  g^ll  rides, 
Firm  on  her  glittering  road  a  schooner  glides, 

And  stalwart  from  thb  cape  the  light-house  stands 
Rock-rooted,  and  the  same  Tveird  story  charms, 

The  same  voice  tells  it,  lonely  ages  through. 
Now  raised  in  passion,  sinking  now  to  cahn, 

And  what  it  utt^crs,  no  man  ever  knew, 

More  than  yon  cedar  dangling  out  of  reach, 
Or  dark-blue  musael  twinkling  on  the  beach. 
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THE    VENUS    OF    MILO. 

(VENUS  VICTBEK.) 

**  When  I  entered  tor  the  last  time  that  magnifloent  hall  of  the  LouTre,  where  stands  on  her  pedestal 
the  ever-blessed  goddess  of  beanty,  our  belored  Lady  of  Milo,  the  diva  looked  down  on  me  with  a  ikoe  of 
monrnfol  and  tender  compassion.'*— DsxvaxcH  Heine. 

Goddess  of  dreams,  mother  of  love  and  sorrow, 

Such  sorrow  as  from  love's  fair  promise  flows, 
Such  love  as  from  love's  martyrdom  doth  borrow 

That  conquering  calm  which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Venus,  Madonna  I  so  serene  and  tender. 

In  thy  calm  after-bloom  of  life  and  love. 
More  fair  than  when  of  old  thy  sea-bom  splendor 

Surprised  the  senses  of  Olympian  Jove. 

Not  these  the  lips  that  with  empassioned  plaining 
Poured  subtle  heats  through  Adon's  languid  frame, 

Till,  over  cheek  and  brow,  their  kisses  raining, 
Thrilled  to  his  heart  and  turned  its  frost  to  flame. 

Thy  soul  transcending  passion's  wild  illusion. 

Its  fantasy  and  fever  and  unrest. 
Broods  tenderly  in  thought's  devout  seclusion, 

O'er  some  lost  love-dream  lingering  in  thy  breast. 

Thy  face  seems  touched  with  pity  for  the  anguish 

Of  earth's  disconsolate  and  lonely  heairts ; 
For  all  the  lorn  and  loveless  lives  that  languish 

In  solitary  homes  and  sordid  marts : 

With  pity  for  the  faithlessness  and  feigning. 

The  vain  repentance  and  the  long  regret. 
The  perfumed  lamps  in  lonely  chambers  waning, 

The  untouched  fruits  on  golden  salvers  set : 

With  pity  for  the  patient  watchers  yearning 
Through  lonely  casements  over  midnight  moors. 

Thrilled  by  the  echo  of  far  feet  returning 
Through  the  blank  darkness  of  the  empty  doors. 

With  sorrow  for  the  coy,  sweet  buds  that  cherish 

In  virgin  pride  love's  luxury  of  gloom. 
And  in  Uieir  fair  unfolded  beauty  perish. 

Fading  like  flowers  that  knew  not  how  to  bloom : 

With  sorrow  for  the  over-blown  pale  roses 
That  waste  their  perftunes  on  the  wandering  air : 

For  all  the  penalties  that  Uh  imposes 
On  passion's  dream,  on  love's  oiyine  despair. 
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FITZ-G^REENE    HALLECK. 

'        WITH   A    POBTRAm 


Hallbck  has  gone,  and  with  him 
how  much  of  grace  und  tenderness  and 
gentle  courtesy,  the  attributes  of  his 
life,  but  tinged  with  a  more  expressive 
beauty  a£  he  approached  the  end  of 
eftrttL  In  common  with  all  of  this 
generation,  we  have  beeo  familiar  with 
hia  writings  from  our  hoyhood ;  but  it 
wad  only  of  comparatively  late  yeare 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
tn&n.  Though  ever  attracted  to  him 
liy  the  manly  sentiment  of  hU  poetry, 
we  were  not  aware,  till  we  knew  him 
personally,  of  the  winning  manner  which 
he  displayed  in  intcroour»e  with  hia 
companions,  and  how  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  the  warmest  allegiance  of 
friendship.  In  this,  though  unlike  to 
him  in  many  respects,  he  resembled 
WasbiDgton  Irving,  in  a  certain  im- 
pressive Ojrco  of  character,  a  shrinking 
from  all  noi&y  pretences,  a  candid  open- 
ness of  diirjjosttton,  blended  with  dig- 
nity of  thought  and  feeling,  a  trustful 
leiming  on  otbers,  in  simple  confidence, 
the  mu«t  charming  and  pathetic  quality 
of  age.  With  these  graces  were  united 
the  delights  of  hia  ready  conversation, 
pouring  fijrth  the  rich  treaisurea  of  ob- 
servation an<i  reflection  in  anecdote  and 
je»t,  and  the  rare  refinements  of  a  rest- 
1^88)  forgetivc  intellect,  H;d  Ice k,  gladly 
ti  he  welcomed  the  attention  paid  to 
his  writings,  would,  we  are  confident, 
at  any  time  have  preferred  the  tribute 
of  affection  to  admiration  of  his  gcniuei, 
if,  indeed,  the  two  could  fairly  be  sepa- 
rated. As  we  stand  by  his  grave,  wc 
think,  KB  he  would  wish  us  to  think, 
of  the  man  before  the  author. 

We  would  endeavor,  in  this  paper,  to 
pr«  iM  of  these  genial  charactcr- 

lAti  life  and  writings,  with  pas- 

eagt^  Irom  Iiis  letters,  and  such  noticea 
of  his  conversation  p  our  memory  and 
the  ajfsistmici*  of  several  of  his  fHends 
may  enable  ua  to  recall.  The  career 
of  Hal  leek,  like  that  of  most  authors. 


though  he  was  indeed  hardly  an  author 
by  profession,  was  a  very  simple  one, 
with  few  remarkable  incidents  and  ad* 
ventures.  Intellectual  pursuitgi  aiti  quiet 
and  engrossing ;  they  have  their  history, 
copious  and  fertile  enough,  if  one  has 
the  vision  to  read  the  motive  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer;  but  it  is  uuobtru&ivc, 
sheltered  in  coticealment  and  obscurity, 
and  its  etudy  belongs  to  the  critic  and 
philosopher  The  life  of  an  author,  in- 
deed, is  generally  best  recordctl  in  his 
writings.  His  acquisitions  are  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  his  adventures,  for 
the  most  part,  arc  his  experiments  in 
his  various  books,  upon  the  ttinte  of  the 
public.  A  criticism  of  his  productions, 
an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  his  njind* 
is,  therefore,  his  l>e9t  biograjiby.  It 
happens,  rarely,  however,  in  America, 
that  the  few  persons  whom,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  privi- 
leged to  call  bcr  authors,  have  not  pur- 
sued tiome  other  occupation  than  that 
of  literature.  It  la  only  in  recent  year» 
tbat  authorship  ha^^  afforded  a  profits 
able  means  of  support,  and  the  depend- 
ence is  still  inadequate  and  precarious. 
A  few  writers  may  live  by  the  proceeds 
of  their  books,  but  they  are  the  lucky 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Irving,  in 
the  better  literaturo  of  the  country,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  favorable  example  of 
an  author  profiting  by  his  writings ;  but 
ho  was  a  merchant,  though  an  uu success^ 
ful  one,  in  his  j^outh,  and  his  resources  in 
ago  wcrv  materially  aided  by  his  govern- 
ment employments.  Prescott  is  to  be 
regarded  I  as  a  man  of  wealth,  indejKjnd- 
ently  of  h\^  profitable  books.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Longfellow  and  of  Ban- 
croft, who  has  l>c9idc«  held  high  official 
stations;  while  the  kistorian,  Hotley, 
has  probably  been  as  well  rewarded  by 
the  nation  as  by  the  booksellers. 

The  poet  Halleck  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  No  American  author,  prob- 
ably, has  been  more  sedulously  devoted 
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tu  the  panBuit  of  mental  cultivatioQ^  or 
with  better  resttlta  to  the  public  ia  the 
quality  of  hi*  writings;  yet  he  pur- 
^cba!?4.*<l  the  leiiJiire  of  tiutborBhip  by  the 
fcurruoder  of  a  great  portion  of  life  to 
the  uncongenial  occupation  of  a  baiiker's 
clerk ;  suuiijiing  up  the  enormoua  wewith 
of  others^  (jonlentlng  himself  with  airy 
poetic  numbcra.  *'  My  works,"  said 
Charles  Larub,  "are  certain  ledgeiB  in 
the  Imliji  Ilou^c:**  but  a  few  essays 
which  he  wrote^  Tvhen  the  druilgery  of 
the  day  was  f>ver,  will  be  bright  in  re* 
pvated  cditionfl,  long  after  the  volumi- 
'  nous  account-biioka  have  crumbled  into 
fdost.  So  Ualleck  might  have  referred 
the  inquirer  fc>r  his  **  writings "  to  a 
collection  of  manuBcript  folios^  record- 
ing the  business  operationa  of  the  great- 
est landed  estate  in  New  Y'ork,  while  his 
compact  volume  of  verses  was  cherished 
in  the  homes  of  taste  and  beauty  wher- 
ever wit  and  music  were  appreciated, 

Pitz-Qrceue  Halleek  was  born  at  Guil- 
<i>rd,  Connecticut,  July  8th,  1790,  His 
father,  Israel  Ualleck,  who  followed 
the  calling  of  a  tailor,  w^as  an  emigrant 
from  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He 
tiled  at  Guilford  in  1839,  at  the  age  of 
f  eighty- four  ;  and  is  remembered  in  the 
'  village  us  a  man  fond  of  books,  a  great 
reader,  of  extraordinary  memory,  full 
cjf  wit  and  anecdote,  and  of  most  cour- 
teous manners.  The  poet^s  mother, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Eliot,  of 
Guilford,  a  lady  of  irreproachable  worth, 
wa5  a  de^*endant  of  the  Rev,  John  Eliot, 
the  venerable  ^'  Apostle  of  the  Indians." 
She  was  married  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and 
died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  tifty'Seveu. 
1  8o  Hrtlleek,  by  virtue  of  his  pcj rentage, 
^wa»  well  entitled  to  the  twofold  citi- 
zenship which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  m 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  His  chihl- 
hood,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  marked 
by  his  goorl  conduct  and  intelligence ; 
and  the  familiar  incident  is  recalled, 
comjn(»n  to  many  of  the  New  England 
i  pupils  of  his  day,  of  the  boy  being  suro- 
luoued  by  the  village  schoolmaster  to 
recite  to  visitorB,  in  proof  of  proficiency, 
the  famous  little  poetical  speuch,  then 
0oinrihmg  of  a  novelty,  WTitten  by  iho 
r^tsaUle  JJa  rid  Evcrttt^  boginnrng  : 


*'  T6u*d  sc4ree  tsspeet  cmo  of  mjr  ago 
To  upcaJc;  tn  pabLic  un  the  fta^/^ 

Armed  with  this  common  school  csdu* 
cation,    and  having    already  displayed^ 
an  aptitude  f\»r  verse,  after  a  tominn 
ry  employment  in  a  store  in  hi*  uativ^l 
place,  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York^A 
about  the  age  of  eighteen ;  became  there 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  the  mem- 
orable financier,  Jacob  Barker ;  was,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  engaged  for  a  short  time^ 
on  his  own  account,  in  a  general  coiuQtia- 
sion  business  in  the  city ;  visited  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
18S3 ;  and,  after  bis  return,  was  ff^r  momj 
than  twenty  years  occupied  as  an  account 
ant  in  the  private  real-estate  office  of 
John  Jacob  Astor;  till,  at  the  age  of 
fiily-nine,  he  retired  to  pass  the  remain- 
ing  eighteen  years  of  his  life  ia  retire-^ 
mcnt  at  his  birtlrplace.    Thus,  with  i 
exception  of  the  few  dates  of  Lis  poetical^ 
publications,  may  be  recorded,  in  a  iin- 
gle  paragraph,  the  prominent  e  Yen  to  of 
Hal  leek's  career. 

Halleck's  first  appearance  iu  print  i 
a  poet,  was  as  the  author  of  some  versciiij 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  ncvcn* 
teen,  winch  a  friend  at  Guilford  obtaiD-^ 
ed  in  manuscript  and  sent  to  IIolf*s  Co- 
Iwmlrian^  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  iu 
which  they  apjK'ared  with  an  e(ht4)rialJ 
comment,  to  the  effect :  ''  Many  nuistcre* 
of  the  art  would  be  proud  of  being  the 
author  of  this  production  of  a  ynung 
apprentice," — a  compliment,  whiob«  as 
we  have  heard  >Ir.  Hallcck  humorouslj^g 
remark,  would   have  given  him  mot\ 
lasting  satiBfnclion  had  be  not  seen 
repeated  in  the  ^ame  Btereoty[>e  plrnis 
shortly  after  by  the  journal]  r  ' 

receipt  of  another  copy  of  v*  ri 

another  new  contributor. 

We  have  met  with  no  copy  of  this 
poem;  but  another,  the  serond,  whkh 
appeared  in  print,  was  reriverl  a  few 
years  ago,  though  it  has  not  l>ecn  in- 
eluded,  we  believe,  in  any  edition  of 
the  author^a  po<:ms.  It  is  entitled  '*The 
Iron  Grays ;  ^'  a  martial  etfujs^iun,  u  spli 
ited  fftinp-song,  in  honor  <»f  **  Bwiir 
V,  1 1  ant    corpit,**  ^i  \ 

A  troop  of  v^i  , 

in  IbU,  cikmo  fut^f^td  in  deieucia  of  the 
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city  in  oue  it  were  atUcked,  which  it 
was  not ;  and  '*  among  whose  hundred 
and  odd,  rank  and  file,  the  author,**  as 
Lo  tells  U8,  "  had  the  honor  of  being 
mutttered ;  the  pay  of  each  soldier  during 
a  thfee-mooth'8  campaign  bdng  eight 
dollars  per  month,  out  of  which  he  paid 
a  Uttlc  loss  than  eight  dollars  per  day  for 
liis  ihikTc  of  the  mess-table  expenses," 

The  sentiment  of  the  verses^  *'  Tlio 
Iron  Grays,'^  as  in  all  of  Halleck^e  po- 
etry, 18  Honnd ;  and,  as  usual  with  him, 
)  u  relieved  from  any  suspicion  of  in- 
pidity,  by  a  playful  touch  of  humor,  as 
I  the  reference  to  th^  fame  of  its  dar* 
ing  chieftain : 

W«  Ivijie  (ho  wisath  of  boaor 
Afoimd  tbo  wttirioir*!  faroiTt 
Wlto,  lit  hh  «iunti7*i  aUw,  brodtbd* 

tfllO  Itf^-dflTOtiog  TOW* 

And  shall  wq  to  the  Iran  Ontyi 

Thts  ttu*cd  of  pratM  deny. 
Who  froeiy  nrorc^  in  dangot'a  day, 

i^QT  their  Qj&tivo  La^id  to  dio  ? 

F&r  o*0r  oar  litoodiug  country 

Ko'er  lowered  a  darker  sturmi 
Then  bade  tbcm  round  their  galliLtit  cliief 

Tho  iron  pHalnnx  form. 
WTven  first  their  banner  waved  In  nfr, 

lonufiun'a  bacida  wore  iti^hi 
And  the  biiLttle-drum  boat  lotig  and  loud. 

And  tbo  torch  of  wwr  blitued  high  I 

ThoDgb  stitl  bright  gloam  thoir  bajonctiw 

Unstained  with  hoctile  gore,— 
Faf  disUnt  jot  ia  Siigliiiid*«  boat* 

Uabeord  her  fliumon*a  roar,— 
Yet  not  in  vain  they  fLoifr  to  nniUB  i 

It  Claude  tho  fbemam  know 
Th«.t  many  a  gallant  heart  ranat  UMkd 

Ere  freedom'!  itar  be  low. 
Ouanii  of  a  aatjon's  doituiy  1 

m^h  U  that  uatioii^a  clium. 
For  nut  tmkncrwn  your  epicil  proudi 

JSor  your  doHiig  diieftaia^a  namew 
'Tk  f otLff  to  «hidd  th«  doaiMi  tioa 

TTiiit  bind  to  life  tho  hoart. 
That  inmate  wi<  ti  lb<^  earltMt  braatb, 

A*d  with  our  hurt  depart, 

Tlift  atlJTel-BiiiDe  of  b«auty. 

What  lu'titt  but  bottads  to  ttel  t 
Her  Angers  buckled  on  tb40  belt 

That  ■he&tboi  your  gfofunijig  eteel ; 
And  if  the  Boldicfr'a  honored  death 

tn  battle  bq  your  doom* 
Cor  inara  thall  hid  the  fiowcn  be  green 

That  bloiaotn  round  your  tomb. 

T^oad  en  tho  path  of  duty, 
I  of  tho  patzlot  brnvf', 
I  to  mdi,  at  bonar*a  call, 
'  ••  To  glofy  or  th«  graro," 
ir«r  hid  yout  flag  migun  bo  ttalrd 

TIU  fTouA  tU  oaglaa  aoar, 
Tin  thm  lAHle-dnua  baa  cxaaod  to  beat, 

AAd  tho  war-tofoh  tmtuno  more  I 
VOL.   L — 16 


The  next  poem  in  order  of  date  of 
which  we  have  any  notice^  the  earliest 
admitted  into  the  poet's  collected  writ- 
ings, "  Twilight,"  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Post  in  1818.  It  jft  in  a  thoughtful 
yein  of  feeling  befitting  the  theme.  It 
was,  however^  in  another  walk  of  poetry 
that  Halleck  was  to  make  his  reputation. 
Hia  mercantile,  or  rather  clerkly,  life, 
was  one  of  routine,  without  anxiety  or 
hazardous  responsibility.  It  afforded 
him  a  sufficient  support,  and  left  him 
free  at  all  times  to  gratify  hia  passion 
for  reading,  and  to  cultivate  the  best 
society  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was 
always  welcomed.  Coming  at  an  early 
age  to  New  York,  he  at  onco  identified 
MmselJT  with  it^  interests  and  mental 
habits.  It  afforded  themes  for  his 
Terse;  was  the  ^^main  region  of  his 
song ;  *^  he  loyoil  its  streets,  its  people, 
and  its  metropolitan  liberty,  though 
he  did  not  forget  the  scene  of  bis 
birth ;— for  hia  lyre  was  aever  struck 
with  a  more  cunning  hand,  or  gave 
forth  sweeter  strains,  than  in  his  poem, 
*'  Connecticut,'*  It  was  \dth  civic  top- 
ics, however,  that  his  muse  was  first 
engaged.  Tbo  incidents  of  city  life 
diverted  him  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  English  poets,  then 
in  the  ascendant^  and  fumiahed  fresh 
original  themes  for  Ids  peculiar  vein. 
After  ho  left  the  city,  Ualleck  loved 
to  return  to  it,  when  he  would  w  ander 
through  its  main  tboronghfares,  visit 
its  places  of  amusement,  and  dwell 
upon  its  historic  memories.  The  gal- 
lery of  the  Historical  Society  was  ona 
of  his  haunts,  where  he  saw  on  its 
walls,  in  the  porlraits  of  its  early  mem- 
bers, long-departed  personages  whom 
ho  had  embalmed  in  his  playful  ver- 
ses. Of  the  lato  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Bradish,  ho  was  a  warm 
friend,  **An  intimacy  of  more  than 
forty  years  with  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,'*  says  he,  in 
one  of  hia  ktters,  *'has  rendered  his 
memory  particularly  dear  to  me/*  In 
these  visits  to  New  York,  he  never  for- 
got the  old  holiday  of  his  youth,  the 
**  Fourth  of  JTuly  !  "  Wlieu  everY  cvtv- 
aten  who  could  €aca^o  \iwV.  ?i^  ^x^m  \5siSi 
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noise  and  tumult  of  that  boisterous  cele- 
bration, Halleck  might  be  seen  making 
his  way  in  the  throng,  regardless  of  tho 
tumult  and  the  explosiona.  He  liked^ 
he  said,  "  the  life  of  the  gceoe/*  It  was 
something  in  the  spirit  of  the  retired 
tallow-chandler,  who  came  to  town  on 
**  melting  '*  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1810^  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,* 
a  youth  of  exquisite  poetic  sensibility, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  humorous,  ho 
commenced  and  continued  through  the 
BesBon  the  aeries  of  poems  contributed 
to  tlie  Ei^enhig  Poit^  known  from  the  sig- 
nature  attached  to  them,  **  The  Croak- 
ers." The  thirty- five  poems  which  ap- 
peared that  year  are  pretty  nearly  di- 
vided between  the  poets.  Two  were 
their  joint  compositions :  the  verses  "  To 
Mrs.  Barnes,"  and  the  capital  satiric  po- 
em "To  Mr.  Simpson,"  the  manager 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  recommending  an 
enlistment  of  the  politicians  in  his  com- 
pany^  and  pointing  out  their  parts : 

How  nicely  noir  would  Spcnw?r  fit 

For  *•  OtrexTuiich  **  and  ••  Itajaxi3ft ;  ** 

Vdii  Bunm,  tn  i  -     '-  —\  thin* 

Would  make  r  kquin  ;  ** 

Clinton  wotU'l  I  '  l>it'k,"  the  surly, 

Tho  liMirocd  '*  I'aii^kwii"  xusd  gturo  "liord  Bm> 

Woodworlh  (whose  flame  the  mtiBO  shall  hallow)^ 
Is  qtiitif?  at  home  in  '*  JmrtJOd  Shallow ;  ** 
And  i!>lipp«r7t  smooth-faced  TaUuiodgo  vUmds 
A  *'  Joicph  duriiiico  "  to  yotu-  hondA. 

I>rake^a  lines  have  an  easy  flow,  and 
are  never  pointless;  but  Hallock^s  are 
more  concentrated  in  expression.  To 
Draka  we  owe  **  The  American  Flag,"  in 
a  glowing  burst  of  inspiration  ;  but  Hal- 
leck  gave  it  the  four  concluding  lines — 

*  An  ttaecdoto,  often  related,  assdgiu  tbu  first 
ooqiuuntaiLcc  of  H&lleck  with  Drake  to  an  aod- 
deatAl   OQOounter   cm  the   Battery;    whi^n,  on   a 
nuAmer-AftcniOQa,  after  »  ahowrr,  ITallfiT^k,  in  tho 
oourseofooDvoiwnoq  with  n  '  -ht« 

of  another  world,  fksctfolly  i  No 

beaYon  to  him  " to  lonaBft iifiM.  ....  .  ach 

then  Bpannod  the  &ky,  and  imd  iho  poet  iJampttolU" 
Droke^  who  was  fltnudim^g^  by,  caught  the  cxprvauon 
with  chamctrntitia  glee,  &nd  from  that  moment  toole 
HAllock  to  hk  heart.  Tho  iwDe  di  J  occtu-  pn^tty 
much  m»  UBually  rolftted  ;  but  Ibii  wai  tioi  the 
int  mcctinn  of  tho  jtocis.  They  knew  tttich  othor 
boibro.  Dr.  I>o  K*y,  tb«>  nf^ttnTitist,  the  third  pw- 
nm  in  tlklt  e«Bftn«nDr,  '  rdovily  «iilt«d 

Ovilfard,  hcottvlit  a  kt  1  liun  to  0«Ue«k 

i9«0  hl0titiar,  B»d  TV  o  ac^^uAixttaiLoo 

witliDnJa^  who  wAt  tha  imfihQMn*htyf  ol  I}6  Kay. 


FoTMfter  float  thai  iluidard  ^f>Qit  t 

Whoro  hroathes  the  fo&  \mi  lalii  bcfovie  tut 

With  Fre-iwlom*B  foil  txaioath  our  fifvt. 
And  Freedom*!  baxioer  atraamkig;  o*«r  ui  !• 

a  splendid  improyement  on    the  pre» 
vious  somewhat  prosaic  ending ; 

And  fixed  jib  yoDdpf  or>i  Hi  vinr,  _ 

lliAt  saw  thy  bonn  ;  furlcdi 

Shall  thy  proud  Otar-^  hlnc, 

The  guard  imd  gieirj'  oi  luc  world. 

"The  Croakers,"  of  course,  made  m 
sensation.  Since  the  days  of  "  Salma- 
gundi^^ there  had  been  nothing  so 
witty  to  disturb  the  routine  of  com- 
mercial and  political  life.  The  game, 
too,  was  worth  the  candle,  when  tlie 
players  had  for  their  puppets  such  ce- 
lebrities as  Andrew  Jackson,  Be  Witt 
Clinton,  the  omniscient  Mitchill,  Hosack, 
and  Francis,  of  social  fame,  the  stock 
actons  of  Shiipson,  Minahull,  unsurpass- 
able in  bathos,  and  immortal  Lang^ — 

Stat'Csman  !  Sskf^l  and  editor 
Of  Uio  Ke5W  York  Gnzottep 

We  might  linger  over  thi?90  ^arkling 
pages,  and  reproduce  from  their  mirth- 
Ikil  chronicle  the  qtiaint  life  of  New 
York  half  a  century  ago — no  qu«*erer, 
perhaps,  than  our  own  in  those  days 
of  Wood  and  Hoffman*  But  we  must 
hasten  on,  for  we  have  yet  much  to  say 
of  the  poet. 

A  like  inspiration  which  produced 
**  The  Croakers,**  gave  birth,  before  the 
end  of  tho  year,  to  *'  Fanny,"  a  serio* 
comic  poem,  with  more  of  the  satiric 
than  the  sentimental,  written  in  a  btyle 
wluch  Lord  Byron,  following  Frere  (in 
**  Whistlecralt "),  and  Bemi,  the  father 
of  the  race,  had  made  fashionable  in 
Bcppo,  Halleck  caught  the  trick.  He 
had  already  sketched  hi*  dramntU  p^r- 
mmmm  *^  The  Croakers ;  *"  he  now  brought 
them  on  the  scene  in  a  body,  revolving 
in  the  brilliant  circle  of  fajihionable  life, 
*' Shoddy'*  had  not  then  a  name  in 
Webster ;  but  the  thmg  existed,  and  the 
poet,  in  the  most  delightful  verse,  show- 
ed how  flimsy  it  all  was.  The  poem 
meets  the  Horatian  stand ariL  It  will 
charm  on  a  tenth  perusal. 

To  tho  separate  poems,  %vhich  long 
coni{>oiod  the  only  acknowledged  vol- 
amo  af  Mr.  Halieck'a  writings,  **  Aln- 
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wick  CaflOe,'*  "  Matco  Bozzaris,"  and  the 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude* 
nre  familiar  to  every  school-boy 
ttid  H  1  in  the  land.     They  were 

80W(!  i  that  Ualleck,  like  Camp- 

bell, lor  a  time  ^'  afraid  of  the  shadow 
of  his  reputation,"  rci\ised  to  add  otU* 
ers  to  the  n amber,  leat  he  should  faU 
short  of  his  own  staadard.  After  a 
long  silenccT  however,  in  1864  he  ven- 
turetl  before  the  public  with  a  poem,  or 
rather  group  of  poems,  entitled  **  Young 
America;"  which^  if  it  did  not  increase, 
certainly  did  not  diminish,  his  fame.  It 
Wds  h\»  Itt^t  appearance  in  print* 
Halleck-d  collected  writings  are,  we 
tlieve,  not  much  known  in  England, 
lough  particular  poems  are  popularly 
current  When  the  poet  visited  Edin- 
burgh, he  called  at  a  bookfttoro  for  one 
of  Scott *8  volumes,  wbich  the  book- 
iller  had  not  then  at  hand  :  but  com- 
Qdcd  to  his  visitor,  in^t^ad,  "  a  cnpi- 
Poem  which  had  just  been  pub- 
Ilabed  at  Greenock.''^  It  was  a  reprint 
of  Hallcck^s  "  Fanny."  There  were  one 
or  two  translationa  of  hia  verses  with 
which  he  was  pleased.  "  Marco  Boz- 
tan^  *♦  vrfi?>  translated  into  modem  Greek 
i  by  George  D,  Canale^  a  na^ 

tr  r-ece,  and  published  at  Boston 

in  1859,  with  a  dedication  to  Waahing:- 
ton  Irving.  A  French  author,  M,  De 
Chatelaine,  translated,  in  verse,  one  or 
two  of  the  poems,  including,  wo  think, 
"Alnwick  Castle,*^  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  author  by  Mr,  Bigelow,  late  Min- 
uter at  Paris. 

While  on  hia  tour  in  Great  Britain, 


Halleck  read  in  an  English  paper  a 
poetical  adtlress  *'To  the  Critics  of 
England/'  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript,  and  which  hud 
found  its  way,  in  his  absence,  to  a  New 
York  journal  Judging  by  a  single 
stanza  which  the  poet  the  last  year 
recalled  from  memory,  it  must  have 
been  a  sufficiently  fpirited  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  BeWewers  of  those  days : 

Y-'  '  ,  :Lnf1  twice  have  we  nut 

flcM  nad  the  main  : 
All       ,  0  not  «atiBfl«l  yet, 

Sound  yotjr  bugk%  iir#  first,  aat]  w«*U  boatyoa 

We  have  alluded  to  the  poem  "Con- 
necticut." The  add i  tional  stiinras  which 
tht!  author  published  in  185lJ — turning 
chiefly  upon  Cotton  Mather,  whom  he 
makes  the  agent  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
old  and  the  new^  the  good  and  enl  of 
the  Puritan  dispensation — have  not,  per- 
haps, coming  as  a  sequel  to  a  poem,  the 
reputation  of  which  was  already  estjib- 
lished,  attracted  the  attention  which 
they  deserved.  They  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  poet  No  finer  study  fjf  Mather 
has  appeared ;  and  certainly,  alongside 
of  the  bittcTcat  denunciation  of  evil 
doing,  no  more  genial  praise  of  the 
virtues  of  New  England.  How  Hal- 
leck, with  all  his  city  habits,  loved  the 
ninil  scenes  of  his  birthplace,  these 
and  other  verses  witness.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  of  the  poet  *  wo  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readera  the  following  ej^rly,  and  hither- 
to unpublished,  poem,  by  Halleck,  on 
this  theme : 


A    FAREWELL    TO    COXNECTICUT. 

I  turned  a  last  look  to  my  de^i',  native  mountain, 
As  the  dim  blush  of  sunset  grew  pale  in  the  sky  ; 

All  was  still,  save  the  music  that  leapt  from  the  fountain, 
And  the  wave  of  the  woods  to  the  simimer-winc3*s  sigh. 

Far  around,  the  gray  mist  of  tho  twilight  was  etealing, 
And  the  tints  of  the  landscape  had  faded  in  blue, 

Ere  my  pale  lip  could  murmur  the  accents  of  feeling, 
As  it  bade  the  fond  scenes  of  my  childhood  adieu. 

Oh  !  mock  not  that  pang,  for  my  heart  was  retracing 
Past  visions  of  happiness,  sparkling  and  clear: 

My  heart  was  still  warm  with  a  mother's  embracing, 
My  check  was  still  wet  with  a  fond  sistcr^a  tear. 

•  Mt.  C.  Omhom  TiUou. 
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Like  an  infant^B  ^t  sleep  on  tbe  lap  of  its  ZBotlier, 
Were  the  days  of  my  childhood— those  days  are  no  more ; 

And  my  sorrow's  deep  throb  I  had  struggled  to  smother 
Waa  that  infant's  wild  cry,  when  its  first  sleep  was  o'er. 

Years  hare  gone  by,  and  remembrance  now  covexs, 
With  the  tinge  of  the  moonbeam^  the  thonghts  of  that  hour; 

Yet  still  in  his  day-dream  the  wanderer  hovers 
'Round  the  cottage  he  left^  and  its  green  woTen  bower. 

And  Hope  lingers  near  him,  her  wildest  song  breathing, 

And  points  to  a  future  day,  distant  and  dim. 
When  the  finger  of  stmset,  its  eglantine  weaving, 

Shall  brighten  the  home  of  his  childhood  for  him* 


Happily  for  the  bard,  the  vision  of  the 
closing  lines  was  realized;  and  long 
years  of  retirement,  "  fiiend  to  life's  de- 
cline," supported  by  the  love  and  solici- 
tude of  the  "  fond  sister ''  to  whom  so 
beautiful  an  allusion  is  made^  were  in 
store  to  cheer  in  age  the  gentle  heart 
of  the  poet. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Mr  Halleck^s  poems,  waa  the 
separate  issue  of  a  luxurious  privately- 
printed  edition  of  "  The  Croakers,*'  by 
the  Bradford  Club,  in  1860;  and  of  a 
similar  costly  edition  of  *' Fanny"  in 
18fi0,  projected  and  carried  out  by  Mr, 
William  L.  Andrews,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  admirer  of  the  author. 

Halleck  waa  much  gratified  with  the 
attention  of  the  Bradford  Club ;  for  no 
one  was  more  sensible  to,  or  valued  high- 
er, the  courtesies  of  life,  A  letter  before 
us,  addressed  to  Mr.  C,  C.  Morcau,  one 
of  the  **  Club,"  whose  admiration  of  the 
Halleck  Poems  had  led  him  to  preparo 
a  costly  illustrated  copy  of  the  work,  by 
the  insertion  of  engravings  of  portraits, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  volume,  has  a 
humorous  acknowledgment  of  the  at- 
teotioD.  "  I  hasten  (lie  writes,  May  34, 
1803),  to  beg  yoti  to  accept  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  high 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  your 
collection  of  illustrations,  proving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  me,  a 
devotednesa  of  your  time  and  taste  and 
treasure,  that  has  given  a  real  life-like 
exiateuco  to  subjects  of  which  my  all- 
unworthy  veracs  only  dreamed.  Hence 
forth  I  shall  scorn  the  simplicity  of 
print,  and  refer  to  your  splendid  volume 
sn  the  pride  of  Prior^s  chameleon,  who. 


after  borrowing  beauty  from  the  plumoa 
of  the  peacock,  strutted 

Afi  if  the  rainbow  ww«  in  UtU 
Sottlod  on  him  and  hk  heits  miile." 

The  manuscript  letters  of  Mr,  Halleck 
to  Sir.  Andrews,  from  Guilford,  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  the  notes  and  the 
publication  of  "Fanny,"  exhibit  the 
strong  interest  which,  &om  his  pecuni- 
ary neceasitiefi,  as  well  as  from  that  do- 
fiire  which  governed  him  through  life 
to  Qj>pear  to  the  best  advantage  with 
the  pul>lic,  the  poet  always  displayed 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  reception  of 
his  writings.  The  proposition  made  to 
him  w^as  to  publish  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  the  poem — seventy  copies— in 
a  style  of  rare  typographic^il  excel- 
lence; the  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to 
subscribers  at  a  handsome  price,  and 
the  entire  profits  to  be  given  to  the 
author.  As  no  risk  was  aseumod  by 
Mr,  Halleck,  and  this  private  edition 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  regular 
sale  of  his  **  Poems,"  wliile  he  was  to 
have  the  free  use,  for  other  editions,  of 
any  notes  he  might  ftiraish,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
method  of  at  once  gratifying  a  hobby, 
complimenting  the  author,  and  contrib- 
uting a  welcome  addition  to  his  small 
annual  income.  It  was  bo  regarded  by 
Mr.  Halleck ;  and  when  the  anticipated 
proceeds  were  sent  to  him  in  advance, 
and  without  regard  to  the  subscription, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  wann- 
est terms  for  the  attention  which  had 
been  paid  him.  At  the  outset,  however, 
he  Becras  to  hiu  ■         n  the  nfhxs 

AS  simply  a  li  lion;   and 

with  n  reasouabla  buUcitUile,  directed 
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his  attention  to  Its  prosi>ecta.  "  Allow 
me,'*  he  writes,  '*  to  address  you  a  lew 
iiueis  C'lCclusiTely  with.  *  an  eye  to  busi- 
nesa/  Whan  an  Inah  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Diibliu  waa  told  that  the 
person  from  w*hoiii  ho  was  Been  asking 
charity  waa  *  Sir  Walter  Bcott,  the  Great 
Poet/  he  said,  *  the  divil  a  bit  of  a  poet 
13  be,  bat  a  rml  gonthnutn^  for  he  gtive 
me  half  a  crown/  In  order,  therefore, 
that  I  who  rank  among  the  mnaU  poetd 
may  bo  allowed  to  pass  now  and  then 
lor  a  Tt^il  gentlarian,  by  having  a  half 
oxiwn  ta  my  pocket,  I  should  much 
like  to  know  our  prospects  of  making 
mcmey  by  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
nnd  when  and  to  what  umotmt  I  am 
tu  givo  a  receipt  for  my  share  in  the 
pne0ua<^/^ 

It  was  a  grateful  relief,  doubtk^aa,  to 
be  frt'fd  from  all  farther  agitation,  by 
anecdote  or  otherwise,  of  the  perplex- 
ing arithmetic  of  a  pubUriher'd  act:ount. 
H«  had  to  look  only  to  the  correction 
of  the  pr(^^s  and  the  ai\jufltment  of  the 
**  notes,"  which  the  a*lditional  years 
which  had  passed  over  the  head  of 
•*Fanny,^'  who  iu  1821  was  *' yomiger 
once  than  she  is  now,"  rendered  neces- 
aary*  Uc  stickled  for  the  ohl  title-page, 
which  he  thought  a  great  felicity.  It 
must,  as  heretofore,  read  thus,  without 
other  addition  : 

FANNY. 

A  fauy  virioa 

Of  iome  gay  creatures  of  I  be  rtcnujut, 

TltAl  In  thfi  eolom  of  the  Tnmf««w  live, 

Ajtd  pUj  ia  the  plighted  cLouda 

MiLTOW. 

**  For/*  he  writes,  "  I  esteem  these  lines, 
in  their  application  to  the  heroes  of  the 
jjfoem^  as  the  getfi,  of  the  work/'  The 
irit»  to  the  aothor^s  eye,  was  in  the  twa 
mqukur^  the  glorious  contrast  of  MI- 
ton*d  angels,  and  the  rag,  tag,  and  bob- 
tail of  Tammany,  and  the  other  dtu- 
fTiutU  fier^j7i€^  of  the  l^ook. 

The  *' notes'*  which  were  added  to 
Uie  poem  were  piquant  and  brief;  for 
IlaDeck  recognized  in  prose  as  well  as 
versa  Uie  saving  truth—**  brevity,  the 
Boul  of  wit."  An  epithet,  the  turn  of  a 
plimse,  or  the  felicity  of  a  poetical  quo- 
tution — few  quoted  like  Halleck — bc- 
tnjB  the  lurking  jest     Thus^  of  Dr. 


Mi t chill,  whose  open-hearted  simplicity 
fumi&hcd  a  constant  theme  for  his  play- 
ful satire,  he  says,  after  a  word  of  com- 
pliment in  connection  with  Hosack  and 
Francis,  he  "moreover  had  won  the 
name  of  a  phUoaopher  by  his  frequent 
discoveries,  more  or  less  important,  in 
geology  and  other  c<?njeciural  scienceai," 

Apropos  to  an  early  engraving  of  Dr. 
Mitchill,  after  Weaver's  drawing,  be  r&- 
marked  one  day,  *'  it  had  his  simplicity," 
and  recalled  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
man  by  Mathews,  the  actor,  *•  so  that 
jou  seemed  to  have  the  very  Doctor 
before  you,  though  the  natural  features 
of  the  two  men  were  in  every  way  on- 
like."  Lord  Byron,  he  remarked,  said 
of  Matte w's  mimicries  of  this  kind, 
"  they  were  not  imitations  but  continu- 
ations/' Halleck,  at  the  same  time,  re* 
called  an  old  story  of  Mtehill,  which 
somehow  escaped  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  inimitable  sketch  of  the 
worthy  Doctor.  Meeting  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  one  day  in  the 
street,  Mitchill  was  informed  of  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  which  ha*i  just  hap- 
pened :  *'  a  child  had  been  born  half 
black,"  Questioning  his  informer  as  to 
the  fact,  and  dwelling  on  its  remarkable 
nature,  he  went  off  with  the  declaration 
**  he  must  look  into  that/^  and  a  day  or 
two  after,  called  upon  his  friend  for  fur* 
ther  particuJaM.  "  What,''  he  asked, 
"  was  the  color  of  the  other  half  of  the 
cluld  ? "  ^*  As  black  as  the  devil,"  waa 
the  reply. 

Of  Bristed,  whom  he  had  quizzed 
rather  immercifuUy  in  the  poem,  he 
Bpeaks  handsomely.  At  first  he  had 
set  him  down  as  a  lawyer ;  but  doubt- 
ing or  repenting  of  this,  he  wrote  to 
Andrews,  correcting  the  note:  "I  am 
not  sure  that  he  ever  was  a  lawyer,  and 
do  not  wish  to  give  an  Innocent  man  a 
bad  name." 

Paulding  was  a  third  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  vagaries  of  thiji  sportive 
muse*  He  is  justly  pronounced  in  the 
notes  **  one  of  the  best  and  most  popu* 
lar  of  early  American  authors,"  who, 
after  the  publication  of  '^The  Back* 
w^oodsman,"  ro«  or  fdl  from  literature 
to  pclUU4.     T\lO   ^XTO   qI  'Mto^>8^   ^Xi. 
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the  uTiequnl  verses  of  Paulding  was 
severe  ;  Qod  Paulding  was  o  very  sensi- 
tive man,  but  he  hatl  too  much  rc*9pect 
for  himself  and  the  genius  of  his  critic 
to  let  his  brothor-poet*3  verses,  at  his 
expense^  interfere  with  his  appreciation 
of  tti«  man.  Paulding,  wc  have  reason 
to  know,  entertained  a  cordial  regard 
for  Hallcck,  and  HaUeck  »poke  hon- 
estly when  he  commended  Paulding, 
whose  mental  vigor  and  candor  of  op- 
position were  alter  his  own  heart*  80, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  in  the  ap- 
pearance—it is  but  a  few  months  ago — 
of  the  memoir  of  Paulding  by  bis  son, 
he  tVeely  expressed  his  admiration  in  his 
private  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to 
the  present  writer,  he  says :  **  I  saw  Mr. 
Paulding  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in 
1813.  He  w^as  then  one  of  the  Utcnary 
lions  of  my  ailmiration.  In  his  after- 
life he  honored  me  with  his  acquaint- 
ance and  hoapitnlity.  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  that  his  collected  writings  are 
aoon  to  appear.  He  had  great  powers 
ns  a  writer,  and  great  merit  as  a  man. 
He  thought  clearly  and  bravely,  and 
spoke  as  he  thought.  His  two  linea 
alluding  to  our  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
dJere,  wherein  he  says  they 

*  BtoTod  tins  co<»d  lamd,  and  when  the  tug  wos  o*cr 
Besgod  their  my  haaxo  iM  evuiy  scouiulz«l*i  4«or,' 

are  a  gpecimen  of  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression when  indignantly  battling  for 
the  right  against  the  wrong.''  To  Mr, 
Paulding  he  wrote,  acknowledging  a 
copy  of  the  Biography,  *^  A  glance 
over  it^  pages  gladdens  me  with  the 
•view  of  many  of  my  earlictst  literary 
favorites,  enpecially  of  the  one  entitled 

*  The  Idea  of  a  True  Patriot,'  which  I 
remember  admiring  exceedingly  on  a 
first  perusal,  and  now  find  well  worthy 
of  my  continued  admiration.  It  is,  in 
thought  and  expression,  |ircnliarly  char- 
acterii?tic  of  \U  author's  writings  and 
conversution,  making,  as  it  so  pleas- 
antly docs,  the  sportive  playthings  of 
irony  and  raillery  powerful  in  the  bat- 

•tie  of  hone-^t  and  honorable  indignation 
rogainit  dishonesty  and  dishonor/' 

Another  agrcenblo  fcatnTC  of  this  en- 
terprise— of  the  private  publication  of 
*' liuiny '*^wa3    iho  cBgraving  of  an 


early  miniature-portrait  of  the  poet  taken 
by  the  meritorious  artist  and  citizen  of 
New  York,  Natlianiel  Rogers.  At  first, 
Mr.  Hal  leek  hesitated  granting  the  U8<^ 
of  the  picture  for  the  purpose.  **  With 
reference  to  the  miniature  you  men- 
tion,'' he  wrote  on  the  0th  of  Hoirh, 
1866,  "  allow  me  to  aay  that  none  of 
the  'graven  imagery,'  heretofare  made 
of  me,  have  flattered  my  vanity  by 
causing  me  or  any  one  else  to  violate 
the  second  commandment ;  and  that  I 
am  very  desirous  of  nU  appearing  in 
proprid  pariond  in  any  manner  in  the 
volume,  unless  that,  by  doing  so^  I  can 
render  you  a  very  essential  acrvice, 
which  does  not  seem  likely."  Of 
courBe,  the  application  was  pressed ; 
and  the  post  immediately  brought  a 
fjivomble  reply :  *'  I  forward,''  he  wnite 
a  few  days  after  his  previotis  note,  **  the 
miniature  to  you  to-day  by  express. 
You  will  find  it  but  an  unfini&lied 
sketch,  interesting  only  with  reference 
to  the  poem  and  the  author,  being  a 
contemporary  of  the  one  (j)ainted  in 
1820  or  1821),  and,  strange  as  it  may 
eeem  to  you  now,  resembling  the  other 
at  the  time  it  was  painted.  I  hope  that 
your  artist  will  make  his  enj  lie 

better  picture  and  more  flat 
ness  of  the  two,  and  thereby  pruvc  I  bo 
superiority  of  his  department  of  genltlg 
over  that  of  the  painter."  The  minia- 
ture was  now  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Burt,  the  eminent  bank-note  engraver^ 
who,  pleased  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  opportunity  of  serving  the  poet, 
though  pressed  by  other  engagements, 
promptly  gave  his  best  powers  to  the 
work-  The  result  was  an  etchiug  of 
rare  delicacy  and  beauty,  prefwrving  nil 
the  characteristic  elegance  of  the  origi* 
nal — the  bright,  happy  e\pree?^ioT)^  the 
air  of  humor  and  eni  Ij^ 

spite  of  Mr,  Halleck's  u  re 

lent  Ihfir  at  traction  3  to  bis  hv»x  por- 
trait repre_'»entations  in  engraving  altcT 
the  paintings,  of  Inman,  Elliott,  and^ 
we  may  a<ld»  the  pencil-drawing  by 
Horatio  Grccnough,  an  engraving  from 
which  nccotnp     *      *'  '        '  'c, 

Halkck,evt  ;, 

and  candid   in   tUc  t^piuiuoa   of  hin 
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ejyujmenl,  ftdmired  Bttrt*s  engraving; 
but  liC  was  quite  "  put  out "  bj  tlie  se- 
lection of  a  iiowewliAt  filtering  dgna- 
tare  which  was  ioscribecl  oq  tlie  print. 
If  thp-rc  wa3  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  he  wa^  particular  about,  it 
wad  hh  penmanship.  He  had  a  clerkly 
lippreeiation  of  a  fair-hand  writing ;  and 
always  took  etipccial  paiuSf  when  be  wtta 
Applied  to  by  the  collectors— which  was 
Tery  often— for  his  autognxph,  to  pre* 
pare  hifl  manuscript  with  tljc  greatest 
c«ure.  Even  in  age  the  light  traces  of 
hh  pen— fine  as  the  frosted  tracery  on 
tlie  window-pane,  or  the  track  of  the 
delicate-footed  bird  on  tlie  sajid — pre- 
srnred  a  certain  characteriatic  elegance. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
he  pnunred  Upon  the  unlucky,  digoiot- 
t  J  re  —  a  representation  of  his 

» ;  . ,  .  ^v  to  the  p  u  blic — in  a  piquant 
temoD^trance  in  a  letter  acknowledging 
the  recei  j)t  of  the  engraving.  **  The  only 
rtjgrct,"  he  writes,  **  I  feci  (there  is^  as 
has  often  been  said,  *  no  rose  without  a 
thorn  '),  ig^  that  your  engraver  had  not 
procured  a  better  specimen  of  my  auto- 

apU  than  that  which  so  disfigures  the 
"plate.  Wlicre  he  could  have  found  such 
a  curicature,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  gives, 
lu  my  eye,  a  vulgar  look  to  the  picture, 
from  which  its  absence  would  have  aavcd 
mc.  Should  he  w^ish  his  workmanship 
to  appear  ♦to  better  advantage,  I  shall 
bo  d'^lighted  to  aid  him  by  sending  a 
better-looking  signature  for  so  good  a 
purpose*" 

Ualleck  was  sensitive  in  these  **ap- 
pearaacei^''  When  the  c<lilion  of  »*  The 
Croakers,"  by  the  Bradford  Club,  wjis 
isjue<l  with  the  engravings  of  himself 
pd  Drake  at  di5crent  periods  of  life, 
iighed  at  tlie  diversity.     **  Here," 

ys  he,  ^*  thpy  have  Drake^  my  contem- 
or&ry,  in  this  work  at  twcnty^four,  and 
mjaelf  at  fifty  !  " 

This  bunincds,  by  the  way,  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  autogniph-seekers,  while  it 
did  not  displease  him,  was  something 
of  a  pecuniary  tax  upon  his  limited 
it^ources.  He  liked  the  attention,  and 
woulfl  always,  we  believe,  endeavor  to 
.gratifj  ft  request  of  the  kind.  It  was 
A  Toicc  to  him  in  his  solitude  from  the 


outer  world,  showing  thai  he  was  not 
forgotten ;  for  your  autograph-collector 
is  a  keen  hunter  of  celebrities— a  mos- 
quito he  has  been  called,  but  he  de* 
lights  to  feed  on  good  blood.  Then, 
too,  the  applicatiun  often  came  from 
the  fair  sex,  and  with  Bhakespeare^a 
Hemiione,  he  held 

^^AUd/tTmif  if 
As  potent  u  a  Iord'«/' 

So  he  was  indulgent  to  the  race,  ^nt 
no  churlish  replies,  nor  shut  his  door 
to  the  postman.  **But,''  said  he  one 
day,  **this  thing  is  expensive.  One 
must,  besides  the  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing pretty,  have  good  pens  and  good 
paper  (lie  would  have  preferred  gilt- 
edge),  for  your  note  is  submitted  to 
close  inspection ;  elegance  must  be  look- 
ed ailcr,  and  then  there  is  the  return 
postage  to  pay.  These  outlays  are 
trifling,  but,  orten  repeated,  they  come 
to  quite  a  sum  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  Alas,  that  the  purse  of  Halleck, 
the  poet-accountant  of  this  "  iKink-note 
world/*  who  had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  registering  millions,  and 
had  drawn  for  others  such  regal  drafts 
tipon  the  grand  exchequer,  *' Fancy,'* 
should  be  compelled  to  sigh  at  the  cost 
of  gratifying  the  whims  of  his  admirers  t 

The  original  miniature  by  Rogers, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Andrews  by  Mr,  Hal- 
leck in  a  complimentary  and  touching 
epistle :  for  no  one  cxiuld  confer  or  re- 
ceive a  favor  more  gracefully.  "  By  the 
high  compliment,"  he  writes,  *''  you  have 
paid  the  miniature  in  deeming  it  worthy 
of  being  engraved  at  your  own  expense, 
you  have  anticipated  the  wish  which  I 
now  hasten  to  express — that  you  will 
add  to  the  many  obligations  I  have  so 
long  been  grateful  for,  by  accepting  it 
as  a  small  present  from  me,  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  recall  mo  now  and  then 
to  your  remembrance.  A  kind-hearted 
bride,  you  know,  always  assures  her 
husband  that^  for  his  dear  eake^  she 
prefers  his  simple  bridaUring  to  the 
expensive  trousarau  that  other  friends 
have  presented  her.  Let  me  hope  that 
you  will  be  toward  me  equally  civil 
and  more  sincere.    I  have  the  conaola- 
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Son  of  knowing  that^  as  relics  of  anti- 
quit  J,  the  mimature,  the  Foems^  and 
their  author,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  as  thej  g;row  older ;  and 
of  trusting  that  they  will  long  contmue 
to  find  favor  in  your  sight  accordingly," 
Could  this  be  more  beautiftiUy  said  ? 

Hot  content  with  honoring  the  poet 
with  the  ** counterfeit  presentment" 
to  accompany  his  verstifi,  the  friend  to 
vfhom  tlic  poet  entrusted  them  was  de- 
airoua,  after  time-honored  precedents, 
of  giving  also  a  view  of  his  **  country- 
Beat,*^  A  very  resp€ctable  DmBier  of 
this  species  of  edifice,  iuhaluted  by  the 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  was  made,  it 
will  be  reinembort'd,  a  few  years  ago  in 
Mr.  Putnam's  "  Homes  of  American 
Authors ;  '*  but  Halleck's  did  not  then 
figure  in  the  number  The  new  attempt 
to  repair  the  omission  was  by  no  means 
successful;  for,  in  truthj  the  plain  vil- 
lage-abode of  the  poet  was  hardly  pre- 
sentable among  the  imposing,  or  at 
least  picturesque,  habitations  of  his 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Halleck,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  incongruity,  had 
no  idea  of  this  glorificarion  of  poverty, 
and  with  his  usual  fancy,  perliaps  grimly 
smUing  as  he  wrote,  penned  this  reply 
to  the  suggestion :  "  I  am  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  compliment  your  propo- 
sition, as  to  the  sketch,  pays  me ;  but 
you  must  pardon  me  for  begging  that 
it  may  not  be  carried  into  eflfect :  for  al- 
though bom  here  in  Connecticut,  where, 
as  Lord  Byron  says  of  England,  *  men 
are  proud  to  be,'  I  shall  never  cease  to 
*  hail, ^  as  the  sailors  say,  from  your  good 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  a  residence 
of  more  than  forty  years  made  me  a  citi- 
zen. There  I  always  considered  myself 
at  homCf  and  elsewhere  but  a  yiaiton 
If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  embellish  my 
poem  with  a  view  of  my  country-seat 
(it  was  literally  mine  for  every  summer 
Sunday  for  years),  let  it  be  taken  fVom 
the  top  of  Weehawk  HilL»  overlooking 
New  York,  to  whose  scenes  and  associ- 
ations the  poem  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted,'' 

If  you  would  recall  the  real  and  ima- 
ginative iatereet  of  that  resplendent 
scene,  turn  to  the  stanzas  on  WcebaWken 


in  the  poem,  and  you  will  find  pictur 
to  the  eye  the  wondrous  combination, 
of  which  few  great  cities  can  boast,  of 
the  wililness  and  beauty  of  nature  over- 
looking the  sail-flown  bay  of  New  York 
and  its  long-extended  vista  of  wealth  and 
oommerce.  If  you  have  looked  forth  in 
youth  fhDm  those  sylvan  heights,  hap-. . 
pily  not  yet  a  prey  to  the  devou 
metropolis,  you  may  acknowledge  with 
the  poet, 

when  Ufa  li  old. 
And  many  a  scene  forgot,  tho  htAxt  wflL  bold 
Ita  nunuoty  of  tlilA. 

Halleck  was  at  home  at  various  poi 
of  the  Weehawkeu  Heights,  from 
southern  aspect  of  that  wonder  of  natnr 
of  our  boyhood,  "  The  De\'irs  Pulpit,1 
looking  down  upon  fields  whilom  no 
unaptly  named  "Elysian/'  along  th 
woods  and  glens  of  Builds  Ferry,  the  ho 
pitabic  homes  of  the  naturalists,  Coop 
and  Be  Kay,  frequented  by  tho  poelj 
over  the  road  celebrated  by  Andre  i 
the  "  Cow  Chase,"  to  the  revolutiona 
site  of  Fort  Lee,  where  you  fairly  meet 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Ilall*  ck, 
with  Sands,  and  Bryant,  and  DuranJ, 
and  all  the  nature-loving  tribe,  knew 
every  step  of  the  way.  If  you  would,^ 
however,  io  those  past  days  be  sure  o^ 
finding  him,  on  any  particular  ^*  sun 
mer  Sunday,"  you  must  look  for  Idm  i 
a  certain  cottage  at  Bull's  Ferry,  whcnef^ 
one  might  "  take  one^s  ease  at  one's 
inn  "  with  assurance  of  the  'good  c'*  ■  - 
which  not  even  a  poet  can  di-j 
with.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tak\  wliicli 
may  be  best  narrated  in  the  words  of  a 
friend's  memoranda  lying  before  us. 
"  Many  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Mount,  an  occasional  companion  of 
the  poet  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  **  no  th<^ 
comer  of  Thames  and  Temple  streetl 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  stood  an 
cicnt  wooden  ale-house— tho  ale  is  yet 
there,  but  not  the  old  house— kept  byj 
one  Reynolds,  an  oddity  in  cbaract 
and  manners.  He  had  been  a  gmv 
digger  in  the  old  Trinity  yard  opposii 
and  had  married  the  {}■■■■ 
former  proprietor,  who  .. 
sexton.  This  ale-house  waa  ui 
eluded,  quiet  spot,  and  may  have 
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like  the  *  Mitre'  of  Ben  Jodsoq  and 
Ilerrick,  Halleck  ncTer  forgot  hi  a  laud* 
lofd  in  his  retirement,  bat  on  ercry 
fliimnier^d  SnndajiveDt  to  see  bis  *Hug' 
on  the  Weebawken  Hills,  taking  the 
steamboat  at  the  foot  of  Bpring-street. 
Hanj  a  time  have  I  met  hi  in  on  the 
boat,  full  of  smiles  and  glee,  joking  and 
Ciiattering  and  enjoying." 

While  on  thb  savory  theme  of  the 
poet'a  haanU,  when  yet  a  citizen  of 
Manhattan^  we  may  draw  upon  Mr. 
Monnt^a  pleasant  memoranda  for  another 
glimpee  of  tlie  social  bard.  ^*  About  fif- 
tean  years  ago,  an  eccentric  but  learned 
and  aitimabte  physician  from  London, 
Dcxrtor  Banks,  who  had  roamed  the 
world  with  more  heart  than  purse,  set- 
tled in  thia  city,  lived  a  few  years^  and 
died.  Him  Halleck  knew  and  loved  to 
meet  He  imported  directly  from  the 
London  docks  wine,  in  his  estimation 
not  to  be  bought  here,  also  various 
edible  dainties.  Hia  sherry  was  a  favor- 
ite with  our  poet,  and  often  have  we 
three  met  at  the  old  Doctor's  office  to 
flip  and  talk — ^there  were  no  coarse  bac- 
chanalian bumpers  there*  This  same 
old  Banks  was  also  a  peripatetic,  and  I 
recollect  his  discovery  of  an  ale-house 
at  Brooklyn,  where  the  EugUsh  mistress 
superior  in  her  choice  of  l^arn-yards 
their  cooking.  Halleck  appreciated 
and  told  me  that  he  often  went 
tliere.  Turning  my  steps  thither  one 
day,  I  met  nalleck  returning  fn:>m  the 
spot,  redolent  of  its  cheer.  Anticipating 
my  movement,  he  hailed  me  with  some 
rollicking  intimation  of  the  crisping 
duck.  I  often  endeavored  to  get  him  to 
dine  with  a  few  fHenda  at  the  Udiou 
Club  and  elsewhere ;  but  he  invariably 
declined.  This,  however,  was  in  late 
years,  I  fancied  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  *  called  out ' — for  of  tliis  American 
propensity  he  had  a  horror—or  that  ex- 
pectation would  be  aroused,  and  the 
company  disappointed*" 
On  occasion  Halleck,  though  very 
fly,  succumbed  to  the  entreaties  of 
frienda.  He  yielded  a  point  in 
nor  of  Burns^  accepting  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  anniversary  dinners  ^ven  by 
the  Scotchmen  in  commemoration  of 


the  birthday  of  their  great  poet,— his 
manly,  feeling  poem  "  To  a  rose  brought 
from  ncAr  Alio  way  Kirk,"  justly  enti- 
tling him  tt>  be  free  of  the  guild.  Hia 
ftiend,  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  also  re- 
calls a  special  entertainment  given  to 
him  at  the  Century  Club,  when  Bryant 
presided,  and  the  retiring  Halleck^  beg- 
ging to  be  excused  from  speaking  on 
his  legs,  for  then  ^*  the  brains  ran  to  his 
heels,"  spoke  very  wittily  and  to  the 
purpose,  sitting  in  his  chair.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  death  a  similar  dinner  was 
projected  to  cume  off  at  one  of  the  his- 
toric inns  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  the 
poet's  old  haimts,  where  he  would  find 
himself  at  home,  in  which  Ida  friend 
Hackett,  the  BhakcRpearian  actor,  his 
keen  appreciator,  Frederick  S.  Cozzens, 
and  Mr.  Veq>lanck,  were  to  participate, 
Halleck  was  not  present  at  the  Bryant 
Festival  at  the  Century  Club  given  in 
1864,  on  the  completion  of  the  poet*s  sev- 
entieth year ;  for  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  at  Gidlford  by  a  temporary  ill- 
ness ;  but  he  sent  a  cordial  letter  to  the 
gathering,  *'  to  assure  Mr.  Bryant  that, 
although  far  off  in  body,  I  shall  be  this 
evening  nea.r  him  in  spirit,  repeating 
the  homage  which  with  heart  and  voice 
and  pen  I  have,  during  more  than  forty 
years  of  his  *  threescore  and  ten,*  been 
delighted  to  pay  him." 

We  do  not  know  that  Halleck,  more 
than  most  men,  loved  good  cheer ;  but 
he  was  too  genuine  a  poet  in  his  anacre- 
ontics to  despise  the  generous  vintage. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  "  Barry  Gray/'  on 
receipt  of  a  preaentation-copy  of  a  com- 
memoration volume  by  that  writer  and 
John  Savage,  in  praise  of  the  great  Tay- 
lor brewage  at  Albany.  The  epistle  is 
to  be  found  at  length  in  that  chccrfhl 
volume,  "  Cakes  and  Ale."  We  must  b© 
content  with  a  characteristic  paragraph. 

^*I  have  hitherto,"  playfully  writes 
Halleck,  ^^  believed  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  two  lines  ft-om  the  experienced  lips 
of  that  good  judge  of  the  article,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  on  his  imaginary  marriage- 
eve,  namely, 

•  Biing  our  tody  blthcr  to  <mr  aight, 
JLndf  oaoo  •gnini  a  pot  of  the  imallevt  AW 
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bad  anticipated  all  future  eulogies  upon 
the  subject  of  your  volume.  Uow  well 
he  cxpreeaes  the  affinity  hHvteen  beer 
and  beauty;  between  matrimony  and 
mild  ale,  and  the  luiury  enjoyed  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  *  when,'  as  Corio- 
lanus  saya,  *  their  wedding-day  is  done 
and  tape  re  bum  to  bed  ward/  in  blend* 
ing  their  hopes  of  happinesa  with  a  mug 
or  two  of  xk,  half  and  half,  in  one  har- 
monious whole,'* 

It  18  well  to  link  the  memory  of  Hal- 
leck  with  these  simple  festiye  asaocia^ 
tlons.  His  province  in  life  waa  by  his 
veraea  to  promote  the  eheerfuhie^a  of 
eociety,  and  divert  the  attention  of  a 
careworn  race  fiom  over-devotion  to 
the  anxieties  of  a  busy  city.  He  had 
doubtleas,  like  other  men,  hia  sorrows 
and  his  grievances^;  but  he  digeated 
them  nianfuUy  at  home,  and  gave  his 
irienda  \m  beat  and  brightest  words. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  to  thoae 
who  did  not  know  him  the  impression 
of  hiB  eparklingf  animated  look,  tho 
zest  of  kia  diacourae,  as  his  bright  eye 
kindled  and  the  expressive  lines  of  his 
face  wrinkled  in  nniaon  as  the  mirthful 
jest  came  from  his  lips.  As  a  wit,  he 
would  say  aharp  things— his  manlinesa 
found  vent  in  this  way — ^but  he  would 
aheatho  a  sarcasm  in  the  most  refined 
of  compliments.  Ho  did  not  go  about 
inflicting  misery  by  lying  in  wait  to 
utter  bitter  reproaches  of  his  fellows ; 
but  if  assumption  came  in  his  way,  his 
rapier  was  out  and  the  bladder  pricked 
on  the  instant  No  sane  man,  I  thiok^ 
would  have  ventured  the  attempt  to 
**  smoke  '^  or  quiz  him.  As  in  Ids  poet- 
ry, there  was  frequently  a  sharp  anti- 
thesis in  his  conversation.  It  was  safe 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  flow  of  his 
compliments,  but  to  look  out  for  the  sly 
parentheses  and  qualMcatious.  He  was 
lauding  on  one  occasion  the  people  of 
hia  native  town.  **  There  are  some  three 
thousand  of  them,  all  well  to  do  and 
industrious,  not  a  pauper  among  them, 
and  all  can  read  and  write — ft^tf  (hat  th&y 
wer  do  citJicr.^^  On  another  occasion,  in- 
quiring concerning  a  young  Amcrioau 
author,  he  write* :  **  I  find  myself  fast 
becoming  oa  ignonnt  of  books  and  their 


%vritctrs  as  the  President  of  a  C/Oliege  or 

the  Regent  of  a  University."  ^ 

This  was  the  discriminating  chamctcr 
of  Halleck's  humor — ^infusiug  a  daah  of 
sorcasm  into  tho  sentiment  to  keep  it 
from  apoiling.  A  man  of  sensibility 
and  not  ashamed  to  display  it,  he  had 
none  of  the  weakness  of  a  sentimentalist 
Hia  judgments  of  tlie  world  and  its  ac^ 
tions  were  sound  and  raanly.  He  was 
an  honest  and  an  honorable  man.  It 
was  true,  he  would  play  with  a  subject, 
and  was  given  to  paradox  in  conversa- 
tion :  but  this  was  mere  intellectual 
sport,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  his  mo- 
narchical theory  in  republican  America, 
and  of  tho  '*  authority ""  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  were  convo- 
nient  pegs  to  hang  his  disoouriiie  upon, 
and  promoted  a  certain  healthy  antag- 
onism to  the  tyranny  of  majorities  in 
the  prevalent  democracy  and  Protoetant- 
ism.     Had  he  lived  under  a  w\ 

or  amply  an  aristocracy,  h<  v,  c 

think,  have  been  the  last  to  cuduitt  qui- 
etly any  **  cold  shade  "  reprca&ing  or  ob- 
structiug  his  individual  freedom.  He 
detested  vulgarity  in  office.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war  for  tlie 
Union  we  met  Mm  in  Broadway.  Tlie 
civilians,  it  was  evident,  were  giving 
way  to  the  men  of  the  sword.  "  Thank 
God !  '^  said  he,  **  we  shall  now  be  ruled 
by  gentlemen  I  "  But  this  argued  in 
him  no  love  of  military  dcfipotisui ;  and 
his  talk  of  Komaiiism  was  doubtless 
quite  as  tricksy  an  iudlcution  of  hia  real 
opinions. 

A  word  or  two  on  this  latter  topic 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  since  it  has 
been  confldcntly  asserted  in  an  obituaty 
notice  in  a  leading  journal,  that  Mr. 
Halleck  "  entered  the  communion  of  the 
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n  Cutholic  ChurcK"  Tho  facts  in 
ilfttioa  to  hia  attendance  on  Clinrch 
orBbi[>  will  be  found  set  forth  in  an- 
pugc  of  this  Magftzine,  In  n  com- 
ition  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett, 
fUsctor  of  the  Protestant  Episeopal 
horch  at  Guilford.  From  this  it  ap- 
he  was  a  parishioner  of  that 
LUrch  and  an  attendant  of  no  other ; 
that  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
bitually  engaged  his  attention  in  liis 
private  hours.  Bat  the  evidence  of  hia 
conversation  on  the  Church  of  Rome — 
e  have  heard  that  he  at  one  time  zeal- 
ily  advocated  the  devotion  paid  to 
Virgin  Mary — is  stiU  important ; 
it  proves,  if  proof  were  needed  on 
lis  point,  that  the  gay  versifier,  the 
ful  sociul  satirist,  Tvas  also  a  man 
hit  of  entertaining  profound  reli- 
I  p  I  lions.    If  he  became  attached 

,  t  rt  of  the  worship  of  Rome,  we 

i)t  sure  it  was  solely  to  the  poetic 
ipiiitnal  influences  to  which  that 
UTch  of  the  Ages,  with  all  its  materi- 

never  has  been  insensible^ 
It  i»  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his 
/rietidi  Gen.  Wilson,  that  in  his  last 
flit  to  New  York,  a  fortnight  before 
[is  death,  Halleck  asked  him  to  repeat 
him  Lady  Kairne's  pathetic  poem^ 
•*  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  when  its  recital 
brt>nght  tears*  to  the  eyes  of  tlie  poet, 
Who  perhaps  felt  already  his  own  near- 
icsfl  to  the  spiritual  world. 

In  one  instance,  and  that  rather  an 
inii>ortant  one,  for  his  future  comfort,  it 
4a  »aid  that  Hatleck^s  maintenance  of  a 
idal  paradox  was  somewhat  at  his 
own  expense.  In  that  playful  spirit  of 
humorous  extravagnnce  w*hich  at  times 
ihnmcterizcd  his  conversation,  he  rallied 
fHcnd,  John  Jacob  Astor,  on  Ids  su- 
luous  millions;  a»d  for  the  moment, 
©d  away  by  a  potjt*8  consciousnesa 
fii  the  wefdth  of  the  imagination,  as- 
that  fur  himself  two  hundred  dol- 
n*Tfar  was  a  sum  suAlicient  for  all 
of  life.  Astor,  bo  the  story 
embered  this,  and,  as  a  prac- 
1  joke,  left  tho  poet  by  his  will  an 
annuity  of  prodscly  thi^  amount  I 

HallecVs  converiuationul  powers  were 
of  the  first  order,  not  in  debate,  but  in 


sparkling  suggestions,  and.  In  his  Uter 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  age  and  in- 
fluenced by  a  partial  deafness,  a  Ri)edes 
of  monologue.  There  was  nothing  te- 
dious, however,  in  his  long-sustained 
talks.  In  rapid  succession  he  **  huddled 
jest  upon  jest,^'  linking  anecdote  to  anec- 
dote, crossing  by  side  avenues  trom 
topic  to  topic —the  whole  impressed 
with  originality.  He  playftilly  ranked 
himself  with  President  Lincoln  in  hia 
acquaintance  with  Joe  Miller,  a  copy  of 
whose  venerable  jest-book,  alluding  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  best  jokes,  he  said 
Noah  undoubtedly  had  with  him  in  the 
&rk  I  But,  if  he  had  ''  Joe  Miller ''  in  his 
collection,  it  was  to  steer  clear  of  him ; 
there  was  nothing  of  that  musty  flavor 
in  the  "  good  things  "  of  Halleck,  His 
champagne-talk  was  fresh  and  sparkling, 
bubbling  from  tlie  fount  of  his  generous 
nature.  For,  indeed,  whatever  he  spoke 
of,  he  bad  maturely  considered ;  it  was 
his  own  reading,  his  own  observation, 
his  own  way  of  thinking.  We  never 
heard  a  talker  who  embroidered  his 
discourse  with  more  apposite  stories  or 
telling  quotations.  The  passages  we 
have  gtvcn  of  his  letters  show  hia  apt- 
ness in  the  latter ;  his  language  in  con- 
versa tiou  was  equally  pointed  and  ro- 
tincd.  Alternating  solitude  with  society, 
his  mind  was  refreshed  with  ideas  and 
animated  by  repose.  In  these  days  of 
**  reminiscences,"  he  should  have  written 
his  "recollections."  We  would  then 
have  had  another  poet  to  add  to  the 
list  of  eminent  prose-writers.  As  we 
listened  to  him,  we  sighed  that  so  many 
felicities  should  die  away  on  the  empty 
air.  He  would  talk,  among  other  topics, 
of  the  Kapoleou  era,  of  Junius  (con- 
cerning whom  be  had  his  own  theory), 
of  Scott,  of  Moore,  of  Byron,  of  Words- 
worth, whom  he  had  visited,  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Irving — all  in  an  aneodot- 
ical  way  ;  and  above  all,  of  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  poetry.  He  was  a 
rare  critic,  his  well-trained  perception 
catching,  by  an  artistes  instinct,  the 
nicest  felicities  of  verse.  No  one  had  a 
flner  ear  for  tho  harmonies  of  language. 
When  liis  favorite  authors  were  tho 
subject  of  conversation,  he  was  tliorough- 
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ly  at  home,  and  might  Bay  of  them  with 
Wordfiworth  of  Ms  books* : 

"Tbcrc  find  I  permtial  themes^  a  plontconu  storei 
Matter  vherdn  right  volablti  I  am,** 

Voluble  was  indeed  the  word  for  his 

diacouree;  but  the  voltibility  was  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  moat  fluent  talkers 
pouring  out  their  wordy  paragraphs^  a 
prolix  dissertation ;  but  the  stream  bore 
along  the  varied  products  of  reading 
and  reflection,  a  rare  freight  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  life  and  character. 
We  recall  his  enthusiasm  as  he  recently 
recited,  without  faltering,  the  entire  ode 
of  Campbell  on  the  retirement  of  John 
Kemble— 

'^  PHldQ  of  the  British  stagm. 
A  long  and  lost  adieu*** 

On  our  pointing  out  to  him  the  au- 
thor's variations  from  the  firat  edition, 
he  said  Campbell  always  altered  for  the 
better,  Wordsworth  often  for  the  worse ; 
instancing  the  change  which  the  latter 
had  made  in  the  concluding  stanza  of 
**Rob  Roy."  This  reads  in  the  early 
copies^ 

*' And,  tar  nnd  near,  throng  rale  and  hill, 
Arc  faces  tlmt  attesi  the  easac ; 
And  kindle^  Uke  a  j!re  new  tlirred^ 
At  sound  of  Rob  Hoy'*  muno.** 

In  the  late  editions  the  third  line  is 
clianged  to  *'the  proud  heart  flashing 
through  the  eyes.*'  Halleck  then  recit- 
ed passages  of  Campbeirs  ^*  Hallowed 
Ground/'  which  ho  justly  considered 
one  of  bis  best  poems.  **  It  was  one  of 
his  latest,  too.  Burns'  last,  also  (he 
added),  was  his  best.'' 

Talking  of  the  new  attempts  in  the 
revival  of  the  hexameter  measure  by  the 
translators  of  the  day,  he  would  repeat 
with  feeling  Southej's  fine  description  of 
the  scene  from  his  cottage  at  Berwcni' 
water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  '*  Vitdon 
of  Judgment : " 

«•  *TwmB  at  tbftt  sober  liour  whefa  tlie  UgM  ol  day  ia 

fccodlng, 
And  fitun  stirraiindjnff  thing*  the  hues  wbeKnith 

day  hai  adora'd  them 
Fades  '»k«  the  hop«  of  youUj,  till  iho  beatatj  of 

earth  u  depm-ttid." 

The  conversation  turning  on  Pope^we 

ivanember  he  spoke  of  his  ^'  art  of  genius 

^  IB  eaiw&UMcUng  lumself  by  the  be«t  men 


of  his  times  and  using  their  faculties,. J 
getting  learning  from  Arljuthnot,  wl 
from  Swift,  and  philosophy,  *i/M  as 
ttm,  from  Bolingbroke/*  In  corrobct-J 
ration  of  this  he  cited  the  fine  Lineftl 
from  the  ''  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,^'  dwell*" 
ing  upon  the  refined  compliment  to 
Swift  in  the  word  **  endurecL" 

**  GranTille  the  polite. 
And  knowwig  Walib,  wouid  tell  rr-  ^  -    ■  i  TfrUf  ; 
WeM-natuTdd  Qarth  mflamM  w  i  i  -e, 

And  CoQETOTe  lor'd  mM  Swift  r-i  ys  i 

The  ootirtty  Talbot^  Somers,  ShcOkld  n^od, 
K*fiii  mltr^  liooheitflr  would  nod  Uw  hmdi 
And  Bt>  Johna*  fi«lf  Cgrcat  Dryden's  friend  b«forct}|  ] 
With  open  arms  roocived  one  poet  moro/ 

lie  then  spoke  of  the  strong  head  of  J 
Swift  without  the  wig,  in  Lord  Orrery^ 
book.    Then  the  conversation  somehow! 
drifted  to  Shakespeare-    '^  What  do  yofl 
think,"  said  he,  "  of  his  Sonnets  f 
don't  think  he  wrote  them.    They 
quite  out  of  his  straightforward  char 
ter.  Every  thing  that  he  wrote  is  c 
ly  intenigible.''    We  have  heard  of  \ 
maintfdning  with  energy  in   his 
dosjcal  way,  supporting  his  position  1 
a  volley  of  citations  of  the  eloquenl 
passages  of  the  poet,  that  Laertes 
after  all,  th'  character  in  *^  Hamlet/'  "  i 
he  were  an  actor,  he  would  prefer  '. 
to  Hamlet   himself"     He  was  a  closul 
student  of  Shakespeare,  as,  indeed,  of  J 
whatever  he  took  in  hand^   and  ha 
many  curious  remarks  on  the  fer 
theme  of  his   felicities  of   expressiooJ 
"  Out,  oat,  brk/  candle,"  he  would  say  | 
"  substitute  any  other  word  for  that  i 
you  can." 

For  an   instance  of  imagination 
poetry,  he  cited  the  concluding  line 
the  following  passage  from  GoldsmiUilU 
**  Traveller,"  in  the  picture  of  Italy : 

**  When  oominoroe  proudly  flouruh'd  thro^  the  ftatCi 
At  her  comnuind  the  (ntlAce  Icnmt  to  rii^e, 
Apitn  the  long-fifcll'n  column  tough t  the  skie*  ; 
The  eauTSft  glow*d«  beyond  e'en  Mature  tnurBit 
I%epreff$tant  quarty  tumtd  tciih  hunutn  Jtrtm,** 

He  was  fond  of  ill  as  tra  ting  by  exampli 
from  the  classic  English  poets  tliis  I 
ing  power  of  the  im  in  ble 

ing  action  with  the  parti cnh 

ly  citing  the  energy  of  Wordsworth  in  a 
celebrated  paieage  of  the  -*  ?^unii  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Cn^t  Lord 

Clifford  bursts  from  his  i  -  ^ . .. .. .  . ;  l  pn*- 
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yiouB  to  hid  redtoration  to  Iub  estates  by 
I  iasno  of  war : 

**  Anaai  nutiag  iu  his  YizlU 
On  tfio  !ilo«a  of  CllHonl  oaUi  ;— 
*Qaol1  th«>  Scot,*  eiclalnkfl  the  Lance — 
Bmt  me  to  %h9  hetui  vf  Pr&iio« 

Talking  once  of  th^  criterion  of  po- 
etry, he  gave  this  familiar  illustration  of 
the  subject.  "  *  Draw  your  swords,*  **  said 
he,  **  that  is  prose.     *  Draw  your  itilUn^ 
\  Bworda  * — that  is  poetry." 

For  Ms  contemporaries  in  the  field 

^  of  literature  in  America  he  had  always 

nerous  regard.     The  tributea  in  hia 

to  Cooper,  to  Hillhouse,  to  Bry- 

rtot,  are  among  the  beet  remembered 

I  passages  of  his  mu&e.    Of  the  historian^ 

Prt'scott,  he  wrote  to  me  in  his  witty 

^Xaahion  in  1864  :  *^  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 

,  Preacott  when  he  was  in  New  York 

i  my  time,  and,  I  need  not  add^  was 

*  ilclighted  with  his  acquaintance.     The 

*  charm  of  his  manner  consisted  in  the 
absence  of  dignity,  that  owl-like  attri- 

I  bate  which  makes  all  our  political  great 
f  men^/r^nn  a  mmtaJtU  down  to  a  member 
Luf  Canffreu^  look  so  sublimely  ridiculous. 
kla  coaversation  he  talked  readily  and 
k  tapidly,  almost  always  smiling  and  often 
lau^rhing,  and  in  hia  bright  cheerfulness 
of  look  there  was  the  playful  aimplicity 
of  a  child  of  nine  years  old.    The  Earl 
of   Carlisle  (then  Lord  Morpeth)  used 
to  epeak  of  him  here  as  of  one  of  the 
bodt-mannored  men  he  had  oyer  known, 
and  his  Lordship  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing  ought  to  be,  and  is,  an  excellent 
Judge  as  well  as  example  of  tlio  ohar- 
1  acter/*     I  find  warm  mention  of  Per- 
dtal  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mm  in   November,  1866 :   "  Have  you 
.  letd  the  Life  of  Pcrcival  ?  It  has  added 
[greatly  to  my  previous  high  opinion  of 
'^liia  genius  and  acquire menta^    Had  hb 
career  been  run  in  Europe,  especially  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
ranked  among  the  ablest  of  her  learned 
and  lettered  men.  Even  here  in  America, 
where  a  gcologiHt  is  the  embodied  won- 
der and  wiwdom  of  the  hour,  the  man 
whom  Sir  Charlft*  Lyell  pronounced  to 
b«  *  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  he 
rgeeOj^oaght  to  be  known  and 


esteemed  wherev^  Sir  Charles  himself  1 
is." 

Regarding  Percival,  Mr.  Halleck  toldi 
an  anecdote,  which  he  subsequently  com- 1 
mnnicatcd  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Fow- 1 
ler,  to  be  incorporated  in  that  author's  j 
excellent  biography  of  the  poet  recently  ] 
published.    After  mentioning  Percivarij 
visit   to  New  York,  liis   acquaintance  1 
with  him,  which  then  sprung  up,  and  I 
his  project  of  a  volume  of  poems,  Hal- 
leck continues  :   *'  On  Percival-s  return  \ 
to  New  Haven,  Mr.  William  L.  Stone,  i 
then  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ad* 
vertiser,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
him  referring  to  the  desired  volume,  and 
offering  his  servicer  in  obtaining  a  pub- 
lisher, carrying  the  work  through  the 
press,  &c.,  and  for  a  time  had  rcAdou  to  , 
hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted  5 
but  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  Per- ' 
cival  wrote  him  that  circumstances  had  ^ 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  devote  him-  | 
self  to  poetry,  and  had  compelled  him 
to  accept  employment  in  that  most  do- 
grading  and  disgraceful  of  all  occupa^ 
tions — the  editorship  of  a  party  news* 
paper.     As   Mr.  Stone   had   long  and 
honorably  held  that  position,  and  cher- 
ished it  dearly  as  a  source,  not  only  of 
power  and  profit,  but  of  social  pleasure, 
the  vud  apropM  ingenuousness  of  tlif  1 
sensitive  poet  amused  us  all  exceeding- 1 
ly,  and  no  one  more  so  than  Mr.  Stone 
himaelt'^^ 

For  Washington  Irving,  Halleck  enter- 
tained a  particular  regard.   His  *^  Knick- 
erbocker '*     he     pronounced    Lis    best 
work.     He  one  day  related  to  me,  in 
his  usual  throng  of  anecdotes,  an  amua- 
ing  one  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.   "  He  was,^ 
he  said,  *^  once  iu  company  with  Irving, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Gouverneur  Kembl©, 
Paulding,  and  other  friends,  at  the  hotel 
at  West  Point.     An  old  gentlemaa,  a 
Mr,  Bradbury,  of  Boston,  with  whom  j 
Mr.   Astor  some  time  previously  had  ' 
dealings,  was  there  with  two  dnughtera. 
In  conversation  wdth  him  at  this  renew- 
al of  their  intercourse,  Mr.  Astor  said  to 
him :  *  You  have  the  advantage  of  me  | 
in  years  ?  *     *  It  is  the  only  advantage,' 
whispered  Irving  to  Halleck,  *  the  old  | 
gentleman  wou\4  e^et  ^o^  XiSffi^?    >&$- 
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Astor  then  agkcd  after  Mrs.  Bradbary. 

*  Ah,  fthe  has  been  dead  some  time,'  was 
the  reply,  *  but  I  can  mtroduce  you  to 
my  two  dftughters.'  *  That  reminds  me,' 
Bald  Irving  to  Hatleck  in  a»  amde,  *'  of 
a  man  jvho  had  mveuted  a  new  mode 
of  ffweepLng  chimneys,  which  coosisted 
in  tying  a  string  to  the  leg  of  a  wild 
goose  and  drawing  it  up  and  down  the 
chimney.  When  a  lady  objected  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  itB  cruelty,  the  iuTcntor 
re]>lied,  *  If,  madam,  you  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  goose,  a  pair  of  ducka 
wiH  do  as  well  I » ^  * 

Irving,  too,  appreciated  Htillcick,  and 
at  the  Booksellers'  Dinner  at  the  City 
Hall,  in  New  York,  in  1837,  when  Geof- 
frey Crayon  was  aomehow  marvelloualy 
Induced  to  be  present  with  a  wondroUf 
array  of  authors^  he  toasted  Halleck,  and 

I  produced  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  high- 
ly complimentary  to  the  poet,  which  he 
had  received  the  day  before  from  the 
veteran  author  of  "The  Pleaaures  of 
Memory,^'  to  whom  be  bad  sent  a  copy 
of  ^  Alnwick  Castle "  and  its  fellow 
poems,  t 

With  some  of  the  eminent  foreign 
authors  of  the  day  he  had  not  the  fhll- 

I  m(t  sympathy.     He  hardly  appreciated 

I  Tennyson  as  warmly  aa  might  have 
been  expected  from  Ms  own  skill  in  the 
melodies  of  verae.  **  Tennyson,^*  he 
fluid,  "wns  too  feminine,  Mra,  Brown- 
ing   too  masculine,*'  which,  with  just 

I  enough  of  truth  to  point  the  saying. 


*  I ninti  ImpftkTM  dik  Oaijt  whSoli ,  fliibs»a«antly 
lo  Mr.  Iltt11cck*»  lutrmtimk  of  it,  we  found  in  on« 
ef  tbd  rolum«  of  the  int«roftm^  trAreller,  Dt. 

;  John  Moore,  Tlierf  the  rrply  of  the  projoctor  to 
the  Imdy  IB  given  :  *'  If  jrou  tliiiik  mj  tcdhod  rrual 
lo  the  troo»<?,  a  couple  of  duelu  viU  ila,"*  Tl^o  happy 
•ubfltitutioii  of  ft  *^  fcllovr-fiH'linf^  ibr  Iho  giMiisii "  ttp- 
pcan  to  bo  IrrlngX  or  11^1«ck*& 

f  ••With  Mr.  HAlIcrk'    ''  "  -    ^     *"       -, 

*  **  r  wu  olnsftdy  ttcquaii 

'  t^o  flrat  in  tho  rolum  .v 

»  ''Fnitcd  tliAtt  alvrityj,     li  r 

1^  in^  Dre  osn  do  jufl  &oir  <  C 

titv  Ali»n\i\:^     I  hopo  ht  win  Doi  be  laiu,   v\x%  ojTl> 

am  Um9  t«  ddliglit  m.  Whsn  Iw  oobbm  hue 
» naffe  not  oonto&l  hioiitlf  wiUi  IooUn«  on 
f  tiut  oQfedilo  of  my  hooso,  **  I  s^  tol4  ho  diA  onooi 
P  "Vit  laMdk  and  ling  ms%A  msk  tot  mct  a*  for  au  old  «ie» 
f^adl&lMiw.  I  aliAuId  My.  indeed,  If  I  ash  h«r«  to 
it  tsfr  U  tM  m  yon.  my  4tmt  JH«a4|  dftlay 
r  tiMttlng  much  Jai^pfr,  I  ahmll  famre  iiobopeof 


was  doing  injustioe  to  both.    Browning 
we  suppose  he  never  read. 

If  he  had  attacked  "  Sordello,  ■'  we  pTfr- 
sumo  he  would  have  found  himi*«?lf  in 
the  poflition  of  Douglas  J crro Id  when  the 
work  fell  into  his  hands  in  hia  con%''a!cs-  , 
conco  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  "  Take  that 
book,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  when  he  had 
made  an  inefifectual  attempt  at  its  conw  \ 
prehension,  ^^see  what  you  can  make  ofr 
it,"  When  she  brought  it  hack,  with  the 
declaration  that  she  coutdn^t  underBtand 
a  word  of  it,  *'  Thank  God,"  exclaimed 
Jerrold,  *^  Fm  not  insane.  I  thought  my 
mind  was  gone.'*  Halleck,  we  may  von* 
ture  to  aay,  had  no  regard  for  tlic  unin- 
talUgible,*  Lew  perplexing  writers  thatt 
Browning  mystified  him.  To  the  lady* 
authors  he  was  conaiderotew  He  apak«  j 
heartily  of  Mra.  Jamcson^s  coBTerBadoiuil 
poweim  on  her  visit  to  thb  country,  and 
the  cjcoellence  of  her  *^  Shakeapeart*  Char- 
acters "  and  early  books — in  tact,  **  all  \ 
are  good— in  aii  independent  and  UoOf 
and-easy  manner.** 

Lockhart  be  thought  the   strongest 
of  the  Edinburg  set  of  magazinisti^  and  ' 
reviewers;    and  would   tell  with   glee 
how  Ht^g  was  quizzed  by  him  on  go-  , 
ing  to  London.    The  £t trick  Shopheyrdi 
asked  Lockhart  which  was  the  best  ina  i 
in  the  great  metropolis,     "  Why,  TvL>  ' 
nivalFs  Inn,  to  be  sure."   So  Hogg  went ' 
on  a  fooFs  errand  to  knock  up  the  old 
Benchers  with    his  portmanteau,      Hb 
was  much   taken  with  Hogg^s  getting  \ 
over  certain  unfriendly  crititbnis  wliich 
he  had  written  of  Misa  Landon,  in  hid 
introduction  to  the  gentle  poetuss,  gat- 
ing at  her  and  breaking  out  with  the 
exclamation,  **  I  did  not  think  you  were  ^ 
eae  bonuy."    This,  Ualleck  said  he  hi 
made  good  use  of,  in  taming  it  over  to 
various  ladiea  of  his  acquaintance. 

*  With  the  proof-Ahoeti  of  thii  »rtictt<  t»pforr  us,  ! 
Ko  have  receivod  this  aumbrr  of  Frvn^ 
iugtratfd   ITewipaper    tot    Janiiary  4 
**  Some  EeminSaeeocoi  of  Ftt^Oreene  J 
Jofl  Bonltm.    Tha  notloM  of  ihlt  p(kt 
tiiuui  an  of   iDteroit,  KAd  uiullrm  u^r 
lections.    Hr.  Benton  mr' 
of  Prtof*  whom  ho  tbottr! 
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HoUeck  had  a  number  of  anecdotes 
Ipl  the  ruling  paa&ion  and  of  professional 
otiam;  among  others,  Wilson,  the 
''English  landscape- artist,  sajing  of  Lord 
Lyndhurat^  whom  he  knew  aa  a  boy  in 
th£  studio  of  his  father  Copley,  on  bo- 
lag  told  of  luB  elevation  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,— '*  All !  I  never  thought  he  liad 
talent  to  be  a  painter  I "  This  he  cou- 
pled with  a  story  of  Catalani's  visit  to 
Germany,  and  her  question,  in  reply  to 
a  piDpo«ed  introduction  to  Goethe, 
**  What  inatrunient  doea  he  pky  upon  ? " 
As  an  ardent  lover  of  the  literature 
of  hifi  mother-tongue,  Halleck  was  a 
je&loud  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the 
language,  with  the  gentlemanly  con- 
tempt of  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste  for 
certain  odious  corruptions  of  expression 
which  were  creeping  in  through  the 
newspapers,  not  without  aid  from  the 
negligence  of  established  authors.  WTien 
be  leamt,  some  time  last  year,  of  the  in- 
tention of  his  friend,  Mr,  Edward  8. 
Gonld,  to  oppose  this  tide  of  innovation 
by  the  publication  of  bis  work  devoted 
to  the  subject  entitled  "  Good  English," 
he  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  snggestion 
in  the  matter,  "  I  should  1^  happy  to 
aid  Mr.  G.  in  his  task  of  keeping  the 
*well  of  English  nndefiled/  and  will 
reoill  some  of  my  old  antipathies.  X 
beg  him  to  doom,  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Ibyorite  seven-years*  old  girl  used  to 
Bay,  to  *  unquestionable  fire,'  the  follow- 
ing :  *  in  our  midst,*  *  in  this  connection/ 
going  to  Europe  on  a  steamboat,  wnt* 
ing  a  letter  an  Chambers  street  and  de- 
livering it  on  Fifth  avenue,  being  men- 
tioned on  the  Tijm<*  newspaper,  our 
Father  who  art  on  Heaven,  omitting  the 
th^  l>efr>re  the  name  of  the  Reverend 

V       ^'on,  &c.,  &cy  Years  before,  I 

I.  another  letter  from  Mr.  Hal- 

leck, commenting  on  some  of  these  very 
points,  the  denial  to  **the  Honorable 
John  Smith  of  the  benefit  of  the  definite 
article,**  the  admisBion  of  "  that  vile  new- 
bom  and  ill-bred  phrase,  *  in  our  midat/ 


and  that  newer  and  Btill  more  ill-bred 
phrase, '  in  this  connection,'  Like  Shy- 
lock  (he  added),  I  have  but  few  anti- 
pathies ;  but  like  Tony  Lurapkins*  com- 
panion "—the  Barnum  of  hh  time  who 
kept  a  dancing  bear^ — "  I  cannot  bear  any 
thiDg  tliat'S  low,^ " 

**  Poetical  immortality,^*  he  once  de- 
fined to  a  friend, — "  haring  every  body 
quote  you  in  some  particular  line.'*  If 
this  be  the  test,  his  reputation  is  weU 
secured  by  such  verses,  **  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,''  as  the  ap- 
peal of  Bozzaris : 

StriJco— tai  the  last  ar       '  '  ■  rr* , 

SLrlko— for  your  altar-  ; 

Strilfo— for  tbo  given  ^'.  ^    ^r  iiiics; 
Ood  and  yoar  natire  land. 

Or  that  picture  of  death  in  the  samo 
poem: 

The  tearv 
The  gnMOf  tha  knoll,  the  pall,  tbe  blor. 

Or  its  closing  lines,  in  which  a  friendly 
critic  detected  two  palpable  absurdities^ 
but  which  have  the  knack  of  living  on  : 

One  of  Qm  f«w,  thu  immortal  oa»OA, 
TliAt  trero  not  bom  lo  die. 

Or,  in  another  vein,  their  oppo^te  s 

Thy  Duine  is  writtcm  on 
Thft  xoll  of  ooQunon  moo. 

Or  in  that  eulogy  of  Bums : 

And  till  ib«t  moile  to  whose  trmo 
The  oomnwn  pYilM  of  ramn  koups  iimfr« 

Or  that  battle  in  a  stanza,  fought  by 
<♦  Stark  of  Bennington : " 

We  mii4t  beat  thetn  bojrs,  eta  B«t  of  mn, 
Or  "itoTj  8£ark*i  A  witlow.    It  miB  dofM. 

Or  that  incomparable  deathless  dirge  at 
the  grave  of  his  friend  Drake,  inscribed 
on  so  many  hearts  since,  and  to  bo  in- 
acribed  on  so  many  in  days  to  come : 

OnNia  bo  tho  turf  above  theoi 

FriaDd  ot  my  better  dayi  1 
ITosM  kntfv  then  btit  to  love  thee, 

If  or  named  thee  bat  t4>  proiie. 

Verily,  if  Halleck  had  written  but  the 
last  two  lines,  his  muse  would  have  met 
his  requisition  for  immortality*  Let 
them  be  also  written  on  his  own  tomb, 
lus  best  and  imcat  epitaph. 
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Her  Bympathies  are  yours  and  mine, 

Her  heart  is  full  of  human  love, 
Her  tastes,  in  spite  of  tinsel  shine, 

Do  nought  against  her  nature  proye ; 
Not  less  her  pity  is  than  ours, 

Nor  are  her  joys  an  idle  jest; 
Sharp  are  the  tiioms  beneath  the  flowers 

She  clasps  unto  her  woman's  breast 

She  came  into  her  life  of  blame, 

Like  us,  in  helplessness  of  grace ; 
Uncoi^iously  received  her  name. 

Unconsciously  assumed  her  place ; 
Blessed  with  maternal  care  or  cursed 

With  poverty's  neglect,  she  rose 
Through  years'  gradation,  and  rehearsed 

Her  future  of  allotted  woes. 

It  was  not  if  she  could  or  would ; 

She  took  her  fate,  like  us,  on  trust ; 
Her  follies  are  no  natural  mood. 

Nor  does  she  choose  for  jewels,  dust ; 
For  had  she  chosen,  well  we  know 

Her  life  had  been  our  counterpart. 
With  more  perhaps  than  we  bestow 

In  sympathies  of  mind  and  heart 

The  glances  of  her  evil  eyes 

On  us  pass  judgment  none  the  less 
Than  we,  who  walk  in  saintly  guise, 

Condemning  what  we  only  guess. 
Where  we  discern  a  gulf  between. 

She  sees  a  simple  line  of  chance. 
And  holds  that  we  like  her  had  been, 

But  for  the  chain  of  circumstance. 

The  stars  that  guard  the  lovers'  talk 

Are  not  more  chaste  with  holy  light, 
Than  when  they  guide  her  wayward  walk 

Through  the  waste  places  of  the  night ; 
And  she  and  we  beneath  their  rays 

Reason  the  same,  or  reason  not. 
And  misinterpret  others'  ways 

To  make  our  own  the  happier  lot 

And  which  of  us  the  saints  shall  say 

She's  wholly  wrong  nor  partly  right ; 
Or  who,  beneath  that  painted  clay, 

Pronounce  there  is  no  blameless  white  ? 
Then  cast  not  at  her  stones  of  pride. 

Low-stooping  from  our  height  above ; 
But,  moving  humblv  at  her  side, 

Lift  up  her  life  with  saving  love. 
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Tnx  Adjourned  {Session  of  Congreflo,  which 
met  on  Nor.  2ist,  was  pnncipnUy  remarkable 
for  U»e  rq>oft  of  the  mAJority  of  the  Judi- 
ciAff  Cutmaittee  in  far  or  of  the  impcacUmont 
of  President  Jobn^^on  for  high  eiioiifli  and 
mladenicMnorsL  The  majority  report  ia  ^gne«l 
hy  fivo  iuember«.  Bout  well,  Willjama,  Thom- 
n,  Lawrence,  8D1I  Churchill,  and  concurred 
to  hj  Marshall  and  Eldridge,  and  the  minor- 
ity report  is  agned  bj  two,  Wilson  and  Wood- 
lirtdgLV  The  change  of  several  mcmberfl 
irlio  during  the  July  se^on  opposed  impeaeh* 
taenly  and  the  oonaeqnent  report  of  a  major* 
Ity  in  iu  favor,  caused  a  IdtDporary  flutter  of 
eidtenitiut  in  Congress,  but  it  waa  soon  well 
understood  that  this  change  did  not  reflect 
Uie  httue  of  the  House,  and  chat  the  project 

luld  be  killed  oa  a  vote.  The  report  of  the 
joritj  charged  the  Pressident.  mainly  with 

lorpation  of  the  ponders  of  Congreaa  in  his 
dforts  to  reconstruct  the  Southern  States. 
The  tesuojony  published  by  them  went  to 
pmre  other  charges,  vik.  :  unproperly  allow- 
ing hla  pardons  and  official  patronage  to  be 
flold  by  Mrs.  Cobb  and  other  women  of  doubt- 
fhl  character ;  insulting  language  toward  Con- 
greai  ia  pubUc  Bpccches;  intoxication;  cor- 
ruptly pardoning  192  convicted  desertera 
from  the  U.  S.  army,  who  had  forfeited  their 
pay  and  right  to  vote,  in  order  that  they 
Diiglit  vote  at  an  election  in  Pcnnaylvania 
within  a  few  days  after  the  pardon.  Very 
much  of  the  testimony  woa  taken  up  with 
crixlesoe  of  the  return  of  property  to  South* 
ttn  rebela,  and  contained  no  impliaitlon  of 
culpability.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  pre- 
lented  wo^  a  diaappolntment,  tnaamttoh  as 
the  real  uflTencea  of  the  President  were  hia 
pubUc  actSj  known  to  all  men,  and  not  any 
Mcret  matlenj  which  needed  testimony  to 
throw  new  light  upon.  What  he  had  done, 
however  uopopuUr  at  the  time,  had  grown 
Hale  by  long  keeping,  and  appeared  even 
ftitelouji  wh^n  subjected  to  the  tests  of  a  ju- 
dicial examination.  Among  the  Brat  business 
of  the  mbseqiieQt  smsAm  was  the  dose  of 
tire  impeachtiienl  qneBtJon  on  Deecmber  Sth, 
*67,  by  the  vote  of  the  Houae  rejecting  the 
Tteolutiond  of  tinpcachment  proposed  by  the 
CommiUi'e,  by  the  dodrive  vote  of  10%  to 
YOL.  I. — 17 


57,  a  majority  of  the  Republican  metDborti 
and  all  the  Democrats,  voting  aguost  im- 
peaehment. 

President  Jobnson^s  Annual  Measage,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  eesaion  of  CongreSBi 
was  devoted  to  four  topics,  Recons traction, 
the  Tenure  of  Civil  Oflice  Bill,  our  National 
Finances,  and  Foreign  ASkirs.  About  half 
the  message  was  occupied  with  Reconstruct 
tton»  He  argued  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
reconstruction  is  the  Recondiructton  law 
pas^'d  by  Coagress;  that  the  lately  rebel 
eommunidea  are  profoundly  desirous  to  re- 
enter the  Union ;  aod  that  the  only  party  who 
is  now  violating  the  Constitution,  by  keep- 
ing them  out,  is  Congreaa  itaelf.  He  in- 
veighed with  intent  bittcnicias  against  the 
acts  of  Congrefis  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frHge  to  the  black  race,  claiming  that  ibey 
are  uneoii£titutioaal|  and  tend  to  throw  the 
polideal  power  of  the  South  and  of  the  l/nion 
into  the  hands  of  the  blacks.  He  did  not 
designate  fi^hat  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
his  judgment  restrained  Congress  from  allow- 
ing black  men  to  vote ;  nor  did  he  show  by 
what  clause  of  that  document  he  was  himself 
permitted  to  declare,  as  he  had  done,  by  proe* 
laniation,  who  should  or  should  not  vote,  to 
the  eicluflion  of  any  power  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  law.  In  commenting  on  tha  Civil 
Tenure  Bill,  he  argued  that  it  prevented  him 
from  making  those  removals  which  are  oooes- 
sary  to  preserve  honesty  among  ofEclals.  In 
his  comments  on  the  Finances,  he  adopted  g«ii« 
erally  the  views  of  Mr*  MoCuUoch.  In  treat- 
ing of  Foreign  Aflkiis,  be  recommended  the 
sanction  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  St.  Thomss,  and  some  gettlemeot 
of  the  conflict  between  our  own  laws  of  natu- 
ralization and  the  laws  of  foreign  powers 
holding  their  dtizens  under  perpetual  alle- 
giance despite  their  naturalization  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  looked  to  with  much  intcreat,  as 
none  of  the  questions  before  Congress  would 
be  regarded  with  so  much  anxiety  ai  the  great 
financial  proMemB,  how  to  lessen  and  equalise 
taxation,  how  to  fund  the  debt  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest,  how  to  return  to  ^cle  pay* 
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meuts  And  secure  the  most  stable  curreoc/, 
uid  iiow  to  recover  the  pi'ostrated  coudUion 
of  our  general  Indaairy,  and  especially  of 
maoufactures,  rotnlti;^,  and  occupaUoos  «m> 
ploying  a  great  deal  of  kbop.  The  Secretary 
stated  tliat  the  debt  reached  its  higheat  puint 
on  31gt  August,  1835^  when  it  amounted  to 
|2,7&7.08M71.43,  of  which  |664,138,050 
were  Wpd  tenders,  mostly  clrcolating  u  car- 
rcney,  **  Since  the  first  day  of  ^ptember, 
18(^0,  the  temporary  loans^  the  certificates  of 
itjdebtvdness,  and  the  fire  per  cent,  notes 
havG  ail  been  paid  (with  the  excepUoa  of 
email  amountj^  of  each  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment) ;  the  cotopoiuid  inttireiit  iioLea  have  been 
reduced  fitrni  42417,024,100  to  ^71,876,040 
($1  l,5at),m>rf  Laving  been  taken  up  with  tlireo 
per  cent,  uertifleate*) ;  tbo  eeTen  and  three- 
tenth  noted  from  |880,O00,€O0  lo  |S37»978r 
80i>;  the  United  State«  noteSf  including  fnic- 
tiouid  cuiTency^  from  $459,505^811,01  to 
|i387,871377.iO ;  whUe  the  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury iias  been  increased  irom  $88,218,055,13 
to  $lSJt,tKi8,398,02,  and  ti»e  funded  debt  has 
been  inci^'ased  |G8ft,fi84,80<K  While  Uda 
bM  been  accoinplielied  there  has  been  no 
tiocnmercuil  criaiu,  and  (outnide  of  the  South- 
em  Btates,  which  are  itill  greatly  fluffering 
from  the  eil'ects  of  tlie  war  and  the  unsettled 
flt^ite  of  their  industrial  Interests  and  political 
aflkirin)  no  considerable  fitiancLd  embarra^- 
menl."  The  Secretary  e^titoatcs  the  receipts 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1869, 

at 1 381,OIX>,000 

and  the  eipeoditures  at 872,000,000 

leaving  a  surplus  of  only 9,000,000 

The  Secretary's  estimates  of  receipts  have 
usnally  been  lower  and  of  expeudttures  high- 
er than  the  result.  The  remaliider  of  the 
Secretary's  Tery  long  report  is  entirely  dero- 
ted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  funding 
the  interest^bearing  notes,  contracting  the 
paper  currency,  paying  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  in  gold,  and  fipcedy  reconstruc'- 
tion.  He  contended  that  the  legai-ieoder 
notes  are  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  paymentB;  that  the  National  Banking 
System  could  not  be  at  present  dispensed 
with  ;  that  we  need  a  high  tariff  for  retreDne ; 
that  the  present  tariff  has  not  proved  protec- 
ttve  tQ  mauufactures,  but  has  yielded  far  more 
revenue  Iban  was  erpected,  and  favors  spiy 
cltlc  to  ad  valor mn  duties.  Our  ship-building 
int^Tests  are  prostrates  and  the  Secretary  reo- 
omineniis  the  removal  of  all  r«Mr(ctlons  OQ 
t/te  te^imtlon  of  ibrdgn-bttlll  reMMili^  to 
iitMt,  Mince  we  cimnot  aShtd  to  build  Yoafiek, 


we  may  buy  them  as  cheaply  aa  possible.  To 
avoid  the  objedion  extensively  made  to  tlir 
exemption  of  the  National  Bonds  from  taxa- 
tion by  local  auihorities,  ilie  Secretary  recom- 
mends tlie  congolidation  of  the  debt  into  a 
six  per  cent  loan,  one  uixth  part  of  the  Inter- 
eet,  or  one  per  cent.,  to  be  reserveti  by  the 
Government  and  divided  among  the  States 
according  to  population.  As  the  State  taxes 
now  average  somewhat  more  than  one  per 
cent.,  this  would  net  nearly  the  same  pecuniai^ 
rcfiult  Co  the  Sutes  as  if  they  were  allowed 
to  tax  the  bonds. 

TLnq  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  llie  Navy 
states  that  during  the  year  the  navy  has  been 
reduced  40  vessels  and  482  guns.  Our  total 
number  of  vefisels  is  238,  carrying  1,8C9  guns 
and  employing  11,900  men.  The  apprrjpria- 
tions  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  16G8,  were 
$103,465,7M»  of  which  |65,0u0,00C)  were 
not  expended,  but  were  carried  to  the  aurplus 
fbnd  of  the  treasury,  leaving  available  for  the 
year,  $38,46fi,754.  The  estimated  expense 
for  the  next  year  is  $47,817,183.  There  aw 
2,478  pensioners,  receiving  pensions  amount- 
ing to  1319,828.  The  experiments  for  usiiig 
petroleum  as  a  fuel  in  the  navy  have  rendled 
unfavorably. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  llie  Inte- 
rior relates  piincipally  to  pensions,  pate  tits, 
Indian  atfaire^  the  Pacific  Railroad*  and  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States.  The  last  sol- 
dier of  fJio  Revolution  died  suice  the  last  Bo- 
port.  There  ore  still  997  widows  of  such 
soldiers  on  the  roUs.  There  are  1,810  poo* 
siooers  of  wars  subsequent  to  the  Kevolntion 
and  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  The  total  army- 
pensions  from  the  Rebellion  arc  15S,09fl| 
costing  annually  |1 6,142,079.  Dortng  Uie 
year  ending  SepU  SO,  1867,  there  wtrre  10,ft47 
applications  for  patents ;  11,665  pntents  wtre 
issued  The  Government  has  accepted  490 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  to  Oct  lai  was 
|t21,757,48a  Its  receipts  were  |l,iH5,19*— 
expenses  $668,880,  leaving  net  profits  of  rtio^ 
ning.  |360,31 4*  The  net  profit  of  the  Ccmtrml 
Pacific  (California)  branch  of  the  road  wis 
$l,ftao,d96. 

The  Report  ef  the  Secretary  of  War,  mi 
initrim^  states  a  gratifyiog  progress  ia  r^ 
ttienohment  The  total  strength  of  th«  army 
la  66,7500;  recruits  84,000;  dcfCiilons  18,* 
000,  Thene  are  no  volunteers  remaining  in  ser- 
vtco  except  about  200  commlasioDcd  offloenu 
Eleven  ibotisatid  oooounls,  amoiuttlfig  to 
$40Q,t^00,O00,   hav«    htm   settled,    leavlag 
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Tlirec  ImnilreJ  cemeteries  liavu  liccu  opened^ 
of  wliich  80  arc  natiounl  In  tlic«e,  8Oj,000 
Mlvm  have  Ix-en  tiarie<l  About  76,000 
still  remain  to  be  fcmoved  and  in- 
t<!rn?*J,  Kifly  lhous*nd  stand  of  iwius  Lavg 
l*«Mi  changi^  into  brccch-londcrs.  The  esti* 
I2iai4»  for  the  comini^  year  aiuaunt  to  $77,* 
K^OOO.  Gen,  Sbcrxtijui  rcoommcnda  the 
liplojmefil  or  IndifinA  in  tb^  military  $er- 

TUe  Report  of  tiie  ConiptroUer  of  the 
Curroiicy  showed  1^678  Nationd  Banks,  of 
which  34  hftd  dofled  and  1,(»H9  were  sttil  In 
op^Tmtiou.  Total  capital  paid  ia,  ^M,894,- 
6«1.  Totiil  bonds  on  deposit,  1340,675,000. 
Toijil  drcttlation,  $299,103,990.  The  clrcu- 
ladcin  of  the  Banks  which  have  fkUed  will  be 
paid  In  full,  and  the  bonda  deposited  will  itill 
UsLYc  a  Goiuiderable  Burx>luB.  The  Comp* 
tftjlicr  recommends  a  provision  for  redeeroiog 
t!he  notec  of  Xationul  Bonks,  At  present 
Ihcrt  is  no  demand  for  their  r^dempdon^  but 
it  would  be  hoalthicr  If  tlie»  were.  He 
Chtoks  the  eit-c^sive  luies  levied  on  the  CApi- 
IaI  toTcsted  in  National  Banking  are  oolleofced 
fTi>m  the  people  in  the  farm  of  nsnry,  and 
should  therefore  bo  remitie^l.  The  Oonp- 
^Cruller  Chen  ahows  that  the  Banks  pay  the 
tr!   and  Suite  Goveruraenta,  in  various 

ifij  |5,600,CK)0  per  annum  more  tlioo  the 
Ooremment  pajs  the  Banks,  and  that  to 
aboljoh  tlicm  and  fu!j«titut<j  greenbacks  for 
their  nol«,  would  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple «f  that  amount.  The  Report  states  the 
total  paprr  currency  of  the  United  States  at 
f''  "  '  ■  ■  '10,  and  cstimutes  the  gold  now  In 
!!.  a  1300,000,000. 

i\iy  LHuiiuiHaioner  of  the  Land  Office  re- 
ports that  the  aggregate  of  public  Inndis 
exclusire  of  the  Russian  purchase,  La  1,465,- 
4^,800  acres,  of  which  7,041,1  IJ^  were  difl> 
pCMcd  of  by  sale,  land- warrants  under  the 
hoiQ^tead  hiw,  etc.,  during  the  past  year. 
The  qaantity  of  public  lands  already  granted 
to  the  Haiiroadfi  exeeeds  by  more  than  fire 
milUona  of  acres  the  entire  areas  of  New  £ng- 
bnd,  Kow  York,  New  Jersey,  PeiinsylTania, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Tlie  completion  of  tjie  Pacific  Railroad  will 
New  York  within  twonty-sLx  days*  trayel 

Jap«in,  bringing  New  York  nearer  to  the 
ports  than    London,  even  with  the 


— »W1lhin  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Ten- 
«  of  CLrO  Ofhce  Bill  the  Fredldent  scut  into 

igreie  a  Kpecial  mcaaoge  explaining  the 
Ibr  the  lospensinu  of  Secretary  Stan- 

\  &ftffi«^^  firfit,  that  Mr.  SUiium  had  re- 


fuftL'd  to  resign  when  requested  to  do  90,  and 
JuHtiiied  his  claim  to  retain  hfs  office  ixndl 
Congress  ^hoold  meet  by  "  conaiderations  of 
public  necessity,*^  thereby  implying  that  the 
country  was  in  danger  from  the  President ; 
that  Mr.  Stanton  while  in  the  Cabinet  had 
taken  strong  grounds  against  the  constttu- 
tionality  of  the  Act  under  which  he  after- 
ward claimed  to  retain  hie  office.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  railed  to  for- 
ward to  iiim  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Balrd 
relative  to  the  New  Orieand  riot  He  made 
no  allusion  to  the  political  reason*  for  which 
eome  had  supposed  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
moved. 

— The  purchase  of  Alaska,  nliat  Walruaaio, 
from  Russia  by  the  United  States,  for  $7,0^,- 
000  in  gold,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Seward  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  still  a  wails  the  At' 
tion  of  the  House  of  RepreBentattves,  without 
whose  appropriattona  the  price  cannot  be 
paid.  Although  the  President  and  Senate 
form  exclusively  the  treaty  making  power,  it 
does  not  yet  appear  that,  if  by  treaty  they 
make  purchases  involving  heavy  appropria- 
tions, the  Houjse  is  bound  to  ratify  tlieir  ae- 
tion.  The  President's  treaty  and  rccoro- 
mendatioD  for  the  purchase  of  St,  Thomas, 
for  1)7,200,000,  Btill  anraitti  ratification  by  th« 
Bennte.  Mr.  Seward  will  urge  it  with  great 
persistence,  but  the  pressure  for  retrench* 
ment  has  already  raised  a  formidable  oppoei- 
tiun  to  these  acqidsitionH  io  botli  QouficfL 

— The  city  election  hild  in  New  York  on 
Deccmt>er  3d,  resulted  as  follows :  Total 
rcgbtry,  134,444,  Total  rote  for  Mayor, 
104,825.  Burling  (Rep.),  18,46fi;  HofTmon 
(Tammany  Dcm.)*  6«,03O;  Wood  (Moiort 
Dem.),  22,830. 

— Gen.  Haneock*!*  order  of  Dec.  5,  revok- 
ing Gen.  Sheridan^s  order  i^ued  in  August 
last,  requiring  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  number  of  registered  voters,  inciudhig 
blacki*,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  message 
by  the  President  to  Congroaa  on  the  ISthday 
of  Bceember,  eommendiog  Gen.  Hancock  ts^ 
the  first  district  commander  who  has  Bought 
to  Bubordinate  the  military  to  the  ctvil  au- 
thority. The  reception  of  the  message  in 
Congress  was  not  complimentary  to  thd  Prw- 
ident. 

— ^The  Alabama  Convention  hae  dosed  by 
adopting  a  Constitution,  of  which  the  only 
pecnUaritiei  were  an  exdusfrely  elective  ju* 
didary  and  a  sufTrage  dauae^  which^  in  addi- 
tion to  those  exduded  from  voting  by  the 
Keoonstructlon  Acts  of  Cou^rcis^ei.v:Uvi^^\V 
who  reftised  x/a  t^cct^gEuuc  n2&  \&c^  %&»  «ti>^^^ 
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to  cqaid  politick  Hghta  without  dktincdoa 
of  color  or  former  condition.  The  CoiiTcn- 
tion  of  LoQjfiiiiiui,  daring  tho  fii*st  tfrcntj-six 
days'  seseionT  hu  adopted  but  two  sections  of 
the  new  ConBtitutioR.  Tho  Georgia  Conten- 
tion is  stUl  in  session. 

— General  Grant  was  nonalnAtoii  for  Llie 
Pre.  ifJency  on  the  platform  of  hia  merits  m  a 
general  and  bis  official  record,  on  December 
4tli^  ult,,  by  a  very  largo  meeting  of  the  rich 
men  of  New  York,  beaded  by  A.  T,  Stewart^ 
Wm.  B.  Afitor,  Hamilton  Fi^h,  Moaos  Taylor, 
Comeliua  Yanderbilt,  F.  B,  Cutting,  Jacob  A. 
Wf-stervclt,  Peter  Cooper,  James  Brown,  and 
Mo^cs  H,  GrincclL  The  principal  speecb  waa 
made  by  Gen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles,  who  declared 
the  universal  suffrage  policy  of  Congrcfia  ir- 
lerersible. 

— The  late  election  in  the  New  York  Cen* 
tral  Railroad  Company  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  ConieliuB  Yanderbilt  aa  Pre^sident,  and  the 
virtual  identification  of  the  ioterests  of  tlie 
Cvntral  with  tho  Huilson  River  and  Harlem. 
The  peculiiirity  of  Mr  VanderbUt's  railroad 
managementf  and  the  secret  of  his  gr^t  Buc* 
c«ss  iu  tlie  Harlem,  h  that,  instead  of  socking 
to  make  money  out  of  tlie  roud  in  contmcta 
and  sade^peculations,  he  invcats  largely  in  the 
stock,  and  then  endeavors  to  make  the  road 
pay  tho  stockholdenu 

— The  past  month  has  been  dktingtiialied 
for  meteoric  showers,  earthquakes  in  the  Weet 
Indie«|  and  at  Syracu^te  and  other  points  in 
(ho  United  Statea,  railroad  accidcnta,  tene- 
ment horrors,  shipwrecks,  and  other  casual- 
ties. 

— Edward  Payson  Weaton  started  from 
Portland,  Me.,  on  October  21)th,  to  walk  to 
Cliicago,  III,,  1,28'Ji  miles,  on  a  wager  of 
$1U,00()  that  be  would  perform  the  distance 
b  80  days  (resting  and  excluding  Sundays), 
but  that  he  should  receive  but  a  portion  of 
the  amount  (variously  stated  at  from  94,00<) 
to  $7,500)  unless,  within  some  period  of  34 
hours,  he  should  walk  100  miles.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  main  feat,  walking  the  l,2S7f 
miles  in  about  29  days  and  three  hourfu  He 
made  five  eflforte  without  success  to  walk  the 
too  milefi  in  24  bouin,  his  highest  eflbrt  being 
91  mUea  in  16  hours  and  5S  minutes — be- 
tween Silver  Creek  and  Conneaut,  OhJo^ 
He  professed  himself  able  to  complete  the 
remaining  S  miles  In  the  three  hours  7  min- 
utes ntmiuniDg  to  him,  but  bis  friends  pr» 
vt&ted  It 

— '*Bj  command  of  Gtzoeml  Grant,'^  an 


order  was  iaeued  on  Dec.  28th.  Gen.  Onl 
was  eommanded  to  tnm  over  the  comninnd 
of  the  Fourth  Military  Dktrict  (Mi^sigslp[»i  aijd 
Arkansas)  toGcn»  GlHum,  and  proceed  to  Son 
Francisco  to  take  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California.  Gen,  McDow«U  was 
ordept?d  to  relieve  Gen.  Gtllem,  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Military  Diiitrict  Gi^n, 
Meade  was  a<etgned  to  the  Third  Militurr  Dis- 
trict in  place  of  Gen,  Pope,  removed,  Xo 
reasons  are  assigned,  but  the  only  reasons  tm* 
dentood  to  have  actuated  the  Vr^xuU.m  »r^ 
the  zeal  of  thc^  oflicers  in  carry 
oration  the  reconstruction  laws  ui  l.,..j,.v^ 
under  which  they  were  appointed, 

— Gen*  O'Neil  was  elected,  on  January  1st, 
1868,  President  of  tho  Fenian  Bfirttierhood, 
in  place  of  President  Roberts,  i 


1 


— ^Tns  first  execution  of  Fenians,  rot  bs 
rebels,  but  oj  murderers,  occurred  on  Nil  v. 
28d^  when  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'DHcu  were 
hung  at  Manchester.  Great  lnfluene*«  was 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  but  in  vain.  On  Dec.  13th  the  Fe- 
nians  mode  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Ch^rk- 
enweU  prison,  to  secure  the  release  of  Col 
Burke,  Casey, and  other  Fenians.  Three  pei^ 
sons  were  killed,  and  forty  badly  injured,  by 
the  crime,  hut  no  prisoners  were  released. 

—The  British  force  of  10,000  men  under 
Gen.  Sir  Robert  Kapicr,  now  moving  against 
Abyaslnb,  desifrmi  to  effect  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Gamefon,  BriiiRh  Consul,  Mr.  lLi>«tstv,  a 
merchant,  two  missionaries,  and  others,  who 
were  seised  by  the  Abyssinian  KingThvodon 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Palma 
ston  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  cr-*  •■■ 
spondence  from  the  Abyssinian  ' 
which  is  said  to  have  included  j.u'|,usu.^  ut 
marriage  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  two  mis' 
sionarioki  are  confined  at  Debra  Tubor,  seventy 
miles  south  of  Gondar,  tlie  uspital,  while 
Bossan  and  Cameron  are  confined  at  Magdalo, 
still  farther  south.  The  points  named  are 
nearer  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  liie  southern  fron* 
tier,  but  the  intervening  deserts  render  ap-, 
proach  from  tliat  point  impossible.  The  , 
army  has  landed  at  Hossowah  on  the  Red  8ci, 
from  whence  the  route  to  Abyssinia  is  famUtar 
to  English  travcDers.  The  British  troop*,  at 
last  advices,  were  approaching  the  frontier. 
Sir  Robert  ^S^Aet  has  serrtd  largely  b  China 
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Tnx  lir»t  toluroc  of  the  loog*fiipectcd  Zifi 
of  yuiAojuel  Grt*Hi&y  Major- Gfntn^id  in  tke 
Army  &/  the  Efv^uthn^  by  bla  grandjMMi 
GiORiiit  VVA&in!iQTo»  GfuiKJiK  (Fuitioua  & 
Son),  hm  just  been  publUUed,  m  atj^lc  iiiii- 
fomi  with  the  b^t  Gclitiona  of  the  elaiidaa'd 
oetAro  eerier  of  the  Americuu  hbtuiics  aiid 
biogrmphifs  hf  If vlng^  Bancroft,  Adams,  and 
ibe  reat  In  the  treatment  of  ita  giibject- 
m^tter  the  work  will  take  rank  with  tbe  fore- 
nioti  of  tbum,  **  A  fM^bobr,  luid  a  ripe  and 
good  one,*'  well  triined  in  tbe  arts  of  compo- 
dtloii,  the  author  has  brought  to  his  task  all 
thai  a  cnltirated  iotellevt  and  the  reeource^ 
of  much  n?iiding  can  add  to  a  narratire,  the 
abundant  detolk  of  wbidi  he  ho^  thorougldy 
kt^ri'd,  in  a  e>mpatbctic  BiniM^  and  with 
labor  of  years  of  unwearied  application. 
Rtwry  of  Greeners  life  will  always  be  of 
ii>tert'9t,  from  the  important  part  which  he 
TTi  (nlUlary  nfTaiK,  as  the  trusted  friend 
Washmgton,  for  his  early  and  loMg  dero- 
iim  to  bb  country's  aenrice^  for  \us  memora- 
Id*  i?out hern  campaign;  while  the  animating 
fp"  "  !vc  of  individual  character,  which 

CO..  n  to  thcac great  reaidts,  affordu  a 

ist  profiiable  biographical  study.  Nothing 
real  valtie  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
man  or  Im  timca,  80  far  aa  they  affect  the 
,  \*  likely  to  be  omitted  in  tbie  narrative. 
^  chapters  of  this  Tolunie,  which 
.J  to  hia  appointment  as  Quarter^ 
'General,  la  1778,  are  particularly 
pleuiiig  In  the  picture  of  the  simple  rural  life 
of  the  Quaker  family  in  Rhode  Inland,  as  yet 
nntexed  by  any  of  the  erits  which  may  attend 
tuide  and  manufactures ;  a  repose,  to  b«  so 
foddcfiily  broken  u[i  by  the  coarse  but  manly, 
and,  In  llie  end,  refinbg  energi<y  of  war. 
Alt  ^^  >f*  natumity  unfolded  in  a  style  so 
gvnerally  agreeable  as  to  impart  a  fresh  in- 
terosl  to  tli0a4!  portions  of  the  narratiro  which 
ean  uo  longer  claim  the  charm  of  novelty^ 
Happily  for  his  biographer,  Greene,  early  un- 
buetl  with  a  tast^  for  literature,  was  a  GoplotbS 
kitc7*WTitcr ;  and  hid  letters  bear  the  impress 
hi«  itruij:btforward,  vigoroua  nature.  Tbe 
tor  of  the  '^Life^'  boa  these  and  other 
fmal  family  papers  to  draw  upon.  He 
fttso  w,  1!  rcffted  in  the  study^  in  ita  facte 
1  ihy,  of   the  revolutionary  period 

L  ui?t  truvcr^o.     Of  his  special  his- 

lonc  Jwigwent^,  and  ofhh  Hkill  in  describing 


ilie  greater  events  of  the  war,  it  will  be  t!m0 
to  speak  when  tbe  memoir  is  concluded. 
The  work  is  gracei\illy  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  his  friend  the  poet  Longfellow* 


Sete&al  new  books  of  travel  have  appeared 
this  month.  Of  tbe^e,  tbe  one  which  ofTera 
the  greatest  novelty  is  Mr.  F.  liASS-AtrAKic^B 
JA>ur  Years  Among  Spanish  AmerieanM. 
(Hurd  &  Hough  too.)  Tbe  author  is  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Tuitod  States  to  tbe  Kepub* 
lie  of  Ecuador;  and  hiii  studied,  observation, 
tind  experience  of  that  country  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  volume.  The  book  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  diligence  and  sagacity  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
topic  of  real  interest,  where  the  writer  speaks 
from  pergonal  knowle<lgG  and  intimate  ao- 
qnnlntance  with  the  Bubject ;  and  is  content 
with  giving  the  rcsutt  to  tbe  public  in  a  direct| 
straightforward  maimer,  In  formiT  days, 
hdlf  of  the  force  and  much  of  tbe  information 
of  Mr.  Hassaurek^B  book  would  have  been 
sacrificed  in  a  vain  attempt  at  literary  ele- 
gance. Many  of  tiie  truth- telling  statementd 
of  facta  and  incidents  would  have  been  re- 
jected as  waatiDg  in  refinement;  and  the  In- 
terest of  others  lost  in  diffuse  and  puH^died 
periods.  Readers  of  travels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury must  often  have  been  wearied  with  th6 
platitudes  of  cxpre^^ion  covering  the  simplest 
facts ;  must  have  been  surprised  that  the 
traveller  should  have  gone  so  far  and  brought 
back  so  little.  In  an  earlier  period  it  was 
different.  Travellers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury reconlcd  their  observations  with  point 
and  fresh  0  ess,  and,  fully  impressed  with  their 
theme,  regarded  matter  before  manner.  In 
our  own  day  a  rage  for  philosophic  epccu- 
lation  has  diminished  the  attractiveness  of 
many  a  volume  which,  if  the  writer  had  been 
content  with  the  exhibition  of  what  he  saw^ 
would  have  proved  of  lasting  value.  There 
are  writers  so  spoilt  by  fancied  refinements 
and  the  ambition  of  playing  the  philosophefi 
that,  with  the  bc^t  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  knowledge,  they  will  publish  large  vol* 
umes  which  tell  ua  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Hassaurek  is  of  quite  another  school. 
Ills  subject  is  everywhere  predominant.  He 
uses  his  eyes  and  cat^  in  a  cQvuvlr|  Vvj  '^u^ 
meatia  tcry  remote,  and  oi  ^\ws\v  w^m^ttwa 
books  have  been  pub\\s\i<i^\  an^  i^%  ^:«wfefc- 
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quence  is,  thero  Ib  li&rdl^  one  of  tho  four 
bnndrecl  pag^  of  hu  compact  volume  which 
doea  not  present  to  us,  and  with  an  air  of 
novelty,  eome  gtrikiog  fact,  some  real  tmprefi- 
sion  of  the  &ceuo ;  while,  from  the  whole,  wo 
naftj  form  a  just  and  compreheusive  idea  of 
the  national  life  and  prospects.  The  obser* 
vfttionn,  tkhoy  arc  very  recent,  tlie  four  years 
of  the  author's  mission  mcltifling  the  period 
h<ftween  1801  and  1865,  We  have  fixtit  the 
kiidjng  at  Guayaquil,  with  a  description  of 
the  city;  lijen  a  tour  over  the  tnountuia 
1  AsseA^  taking  Chimhomzo  by  the  way,  to 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  countiy.  Tlie  hnblts 
of  the  people  of  that  city,  their  industry  (or 
want  of  it),  their  buainega  ("sxidi  as  it  is"), 
their  social  characterijitic«,  their  politico  (or 
Oppression),  their  religion  (or  prie«tcmrt), 
have  probably  ne^er  before  been  ao  faitlifully 
described*  After  c i ha u sting  the  capital  Mr. 
Habsanrek  viaiti*  the  northern  province  of 
Imbabura,  which  opens  before  us  the  country- 
life  and  more  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
this  elevated  equatorial  region. 

In  perusing  the  work,  we  have  marked  va- 
rious passages  relating  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  country,  which  might  t>e  presented  to 
the  reader  ;  but  two  must  suflSce,  and  tho 
gentler  sex  shall  have  the  preference.  One 
exhibits  the  author  a  Ihtcner  at  a  curious 
church  spectacle  \\\  the  city  of  Quito : 

*'  A  lew  square?  west  of  Santa  Clara  is  the 
parish  church  of  San  Roque,  in  which  flagol- 
Iciiion  ia  practised  by  the  women  ahiiost  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  These  perform- 
ances are  eiceedingly  interesting,  although 
they  take  place  in  the  dark.  Males  are  not 
admitted.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  curate, 
however,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  church 
unobaerred,  and  to  listen  to  the  proceedings. 
Towards  sundown,  the  oumte  preaches  a 
short  sermon  or  reads  a  moral  lessson,  luid 
then  leaves  the  church  in  utter  darkncsa. 
The  organist  then  plavs  a  Migevere^  the 
women  bare  their  hacks  and  lafh  them  with 
cowhides,  to  which  sometimes  small  pieces  of 
Iron  or  other  hard  substances  are  attached. 
When  this  di.seipltne  is  over  they  depart  in 
silence.  The  blood  sprinkled  over  the  stone 
floor  Hnd  on  the  walls,  belokena  the  eager 
earnestness  of  iheir  devolion.  I  should  en- 
deavor in  v»i"  ♦'>  'tf^^iit-'  my  sensations 
vrhile^  lowt  in  i  l.ne?s,  I  stootl 

in  the  uld  ehtii  ner.     The  sol- 

emu  tune  plavctl  hy  ti>«  utgwiiiiitj  who  cttantod 
the  acrompnninif nt  in  a  MitvrUtod  kt*v  of 
vol.  '  ■    '      ' .  ' '     r      .',... 

sen,' 

brii'].^,  ,i-<..  ...,u 

hij^li  walls  »if  I  he 
then  a  gtgb  would  > 
tint  d^iknvsa," 


It  might  be  thought  from  this  serious  in 
filetion  that  the  ladies  of  Quito  had  mudi  to 
answer  for  beyond  their  sisters  in  other  lands 
where  no  such  performances  take  place :  but 
our  author  speedily  reliuves  them  nf  any  st}«rb 
suspicion  of  demerit.  They  are  no  worse 
than  their  neighbors,  he  says,  and  their  neigh- 
boi-s  have  been  sadly  misrepresented. 

**  A  great  miiny  tbinjL^  have  tke**n  sMiid  aKnit 
the  conduct  of  .^otith  A  i  h 

Ihnvefound  to  be  p'  i- 

tirely  fabo.     I  cannot  n,. ,  v; ... n.  i* 

their  reputation  in  Lima  ;  in  t^uii 
aquil  they  certainly  do  not,     1  sa  -d 

there  m  \(^  inituoiality  in  Quito  Ihiui  'ax  any 
other  capital,  i  do  not  believe  that  the 
women  arc  very  sensual  or  pas^ionafe.  Tltcy 
Beeiu  to  be  incjipable  of  both  gT'«>at  viws  imd 
of  ^eat  i-irtue,"*.  Their  hearts  arc  like  the 
atmogphero  they  live  iti,  of  a  mean  tempera- 
lure.  It  nill  be  remembered  that  Quito  i^ 
nearer  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  than  of 
tropical  heat.  The  violent  chftTifre;'  of  winter 
and  summer,  and  their  c%'\  nee  on 

the  human  ^Viitem,  are  unt  Tlte 

teuiperatiii*  is  nearly  the  t^uuh-  nn  tiie  year 
round.  The  dispiysltion  of  the  women, 
whether  the  result  of  tho  climate  or  not, 
seems  to  he  lazy  and  indolent.  They  paf^ 
the  day  cowering  on  their  window^eats,  gos- 
iiping.  They  generally  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed  like  Turks.  In  some  of  their  private 
rooms  there  are  low  benches,  Like  (aihirs* 
benches,  for  them  to  sqnat  on.  In  tht<^  posi- 
tion they  seem  to  be  more  at  their  case  than 
on  chairs  or  solus.  Even  in  church,  when 
they  get  tired  of  kneeling,  they  will  drop 
down  and  sit  on  their  legs.^' 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  onr  **  Minb* 
ters*Resident  ^^  iu  outofthe-way  p^rts  of  iho 
world  would,  on  tliclr  return,  give  xsb  as  ptMi»- 
ant  and  instructive  a  volume  asMr>  Qassaurek 
has  written  of  his  residence  in  Ecuador, 


TtixKK  is  ft  Idndly  rein  of  phtlodophy, 
chunieterisrie  of  the  well*di«ciplined  physi- 
cian, in  Dr.  WtlUUU  Stvket^iji's  ll^nan 
Ijft*  considered  in  it»  prmtnt  eondifi^rf  and 
fuhirtf  devtlopmanta,  e§piHali^  vith  r^/itrficg 
ft*  its  duration.  (Putnuni  &  Son,)  The  mt- 
thor  is  sometbirjr  cif  nr  optrm^i^t.  If  he  ftoes 
not,  with  >!  1 

"the beat  I  il 

to  think  weli  of  it  ufma  (htii  wliole,  und  ctirtuhi- 
ly  to  make  tho  most  of  it  This  he  cxhllnta  in 
Ids  discussion  of  various  topics  of  physieul 
nnt!  moral  welfare  with  prnfrsslonnl  know  I- 
Mid  without  pro!  The 

iTi'Trrd,  \n  ntif,  ^  ■  a  rcfy 


rcftditi^  aa  iu  iUc  ciitu^luinie  tit  liunian  iifn, 


I 


MoSTBLt 


OVWtM, 


tu  iDiistm^oDJi,    On  this  theme  the  au- 

[  Ihor  b  nt  war  with  the  poets.     Hu  remarki 

r  iff  d<^atb  Bboutd  tend  to  ftUajanx- 

i  riitnds  of  pcrBoti8  teas  familiar  with 

^Uic  ^hpical  c^jiidieionHof  tiie  exit  of  man  from 

f  thf  world.     What  be  B«yfl  on  this  subject  is 

tf  gonertil  experience,  and  i«  wor- 

L  ,z.  no  red  by  ct?rt«m  sensation  prcach- 

IJT^    "  Akhongb/*  8aY8  he,  **  I  b*ve  witnessed 

iny    d<?ttth-bed    ?oonw»    seldom^    mdeed, 

i?e  1  seen  tbem  fraught  with  terror.    Sir 

yuuin  Bfodie,  who,  fnjin  hia  professional 

c,  tnUAt  fanTo  been  witness  to  manj 

)  Rfid  la  many  »1iAppa^  telld  us  thnt  he 

^h  t'  never  known  but  two  instonices  in 

:  L-  act  of  tJTiiig  there  were  mAnlfcet 

titiicAUGua  of  the  fear  of  death/'     Another 

nark  tii  thio  clmpter  is  also  atnking : 

^*  U  ie  fi  curtous  paradox  iti  onf  natun?,  and 

jrt  not  rare^  tltat  those  whose  eitiJtcnce  has 

ib^n  the  moit  b.>  ''      ' 'Vtnent,  who  have 

atecl  lilUe  btsi  tijc53  of  life,  are 

be  moii  anjcioii- ,  .,ie  qj^oat  apprehen- 

¥e  of  dcAih,     Buoved  up  by  the  anticipations 

I  if  chs»n*^(i!^  by  the  iiope  that  their  turn  may 

jnM  eome^  aud  magnifying  the  value  of  joys 

th^y  ha*#*  nerpr  tried^  they  will  still  clin^ 

;  ksp  to  the  vary  8hrt?dB 

Like  the  traveller  at 

^L^    i.i.,    I- J  --   .,..., iUing  to  go  to  reat  nnliJ 

hey  have  bad  their  meal.     And  on  the  other 

id   ttii'v  who  have  been  blessed  with  pros- 

I  r  ^  have  feuBted  bountiftilly  at  life's 

[L.  dcd  that  they  have  bad  their  tum, 

with    the   world's  pleasures^   are   fre- 

tUe  most   readv  to   take  their  de- 


Temple   Jloit^t,     A  novel.     By  Eltzabith 

Stoiidahd.     New  York :    Carleton.     Readers 

_who  have  been  demoralized  by  Mu»  Braddon^s 

nancea,  or  accustomed  to  the  limpid  stream 

Anthony  Trollope'a   noveU,  will  be  very 

kely  to  tind  the  solemn   ^ententiounneiM)  of 

IfBL  Stoddard*8  style  rather  difficult  of  maj5- 

tcfj.     "Temple  Houfie"  is  not  a  novel  with- 

ptit  a  story.     The  author  has  a  Btory  to  tcU^ 

Dd  she  tells  U  in  her  own  way.    She  is  no- 

dy'i  imitator^  but  she  belongs  to  a  very  dla- 

Dct  school,  and   hctr   three  novels  may  be 

1  upon  the  same  s»hclf  with  "  Wttbeiing 

Ieighte»"  "  Adam   Bede,"    *^  Enoch  Arden,** 

Bd    '*The    Blnhedftle    Roniiinci> "  — worka 

ying  hi  literary  merit,  but  all  of  them  com- 

1  in  the  minor  kt-y,  and  telling  sioHes  of 

Qon  Purifiin  life  bb  serious  and  as  solemn 

I  the  Bofjk  of  Ruth.     What  is  most  remark- 

!  in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  is  their 

Mjt  and  the  n1nglene.ss  of  purpose  with 

^Iticb  iihe  narrntcs  thi*  homety  Incidenta  of 

non  life  peculiar  to  the  aM-ooAflt  of  Mu* 


saohusetts.  Wo  know  of  nothing  in  literature 
mwe  remarkable  than  the  strange  aceuracyi 
for  a  woman,  with  which  aho  gives  the  tech- 
nical tiUk  of  sailor, ■»,  fiahermcn,  stevedores,  and 
i«tired  se^-captaitis,  as  she  de^ribei  with 
wonderful  iikiU  the  characteristics  of  one  ol 
tliose  dilapidated  and  weathcr-bcat«.<u  towns, 
with  their  big  bouAc^,  telling  of  former 
grandeur^  wbioh  Hawthorne  biu^  so  happily 
selected  in  hii  **  Scarlet  Letttir.'*  lu  her 
'*  Mat  SutclifTo,"  in  the  novel  before  us,  she  baa 
given  the  portrait  of  a  sea-monster,  atto-^etbep 
better  than  Cooper**  •»  Long  Tom  Coffin,"  be- 
cause it  ia  a  true  character^  without  any  of 
the  scntimcntaliam  which  renders  Long  Tom 
anreal  to  those  who  know  the  original.  Her 
charaoters  are  all  strongly  marked  and  vigor- 
ously drawn,  like  a  charcoal  cartoon ;  too 
roughly,  perhaps^  for  popular  uppreciatjon, 
but  without  distortnre^  yet  indicating  by  the 
firm  lines  and  the  absence  of  niggling  the 
power  of  an  artist  What  she  writes  ia  from 
her  own  observation  and  thought;  there  ia  no 
borrowed  plumage  in  her  creations  ;  nobody^fl 
pilfc'red  metal  paseea  through  the  cmdble  of 
her  imaj^inittion  when  she  casts  her  unagea. 
Whatever  merita  or  defects  they  may  have, 
ihey  are,  at  least,  her  own.  Her  novela  be- 
long as  much  to  the  soU  in  which  she  haa 
placed  her  charactcre  as  the  granite  from  ila 
quarriei).  But  the^  qnalitios,  which  are 
among  the  first  requisites  to  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion, are,  unfortunately,  detrimental  to  imme- 
diate success;  because  the  dcscriptioa  of 
provincial  manners,  where  there  is  nothing  in 
their  novelty,  faila  to  create  an  interest  in 
readers  who  are  foFeIgn  to  them.  But  we 
would  not  advise  Mrs.  Stoddard  to  abandon 
the  ground  where  8he  shows  herself  so  per> 
fectly  at  home.  She  evinces  first-rate  abi  Qty 
in  her  descriptiona  of  sea-otiaet  scenery,  and 
gives  indication  of  great  power  in  the  deltn* 
eation  of  character,  both  of  men  and  women. 
The  wrath Vf  revpeotahle,  Banctimouious,  and 
unhappy  Braode,  who  would  willingly  nnurdcr 
his  neuralgic  wife  to  be  rid  of  such  an  incum- 
broncje,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  escaping  de- 
tection, is  a  most  excellently  drawn  characterT 
and  oil  hii  points  are  developed  with  great 
skill  and  freedom  of  toucti.  The  dtory  i«.not 
one  of  tboae  absorhbg  narratives,  like  the 
*^  Bride  of  Lammermoor,**  which  holdd  tbe 
reader  spellbound  fbom  the  first,  chapter  to 
tbe  last,  but  it  ia  sufficient  to  kc^p  alive  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  he  will  be  only 
likely  to  complain  of  its  too  compact  gtmeture, 
and  too  sudden  conclusion.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  she  wWl  do  mMti\k  XitVV^v  \«i.iL\  <\\svt. 
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Opportunity^  by  the  autlior  of  "Emily 
Chester/*  12mo,  (Ticknor,)  The  reputation 
whiGli  tills  imthor  ha*  obtained  must  be  due  to 
ibA  fact  tliut  ber  TiOveU  relate  cUieQj  to 
quefitions  interesting  to  a  large  portioii  of 
feraroine  novel-readers.  There  is  very  little 
fitrcJigth  or  dinmAtic  poner  in  her  deUneH' 
tionfl  of  character,  and  the  works  are  painfully 
deficient  in  moreme&t  and  aciirity  of  plot. 
She  permitB^  in  thLi  tate^  ooe  of  her  ticroea, 
who  JB  Bripposed  to  possess  an  unusually  ener* 
gctic  and  healtliy  manlinee^  to  spend  his  life  ab^ 
Forbed  inhuiiUugand  tnvialamui<etDcrit9,  wtlh 
a  faint  hope  of  meeting  and  recognizing  his 
ideal  woman^  instead  of  inducncing  and  being 
iniueDeed  by  the  currents  of  the  world.  This  is 
not  American  ;  and  all  tilings  Anierie&n  are  not 
desi table ;  still,  Bucb  an  essentially  Dational 
cbftrnctenetic  as  aotiriiy,  should  not  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  a  aiory  of  American  life^  The 
femidtnc  mind  of  the  author  shows  it»elf  in 
the  way  in  which  every  thought  and  action 
revolve  around  the  one  question  of  love. 
Marriage  may  be  one  of  live  most  Important 
events  which  form  and  dcvelope  character^  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  formative  power. 
To  limit  the  interest  to  this  one  theme  is  un- 
Irue  and  uarrow^  and  render?  books  tire- 
Bometf  aa  real  life  would  be  if  thtre  were  tlie 
BOfue  paucity  of  thought  and  purpose.  Love 
may  be  t)je  oil  which  enables  the  world  to 
revolve  smoothly  on  its  axis,  but  it  is  not  the 
axis  itself. 

Neither  the  speech  nor  actions  of  Miss  Crane's 
heroes  and  heroines  would  gire  the  reader 
the  slightest  clue  to  thdr  difTereut  chamcters 
if  he  were  not  told  beforehand  what  to  ex- 
pect fiom  each  individual,  GnibazuCt  for 
instance.  Is  represented  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  of  men.  His  attraetiuntji,  in- 
deedt  are  so  great  and  unlvcre;il,  that  no 
woman  can  come  within  rcaeh  of  his  influ- 
ence without  being  entirely  overcome,  fiut 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader,  unaided^ 
to  dlsoover  wherciu  this  dangerous  power 
lies,  OB  there  is  neither  brilhaucy  nor  wit  in 
the  convergatioQ  which  the  reader  shares. 
There  are  slight  traces  in  the  minor  characteni 
of  the  influenee  of  other  novelists  upon  iJie 
author^  although  the  principal  ones  are  suiB- 
cicutly  original  The  book,  aa  •  novel,  iiM 
ooustderable  merits  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
above  hosts  of  others  which  are  cait  before 
the  public 

Ihyo  Mar^  by  Mi^a  PkiTciiAwn  (Wynkoop 

k.  Ho,)^  contains  considerable  crude  materialf 

.  ^hich  b/ a  mote  skilled  and  aoi'UatomiHl  hand 


might  be  worked  bto  ft  very  fair  novel  JU 
it  iSf  there  is  too  much  exaggeraiioD)  and  the 
characters,  which  have  many  good  pointdi 
need  pruning  to  be  natural  and  human.  The 
story,  however,  Is  iuteresttng,  and  the  littJ 
touch  of  hospital  life  very  prettily  inti 
duced. 


Ctclop.£DI1B,  Summaries^  Bigcetf,  Sch 
tlons,  and  the  whole  class  of  abbreviatiood  i 
knowledge,  must  bo  more  and  more  iu  demao 
aa  the  stock  of  required  information  mcreas< 
with  time.     Books  of  reference,  iiidetsl, 
getting  to  form  quite  a  library  by  thi'uiwcke 
One  of  the  best  approved  of   these,   iu 
eompreheusive  way,   is  IIay»k*s   Lidlmim 
tif  Dale*  RdniiTtg  to  a  i  A*ftii  and  Xatia 
for    l^nivtrtta!  litftrtniet  i  Put  nam  L  Son)- 
an  invaluable  compauioo   to  dub   men 
*'  conversationists  "  io  general ;  in  fact,  of  i 
to  every  body  who  would  @pcak  with  aceuracjl 
on  a  great  variety  of  to{dca  cunoua  or  io^J 
struetive  whi(5li    it  ia   impossible  io  e«capQi|^ 
To  render  this  work  of  especial  value  in  tldaj 
new  edition  a  *•  Supplement "  has  been  odd 
bringing  it  down  to  the  present  year,  oceapiojJ 
chiclly  with  American  topie^  and   with  thol 
further  addition  of   a  vuhmble  *'  Biogrophlci 
Index  "  of  about  live  thousand  names  of  celeb-^ 
rities   of  all  kind^  living  and  dead,   whosil^ 
nation,  birth,  and  (if  departed)  yeoi*  of  de^ 
cease  are  given  in  a  single  line.     The  ^upplfr* 
mcnt   and  index   hare  been  prepared   with 
great  diligence  by  the  senior    publisher  of 
the  work  ;  and  ore  the  result  of  many  yean^  j 
familiarity  with  this  species  of  nnobtryisiTe^l 
but  uot  the  less  exacting,  literary  labor. 


A   Bandhook  of  Fn^lhh   LiUmtur*^  bjEi 
W.  O.  LiRKiNS,  aud  A  Tfiouaand  and  (hiM: 
0^n§  of  EnglUh  Podty^  selected  by  CiiAfcLiet 
MiCKAT  (Boutledge  &  Sons)^  are  also,  hi  i^ 
different  way,  specimens  of  the  literary  labof^j 
saving  process  to  which  we  have  just  alludedkj 
The  *'  Handbook  '*  gives  ns  brief  noticea  i 
English  authors  in  pro»o  and  dramatic  < 
position.     Poetry  is  the  subject  of  a  similar 
abstract — from  the   monkish  hiatorhms  and 
the  reign  of  Alfi-ed,  all  the  way  aloog  to  the 
dajBof  Victoria.     The   space  iK'ing  limited^ 
ia  worthily  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  1 
presentation  of  facts.     Dr.  Mackay*j  poeiksl 
**  Selections  "  arc  admirable^  as  might  be  ex» 
pec  ted  from  his  tliorough  practical  acquaint-  , 
ancc  with  Kcglbh  |>((otiy,  and  the  tju^iri  whielt| 
he  has  shown  in  other  compilations  of  xh6^ 
kind.     His  compactly-priritiHj  vdlume  }im  the 
beet  of  the  old,  not  only  in  brief  po^^mn,  hul 


MoirrniT  OuBOinotfi, 


«I5T 


Hi  t>Mtf£«f  of  larger  ones^  irtth  a  liberal  In- 
fliskiQ  of  Ibd  new. 

TKi  Hallad  Book,  hj  WihUku  Allihoham 
(BetCT  4  Francis),  preecnta  in  attractive  form 
fome  score  or  tiiofe  of  Ihoae  old  taalladfl, 
which,  for  icvefjil  centuries  living  oa  the  lips 
cflhe  people  of  England  and  Scotliind,  were, 
— It  I«  now  a)>out  a  hundred  years  ago— first 
>,^  ;  f  general  literary  notice  as  a  class 

1  t ion  of  Bbh op  Percy,   Since  then 

oliiuii  uulI  critics  of  every  grade  of  percep- 
ium  and  diligence  hare  been  busy  with  them, 
ding  to  the  number  and  overlaying  the 
Bple  outline  with  burdenpome  notc.^  and 
"^mmcntaries.  Mr,  AUingbara,  with  more 
owdor  than  Is  niualiy  to  be  found  in  sncb 
Inl^ors,  prononnccii  much  of  this  erudition  to 
he  ntlerly  worthless^  In  a  preface — a  bright 
and  indgoratinpj  c«flay— the  prelude  to  a 
foMt,  pnre  and  aimple,  of  the  old  wonder- 
worVing  minsirelBy. 


THt  Camliridge  publishers  of  the  "  Ballad 

Po<»V"  have  ali^o  issued  another  reprint  of  an 

anl  Englbh  illuetrated  edition  of  Gray^s 

J,  which,  in  neatness  of  typography  and 

_  nenil  cicollence  of  the  engravings,  fairly 

rt«produc<?B  the  beauty  of  tlie  original    Thejae 

tttid  other  pubUcaUons  of  the  same  refined 


clftss,  certidnly  momtain  the  high   podtloo 
claimed  for  the  Cambridge  University  Preaa. 

A  mrw  and  revised  edition  of  THoii«Atr*a 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mirrimack  Riven 
(Ticknor  &  FieldiX  recalls  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  the  earliest  of  the  anthof^i 
books,  idKiut  twenty  years  sgo.  He  had  then 
up-bill  work  with  tlie  public ;  but  hla  merits 
were  the  same  then  as  after  his  deatli  they 
were  so  willingly  recognized.  The  reader 
will  6nd  the  same  learned  reading,  individual 
reflection^  and  microscopic  purwiit  of  natat« 
in  tius  as  in  the  other  books,  which  are  better 
known,  Wiibont  commending  atl  Mr.  Tho- 
reau^s  opinions,  we  nmy  say  that  hla  writings 
hare  the  eieeiicut  qualities  of  provoking 
tliongbt  and  obaerration. 

7%e  Ailanlie  Almanae  (Ticknor  ^  Fields) 
enters  vij.^orou8ly  upon  existence  under  tbe 
certainly  capiible  literary  joint  cditoRlitp  of 
OtiTER  WjisiUBLL  Holmes  and  Doical©  Q. 
MiTCRELL,  whose  literary  paper  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  endorse  to  a  larger  amounl  than 
they  have  here  drawn  uptm  the  pubHe^  Their 
own  portion  is  appropriately  oeeupied  with 
the  study  of  rural  life  in  America,  in  which 
both  are  adepts.  Tbe  other  liHsrary  matter 
ia  weil  cliofiiu,  and  the  whole,  with  the*  arlistifl 
aid  InTolvetl^  well  presented. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Tfli  fitst  annual  exhibition  of  the  ^^  Society 

rj^  AoMsrican  Painters  in  Water-Coloi^**  which 

■flpened  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 

k  the  20th  of  December^  is  a  rooat  gratifying 

imooess.    In  respect  to  tbe  number  and  merit 

liof  tbe  pictures  placed  on  exhibition^  the  ex- 

Ipcdations  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 

moremeut  were    more    than    realized. 

[CHiljr    those    who   had  .been    vouchsafed  a 

gtimpse    beforehand    of     the    magnificent 

[•ludies  of  Colman,  William  Hart,  and  one  or 

loiher  artists  who  had  devoted  the  whole 

to  the  practice  of  water-color,  were 

i  ill  prepared  for  the  display  of  works  at 

the  Academy  of  Design ;  but  a  single  look 

Wss  sufficient,  as  the  vifiitor  reached  tbe  bead 

I  of  tbe  grand  stairway,  to  set  at  rest  fortrrer 

I  ihe  (question  so  often   asked  and  evaidvely 

!  mswered,  whether  tho    art    of   pamting  in 

>  '  r  would  flourish  in  America,     Had 

I  in  the  exliibition  no  other  watcr- 

coloifi  Uum   those  tliroc  of  William  HanX 

and  that  oqo  of  Colman's  that  made  up  the 

magnificent  quartette  in  the  Coixldor,  to  tht^ 


k'fl  of  the  door  of  the  North  Room,  these 
alone  would  have  answered  the  question  \n  a 
very  ooncluBive  and  satistactory  manner. 
We  must  commend  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Hanging  Committee  in  piKcmg  * 
these  fine  pi^-tures  so  that  they  strike  tbe 
eye  and  enehain  the  attention  of  every  visitor 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  and  thus 
prepare  one  in  the  pleasantest  manner  to 
enjoy  a  ramble  through  the  exhibition. 

Though  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  new 
Society  have  done  well  this  year,  the  palm  of 
superiority  must  be  adjudged  to   Mr.   Bamuel ! 
Colman,  the  President., — with  n  little  hcsita-^ 
tion,  however,   in    fnvor  of   William    Hart,  ' 
whose  productions  rival  those  of  tho  former  1 
in  almost  every  quality  of  excellence,  htcking,  ] 
indeed,  but  little  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  ' 
tone  and  simplicity  of  treatroL'nt,  that  place 
Colman^s   works  at  the  head  of    American 
water-colors.     Let  ua  examine  some  of  these 
in    detail,    and    see   wherein    tijeir    charm 
condsts. 

la  the  tot  p\ftee,  ^^  cmmicA  Itffl.  vs  xt^ofts^ 
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ihe  surpriBing  strength  aad  power  of  Calman'i 
^ater-colorfL  He  has  tiavvr  done  uny  LlitJig 
19  oil  equal  to  them  la  farct?  of  colot  aad 
depth  and  ptiritv  of  tone.  If  Lbe  Kew  York 
public  imdcnitiind  tlieir  own  hit^rosUt  they 
Will  never  permit  ]ilr.  CoImNn  to  punt  ia  oHa 
ftg&iD*  His  own  Inclination  is  to  irork  in 
w«i4iP-color«,  and  liiji  reomrkiiWe  sitceeas 
shows  this  lo  bo  his  true  sphere.  No.  490, 
which  hanps  in  the  Corridor  in  comp«n?  with 
thi-ce  water-colors  of  William  Hart**,  h  a  fine 
Bpectmon  of  his  style.  It  is  a  study  from 
nature  near  the  artist's  Hudwn  residenec. 
On  the  ripht  of  the  picture  slopes  a  hill-eid^, 
cart^fuUy  drawn  and  painted ;  in  the  centre 
lies  a  spnrkliDjE;  sheet  of  water,  rippled  by  the 
light  wind  tJiat  biiuf^a  those  heavy  masse*  of 
cloud  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Other  hills 
rise  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  wiih  tlieir 
loTelj  fihnpes  and  dolicately  \*aried  hues,  at- 
tract the  spectator's  eye  far  into  tlio  picture. 
Notlung  ijt  slighted  or  slurred  over ;  the  pic- 
ture m  carefully  and  conacientioiisly  painted 
In  every  part,  yet  without  sacrlficirij^  depth 
and  breadth  to  detail.  A  more  striking,  but 
in  sr>me  respectii  less  exqui«ite,  work,  Ls  the 
view  on  the  Lake  of  Luzerne,  No.  510.  The 
pictwryarjue  old  town  m  very  beautifully 
painted,  and  the  rippled  water  and  the  ship- 
pin^^  are  rendered  with  great  skill  and  feelinj^. 
The  distant  hill  on  the  left,  capped — we  might 
saydtjthed — with  the  heavy  gray  cloud,  b  the 
least  successful  part  of  the  picture,  being 
liard  in  outline  and  color.  From  ihia  the  eye 
turns  to  rest  on  ihe  beautifLiUy  [minted  water. 
or  to  explore  the  quaint  and  picturesque  old 
town,  whose  towers  and  giihles,  irregularly 
grouped,  caat  broken  reSecttons  in  the  water 
ibat  Hpplea  against  its  feet.  By  far  the 
strougest  of  Colman^s  water-colors,  the  most 
powerful  in  depth  and  breadth  of  tone,  and 
the  dcei)c.Ht  in  feeling,  is  No.  457,  *•  Twilight 
ni'ar  l^iliad,  Maine.^'  It  is  a  picture  that  huA 
this  quality  of  nature  in  it^  that  it  growg  upon 
the  eye  and  heart.  Many  pictured  can  be 
taken  in  and  estimated  at  a  glance.  Their 
beauty  is  all  on  the  surface,  and  they  do  not 
improve  upon  nearer  acquaintance.  Bat  one 
may  find  perpetual  delight  in  this  picture  of 
Colman'«,^iri  iii«  lovely  Hoes  of  composition, 
its  brtmtlth  and  purity  of  tone,  and  the  feul- 
ing  ot*  prnsivc  tran^utllity  that  pervudes  the 
whole.  There  are  several  other  bejiutifVil 
wat<.*r-ot>lor8  by  this  aceomf>HBhod  arti«5t  in 
the  exhilution,  but  the  three  no  have  named 
are  his  best.  Th<?y  nte  m  the  Uorridor,  nnd 
«ro  well  hung. 
Williaua  Qait  in  U]»wiaa  on   ftttiit  who 


shotitd  never  be  allowed  to  return  to  oil- 
painting.  In  preoifilon  of  touch  and  general 
facility  of  handling,  he  14  superior  even  lo 
Colman,  whom  he  does  not  espial,  however,  in 
feeling  or  imjagi nation.  He  is  a  clo^e  but  not 
servile  student  of  nature,  occupying  middle 
ground  between  the  preci^te  und  hani  man- 
nered Pre-Rapbaeliies  and  the  **  Blotters^" 
whose  workS)  like  the  earth  in  chaos,  are 
^*  witliout  form  and  void.*'  lib  toacb  is  tirm, 
guided  by  knowledge  and  long  practice^  hla 
eye  for  compo.sition  good,  and  his  reeling  for 
color  at  once  exquisite  and  deep.  Of  Uls 
dgbt  pictures  in  the  cubibtLion,  the  mosit  tin- 
I>ortant  h  No.  490,  *'  On  Grand  Nanan,  Xew 
Brunswick.'*  It  is  a  work  of  wooderfu] 
power  iu  the  ejcpi-esijon  of  light.  The 
luminous  qualities  of  the  sky  are  iRUch  si  few 
artists  can  produce.  In  the  same  group  with 
this  picture  hang  two  smaller  one?,  quite  di^ 
ferent  from  it  and  each  other  in  composition 
and  feeling.  One  (No.  492)  b  an  autuinn 
forest-scene,  a  piece  of  most  brilliant  coloring. 
Kothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  point- 
ing of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  knee-deep 
in  autumn-tinted  fern.<i,  or  than  the  passage 
of  light  juj*t  beyond  the  first  group  of  trees. 
Underneath  this  picture  bangs  one  totally 
different  in  feeling  and  treatment, — No.  491. 
A  lovely  group  of  trees,  whose  rootd  are 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fern,  occa- 
pies  the  foreground.  Through  an  open  ffpaoe 
between  the  gracefully  drawn  trunks,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  calmly  flowing  stream, 
iLud  in  the  distance,  relieved  against  the  deep 
blue  of  a  softly  rounded  bill,  gleams  the 
while  spire  of  a  village-church.  The  execiK 
tion  of  this  drawing  Is  refined  and  delicate. 
Very  beautiful  is  the  play  of  light  oitd  shadow 
In  the  foreground,  and  the  foliage  is  treated 
with  masterly  freedom.  Hart  has,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  mastery  of  touch  in  the  treatment 
of  foliage,  conibiniug  precision,  finnncits,  and 
delicacy  of  drawing,  with  a  freedom  equal  to 
that  of  the  late  Eogli^h  artist,  J.  D,  Harding. 
These  qualities  are  displayed  to  best  advoo- 
titge,  we  think^  in  the  l^e  drawing,  Ko.  855, 
called  "Autumn  in  the  Maine  Wooda.'' 
Here  we  have  magnificent  ti-e^-d rawing,  and 
the  most  Ivilliant  effects  of  auturon-ooloHDg. 
The  dump  of  bmmhleii  in  the  low#*r  right- 
baud  center  U  painted  with  gvcAt  dcUeacT, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  colons  lo 
the  beautifully  composed  gtoup.^  of  fern  in  ih© 
centre.  We  must  raendou  one  oOicr  gem, 
No.  »4«,  **  The  First  J'now  on  ihe  MounUlwt." 
Tlie  forcft  Is  still  clad  in  hrkUiafit  toliage,  for 
the  wiow  has  fallen  early,  fieforu  the  atiftff 
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r  wtnda  have  stripped  off  the  Icavea, 
^Ui\  trc  look  iicm?i^  a  b«L'U  of  scarlet  and  cKm* 
»0Q  Abd  g^jld,  to  the  dbtjint  cra^  that  show 
(krk  ind  grim  brlween  I  lie  psitclies  of  vrhite, 
A  dull,  leaden  6k J  hangs  over  all;  a  cold^ 
blui^  mini  cn?cp!j  along  Uie  water-course  ia 
the  vnlk-y,  aiid  a  feeling  (f  chfUinesa  and 
dcfoUtJOD  pervades  the  picture. 

Much  «a3  expected  of  the  Hill*,  who,  for 
manr  rc^-iis,  were  almost  alone  in  this  couutrr 
\u  thtiir  devotion  to  water-colora ;  but  nei- 
ther father  nor  son  haa  done  hhuself  much 
credit  ill  hia  contributions  to  tlte  present  ex* 
yhitloQ.  John  W,  Hill  sends  ht^?  uHual  branch 
cherries  very  truthfully  and  eiqui^Uely 
ted, — the  color  and  texture  of  the  wood^ 
iho  droop  of  the  fading  IcayeSi  and  the  tempt- 
ing ripcne.<5  of  the  fruit,  being  rendered  with 
a  care,  akill^  and  fiiJelity  which  can  only  come 
loC;g  and  congcientious  study  ;  but  wo  are 

litlli*  lired  of  the*e  bits  of  fruU-painiing, 

ith  their  background  of  blue  sky,  always  of 
tlie  ^nie  deep  tiut,  lightened  with  suggestions 
of  white  eluud.  The  landscapes  contributed 
to  the  exliibitlon  by  the  HIUs  are  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  either  in  subject  or  treatment 
Like  Faner,  Newman,  and  many  other  artists 
who  aim  at  ftemlc  imitatioQ  of  nature,  the 
Biitd  have  a  fatal  facility  at  choosing  bud  or 
BnintcnHting  subjects;  and  if  they  liappen 
upou  u  good  one,  the  chances  arc  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  its  being  spoiled  in  their  hands. 
Tct  iTiey  life  artists  of  great  knowledge,  and 
possess  unusual  skill  in  the  U3e  of  watcr- 
CDlorH ;  and  It  must  be  owing  to  8ome  strange 
mental  freak  that  they  so  seldom  produce 
beautiful  Lind^capea.  Their  studies  of  fruits 
are  exquiiiitely  finished. 

T.  C,  Farrcr  haa  a  number  of  drawings  in 
the  exhibition,  which  are  not  likely  to  add  to 
bis  repubiiion.  Every  one  contains  evidence 
that  the  arii^t  has  studied  nature,  and  means 
to  paint  what  he  sees;  but  for  one  who 
,na  well  he  has  very  hsird  luck.  Take^  as 
example,  No.  506,  in  the  Corridor,     From 

distance  the  effect  Is  not  unpleaidng,  and 
Ode  is  attrac^ted  to  take  a  nearer  view.  Alas, 
the  ^lui^ion  is  at  onoe  dispelled,  the  moment 
one  opprortchcs  cU»se  enough  to  observe  the 
hard,  firciiky  touches,  inartistic  reminders  of 
the  bruiih,  thiat  produce  the  sky,  mountain, 
and  lake.  The  drawing  on  the  oppOHite  side 
of  a»e  Corridor,  Xo.  463»  **  Twilight  on  the 
r,*'  is  still  worse,  in  color,  Unea 
i  on,  and  style  of  execution.     Mr. 

|)ts  too  much.  lie  should  con* 
.iJon  to  subjecta  within  the  reach 
of  liii  li-nvcre,— peaches,  plums,  bits  of  grass, 


a  leaf  or  two,  i  ringle  sttip  of  bark  with  a 
little  moss  dinging  to  it.  Such  things  h« 
can  paint  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  drawing 
and  color  ;  but  he  cannot,  as  yet,  paint  a 
landscape;  no,  nor  even  a  Bingle  troc,  lie 
tries,  we  have  no  doubr,  to  point  exactly  what 
he  sees ;  but  to  say  that  he  succeeds  in  doing 
80  would  be  a  gross  libel  upon  naturo,  or  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  his  eyosu 

The  Spanish  drawing?,  or  rather  sketches^ 
of  Mrs.  Murray,  are  very  striking  at  first  sight, 
but  soon  offend  by  their  tecouipleteneHS  and 
tricky  effects.  The  appearance  of  (brce  and 
strength  in  the  coloring  of  the  figures  is  soon 
diseovered  to  be  an  illusion,  productid  by  the 
sketchy  and  flimsy  treatment  of  the  sur^ 
r^iunding  objects  She  is  too  foml,  also,  of 
introducing  repuLsive  types  of  humanity  In 
her  composition?,  such  ns  the  hideous  old  hag 
in  "The  Cheat  Detected,"  Xo,  8117. 

We  have  lingered  so  longorer  the  pictures 
of  Colman  and  Hart,  that  we  can  niter  to 
other  exhibitors  in  general  terms  only.  Hnr* 
ry  Fe^n  contributes  soveml  fine  drawings ; 
his  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  Xo.  ST8,  is  remark- 
able for  breadth  of  effect  and  tranaparcnt 
shadow.  R.  S.  Giflbrd^s  *'  Deserted  Whaler," 
No.  808,  is  a  strong  and  manly  piece  of  work, 
rich  in  imaginative  suggestion.  J.  Hmilie*s 
two  drawings  exhiijit  great  eicdienoe  of  ex- 
ecution and  feeling  for  color  ;  those  of  Bel- 
lows arc  noticeable  for  attenUon  Uf  detail  and 
their  finished  handling, — his  study  of  an  old 
water-wheel,  No,  432,  is  the  l)e«t  of  bin  con- 
Cribntioiis.  Then  there  are  many  r«pir4ted 
sketches  by  Maniy ;  coast-scones  by  Thwailes 
find  De  Haas ;  several  finished  drawings  by 
W.  L.  Thomas,  an  English  artist  rising  into 
celebrity;  tenderiy  painted  landscapes  by 
Alexander  Dunn  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Turner's 
work ;  an  exquldto  study  of  fruit  by  W. 
Ifunt;  very  delicate  studies  of  wood-growth 
and  mosses  by  Paul  Rieman;  and — but  wo 
arc  rnpidly  exhausting  the  catalogue,  and 
must  stop  with  only  a  reference  to  Buughtoo^s 
picture  called  **  Pride  and  Humility,"  aud  to 
tlie  larffe  pictures  by  Darley.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  the  many  exquisite  gpo- 
clmens  of  flower  and  leaf  painting  contribtited 
to  the  exhibition  by  lady-artists.  Tboac  by 
Miss  Xina  Moore  are  very  beautiful  in  color, 
drawing,  and  coropoflition.  A  bunch  of  water* 
lilies,  Xo.  534.  by  Mtsa  E.  Andrews  ;  ''  Swoet 
Peas,"  Xo.  500,  by  Miss  Carrie  A.  Griswold ; 
'*  Sumac  Leaves,'^  Xo.  409,  by  Mra.  E.  M. 
Norton ;  aud  the  flower-picturea  of  Miss 
Ellen  Robbins,  are  painted  with  a  tenderness 
and  skill  worilij  of  high  admiration. 
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PuTXAii^s  Magazine  c«rtjdn!j  owes  a  word 
of  Acknowledgxucnt  to  tho  many  kijid  fricnda 
of  Ihe  Press  and  in  other  rcktiana  who  luive 
given  BO  cordial  a  welcome  to  the  first  duio- 
ber.  IL  b  gratirjiag  to  know  tliat  wbatCTcr 
reception  may  await  our  efforla  in  tlie  future, 
we  are  aaeiuied  of  tbls  gent^rous  encourage- 
ment  at  the  ttegiimiiig.  The  MogaztuCf  under 
all  circumBtamses,  will  endeavor  to  justify  the 
expectAiioQ  and  confidence  it  baa  already  ex- 
dtcd  and  received. 

Of  our  own  perfonnancca  we  will  eay 
nothing — of  theae  our  readera  muBt  be  the 
judges;  but  of  our  motives  and  intentions 
wc  would  say  every  thing.  Here  we  desire  to 
practise  no  coucealinoat ;  but  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. We  may  fall  abort  of  onr  etandard ; 
but  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  wlmt  that 
standard  is.  Without  entenng  into  any  pro- 
longed review  of  what  may  be  required  from 
a  magazine,  it  may  be  gufficicnt  to  speak,  In  a 
word,  of  two  points  on  which  Benaitiveneaa 
will  always  be  manifested:  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion. With  regard  to  the  former,  we  desire 
to  BtMe  once  for  all,  a^  a  guide  to  our  contrib- 
utors and  for  the  Information  of  our  readers, 
that  we  would,  in  every  case,  rise  above  the 
merely  partisan  warfare  of  Uie  day.  To  carry 
on  public  affaiTfl  there  must  be  parlies;  and 
parties,  us  a  geueral  rule,  represent  priociplea. 
But  a  party  la  always  in  danger  of  falling 
short  of  or  exceeding  its  propter  motives  or 
conditions,  which  muet  in  their  turn  be  mod- 
ificd  by  varying  necessities.  So  the  field  ia 
open  for  a  wide  diaoussloii  of  duties  and 
obligatioBfl.  In  pursuance  of  theae  ideas, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  find  out,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  various  minds — choosing  for  our 
contributors  writers  of  worth,  ability,  and 
station — what  is  most  for  the  public  good; 
and,  In  strivUig  for  this,  we  may  safely  let 
Party  take  care  of  itself.  We  shall  first  ank 
what  is  desirable  to  be  done ;  what  the  party, 
whichever  it  may  be,  intends  to  do,  may 
come  afterward.  In  the  words  of  tho 
Hon.  John  Bigelow,  our  recent  minister  to 
France,  cited  in  an  appendix  to  our  first  num- 
ber, we  would  desire  "  to  discuss  political  ques- 
tions from  a  purely  Bcientific,  and  not  from  a 
personal  or  partisan,  point  of  view,"  renicio- 
benng  that  **  what  is  personal  in  political 
C4JtitrovLTnitjt  is  transient,  while  the  aini 
iihovld  be  to  produce  permanent  impressions," 


With  rc^gard  to  Heligion:  here  again  wc 
desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
derogatory  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a 
Divine  Hevelatloo,  nothing  justly  ollentivc  to 
the  Christian  world  on  the  score  of  infidelity 
or  immorality,  will  knowingly  be  puiTcreii  in 
these  pageis.  We  would  not  undermine  the 
faitli,  or  attack  the  cherished  convictions,  of 
any  body  of  ChrLationB^  As  regards  lofidel- 
ity  sjkI  Christianity,  we  are  on  the  side  of 
ChrietianiLy.  We  desire  to  make  no  unseem- 
ly professions  on  this  subject ;  bat  we  do  de- 
sire to  have  it  understood  that  we  consider 
an  implicit  astsurcd  Christian  Literature,  in 
no  paltry  muterialiEim,  but  in  its  acknowledge 
spiritual  strength,  the  glory,  as  at  this  period 
of  tho  world  it  is  the  necesaly,  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  If  this  Magazine  sliall  pro- 
mote that  end  by  that  means,  it  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  its  present  conductors,  gain  its 
best  and  most  honorable  title  to  public  sup- 
port 

It  may  happen  that,  in  the  presentation  of 
articles  on  various  subjects,  from  various 
writers,  at  difierent  times,  in  the  Magaitno, 
there  may  be  some  passages  which  may  jar 
upon  the  feelings,  or  be  at  variance  with  |he 
sendments,  of  readers  whose  judgments  and 
emotions  are  to  be  held  in  the  greAt<^st  rc- 
spccL  But  for  this,  if  it  happen,  there  should 
bo  a  generous  allowance.  Some  latitude  must 
bo  given  to  contributors.  There  would  be 
more  lost  than  gamed  in  subjecting  their 
writings  to  alterations  or  curtailment  In  com* 
pliancewith  too  rigid  a  standard.  It  would 
require  a  degree  of  editorial  labor  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  undertake ; 
and  what  is  more,  few  writers  of  character, 
who  are  worth  ciLlling  upon  for  articlt^,  would 
submit  to  the  annoyance  or  impertiuencc. 

With  these  few  remarks  at  the  outset,  wo 
have  only  to  add  further-^let  the  Magaxinfi 
be  judged,  and  judged  charitably,  by  its  fruits^ 


Wi:  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  % 
Pickens'  ticket — a  premium  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost— and  coitsoled  our- 
i^elves  witli  tliC  hope  that  the  profit  went  into 
the  pocket  of  that  poor  boy  who  sat  out  tiic 
1cn|:th  of  a  frosty  December  night,  on  the 
stone  steps  of  gteluway  Hall,  pntittniK  await- 
ing the  dttfvn  of  day  for  a  chance  of  sfieci^, 
Uting  In  tho  pupttlarit*  "'  f«H  l^  i  h*  U.  u.rxn 
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Amriug  at  ibo  tAU-«nd  of  wa  Imroeiiao 
Ikj-ODg  oC  CArriages  and  p^ple  which  gi&th- 
td  from  Broadway  and  all  the  adjacent 
els,  we  entered  Uie  hall^  nod  mou&ted  to 
OCT  idlutted  scat,  iu  the  eupremest  lort,  digni- 
ti<^d  with  the  name  of  the  **  Second  Balcony." 
The  audience,  m  nttinber  two  thousand  at 
Jea^^  wa?  already  seated^  showmg  a  ready 
the  command  of  punetuall^  eo 
■  urged  iu  the  Dickens  advertise- 
ment. We  cannot  but  record  oar  admira- 
tion of  ifueh  a  mass  of  good-lookiug  and  well- 
ducted  «pei^U)ts,  The  whole  two  thou- 
E  fiat  with  the  quietude  and  eip«etaucy  of 
man,  Intent  npun  the  coming  €reiit. 
eh  |>ersou  clung  to  his  seat  as  if  be  ralued 
\  In  proportion  to  tlie  difficulty  ht*  had  In 
Ming  it,  and  there  wais  hardly  a  etir  in  the 
ole  great  audience,  during  the  performance, 
yond  what  was  inevitable  in  Cuming  over 
the  ilbr€itf}9^  with  which  each  one  seemed  pro- 
,  and  in  yielding  to  the  emotionj^  appro- 
lo  the  occnsion.  These,  howeveri 
net)  by  no  means  very  intense,  and  we 
obscrrpd  nothing  that  indicated  any  approach 
ta  the  **  conniljiona  of  laughter"  and  *'  melt- 
bg  into  t«ara"  which  wc  read  of  in  the 
iQMTi.^f,.'  n  -per,  but  looked  upon  a  remarkably 
q:  _d  andience,  for  New  York,  evi- 

tl,.  ued  by  the  occasion.     Curiosity 

T?i-  li :  I  'lEt-'dly  the  impelling  motive  of  the 
g^iki  uiajutiiy  of  the  spcotatoi^  and  to  satisfy 
~"  I  there  waa  the  oonoentnted  attention  of 
'Che  eye  and  car,  to  flee  and  bear  all  that  waa 
to  bi*  Bceti  atid  heard.  Large  as  was  the 
audience,  there  were  but  few  among  it  who 
liotong^  U)  that  class  of  muldtndinoua  read- 
era  of  the  works  of  Dickenfi*  So  at  least  we 
infcrrcfl  from  the  constant  and  clo«e  reference) 
ro  the  link  books  m  geuendly  difidised,  and 
ilic  frcquwit  indications  of  a  want  of  sympa- 
thy with  lije  modt  telling  points  of  the  per- 
ftinmince,  Tij<3  audience  was  apparently 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  people 
of  practical  rt'«ipeclaljiUiy  who  are  not  ordi- 
liy  moved  by  any  literary  or  otijor  scnti- 
nt,  cherished  for  its  own  sake,  but  who, 
ring  the  money,  never  fail  to  Fpcnd  it  for  a 
lit  of  the  popular  curiosity  of  the  boor, 
htither  man  or  monster. 
Tlie  *'  IU.*jiding"  of  Dickens  is  no  doubt  about 
good  a»  such  an  cntei-tainment  can  be 
lie,  ithtch  without  the  usual  accessories  of 
the  stage,  the  multiplicity  of  actors,  the  deco* 
imttons  <ti  ihe  eicene,  the  variety  of  costume, 
•Q^  the  interludes  of  music,  i*  at  best  a  dull 
tiring.  We  are  quite  sure  that  most  of  those 
vho  liftTt  once  jprm  twa  houfs  to  a  reading 


do  not  caro  to  make  a  ftirther  draft  upon 
thcii'  patience. 

The  obviouiily  humorous  part«,  which  were 
in  fact  the  best  rendered,  seemed  to  tell  most 
with  the  audience,  sncb  as,  lor  example,  tiie 
trial  in  Pickwick,  where  the  characters  and 
scene  are  drawn  with  the  breadth  and  easUy- 
perceptible  grotcsquenen  of  caricature.  The 
pathetic  portions  were  much  less  cObctivc, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  overdone.  The 
howl  with  which  Dickens  strives  to  express 
the  horror  of  poor  Smlke^s  friendlcs&nesa, 
struck  upon  the  ear  so  intensely  as  to  over> 
rcACh  the  end  proposed,  and  instead  of 
awakening  compassion,  stbred  a  gtmtle  ripple 
of  smiles  upon  the  face  of  jnany,  who  would 
have  burst  into  laughter  had  not  the  per* 
former,  by  one  of  his  quick  transitions^,  passed 
to  the  simple  narrative,  which  revealed  to  the 
audience  the  fact  that  tears  were  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
scene. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  pro- 
fessional actors,  supposing  that  it  were  possi« 
bio  for  them  to  give  as  tliorough  a  study  to 
the  parts  as  their  author,  who  could  make 
these  Reailings  as  effective  as  Dickens  him- 
Bclf.  He,  however,  by  the  compass  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  voice,  which  fills  the  great  hall 
without  any  apparent  strain,  and  changes  from 
character  to  character  with  wonderftil  facility 
of  transition,  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of 
no  mean  natural  capacity  for  an  actor. 

The  whole  conntry  seems  so  thoroughly  to 
have  caught  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  curi- 
osity to  see  and  hear  tlie  great  Dickens,  that 
it  Is  now  probable  that  his  receipts  will  reach 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  will  be  a  generous  compensation  for  all 
the  distinguished  English  author  may  have 
lost  by  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copyright,  the  very  want  of  which,  b  the 
cose  of  Dickens,  has  been  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  his  present  immense  pecuniary  succcsa. 
His  name,  though  his  genius  would  have  been 
imdoubtedly  widely  apprecLited  in  this  country 
by  tlie  sym pathetic,  never  could  have  become 
80  universally  known  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  free  trade,  which  has  made  his  boolw 
cheap  ardcles  of  common  consumption.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  suspected  of  opposition 
to  an  international  copyright,  of  which,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  ad- 
vocates. Whatever  incidental  advantage  to 
certain  interests  may  be  claimed  at  present, 
we  are  confident  they  would  be  far  outvtelghed, 
even  to  the  same  parties,  by  the  fuH  recogui* 


p 
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E  wilJingly  aiford  place  to  I  tie  foHowtng 
tuilioritalivo  cumrauniciiiioQ  respecting  the 
rcHgious  <j|iitiion9  of  the  poet  Halleck,  cjoa- 
ceniing  wliicb  there  lias  apparently  been 
nittoh  mkunderatandin^. 

Ur,  EfUTon  I  In  obituary  notices  of  thia 
diBtiiij^ibbed  poet,  in  jimrnal^  entitled  to  re- 
pppct,  it  has  been  iJtiitcd  that,  **  during  the 
Iflttcp  part  of  hh  life,  Mr.  Halleck  entered  the 
communion  of  the  Hotiian  Catholic  Church.** 
I  confidently  affirm  ihac  tbJa  statement  is 

ClTOnCOU8» 

Mr.  Hallcok  returned  to  this,  hid  natiTe 
town,  in  1849,  quite  enfeebled  in  health. 
Hfttrng  been  baptized  and  confinned  in  the 
PiHitcstfliUt  Episcopal  Church,  he  became  at 
once  a  constant  and  appurcntly  a  devout 
attendant  on  myministratiouB^  ajid  I  regarded 
hitn  as  au  exemplary  parishioner  Soon 
miijors  reached  my  cars  that  Mr.  H.  was  a 
ItoiTianTst.  I  felt  authorized  to  repel  the  im- 
put4ifiou.  Rumors,  however,  have  continued 
from  t})at  thne  to  the  present  period^  but 
viewing  them  aa  witliout  foundurlou,  1  have 
always  endeavored  to  deprive  them  of  credi- 
bility; for,  among  other,  tbe  following  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  H.  umformly  expresepd  himself  aa 
much  interested  in  the  roiniatrationa  of  the 
Proteatftiit  Episcopal  Clmrch,  which  be  here 
altendi5(i ;  and  no  imtrmatlon  that  be  db* 
sentcd  from  any  sentiment  in  her  Prayer 
Book,  or  us  preached  from  her  pulpit,  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge.  Affected,  at  length, 
with  deafoeas,  he  abstained  from  public  wor- 
ship, it  is  not  necoBsary  to  men  lion  in  detail 
the  arguments  I  used  in  private  interviews,  in 
referemce  to  his  becoming  a  Communicant, 
and  to  hisconUnoed  attendance  on  the  Lord's 
day  services.  Though  I  did  not  prevaU,  be 
thunked  me  warmly  for  rt^ardin :  him  as  a  pa- 
riahiODer.  While  he  liTcd,  I  continued  my  vis- 
its in  that  relationship.  On  one  occasion,  he, 
refening  to  the  former  constancy  of  his  attend- 
ance OQ  the  services  of  the  Chorch,  and  to  his 
Gonsetentiously  abstaining  from  atten dunce  on 
certain  other  ministrations,  thus  decidedly  ex- 
preseeil  his  convictions  :  **  Mr.  B.,  I  regard 
yours  aB  the  only  true  ChuR'h.'*  This  was 
about  tjje  time  when  a  biographical  article 
was  published  in  a  periodical,  wherein  he  was 
represented  as  a  Itomanist. 

At  another  Interview,  when  visiting  him,  ao- 
cjompaniod  by  a  bn>ther  clergyman  (the  tier* 
Fi-jini'is  T.  Rus^cU,  Rector  of  JSt  Stq>hcnV 
Church,  Riilgt?tield,  Conn.),  who  was  desirous 
of  an  tntroduction,  Mr,  H.  was,  «s  usual,  very 
ftfikbk^  and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  views 


of   the  Chiiistiiin    Faith  and  t) 
Church.     After  we  retired,  1  ren. . 
brother  that  the  rumor  that  Mr.  0.   ««tii    A 
Homonist    could   have    no    foundation,   fo^ 
his  views,  just  now  expressed,  were  utted^ir 
irreconcilable  with  that  poisition.     Mj  Bev^.* 
brother    entirely    ooncorred.      The    uireim* — 
stances  of  the  interview  were  made  the  tfiihjecr'C;^ 
of  C'Cntinued  conversation  between  u« ;  anc^ 
before  parting,  I  requested  him  to  bear  lea 
memory  what  had  transpired,  as,  not  iniproU-- 
ably,  a  reference  thereto  might  be  importaaC 
towards   biographical  correctness.     A   letter 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruf^scll  azures 
me  of  his  dletinet  re  mem  bran  ae  of  the  intef^ 
view  and  of  our  coiivcrsation  iherKii  follow- 

Uad  Mr.  II.  been  a  Commutticmit  In  iIm 
Episcopal  Church,  I  am  conBdcnt  that,  not- 
withij landing  his  reasoni)  for  general  absaeoce 
from  public  worship,  he  would  have  liecn 
present  on  Communion  dnysi  Rombh  se^ 
vices  are  ctilcb rated  here  at  stated  periods — 
the  chapel  being  but  a  few  rods  from  Jfr,  fl/s 
bite  residcsice.  Yet  he  never  attended  those 
services.  Had  he  been  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  even  did  he  not  attend 
on  her  general  ministrations,  yet  her  Altar 
service  would  not  have  been  utterly  fois^kcn. 
The  fact  that  he  never  attended  on  auy  of 
Che  miui^tratiuns  uf  that  Church,  though  cele- 
brated near  his  very  door,  is  by  itbrlf,  to  ray 
mind,  coucluaive  that  he  was  not  a  Romanist. 

That  his  attachrnent  and  devotion  lo  the 
Protestaut   Epij^c-opal  Church  continued  un- 
shaken to  the  close  of  hiii  life,  will  further 
pear  from  the  fact,  that,  on  every  Loni'i 
he  not  only  made  the  Holy  Bible  the  cottijmii 
of  bis  retirement,  but  also,  habitually  and 
ularly  as  each  Sunday  came,  made  th»j  Chu; 
Prayer  Book  tlie  guide  of  hi^  devoiioua!  ejcer- 
cisw, — observing  the  full  hturgical  arrange- 
ment.   This  was  his  course  to  the  closing 
period  of  his  day  a,  the  very  bst  Sunday  of 
his  life  witnessing  Us  use  of  his  Piaycr  DookH 
cherished  services, 

Mr.  Halleck's  sifter,  who  enjoyed  his  irt» 
most  confidence,  with  whom  he  resided  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  hts  life,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  information  given  m  the 
last  paragraph,  avers    tlxat  her  brother   was 
not  a  Romanist,  but  that  he  died  in  the  Ikith 
of  Christ,  and  In  the  bo^m  of  ilie  Proti-stMit 
Hpi:30opal  Church.    She  »«  very  dcairoi; 
I,  as  his  Pastor,  make  this  eflbrt  to  «' 
act  erroneous  f^tat'imtfnl#,  m  ' 
nit^mory  from   pcrhap*   pr- 
boniion.     What  Is  above  nn(t« 


a  un- 
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Fdij^H 
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PtrrsTAM^e  MAOAnwiT 


importnnce  for  the  nccefleftil  pursuit  of 
tkifi  aiiLiquamn  study — for  U  assamca  lliia 
cbtrnctcr  in  his  hands  ;  while  in  a  kindred 
work,  hla  "Memoir  of  Henry  Hudteou,"  be 
hnfi  nlrcody  prorcd  Ma  capudty  for  acute 
and  diligent  research. 

Mil  TnoMJVs  Xast'a  exhibition  on  Broad- 
ipoy,  77i£  Grand  CariaUuranm,  m  be  entitles 
It,  la,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  artistic 
merits — and  in  a  free,  dashing  wny»  they  are 
certainly  considerable — a  decided  novelty  in 
the  mixed  style  of  literature  and  art  common 
to  thesie  ptrformancta.  He  give^  the  public 
a  aeries  of  thirty-three  "  historical  caricatur© 
pointinf^"  which  are  unrolled  before  the 
i|icctatc»i'B  with  on  occasional  musical  accom- 
ptninjent  and  a  steady  stream  of  'Metter- 
prcfis^^  and  explaimtion<),  in  good  set  phrase 
and  elocutionary  cmphaaia^  by  an  accom- 
pMabed  rhetorician  on  the  stage.  The  sub- 
jects arc  various,  mostly  caricaturea  of  Anier- 
ican  public  characters  of  the  day,  figuring 
in  scenes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  political  at- 
titude aince  ;  as  If  ihc  cartoons  of  ISsnch^ 
with  more  liberal  accesaorics,  were  painted 
in  color,  and  put  upon  the  stuge.  Mr.  Nast, 
however,  takes  a  broader  and  gometimea  more 
que:?tionable  license  of  caricature  than  Pvnch. 
He  would  be  an  invaluable  artist  in  get- 
ting up  a  Christmas  pantomimei,  or  as  an 
artistic  skirmisher  in  an  elecdoDeeriiig  cam- 
paign. He  hns  made  a  good  introduction  of 
hi£  humorous  art  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
just  now  many  competitors  in  entertaining 
the  public.  As  he  proceeds,  however,  he 
will  find  it  necessary  to  remove  old  scenes, 
and  substitute  new,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
aliared  phases  of  political  life.  To  be  eflect* 
ire,  such  an  exhibition  must  occasionally  hit 
bard ;  but  there  are  bounds  even  txt  the 
license  of  cAricatnre,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membercd  that  it  is  the  quality  of  genuine 
humor  to  amuse  without  offence. 


A  LADY  correspondent  furnishes  us  from 
memory  with  the  following  verses  of  a  Chrbt- 
mas  Carol  once  printed  by. the  Eev.  Dr. 
Uawks  for  distribution  to  the  children  of  hia 
Sunday  School,  of  St  Thomas*,  in  this  city. 
The  authorship  is  not  known.  Can  any  of 
our  readers  supply  it,  or  refer  us  to  any  a{v 
pe&rance  of  the  entire  poem  in  prin t  f  There 
were  other  poems,  written  by  Dr.  Hawks  for 
the  Christmas  celebrations  of  the  young 
people  of  bis  flock^  which  we  may  hercaflor 
rcvi?e  for  oar  watdera* 


'I  I 

Crltply  ilj*^  niitiu'  rrnf-klpi  unJor  our  f.'*t  ; 

Yondfr 
And  the  1  ti 

form  [1  ,-        .  I  IT.-U-L 

And  why  to  th«  heiwo  of  prftver  te-diiy  7 
U  it  no»  U^tlcr  without,  in  the  Uffht 

01  the  gloriout  rn.r>i  wbo#c  (n:>:dcrt  ray 
Lr  ouiking  the  bcaDtifuI  landscape  eo  bright  ? 

All..:  -"IJH, 

1  .edtoblc«i 

Ah.        :  -ii  ♦in, 

Ami  It  LJjnics  tj'.ini  tJli'.'  Sun  vi  Ii-igl)t«uLii 


To  the  houftt  of  prayer,  then  :  Hit  there  to-dfty 
The  Church  liid£  uft  alt,  on  bended  knci^, 

llninbly  to  bow  urvd  farvcntly  oy, 
ThuBLb  he  lor  Chrkt,  Holy  Father,  to  Tboe. 

He.-'-      -     .  ^,    ......  -  .-.. 

'! 

While  speaking  of  Dr.  Hawka^  w«^  may  add 
that  in  ihe  notice  of  his  literaij  labors  in  otir 
Ittst  number^  the  name  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  C.  Sw 
Henry  should  have  been  nsFociated  with  that 
of  Dr.  Bawks  in  the  conduct  of  the  Xrw  y'ork 
Jtevieui.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  the 
work  was  origlnidlj  projected,  and  mainly  cdi^ 
ed  by  Dr.  Ilenry,  Dr.  HawlcB  lending  it  the  aid 
of  BeTcral  vigorous  articles  and  hl^  influunOMP 
in  the  dty  and  country. 


A  LcrriR  from  the  wife  of  Bayard  Tatloiv 
dated  Florence,  informs  us  of  the  ^eriouti  ilW 
nefis  of  her  husband  at  that  place,  of  a  fever 
produced  by  malaria,  from  which  he  is  now 
happily  recovering.  Mr,  Taylor  will  ehortly 
commence  hia  contributlona  to  IVTNAM^a 
Maoazinx. 

We  are  pleased,  abto,  to  learn  from  the 
Hon.  Gcunox  P«  Maji^h  and  the  Hon.  J.  Lo- 
Tnnor  Motley,  In  letters  from  the  same  city, 
that  we  may  enroll  their  names  in  our  Hal  of 
contributorB. 


Thk  next  number  of  the  Mni^yine  will 
contaiQ  the  promised  arUcIc  by  ilic  Kcv.  Da, 
Horace  BushnvU,  '•Science  and  RcUgton;" 
to  be  followed,  In  the  succeeding  numbisr,  by 
a  paper  on  **  History  and  its  Phitost>phy,^*  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  0,  8.  Henry, 

The  second  number  of  tlie  8Ctir.s  of  papcra, 
**  Jewels  of  tht^  Deep/'  by  Profcstor  Schck 
do  Verc,  will  obo  appear  In  the  March  nvtm- 
ber. 
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SCIENCE  AND  JEIELIGION. 


.C 


To  one  who  can  set  himself  far  enough 
aside  from  the  troublesome  disagree- 
ments of  science  and  religion,  to  medi- 
tate properly  the  grand  relationship  of 
fact  and  history  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other,  an  almost  new  sense  will 
sometimes  appear  to  be  opened,  of  the 
unity  and  composite  wholeness  of  truth, 
which  it  is  even  a  kind  of  sublimity  to 
feeL  It  will  first  of  all  occur  to  him, 
that  the  oldest  state  of  mind  is  not  the 
sdentific,  but  the  religious,  and  that  re- 
ligion, wholly  unscientific  in  its  own 
habit,  is  yet  the  necessary  precursor  and 
pilot  of  science.  Only  as  the  worship- 
ping instinct  goes  clear  of  deistic  plu- 
ralities, and  phantom  powers  that  divide 
up  the  world,  to  embrace  a  one  God 
reigning  in  a  strictly  one  system,  and 
by  laws  that  represent  both  intelligence 
and  the  everlasting  unity  of  intelligence 
— never  until  then  is  proper  science  pos- 
sible. It  supposes  for  its  indispensable 
condition  a  monotheistic  type  of  mind ; 
for  though  it  is  a  matter  wholly  of  the 
understanding,  yet  no  time  of  proper 
scientific  understanding  can  ever  come, 
till  some  fit  impression  is  gotten,  or  at 
least  begins  to  be,  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  related  to  the  imderstanding  in 
terms  of  order  and  law.  Polytheism, 
or  gods  in  cabal  under  ground  and  above, 
managing  their  seyeral  intrignes,  and 
rotu  I. — 18 


parcelling  the  world  in  the  name  of 
government,  is  forever  incompatible 
with  science.  The  sciences  of  number 
and  figure,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
have  just  as  good  advantage  in  polj-the- 
ism  as  anywhere,  because  the  data  are 
all  on  hand  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
operator's  own  mind ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  these  sciences  were  so  largely 
developed  long  ages  ago;  even  thou- 
sands of  years  in  advance  of  the  sci- 
ences, properly  called  moderu,  which 
have  it  for  their  object  to  explore,  by 
experiment  and  observation,  the  actual 
substances  and  law-systems  of  the  world. 
Here  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  world 
is  presupposed ;  for  no  law  can  be  sought, 
or  even  thought,  by  a  mind  which  has 
not  beheld  the  intellectual  unity  of 
things,  and  caught,  in  some  way,  the 
sense  of  a  transcendent  affinity  with 
mind  in  the  general  universe.  Hence 
there  is  no  key  to  nature,  that  can  ever 
unlock  her  secrets,  save  the  key  that  is 
given  by  a  monotheistic  religion. 

It  may  occur  to  some,  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  a  distinctively  monotheistic 
religion  for  long  ages,  and  yet  were 
never  a  scientific  people,  or  a  people 
scientifically  exercised.  But  the  suffi- 
cient answer  is,  that  they  only  half  had 
their  religion,  being  thoroughly  infected 
with  the  poV^lieiaWG  noXioiA  wA'^^'Cw^ 
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Bupcrstltiona  of  their  age,  and  holding 
even  their  Jehovah,  almost  universally, 
as  If  he  were  but  a  god  among  god&| 
only  better  aad  higher  to  them,  because 
he  was  the  God  of  their  particular  na* 
tion.     Their  religion  never  got  deep 
enough  hold  of  them,  as  a  people,  to 
regulate  and  shopo  their  conceptions  of 
the  Tf  orld's  order.     Aristotle  came  eyen 
nearer  to  a  true  monotheistic  conception 
of  God,  as  for  the  understanding,  than 
they,  putting  himself  to  an  argument 
from  design,  that  reads  very  much  like 
a  chapter  of  Paley ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  so  far  exclude  the  plural  conceptions 
of  Deity,  as  to  lay  the  necessary  basis 
for  science.  This  wag  reserved  to  be  the 
special  honor  of  Christianity,  and  that 
partly  fur  the  reason  commonly  charged 
against  it ;  viz.,  the  intensely,  humanly 
personal  figure  in  which  the  divine  na~ 
ture  is  there  revealed.    For  if  we  ad- 
journ the  mutter  of  God^s  personality, 
and  think   only  of   nature    outspread 
above  and  below— there  in   akics  and 
stars,  and  here  in  land,  sea,  clime,  and 
kingdom— it  is  doubtful  whether  mind 
would  ever  catch  the  hint  of  unity  and 
law  in  it  sufficiently  to  start  a  scientific 
era.     But  the  forthcoming  of  God  as 
love,  in  the  Christian  story,  takes  our 
feeling  first  of  all,  and  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  his  intellectual  and  personal  uni- 
ty beforehand ;  preparing  us  to  look  for 
every  sort  of  unity,  material,  constitu- 
tional, providential,   historical,  in  the 
works  that  are  issued  from  his  hand. 
The  result  will  not  come  in  a  day ;  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  will  be  necessary', 
to  work  the  supposed  mental  configura- 
tion»    It  will  even  take  whole  centuries 
to  get  the  new  sense  of  divinity  opened 
wide  enough,  to  bring  the  understanding 
out,  or  let  it  pass  up  through,  into  the  be- 
hold unity  of  the  creation.   For  a  whole 
thousand  years,  bad  gods,  demons,  and 
false  powers,  will  be  thought  in  such 
relation  to  the  true,  that  it  will  be  a 
reasonable  question,  whether  Christ  did 
not  die  to  be  a  ransom  to  the  devil  1 
This  great,  half-Manichcan  supenitition, 
opposite  to  God^s  sole  magistracy,  was 
duaUy  conquered   bj  Anselm,  when  it 
Uy  seemed  that  a  comphUi  intoUoc- 


tual  monotlieism  was  now  bom*  And 
yet,  BO  tightly  does  the  old  polytheistic 
and  demonic  machinery  hold  fast  on  the 
brain  it  has  peopled  with  its  powers, 
that  even  Luther  could  not  see  unity 
enough  in  the  forces  of  the  creation,  to 
exclude  the  fear  of  thunder  as  a  w^ork 
of  the  devil. 

Descending  now  another  stage  lower, 
we  find  the  great,  strange  Kepler  at 
work  among  the  stars,  to  reduce  them 
under  laws  of  mind,  that  is,  of  figure 
and  number,  and  so  to  build  a  true  sci- 
ence  of  astronomy — in  which  we  see  ^ 
how  near  up  he  is  getting  to  the  notion 
of  a  supreme,  all -present  mind  insouling 
law  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  hear  him 
talking  strangely  to  the  "  gibbous  moon,'* 
and  scolding  the  refractory  stars,  that 
refuse  to  accept  his  fonnxilas,  or  let  their 
secret  be  discovered,  and  we  really  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  is  conjuring 
the  heavens,  or  exploring  them.  Bat 
wc  recollect  that  hitherto  he  has  been  an 
astrologer,  and  that  astrology  has  been 
nothing  but  a  dealing  with  hidden  pow- 
ers that  are  not  God — which  powers  arc 
now  just  about  to  be  dismissed  everlast- 
ingly from  the  heavens,  making  room 
for  mental  unity  and  reason  to  occupy 
the  worUb  Just  here,  therefore,  opens 
the  real  first  chapter  of  modem  science, 
which  we  call  astronomy. 

Another  chapter  scarcely  leas  imporfc- 
ant  is  to  follow,  in  due  time,  or  as  soon 
as  may  be,  in  the  new- bom  science  of 
chemistry.  As  before  astrology  ha<dl 
peopled  the  sky  with  powers  to  conjure 
by,  and  as  conjuring  and  divining  had 
kept  back  the  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
wc  know  not  for  how  long  a  time,  so 
have  the  strange  weird  processes  and 
spells  of  alchemy  packed  the  world  un- 
der ground  with  demons  and  dark,  bad 
powers  more  difficult  to  be  dislodged, 
because  tlicy  have  got  their  dominion 
fastened  upon  matter  itself,  more  close 
at  hand  than  the  stars.  And  what 
shall  turn  men  off  from  these  incanta- 
tions, conjurations;,  leagtics  with  wizard 
powers,  when  tht^y  arc  going  shortly  to 
be  shown  how  dirt  is  transmuted  into 
gold^  and  phosphorus  fumes  into  the 
e\\Tt\t  of  \\t<s-^  Tw\^  >>i  -wXitft^l  ^ondrona 
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petioa  rdactant  love  may  be  lorelj 
captiiTftted^  &nd  by  what  magic  for- 
mulaa,  recited  in  the  dark  at  dead  of 
Itighti  almost  any  spell  may  be  com- 
ponsded.  The  very  tiling  wanted  here, 
to  prepare  the  interpretatioa  of  matter, 
is  a  thoroTighgoiog,  absolute  conception 
of  God's  unity,  aad  \m  universal  reign 
by  untTorsal  law.  And  if  that  point  of 
.idTaaoe  had  not  first  been  very  nearly 
i  cairiod  by  astronomy ^  as  respects  the 
.  mnsaoA  of  the  sky^  it  lb  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  conld  have  been  here,  in  the 
mineral^  half  mystic  afiSiiities  of  the 
ground. 

Now  these  two  aciences— astronomy 
,  and  chemistry — are  the  fruitful  begin- 
}  fimgB  of  our  new  scientific  era.    Given 
th^c  two,  all  the  sciences  called  modem 
snajst  needs  follow,  bec4iuse  the  seminal 
ideas  of  law  are,  by  them,  verified  and 
I  set  in  working  order.     So  far  then  wc 
I  discover  a  most  conspicuous  connection 
botween  religion  and  science  ;  a  proph- 
ecy and  also  pledge  that  the  connection 
wUi  be  found  even  more  signally  aus- 
picious, when  their  mutual  working  is 
r  '■         .rummated.    As  the  scicjicc  of 
^es  on  towards  completion,  re- 
ligion, La%nDg  all  the  while  been  watch- 
-  ing  for  it  in  close  company,  will  have 
en  immense  breadth  and  solidity, 
L  the  ideas  and  facts  unfolded  in  its 
>  diacovciies,  and  will  be  as  much  cnlarg- 
'  ^  in  its  confidence  and  the  sentiment 
af  its  worship,  as  beholding  GotVs  deep 
system  in  the  world  signifies  more  than 
looking  on  its  surfaces.     And  bo  also 
idcnoe  itself,  having   learned   to  look 
). after  mind  in  things  and  above  them, 
thus  to  inspect  the  goings  on  of  nature, 
not  aa  a  mill  operated  by  fate,  but  as  a 
chariot  wheeled  by  God's  supreme  lib- 
crtyi  wiU  itself  grow  warm  and  free,  as 
it  gets  more  convorsaut,  through  nature, 
with  the  Supernatural  Mind,  and  will 
make  its  highest  reaches  of  discovery  in 
the  poetic  and   religious  impulses,  by 
which   it  will  then  finally  be    lifted* 
Such  prcscntimerits  are  permitted,  and 
elo,  in  fact,  belong  to  both  science  and 
religion,  and  to  one  aa  truly  as  to  the 
otUci. 
And  ycfcy  by  the  BntamJ  fanh  of  both. 


they  too  often  are  not  allowed.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  them  largely  oc- 
cupied, just  now,  with  their  coliiaioiis, 
as  they  probably  will  be  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  The  scripture  reve- 
lations were  not  made  to  science,  or  by 
it,  or  in  the  moulds  of  it,  but  only  to 
minds  that  know  tlio  facts  and  objects^! 
of  nature  superficially,  as  they  affect  thd 
senses.  Religious  impressions  are  tlio 
real  matter  of  the  reyelations,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  if  only  these 
are  sufficiently  produced,  what  impres- 
sions of  nature  are  allowed  to  pass  un- 
corrected, A&  they  are  beforehand 
stamped  on  the  forms  of  language,  they 
can  be  corrected  only  by  scientific  ex- 
positions, after  the  day  of  science  ar- 
rives. 

And  hero  it  is,  when  science  begins 
to  arrive,  that  so  many  religious  people  i 
lM5gin  to  be  more  disturbed  than  they 
should   be*     Thoy  are  frightened  lest 
these  scientific  expositions,  correcting 
so  many  popular  impressions  of  the  un^  j 
scientific  language,  are  going  to  sweep 
away  the  very  matter  of  revelation  it- 
self.    They  fly  into  panic,  because  this 
or  that  diacoverj'  does  not  keep  the  cus- 
tomary jingle  of  opinions  they  suppose 
to  coincide  with  Bible  impressions  ;  and 
they  fall  into  a  nervous  dread,  in  thia»j 
manner,  of  science  itself;   as  if  it  were 
the  natural  enemy  of  religion.   It  pas-=ies 
for  nothing  that  God  is  in  the  book  of 
science,  quite  as  oortaiuly  i^    iu  the 
book  of  religion,  and  that,  being  the 
same  God  in  both,  no  truth  can  ever  bo 
discovered  in  one,  that  contradicts,  or 
at  all  impinges  on,  the  truth  from  the 
other.     This  over-sensitive  concern  for 
religion  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the 
indication  of  a  certain  sincerity,  but  it 
has  the  very  sad  fault  of  being  cvercised  J 
just  as  it  should  be,  if  religion  had  no 
truth  at  all  to  help  it,  and  all  the  Ita-  ' 
bilitics  of  error  to  keep  it  iu  jeopardy ; 
and  by  sucb  weak,  unregulated  jealousy 
inflicts  the  worst  dishonor  and  wrong  J 
that  can  bcfal  it.    It*  it  be  the  truth,  it 
has  no  attribute  of  mortality,  and  caa^ 
no  more  be  shaken  by  science,  than  sci- 
ence by  the  facts  oCuatwt<i\  tiXv'lM\^\i«a, 
not  tlie  trutU,  aa  l\weafc  Q^^t-xXvci,^  «o\!\* 
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appear  to  very  nearly  concede,  why 
Bbould  we  be  tormented  by  ao  great 
concern  for  it?  All  the  Tvorae  if  this 
concern  turns  easily  to  animosity ;  for 
tlien  how  much  can  we  say  for  the  piety 
ofitt 

There  is  dso  displayed,  not  seldom, 
on  the  aide  of  science,  a  fault  which 
makes  these  colllaionfl  more  unconifort* 
able  and  lower  still  in  dignity.  The 
point  opposite  to  religion  in  how  often 
made  in  a  way  of  eagerness,  tlxat  bears 
a  fluahy,  partisan  loolc,  and  very  poorly 
represents  the  impartiality  of  science.  The 
new-diacovcrcd  fact,  or  law,  U  not  sim- 
ply annomiced,  but  appears  to  be  de- 
livered with  aim,  as  a  point-blank  shot, 
that  id  going  to  bring  down  this  or  that 
high  article  of  religion*  It  belongs  to 
proper  science,  being  just  that  highest 
honor  which  many  are  alow  to  appreci- 
ate, to  simply  make  discovery,  and  ceaae ; 
for  when  a  thing  is  discovered,  no  mat* 
ter  what  it  will  do  or  not  do,  or  what 
will  or  will  not  come  of  it— that  is  no 
conctim  of  science.  Enough  that,  be- 
ing once  discovered  as  a  truth,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  bring  its  own  con- 
sequences. All  deeply  grounded,  prop- 
erly scientific  minds  are  in  this  key, 
counting  this  to  be  the  just  nobility  of 
their  profession ;  but  the  upstart,  forward 
promulgators,  who  ara  more  concerned 
to  make  a  sensation  than  they  were  to 
make  their  discovery,  must  needs  mag- 
nify it,  by  showing  what  it  will  demol- 
ish. And  it  is  only  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  these  freebooters  of  science,  who 
go  after  it,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  chiefly 
for  the  game  there  is  in  it,  should  Ix? 
always  imagining  that  religiou  it*  just 
ready  to  go  tmder  and  finally  coii-^t*,  from 
this  or  that  staggeiing  blow  now  pre- 
pared for  it. 

So  far  the  collisions  of  science  and 
religion  are  blamable  in  their  cans^, 
and  the  debates,  by  which  their  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  liquidated,  are  both 
aggravated  in  their  temper  and  hinder- 
ed in  their  result,  by  the  unnecessary  dis- 
turbances thus  contributed.  Still  the 
debate  must  go  on,  and  the  liquidation 
must  be  ac(yoiDp}ishc6,  And  there  ts 
rea/fy  BOihiag  to  tt%f  from  it      The 


temple  that  science  is  building  %vill  not 
be  stopped  by  the  protests  of  religion^ j 
and  the  old  superstructure  of  rcligio 
will  not  be  toppled  to  the  ground,  i 
many  sad-faced  people  are  beginning  1 
prophesy,  by  the  assanlts  of  science. 

As  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  issues  of 
capital  significance  have  already  been 
started,  since  the  arrival  of  our  modem 
scientific  era,  and  it  may  help  as  to 
some  better  courage,  if  we  very  briefly 
glance  at  the  inventory,  and  see  what  is 
in  it,  or,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  to  ccuno  ot 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  must  not  bo  afraid 
of  evidence.  The  weakest  thing  j 
ble  is  to  make  outcry  against  cone 
sions  to  evidence ;  as  if  it  were  a  \ 
gerous  power  that  we  must  somehow, 
anyhow,  master,  whether  by  noise  or 
strategy. 

In  the  inventory  to  bo  looked  over  will 
be  comprehended,  as  wo  shall  see,  several 
varieties  of  cases.  And  first  of  all  wc 
will  notice  the  cases  where  didcovcrica 
of  science  that  appeared  to  be  agalnfltj 
religion,  have  already  been  establi^he 
and  have  carried  the  general  assient  of 
religion.  Thus  our  Copernican  system 
of  astronomy  is  directly  against  all  the 
Ptolemaic,  flat-world  notions  of  the 
Scripture,  and  even  requires  us  to  take 
another  centre  for  the  creation.  No 
other  collision  with  Scripture  has  ever 
been  made  by  science,  that  waa  at  all 
comparable,  for  extent  and  square 
disagreement,  with  this.  A'  first, 
the  whole  compact  of  religion  was 
supposed  to  be  endangered  by  it,  and  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  persecution  to  keep  religion  aafe. 
But,  after  four  centuries  of  CK^Jcnonoe, 
we  have  become  naturaliased  intcllectu 
ally  in  the  scheme;  so  that  wo  prayfl 
and  preach,  and  Uvo  CopcmicalJy,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  language  of  Scripture  it- 
self, apprehending  no  contratlietinu,  and 
scarcely  aware  of  any  accommodAtion 
made.    Now  and  then  we  hear  of 

solitary,  Pt^ -    *  • -"^on  quoting  Sf.ii|'- 

ture  Bgain  •  ions  of  the  sphere ; 

much  iwj  we  iivMi  ni  some  am* 
the  last  of  her  race,  talking  ^  1 1 

waVUng  Iq  OAtmW\l\\mt  mo«t  q  t  lu  v  tuy 
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seldom  even  think  of  any  disagreement 
r  my  imd  our  religion^ 

'  imlly,  with  pity,  of 
Li     ,  ;i  .  once  arrayed 

A^  :ui  1   jf    iy  ^  of  revelatioD. 

all  wlucli  we  isee,  aa  by  ex  imminent, 
;  what  will  be  ttit*  result,  ia  respect 
l^ifi  other  discoveries  of  science  that 
to  impinge  on  religion ;  it  will 
ftly  hold  the  old  termiDologiea  of 
►  in  new  sen^on^  but  with  none 
Utou^dence  and  rcapect. 
'  Aj  the  time  goes  on,  too,  the  con- 
formity wrought  will  be  more  easy  and 
rapid.  Thus  we  haTe  geology,  for  ex- 
ample, a  ficieoce  born  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many,  insiBting,  aud  by  most 
convincing  arguments  showing,  that  tlie 
world  was  not  created  six  thousand 
years  ago,  or  then  witliin  six  days,  as 
we  bad  been  understanding  Hoses  to 
i^ourht  but  In  long  eras  of  geologic 
anaformation,  or  progressiva  history^ 
I  or  las  closely  corresponding  with 
I  week  of  Genesis.  And  with 
IBIs  we  are  almost  universally  aatiafled 
alrendy,  counting  it  truth  enough,  since 
nobody  living  to  see  the  crea- 
iod'shigh  Authorship  and  Up- 
I  li  fv  are  so  impressively  prescnterl, 

I  a^  1  i  r  I  tical  truth  for  religion.  The  six 
tlaya'  calendar  is  only  a  frame  to  sot  the 
re**f»rfl  in,  and  give  us  the  vast,  unmeas- 
ir    I,  Kcarcely  imaginable  stretch  of  the 
r  p^  by  noting  it  as  in  stages  of  prog- 

We  are  learning,  in  the  same  way,  to 
submit  the  story  of  the  flood  to  qualifi- 
fttions  which  the  writer  plaiidy  does 
pot  make,  or  suppose  to  be  necessary, 
at  any  such  universal  cataclysm  ever 
efel  the  world  the  geologists  think 
bey  find  reason  to  deny;  and  partly 
ffcr  the  very  conclusive  reason,  that  there 
is  not  water  enough  on  tlie  planet  to 
bJ&ake  such  a  flood.  Hence  it  has  more 
Dd  more  generally  been  conceded,  since 
i  exposition  by  Dr,  John  Pye  Smithy 
qamier  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
I  was  local  only,  not  universal.  If 
I  lustoHaii  supposed  it  to  be  univer- 
be  ptrobably  did,  he  plainly  did 
ndientand  the  configuration  of  the 
world  m^deBtly  to  be  sure  what  he 


should  mean  by  it ;  and  it  matters  Uttlo, 
we  perceive,  the  main  fact  being  given, 
whether,  on  some  outer  margin  of  the 
flat  he  conceived,  there  was  a  rim,  or 
in  vast  central  mid  lands  wide  spread 
regions,  of  dry  land.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  take  the  fact  rc|K)rteJ,  that  *'  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,"  as  indicating  an  impression  of  some 
local  Bubsidence,  or  disturbance. 

In  this  first  class  of  cases,  the  posi- 
tions held  by  religion  have  been  modi* 
fled  by  new  constructions,  without  any 
sense  of  loss,  or  diminished  respect  for 
revelation.  Great  concern  has  been  felt, 
sad  outcries  of  danger  have  been  heard, 
and  even  hot  battle  has  been  waged,  but 
religion  has  taken  her  new  configura- 
tions, and  every  thing  is  safe  as  before  \ 
with  an  immense  advantage  gained,  in 
the  new  sense  of  solidity  added,  by  the 
crises  of  investigation  passed. 

We  have  a  second  class  of  cases,  where 
the  concluMons  of  science  are  also  estab- 
lished, but  the  effects  are  to  come  more 
slowly,  because  there  is  no  so  apparent 
contrariety,  but  only  a  new  phase  of 
opinion  produced,  that  must  finally 
work  important  changes  of  interpreta- 
tion, where  at  first  they  are  not  expect- 
ed. Thus,  by  our  investigations  in 
chemiatry  and  physiology,  we  are  com- 
ing to  look  on  the  body  in  a  different 
manner,  and  so  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Our  conBtancy  of  type,  or  per- 
sonal envisagement,  is  not  maintained,  as 
we  discover,  by  the  matter  of  the  body, 
but  by  the  formative  power  of  the  life, 
taking  up  and  giving  out,  running  in 
and  off,  and  causing  the  matter  to  flow 
as  a  river  into  the  more  permanent,  pre- 
siding form  of  the  personality.  TbLs  in 
fact  is  the  body,  the  peeuHum^  the  abid- 
ing type  of  the  man  ;  the  matter  is  only 
transitionaL  It  is  herc%  it  is  there,  it  ia 
pretty  much  everywhere.  It  has  belong- 
ed, in  single  particles,  to  many  thousand 
bodies,  dead  and  alive,  and  will  to  many 
thousand  more.  The  resurrection  we 
look  for  must  finally  come  to  be,  in  this 
view,  the  anaita^ia^  or  emergence  of  the 
formative  nature  which  ia  the  real  body. 
The  gathering xvi^  ot  VVvc  <A^  musXV^.Xicvfe 
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bone  to  bone,  will  no  longer  be  thought 
of,  but  dismissed  as  mere  chimera.  No 
discredit  will  thns  be  thrown  upon  the 
Christian  fact  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  J  it  will  only  be  asserted  les3  fan- 
tastically, and  just  as  much  more  credi- 
bly. 

Many  persons  have  believed,  and  many 
stDl  believe,  that  when  a  certain  contin- 
gency called  a  "  second  coming,"  what- 
ever it  be»  arrives,  a  stupendous  world- 
catastrophe  is  to  be  expected ;  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  shall  literally  pass 
away,  be  dissolved,  bnrned  np,  and  a 
new  astronomic  system  set  in  their  place. 
But  against  any  such  impression  science 
is  steadily  and  surely  pressing,  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  matter  of  the  world 
is  largely  incombustible ;  that  there  prob- 
ably is  not  oxygen  enough  in  the  solar 
system  to  burn  it  up ;  that  no  single 
body  can  be  struck  out  of  it,  or  by  an 
ounce  diminished^  without  the  gravest 
consequences  of  disorder,  in  all  remotest 
worlds ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  creation,  demonstrated  by 
La  Place,  is  becoming  a  truth  more  and 
more  deeply  felt,  as  science  advances. 
The  result  will  inevitably  be,  that  the 
Scripture  language  referred  to  will  be 
taken  as  being  only  an  eiistemism  in 
speech,  to  dcscrilse  a  time  of  great  woe 
and  commotion ;  just  as  we  do,  in  fact, 
understand  the  same  kmd  of  language, 
when  Isaiah  denomices  a  day  of  judg- 
ment on  Idumea,  and  when  Christ  him- 
self denounces  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  conclu- 
sions of  science,  or  the  points  of  discov- 
ery maintained,  are  not  themselves  per- 
fectly established,  and  we  can  only  guess 
what  results  will  follow,  if  they  should 
be.  Mr.  Agassiz,  for  example,  holds  the 
opinion  that  what  we  call  the  human 
race  is  made  np  of  several  distinct  races, 
all  originaL  If  the  point  could  be  es- 
tablished, more  certainly  than  it  appears 
to  be,  it  need  cost  us  no  very  great  con- 
cern for  the  Scripture  authority.  We 
have  then  to  ask  who  that  people  were 
that  Cain  was  afiraid  of,  and  among 
whom  afterwards  he  found  his  wife? 
and  who  the  "  giants  "  of  the  Urai  agt* 
were  ?  and  who  "  the  daughters  of  men  *^ 


that  stole  away  **  the  Sons  of  Ood,**  per* 
haps  of  Adam,  from  their  integrity? 
adding,  that  a  merely  local  flood  might 
leave  on  hand  descendants  of  them  all 
And  when  the  Apostle  declares  that 
**  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  it  must  be  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  all  alike  are  men,  Beparated, 
aa  snch,  by  a  chasm  wider  than  the 
universe,  from  all  the  animal  raeea ;  that 
truth  is  truth  to  all,  right  the  same 
principle  and  law  to  all,  goodncas  the 
same  divine  quality,  God  the  common 
Father,  and  they  themselves  n  close 
high  brotherhood,  in  terms  of  love  and 
duty,  having  all  inmost  circulations  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  running  blood- 
like through  them — thus  to  run  when 
flesh  and  blood  are  no  more.  Compact- 
ed as  one  stock,  in  this  manner,  by  the 
everlasting  congeners  of  morality,  mere 
onencsa  of  blood,  or  derivation,  is  but  a 
feeble  type  of  their  nnity.  Still  it  is  a 
type  our  feeling  clings  to,  and  we  prob- 
ably shall  not  give  it  up,  till  it  is  ikirlj 
taken  from  ns. 

The  geologists  again  arc  beginning, 
of  late,  to  report  discoveries  of  human 
remains,  that  must  have  belonged,  they 
insist,  to  some  pre-Adamic  race,  or 
races,  existing  in  a  diflTercnt,  less  ad- 
vanced type,  before  the  present  haliita- 
ble  orden  Such  annotmcementa  are  as- 
toundingly  opposite  to  our  previous  im- 
pressions, and  perhaps  it  will  be  shown, 
by  fiillcr  investigations,  that  the  remains 
discovered  belong  to  our  present  era. 
We  cannot  volunteer  a  faith  in  such  dis- 
coveries in  advance  of  the  proofs.  It 
will  take  us  a  little  time  to  settle  our 
heads  and  know  w^hcre  we  are,  but  we 
can  well  afford  to  wait  on  the  evidence ; 
perceiving  distinctly  beforehand  that 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  first  few  line 
of  Scripture,  for  unnumbered  cycles  i 
history  anterior  to  the  present  God 
existed  long  enough  ago  to  create  them 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  that  moat 
suffice. 

Borne  of  the  late  experimenters,  again, 
nffirm  that,  nndor  certain  cod^jnnetlo 
armnged  for  the  maintfinonoe  of  galv 
action,  they  are  able  to  beget,  or  i 
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new  forms  of  iDscct-life,  without  any 
preTioUBly  existing  eggs  or  germs.  And 
so  lUey  account  for  tlic  new  families  of 
prgaiikc<l  life  appearing,  at  euccessive 
^es,  in  the  geologic  progress  of  the 
lb,  without  any  creative  or  miracu- 
OUft  intervention  of  God ;  for  the  world 
^tselfi  they  say,  bas  a  creative  function, 
i  tbcy  have  experimentally  discovered. 
IT,  thjit  any  such  new  generation  of 
iBMCt-life  IB  possible,  apart  from  hidden 
germs  undiacorered,  we  may  rightly  be 
slow  to  believe;  for  it  is  antecedently 
improbable,  nay  incredible.    Mind  only 

l^isan  think  the  species,  and  adjust  the  sub- 
Hcarticulatious  of  such  insect-life  ;  acids 

'  and  mineral  substances  and  galvanic 
forces — all  unintelligent — never  did,  or 
cjii  do,  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  established^  as  it  certainly  is  not^ 
that  in  the  giveu  conjancttODS  of  causes, 
iucli  creations  do  really  take  place,  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  God  allows  his  Creatorship 
to  appear  by  fixed  law,  so  to  speak,  ia 
•uch  physical  conjunctions,  just  as  ho 
allows  his  Spirit-power  to  be  drawn  forth 
Ijy  right  personal  conj  auctions  made  for 
him  in  prayer.  The  gupposed  discovery, 
therefore,  does  not  shake  at  all  the  faith 
of  God's  creations. 

Again,  we  have  another  fourth  class 
of  cases,  where  the  proposed  point  of 
discovery  is  not  made  out,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  it  ever  will  be. 
I  only  cite  a  single  example,  in  the  Dar- 
viman  theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
Acs,  What  is  science^  anyhow,  but  the 

"^Imowledge  of  species  ?  And  if  species 
do  not  keep  their  places,  bat  go  a  mask- 
ing or  really  becoming  one  another,  in 
Btraoge  transmutations,  what  is  there  to 
know,  and  where  ia  the  posdhility  of 
science  ?  If  some  original  genn-cell  atom 
may  travel  up  through  mollusc,  and 
frog,  and  bug,  and  bu^arj,  and  mam- 
mal, into  a  man,  what  forbids  that 
stones  may  break  species  in  the  same 
way,  to  become  wood  and  water,  and 
wind,  and  cloud,  and  thunder  ?  IX  there 
is  no  stability  or  fixity  in  species,  then, 

if  '  '  that  appears,  even  science  it- 

If^  '  transmuted  into  successions 

or  iuu:uc,  and  moonshine,  and  auroral 


fires.  If  a  single  kind  is  all  kinds,  then 
all  are  one,  and,  since  that  is  the  same 
as  none,  there  is  knowledge  no  longer. 
The  theory  may  be  true,  but  it  never 
can  bo  proved,  for  that  reason  if  no 
other.  And  when  it  is  proved,  if  that 
must  bo  the  fact,  we  may  well  enough 
agree  to  live  without  religion* 

There  is  still  a  fifth  class  of  caaes, 
where  conclusions  against  religion  are 
drawn  from  no  particular  disagreement, 
but  are  made  to  have  a  look  of  truth, 
from  the  new  mental  positions  obtained, 
Thus  groping  his  way  backward  through 
so  many  and  vast  cycles  of  geologic  his- 
tory, and  yet  arriving  apparently  no  whit 
nearer  to  God^s  act  of  creation,  the  ex- 
plorer faints,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stretch 
of  his  almanac,  and  drops  into  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  better  to  make  short 
work,  and  say,  that  the  world  itself  is 
from  eternity.  Be  it  so:  nothing  is 
therein  concluded  against  either  God's 
existence  or  Creatorship ;  for  since  the 
world  so  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of 
mind  in  every  part,  we  can  only  judge 
thnt  it  is  from  eternity,  as  being  from 
eternity  created.  Wliich  again  la  but 
sajing  that  God  is  ftom  eternity  Cre- 
ator— a  conclusion  frir  more  consonant 
to  reason,  than  that  he  some  day  began 
to  bo  Creator.  Was  h©  God  before  he 
was  Creator?  or  was  he  rather,  in  the 
simple  fact  of  existence,  both  God  and 
Creator  ?  The  world,  in  this  view,  is 
just  as  truly  made  out  of  nothing— that 
ia,  nothing  exterior  to  God — ^and  in  just 
as  truly  miracle,  just  as  fit  home  for  a 
supernatural  religion,  as  if  it  was  made 
yesterday.  And  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  suffers  no  trace  of  damage. 

Another  conclusion,  that  is  even  fatal 
every  way  to  religion,  is  suggested,  and 
gets  a  color  of  evidence,  from  the  fact 
discovered  and  rediscovered  continuaUj 
in  nature,  that  all  events  take  place  un- 
der fixed  laws.  They  certainly  do,  we 
must  agree  to  this ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  fixed  laws  are  only  laws  of 
natural  catisation.  This  article  is  not 
written  by  any  laws  of  natural  causa- 
tion* The  writer  never  did  any  thing 
by  natural  causation,  unless  in  some 
hour  of  delirium,  or  sleep- walking.   All 
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minds  have  lawa  in  their  ends^  and  a 
perfect  mind  J  like  the  mind  of  God,  hav- 
iDg  perfect  ends^  mil  do  all  thiDgs  ac* 
cording  to  fixed  laW3  by  and  for  its  enda. 
And  imperfect  minda,  imperfectly  coor- 
dinated in  right  ends^  are  none  the  leas 
superior  to  causation.  They  have  pow- 
er, every  one,  to  act  snpematurally,  com- 
ing down  upon  nature  to  put  her  forces 
into  new  conjunctions,  and  ma^ke  her 
very  causes  vary  their  product.  They 
do  not  act  as  being  simply  acted  on,  m 
a  projectile  is  thrown,  or  a  hammer 
Fwung,  but  through  and  from  them- 
selves, out  of  their  inherent^  everlasting, 
supernatural  liberty.  And  the  world  is 
put  under  them  to  be  thus  acted  on — 
ridden  by  them  even  as  they  ride  their 
horses.  And  bo,  acting  downward  into 
it,  thoy  are  doing  always  their  small 
miraclea  upon  it.  I3  it  credible  that 
God  is  himself  withholden  from  putting 
his  will  into  nature,  when  he  gives  us 
just  this  power,  to  be  our  most  common 
equipment  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  God  cannot  bo 
expected,  in  miracle,  to  overturn  or 
suspend  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  Such 
a  definition  of  miracle  makes  it  impos- 
sible. The  man  who  lifts  a  weight 
masters  gravity,  but  he  doe^  not  sus- 
pend the  law.  He  only  puts  the  fiat  of 
his  will  on  his  muscles,  and,  by  the 
cantiacting  and  counter-pull  of  these, 
the  weight  rises.  80  Gud's  supernatural 
fiat  acting  into,  or  interacting  ivith,  the 
laws  and  causes  of  nature,  may  produce 
all  miracle  without  diaruption  of  order. 
There  is  no  difliculty  here,  save  in  get- 
Ung  our  own  conceptions  of  nature  and 
the  supernatural  so  adjusted,  as  to  allow 
their  co-ordinated  and  regularly  system- 
atized action.  And  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  this,  greater  than  there  is  in  perceiv- 
ing, every  moment,  that  we  have  ac- 
tions of  our  own,  entering  freely  into 
CJ1U9C3,  being  themselves  uncaused, — in 
whii^h  wo  so  far  do  the  Bupematural 
ourselves,  without  having  even  a  doubt 
or  question  raised* 


As  regards   the  adjustmc 
these  many  collisions  rec 
inventory,  in  the  happiest  ,*. 
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way  po8i5ibli^,  two  things  plainly  are  re- 
quired, both  of  religion  and  of  science  ; 
viz.,  that  they  both  consent  to  be  com- 
plemented in  each  other ;  and  both  oe- 
fiumc  to  hold  their  ground  firmly  and 
with  courage,  as  the  truth  requires* 

Thus  religion  mu&t  consent  to  be  con- 
figured to  all  true  points  of  science ; 
just  as  it  has  learned  already,  without 
damage  and  even  with  the  grcntt'St  ad- 
vantage, to  hold  the  Bible  itself  in  a 
Copemican  sense.  Having  it  on  hand 
to  convert  the  world,  it  must,  in  a  dif- 
ferent senso,  be  converted  to  the  world* 
And  it  can  never  stc^p  being  thus  con- 
verted, tin  science  stops  discovery*  It 
must  seek  to  put  itself  in  harmony  witJi 
every  sort  of  truth,  else  it  cannot  be 
true  itself.  Not  that  the  truths  of  na- 
ture and  natural  science  are  superior  and 
standard  as  respects  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion; for  scientific  ideas  and  opinions 
must  be  willingly  configured,  under  the 
same  law,  to  the  verities  of  religion. 
Truth  is  one — a  complete,  \mivGrsal  fyi- 
tem,  based  in  God^s  all-comprehenaive 
intelligence.  And  the  moment  either 
science  or  religion  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge and  draw  itself  towards  this  whole 
of  truth,  it  becomes  ipw/actoschhtnntlc 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  religion  to  run 
after  every  nowly-advertiscd  discovery 
of  science,  and  offer  it  obvisauce,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  make  due  proof  of  its 
truth.  And  yet,  when  such  due  proof 
is  made,  and  the  discovery  fully  estab- 
lished, religion  should  greet  it  none  the 
less  heartily,  that  it  sees  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  it,  but  should  rather  begin 
to  inquire,  by  what  modifications  the 
apparent  disagreement  can  be  removed, 
and  God  be  set  in  harmony ;  knowing 
that,  when  the  seeming  disagreement  is 
cleared,  it  has  even  gained  the  discovery 
to  itself. 

In  the  samo  way,  as  already  intimated, 
science  also  is  required — a  requirement 
which  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  thought  of  ua  yet— to  allow  itself 
to  be  configured  as  punctually  to  the 
verities  of  religion ;  doing  honor  always 
to  thfi  Tii-ixim,  that  the  first  fact  of 
21  the  organic  unity  of  all 
r.i--*un  .»i^. .     It   la  not  supposabl^  of 
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cour^  that  any  real  Jttct  ofdcience  is  to 
8uppre88,  Of  any  ^ay  disgiuBo  itself^  for 
the  benefit  of  religion.  Only  no  dis- 
oovarer  ia  at  liberty^  in  making  up  hu 
discoyery,  to  disrespect,  or  volunteef  a 
dIscoQQection  of  it  i^ith  any  kind  of 
truth*  It  is  one  of  the  particular  perils, 
for  example^  of  science,  that  tlie  sensu- 
ous menUil  habit  it  engenders,  tends  to 
ft  general  disrespect  and  quiet  ignoring 
of  ttU  superseusuous  and  supernatural 
fact — ^^so  of  religion  it^sclf.  Becoming  in- 
telligeat  is  the  same  thing,  in  this  man- 
ner, as  becoming  atbeisiic,  and  the 
reality  of  spirit^  and  miracle,  and  im< 
mortality,  and  the  supernatural  remedial 
I  that  compose  the  staple  of  a  gos- 
-yes,  and  sometimes  even  the  second 
I  and  true  poetic  life  of  things,  that 
which  is  the  flame  and  piincipal  moon- 
ing of  the  creation — all  these  arc  ignor- 
ed, and  the  scientific  plodder  is  left  to 
spend  his  life  in  toiling  at  the  shell  of 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  the  substance 
and  totality.  His  science  becomes,  in 
this  manner,  a  science  of  mere  things, 
installed  as  a  complete  world-empiro ; 
and  rcfufflng  to  know  the  super-mechan- 
ical forces,  and  Tsstly  broader  concern- 
ments of  spirit,  it  consents  to  be  either 
ft  stupendous  lie,  or  a  very  cheap  form 
t  idolatry.  He  discovers  new  nices  ap- 
aring  in  the  rocks,  for  example,  and 
mfers  them  not  to  God,  but  wilfully  to 
*•  spontaneous  generation ; "  whereas,  for 
God  there  ia  some  presumption  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  spontaneous  generation 
oono  at  all.  Making  up  his  physiolog- 
ical account  of  man,  he  does  not  stop  at 
the  conclusion  ^ven  him  by  his  facts, 
that  man  is  an  animal,  but  ho  draws  it 
a  Utile  wider,  warping  in  a  fact  or  two, 
it  may  be,  to  cover  it,  and  concludes 
Jjiat  he  is  only  an  animal— bolting  pur- 
^y,  as  entitled  to  no  consideration, 
\  grand  superanimal  faith  of  immor- 
laUiy,  never  so  much  as  conceived  or 
cunceivable  by  animals,  but  dear  and 
natural  Ui  man  and  natural  as  dear; 
also  the  much  wider  distinction  of  im- 
mutal)le  ideas,  such  as  truth,  and  right, 
id  good,  whore  man  kaves  all  animals 
dow  and  takes  his  place  with  God. 
b,  more  generally,  going  after  cauaes 


in  hia  field,  and  finding  them  working 
under  their  laws,  he  puts  down  his  con- 
clusion that  all  things— human  actions 
cven^arc  done  by  causes  working  un- 
der laws.  Deep'thoughted  men  of  all 
ages  have  tli ought  farther,  and  seen 
more ;  but  he  is  restrained  by  no  defer- 
ences, giving  out  his  pronouncement, 
that  responsibility  and  all  supernatural 
facts  are  but  fictions  which  philosophy 
will  disregard*  Science  has  no  right  to 
put  itself  at  war,  thus  lightly,  with  old 
original  ideas,  that  belong  to  the  vast, 
euperominent  domain  of  spirit,  nnd  com- 
pose a  complete  other- where  of  knowl- 
edge. It  consents  in  this  manner  to  be 
no  more  a  builder,  but  a  devastator. 
And  then  it  follows,  that  as  the  bigots 
of  religion  do  not  know  what  religion 
is,  when  they  refuse  to  allow  any  con- 
figuration of  its  word  to  the  teachinga 
of  science,  so  these  guerillas  of  science 
miss  the  very  conception  of  nature^ 
when  they  cease  to  look  upon  it  as 
made  for  the  uses  of  spirit,  and  by  its 
Tcry  laws  submitted  to  the  uses  of 
spirit.  Self-active  power  it  has  none, 
and  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  who  docs 
not  see  it  open,  every  way, — set  open 
more  and  more  by  science  itself— to  the 
uses  of  such  power,  and  congener,  in 
that  manner,  to  the  properties  of  the 
supernatural.  The  true  comprehensive 
wisdom  here  is  to  say,  let  the  truth 
come  boldly  in  from  all  quartcis— out 
of  consciousness  and  revelation,  out  of 
the  sky,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  let  every 
truth  know  beforehand,  that  it  is  going 
to  meet,  and  embrace,  and  he  everlast- 
ingly one  with  all  other  truth,  even  us 
truth  itself  is  inhere  at  ly  one. 

A  second  lesson,  as  already  suggestr 
ed,  stUl  remains ;  that  both  parties  are 
to  hold  their  ground  together,  maintain- 
ing just  that  courage  that  belongs  to 
men  who  belong  to  the  truth.  We 
suffer  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  when 
we  remember  that  Galileo  is  not  able  to 
stand  by  his  discovery,  but  is  even  com- 
pcllod,  by  the  tyrannical  severities  of 
religion,  to  make  a  scarcely  honorabla 
defection  from  it.  And  if  now  a  man 
of  science  dares  not  pubUi^h  or  publicly 
ttfiirm  a  fact  he  has  discovered,  because 
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it  TnnA  counter  to  boiug  Btimdard,  or 
scruple  of  his  religion,  how  great  a  fall 
h  there  from  the  true  dignity  of  science. 
The  more  conimon  fault  of  our  time  h 
audacity.  Science  wants  no  cowards, 
but  real  courage  dares  to  be  considerate. 
Let  us  have  discovered  all  that  h  best, 
and  all  that  is  worst,  but  never  any 
thing  which  ifl  not  exactly  true. 

But  the  more  difficult  thing,  in  this 
matter  of  courage,  is  to  Bettio  the  true 
position  for  it,  on  the  side  of  reUgion. 
The  demonstrations  of  religion,  as  re- 
lated to  science,  bear  a  look,  just  now, 
that  is  not  inspiring,  or  is  even  a  little 
humiliating ;  a  look  of  demoralizatioD, 
or  chronic  weakness,  that  is  turning  one 
way  or  another  for  help,  and  seemingly 
cannot  find  it.  As  if  there  were  no 
power  left  in  religion,  to  withstand  the 
inroads  of  scientific  naturalism,  and 
every  thing  were  verging  towards  a  final 
precipitation  of  faith  and  authority  t 
Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy,  or  Ln 
feet  more  false.  Wo  have  indeed  been 
called  to  revise  a  good  many  of  our 
supposed  knowledges,  and  some  that 
we  derived,  as  wc  thought,  from  the 
Scripture ;  but  there  is  not  any  one  of 
them  \^hlch  damages  either  us  or  it 
The  concessions  we  are  yielding  to  sci- 
ence make  no  breach  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  revelation ;  they  only  touch 
certain  incidentals  of  form  and  lan- 
guugCj  where  the  Scriptures  are  on  a  par, 
as  to  their  conceptiona  of  nature,  with 
all  other  modes  of  opinion.  Every  ihin^ 
thoy  were  written  for  stands  unshaken 
Btill,  and  is  even  the  more  firmly  settled, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  survive  the 
perils  of  so  broad  a  reconstruction.  See 
what  changes  have  been  sweeping  by. 
The  flat  world  that  was  laid  on  pil- 
lars, rounding  into  a  sphere,  has  broken 
loose,  in  swift  motion,  rushing  strong 
and  far*  The  heaven  that  was  decked 
with  spBQglcs  has  become  a  vast  world- 
empiTO,  stable  as  geometry  itself  Mat- 
ter has  become  incombustible,  having 
its  very  atoms  yoked  in  the  count  of 
arithmetic^  The  counsel  that  turns 
about  the  clouds  has  been  discovered, 
sod  clouds  themselves  trod  under  by 
bumaa  feet      The   waters    have    been 


measured,  and  the  seas  explored  and 
well-nigh  bridged.  Even  our  bodies 
are  Been  to  have  their  constancy  no  more 
in  their  matter,  but  wholly  in  the  shape- 
element  under  which  they  are  ever  being 
recomposed.  A  thousand  misconcep- 
tions are  corrected,  and  a  thousand 
short-conceptions  enlarged.  And  yet 
every  thing  in  religion  stands  even  the 
more  fiecurely ;  as  we  see  it  yoke  itself 
with  science,  in  a  manner^  at  once  bo 
pliant,  and  so  visibly  superior. 

Our  true  part,  then,  is  to  be  as  little 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  religion  as 
we  have  reason  to  be.  The  future  out- 
breaks of  discovery  are  not  likely  to 
bring  us  a  single  peril  more.  And  sinoe 
we  have  ample  space  left  us  as  ever,  for 
all  most  supernatural  gifts — revelations, 
prayers,  anointingB,  diacerningik,  and 
even  miracles— and  no  possible  discov- 
ery can  rob  us  of  these  liberties  of  the 
spirit,  or  more  than  help  us  to  maintain 
them  systematically,  as  having  found 
their  intelligible  unity  with  science  it- 
self, what  shall  we  do  but  pledge  our 
right  hand  to  it  and  to  all  its  explora- 
tions ?  We  are  to  say,  Go  on,  gentle* 
men,  for  there  is  a  much  larger  field  to 
be  poflsessed.  As  yet  you  have  but 
scratched  the  world^s  surfaces,  in  ^n  hat 
you  call  your  sciences.  Go  deep ;  for 
the  deeper  you  go,  and  the  more  un- 
sparing your  search,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us.  Wrench  every  Bubtlest  and 
most  secret  thing  from  naturc^s  bosom, 
and  let  us  have  it.  We  shall  appropri- 
ate every  true  thing  you  bring  us,  and 
thank  God  for  it  Only  bring  us  no 
conceit,  as  if  nature  were  the  all,  and 
science  the  all-expounder.  What  you 
call  nature  is  but  a  very  small  afiair, 
compared  with  God's  high  epirit-em- 
pire,  and  the  vast  immortal  quantities, 
and  powers,  and  paaeions,  and  truths, 
that  build  the  eternal  system  it  com- 
poses. Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  in 
a  commission  large  enough  to  include 
and  give  you  jurisdiction  of  things  su- 
pernatural, when  your  only  jurisdiction 
is  of  the  shell.  Be  not  in  haste  to  put 
your  sentence  on  the  faithu  of  religion. 
The  nursety-sparrow  that  boastit  *'  I  kill- 
ed C^Kik  l^'bm^^^  <:ic»\M  t&  ^«U  be  euro 
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of  trans^jdng  mountains  with  Uia  ^^  bow 
and  arrow,^*  as  you  of  doing  death  upon 
religion,  if  you  would,  by  your  scicnrea. 
It  ia  tt  very  great  thing  to  ufidertako — 
the  cxtiqmtion  of  those  eterntil  faiths, 
ati»l  facts,  and  ideas,  by  which  Qod  im» 
plajat8  himaelf  in  the  everkjsting  percei?- 


tions  of  mind.  Whether  you  know  it 
or  not)  here  is  a  good  deal  more  of 
rock  than  there  is  in  all  your  under- 
worlds  of  geology.  It  is  older  also 
than  your  most  primitive  formations, 
and  will  stay  firm  under  you  some  ages 
longen 


THE    THREE    WRENS. 


M»,  Wrek  and  his  dear  began  early  one  year, — 
They  were  married,  of  course,  on  St.  Valentine's  day, — 

To  buUd  sucb  a  nest  aa  was  safest  and  beat, 
And  to  get  it  all  finished  and  ready  by  Hay, 

Their  house,  snug  and  fine,  they  set  up  in  a  vine, 
That  sheltered  a  cottage  from  sunshine  and  heat : 

Mrs.  Wren  said :  "  Vm  sure,  this  is  nice  and  secure ; 
And  beaides,  I  can  see  in  the  house,  or  the  street." 

Mr.  Wren,  who  began,  like  a  wbe  married  man, 
To  check  his  mate's  weak  inclination  to  roam^ 
Shook  his  little  brown  head,  and  reprovingly  said  : 
"  My  dear,  you  bud  better  be  looking  at  home» 

"  You'll  be  trying  the  street  pretty  soon  with  your  feet, 
And  neglecting  your  house  and  my  comfort,  no  doubt, 
And  you'll  find  a  pretext  for  a  call  on  them  n.'xt, 
If  you  watch  to  see  what  other  folks  are  about 

**  There's  ycnr  own  home  to  see,  and  besides  there  is  me, 
And  this  visiting  neighbors  is  nonsense  and  stuiFI 
You  would  like  to  know  why  ?  well,  you^d  better  not  try  ;- 
I  donH  choose  to  have  you,  and  that  is  enough  1  ^* 

llrs.  Wren  did  not  say  she  would  have  her  own  way, — 

In  fact,  she  seemed  wonderfully  meek  and  serene ; 
But  she  thought,  I  am  sure,  though  she  looked  so  demure, 
*'  WeU  I  I  don't  care ;  I  think  you're  most  awfully  mean  1  *' 

Mr,  Wren  soon  flew  o%  thinking,  likely  enough, 
I  could  manage  a  dozen  such  creatures  with  ease  ; — 

She  began  to  reflect,  I  see  what  you  expect, 

But  if  I  know  myself,  I  shall  look  where  I  please  I 

However,  at  night,  when  he  came  from  his  flight, 
Both  acted  as  if  there  was  nothing  amiss : 

Put  a  wing  o'er  their  head,  and  went  chirping  to  l>ed, 
To  dream  of  a  summer  of  sunshine  and  bliss. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  they  were  up  with  the  lark, 
And  by  noon  they  were  tired  of  work  without  play ; 

And  thought  it  was  bc^  for  the  present  to  rest. 
And  then  finish  their  task  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

Bo,  concealed  by  the  leaves  that  grew  thick  to  the  eaves, 
He  shut  himself  in,  and  he  shut  the  world  out; — 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  he's  asleep,  I  will  just  take  w  p^^ 
In  the  cottage,  and  see  what  the  folks  we  tt^>o\l^.*^^ 
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Then  she  looked  very  sly,  from  her  perch  safe  and  high, 
Through  the  great  open  window,  left  wide  for  the  sun ; 

And  she  said :  **  I  can't  see  what  the  danger  can  be, 
I  am  sure  here  is  nothing  to  fear  or  to  shun  I 

"  There's  an  old  stupid  cat,  half  asleep  on  the  mat. 
But  I  think  she's  too  lazy  to  stir  or  to  walk ; — 
Oh,  you  just  want  to  show  your  importance,  I  know. 
But  you  can't  frighten  me,  Mr.  Wren,  with  your  talk  I 

"  Now  to  haye  my  own  will,  Til  step  down  on  that  sill ; 
Pm  not  an  inquisitive  person— oh,  no : 
I  don't  want  to  see  what's  improper  for  me, 
But  I  like  to  find  out  for  myself  that  it's  so." 

Then  this  rash  little  wren  hopped  on  further  again, 
And,  grown  bolder,  flew  in,  and  sat  perched  on  a  chair ; 

Saying,  "  What  there  is  here  that  is  dreadful  or  queer, 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find,  I  declare. 

"  Well,  I  wish  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Wren,  you  would  wake, 
And  see  what  effect  all  your  warning  has  had ; 
Ah  I  I'll  call  up  that  cat,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  chat. 
And  rouse  him  with  talking, — oh,  won't  he  be  mad ! " 

So  she  cried,  loud  and  clear,  "  Good-day,  Tabby,  my  dear  I 
I  think  neighbors  a  neighborly  feeling  should  show." 
"  How  your  friendliness  chums,"  said  Puss ;  "  come  to  my  arms, 
I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  some  time,  do  you  know  I " 

Something  like  a  sharp  snap  broke  that  moment  his  nap. 
And  Mr.  Wren  said,  with  a  stretch  and  a  wink : 
"  I  suppose,  dear,  your  sleep  has  been  tranquil  and  deep ; 
I  just  lost  myself  for  a  moment,  I  think. 

"  Why  I  she's  gone,  I  declare !  well,  Pd  like  to  know  where  ? " 
Aid  his  head  up  and  down  peering  round  him  he  dips ; 
All  he  saw  in  the  gloom  of  the  shadowy  room. 
Was  an  innocent  cat  meekly  licking  her  lips  I 

"  'Tis  too  bad  she's  away ;  for,  of  course,  I  can't  stay," 
Said  the  great  Mr.  Wren,  "  shut  in  this  little  space ; 
We  must  come  and  must  go,  but  these  females,  you  know. 
Never  need  any  changes  of  work  or  of  place." 

And  then  he  began,  like  a  badly-used  man. 

To  twitter  and  chirp  with  an  impatient  cry ; 
But  soon  pausing,  sang  out,  "  She's  gone  off  in  a  pout. 

But  if  she  prefers  being  alone,  so  do  1 1 

"  Yet  the  place  is  quite  still,  so  Pll  whistle  until 

She  returns  to  her  home  full  of  shame  and  remorse ; 
Pm  not  lonesome  at  all,  but  it's  no  harm  to  call ; 
She'll  come  back  fast  enough  when  she  hears  me,  of  course !  " 

So  he  started  his  tune,  but  broke  off  very  soon, 

As  if  he'd  been  wasting  his  time,  like  a  dunce ; 
For  he  suddenly  caught  at  a  very  wise  thought, 

And  he  altered  his  whole  plan  of  action  at  once. 

"  Now,  that  cat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  be  wrongfully  blamed ; 
And  since  it's  a  delicate  matter  to  bK)aGfay 
I  dont  say  of  her,  that  she  is  not  ioffprntr^ 
But  Pm  sure  in  this  matter  she's  not  &ani  reproche  ! 
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"  Ah !  I  can't  love  a  wren,  as  I  loved  her,  agam, 
But  m  try  to  be  manly  and  act  aa  I  ougbt ; 
And  the  birds  in  the  trees,  Hke  the  fish  in  the  seas, 
Hay  be  just  as  good  ones  as  eycr  were  caugbt 

**  And  If  one  in  the  hand,  as  all  men  understand, 

Is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  Mr.  Wren  gravely  said, 

"  Then  it  seema  to  me  plain,  by  that  same  rule  again. 
That  a  bird  in  the  bush  i»  worth  two  that  are  dead.^ 

80  he  dropped  his  sad  note,  and  he  smoothed  down  his  coat, 
Till  his  kte-ruflled  plumage  shone  glossy  and  bright ; 

And  light  as  a  breeze,  through  the  fields  and  the  trees, 
He  floated  and  carolled  till  lost  to  the  sight. 

And  in  no  longer  time  than  it  takes  for  my  rhyme, — 
I^ow,  would  you  believe  it  ?  and  isn't  it  strange  I — 

He  returned  all  elate,  bringiog  home  a  new  mate : 
But  birds  are  but  birds,  and  are  given  to  change. 

Of  course,  larger  folks  are  quite  crushed  by  Buch  strokes, 
And  never  are  guilty  of  like  fickle  freaks ; — 

Ah  !  a  bird^s  woe  is  brief,  but  our  great  human  grief 
Will  sometimes  affect  us  for  days  and  for  weeka  1 

But  Ibis  does  not  belong  of  good  right  to  my  song. 
For  I  started  to  tell  about  birds  and  their  kind  ; 

So  ni  say  Sir,  Wren,  when  he  married  again, 
Took  a  wife  who  had  not  an  inquiring  mind, 

FofT  he  said  what  was  true ;  ^'  Mra^  Wren,  number  two, 
Tou  would  not  have  had  such  good  fortune,  my  dear, 

If  the  first,  who  is  dead,  had  believed  what  I  said, 
And  contented  herself  in  her  own  proper  sphere," 

Now,  to  flome  it  might  seem  like  the  very  extreme 

Of  folly  to  ask  t^hat  you  know  very  well ; 
But  tlus  Mrs,  Wren  did,  and  behaved  as  he  bid, 

Never  asking  the  wherefore,  and  he  didn^t  telL 

Yes,  this  meek  little  bird  never  thought,  never  stirred, 
Without  craving  leave  in  the  proper  est  way : 

Bhe  said,  with  the  rest,  "  Shall  I  sit  on  my  nest 
For  three  weeks  or  thirteen  ?    1*11  do  just  as  you  say  1  ^ 

Now  I  thlnk^  in  the  main,  it  is  best  to  expliun 
The  right  and  the  reason  of  what  we  command ; 

But  he  wouldn^t,  not  he ;  a  poor  female  was  she, 
And  he  was  a  male  bird  as  large  as  your  hand  I 

And  one  more  thing,  I  find,  is  borne  in  on  my  mind : 
Hr,  Wren  nuiy  be  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  strange, 

That  while  both  Ids  grief  and  his  love  were  so  brief, 
He  should  claim  such  devotion  and  trust  in  exchange ! 

And  yet  Pve  been  told,  that  with  birds  young  and  old, 
All  the  males  should  direct,  all  the  females  obey ; 

Though,  to  speak  for  a  bird,  so  at  least  I  have  heard, 
You  must  hs  one : — as  I  never  was,  I  can't  say  1 
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PEABL8. 


Tho  chief  place  among  all  precious  things  belongs  to  the  pearl.— Fust. 


A  DUSET  fishennaii  in  the  far-off  seas 
of  India  once  fonnd  a  pearl  in  an  oyster. 
He  had  heard  of  such  costly  gems,  and 
sold  it  to  an  Arab  for  a  g^ld  coin  -which 
maintained  him  for  a  whole  year  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness.  The  Arab  exchanged 
it  for  powder  and  shot  fUmished  him 
by  a  Russian  merchant  on  board  a  trad- 
ing yessel,  who  even  yet  did  not  recog- 
nize the  dirty,  dust-covered  little  ball 
as  a  precious  jewel.  He  brought  it 
home  as  a  present  for  his  children  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Neva,  where  a  brother 
merchant  saw  it  and  bought  it  for  a 
trifle.  The  pearl  had  at  last  found  one 
who  could  appreciate  its  priceless  value. 
The  great  man — for  it  was  a  merchant 
of  the  first  class,  the  owner  of  a  great 
fortune — rejoiced  at  the  silent  fraud  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  without  selling  all  and  buy- 
ing it  fairly,  and  cherished  it  as  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  Visitors  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  wonder. 
He  received  them,  in  his  merchant's 
costume,  in  a  palace  plain  without  but 
resplendent  inside,  with  all  that  human 
art  can  do  to  embellish  a  dwelling,  and 
led  them  silently  through  room  after 
room,  filled  with  rare  collections  and 
dazzling  by  the  splendor  of  their  orna- 
ments. At  last  he  opened  with  his  own 
key  the  carved  folding-doors  of  an  inner 
room,  which  surprised  the  visitor  by  its 
apparent  simplicity.  The  floor,  to  be  sure, 
was  inlaid  with  malachite  and  costly 
marble,  the  ceiling  carved  in  rare  woods, 
and  tho  walls  hung  with  silk  tapestry  ; 
but  there  was  no  furniture,  no  gilding, 
nothing  but  a  round  table  of  dark  Egyp- 
tian marble  in  the  centre.  Under  it 
stood  a  strong  box  of  apparently  won- 
derfui  ingenuity,  for  even  the  csutioiis 
owner  had  to  go  tbrough  yarious  read- 


ings  of  alphabets,  and  to  unlock  one 
door  after  another,  before  he  reached  an 
inner  cavity,  in  which  a  plain  square 
box  of  Russia  leather  was  standing 
alone.  "With  an  air  akin  to  reverence, 
the  happy  merchant  would  take  the 
box  and  press  it  for  a  moment  to  his 
bosom,  then,  devoutly  crossing  himself 
and  murmuring  an  invocation  to  some 
saint,  he  would  draw  a  tiny  gold  key, 
which  he  wore  next  to  his  person,  from 
his  bosom,  unlock  the  casket,  and  hold 
up  to  the  light,  that  fell  from  a  large 
grated  window  above,  his  precious  pet. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  for  the  lover 
of  such  things.  A  pearl  as  large  as  a 
small  eggy  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
marvellous  lustre.  The  sphere  was  per- 
fect, the  play  of  colors,  as  he  would  let 
it  reluctantly  roll  from  his  hands  over 
his  long  white  fingers  down  on  the  dark 
table,  was'only  equalled  by  the  flaming 
opal,  and  yet  there  was  a  soft,  subdued 
light  about  the  lifeless  thing  which  en- 
dowed it  with  an  almost  irresistible 
charm.  It  was  not  only  the  pleasure  its 
perfect  form  and  matchless  beauty  gave 
to  the  eye,  nor  the  overwhelming 
thought  of  the  fact  that  the  little  ball 
was  worth  any  thing  an  emperor  or  a 
millionaire  might  choose  to  give  for  it 
— there  was  a  magic  in  its  playful  ever- 
changing  sheen  as  it  rolled  to  and  fro — 
a  contagion  in  the  rapt  fervor  with 
which  the  grim  old  merchant  watched 
its  every  flash  and  flare,  which  left  few 
hearts  cold  as  they  saw  the  marvel  of 
St.  Petersburg.  For  such  it  was,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  loved  pearls 
dearly,  had  in  vain  offered  rank  and 
titles  and  honors  for  the  priceless  gem. 

A  few  years  afterwards  a  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  several  great  men 
were  aitea^Ad.     Amon^  the  suspected 
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the  mcfcbaiit.  Taking  his  one 
^great  treasure  with  him  he  fled  to  Paris. 
JewellcTH  ftud  amateurs,  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners^  flocked  around  him,  for  the 
fame  of  his  jewel  Viad  long  since  reached 
France.  He  refused  to  show  it  for  a 
timp.  At  last  he  appointed  a  day,  when 
1  rival  in  pearls^  tbc  famous 

li  iker,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 

ukI  other  men  well  known  for  their 
lore  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  were 
to  behold  the  wonder.  He  drew  forth 
he  jeoldeu  key,  he  opened  the  casket., 
at  his  face  turned  deadly  pale,  hia  eyes 
from  their  sockets^  bife  whole 
s  began  to  tremble,  and  !iis  pjlsi^id 
Band  let  the  casket  drop.  The  pearl 
waa  discolored  1  A  sickly  blue  color 
had  spread  over  it,  and  dimmed  its 
match] f3i4  lustre.  His  gem  was  diseased ; 
m  a  short  time  it  would  turn  into  a 
white  powder,  and  the  rich  merchant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  owner  of  the  finest 
TM-  irl  known  to  the  world,  was  a  pauper  I 
I  »earl  had  avenged  the  poor  Indian 
_jiU  ilie  East,  the  Arab,  and  the  poor  trav- 
,  aad  administered  silent  justico  to 
►  Wfongfid  owner, 
lliereid  injuBtice,  grievous  wrong  and 
jful  cruelty  in  the  early  hititory  of 
tto«t  all  oriental  pearls,  for,  as  Barry 
Cornwall  eings  ao  w^ell — 

Within  the  midnilght  of  her  h(ur, 

Halt  kiildeo.  in  lU  dcopeirt  dMrp<«, 
A  an.s}o  pocrlc<&s,  pricelcai  poarl 
(Ail  filray-cyt-vd)  fonover  bIfoiml 
Without  tho  diAmond'ji  spurkling  «yca, 
Th«  mbj^  blaaboft— there  U  Uoa* 
i  Mcklast  M  the  tender  davn, 
WboQ  boT  ptuplo  rcU'*  wlihdra*-n~' 
TJ>c  (lover  of  ptnw*  a  lily  cvlik  mud  pale. 
Yet,  whftt  doih  all  avtilT— 
All  lU  beautr,  ail  its  gnioe?— 
All  Iho  honors  of  ittf  pliLco? 
He  who  plucked  it  from  its  Vd, 
In  the  far  blue  Indian  Oocarit 
Liotbr  without  llfo  or  moti>?iif 
lo  hia  ©arly  dwelling— dead  1 
All  Ul**  childfon,  one  by  ono, 
Wluin  Utey  look  up  lo  tho  ran, 
Carto  tbo  toil  by  which  ho  drew 
Tbc  iraasuro  frum  its  bod  of  b!uo. 

For  sad  is  the  life  and  fearful  are  tho 
dangers  through  which  the  unfortunate 
pcarUdivcr  passes  before  hia  few  years 
aro  ended,  and  he  entera  into  eternal 
rest.  How  strange  is  the  providence  of 
Qod,  which  places  thepnecious  diamond 


in  the  hand  of  the  poor  Brazilian  alave, 
and  grants  the  precious  pearl  to  tlio 
balf-«tarved  Indian  I  Far  out,  off  the 
coast  of  Ctylon  and  on  B?ihrein  I:3Und, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  great  de- 
positS}  from  whence  come  to  m  most  of 
the  gems  we  value  so  highly.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  in  the  season,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  those 
desert  and  barren  spots  suddenly  bloom 
forth  in  gorgeous  colors,  as  the  sands 
and  coral  rocks  are  covered  with  tenta 
of  richly-dyed  materials,  and  a  motley 
crowd  assembles  on  the  forsaken  spot. 
There  are  divers  and  merchants,  fish- 
sellers  and  butchers,  boat-c^ulkera  and 
sail-makers,  jewellers  and  idle  talkers, 
men  from  Asia  and  Africa,  all  talking 
loudly,  jostling  each  other,  eager  to  be- 
come rich  by  some  lucky  venture.  There 
are  priests  also,  who  levy  tribute  on  the 
superstitious  fishermen,  imposing  offer- 
ings and  prescribing  holidays,  so  that 
the  poor  fisherman's  earnings  arc  half- 
spent  in  advance,  and  his  actual  work* 
days  amount  to  little  more  than  thirty 
in  the  season. 

When  all  is  prepared,  a  Hindoo  or 
Parsee  blesses  the  water  to  drive  away 
the  sharks — for  a  consideration  ;  magi- 
dang  and  sorcerers  sell  amulets  and  ut- 
ter blessings — for  a  consideration  ;  and 
when  the  boats  arc  ready  for  a  start, 
there  is  seen  in  the  chief  boat  a  jolly 
old  cheat,  a  conjuror  and  binder  of 
sharks,  wlio  waves  about  his  skinny 
haods  and  jumps  and  howls,  till  the 
poor  fii^hcrmcn  are  as  much  afraid  of 
his  incantations  as  of  the  sharks  them- 
selves. They  must  hat  rigidly,  while 
he  performs  his  wicked  rites,  nor  mil 
he  allow  them  to  start,  till  he  has  de- 
clared the  moment  propitiousi.  At  last 
he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  hideous  way, 
the  divers  join  in  the  chorus,  a  kind  of 
toddy  is  made  and  liberally  distributed 
among  the  excited  crowd,  and  the  work 
begins  in  earnest. 

The  boats  generally  assemble  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  w*hen  all  are 
together,  a  signal-gun  is  fired,  where- 
upon they  set  sail  for  tho  banks,  which 
are  not  far  from  the  west  ft\d<i  ^i  ^^ 
Persian  Qu\L    TYi^"^\Hr^o^^a  ^^'^'=s»>^ 
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there,  before  day1)iQftk,  so  that  the  diycrs 
may  be  able  to  begin  the  moment  the 
sun  rises  al>ove  the  dark  waters.  In 
each  boat  there  are,  besides  the  pilots 
ten  rowers  and  ten  diTcrs.  The  latter, 
perfectly  Daked,  but  "vrith  their  skin 
well  rubbed  nith  fragrant  oil,  work  five 
at  a  time,  leaving  the  other  five  to  re- 
cover and  to  recruit  in  the  meanwhile. 
Before  they  jump  in,  they  compress  the 
nostrils  tightly  vdih  a  small  piece  of 
horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  stuff 
their  cars  with  beeswax  for  the  same 
purpijse,  fasten  a  network  bag,  which  is 
to  hold  the  oysters,  by  a  Btring  to  their 
wiust,  and  aid  their  own  descent  by  a 
large  stone  of  red  granite,  which  they 
catch  hold  of  with  their  foot.  Then 
they  go  quickly  down  to  the  bottom. 
Here  they  dart  about  as  swiftly  as  they 
can,  picking  up  with  their  fingers  and 
with  their  toes,  which  they  use  with 
wonderful  agility,  fill  their  bag,  and 
shake  the  rope  that  ia  held  above  in 
the  boat,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  at 
ouce. 

In  favorable  weather  the  divers  may 
go  down  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a 
day  ;  if  the  weather  is  lesa  propitious, 
they  dive  at  most  five  times.  They 
remain  on  an  average  not  over  a  minute 
under  water;  to  stay  there  a  minute 
and  a  half  or  two  minutes  is  possible 
only  for  a  few  ex|>crt  divers^  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  cxt.raordinary  effortSw 
A  few  who  have  endured  four  or  five 
minutes  are  spoken  of  as  we  speak  of 
the  men  of  genius  that  adorn  a  nation^s 
annals ;  and  the  greatest  of  divers  is  a 
half-fabulous  Indiaji,  who  rcmaiued  full 
six  minutes  under  water.  The  exertion 
ia  extremely  violent,  and  generaUy  when 
the  poor  men  return  to  the  surface, 
blood  flows  from  nose,  ears,  and  eyes. 
Hence  divers  are  generally  unhealthy, 
and  without  exception  short-lived.  They 
suffer  of  heart-diseases  and  sores,  and 
are  easily  recognized  among  the  mixed 
population  of  those  regions,  by  their 
bloodshot  eyes,  staggering  limba,  and 
bent  backs.  These  are  jmrt  of  their 
wagts.  Sometimes  they  die  suddenly, 
an  reaching  the  anrface,  as  if  struck  by 
ji  shoty  imd  are  seen    no  more.     Tho 


stories  of  some  of  their  number 
regularly  slain,  in  order  to  throw  tta 
limbs  to  the  sharks  for  the  sake  of  sar* 
ing  the  lives  of  the  others,  or  of  eyeballs 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  breaking  under 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  are  of  counie 
fables  ;  but  the  pains,  penis,  and  penal- 
ties of  the  poor  pearl-divers,  arc,  in  all 
conscience,  sad  enough  to  surround  the 
fruit  of  their  labor^  the  beauteous  pcarlf 
with  a  melancholy  interest  uuknoMm  to 
other  jewels,  They  have,  however,  their 
companions  of  suffering  in  liigher  ro- 
gions  also,  for  Dryden's  words,  "Ho 
who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 
below,'*  apply  to  gems  more  precious 
even  than  the  costliest  of  oriental  pearla. 

The  coast  of  Ceylon,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  place  where  pearls 
are  found  and  fished.  In  the  Feislaii 
Gulf  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  are 
employed  in  three  thousand  boats,  and 
the  produce  of  their  industry  constitutee 
the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  Imanm 
of  Muscat.  The  Red  Sea  also  furnishes 
a  large  supply,  and  these  three  localities 
were  the  sources  from  which  the  Bomana 
and  the  Q reeks  obtained  their  pearls. 
Inferior  specimens  are  found  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  West  India  waters,  thongll 
certain  fisheries  on  the  California  coast 
have  occasionally  produced  very  valua- 
ble pearls. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  all 
the  mountain-streams  of  Europe  and 
America  furnish  a  limited  number  of 
shellfish,  which  contain  at  times  valua- 
ble pearls.  In  many  small  rivers  of  our 
mountain  regions  small  pearls  have  been 
found,  and  one  of  considerable  size  was 
a  few  years  ago  picked  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  river,  near  Richmond. 
Certain  streams  in  England  have  been 
fished  for  pearls,  in  ancient  times.  Al- 
ready Pompoiuus  Mela,  one  of  the  oldest 
Latin  writers,  states  that  the  seas  of 
Britain  generated  gems  and  pearls,  and 
Suetonius  preserves  the  tradition  that 
Julius CfPBar  was  tempted  to  invnrlr  tho 
distant  islaud  niM'  it 

he  would  enrich  In  I 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-c-^t;!  it 

live  grt*alcou<c^\nirot  l)tcvu^,„v  ,.-^..  ,.^>;a 
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there  d  bnsitittplut^j  studdetl  witb  pearls, 
which  Jie  iledicatcd  to  Venus  Gumtrix 
In  her  temple  at  Rorae,  and  on  which 
there  WHS  an  inscription^  fetuting  di&- 
tinctlj  that  these  pearls  were  Briti^ih, 
sa  Cie^r  inshed  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  offcriiig  was  fom^d  of  ftpoil 
obtained  in  Britain.  Fliuy  mentions 
these  pearls  as  small  aud  ill-colored,  but 
does  not  doubt  their  origiji. 

Scothiiul  has  to  this  daj  its  successful 
pearl-fisheries,  especially  in  the  river 
TkT,  wliere  they  extend  from  the  town 
of  Perth  to  I^ch  Tay,  and  where  the 
Dmaeels  arc  collected  by  the  peasantry 
belb4«  harvest- time,  when  they  enjoy 
eor  leisure.     The  pearls,  how- 

§Y+-  !' rally  small^  or,  when  they 

ot  lurgef  Eizc,  rather  deformed.     It 

constantly  affirmed  by  tradition,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  that  the  superb  pearl 
m  front  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  ob- 
tained in  the  river  Ythan. 

Pennant  tells  ua  that  English  rivers 
also  were  noted  for  having  several  kinds 
of  mussels,  which  produced  quantities 
of  pearls,  and  that  there  arc  regular 
flshericJi  in  many,  as  in  the  Esk.  In 
North  Wales,  the  river  Conway  had, 
and  atall  has^  quite  a  reputation  for  its 
tieisares.  Camden  gives  an  account  of 
loma  very  valuable  pearls  found  in  his 
time,  which  he  calls  as  large  and  as 
well  colored  as  any  we  find  in  England 
Ireland,  and  adds,  that  they  havo 
fished  for  there  ever  since  the 
an  Conquest.  Gibson,  who  trans- 
ited Camden,  says  he  knew  a  Mr. 
Wynn,  who  had  a  valuable  collection 
of  pearls,  found  in  the  Conway,  among 
which  was  a  stool-pearl,  of  the  form 
ind  wse  of  a  button-mould,  and  weigh- 
ing aerenteen  grains.  One  of  these 
gims,  a  Conway  pearl,  is  to  this  day 
lireservisd  in  the  royal  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  presented  to  Catliarlne,  the 
Quoen  of  Charles  IT.,  by  her  chamber- 
lain, Sir  Bichard  Wynn,  of  Giordir. 
Ercn  in  tmr  day  these  fisheries  are  not 
nf*glcctc(l,  but  they  represent  the 
proM  of  the  pursuit,  as  the  dangers 
Tries  which  have  to  bo  en- 
co:  1  the  Far  East,  coostitutc  its 

poi]jj.  Ajf  i!oon  as  the  tide  is  outj  these 
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dmple  fishermen  go  in  several  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  gather 
into  their  sacks  as  many  muBsela  as  they 
cnu  obtain  before  the  tide  returns. 
These  are  thrown  into  huge  kettles 
over  a  fire,  to  be  opened,  and  then  they 
are  taken  out,  one  by  one,  with  the 
hand,  and  thrown  into  tubs*  One  of 
the  men  steps  barefooted  into  these,  and 
stamps  upon  them  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Next  they  pour  water 
upon  the  mass,  to  separate  the  fishy 
substance  from  the  heavier  parts,  which 
contain  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  the 
pearls  that  may  have  been  obtained. 
After  numerous  washings,  the  sediment 
is  put  out  to  dry,  and  the  pearls  are 
cajefully  laid  on  large  wooden  platters, 
one  at  a  time,  with  a  feather.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  they  are 
taken  to  an  overseer,  who  pays  the  fish- 
erme-n  a  few  shillings  an  ounce  for  them. 
The  pearls  arc  generally  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  sometimes  blue.  "What  makes  this 
fishery  singular  is  the  mystery  which 
hangs  upon  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  knows  what  becomes 
of  the  pearls.  The  fishery  is  a  monop- 
oly, and  there  is  but  one  person  who 
buys  them  up,  and  as  he  keeps  his  coun- 
sel most  jealously,  this  has  led  to  very 
fanciful  surmises.  One  curious  inquirer 
was  gravely  told  that  all  the  pearls  here 
found  were  sent  abroad  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  seed -pearls,  and  another  learn- 
ed that  they  were  exported  to  India,  in 
order  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of 
nabobs. 

Ireland  also  has  its  miniature  fisher- 
ies ;  the  muEsels  are  found  set  up  in  the 
sand  of  the  river-beds,  with  their  open 
fide  turned  from  the  torrent,  and  con- 
tain occasionally  fine  pearls.  In  Ba- 
varia the  poor  shellfish  are  treated  sci- 
entificuUy :  they  are  put  back  into  cer- 
tain localities,  fed  with  a  peculiar  food, 
which  frivolous  critics  say  is  scientific- 
ally prepared  by  the  great  Liebig,  and 
subjected  to  a  careful  treatment.  The 
success  of  this  curious  project  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  become  public. 

The  question  how  tho  pearls  were 
originally  made,  VA^  in  oild^u  \.\m^^  V> 
many  abEvird  tvk\j\^»,  wi^  ^s^<i^  ^^'=i  '^^^' 
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die  Ages  were  not  free  from  the  wildest 
theories.  PHuy  gravely  asserts  that  tlie 
oyster  feetls  upon  the  heavenly  dew, 
and  that  tbia  produces  pearls.  Boethius 
has  the  same  notion,  and  speaking  of 
the  pearl-mussel  in  Scottish  rivers,  lie 
says :  *'  These  mussels,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Bky  \a  clear  and  temper- 
ate^  open  their  mouth  a  little  above  the 
water,  and  most  greedily  8 wallow  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  and  after  the  quantity 
and  measure  of  dew  which  they  swal- 
low»  they  conceive  and  breed  the  pearL'' 
Even  Harriaon  still  claims  that  the 
pearls  are  only  sought  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  because  a  Uttlc  before 
that  time  "  the  sweetness  of  the  dew  is 
most  convenient  for  the  kind  of  fiah 
which  doth  engender  and  conceive 
them."  The  common  belief  in  the  East 
is,  to  this  day,  that  these  precious  gems 
arc 

"  rnin  fSrom  tho  ilry, 
Wbioh  tarns  inta  y«atU  lu  it  &lli  in  th&  lea ;  ** 

and  this  is  about  as  true  an  account  of 
their  origin  as  the  pretty  conceit  of 
Robert  Herri  ck : 

Bome  ukcd  me  vhore  the  rabiee  grciTi 

And  uotlusff  I  did  taj. 
But  with  my  flngeti  pointed  to 

ThelipBOfJiiliA. 

Some  flilred  liow  pcArUa  did  grov,  wad  whom  7 

Then  Bpciko  I  to  my  girl, 
To  imrt  her  Upa,  nnd  aboir«d  tlimn  th«ro 

Tlio  quarolotx  of  pearl. 

Alas  for  poetry  and  romance  I  The 
same  terrible  science  of  chemistry  which 
has  with  its  eledgc-hammer  of  matter- 
of-fact  converted  the  glorious  diamond 
into  vulgar  charcoal,  has  also  pro- 
nounced  the  precious  pearl  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  few  layers  of  membrane  and 
common  carbonate  of  lime.  And  yet, 
here,  as  every^'here  in  God^s  bcAutiful 
nature,  the  poetical  element  is  not 
wanting,  if  our  eyes  arc  but  opened  by 
wifldom  from  on  higli^  to  see  the  daily 
wonders  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
The  pearls,  aside  from  their  beauty  and 
their  value,  are  superb  illustrations  of 
that  beneficent  law  of  Nature,  by  which 
injuries  are  converted  into  ble^^  '  T 

Death  ischwiged  into  Life. 
luskB  nre  nil  made  after  the  eamc  modiil, 


and  the  commou  naked  snail,  aa  well  &§ 
the  mussel,  the  cockle,  and  the  oyster, 
the  awkward  garden-snail  crawling 
slowly  on  the  moist  ground,  and  the 
graceful  nautilus  sailing  lightly  over 
the  blue  waves,  the  elegant  and  the 
rough,  the  rare  and  the  common,  all 
show  the  Slime  wisdom  and  marvcUom 
adaptation  of  form  to  their  purpose  in 
life.  The  body  is  invariably  of  soft 
consistence,  and  enclosed  in  aa  elastic 
akin.  From  this  skin  exudes  contintaat- 
ly  a  calcareous  matter,  which  resembles 
common  lime.  This  protects  the  ani- 
mal, and  serves  to  form  its  shell  Where 
the  waves  are  rough  and  rocks  abound, 
there  this  house  also  is  rough,  bard,  and 
stony,  fit  to  weather  the  tempest,  and  to 
roll  among  rocks ;  where  the  water*  are 
smooth  and  only  halcyon  days  to  be 
looked  for,  there  Nature,  which  nerer 
works  in  vain,  provides  only  paper  sides, 
and  an  egg-shell  boat,  such  aa  the  little 
nautilus  navigates  during  his  happy  life. 
This  same  calcareous  matter  which  the 
animal  gives  out  without  pain  and  with* 
out  labor,  also  fills  the  little  house  in- 
side with  supernatural  beauty.  It  forms 
that  beautiful  substance^  so  smooth  and 
BO  highly  polished,  dyed  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  resplendent 
with  a  glorious  opalescence,  which  still 
charms  the  eye  in  spite  of  its  having 
become  so  common  in  all  our  houses. 
This  is  the  lining  of  the  shell,  the  nacre, 
or,  in  its  poetical  name,  the  mother-of- 
pearl.  "  The  inside  of  the  shcll,^'  said 
old  Dampjer,  the  stern  sailor  with  the 
poet^B  mind,  resembling  hinwelf  the  rug- 
ged oyster- shell  with  the  beautiful  lin- 
ing Ml  thin,  **  the  inside  of  the  shell  is 
more  glorious  than  the  pcari  itself.*' 

No  wonder  that  with  such  a  beautiful 
house  to  live  in,  the  oyster  should  soem 
to  derive  its  share  of  pleasure^  which  is 
given  by  the  great  Maker  to  all  his 
creatures  on  earth,  from  an  effort  to 
render  its  bed  nlways  soft  and  cosy,  to 
lie  warm,  packed  in  close  and  oomfori- 
ably«  No  wonder  that  with  such  a  dis- 
position, the  animal  should  bccomo  a 
sybarite,  and  fret  at  a  crumpled  roso- 
leaf  on  its  ivory  couch.  Ilence^  aa  aooo 
aa  &  toTOiga  tubatancc  intrudes  by  some 
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or  other,  the  mussel  begins  to 
make  desperate  eflbrts  to  remove  the 
irritation.    It  bus  no  means  to  resist  the 
intruder ;  it  must  do  aa  we  have  to  do 
^  when  our  evils  are  beyond  our  powers 
&f  reabtanco ;  it  roust  submit.,  and  en- 
aror,  by  the  means  placed  in  its  pow- 
bj  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  convert 
'the  pain  into  a  pleasure,  the  grief  into 
glory.     Hence,  whatever  the  cause  of 
irritation  may  be,  the  process  is  invari- 
ably the  same^ 
Sometimes  a  tiny  grain  of  sand  or  some 
ilar  fordgn   substance    slips,  in  a 
nent  of   carelessness,  thmugh    the 
cning,  and  gets  between  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  proving 
^  joon  a  great  annoyance*  At  other  times 
diemy  of  the  poor,  helpless  shell- 
goes  deliberately  to  work  to  de- 
it :  he  fastens  himself  to  the  out- 
ide,  and  perforates  the  shell  until  he 
i  within  reach  of  his  prey.     In  such 
$,  the  animal  begins  immediately  to 
0vcr  the  intruding  grain  with  a  smooth 
^  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of  nacre, 
to  plug  the  opening  in  like  manner 
rith  the  same  substance,  in  order  to 
but  out  the  intruder,  and  to  balk  him 
m  his  murderous  det^ign.    These  accu- 
.Qiulations  grow  ftom  year  to  year,  and 
nally  form  pearls  adhering  to  the  inner 
^  fm1aC4*  of  the  shell. 

These  are,  however,  not  the  valuable 
rls  of  commerce,  which  are  always 
Dd  loose  in  the  interior  or  imbedded 
in  the  aoft  parts  of  the  animaVs  sub- 
stance This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  source  of  irritation  has  not 
ome  from  without,  but  originated  in 
iiiterior  of  the  shell  itself.  The 
Pcause  is  this :  the  animal  produces  an- 
tmaXij  a  number  of  eggs,  contained  each 
in  a  tiny  capsule  of  almost  microscopic 
8126,  Aa  these  eggs  gc nninatc  and  be- 
come diminutive  animals,  they  are 
thrown  out  by  the  mother,  to  become 
pDi3B9eU  in  their  turo.  Every  now  and 
,  however^  an  egg  proves  abortive, 
"md  ia  not  thrown  out  with  the  others, 
but  remains  behind  in  the  little  capsule, 
f  it  WHS  originally  contained. 

1  I'ulc,  forming  part  of  the  ani- 

iniii,  and  lamjahccl  with  blood  and  aup* 


plies  of  every  kind  by  the  latter,  ia 

gradually  covered,  like  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  shell,  with  nacre,  and  thus 
forms  the  future  gem.  This  is  the  way 
they  are  made,  these  wondrous  beauties  I 
Well  may,  therefore,  8ir  Everard  Home 
exclaim  :  **  If  I  can  prove  that  this,  the 
richest  jewel  in  a  monarch- s  crown, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  art  of 
man  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  bril- 
liancy of  lustre,  is  the  abortive  egg  of 
an  oyster  enveloped  in  its  own  nacre, 
who  will  not  be  struck  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  ?  " 

All  pearls,  therefore,  have  in  the  cen- 
tre some  small  foreign  substance,  or  a 
tiny  cell,  which  is  surprising  by  its  ex- 
treme brightness  and  polish,  although 
but  just  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the 
original  egg.  If  a  pearl  bo  split  and 
then  set  in  a  ring  with  the  divided  sur- 
face outwards,  aa  is  often  done,  a  mag- 
nifying gliisa  will  reveal  to  us  this  cen- 
tral cell  quite  conspicuously,  in  the  form 
of  a  ruund  hole,  very  minute  it  may  be, 
but  well  defined,  and  showing  beyond 
any  doubt  where  the  ovimi  has  been 
deposited.  Around  this  cell  an  addi- 
tional coat  of  nacre  is  laid  evenly  and 
smoothly  every  year,  and  thus  the  beau- 
tiful round  pearl  is  gradually  built  up. 
Occasionally  one  may  be  found  that  is 
pcar-ahajsed,  and  these,  when  perfect, 
are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as 
they  are  in  great  flemand  for  eardrojis. 
This  shape  arises  from  the  little  foot  or 
pedicle  to  which  the  egg  is  attached, 
being  covered  with  nacre  aa  well  a^  the 
egg  itself. 

The  great  beauty  of  pearls  consists  in 
their  perfection  of  form,  and  their  pe- 
culiar lustre,  which  man  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  to  artificial  pearls, 
except  in  rare  instances.  This  lustre 
arises  from  two  features  which  charac- 
terize these  precious  jewels  of  the  deep : 
their  transparency  and  the  peculiar  st rue* 
ture  of  their  surface.  For  pearls  are 
transparent,  as  can  easily  be  ascertained 
by  holding  a  split  pearl  to  a  candle, 
where,  by  interposing  a  colored  sub- 
stance or  light,  the  color  will  be  seen 
transmitted  through  llvi  ij^-mX,  "^o^^ 
as  the  central  ccU  \a^Tvei\\^VCa.  «kV\^i 
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polished  coat  of  nacre,  and  the  snl> 
stance  of  the  pearl  itself  is  transparent, 
the  rays  of  light  easily  pervade  it,  and 
cause  that  peculiar  histro  which  char- 
act  crizea  a  valuaLIe  pearl. 

This  lustre,  however,  ia  heightened 
into  true  and  superb  opalcacence  by 
the  delicately  grooved  surface  of  the 
pearl,  which^  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  saysj 
resembles  closely  the  fine  texture  of  the 
ekin  at  the  top  of  an  infantas  finger,  or 
the  minute  corrugations  which  are  often 
Been  on  surfacea  covered  with  varnish  or 
oil-paint,  In  other  words,  there  are,  be- 
neath the  immediate  j>olish  of  the  pe^irl, 
certain  tiny  wavelets  and  dimples,  from 
which  the  light  is  reflected  in  subdued 
and  undulating  splendor.  From  the  flat 
surface  of  the  lining  of  the  eliell,  the  mo- 
tile r-of-pearl*  these  rays  of  light  diverge 
in  all  directions,  and  hence  sWuo  in 
ruiuliow  colors;  in  the  pearl,  on  the 
contniry,  on  account  of  ita  Bijhericul 
form,  the  varied  hues  are  all  blended 
into  a  white,  uniform  light,  which 
giv*"S  tn  this  gem  ita  unrivalled  beauty 
and  high  value  as  an  ornament. 

These  lustrous  and  beautiful  apherea 
are  the  coveted  ornament  of  all  men, 
and  immense  prices  are  paid  for  thoeo 
of  perfect  form  and  largest  size.  Hence 
man*s  cupidity  and  ingenuity  have  been 
at  work,  from  time  immemorial,  to  imi- 
tate Nature's  handiwork,  and  to  produce 
artificial  pearla.  In  the  harems  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  ballrooms  of  Europe, 
in  Chinese  homes  and  at  American  par* 
tics,  pearls  have  ere  now  dazzled  the 
fashionj  that  never  lay  iu  an  oyster-bed, 
as  bits  of  California  rock-crystal  have 
aore  than  once  eclipsed  the  treasurer 
Df  Golconda.  The  result  of  such  labors 
has  rarely  l)cen  stitisfactory ;   with  the 

J  exception  of  certain  French  imitations, 
i  at  Ijist  year's  Exposition,  no  penrls 
have  ever  yet  been  produced  that  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  product  of  shellfish* 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  near- 
est  cognate  substance  is  bezoar,  a  con- 
cretion of  deep  olive -green  rolor,  found 
in  the  stomach  of  goats,  (]•  ' 

esipt'cially  cameK    Tlie  i/ 

sUj  grind  it    into  yellow  paint,  but 


when  harder  parts  are  found,  they  t^ 
speedily  into  the  hands  of  jewellcra, 
who  polish  and  thread  them,  and  then 
sell  them  aa  jewels.  Thus  it  is  from 
the  secretion  of  a  shellfleh,  and  from 
the  stomach  of  lower  animals,  Umt  man 
gets  the  ornaments  he  most  values  for 
her  he  loves  best  and  for  him  ho  wlehefl 
to  honor  most  1 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  liomaa 
Empire  stories  were  aflout  in  the  great 
city,  of  Arab  tribes  living  near  the 
sandy  shoals  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  making  artificial  pearlii 
They  had  evidently  no  inkling  yet  of 
modem  ingenuity,  for,  if  we  are  to  be* 
lieve  the  Roman  writers  of  the  time, 
these  innocent  chihiren  of  the  dcdcrt 
went  yet  to  Nature  herself  for  aid  in 
their  enterprise,  and  made  the  oystere 
themselves  their  agents  in  fkbnc^tiiig 
artificial  pearls.  ApoIIonius  U^Ua  us 
how  they  allured  the  crcduloas  sheU- 
fish  from  their  cosy  lied  in  the  warm 
waters  below  to  the  surface,  by  pouring 
oil  on  the  waters,  to  make  them  smooth 
and  calm,  and  seizing  them  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  appeared  on  the  sur^ 
face  to  imbibe  the  genial  air,  thrust  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  gaping 
valves  into  the  soft  body  of  the  animat 
Then  they  threw  them  into  a  colander 
connected  with  a  pan  or  trough,  into 
which  the  exuding  juices  slowly  trickled 
in  the  form  of  round  pearly  drops.  The 
story  is,  of  course,  fabulous,  but  tends 
to  show  how  familinr  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing artificial  pearls  had  already  beaimc 
to  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  The  Chi- 
nese— that  wonderful  people,  so  wise  aa 
children,  so  ignorant  in  their  old  age- 
have  likewise  for  centuries  already  car- 
ried on  a  well-organized  system  of  man* 
ufacturing  pearls  on  the  same  principle 
of  forced  musscMabor,  They  claim  that 
this  invention  was  made  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  an  individual 
whose  memory  they  still  honor  aoniiid' 
ly  by  certain  ceremonial  acts  performed 
in  a  temple  specially  dedicated  to  his 
name. 

The  large  mann  factories  of  ; 
pearlss  which  now  exist  ne4ir 
and  aX  ltlu\A\ittv3^Tit«i  ^\i!i^^^  \;t£k^f3 
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lereral  thousand  laborers  in  tlus  ex- 
traordinary business,  and  produce  every 
year  h  perfectly  endnnous  quantity  of 
pearls.  Tbe  process  is  briefly  this :  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  liill- 
grown  musseU  of  that  year  are  rcmorcd^ 
one  hy  one,  from  their  beds,  and  have 
Knall  mouldfl  or  forms  pushed  inside, 
which  are  to  tenre  aa  nuclei  for  new 
pearis»  A  piece  of  wire  or  a  few  metal 
beads  are  carefully  inserted  between  the 
mantle  of  the  animal  and  the  shelly  and 
there  these  foreign  bciditM  are  left  em- 
bedded in  the  soft,  muscular  substance 
of  the  living  shellfish,  till  they  become 
completely  incrusted  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  nacre.  A  year  generally  suffices 
to  cover  them  with  a  thin  but  complete 
coat  of  mothcr-of-peari ;  but  at  times 
tb<^y  arc  left  much  longer  undisturbed, 
In  order  to  obtain  a  thicker  Incrustation 
of  greater  beauty. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
|iGarl-mnBael  which  has  inside  the  shell 
a  namber  of  little  josses  made  of  bell- 
metal  and  completely  covered  and  coat- 
ed with  nacre* 

[■The  Ix^ads  so  procured  have  a  very 
Hidsotue  appearance  and  considerable 
raatre,  bat  they  are  almost  always  uiis- 
iliapcn,  following  the  rough  outline  of 
the  artifidal  kernel,  and  hence  they  can 
he  sob  I  only  for  opaque  settings  or  for 
fclbroidery,  when  the  imperfect  side  is 
fccealed.      The    principal   object    of 

ihe^  factories  is  to  produce  the  small 
idols  with  which  the  Chinese  adorn 
thdr  caps.  These  are  produced  by  lit- 
tle tin  moulds  of  stereotyped  shape, 
which  arc  inserted  into  the  mollusk, 
and  toon  becoming  covered  with  an 
extl«ne1y  thin  layer  of  nacre,  appear 
entirely  formed  of  the  lustrous  sub* 
ttancc  of  which  pearls  are  made.  The 
deception  is  all  the  greater  as  the  nacre, 
though  infinitely  thin,  still  forms  a  com- 
plete and  unbroken  coat  of  exquisite 
smoothness,  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
mored  by  force,  and  henco  k  very  du* 
ruble. 

In  Europe,  it  was  LinniBUg,  the  great 
botAuiat,  who  firiRt  broached  the  idea  of 
produciiig  genuine  pearls  by  a  similar 
mflthod,  and  ofiTered,  in  17<^I,  to  sell  the 


secret  to  the  Swedish  Government  for  a 
modest  sum.  The  country  was,  how« 
ever,  too  poor  to  purchase  the  cliscoi'- 
ery,  which  thereupon  fell  into  the  bauds 
of  a  wealthy  merchaut  of  Gottenburg. 
When  his  heirs  a  few  years  later  offured 
the  secret,  carefully  sealed  up  in  the 
original  paper,  for  sale,  it  had  already 
become  known  through  the  publicationa 
of  the  great  savant  himself,  and  all  the 
world  was  aware  that  the  pearl  was  the 
result  of  an  injui-y  infiicted  on  the  body 
or  the  shell  of  a  moUuak.  Liumeua 
had,  himself^  in  his  collection,  eeveral 
genuine  pearls,  the  forced  production 
of  fresh- water  pearl'muasels. 

The  Venetians  had  long  before  made 
pearls  in  their  famous  glass-factories. 
They  took  hollow  glass- beads  and  in- 
jected them  with  various  tinted  var- 
nishes, into  the  compoaition  of  which 
certain  mercurial  prepamtious  entered 
largely.  This  mnnufacturc  was  soon 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  led  to  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Great  Republic :  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  thei^e  admirable  imitations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraudulent 
to  make  or  eell  heads  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  oriental 
pearls!  The  island  of  Murano,  which 
was  the  original  scat  of  this  manufac- 
ture, has  continued  until  now  the  prin- 
cipal locality  for  the  production  of  these 
artificial  or  seed-pearls,  and  their  sale  is 
no  longer  hampered  by  republican  regu- 
lations. 

The  city  of  Rome  boasts  of  equal  suc^ 
cess,  but  achieves  it  by  very  different 
means.  Here  glass  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
tained, and  hence  beads  of  alabaster  are 
carefully  turned  to  a  perfect  sphere,  and 
then  covexed  with  a  cement,  which  con» 
uste  chiefly  of  finely-ground  raothcr-of- 
pearl.  They  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  genuine  pearls,  but  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  ornament,  and  prove 
their  popularity  by  never  going  out  of 
fashion* 

The  French,  whose  brass  jewels  now 
defy  detection,  haYc  in  the  iinitation  ot 
pcarU  also  ptcirvGd  tosiaa^^^^a  \n&s^\NA^ 
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superior  to  aU  competitors.  A  few  spe- 
cimens of  thtdr  artificial  productione^ 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
could  neither  in  lustre  nor  in  water  and 
color  be  distinguialied  from  oriental 
pearls,  even  when  the  genuine  and  the 
sham  were  laid  side  by  side.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  they  may  be  dia- 
coyered :  this  ia  their  specific  weight 
— they  are  much  lighter  than  the  real 
pearls. 

The  invention  of  their  composition 
was,  like  so  many  inventions  of  this 
Idnd,  due  to  what  is  termed  an  accident. 
A  roaary-maker,  in  the  days  of  Louia 
XIV.,  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  his 
country-house,  near  Paris,  when  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  silvery 
lustre  on  a  basin  of  water.  He  inquired 
the  cauae^  and  found  that  a  number  of 
bleaks — a  small  white  fiah  of  that  region 
— had  bet'n  crushed  in  the  water ;  fur- 
ther examination  convinced  liim  that 
the  lustrous  sheen  was  produced  by 
countless  scales  of  the  little  an i mala. 
This  suggested  to  his  inventive  mind 
the  idea  of  using  tho  scales  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls ;  but  at 
first  they  decayed  too  quickly  to  be  of 
any  use.  Long  reflection  led  him  at 
last  to  the  h[ippy  thought  of  throwing 
the  scales  into  a  strong  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and,  lo,  the  danger  was  removed  I 
Now  there  exist  largo  factories  where 
this  substance  is  made.  Enonnous  quan- 
tities of  the  &h,  which  fortunately 
abounds  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Beine  and  the  Maroe,  are  caught,  and 
the  aculea  scraped  off,  welt  washed  in 
water,  and  then  compressed  between 
folds  of  fine  linen*  The  fluid  which 
trickles  from  them  is  repeatedly  filtered 
until  it  acquires  the  necessary  degree  of 
purity,  and  then  mixed  with  some  al- 
kaline solution,  to  prevent  the  animal- 
matter  that  remains  from  decaying. 
This  is  the  famous  Essence  d^ Orient, 
and  it  takes  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
thousand  fish  to  make  one  pound  of  the 
pure  essence. 

At  the  same  time  glad&*beads  are 
blown  with  special  care  so  as  to  pro- 
duce perfect  spheres,  and  into  these  the 
costly  essence,  mixed  with   aome  isin- 


glass, is  gently  blown  by  means  of  a 
blow-pipe.  As  if  by  a  magic  touch,  the 
glass-bead  is  instantly  changed  into  a 
lustrous  pearl  They  are  then  steeped 
in  alcohol,  dried  over  a  hot  plate,  fill- 
ed with  wax  or  cement  to  give  them 
weight,  and  finally  exposed  to  Tarioos 
fames,  which  constitute  the  secret  of 
the  manufacture. 

With  all  this  laDor  and  ingenuity  a 
pearl  is  produced— a  sham.  We  prefer 
the  workmanship  of  Nature  in  the  wing- 
shelled  pearl -bearer,  the  atieula  tnar^a' 
rU\fera,  a  mussel  as  remarkable  f^>r  its 
beauty  and  eccentricity  of  shape  as  for 
the  pearls  which  it  contains.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  trop- 
ics, though  in  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  northern  seas  also. 
Its  rivals  are  a  mya,  which  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  almost  all  8e4ia,  and  a  unio, 
the  British  pearl-bearing  mussel,  found 
in  rivers  and  small  sheets  of  water. 
These  modest  moUusks,  unpretending 
in  appetirance,  but  full  of  precious  gems 
within,  produce  the  pearl  which  from 
time  immemorial  man  has  valued  among 
the  most  precious  gems ;  for  there  are 
few  things  so  immortal  as  good  taste. 
Even  the  inferior  pearls  have  their 
mysterious  value  in  the  eyes  of  maoj. 
The  imperfect  or  discolored  pearls  am 
ground  up,  or  dissolved  and  used  as 
medicine  in  Eastern  lands.  They  call 
the  powder  Majoou;  it  is  an  electuary, 
and  myriads  of  small  seed-pearls  are 
ground  to  impalpable  powder  in  order 
to  make  the  costly  dose.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  for  the 
simple  lime  from  the  inside  of  the  shell 
would  be  in  every  respect  as  white  and 
as  good,  and  common  magnesia  would 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  But  if 
some  old  Emir  or  rich  Bouse  is  deeirooa 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  aoraetMng 
which  he  hopes  will  do  his  poor  old 
body  good — why  should  he  not  be  al- 
lowed it  to  do  BO  ?  Have  not  his  bet- 
ters swallowed  every  thing  from  pure 
gold  to  toads^  brains,  from  tarwater  to 
the  filings  of  a  murderer's  irons  f 

Tho  finer  pearb,  which  are  not  sold 
on  the  spot  to  agents  from  alm^ad,  ana 
sent  to  Europe,  and  of  these  ike  most 
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valaahle  find  their  way,  in  the  course 
of  Iwdo,  very  quickly^  to  London  and 
P&ris^  where  enormotts  prices  are  paid 
for  fine  spedmeoA.  This  mania  is,  how- 
BTcr,  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  for 
antii|aity  has  its  lessons  in  this  respect 
alfto.  We  all  know  bow  Julius  C«Baar» 
when  he  was  in  loye  with  the  mother 
of  Marcufl  Brutus,  gave  her  a  pearl 
worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mUliou  of 
OUT  money ;  and  how  Marc  Antony  drank 
one,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  which  cost 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
whib^t  Clodius,  the  glutton,  swallowed 
one  worth  forty  thousand.  The  escam- 
pk  of  Clefipatra  found  an  imi  tutor  even 
in  sober  England,  Sir  Thomas  Ores- 
luun,  not  otherwise  famous  for  acts  of 
foily,  still  so  mistook  the  meaning  of 
^  Mj  that  he  ground  a  pearl,  which 
cost  him  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
mto  a  cup  of  wine,  in  order  thus  fitly 
to  drink  the  health  of  his  great  Queen  I 
This  plagiarist  again  had  many  rivals 
m  thi  mad  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV*, 
who,  in  their  insane  extravagance,  were 
wont  to  pulverize  their  diamond^?,  and 
CKMii^ionally  used  the  powder  to  dry 
the  ink  of  letters  which  they  sent  to 
their  beloved  ones.  Is  diamond-powder 
m  the  hair  much  worse  ? 

The  largest  pearl  on  record  is  prob- 
ably one  bought  by  that  most  romantic 
of  all  travellers  and  dealers  in  precious 
g<!ms,  Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia, 
where  a  pearl*fishery  existed  already  in 
the  days  of  Pliny.  It  is  said — for  the 
pearl  is  unknown  to  our  day— to  have 
been  pear-flhaped,  perfect  in  all  respects, 
and  nearly  three  inches  long ;  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Shah  of  Persia  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  for  the  gem.  ^ 

Mr.  Hope's  pearl,  which  is  loukod 
opon  as  the  finest  now  known,  is  two 
inches  long  and  four  inches  round;  it 
weighs  eighteen  hundred  grains,  and, 
like  all  sneh  rarities,  is  of  such  enor- 
mous and  uncertain  value,  that  no  one 
would  buy  it  at  a  market  price.  The 
most  beautiful  collection  of  pearls  be- 
longs, however,  to  the  Dowager  Em- 
pms  of  BussiiL.  Her  husband  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  her,  and  as  he  aharad^ 


with  other  fanciea,  also  that  for  fine 
pearls  with  h«r,  he  sought  for  them  all 
over  the  world.  They  had  to  fulfil  two 
conditions  rarely  to  be  met  with  :  they 
must  be  perfect  spheres,  and  they  must 
be  virgin  pearls ;  for  he  would  buy 
none  that  had  been  worn  by  others. 
Alter  twenty-five  years*  search,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  presenting  Ills  Em- 
press with  a  necklace  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

As  this  admiration  for  fine  pearls  haa 
been  the  common  weakness  of  man  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  their  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  religious  writings.  The  Talmud 
has  a  pretty  story,  teaching  us  that 
those  who  believed  in  it^  esteemed  but 
one  object  in  nature  of  higher  value 
than  pearls.  When  Abraliam  approach- 
ed Egypt,  the  book  tells  us,  he  locked 
8ara  in  a  chest  that  none  might  behold 
her  dangerous  beauty.  But  when  he 
was  come  to  the  place  of  paying  custom, 
the  officer  said :  **  Pay  custom  I  "  And 
he  said :  *'  I  will  pay  the  custom."  They 
said  to  him  :  '•  Thou  carricat  clothes.** 
And  he  said :  "  I  will  pay  for  clothes.** 
Then  they  said  to  him :  '*  Thou  carricst 
gold."  Ajid  he  answered  them :  "  I  will 
pay  for  gold."  On  this  they  ftirthcr 
said :  "  Surely  thou  bearest  the  fine 
silk.'*  He  replied :  "  I  will  pay  custom 
for  the  finest  silk.^'  Then  they  said : 
*^  Surely  it  must  be  pearls  that  thou 
takcst  with  thee.'*  And  he  only  an- 
swered ;  **  I  wUl  pay  for  pearls.**  See- 
ing that  they  could  name  nothing  of 
value  for  which  the  patriarch  was  not 
willing  to  pay  custom,  they  said :  "  It 
cannot  be  but  thou  open  the  box  and 
let  us  see  what  is  within  I  *'  So  they 
opened  the  box,  and  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  was  illumined  by  the  lustre  of 
8^*s  beauty— &r  exceeding  even  that 
of  pearls  I 

Hence  pearls  are  repeatedly  used  in^ 
Holy  Writ  also  for  the  most  solenmcom- 
parisonSf  and  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wisdom  is  praised  as  above  pearls, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  which,  when  a  merchant 
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had  found  it,  he  went  and  sold  all  that  by  finding  some  of  their  precious  gems 

he  had,  and  bought  it.    Eyen  the  New  tuming  of  a  sickly  color,  and  crumbling 

Jerusalem  was    revealed  to  St.  John  into  dust.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since 

under  the  figure  of   an  edifice   with  the  crown-jeweller  of  France  solemnly 

twelve   doors,  each   of  which  was  a  applied  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 

single  pearl.  a  remedy  against  this  disease,  caused 

And  this  precious  gem,  fit  to  adorn  probably  by  the  decomposition  of  the 

an  emperor's  crown,  and  to  heighten  membranes  which  form   part   of  the 

the  beauty  of  the  fairest  of  maidens,  pearl,  and  are  after  all  liable  to  decay 

this  pearl  of  great  price,  perfect  in  form  and  corruption,  like  all  animal-matter, 

and  beauteous  in  lustre,  this  jewel  of  by  contact  with  the  air.    There  was  no 

the  deep,  sought  for  at  the  peril  of  answer  given,  but  the  advice  to  preserve 

human  Ufe,  and  paid  for  with  the  bread  the  precious  gems,  as  much  as  possible, 

of  ten  thousands— it  sickens  and  dies  from  the  influences  of  light  and  air ;  and 

and  vanishes  in  a  day.    Every  now  and  the  Crown  of  France  has  since  lost  some 

then  we  hear  of  a  noble  family,  which  of  its  most  highly-prized  jewels.    ''  Be- 

prided  itself  on  the  possession  of  mag-  hold,  all   is  vanity  and  vexation  of 

nificent  ancestral  pearls,  panic-stricken  spirit  T' 


MY   LOVE   AND   I. 

My  Love  sailed  over  the  summer  seas, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
My  Love  sailed  over  the  summer  seas. 
And  his  sails  swelled  white  in  the  favoring  breeze ; 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

Swift  fled  the  ship  through  the  dancing  foam, 
— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  ! — 

Swifl  fled  the  ship  through  the  dancing  foam. 

And  Sorrow  and  I  were  left  at  home ; 
— Ah  me  1  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fast, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fast, 
And  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tall  foremast ; 
— Ah  me  1  but  my  days  are  dreary  1 

My  Love  shot  the  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  1 — 
My  Love  shot  the  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 
(The  surer  the  death,  the  shorter  the  smart ;) 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

How  should  he  know  'twas  this  Heart  of  mine, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
How  should  he  know  'twas  this  Heart  of  mine. 
That  had  followed  him  over  the  fierce,  sharp  brine  f 
— Ah  me !  but  my  days  arc  dreary  1 

Dear  my  Love,  it  was  better  so, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  I — 

For  you  had  the  pleasure  and  I  the  woe. 

And  I  only  pray  you  may  never  know 
That  all  my  days  are  dreary  I 
Sodrwyl 
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AMERICAN  THATTS  A3  gfEEN  PROM  ABROAD. 

•Tiwmm,  I  thmight,  in  America,  iIm  fiaturt^  .    nbn&ft  oonadooAt  too  tnauh  by 

liatf  ftir  tiuia  in  tlt0  inctniv,  luid  b&  giving  a  ecrtulu  trit:t^s(^  like  LLu  mnk  TdgrctAtion  of  I 

I  MM!!!!  at  uightf  itoeped  in  dew«  and  mins,  ir)i!cli  \t  lorm^ ;  unci  on  it  mom  Eeenii  not :  m 

[  fmprudao.    Tbctis^  in  tliat  great  aloveu  r    '  '         "  in.  Wgh  AXUghnny  pasture*,  ia  iuv  ^^u.l,vi^v^ 
lltf-flk]ft«il  prairio*  itill  il«>pc  and  murmurs  or  ^rrcat  motbcr,  long  siuoc  drivm  airuy  fram 

1^  trtm  liedgcoroirt  and  oTor-cnltiTnted  pirclcu 

**  T1ft«  povcr  of  laiiehLnaiy  in  Oroat  Britain,  iu  uuil^,  Li*^  Wco  com(»al«i'i  to  be  oqtoa]  t^  A 

flilUion  acD,  one  man  being  able,  bf  the  niii  qI  Htcam,  to  da  tbts  work  which  roquifed  two  i:  1  , 

ftOj  men  lo  aocompUdh  fifty  jear*  ago. "  L  w  i  u  tv  .v , 


Of  ftll  this  wealth  of  nature  the 
Amerieana  are  the  poeseasors;  of  all 
the  powers  of  steam,  irnd  of  all  their 
«ppliaitioa%  the  Americans  are  also  the 
mastem 

Now,  Just  At  the  moment  when  the 
XftOe  has  arrived  at  such  perfect  man- 
a^emoot  of  mechanicjil  forces  that  every 
thing  can  be  accomplished  almost  with- 
oat  human  labor,  it  falla  heir  to  a  hid* 
den  hoard  of  boundless  treasures,  a  con- 
tinent f\ill  of  gold  and  silver,  food  and 
clothing,  f^el  and  useful  metals  1  Hay- 
ing roch  a  wonderful  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  of  existence,  jou  could  have 
been  very  comfortable  without  machin- 
ery;  and,  OQ  the  other  hand,  with  such 
machinery,  you  could  have  made  your- 
jidvcs  happy  and  respected  in  a  desert 

Behold  1  you  find  yourselves  starting 
with  two  outfits,  each  of  a  value  not 
dreamed  of  hitherto ;  the  gifts  of  nature 
iad  of  science,  the  real  and  the  personal 
Citate  of  mankind.  The  bridegroom  and 
the  bnde,  heirs  of  all  the  earth,  meet  in 
the  new  world  and  are  married.  The 
world's  romance  culminates  in  your 
place  and  your  time. 

^  *  ^  #  ♦ 

No  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  this 
golden  glow  in  the  West,  !)ut  as  to  how 
much  of  the  splendor  is  enjoyable  now, 
and  how  much  is  only  the  looming  of 
WKmething  still  below  the  horizon,  opin- 
ions must  differ,  even  among  Americans 
at  homo ;  much  more  among  observers 
from  abroad.  Are  the  Yankees  versatile, 
or  are  they  volatile  t  Is  their  prevaUing 
tnit  of  intovcianee  a  foolish  carclewneflB, 
or  ft  happy  flfcedom  from  caref     Are 


their  ways  impudent,  or  only  indepen- 
dent ?  Each  takes  care  of  himself,  and 
does  it,  as  a  rule,  suoceasfhlly  and  pleas- 
antly :  ii  this  enlightened  iVecdom,  or  is 
it  rude  barbarism  f  Each  i?,  usually, 
richer  every  year  than  he  was  the  year 
before :  is  this  thrift,  or  is  it  greed  ? 
He  has  always,  luckily,  a  home ;  the 
only  misfortune  is  that  he  always  has 
several  homes  in  his  lifetime*  Socially 
America  seems  to  mc  the  gayest  and 
happiest  community  the  sun  shines  on; 
to  you,  perhaps,  it  ia  a  dreadful  mud- 
dle of  incongruous  elements  all  levelled 
downward. 

How  will  the  America  of  1868  lookj 
to  the  observer  of  1068  I    We  may 
some  idea  by  noting  how  it  looks  now, 
to  outside  obscn^ers.    The  distance  of 
space  supplies  in  some  degree  the  cool- 
ness and  clearness  that  distance  of-iimtl 
will  give  to  the  future  historian. 

It  is  only  with  English  fellow-travel- 
lers that  the  American  touri&t  can  have 
much  intelligent  intercourse  on  national 
topics.  The  true  foreigner  (not  count- 
ing any  English  speakers  tis  such)  is 
very  polite  and  assiduous  in  showing 
any  thing  admirable  in  Ms  own  country, 
but  very  deficient  in  any  intelligent  cu- 
riosity  ra*ipecting  oura.  In  fact,  ho  is 
apt  to  labor  under  an  unlucky  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  any  material  distinction 
between  North  America  and  Si>uth 
America,  An  Italian  innkeeper  said  to 
me  that  he  had  beard  that  New  York , 
was  a  very  fine  place, — whereupon  mj 
opinion  of  his  intelligence  rose  rapidly," 
— "  New  York,  and  also  Rio  Janeiro,^ 
he  added, — whereupon  my  admiration 
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dropped  to  zero  ugam  *  Even  with  the 
more  iuteUigent  classca  of  foreignerS| 
probably  by  rtiason  of  the  toil  of  trans- 
latiouSf  or  of  tbe  fact  tbat  sucb  has  had 
the  barrier  of  a  translation  between  hira 
and  all  knowledge  of  the  other's  afiaira, 
we  talk  aa  an  clfort,  and  Ikten  as  to  an 
essay — appear  as  an  exhibition  and  ob- 
serve as  a  spectator.  Tlic  mass  of  con- 
tinental  Europeans  seem  to  regard 
America  as  a  distant  land  to  which 
many  of  their  countrymen  have  gone, 
and  whence  they  never  come  back  ex- 
cept as  visitors ;  for  it  is,  strictly  speak* 
ing^  an  American  trait,  that  every  adopt- 
ed citizen  strongly  disclaims  the  idea 
of  living  in  any  other  country  after  hav- 
ing once  fairly  made  the  acquaintance 
of  ours.  A  bonme  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns,  cannot  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  present. 

But  the  Epglish  arc  not  forcignera. 
We  Anglii-SaxoDs  are  all  English^  though 
not  all  Americans.  We  own  England 
in  common ;  all  the  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal  part,  by  right  of  inheritance  and 
possession.  It  ia  only  the  poor  material 
portion  from  which  we  Americans  can 
be  excluded.  All  things  England  has 
done,  unless  within  a  short  century  or 
»o,  were  done  by  our  ancestors  as  well 
aa  by  those  of  this  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen, And  all  things  she  has  said, 
written,  and  invented  up  to  this  day^  are 
ours,  whether  honestly  come  by  or  not. 
The  English  one  meets  abroad  n.'cogtdze 
this  close  intemationality.  The  tra- 
ditional stiff  and  surly  Briton  would  be 
a  curiosity  now  on  the  continent.  We 
know  that  he  still  eiista,  for  we  occa- 
sional ly  hear  growls,  in  his  very  voice, 
from  Carlylo  and  the  like,  who  continue 
to  regard  ours  as  the  Reuben  among  the 
nations ;  *'  unstable  aa  water,  thou  shalt 
not  eatccL*'  They  represent  the  England 
by  which  our  republic  was  bomo  and 
weaned — always  grievous  operations. 
That  England  was  our  mother*country ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  while  human 
children  come  into  the  world  sure  of 
affection  and  even  partinlity  lYom  one 
if  not  two  persona  of  their  kind,  young 

•  Thero  U  vome  XtoUau  emigrntLcoi  to  Mo, 


nations  (though  they  must  have  infancy 
and  childhood)  have  no  natural  triendj» 
and  protectors,  no  apologists  for  the 
inevitable  failures  and  follies  of  imma- 
turity. The  faniily  of  nations  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  mammals.  Each 
member  is  brought  forth  alive,  but  is 
at  once  disowned — a  foundling,  never  a 
fondling — thrust  forth  to  make  its  own 
way,  earning  jibes  and  jeers  in  pitkce  of 
encouragement,  and  only  beginning  to 
be  respected  when  it  learns  to  return 
injuries  in  kind. 

Well  1  tbe  United  States  must  hare 
graduated  in  this  hard  school,  for,  since 
our  war,  we  American  travellers  ei})cri- 
ence  only  the  most  complimentary  greet- 
ing, from  all  we  meet ;  and  it  looks  more 
as  if  our  enemies  wore  trying  to  spoil  us 
by  flattery,  since  they  have  failed  to  in- 
jure us  by  abuse.  It  is  like  the  fablod 
rivalry  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun,  in 
trying  to  deprive  the  traveller  of  his 
doak. 

English  travellers  are  the  most  cordial 
of  aU  those  we  encounter.  They  wait 
for  no  introduction  before  entering  into 
conversation  with  Americans,  whateve-r 
may  be  their  practice  regarding  their 
brother  Britons.  They  approve  of  nearly 
every  thing  American,  They  praise  our 
railway  system.  Their  roads  are  bank- 
rupt, or  drifting  that  way,  principally 
by  reason  of  incredible  extravagance  iu 
first  cost.  If  our  roads  had  been  built 
in  such  a  fashion,  they  would  scarcely 
have  reacbed  west  of  the  seaboanl  States 
by  this  time.  Cheap  construction  in 
America  has  spread  railroads  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Few  trains,  well 
loaded,  run  at  low  speed  and  good 
prices,  show  a  result  which  contrasts 
finely  with  that  of  the  English  system 
of  roads  in  the  eyes  of  their  unhappy 
shareholders.  They  praise  our  lonie 
wide^  and  light  passeuger-cars,  where 
though  all  are  in  one  compartment,  each 
can  have  really  more  privacy  than  in  the 
divided  foreign  cans,  unless  in  the  ! 
he  secures  a  whole  compartment  tf^ 
self  and  his  party.  In  publicity  iXuxts 
is  protection  for  each,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  tliis  difference  in  the  stylo  of 
carriages  partly  ciplaiuji  the  fuct  that  it 
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r  b  easier  far  a  lady  to  travel  alone  and 
ttoprotccted  in  America  than  in  Europe. 
In  England,  even  gentlemen  Lave  found 
to  ibeir  cost  that  it  is  at  t be  p^ril  of  their 
money  and  their  reputation  if  they  al- 
low themselves  to  be  shut  into  ciirriagea 
with    unknown   females,    without   any 

.  witness  to  disprove  unfouniled  charges, 

j  And,  &  few  years  ago^  London  was  shock- 

'  ed  by  a  cold-bloodf^d  murder  and  rob* 
b«ry  committed  by  a  villain  who  found 

f  kk  victim  alone  with  him  in  one  of  these 
s^parato  compartmenta.'^ 

They  praise  our" coupon  tickets"  for 
passengers  and  our  "  checks  "  for  bag- 
gage. 

They  praise  our  steamlioats  with  their 
ipacious  deck-cabina.  The  highest  re- 
commendation they  can  bestow  on  a 
couple  of  new  steamers  just  put  on  the 
Hhiuc  between  Mayeace  and  Culogne  is, 
**  They  are  quite  like  American  boata." 
They  especially  ridicuk  the  English 
backwardness   in  the  little  matter  of 

\  engine-signals — the  word  being  passed, 
in  all  their  small  steamers,  by  the  voice, 
the  captain  shouting  to  a  boy,  who 
shouts  to  the  engineer. 

They  praise  our  fighting  on  land  and 
on  sea,  and  our  quick  di^Mirmamcnt  when 
the  war  was  done.  They  praise  our 
financcB  and  our  financial  principles  and 
pro&pects.  They  may  have  a  sly  laugh 
among  tliemselves  at  our  selecting  the 
non-intere»t-bearing  debt  as  the  first  to 

,  pay  off;  but  it  is  a  vagary  which  puta 
money  in  their  pun^cs,  as  it  is  the  gold-in- 
terest bonds  they  hold  and  wish  to  keep* 
Thoy  praise  our  yachts,  our  monitors, 
our  sewing  and  reaping  machines,  our 
school  system,  our  hotels,  where  one 
unvarrcd  charge  covers  a  day*s  enter- 
tainment, and  there  is  no  question  of 
ejicli  item  of  lodging,  board,  light,  ser- 
vice, &ri\^ — a  grejit  saving  of  temper  and 
clerk -hi  re. 


*  Thr  ^lD4JlIIlcnUI  tliflrerenoe  betirecn  tho  Aineri* 

can  Rtiti  f 'nrign  dlylci  of  car*buiidiiig  is,  Uiat  oar 

mr-li>rv!t4^i  r<^t  on  two  §ep«irfilfi  and  indepemdani 

Otntrv  racks,*' offour,  a|x,orci]:rlit  wbeols 

I  Malb«  '   ign  cats  arc  spt  dircM:^tly  on  ibeir 

frmr  .  ;.,^  ,i  wiifftia.  Ourotra  would  float  uii* 

tbovr  flno  scpootb  ronds,  while  Ihelrs 

jult  to  piece*  oil  oar  roa^h  «boap  rtnio- 


The  most  characteristic  thing  about 
all  this  is,  that  our  friends  the  English 
select  as  topics  the  points  wherein  they 
can  praise  us,  and  quite  slur  over  or 
ignore  those  wherein  they  could  not. 
They  are  never  tired  of  asking  us  all  we 
can  tell  about  our  native  land,  and  soma* ' 
times  put  us  quite  to  the  blush  by  in- 
quiring concerning  things  we  ought  to 
know  of,  but  do  not.  And  then  they  i 
pay  us  the  highest  compliment  in  their  ' 
power  by  confounding  us  with  tlj  cm- 
selves.  A  cheery  John  Bull  voice  asked, 
at  a  chance  meeting  in  Switzerland, 
"More  English?'*  "Americana,*'  we 
answered.  "All  the  same,"  was  the 
stranger^s  pleasant  rejoinder. 

These  same  English  are  conspicuously 
deprecatory  in  speaking  of  the  present 
aspects  and  prospects  of  their  own  coun* 
try.  One  has  to  imagine  who  arc  the 
supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  one 
mrcly  or  never  meets  them.  As  it  Is 
middle-chiss  people  with  whom  we  nat- 
urally fall  in,  not  members  of  the  no- 
bility nor  of  the  working  classes,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  the  movement  (in- 
stituted as  it  was  by  a  Tory  govern- 
ment) is  at  the  expense  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  middle  dass.  Rough- 
ly stated,  it  may  be  somewhat  thus  :  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  in  England ;  the  middlo  ' 
classes  are  the  source  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  to  add  to  the  number  of 
electors  tends  to  dilute  or  dissipate  the 
overweening  power  thus  resting  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  And  whether  the  new 
voters  vote  conservatively  or  not,  the 
conservative  majority  is  secured  Ity  cre- 
ating a  division  in  the  ranks  which  were 
becoming  too  strongly  liberal. 

A  more  probal'Ie  supposition,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  are  looking  too  deep  to 
penetrate  motives  really  very  shallow — 
nothing  more  than  a  successful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  to  take  the  i 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  liberal 
party. 

"  We  are  no  more  a  monarchy,  you 
know,  than  you  are,  except  in  name,**  j 
the  English  are  fond  of  saying.     But 
whether  it  is  said  more  in  pride  or  iu 
regret,  it  ia  difficult  always  to  decide. 
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The  Fenian  troubles,  the  Hyde  Park 
riots,  the  Slicffidd  outrages,  arc  clasaed 
with  the  diminution  of  British  influence 
abroatl  as  Bynjptoms  of  decay,  and  ad- 
duced with  no  little  bittemesi  09  iJluja- 
trationa  of  the  painful  though  flattering 
BUggestion  that  America  is  the  waxing 
and  England  the  waning  power  of  the 
world.  In  vain  do  you  urge  that  there 
Is  great  glory  to  their  free  institutious, 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  people  think 
they  hare  a  right  to  go  into  the  parks, 
the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commona  coni- 
biued  dare  not  try  to  keep  them  coit ; 
and  further  try  to  show  that  the  other 
irregularities  arc  mere  crimes,  fully  put 
down^  and  therefore  aignB  of  strength 
rather  than  weaknesa ;  and,  farther,  ar* 
gue  that,  AS  to  foreign  influence,  the  peo- 
ple are  happiest  under  that  goyernmcut 
that  haa  least  of  it.  They  shake  their 
heads— poiDt  to  the  fact  that  the  frau* 
chise  is  extended  to  some  of  the  Tery 
men  responsible  for  the  violent  demon- 
strations— mourn  the  good  old  days 
when  England  dictated  the  honorable 
asd  unselfish  arrangementf^  that  follow* 
ed  Waterloo,  and  point  with  regret  to 
the  absorption  of  German  States  and 
Free  Citiea,  the  almost  ruin  of  poor  lit- 
tle Denmark,  their  ally,  and  the  huge 
{growth  of  France  and  Pruasia  ;  finding 
only  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
two  latter  balance  eaeh  other,  and  so 
form,  each  against  the  other ^  a  safe- 
guard for  Great  Britain. 

Let  those  mourn  that  will,  and  let 
those  laugh  that  win.  The  love  of 
martial  glory  and  national  prestige  hare 
never  been  American  failings,  and  long 
may  it  remain  an  American  trait  to  view 
them  with  distrust.  Mountain-peaks 
are  good  for  castle-builders,  and  heroic 
eras  arc  rich  fields  for  historians.  But 
happy  are  the  common  people  in  lands 
that  lie  level  and  in  times  wherein  the 
hiatorian  and  romance-writer  an^  at  a 
lofiS  to  find  material  for  their  work. 
The  absence  of  news  from  America  more 
than  enough  to  make  the  shortest  of 
paragraphs  in  the  Timm  and  GaUffnani^ 
h  a  continual  disappointment  to  the 
traveller  In  these  days.  But  **  no  news 
iagood  news  "  Cor  m.    Let  us  b0pQ  to 


continue  to  be  a  newslcss  land.  Wo 
have  been  fumiahing  quite  loo  macj 
thrilling  paragraphs  of  late  ycars^ 

There  is  a  question  which  strangfoi 
are  fond  of  asking,  which  suggests  a  fear 
that  these  moderate  hopes  arc  not  well- 
founded.  It  ia,  **  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  Mexico?"  There  will  be 
only  too  much  of  interest  from  our  side 
of  the  water  if  we  are  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  debts  and  di^ordcra, 
the  home  and  foreign  quarrel  a,  of  that 
wretched  tropical  climate  and  people, 
Ilcaven  grant  that  this  new  complica- 
tion 13  not  so  imminent  as  from  this  (Eu- 
ropean) side  it  seems  to  be  1 

**Pims  is  a  kind  of  large,  exagge* 
rated,  inferior  New  York*'* 

Bo  said  to  mc  an  Englishman  in  Paris 
during  the  summer  of  1867.  He  is  a 
man  of  wit,  sense,  and  ta^te^  who  had 
lived  in  both  cities,  and  who  knew 
what  be  was  talking  about^  and  moajit 
what  he  siud. 

My  only  disagreement  with  his  es* 
timate  would  be  that  he  did  too  much 
honor  to  Paris,  For  comfort  and  hap* 
piness  of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  no  continental  ci^ 
can  compare  with  New  York  or  sevenU 
of  her  sister-cities  on  your  side  of  the 
water.  WTjerc  young  girls  are  tneated 
as  they  are  in  America,  the  lunoceDt 
gayety  they  naturally  make  is  character- 
istic of  society.  The  absence  of  inno- 
cent gayety  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  Paris. 

It  does  not  lessen  the  gaj  ety  of  a  city 
or  country  that  its  gentlemen  should  be 
men  of  aflairs.  No  wise  housewife  likes 
an  establishment  where  the  "  men -kind  " 
arc  too  much  at  home.  Absence  is 
wholesome,  and  variety  is  the  spice  of 
domestic  life.  Idleness  means  cnnul, 
and  that  is  incompatible  with  enjoy* 
raeut.  Business,  when  made  a  subject^ 
not  a  master,  is  the  happiest  as  well  as 
the  most  respectable  positiou  for  all 
men.  (Even  study  must  be  made  a 
business.)  The  ideal  American  is  lie 
who  is  full  of  business  in  busitiess  hours 
and  places,  and  full  of  pleasure  at  home 
or  abroad  with  his  family.  Now  York 
is  the  busiest  and  gayest  city  bi  tlu} 
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world.  Wall-street  is  the  gayest  street 
m  New  York,  nod  Fifth  ovenuo  the  next. 

Ilence  it   ariaea  that  the  Americans 

J  the  gunmest  of  travellers  here  in  Eu* 
ope*  The  English  enjoy  enough  in 
'  their  way.  *^  Ili  ^(mutaient  trUtemrnt^ 
icl&n  h  coutums  tU  Uur  pQ^$^  chroniclea 
olrl  Froiasart,  and  so  they  do  to  this  day. 
That  is,  they  are  stxfficiently  happy  with* 
out  snvUea  or  laughter.  The  Frenchman 
does  not  travel  nowadayB  unless  it  be 
to  %  watering-place,  and  then  he  seems 
to  be  always  regretting  his  Paris.  The 
German,  too,  as  a  rule  is  not  a  pleasure- 
traveller,  though  a  very  sensible  and 
charming  fellow  when  you  do  meut  him, 
having  always  some  art  or  other  near 
his  heart  and  at  his  finger-ends,  (They 
the  German  can  travel  when  he 
\  at  half  the  sum  it  costs  us  Eng- 
lish-?pcaking  tourista.)  But  our  coun- 
trymen, with  their  handsome  trains  of 
women  and  children,  carry  their  own 
sunshine,  and  care  not  in  the  least  that 
it  illumines  other  people  and  thinga 
fortunate  enough  to  be  near  by.  A  lit- 
tle vociferous,  perhaps,  sometimes,  but 
that  is  easily  remedied,  for  they  are 
quick  to  learn.     And  a  little  too  much 

fdom  is  better  than  a  stiflT  and  prig- 
[ish  attc-ntion  to  appearances.  This  is 
our  holiday,  and  as,  at  home,  wo  make 
a  pleasure  of  our  business,  and  thus  do 
it  well  and  joyfully,  so  we  here  make  a 
business  of  our  pleasure,  and  do  it  in 
the  same  stylo. 

Au  Englishman  of  the  best  class  sup- 
plies the  need  for  employment  by  hunt- 
ing, racing,  yachting,  farming,  legislat- 
ing, travelling,  or  something  else.     But 

I  Frenchman  does  not  take  naturally 
\  thcj*«*  tuftuly  occupations.  The  Paris- 
r  ; -man    unfortunately  has  no 

^.  t,  so  he  has  late  rising  and 

«ainti  He  has  no  money -making,  so  he 
lias  gambling.  Ho  has  no  exercise,  so 
he  has  indigestion.  He  has  no  simple 
iasics,  so  he  has  absinthe,  chartreuse, 
cnrn^aOi  or  hdUand-honey  under  some 
other  name.  He  has  no  politics,  so  he 
has  a  **  glorious  "  empire  and  a  perfect 
system  cif  gtmlanuerie — in  fact,  a  pa- 
teriml  government,  under  which  he  is 
*  librf^  maUr^IfmmiS,  **  Ho  has  no  travel. 


so  ho  has  egotism.  Finally,  be  has  no 
young  lady 'friends,  so  he  has — w^oman 
enemies,  young  or  old.  Who  would  b© 
a  Parisian  V 

As  the  use  of  atimnlanta  drives  out 
the  taste  for  more  wholesome  and  nat- 
ural food,  so  does  the  living  in  Paris 
incapacitate  for  living  elsewhere  or  ap- 
preciating things  not  Parinian,  The 
mysteries  of  Pai*is,  the  wonders  of  Paris, 
the  joys  and  pains  of  Paris,  the  loves 
and  hates  of  Paris,  the  nights  and  days 
of  Paris,  the  glories  of  Paris,  form  the 
theme  toward  which  are  turned  the  eyes 
of  all — Paris  [  A  witty  Frenchman  has 
lately  published  an  article  in  which  he 
threatens  the  Parisians  with  lunacy  or 
idiocy  if  they  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion aw  ay  from  themselves.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  days  renowned  in  history 
when  Frenchmen  shared  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  the  victories,  material 
and  moral,  gained  by  civilization  over 
barbarism.  And  he  urges  tbcm  to  go 
away  from  home,  as  do  the  Engliiih  and 
Americana,  to  see  the  rt«t  of  the  earth, 
and  so  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
own  little  world  of  Paris.  Vain  I  It  is 
no  use  to  struggle  against  fate.  *^  Latin 
supremacy  ^'  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Do- 
minion is  to  belong,  hereafter,  to— some- 
body else. 

The  Frenchman  of  1807  prefers  to  sit 
at  home  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  see  him  and  his  Great  Exposition, 
while  he  smokes  the  opium-pipe  of  sdf- 
complacency.  For  us,  on  the  contrary, 
i^garding  this  as  well  as  other  shows, 
we  prefer  the  T6h  of  spectator  to  that 
of  showman*  The  true  place  of  America 
in  the  Exposition  is  in  the  Visitor  De- 
partment— much  obliged  fV>r  all  the 
trouble  taken  to  get  up  the  affair^glad 
to  buy  whatever  is  new  and  valuable — 
nothing  to  advertise  for  sale,  and  there- 
fore nothing  (comparatively  speaking) 
to  exhibit.  There  are  our  pianos,  our 
locomotives,  our  reaping-machines  and 
our  sewing  machines ;  but  we  offer  none 
like  them  for  sale,  as  no  foreigner  could 
afford  to  buy  them  at  such  prices  as  we 
can  ourselves  afford  to  give. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  have  no  tiling 
to  learn  £tom  an^  oWitx  t^t^M^jix  m  ^i>M& 
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way  of  new,  quick,  aimple,  and  iKiautiM 
applications  of  mechanical  forces,  Tbe 
clearness  of  manual  labor  bos  forced  us 
to  a  degree  of  Ingenuity  in  the  methods 
of  diBpeusing  with  it  such  as  is  unequal- 
led elsewhere,  however  it  may  be  dcs- 
tioed  to  be  surpassed  hereafter.  In  per- 
fecting manufacturca  they  are  beyond 
us ;  in  cheapening  them  we  arc,  prob- 
ably, in  advance.  Take  the  use  of  coal, 
for  example.  The  French  8et  thousands 
of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  to  breakiug, 
picking,  and  sorting,  the  rough  coal  and 
separating  all  impurities.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  burn  the  rough  coal,  unas- 
flortod,  with  perfect  success.  Ho  our 
women  ctin  be  ^vhcre  they  belong,  in 
the  household,  and  the  girls  and  boys 
at  school.  In  France  tliey  eArn  a  franc 
or  so  a  day  each.  In  our  country  they 
earn  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  long  run, 
let  us  hope. 

A  minute  and  well-defined  divisiotL 
of  labor  into  classes  and  of  society  into 
castes,  b  the  marked  trait  of  the  old 
countries ;  the  absence  of  such  divisions 
and  castes  the  marked  trait  in  ours. 
This  of  course  causes,  in  Europe,  a  mar- 
vellous perfection  of  the  products,  at  the 
expense  of  all  growth  in  the  producers. 
The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  general 
run  of  continental  Europeans,  in  any 
department  other  than  thtir  own  spe- 
cialty, would  seem  incredible  to  us — 
quite  as  much  ao  as  their  marvellous  at- 
tainments in  their  own  allotted  direc* 
tion. 

I  travelled  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a 
man  of  respectable  age  and  appearance 
and  much  intelligence  in  his  way.  As 
his  residence  or  pastorate  had  included 
Vichy,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  mag- 
nates who  go  there  to  drink  the  waters 
— ^among  others  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press and  Minister  Fould  ;  with  all  of 
whom  he  had  *'  talked  by  the  hour,'*  to 
use  his  own  expression. 

I  leamc'd  IVom  him  many  things  I 
was  gkd  to  know.*    And  he  probably 


learned  some  things  from  me,  for  he 
asked  where  our  locomotive  got  hot 
water!  I  pointed  out  the  roadside 
water-stations.  **  But,"  said  he,  "  is  that 
water  boiling  V^  1  explained  that  it  was 
cold  when  they  received  it,  and  they 
boUed  it  by  their  own  fire.  "  Ah  I  om- 
oui-oui-oui — f a— ^a  1 "  said  he,  qaitc 
edified.  **  But  of  course  they  must  have 
some  hot  water  at  the  very  first,  to  be- 
gin with,  before  they  started.^^  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant — I  can  only  give 
his  words. 

It  is  very  difficult,  when  talking  with 
fellow-travellers  of  other  nations,  to 
avoid  talking  **  at  a  mark,"  so  to  speak. 
The  American,  having  an  object  in  view, 
—a  national  fault  to  ex:tenuate  or  a  point 
of  national  doctrine  to  propngate,— is 
tempted,  quite  unconsciously,  to  repre- 
sent things  as  he  wishes  them  to  appear 
to  the  hearer,  rather  than  as  they  do 
appear  to  the  speaker.  A  talent  for 
silence  is  what  we  lack  ;  that  perfectly 
good-niitured  observation  of  other  jieo- 
ple*3  idiosyncrasies  in  preference  to  the 
exploitation  of  our  own,  which  murks 
the  true  cosmopolitan,  the  beau-iilcal 
of  travellers.  As  we  take  more  pains  to 
form  our  opinions  about  others,  we  care 
less  for  others*  opinions  about  us.  For- 
eign approval  is  not  a  bad  thing,  quit© 
the  contrary ;  but  the  more  d^irable  it 
is,  the  less  it  should  be  sought  after.  It 
is  a  growth  that  thrives  best  by  a  judi- 
cious neglect — a  boon  which  is  lost  by 
being  demanded* 

Another  failing,  which  may  almost  be 
C4ilied  a  national  trait,  is  the  tendency 
to  imitate,  more  or  less  successfully,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  those  we  meet 
and  admire  abroad,  more  especially  the 
English,  as  they  seem  to  occupy,  indi- 
vidually, the  most  respected  position  in 
nations  foreign  to  their  own.  So  far  as 
this  leads  us  to  speak  in  the  stylo  of  the 
best  Englishmen,  slowly  and  carefully, 
weighing  and  selecting  words  so  that 
we  can,  when  they  are  chosen,  stick  to 
them  forever,*  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
this  moderation  and  exactness  of  stal^ 
m«it  that  makce  the  style  so  respectabla 
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Bs  ta  attract  imitatian.  But  wben  we 
beyond  the  matter  and  copy  tlie 
ncT^  put  on  a  8up<jrcilioiw  pn>occu* 
atioti  we  do  not  feci,  clip  oar  final  sjl- 
blea,  and  connect  the  words  witli  "  a — 
i — **  it  is  the  mere  weakness  of  Imitation 
— the  imitation  of  weakness. 
Oh  for  a  little  more  of  Mr,  LincoIn*3 
l-humorcd  superiority  to  appear- 
Qces!  His  forgctfulncss  of  his  dignity 
I  true  natural  dignity,  and  sure  to  be 
Tccognixcd  as  such,  even  in  the  most  arti- 
fidiil  atmosphere  in  the  worUl  Fancy  his 
being  taken  for  an  Englishman  1  Still 
more,  fancy  his  wishing  to  be  bo  mis- 
taken I  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  good 
old  humorist  laughing  at  the  idea,  and 
saying  something  like  thia.  **  That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story  Fve  heard 
aomewhere^  of  a  turkey  that  was  a  Tcry 
got>d  turkey  until  he  undertook  to  be  a 
peacock ;  and  after  that  neither  turkeys 
n^  peacocks  would  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.  Don't  know  as  he'd  have 
b*en  any  better  if  he  ?iad  b*6D  a  peacock, 
neither  1 " 

The  gentle,  genuine,  unaffocted  sim- 
Jicity  of  Sir.  Lincoln's  bearijig,  ought 
>  be  the  key-note  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
ove  our  manners,  so  far  as  they  can 
opcrly  be  made  the  subject  of  effort* 
While  un-Americftn  eyes   regard   ub 
^jUiua    and  so,   the    question    naturally 
jiaea,  How  do  our  own  traits  appear 
^flrom  this  new  point  of  view,  to  our- 
selves f 

Our  eyes  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Europcanized,  and  to  the  same  degree 
things  in  the  western  world  appear  un- 
stable, evanescent,,  unreal,  uurespectable. 
fe  800  that  oura  is  the  land  of  bubble 
alatioQS  and  C4)llap9es ;  of  great 
and  great  losses ;  of  uncertain 
Election  of  debts;  of  appalling  ac- 
ddents;  of  wooden  cities  built  in  a 
Miay  and  burnt  in  a  night ;  of  gigantic 
finuds  and  defalcations ;  of  unpunished 
Crimea  and  outrage;  of  bowie-knivea 
and  rovolvors ;  of  vigilance  committees 
and  Lynch-law  mobs ;  of  exaggerated 
and  narir^tured  popularity  and  uupop- 
M  id  storms  of  praise  at  one  time 

I J  at  another  lavis^hcd  on  per- 
sons who  deserved  neither  the  finst  nor 


the  last, — in  short,  the  very  Empire  of 
Immoderation, 

Wc  see,  of  coarse,  that,  compared 
with  the  world^s  standards,  we  pay  high 
wages  for  poor  services  and  high  prices 
for  poor  goods;  that  while  Eurtjpeana 
are  enjoying  the  accumulations  of  gen- 
erations of  surplus  labor,  we  are  toiling 
to  create  those  accumulations. 

We  see  from  this  other  side^ — what  at 
home  we  had  nearly  forgotten, — that  if 
Americans  were  the  victors  in  our  war, 
Americans  were  also  the  vanquished ;  so 
that»  alas  1  we  have  no  banners  to  hang 
up  in  our  memorial  halls  except  the  tat- 
tered standards  we  onraelves  carried; 
that  all  the  wounds  we  inflicted  and 
all  we  may  hereafter  inflict  are  on 
American  health  and  wealth ;  and  even 
in  our  greatest  and  noblest  achievement, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  destroyed 
an  industry  w  hieh  hitherto,  at  least,  has 
not  been  rebuilt. 

We  sec  that  the  horrible  partisan  doc- 
trine, **  to  the  victors  in  elections  belong 
the  spoils  of  office,"  prevails  in  the 
United  States  alone  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth ;  that  this  principle  ha^  given 
us  the  worst  set  of  oflSce-holders  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine has  survived  the  atlvent  to  power 
of  all  parties  in  succession,  the  one  to 
which  we  belong  not  having  shown  any 
more  virtue  in  the  matter  thsm  did  that 
of  our  opponents.  And  we  know  that 
among  our  poUticians  of  all  parties,  the 
thought  as  to  what  will  advance  or  re- 
tard them  with  their  party  is  the  equiv- 
alent, or  rather  the  substitute,  for  the 
estimate  of  what  is  riglit  or  wrong. 

We  see  that  in  the  United  States  the 
illogical  and  artiflcial  system  of  trade- 
imions,  with  all  its  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  competition  between  supply 
and  demand,  and  all  its  tyranny  of  work- 
men over  fellow-workmen  and  over  em- 
ployer, is  assuming  proportions  threat- 
ening to  be  as  overshadowing  there  as 
they  have  become  in  England,  where  the 
'*  unions  "  are  the  tools  of  every  dema- 
gogue and  the  greatest  peril  of  every 
branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  the  evil 
tlireatena  to  be  more  destructive  with  us 
in  propotilon  ia  ^^  ii^^aa  ^Toc'^\a% 
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the    ooiublnatioDS   is  more  politically 
powerfuj. 

Wc  8©e  that  tho  purchase  of  our  bonds 
abroad^  howerer  gratifying  as  an  ovi- 
deiico  of  foreign  confidence,  is  simply 
the  creation  of  a  load  of  foreign  debt ; 
for  every  bond  we  now  sell  abroad  for 
seren  hundred  and  fifty  doDars,  will 
cost  U3,  piincipal  and  interest^  two  thou- 
sand dollars  before  we  get  it  back  again. 
NeverthelesSj  our  surplus  of  four  million 
dollars  a  month  is  being  applied  to  re* 
dnce  the  quiet  and  costless  debt  held 
at  home,  while  the  foreign  debt  is  piling 
up  at  such  a  frightful  discount  and  with 
such  a  frightful  rapidity.  Even  in  con* 
gratulatiug  ourselves  on  our  eplcndid 
crops,  we  tremble  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  a  failure  in  the 
harvest,  and  so  come  to  hesitate  about 
putting  too  much  confidence  in  a  finan- 
cial prosperity  which  is  at  the  mercy  of 
a  bad  season. 

We  are  an  extravagant  people.  The 
subject  of  money »  as  we  all  know,  Is 
tabooed  among  Americans  of  the  first 
class,  except  in  private  or  business  con- 
versations. There  is  not  ever  that  exact 
balance  between  income  and  expenses 
which  prevails  among  people  of  other 
nations.  A  foreigner  of  second-rate 
means  goes  to  a  second-rate  hoteL  An 
American  of  third-rate  resources  goes  to 
the  best  he  can  hear  of.  The  best,  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  is  what  he  aims  at. 
We  are  not  all  speculators  nor  stock- 
brokers— still  leas  are  we  all  million- 
aires ;  but  wo  act,  or  rather  talk,  as  if 
our  money  came  without  toil  and  could 
be  expended  without  thought.  All  our 
extravagances  we  make  publicly,  and 
our  economies  privately  or  even  secretly. 
Yet  no  thinkiug  American,  of  all  the 
host  now  travelling  abroad,  can  havo 
quite  escaped  the  occasional  feel  lag  that 
he  was  revelling  in  a  fooVs  paradise ;  that 
his  gayt'ty  was  out  of  place ;  that  ho  was 
giving  away  hard-earned  and  much- 
needed  American  funds  to  grasping  for- 
eigners, for  "  service  '*  he  did  not  need, 
and  "  bougies  "  ho  did  not  bum,  PoH 
tquiinn  mrdet  atra  cura^^  and  even  in  our 
lightvst  momenta  wc  think  with  a  pang 
af  tho  price  of  gold  m  Ifew  York.  Look- 


ed atfh>m  abroad,  it  seems  as  if  ire  had 
before  us  a  very  severe  ordeal.  Otif 
times  look  harder  from  without  than 
tliey  do  from  within.  Our  depreciatfid 
currency  seems  like  a  deceitful  sod  over  a 
quaking  morass ;  the  premium  on  gold 
like  a  premium  on  extravagance  tnt^tead 
of  a  warning  toward  economy.  Our 
debt  looms  up  great  and  threateningi 
while  the  resources  are  unsecu.  From 
within,  wc  see  that  the  debts — national, 
state,  nmnicipal,  and  personal — though 
almost  immeasurable,  bear  only  the  re- 
lation  to  our  resources  that  icebergs  do 
to  the  supporting  ocean.  But  to  Eu- 
ropean eyes  the  icebergs  seem  to  over- 
top and  chill  the  sea. 

We  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  confess  that  the  sight  of  the 
stability  of  the  governments  abroad,  the 
mainly  just  and  humane  public  instittl- 
tions,  the  general  contentment  of  the 
people^  even  in  those  classes  wo  have 
V)een  accustomed  to  pity  as  oppressed^ 
the  sure  and  quiet  protection  to  pefson 
and  property  of  rich  and  poor,  give  a 
perceptible  shock  to  our  previously  ram- 
pant republican  democracy.  No  Anieii- 
can  is  probably  ever  changed  to  a  mon- 
archist, but  he  may  be  so  unsettled  in 
his  convictions  as  to  allow  that  tbcro 
are,  possibly,  two  sides  to  the  que*^tinn, 
and  that  the  anti-republican  may  hon- 
estly think  himself  in  the  ri^'ht ;  and 
even  this  is,  to  most  of  us,  a  stupcndotta 
mental  revolution  1 

Assailed  by  such  infiuences,  and  per- 
haps exposed  to  A  fire  in  the  rear  in  tlui 
shape  of  some  mortifying  or  disgraceful 
paragraph  copied  from  American  news- 
papers, he  is  liable  to  certain  puzzling 
thoughts, — doubts  as  to  how  much  of 
our  political  strength  and  success  is  due 
to  our  financial  prosperity,  and  how 
much  to  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
republican  principles  and  the  innate 
virtue  of  the  masses;  in  other  words, 
whether  universal  suifin^e  would  com* 
fort  as  well  with  universal  scarcity  as  It 
does  with  universal  abundance,  Wheo 
the  road  from  poverty  to  wealth  is  no 

lonrr--  "    ' ^  now,  will  the  equality 

of  \  ^  and  BUperiorit)''  of 

uumberi  lempt  the  poor  to  vote  for 
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oqHAtity  of  the  other  goods  of  this 
world  I  ^'  Vote  youreelf  a  form  "  does 
very  well  so  loag  qa  there  are  public 
to  bo  voted*  How  when  the  un- 
lud  farms  are  all  gone,^ — will  it  bo 
Tbt€  jouTself  somebody  else'a  iann? 
Thus  for  it  is  easier  to  get  a  fortune  out 
of  the  great  s  to  ret*  of  l^ounteoua  nature 
than  to  take  it  away  from  other  people. 
Wheu  thia  is  cbauged,  and  it  becomes 
der  to  get  wealCh  from  the  earth, 
U  >ve  hare  to  make  stronger  barriera 
xat  the  temptation  to  take  it  away 
those  who  have  it  already  ?  On 
tbfi  open  common^  where  al]  have  room, 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  get 
on  pn*tiy  well  without  quarrelling ;  but 
8hut  the  fer«B  naturee  iu  an  inclosure,  and 
the  nxmlt  is  diHerent :  it  takes  long 
tnuiiing  under  strict  discipline  to  insti- 
tute a  **  Happy  Family.^' 

6uch  arc  the  captious  and  akeptical 
thoughts  tliat  come  into  the  mind  of 
a  travelling  Yankee  during  his  re-ac* 
tionary  —  low-spirited  —  co  wardly  mo* 
meats.  They  do  not  indicate  a  decrease 
in  his  love  of  home ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  perhaps  moat  subject  to  them  when 
he  is  a  Utile  homesick  and  tired  of  his 
ejtile.  Possibly  these  megrims  assail 
him  most  rudely  at  locdities  where  the 
cot'iking  is  bad,  for  dyspepsia  is  the 
parent  of  mania.  During  the  ilarknesa 
of  abfcuco  we  are  *'  stampeded  '■  by  chi- 
ras  which  are  exposed  and  dissulved 
the  dawn  of  a  return  homeward, 
[icn  we  recover  our  true  sanity,  wo 
SCO  that  our  wretched  unfaith  was  but  a 
temporary  hallucination^  only  possible 
when  wo  arc  out  of  sight  of  America 
both  as  to  oar  bodily  and  our  mental 
vision.  With  rt'tuming  intelligence 
comes  anew,  welcome  and  beautiful,  the 
perception  that  the  Great  Republic  is 
the  land  i»f  activity,  variety,  abundance, 
and  gay  and  happy  enterprise  aud  in- 
dustry. Let  older  nations  enjoy  the 
fi  uil  uf  by-gone  harvc^t^,  we  prefer  to 
plant  and  reap  our  own  crop,  and  to  eat 
our  bn»ti  while  it  is  fresh.  And  what- 
ffvcr  Im  b««t  among  their  treasures  wo 
can  buy  for  oar  own  u-^e  with  the  sur- 
plasi  of  ours.  It  is  pleasantcr  to  earn 
than   to  inherit— to  build  than  to  in- 


habit.  Give  us  the  lot  to  create  a  great 
country  rather  than  to  sordidly  enjoy 
one  already  created  to  our  hand.  Wo 
have  the  materials  to  work  on,  and  the 
tools  to  w^ork  with.  What  pleasure 
greater  thou  to  perfect  the  fabric  1 

Our  advantages  are  permanent ;  it  is 
only  our  drawbacks  that  are  temporary. 
The  solid  foundation  for  all  possible 
future  grcatue^  and  goodness  is  laid 
finnly  alike  in  the  heart  of  the  land  aud 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  prdries 
Tvill  raise  food  and  clothing  for  the 
^orld,  and  our  mines  and  machines  will 
prepare  and  transport  it  to  its  destine 
tion.  The  products  of  the  earth,  from 
above  and  below  the  Burfaco,  are  not 
imaginary ; — incredible,  inconceivable  to 
the  mind,  but  still  well  proven— truth 
stranger  than  fiction ;  and  her  countless 
docks,  though  unstabled,  are  not  un- 
stable. They  would  pay  all  our  debts, 
if  simply  let  alone,  by  their  natural  in- 
crease.  Our  voters  may  not  be  individa- 
ally  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  but  collect- 
ively how  sure  they  are  to  settle  down 
on  the  right  side  I  They  may  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  they  do  know  what  not 
to  do;  and  the  very  moment  that 
amateur  political  theorists  go  too  far  in 
some  fair-seeming  but  unsound  path^ 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  without 
n  party  I 

"  That  govern  men  t  is  the  best  which 
governs  least.''  Heaven  save  us  from  a 
parental  government  I  The  imgloved 
hand  grows  strong,  brown,  and  hardy, 
the  gloved  one  delicate  and  fair.  The 
guiding  and  protecting  power  in  a  well- 
ordered  empire,  keeps  its  subjects  ttym* 
metrically  helpless.  The  self-aid  of  a 
sturdy  freeman  makes  himungracel\il]y 
strong  and  sound. 

Railway  crossings  are  characteristic 
things.  On  the  Continent,  on  coming 
to  a  railway,  you  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
find  the  gates  down,  and  yourself  de- 
tained until  the  coming  train  has*  gone 
by.  In  Enghmd,  you  lind  that  the  un- 
lucky railway  builders  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  an  excellent  permanent 
way  over  or  under  the  track.  In  Ameri- 
ca, you  simply  encounter  a  great  sign- 
board, **  Bs^boad  Cio«^^.    \iQ^>5.  «»i^ 
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for  the  cars  I  ^'  Your  focling  at  the  Con- 
tinental railway  would  probably  be,  *•  I 
wish  they  iiad  forgotten  to  shut  the 
g&te,^''  At  the  EnglUh  railway  you  may 
Tery  probably  conaiderbow  much  cheap* 
er  mid  more  satisfactory  it  would  have 
bi^on  if  the  money  spent  on  the  crossing 
had  been  in  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crossers,  each  getting  a  sum  that  would 
have  insured  hb  life  against  railway 
accidents  for  all  his  days.  In  America^ 
you  know  that  if  you  gc±  liurt  it  is  your 
own  fault.  The  locomotive  has  a  cow- 
catcher (foreign  locomotives  are  without 
them),  which  will  protect  it3  train 
against  you,  and  you  are  expected  to 
have  au  equally  efficient  protection 
against  it,  in  your  eyes  and  your  dis- 
cretion. 

The  prevalence  of  debts  is  diminished 
by  the  inefSciency  of  the  arrangements 
for  thctr  collection.  We  in  America 
look  to  a  man's  property  or  his  probity 
for  the  security  of  our  claims  against 
him  ;  but  abroad,  in  most  countries  be 
must  pay  or  go  to  prison.  Therefore 
CTe<Iits  here  arc  freely  given,  and  henco 
arlflcs  the  prevalence  of  those  loada  of 
personal  debt,  so  common  among  all 
classes,  from  the  poor  student  to  the 
greatest  lights  of  literature  anil  art^ 
from  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  to 
the  pawnbrokera'  customcrsi.  There  is 
a  whole  strain  of  humor  in  English  lit- 
erature which  puzzles  the  uninitiated 
— the  bewailing  of  '*  debt "  as  a  misfor- 
tune, like  sickness  or  accident ;  and  the 
iligmatizing  of  "  duns "  as  a  separate 
class  of  public  enemies  to  private  peace, 
like  organ-grinders,  beggars,  swindlers, 
and  pickpockets.  In  America,  your  cred- 
itor is  a  man  who  has  entrusted  you 
^'ith  something,  and  his  dun  is  his 
representative  asking  you  for  the  prom- 
ised equivalent.  In  England,  the  first  is 
your  enemy,  and  the  last  a  ^*  bore.** 
There  the  expedienta  for  getting  other 
pcopIe^s  goods,  and  tlirn  avoiding  resti- 
tution, have  furnished  »ome  of  the  (tin- 
niest bits  of  histoiy  and  fiction,  The 
creditor,  whom  they  regard  aa  the  of- 
fender^ we  eh  on  Id  Hympathi^ii  with, 
trbih  the*  dt»bt or»  whom  they  pity,  wo 
itould  call  a  thicC 


**With  years,  onr  fault*  dimiidah, 
while  ouf  vices  increase,"  This  cruelly 
cynical  maxim  is  trueof  nations,  wheth- 
er it  be  universal  among  individuals  or 
not.  Heaven  be  pmised  that  wc  hare 
the  youth  of  a  nation  for  our  own,  even 
if  it  bo  one  of  the  last  that  can  ever  bo 
young  before  the  earth  shall  be  finally 
and  once  for  all  full  of  its  troublesome 
human  children.  Better  the  faults  of 
youth  than  the  vices  of  age.  B<;ttcr 
national  failings  than  national  crimes, 
Tobacc4vch owing  and  spitting  arc  less 
object ionalilc  than  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, Tlie  custom  of  keeping  %tand* 
ing  armies  is  more  dangerous  to  human 
life  than  the  custom  of  carrying  deadly 
weapons.  We  talk  through  our  noses, 
doubtless,  but  our  speech  is,  in  other 
respects,  free  ;  wc  prefer  an  unlicensed 
public  prcsa  to  one  that  is  l]cen»od ; 
give  us  the  liberty  of  private  cendure, 
and  we  gladly  do  without  a  public  cen- 
sor. 'Tis  Q  good  thing  to  see  law  well 
dispensed— still  better  to  nee  it  well 
dispensed  with. 

Great  and  beautiful  realities  may  cast 
shadows  most  moniitrous  and  hideous ; 
and  before  condemning  such  a  principle 
as  that  <^f  uiiivereal  suffiage  for  the  sake 
of  something  repulsive  wc  *icn  in  ita 
outline,  we  should  be  very  stire  that  the 
ugliness  is  not  a  contortion  of  it^  ahad- 
ow  or  some  imperfection  of  vii^ion  in  the 
critic.  Perhaps  we  cannot  tnwt  **  the 
masses.**  Perhaps  "the  masses '*  cannot 
trust  us.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  we  can 
safely  leave  to  arrange  itself,  avoiding 
the  absurdly  common  error  of  thinking 
it  necessary  to  arrange  every  thing  be- 
forehand for  fear  it  should  go  wrong. 
To  quote  Mr.  Lincoln  again  (and  this 
time  autbcntieally),  **  if  we  jest  kvtp 
a-peggin*  away,  it'll  all  turn  out 
right." 

In  America,  each  man  must  build  bin 
own  hnuse^  But  he  finds  room  to  put 
it,  and  materials  to  build  it  of— two 
essentials  which  are  not  to  be  had  In 
Europe  by  the  miyority  of  mankind. 
No  living  in  "  fiats  '*  satUfies  an  Anjrlo- 
Saxon— hl»  neighbors  must  be  by  his 
Bide  on  the  name  level  From  the  nadir 
io  t\\«  f^nVlU  he  ii^uwl  Ivava  clear  do- 
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mioioo.*  And  he  is  nght^  too;  It  Is 
one  of  his  most  sturdy  and  manly  traitSw 
PerhafM^  sometimes  he  remembers  what 
3  1  <>r  earth  he  holds,  measured 

p  i:irly ;  and  also,  Htarting  with 

n  the  centre  of  the  world  and 

§[►  o  u  few  acres  at  the  surface^ 

what  A  glorioaa  tract  of  the  spacious 
flnnimicnt  belongs  to  bk  farm  ! 

A  good  fixed  standard  to  judge  of 
the  hapfiine9S  of  the  people  is  the  way 
In  which  they  regard  army- life,  the  lat- 
being  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
and  countries— certainly  it  is  never 
more  tolerable  than  it  is  made  to  the 
American  soldier.  Yet  nothing  but  a 
serere  senac  of  duty  could  retain  our 
men  in  service,  while  in  other  countries 
the  profession  of  arm^  h  the  favorite 
calling,  and  how  to  disl>and  an  army 
kyi  becu  among  the  most  puzzling  prob- 
l€ma  for  great  rulers  and  conqut^rors. 
Daring  our  war,  an  emiijoni  English 
writer  asked  me, 

*'  Uow  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
thL«  2Tcat  force  when  you  are  done  with 
thirn  i " 

"  Muster  them  out  at  once." 

"Youll  find  that  more  easily  aaid 
than  done.  History  teaches  that  such 
masies  of  men  are  more  easily  collected 
than  disbanded.  When  they  feel  their 
power,  they  will  want  to  make  the  most 
of  it" 

"You  don^t know  them," said  L  "All 
they  want  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 
They  would  give  up  any  thing,  to-day, 
ciC4:pt  their  live^  and  their  cause,  to  be 
permitted  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
go^  eadi  to  his  own  home/* 

"  Suppose  your  GJeneral  ^^  (naming  my 
own  commander)  **  should  use  his  pop* 
nlarity  among  the  soldiers  to  give  him- 
self supreme  power/' 

**  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  him, 
and  every  man  In  his  command  would 
do  the  same  I  " 

Oh,  my  dear  young  Mend  !    I  hope 

it  may  turn  out  so,  but  I  fear  you  will 

timt  your  army  is  like  other  armies, 

ioua  of  the  power  it  has  acquired, 

*  **  I  voloI  ray  land  down  to  iht  utantritf**  «aid  aa 
DHlMvIa  inind«a  to  me,  olijecttng  to  ihe  roicnra- 
Itim  «f  I2i«  mishig  right  tuader  bis  pmchMe. 


and  disposed  to  make  the  best  terms  it 
can  before  surrendering  it/' 

He  had  history,  experience,  sagacity, 
to  back  him.  I  had  nothiDg  on  my  ttde 
but  common  sense,  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can character,  and  oorreetmew,  as  proved 
l>y  the  result. 

What  is  to  1m»  the  upshot  of  this  great 
union  of  ail  kinds  of  riches  ?  Will  it 
lead  to  huge  individual  possessions  such 
as  marked  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Ilome  ?  Or  to  great  feudal  estates  like 
those  of  the  Dark  Ages  ?  Or  to  prince- 
ly splendor  of  certain  families,  repeats 
ing  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Foscari  in  old  Europe  and  the  heav- 
ier though  less  showy  fortunes  of  the 
Hothschilds  and  Hopes  of  the  present 
Europe  ?  Or  more  like  the  hosts  of 
overgrown  fcirtunea  in  England  ? 

Probably  there  will  l>e  men  as  rich  as 
any  of  these  millionaires.  As  tu  the 
means  of  personal  enjoyment,  we  may 
even  hope  that  the  generality  of  men 
will  equal  the  richest  of  them.  The 
hoarding  and  spending  of  great  sums  was 
the  fatal  vice  of  the  Decadence  ;  but  no 
fiatnip  of  them  all  could  afford  to  travel 
thou«9ands  of  miles  for  amusement  or 
change  of  air.  The  Medici  filled  Flor- 
ence with  palaces,  2>ictures,  and  statues. 
The  *'  Medici  Chapel  "  alone  cost  twen- 
ty-two million  fnuics,  all  paid  for  out 
of  the  Medici  privat43  purjM?.  We  mod- 
ern tourists  arc  much  obliged  to  the 
generous  spendthriRis ;  but  it  must  have 
been  rather  a  pleasiirelcss  way  of  getting 
rid  of  money.  When  you  ask  after  the 
present  status  of  the  family,  you  are 
told  **  the  name  exists  still,  but  only  the 
name."  Ko  wonder  I  Angelo  Medici 
drove  our  carriage  over  the  Alps  this 
summer — possibly  a  happier  man  and 
certainly  a  better  driver  than  he  would 
have  been  if  all  the  wealth  of  his  great- 
est ancestor  had  descended  to  him.  At 
any  rate,  he  can  afford  a  spring-carriage, 
a  photograph,  and  a  daily  newspaper, 
w  hich  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  could  not 
have  done. 

Even  the  absolute  sum  of  coined  gold* 
en  income  will  probably  be  as  great  in 
many  a  single  purse  as  ever  baa  MV^xilXj:^ 
any  men  in  h.jxf  ii^<&.    'toX  ^kwEWi  -^jtC^ 
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probably  be  no  massive,  overshadowiDg  according  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  pictur- 

edifices  of  wealth,  looming  up  the  greater  esque ;  but  probably  there  is  a  new  and 

on  account  of  the  general  poverty  about  truer  standard  of  beauty  to  grow  up  for 

them.    Probably  also  there  will  be  no  the  new  and  perfect  conditions  of  hap- 

towering  piles  of  learning  like  Oxford  piness  about  to  arise.    ' 

and   Cambridge,   and   no    contrasting  The  foreign  common  people  surprise 

prisons  of  vicious  ignorance.  us  Americans  by  their  generally  con- 

An     everlasting    redistribution    of  tented  aspect;    but   our  people    look 

knowledge  and  of  property  will  raise  more  than  contented.    They  look  san- 

the  general  level,  so  that  even  the  aver-  guine  and  hopeful,  and  with  reason, 

age  will  be  higher  than  the  summit-  With   what    absolute   glee    does    the 

levels  of  other  times  and  countries.    It  American  traveller  return  to  his  home 

will  be  a  broad,  elevated  plateau  of  in-  and  business  1  Nothing  to  regret,  either 

telligence  and  prosperity — unpicturesque  in  his  absence  or  in  his  return. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  retnm  to  Hassaohiuetts,  I  shall  lapse  at  once  into  tho  feeling,  which  the  geography  of 
America  inevitably  inspires,  that  ve  play  the  game  with  immense  advantage ;  that  there,  and  not  here, 
is  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  British  race  ;  and  that  no  skill  or  activity  can  long  compete  with  the  pro4i<- 
gions  natural  advantages  of  that  country,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  race ;  and  that  England,  an  old  and 
exhausted  island,  must  one  day  be  contented,  like  other  parents,  to  be  strong  only  in  her  children.'* 

Embssov. 


HEREAFTER. 

Not  from  the  flowers  of  earth, 

Not  from  the  stars, 
Not  from  the  voicing  sea 

May  we 
The  secret  wrest  which  bars 
Our  knowledge  here 
Of  all  we  hope  and  all  that  we  may  fear 
Hereafter. 

We  watch  beside  our  graves. 

Yet  meet  no  sign 
Of  where  our  dear  ones  dwell. 

Ah  I  well. 
Even  now,  your  dead  and  mine 
May  long  to  speak 
Of  raptures  it  were  wiser  we  should  seek 
Hereafter. 

Oh,  hearts  we  fondly  love ! 

Oh,  pallid  lips 
That  bore  our  farewell  kiss 

From  this 
To  yonder  w^orkVs  eclipse  I 
Do  ye,  safe  home. 
Smile  at  your  earthly  doubts  of  what  would  come 
Hereafter  ? 

Grand  birthright  of  the  soul. 
Naught  may  despoil ! — 
Oh,  precious,  healing  balm, 

To  calm 
Our  lives  in  pain  and  toil  t — 
God*B  boon,  that  we 
Or  soon  or  late  shall  know  what  is  to  be 
Hereafter  t 
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IMAGINATION  AND   LANGUAGE, 


T>o  not  sappose^  most  courteous  reader, 

that  I  am  about  ia  l>orrow  a  chapter 

from    Blair's    "  fltictoric,"    or    Kame*B 

•*  Criticism/*  or  any  otber  of  the  worthy 

James  that,  in  the  painful  period  of 

our  uchool-days,  endeavored  in  vaiu  to 

en  your  eyes  to  the  **  beauties  of 

ami  Milton."    The  rdU  of 

fiimtion  in  literature  is  generally 

Iged,  and  I  have  no  wi&h  to 

:,  ar»d  no  new  observation  to 

l^uiititi,  the  popular  opinion  upon  its 

rv&lue  In  this  deptirtuient. 

We  talk  little  with  the  people  with 
whom  we  agrt^e.     But,  by  the  Bide  of 
this  unexceptionably  correct  appreria- 
,  tion,  often  exists  an  idea  that  the  sphere 
|if  the  imagination  ia  exclusively  limited 
*  to  literary  expression ;  and  the  precau- 
tionB  ao  frequently  adopted  for  retain- 
Llng    individuals    in     their    respective 
phcres^  are  attempted  iti  the  caiic  of 
nagination    also.     Bo    far  a3    regards 
pr;icticAt  life,  thia  is  held  to  be  a  sort 
Df  ffni»crnuroerary  faculty^  useful  at  pic- 
lie*   and   Fourth-of-July  orations,   but 
ehiewhere  sadly  out  of  place.     Its  laws, 
as  revealed  in  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son, are  expounded  in  girls*  boarding- 
schools  ;  but  only  during  the  *'  finish* 
iBgW  year,  when    the  solid   work   of 
urithnictic   and  geography,  of  French 
wd   the   twelve  Ctesurs,  is  well   com- 
lletcd,  and  nothing  is  wanting,  but  to 
ay  on  a  vcntcring  of  taste  thnt  shall 
:>lish  up  the  graduates  to  shine  like 
apantied  tea-truyn  in  society.      When 
idences  of  this  faculty  appear  in  chil- 
en,   their  parentB,   huwcver    secretly 
ielighted,   profess    gn?at   anxiety   con- 
^fscming  its   dangerous  influence  npon 
the  characters  of  their  offspring,  and 
I  often  lament  that  Heaven  has  not  l>cen 
fl^leased  to  bestow  on  them   the  easier 
&k  of   moulding    mediocrily,   rather 
Nan  tb*t  of  trtiining  these  wild  and 
Tittle  geniuses.    Moralists  urge 
I  :ion  and  starving  out  of  the 

iamg'mAtionf  as'^bc  prime  bu»mc98  of 


thoi^  who  undertake  the  direction  of 
youth. 

Professors,  even  sdentific  men,  warn 
the  neophyte  to  divest  lumself  of  his 
imagination  at  the  very  threshold  of 
austere  science,  if  he  would  seek  to 
advance  towards  her  inner  temple* 

The  power  of  this  faculty  to  distract 
the  mind  from  the  calm  and  lotly  pur- 
suit of  truth,  is  depicted  in  much  the 
same  colors  as  were  used  by  the  recluses 
of  old  to  portray  the  influence  of  other 
carnal  temptations. 

I  propose,  however,  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  dangers  of  the  imagination 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  her  actual 
services  greatly  underrated  by  this  view 
of  her  functions;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  often  enters  into  the  very 
plivces  from  which,  by  theory,  she  is 
moBt  jealously  excluded,  and,  on  the 
other,  thut  her  absence  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  very  evils  ascribed  to  licr 
perturbing  influence;  that  when  her  ac- 
tion is  injuriouji  and  excitable,  it  is 
often  due  to  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  weaken  her  strength— as  the 
pulse  is  made  more  rapid  by  bleeding. 

I  shall  en  leaver  to  establish  these  ' 
propositions  by  an  analysis  of  succea- 
sive  phenomena  of  human  activity,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
is  neither  denied  or  dreaded;  and  I 
believe  it  possible  to  prove  that  the 
denial  results  from  oversight,  and  the 
dread  from  misunderstanding. 

Let  us,  as  usual,  commence  by  a  defi- 
nition. What  is  the  imagination  ?  It  is 
unnecesyary  to  dL*icu«s  the  various  half- 
felt  theories  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
many  confused  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  since  the  following  definition  Is 
really  accepted  by  every  one  who  stops 
to  reflect  upon  it.  The  imagination  is 
that  faculty  of  the  intellect  which 
framea  images  or  conceptions  of  things. 

Psychology,  which  furnishes  this  defi- 
nition, endeavora  lilfto  to  deaicri^^st  ^2^Wi 
origin  ot  tU«a^C0TLCie^\\oTk%^w&^VXNa.\iWfc- 
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by  which  impressions  of  external 
things  are  converted  into  ideas  of  the 
miiid. 

But  in  reality  tliis  science  can  add 
little  to  the  information  furnished  by 
physiologists^  whose  researches  into  the 
connections  between  the  organs  of  ren:c 
and  those  of  intelligence  arc  alone  able 
t-o  detect  the  path  described  by  the  im- 
pression^ and  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  nnites  the  inner  with  the  outer 
world.  The  various  senses,  impressed 
by  appropriate  agents^  transmit  the  im- 
pression along  the  reapectiye  nen'-es  to 
the  scnsorimn  commune,  at  the  b&^e  of 
the  brain,  where  it  is  Bupposied  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  organifjm  in  a  crude 
or  bnite  form,  but  not  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  coaseiousness.  From  thi^ 
halting- place,  in  the  pons  variolii,  or 
thalami  optici,  or  both,  tlie  impression  is 
irradiated  along  the  white  fibres  of  the 
cerebrum,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
.external    surface  of   the  convolutions, 

ere  it  combines  with  other  impres- 

m  similarly  conveyctl,  and  becomes 
a  distinct  idea. 

Without'  entering  into  the  numeroas 
controverted  details  of  this  theory, 
which  in  its  general  outlines  is  usually, 
I  may  say  inevitably,  admitted,  we  may 
be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  notice  two 
points,  whose  interest,  though  subordi- 
Date,  is  still  very  grejit. 

The  iirst  is,  that  the  abovtsmentioned 
pbysinlogie^l  or  anatomical  facts  seem 
to  imply  that  the  difiference  between  a 
brute  impression  and  one  distinctly  per- 
ceived or  risen  into  consciousness,  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  diflfurent  de- 
gree of  their  combination  w*ith  other 
impressions.  The  actions  of  n  single 
nerve,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  retina]  expansion  of  the  optic,  they 
may  seem  most  capable  of  indcpenflent 
function,  arc  unperceivcd  in  any  shapti 
if  tho  connection  with  the  ccntml  gan- 
glia be  intercepted.  In  these  ganglia 
the  impression  meets  with  othi^rs  syn- 
chronously perceived,  and  combination, 
to  a  certain  ejctcnt,  may  be  ciToctcd. 

But   in    the  gray   cnnvolutiona,   the 

n*jp!tttriDg  tables  or  storehouses  of  the 

Imiio,  the  itnpreaeion  may  h^  combined 


with  those  pi-eviously  perceived;  ttic 
multiplication  is  infinitely  more  com- 
plex:, and  the  perception  so  much  clear- 
er in  consequence,  that  it  rises  into,  or 
produces,  consciousness.  The  main 
ground  for  this  theory  is  the  fact  that 
every  pexccption,  however  siujple,  in» 
volves  a  comparison  w^ith  another,  oo* 
curring  previously,  or  simultaneously. 
The  organs  of  sense  of  an  infant,  al- 
though in  pcrfei't  working  order,  excite 
in  him  no  perceptions  or  con^sciousness, 
simply  because  his  blank  bruin  contain! 
no  previous  impressions  with  which  the 
new  can  be  compared.  A  person  who, 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  fixes  the 
eyes  intently  upon  any  object,  really 
does  not  see,  i.  e.,  perceive  it  any  mora 
than  if  he  looks  at  a  large  surface 
through  a  powerful  ol»jective.  He  sees 
the  substance,  but  not  the  form,  and  as 
the  individuality  of  the  object  depends 
upon  tJiat,  he  does  not  see  it  when  he 
fails  to  SCO  its  outline.  So  to  an  In- 
fant or  a  person  just  couched  tor  ctita- 
ract,  nothing  is  perceived  but  u  chaos 
of  lights  ajid  shadows,  indeterminate 
masses,  that  are  only  gradually  reduced 
to  distinct  images,  corresponding  to  dis- 
tinct ideas,  as  the  mind  grows  ucCQS- 
tomcd  to  compare  them  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  finer  a^id  more  accurate 
the  comparison,  the  more  di satinet  and 
accurate  the  outline,  and  also  the  idcft. 

By  considering  ronsciousuess  .is  th« 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  this  combioii- 
tion  of  impressions,  we  seriously  modilj 
the  usual  conccjition  of  cerebral  action. 
Instead  of  looking  at  the  brain  as  an 
elective  pile,  incessantly  generating  vital 
currents,  which,  &eut  to  thi;  <H(forcnt 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  enal^le  the 
nerves  to  perceive ;  we  reprcasnt  it  as  a 
vortex,  to  which  all  iLiipressio;!,  impiug* 
ing  on  the  peH]dicrj,  ai^'  ubimiit*'ly  di- 
rected, in  which  they  arc  ahs(»rbcd  and 
transmuted,  by  comltination  with  torn 
another,  into  lughcr  powers,  and,  as 
such,  become,  new  foci,  able  to  react  oo 
the  system,  whence  they  were  originallj 
derived.  All  centripetal  impressions 
produce  sensations,  images,*^    '  lU 

centrifugal,  movement.     Ti  L*tt 

doi*  Ikot  lui  ill  the  aucicturc  ol  the 
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nerfes^  which  h  the  Euune  wb«tbcr  these 
be  motory  or  ocnaory.  The  primitive 
action  13  tlitj  8ame  in  both  cases,  only  id 
the  one,  mov^umt^ntB  of  infinite  cornpli- 
osiicm  and  delicacy  un?  excited  aoiong 
lh€  cell*  of  tbc  gruy  matter  of  the 
brjiin;  in  the  other,  movcmeata  of  a 
large  and  perceptible  scale  take  place 
in  the  muscles.  For  ascertainment  or 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis^  whose 
full  drsca&sion  would  lead  us  iiutneas- 
umbiy  Away  from  the  itubject  ia  hand, 
I  will  only  refer  to  the  fact  cstublishcd 
byTied»^«\titin  and  Serrcii,  that  tlie  ncrv- 
i  tystem  develops  from  tbe  periphery 
\  the  centre,  and  that  the  mrfcs  origi- 
ting  in  tJic  organs  arc  already  well 
<i«flnc*l,  when  the  bruin  and  spinal  cord 
wv  jis  yet  i  iljlc- 

But  irliju  y  concerns  our  pur- 

pose to  noUcv,  iw  tbe  iliacovcry  of  the 
imagination,  eo  intimately  engaged  in 
the  Ycxy  genesis  of  all  menial  action. 
Con^iciousuess  does  not  dtvwn  until  im- 
prc2^'*ions  have  been  able  to  produce 
Iffla'^ei^.  compounded  of  two  or  three 
perceptions. 

Whether  the  institual  movements  of 
tlic  registerinj^  cells  have  not  yet  lieen 
utarted,  as  in  infancy,  or  wbctbcr  their 
functions  have  been  destroyed,  as  in 
diuHafc,  consciouatia>s  docs  not  ejdsti 
alihoagh  perception  may. 

Tho  second  point  we  wished  to  no- 
tice»  relates  to  a  theory  recently  ad- 
vanc<*d  by  Luys,*  concerning  the  eract 
localization  of  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion* According  to  him,  the  outer  lay- 
tlie  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
i  lire  composed  of  small  cells,  great- 
^n'sembling  those  that  he  has  observed 
in  the  po*«terior  horns  of  gray  matter  in 
t!  I   cord,  which  are  connected 

V, !  ^nsory  nerves.    The  lower  or 

iiitcrior  hi  vers  contain  large  multipolar 
cells,  like  tho^e  in  the  anterior  horns* 
Jle  infers  that  thet^e  last  are  especially 
f  1  with  the  direction  of  volun* 
iicnti^,  whiJe  tho  first  are  ap- 
to  the  reception  of  sensationg 
ona,  which,  in  their  midst,  are 
trarihtormed  Into  images  or  concoptionB. 

'  ItvUtrrehe*  mt  U  tfifivu  €a^m»tp(naJL    1 60^ 


Ilere,  therefore,  at  the  crowning  point 
of  the  entire  nervous  system,  should  be 
located  the  imagination. 

Luys^  views,  although  professedly 
based  on  exact  anatomical  observation, 
have  not  as  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  other  anatomists.  But  the 
following  fact  lends  them,  at  least,  the 
color  of  probability.  In  geueral  paral- 
ysis (paj'alyfie  gtneraU  dt:»  alUnh)  tho 
initial  stage  is  nearly  always  character- 
ized by  an  extraordinary  developtneni 
of  the  imagination.  Tlic  victim  of  ap- 
proaching dementia  find^  his  inteUcct- 
ual  life  upheaved  into  a  sphere  far  more 
glorious  than  he  had  ever  before  known* 
His  ideas  expand  indcfinit4*ly,  his  hopea 
become  extravagantly  sanguine,  ho 
dreams,  he  talks  of  nothing  but  mil- 
lions, and  diamonds,  and  schemes  of 
magnificent  scope  and  intention.  A 
marvellous  gloom  illumines  tho  sunset 
of  his  intellect,  and,  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  wretched  night,  the  heavens  open, 
and  piled  glories  of  amber  and  crimson 
and  pui^ple  and  gold  enrich  the  last 
moments  of  his  waning  day. 

In  this  awful  disease,  the  lesion  com- 
mences by  a  congc:^tion  an<i  consequent 
over-excitement  of  this  layer  of  ctlla,  to 
which  Luys  ascribes  the  function  of  the 
imagination. 

Bo  much  for  the  statical  conditions 
of  our  fiiculty,  as  far,  at  least,  as  wo  cani 
at  present  conveniently  trace  them.  Wo 
arc  now  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the 
dynamical,  and  to  examine,  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  the  actual  process  by  which 
images  of  external  things,  refined  by 
repeated  combinations,  are  stored  up  ia 
the  imagination  as  ideas. 

The  typo  of  this  process  is  to  be  found 
in  the  forma  lion  of  language^  Speech 
represents,  sketched  as  it  were  in  outline, 
the  entire  route  of  communication  be- 
tween nature  and  man.  A  perception — 
an  image — a  word — such  are  the  three 
chief  halting-places  on  the  road,  thai 
sioon  may  be  worn  so  deeply  by  the 
thronging  feet  of  countless  pleasant 
travellers.  Hcbcd  the  study  of  the 
whole  body  of  transactions  between 
man  and  nature,  or,  in  other  worda^  the 
entire  tangc  ot  \Blfe\\'&<stu«\  wi^XT^X^^\s:^a^^ 
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be  most  fitly  commenced  l>y  aa  inquiry 
into  tlie  principal  features  of  the  growth 
and  structare  of  languiige. 

Now,  ftt  first  sight,  it  aeema  not  only 
suqirising,  bat  contradictory^  that  lan- 
guage^ destined  to  be  the  vehicle  ot 
tJlought,  should  be  acijuircd  and  excr- 
niaed  preTioualy  to  and  independently 
of  any  deliberute  exertion  of  the  think- 
ing powers.  Herein,  however,  we  have 
only  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
of  the  exquisite  forethought  of  nature, 
who  alwayd  tnke-s  care  to  have  the  tooU 
laid  ready  to  hand  before  tho  moment 
arrives  for  the  work  to  begin.  If  the 
luugs  had  t<3  be  set  in  order  after  the 
phild  were  bom,  he  would  die  before 
they  were  ready  to  breathe  for  him ;  and 
if  thought,  at  its  birth,  did  not  find 
speech  all  prepared  to  do  its  bidding, 
it  would  be  stifled  in  the  dumb  attempt 
to  summon  a  servitor. 

Independent  of  this  final  reason,  we 
may  surmise,  that  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  lax  and  untutored  brain 
ia  unable  to  retain  an  impression  in 
silence,  but  quickly  returns  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  movement  or  gesture^  a  word, 
or^  at  least,  a  smile.  An  infantas  face  is 
dimpled  by  the  reaction  of  every  ppx- 
ceptiou  or  passing  influence,  as  a  small 
pond  by  breezes.  Among  adults,  the 
strength  and  maturity  of  the  intellect 
may  be  most  surely  tested  by  its  capaci- 
ty for  reticence.  Every  one  knows  there 
are  two  classes  of  fools,  those  who  can't 
speak,  and  those  who  can't  hold  their 
tt»ngue5.  The  infinnity  of  the  first  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  vitality,  whereby  they 
are  so  Uttle  susceptible  to  the  effect  of 
impressions,  that  they  are  not  moved  to 
give  them  an  utterancef.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  the  second  class  is  due  to  a  per- 
sistence of  the  infantile  condition  in 
which  impressions,  instead  of  being 
stored  up  i«  the  small  cells  of  the  brain, 
which  are  not  mifiiciently  dcvelopexi  to 
retain  them,  lend  to  pass  at  once  by 
a  sort  of  nntoraatisni  to  those  connected 
with  the  motor  apparatus  of  speech. 
Thus  language,  though  in  one  reapect 
the  vehicle  and  aMistant  of  thought,  in 
another  may  1x3  called  itj*  antagoniirt, 
precisely  bemmte  lU  coastructloa  de- 


mands the  same  materials  and  px^ 
cesses ;  for  if  these  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  expression,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
idea. 

Eloquence  is  genendly  powerful  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  feeling,  and  peoplo  who 
tell  all  they  know,  or  loudly  demand 
sympathy  for  all  they  suffer,  are  not 
likely  to  be  overburdened  with  kaming 
or  exhaui^ed  by  grief- 

This  same  difficulty  of  exprcssioTi  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  a  >  y 

of  the  feeling,  persists  thnni  il'e. 

Only  persons  of  considerable  intellectual 
cultivation  are  capable  of  expressing 
feelings  that  are  at  all  complex  or  pow* 
erful*  And  if  the  normal  proportions 
between  feelings  and  expressions  con- 
tinue to  be  preserved  throughout  all 
degrees  of  development  of  the  character, 
the  moat  trained  eloquence  will  often 
find  itself  in  the  presence  of  sentiments 
that  are  entirely  unutterable.  This  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
emancipation  of  organic  life  from  vol- 
untary control.  A  man  who  could  per- 
fectly describe  every  sentiment  that  he 
experienced,  would  seem  as  uunatuml 
as  one  who  could  regulate  his  brt^alh- 
ing  by  his  will.  And  in  the  approaches 
to  such  feat^  that  are  not  unfrcquently 
exhibited,  we  feel  intinitely  lesa  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  expression,  than 
distrust  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
sentiment. 

All  of  which  tends  to  conftnn  our 
theorem,  that  the  origin  of  speecli  does 
not  consist  in  an  effort  of  the  mind  to 
express  its  thoughts,  but  to  reflect  the 
impressions  made  upon  it  by  nature. 
The  action  is  first  reflex,  then  instinct- 
ive, and  only  becomes  voluntary  after 
long  cultivation. 

And  hero  appears  a  capital  reason  far 
the  advantitges  offered  by  the  study  of 
language,  as  a  model  for  the  study  of 
all  intellectual  uction.  The  processes 
being  pcrforniL'd  spontaneoius^ly,  ait 
evolved  in  neccjisary  accordanei?  with 
the  laws  cf  the  organization,  and  are 
almost  unspoilt  by  wilful  accidcntlL 
Here  we  have  observation  without  care- 
lessness, comparbon  wiUtout  inaccurv 
CT,  rcasouiug  without  fallacy,  deducUoa 
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without  emptineM.  The  intcUect  acta 
like  u  child,  or  a  womao,  or  like  nature 
henttdf— rcveak  its  stracttiro,  and  be- 
trftva  its  likings  atid  antipathies^  with  ex- 
quisite arllessnesa,  uncontrollcfl  by  delib- 
erate purpose  or  preconceived  theory. 

It  id  entirely  unncct'SAary  to  under* 
ike  the  prouf  of  the  doctrine  so  goncr- 
llly  aeUnowle^Jged,  that  all  language  is 
orij^nany  metaphorical,  and  that  the 
foundation  meanings  of  the  most  ab- 
stract worda  refers  to  the  physical  at- 
tri»»ute  of  muu'  definite  things.  But, 
curiously  enough,  what  h  generally  con- 
ccfJcd  in  rey^Lird  to  the  secondary  growth 
of  BUch  lang^uiJge  as  belongs  to  the  more 
fefined  thought  of  philosophy  or  i^eience, 
whow*  every  one  sees  at  once  tliat  the 
rri  1 1  tenna  are  figures  of  speech 

*l'  LJi  physical  objects,  is  often 

overlooked  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
fonnation  of  words.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  since  vrords  were  from  the 
beginning  used  as  equivalents  of  things, 
pi*jci»*ely  as  coin  in  the  place  of  actual 
barter,  each  must  have  been  selected  in 
virtue  of  some  special  fitness  or  appro- 

ttteuefts,  that  enabled  it,  better  than 
otli<*rf?,  to  recall  the  image  of  the 
til  fied.     It  is  certain  al}?o,  Jfi nee 

^  always  spontaneously  de- 
eloped,  that  the  principle  of  selection 

st  have  been  obtained  by  pure  in- 
ftinct,  and  that  deliberate,  much  less 
itrary  choice,  had  nothing  to  do 
I  the  process.     Word^  were  not  in- 

tttctl,  but  discovered,  and  people 
found  the  word*  necessary  for  their 
»peeth.  exactly  as  they  found  the  arti- 
clt's  necessary  for  their  food. 

But  what  h  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion ?  and  what  standard  exists,  and  has 

rays  e^cisted,  for  determining  the  apt- 
of  any  word  to  symbolize  to  the 
itUigi nation  any  given  thing  I  Evi- 
dently, the  famous  onomatopoetic  theory 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  words,  and  those  the  most  ob* 
Tious.  It  13  easy  to  think  of  represent- 
ing by  imitation  a  natural  sound:  tho 
ditHculty  occur:^  with  the  problem  of 
r««prescntijig  by  sounds,  tilings  that  are 
Hot  Bounds,  as  appenmnceSf  ^ualitiet, 


actions,  and  the  like.  Now  this  problem 
is  solved,  exactly  an  the  more  general 
problem  of  perception  in  which  it  is 
contained.  All  things  are  pen^eived  in 
virtue  of  the  affection  they  induce  in 
tho  percipient,  and  distinguished  fmm 
each  other  quantitatively  an»l  qualita- 
tively by  the  degree  and  kind  of  exer- 
tion of  which  the  perceiving  agent  is 
made  conscious  in  the  effort  to  appre- 
hend them.  The  existence  of  a  color  ia 
perceived  in  virtue  of  some  chaugo  ef- 
fected in  the  retina;  the  distance  and 
degree  of  tbe  color  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  muscular  effort  reqtiired  to 
adjust  the  crystalline  lens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  distinct  perception.  So  a  sound 
Is  heard  because  the  fibres  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  agitated  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  fluid  in  wbich  they  are  bathed ; 
its  intensity  is  measured  by  the  mus- 
cular effort  required  to  bring  the  tym- 
panum  to  the  nece,*isary  degree  of  ten- 
sion, (if  we  may  trust  the  iogeniouB 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Draper,)  by  the  di- 
rection imparted  to  the  flu  Id -vibrations 
by  tho  shape  of  the  various  routes  they 
are  obliged  to  traveree  in  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals.  Most  curious, 
perhaps,  of  all,  from  the  imnicnsity  of 
its  application,  weight  is  appreciated, 
and  hence  gravity  couecived  of,  entirely 
by  the  degree  of  resistauee  that  a  body 
offers  to  the  muscular  energies. 

All  perception,  therefore^  is  affected 
by  the  mediation  of  the  conscious  ac- 
tivity of  the  percipient,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obser^u'd,  and  images  of  the  outside 
worid  may  be  repeatedly  suggest ed  by 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  exertion  origi- 
nally expended  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  the  acts  of  a  man,  d  I  though 
they  do  not  imitate,  becouie  tho  juat 
eciuivaleut  for  the  objects  of  nature,  in 
Tirtue  of  the  intimate  correlation  that 
exists  between  the  two. 

On  this  account,  language  becomes 
possible,  since  men  are  enabled,  instead 
of  copying  tilings  of  which  they  speak^ 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  that  can 
Rt^nd  as  the  equivalent  for  the  thing. 
Theoretically,  we  can  conceive  of  ex- 
pression effected  in  maa^  ot\\<Et  -^'4.^% 
than  by  t\iG  lAd  oi  1);i^  tjo\c^,    ^xv\.\\.\& 
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DO  more  difficult  now  to  understand 
tluit  a  CiTtain  sound  may,  naturally,  not 
merely  Irom  force  of  cuBt4)m,  suggest  a 
certain  furai^  (although  fonu  and  sound 
be  rudically  di.stinct  from  each  other, 
and  mutually  incontrovtTtible,)  thr\n 
tliat  tlie  suggestion  ot"  lifting  a  heavy 
body  sbould  suggest  the  forte  residing 
in  it,  which  uttractis  it  to  the  earthy 
and  wlucb  certainly  h  riitlically  dis- 
tinct from  muscular  force,  and  cannot 
be  converted  into  it.  Accordingly,  all 
6L»unds  divide  themselves  into  threy 
great  clussei^  corresponding  to  the  prin- 
oipal  divisions  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Those  pronounced  by  the  throat,  ^vhich 
require  the  moat  effort,  and  are  conse^ 
qucnlly  asftaciatc<l  with  ideas  that  are 
most  profound,  important,  and  vital ; 
those  pronounced  by  the  lips,  which 
being  much  ujoj-e  (;asi!y  and  rapidly  ef* 
fected,  associiitc  thc^nselves  with  things 
more  tiuperficial,  at  the  same  time  more 
lively,  mobile,  and  fluent ;  finally  thot*e 
pronounced  by  the  teeth  and  har<l  pal- 
ate, where  the  effort  of  speech  encouu- 
ters  a  certain  inorganic  resistance,  which 
suggests  inauimation  and  deatK 

It  d<»es  not  concern  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  8Ul> 
di vicious  of  these  great  classes,  or  of 
the  collateral  or  exceptional  Bounda,  as 
the  aspirates.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  them,  if  not  bt:fore,  at  least  since 
the  uttructire  ]K»pularization  of  the 
j^ubject  b}'  M.ax  iluller,  I  have  referred 
to  tlicac  laws  of  clnssification  only  for 
the  puriK)»e  of  exhibiting  the  method 
whereby  the  imagination  perfonna  her 
first  and  difliculi  task  of  creating  im- 
ages  of  objects  out  of  materials  entirely 
liet«TOgtueoua  to  the  objects  imagined* 
For  it  is  cviiient  that  the  faculty  which 
directs  selection  of  such  vocal  efforts  ns 
iihuil  be  naturally  apt  to  recall  objccta 
previously  perceived,  is  the  imagination, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  geiziug  so 
subtle  an  analogy  as  that  existing  Ije- 
tween  a  thing  and  its  word. 

Nor  (as  we  have  before  observed)  id 
it  the  place  to  refute  the  monstrous, 
and  now  antiquated  supposition,  that 
iha»e  arrnl ogles  that  we  now  perceive 
felt  in  rirtoc  of  long  habit  oud 


association^  but  that  originally  they 
were  decided  by  arbitrary  conTenttgii. 
Such  a  theory  can  never  answer  tlie  in- 
quiiy :  on  what  grounds  was  that  iw»- 
Ijitrury  decision  readied  ?  The  method 
would  greatly  resemble  that  fiaid  to 
have  been  employed  by  Adam,  in  nam- 
ing the  animals.  Every  thing  went  oo 
swimmingly  till  he  arrived  at  the  toa^l, 
and  then  be  was  completely  puzxled; 
at  last  Eve  came  to  his  rtHef  with  a 
bright  feminine  intuition,  *'  V  lo, 

it  looks  like  a  toad,  aud  i>  .  i 

toud;  why  should  we  not  CAll  it  « 
toad  ? " 

But  if  the  evolution  of  language  de* 
jKrnds  upon  a  nntund  correlation  be- 
tween the  organo  of  human  speech  and 
the  world  of  things,  words*  I>ecoai0 
amenable  to  criticism  according  m  they 
are  not  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of 
this  correlation.  Judgment  k  to  be 
passed,  not  in  vir*w  of  the  customs  or 
names  which  have  clothe<l  words  with 
authority,  but  twalely  to  th©  degree  to 
which  these  have  fulfilled  their  natural 
function,  of  so  exercising  the  organs  of 
speech  that  an  image  shall  be  snggcated 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  idea.  Thi» 
standard,  whose  adoption  is  eloquently 
urged  in  a  valuable  and  neglected  book, 
"  Kraitsir's  Glossology  "  should  s»erve  sib 
a  guide  in  all  study  of  language  or 
languages. 

It  alone  is  able  to  explain  the  compli- 
cated effects  produced  by  words,  and  ex- 
tracts from  bewUdermeat  the  student, 
who,  having  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  fonnation 
of  language  by  special  aud  appropriate 
action  of  the  organa  of  speech,  is  pu^ 
ded  l>y  numerous  instances  where  words 
seem  to  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
this  principle.  He  learns  that  tbeao 
words  are  usurpers — have  obtained  their 
place  by  accident  or  circumstance :  be 
judges  tliem,  and  b  not  judg«-4  hy 
them. 

A  type  is  created,  aa  in  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  gud  the  dircrst- 
ties*  are  understood  to  prove  nothing 
againfti  the  valid ity  of  the  law;  and  In 
the  study  of  language,  a  double  gvoIu- 
tion  mu«t  be  taken  Into  actKiunt,  wblch 
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be  c&Ued,  on  tlic  one  hand,  the 
>rgsiiiic«  arjtl  oq  the  others  Imtorical 
tdereiopiueoL     The  orgatuc  formation 
of  bmguftge  alone  enters  into  the  pritn- 
itiTc  action  of  the  imagination,  which 
conctrrns    itself   with    nature.     Words, 
ooiiiiecttd  with  circumstances,  suggest 
\  imagies  by  the  power  of  the  imagioation 
I  to  rc^jroduc^j  tventst,  which  is  secondary 
I  to  timt  it  possesses  to  reproduce  objects. 
But  from  ull  thiss  tollovvs  an  extremely 
important  corolhiry.     If  words  primi- 
tiyely  and   naturally  represent   things, 
their  moaning  is  to  tie  learned  only  by 
1  profound  study  of   thi^  things  from 
which  they  are  derived,     A  peri^ou  who 
undertakes  to   ieurii    to    use   language 
merely  by  Uie  stu^ly  of  written  litera- 
ton;,  acts   as    irrationally   as  an  artbt 
wbo  should  spL-nd  all  his  days  in  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  hope  thcTcby  to  learn 
how  to  paint  from  nature.     It  is  true, 
tbU  method  i»  very  extensively  pursued. 
The  ynting  student  h  surrounded   by 
the  wurka  of  classic  literature,  with  the 
hofo  that,  as  deliberately  expressed  the 
other  day,  iu  the  commencement  ad- 
drvss  at  the  Paris  Noruial  School,  \m 
mind  (thalt  become  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly *^  saturated  ^'  with  their  style, 
and  hi^  own  formed  thereby.  This  same 
n  theory  form^i  the  bjisLs  of  the 
'  I  r  hystemti  for  the  »*tuJy  of  mod- 

em laiigufigCi^,  which  with  great  ap- 
pkaiae  have  ho  frequently  replaced  the 
toogh  old  grammars  of  fonner  timca. 
It  must  be  confessed,  if  the  intellects 
submitted  to  ihedc  methods  aro  not 
really  sponges  at  the  outa^'t,  they  stand 
t  great  chance  of  tw^coming  b<j  beluro 
i  the  training  is  completed.  The  theory 
k  19  boaefl  on  a  confu.'ied  perception  of 
thetrnth,  that  education  should  be  con- 
flTiPtt!  ly  impressioriH  made  upon  the 
■on,  rather  than  didactic  for- 
livered  to  the  memory  or  ad- 
dicdivd  to  the  reason.  But  the  percep- 
tion of  what  is  necciisiary  is  so  confuted, 
Uiat  there  ts  no  wooder  the  ctTorts  made 
to  Attain  it  should  he  perfectly  blunder- 
log.  If  by  other  methods,  language 
1105  sometimes  iK'cn  given  to  pupils  like 
dry  hu5ka,  it  may  be  eaid  now  to  be 
dl^tribakfd  }a  a  state  of  hatit^ -pudding. 


It  id  not  hard«  it  is  true,  but«  has  the 
present  generation  had  the  mbifortune 
to  lose  all  ita  teeth,  that  such  pains 
muat  be  taken  to  chew  its  food  before 
it  can  be  swallowed  ? 

Thorough  training  by  this  metbod 
mobilizes  the  intellect,  and  puts  it  in 
trim  to  use  language  intelligently  and 
effectively ;  for^  of  couise,  continual 
practice  must  accompany  the  scientific 
or  rational  instruction,  otherwise  the 
pupil  studies  language  as  an  anatomist 
the  insertions  of  muscles,  simply  in  the 
interest  of  science.  Whereas,  since  lan- 
guage is  an  art,  the  student  should  pro- 
ceed as  the  artist  who  studies  anatomy 
for  the  purpose  of  reprci^enting  muscles 
in  all  positions  required  to  express  hia 
meaning.  However,  the  nece>isity  for. J 
practice  is  everywhere  acknowledged,] 
and,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  madtt  j 
prominent  even  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing science,  which  theory  is  as  unrcar 
son  able  as  an  assertion,  that  because 
men  walked  with  their  lcg«,  and  not 
with  their  cye«,  it  was  eaiiier  and  better 
for  them  to  walk  blindfold  1 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  no  one  can  use  words  juAtly^ 
who  caimot  frame  to  liimself  the  images  ^ 
they  intend.  Natural  capacity  and  in* 
atinct  are  often  so  great  (fortunately),  | 
that  they  succeed  in  spite  of  the  moat  i 
vicious  education,  which  is  none  the 
less  vicious  on  that  account.  Mephitic 
gasea  are  poisonous,  even  if  people 
have  passed  tlirough  them  and  escaped 
asphyxia.  The  bad  tendency  is  to  be 
studied  in  its  effects  on  persons  who 
fiav(*  fallen  victims.  Tbe  slightebt  ob- 
senratiou  shows  that  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people,  even  among  those  who 
esteem  themselveH  educated,  uae  wonla 
without  the  least  picture^|ue  concep- 
tion of  their  meaniog.  Consequuntlyji 
their  language,  though  conventionallyi 
con-ect,  is  completely  poverty-strickeu. 
For  such  words  present  no  intrinsic 
diflerence,  but  aro  distinguished  from 
each  other  merely  by  labels.  If^  for  a 
moment,  the  label  happens  to  be  con- 
cealed or  h»st,  the  speaker  Is  all  abroad. 
He  is  like  an  ignorant  apprentice  in  aci 


^     ^^  .^Pi^ 
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miljstanc^  by  tbeir  color  or  odor.  Sucli 
people  are  giveu  to  ruin  repetitions  of 
the  Slime  phrase,  which  is  aa  torturing 
to  the  Bensitive  car  as  tho  grinding  of 
the  Anvil  Chnrus  on  a  hand-organ. 

For  the  same  n^oson,  because  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  meanings  of  words  are  so 
loose  and  ill-defined  that  they  run  into 
each  other  confu9<jdly,  is  speech  some- 
times covered  with  a  false  show  of 
abundance  at  the  entire  expense  of  ac- 
cnnicy.  Every  one  laughs  at  school- 
girls for  their  indiscriminate  use  of  glit- 
tering adjectives,  as  "  beanUful/*  **  splen- 
did," '*  glorious,^'  •*  superb/'  and  the  like. 
TMs  rapid  magnificence  of  diction  13 
often  ascribed  to  the  exuberant  imagi- 
nation of  the  gushing  young  creatures, 
and  iU  remedy  anticipated  in  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  time  and  ripening  judg- 
ment. But  in  reality  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion itself  which  is  at  fault,  since  it  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  firmly  grasp 
and  contemplate  the  object  in  qucstioo^ 
and  hence^  in  ignorance  of  its  real  out- 
line.s,  carelessly  assumes  any  accidental 
shape  that  may  suggest  itself.  Ideas, 
instead  of  being  careful lly  dressed  like 
the  children  of  a  family  by  tho  minute 
care  of  a  mother,  are  sent  out  like  girls 
or  boys  in  an  orphan  asylum,  c!ad  in  the 
first  suit  that  comes  to  hand  in  the 
wardrobe.  But  so  tender  and  delicate 
are  the  relations  between  Nature  and  the 
mind  that  honestly  approaches  her,  that 
to  such  an  one  she  always  reveals  some  in- 
dividual trait  and  characteristic,  where- 
by it  becomes,  henceforth,  impossible  to 
confound  two  things  together.  It  is  on 
this  account,  among  others^  that  the  im- 
mediate view  of  natnml  objects  is  nearly 
always  so  much  more  suggestive  than 
the  most  eloquent  description  of  them 
V>y  even  a  superior  observer  Nature  is 
shy,  and  will  take  each  man  apart,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear ;  if  he  prefers  to  sit 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  hear  her  woixls 
thundered  fnitm  the  rostrum,  she  is  apt 
mitschievously  to  dull  his  senses,  so  that 
ho  hears  without  understanding.  On 
this  account— to  return  to  a  former  ob- 
iervation— the  Ftudy  of  written  litcraturr* 
ttlotJ«j  18  impotent  to  eultirate  the  gift 
^cxprestiian,    Tho  wrond  remoTo  frcm 


nature  is  always  sterile.  Th«  wonl  of 
a  distinguished  intellect  is  often  deli- 
cious for  its  ow*n  sake,  and  useful  ixi  di- 
rect the  att-ention  to  immediate  Btudy 
of  the  subject  in  question.  Hat  uulese 
the  attention  is  so  directed^  and  the 
reader  placed  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
writer,  so  that  he  can  compare  tbe 
feeble  image  obtained  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, with  the  powerful  conception 
of  the  superior  mind,  he  is  really  unable 
to  appreciate  the  latter,  and  his  own 
intelligence  is  left  in  idleness. 

To  enlarge  and  fiicilitnte  this  habit  of 
observation  the  study  of  languages  !s 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  it  sbould  occnpy 
a  prominent  xjlace  in  all  early  cduc»* 
tion ;  for  if  words  represent  tlitngsi, 
and  therefore  must  be  lesnied  by 
study  of  the  things,  different  laa- 
guttgCH  represent  different  aspects  of 
those  things,  and  consequently  flifforent 
mental  attitudes  that  various  peoples 
have  assumed  towards  them.  Hence 
study  of  languages  reveals  two  things; 
first,  a  great  variety  of  aspects  of  objocta 
contemplated,  and  secondly,  a  great  va- 
riety of  mental  character  among  tho 
peoples  who  have  been  so  diflTcrently 
affected  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
same  object.  For  the  adult,  not  mrrcly 
in  year^  but  intelligence,  this  second 
information  is  the  one  principally  do- 
sired  ;  he  studies  languages  as  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nations.  But  for  the  person  as  yet  un- 
accustomed to  nature,  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  invaluable  on  the  first  acconnt 
By  moving  from  one  tongue  to  another 
be  is  able  to  get  a  parallax,  from  which 
to  make  many  calculations  othrnvise  im- 
possible. Of  course,  this  advantage  in- 
creai^c^  witli  the  extent  of  tho  study. 
But  for  the  practical  purpose  of  people 
who  do  not  intend  making  a  specialty 
of  language,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
master  the  principal  European  tongiieB, 
Latin  and  Greek,  English  and  German, 
Fre'Dch  and  Italian,  By  our  present 
systems  of  education,  the  knowledge  of 
these  M  langnages  is  regarded  a«  m 
very  unuffunl  accomplishment ;  yet  It 
would  be  pcrft?ctly  practicable,  tiM  Dr. 
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hj  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  poa- 

LttOfision  uf  tbem  all,     Witli  us^  children 

BilljT  begin  to  go  to  ftchool  at  seven 

or  cijilit  ye4irs  old,  or  even  younger,  and 

Ihcv  woBte  an  enormous  amount  of  lime 

'  rr  at  a  variety  of  things  that 

use  then  or  afterwards.     It  13 

1  by  many  a  great  advance  to 

!;immars    and  spelling-book^, 

'mnd   the  dry  study  of  mere  wordn/' 

from   the  Hchool-room,  and  substitute 

**  Convcraationa  on  Chemistry/*  *' Eaay 

LeeiiODS  on  Natural  Philosophy/'  "  First 

Btep#  in  Botany/-  **  Manuals  of  Object- 

Teaching/'  and  the  like.    But  Nature 

her&eir  indicates  to  us  that  childhood  is 

}       '  the  period  for  the  study  of 

the  enormouii  facility  which 

^lUiil'ixcn  poissess  for  their  acquisition, 
which  thoy  lose  witli  every  year  of 
pcing  life ;  also,  t)iat  natural  educa- 
i  commenced  by  learning  to  Bpeak, 
The  v;due  of  the  acqai£.ition  of  these 
Jaagaagca    cannot    be    over-estimated, 

[even  for  their  technical  a*l vantages.  Es- 
pecially ifl  it  nece*iAary  for  us  Americana, 
who,  as  regards  intellectual  aliairs,  gtill 
constitute  an  Isolated  colony,  to  be  able 
to  enter  freely  into  communication  with 

f  every  member  of  the  great  European 
Liily  that  sustaiu.s  and  almost  const!- 

Itutess  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 

r^opular  sdeuce  never  can  amount  to 
much,  for  the  facts  of  science  are  worth- 
less without  its  method,  ami  that  is 
purposely  avoided.  But  the  intellectual 
training  required  to  qualify  a  person  for 
the  pursuit  uf  science,  is  obtained  quite 
as  well  by  observation  and  comparison 
of  familiar  objects  as  those  more  rare. 
If  »«cb  exercise  should  be  continually 
connected  with  the  study  of  words ;  if 

rihe  name  of  every  new  thing  perceived 
by  the  child  were  taught  him  in  six 

i  dilTcrcut  languages,  (which  he  could 
liaim  quite  as  easily  as  one,)  and  the 
lact  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  while 
■ome  of  these  names  were  identlc^il, 
oiben  took  hold  of  different  circum- 

» ttauces  of  the  object ;  if  ho  should  be 

ttatight  to  compare  the  descriptions  im- 
plied in  these  names  with  the  results  of 
Ma  own  observation,  and  invited  to  ae- 
lect  «Qcb  aa  seamed  to  him  the  most  ap* 


propriate;  if  be  should  be  cucouroged, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  to  use  words 
indiscriminately  from  all  languages^  ac- 
cording as  they  struck  his  imagination 
as  most  expresaive^ — by  these  and  many  * 
other  devices  into  the  details  of  which  we 
need  not  now  enter,  the  child  w  ould  ea- 
sily acquire,  by  fourteeu,  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  these  six  vocabularies,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  multitudes  of  ob- 
jects, trained  habits  of  imagination  and 
observation,  and  consequently  a  largo 
and  eloquent  command  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  To  accomplish  all  this,  the  first 
six  school-years  Bhould  be  entirely  de- 
voted, and  all  other  study,  except  such 
as  was  touched  upon  incidentally,  m 
the  acquisition  of  words  and  idioms 
postponed.  But,  at  fourteen,  the  child 
would  be  in  possession  of  something, 
at  least,  while  now  he  hardly  knows 
any  thing.  And  the  intellect,  without 
any  more  effort  than  was  natural  and 
healthy,  would  be  so  wcU  trained  and 
prepared,  that  in  a  single  year  it  could 
easily,  much  more  than  master  all  the 
information  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  or 
history  or  geography,  w^hose  acquhaition 
is  at  prf^ent  dawdled  through  aix. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  much  to 
learu  in  the  languages  of  which  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  had  been  acquired, 
especially  Latin  and  Greek;  for  since 
the  child  Imd  been  taught  nothing  but 
what  he  could  himself  put  into  use  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  imagination  for 
his  own  purposes,  of  course,  an  immense 
amount  of  literature  must  have  been  left 
untouched.  But  there  should  bo  no 
more  diflSculty  in  pursuing  reading  in  , 
one  language  than  another,  and  the 
child  who  was  already  familiar  with 
Homer,  would  be  as  well  prepared  to 
read  Plato,  as  one  whose  restutrches  had 
not  CKteuded  beyond  Robinson  Crusoe, 
is  able  to  read  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare, as  soon  as  his  mind  is  sufficiently  I 
developed  to  appreciate  the  ideas. 

The  advantage  of  gaining  command 
over  expression,  in  the  native  language, 
is  often  underrated,  at  least  for  those 
who  are  not  to  become  professional 
writers.  That  Ls  to  stiy,  by  an  odd 
paradox,  tti©  SS^  ^^  «^^i«^  \&  cravii^sSu* 
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ered  to  be  of  small  account  to  those 
whose  expression  will  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  it.  But  language,  so  far  from 
being  the  esoteric  privilege  of  a  few,  is 
an  indispensable  function  of  all.  It  is 
as  universal  as  light,  as  necessary  as 
food ;  it  enters  into  every  combination 
of  social  action  as  intimately  as  air  into 
every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  material 
world.  "  Therewith  bless  we  God  even 
the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men, 
that  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God."  We  move  about  among  our  fel- 
lows like  ghosts,  until  our  lips  have 
opened  and  revealed  the  life  that  is  in 
us.    Even  when 

"  the  pnre  and  eloquent  blood 
Spolco  in  the  check,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  could  almost  say  the  body  thought," 

the  articulate  word  is  generally  needed 
to  interpret  the  visible  expression.  After 
that  has  been  spoken,  the  visible  form 
becomes  indeed  eloquent,  the  remem- 
bered speech  confirms  the  meaning  that 
had  been  surmised  in  mouth  and  fore- 
head, and  henceforth  these  seem  to 
speak  entirely  for  themselves.  Words 
clothed  in  the  passion  of  tones  some- 
times ring  a  truth  in  our  ears  till  we 
die.  If  silence  be  golden,  it  is  because 
its  value  has  l)een  bought  by  silver 
speech.  For  business  and  pleasure,  for 
love  and  hate,  for  all  activity  among 
men,  what  have  we  for  our  inetruments 


but  only  words  ?  Of  a  truth  it  may  be 
said,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good 
is  it." 

But  not  merely  is  language  necessary 
for  all  transactions  of  social  existence, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  most  exquisite  ac- 
complishment of  a  refined  education. 
The  language  that  is  not  merely  correct 
but  accurate,  not  only  grammatical  but 
forcible,  not  only  pure  but  picturesque, 
that  is  plastic  to  the  molten  thought, 
changeful,  various,  vivid,  such  language 
is  as  lovely  as  music  and  more  bewitch- 
ing. For  it  implies  that  the  imagina- 
tion  realizes  every  word  uttered  by  the 
tongue,  and  that  before  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  his  own  speech  is  unrolled  as  a 
panorama  of  living  hieroglyphs.  He 
se€9  what  he  tells,  and  his  descriptions, 
because  drawn  from  actual  images,  are 
invested  with  all  the  charming  delicacy 
and  individuality  of  truth,  fiuch  an 
one  will  never  lack  willing  and  grateftil 
listeners,  into  whose  torpid  minds  his 
lips  breathe  life,  as  the  mouth  of  Elijah 
into  the  body  of  the  dead  boy.  They 
lift  their  bowed  heads,  and  look  out  for 
a  moment  from  their  closed  casements 
upon  the  world  that  lies  so  near  the 
speaker,  and  find  to  their  astonishment 
that  it  is  beautiful. 

— The  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be 
concluded  in  another  article. 


MINE. 


My  heart  has  wandered  in  the  chilly  air, 
Circling  around  my  Lady's  gentle  flame, 
Which  ever  sweetly  glowed,  yea,  glowed  the  same 

When  I  was  near,  and  when,  in  dumb  despair, 

I  turned  away  to  ease  the  pain  wrought  there ; 
Alas,  poor  heart !  'twould  struggle  hard  to  tame 

The  wildered  love  it  bore  my  Lady  fair. 
How  fearful  thrilled  the  souiul  of  her  dear  name ! 

But  I  have  felt  a  happiness  to-day 
As  sweet  as  all  was  bitter,  and  a  balm 

Has  soothed  my  cruel  wounds ;  a  gentle  play 
Of  thought  b  mine,  a  dear,  delicious  calm ; 

For  I  have  seen  the  love-light  sweetly  shine 

While  her  bright  eyes  were  trembling  into  mine. 


Too  Tecb. 
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TOO  TRUE— A  BTORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTEB  V, 

Thkrs  were  a  good  many  people 
ODiioiis  about  tho  weather  for  a  day  or 
two    preceding    the    Thursday — young 

>tkfl,  fond  of  dancinf^  in  the  opfii  air, 
nld  folks  carious  to  cnticise  their 
"fieigUb.>rs  tktid  Imrnin^  to  know  what 
Mr^,  (tttzxIg  had  in  store  for  them.     On 
W  ,    tUcj  wind   blew   in   gnsts, 

T  I  lie  dust  everywhere  j  it  raiii- 

ed,  bailed,  thundered,  ^*  lightened/'  and 
—cleared  oflT. 

^ature,  impri'S^d  with  a  realizing 
icn^  of  the  importance  of  behaving  it- 
wlf  at  Mrs.  Griiczla*»  fete  chnrnpt'tr^^  was 
the  first  to  arrive^  lu  her  most  smih'ng 
mood,  and  in  her  best  dress,  which  she 
hftd  wftshcd  and  done  up  the  previous 
L\m.  All  l>lue  and  green  and  g*>ld^  and 
wre^illied  with  roses,  she  was  perfectly 
'bfcwltchin^^\ 

be  very  day  injured  hucccss,    Tldnk 

k,  cold  critic,  that  all  thc3  guests  were 
"f  the  Grizzle  pattern.     Had  you  been 
bcrc  yon  would  have  Rurrendcre<l,  at 
c,  a  willing  prisoner  to  the  charma 

^  fifty  pretty  girl^^  im  delicate,  as  lady- 
Uk«,  and  more  beautilul  thai*  any  old- 

Eirld   court   eoukl    show.      American 

omon  arc  graceful  and  piquant  by 
"nature,  with  that  superior  beauty  which 
spring!  from  a  communicative  intelli- 
gin>ce  with  freedom  of  action  and  sym- 
pathy. Our  girls  are  not  lay-figun^s. 
They  know  **  what  they  are  about : " 
and  they  generally  are  "  about  **  some- 
thing *4pirited  and  aeuBrblo.  To  the 
delicate  grace  peculiar  even  to  many  of 
the  uneducated,  one  generation  of  cul- 
ture inmro«  a  refinement  quite  surpriwug. 

It  U  nut,  therefore,  to  l>e  doubted, 

It  the  two  handeorne  creatures,  who 

Riedown  from  the  heights  of  the  blue- 
stoiH-  castle,  already  ignored,  in  their 
mauners  and  minds,  the  washing-mii- 
ehiueK.     They  were  lovable  girls,  with 


whom  Elizabeth  Cameron  had  afrieudly 
acquaintance.  Jliss  Jones  was  a  little 
**  last,**  but  not  fatally  bo  ;  and,  as  sho 
was  sharp  as  cap.-icum,  making  ^*  pick- 
alilly  "  of  the  whole  company  by  cutting 
them  all  up  with  the  trenchant  chop- 
ping-knife  of  her  wit,  she  was  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  seeing 
their  acquaintance*  thus  served.  She 
wag  a  flashing  young  lady,  quite  in  con- 
tnist  to  the  waxen  Miss  Bulbous,  whose 
forte  was  '*  stylc,^*  of  tlie  majestic  kind  ; 
like  maccaroni^  she  wins  fair  without, 
hollow  within. 

There  was  the  Doctor*s  family,  very 
agreeable  people ;  the  Mxuister*s  ditto ; 
with  a  great — alas  I  a  great  many  young 
men,  worthless  for  all  purposes  but  to 
dance  with  the  girls  and  tlrink — shall 
we  call  it  lemonade  i  There  trns  Icm- 
onade,  but  that  was  not  what  the  young 
gentlemen  dr^ink  between  the  pauses  of 
the  music. 

The  music  was  the  verj^  best  which 
Do d worth  could  furnish.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  to  sit  quietly 
under  a  tree  listening  to  that  dcliciona 
flow  of  melody  which  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  river  and  lloat  on  with  the 
clouds ;  and  Ut  watch  the  brilliant 
groups  lighting  up  the  lawn  with  color- 
ings richer  than  those  ot  the  flowers. 

And  Mil  la  I  She  sat  by  her  mother^ 
side  chatting  cheerfully,  and  making 
believe  to  enjoy  herself.  But,  that  gay 
music  had  entered  into  her  soul,  with 
the  message  which  It  brings  to  youth. 
Her  feet  tingled,  her  restless  fingers  l)eat 
the  swift  measure  ;  there  were  hot  teajns 
under  her  eyelids  which  she  would  not 
permit  her  mother  to  see. 

Kobbic  and  Busie  were  having  a  gay 
time  to  themselves;  but  Robbie  never 
fiirgot  to  coute,  every  little  wdiile,  to 
kiss  Milla,  and  to  ask  her  'Miow  she 
was  getting  along?**  and  if  "she 
would n*t  have  an  ice  %  " 

How  btaxitilMl  l\\t  OLvctvosK*  ViO<.^\ 
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how  happy  they  must  be!  "But,  I 
shall  never  dance,"  cried  Milla,  with 
inward  woe. 

She  had  grown  very  tired  and  silent, 
when  suddenly  her  face  flamed  up  in  a 
roseate  blush  of  pleasure. 

"  There's  Louis,  mamma  I  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  " 

He  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
them. 

"  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  ex- 
pedition," he  said.  "  I  convinced  my- 
self, in  two  days,  that  my  cousin  was 
entirely  on  the  wrong  track,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  stay- 
ing, I  came  back  post-haste.  I  recalled 
Mrs.  Grizzle  in  time  to  change  my  dress 
before  coming  out,  and  here  I  am.  I 
have  paid  my  respects  to  her,  and  laid 
an  injunction  upon  her  using  the  word 
*  Baron,'  but  I  can  see  that  she  is  whis- 
pering it  about  the  place.  I  feel  it  in 
the  air.     Where's  Bettine,  Madame  ? " 

"  Dancing  with  young  Mr.  Grizzle,  I 
hear,"  answered  the  mother.  "I  will 
go  seek  her  out,  as  I  do  not  care  to 
have  her  betray  surprise  before  others." 

She  walked  away  towards  the  dancers, 
and  Dassel  took  her  vacant  place  near 
Milla. 

"I  was  watching  you  from  a  dis- 
tance," he  said,  in  that  tone  of  mingled 
protection  and  affection  so  powerful 
with  girls  of  Milla's  age.  *'  It  grieved 
me  to  see  you  looking  so  sad.  Have 
you  missed  me  ?  " 

*'  I  was  thinking  how  cruel  it  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  dancing," 
she  answered,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

**  It  is  cruel,  Milla,  I  admit ;  that  is, 
if  you  are  fond  of  it.  It's  tiresome  play, 
however,  for  me.  So,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  devote  myself  entirely 
to  you.  I  shall  like  nothing  so  well  as 
to  sit  here." 

"  But  Lissa  ? " 

"  She  will  excuse  me,  as  I  was  riding 
all  night  in  the  cars— constantly,  in 
fact,  for  eight-and-forty  hours.  Bettine 
must  not  be  selfish.  Somebody  must 
take  it  upon  himself  to  amuse  Made- 
moiselle Milla." 

"Oh,  they  all  do  that,  Louis.  Lissa 
cornea  ererj  little  while  to  chat  with 


me,  and  tell  me  all  she  sees  and  hears. 
They  are  all  too  good  to  me." 

"Who  would  not  be  good  to  an 
angel?  Don't  say  that's  stereotyped, 
Milla.  You  are  unlike  any  woman  that 
ever  was  made,  in  your  fairy-like  loveli- 
ness, and  sweet,  clinging  appeals  for 
constant  tenderness.  When  I  get  to  be 
your  brother,  child,  I  shall  want  nothing 
to  do  but  tend  you." 

"  There  are  already  too  many  at  that 
work,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  but 
her  eyes  looked  into  his  with  a  happy 
smile :  for  the  present,  she  was  content 
With  Louis  by  her  side,  devoting  him- 
self to  her,  she  was  at  peace ;  the  music 
no  longer  made  her  restless,  but  crept 
into  her  consciousness  like  the  odors  of 
the  flowers. 

Elizabeth,  deep  in  the  complications 
of  the  German,  could  not  run  away  from 
her  partner,  when  her  mother  warned 
her  of  Louis'  arrival;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  speedy  and  safe  return  gave 
her  a  joyful  expression  which  Sam  Griz- 
zle interpreted  to  mean  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  the  nmnberless  compliments 
he  paid  her,  all  delicate  as  full-blown 
cabbage-roses,  or  as  the  yellow  dahlia 
he  begged  of  her  to  wear,  in  her  hair, 
for  Mm. 

"Pray,  bestow  the  dahlia  on  Miss 
Bulbous;  s?w  will  appreciate  it,  and  it 
will  become  her,"  laughed  Elizabeth, 
softening  the  blow  of  her  own  refusal 
by  insinuating  that  other  fair  ones  were 
eager  for  the  favor. 

And,  in  truth,  many  "nice  girls" 
present  would  have  worn  dahlias  in 
their  hair  if  it  had  improved  their  looks 
in  the  eyes  of  the  heir  to  all  this  wealth 
whose  evidences  they  saw  about  them. 
The  dahlia  some  time  might  be  con- 
verted into  diamonds  and  pearls,  if 
judiciously  worn ;  but  Lissa  was  lack- 
ing in  this  kind  of  wisdom. 

In  the  meantime  the  tender  summer- 
twilight  darkened  down,  and  out  of  it 
there  glimmered  a  new  and  peculiar 
day — a  fairy  day,  such  as  we  imagine 
hovers  about  the  midnight  banqueting 
of  sprites. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lamps, 
according  to  the  bill   which    Qnale 
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fiflcTwanla  ptud— one  for  encli  day  of 

t!i'  .^hone  like  planets,   glowed 

lii  of  firc%  hcamed  like  silver 

&uu:i,  UrijiD^  the  Grizzle  lawn,  garden, 
gTovt*  ioto  a  fairy-like  fccdc^  and 
dBtiug  Buch  a  halo  of  enchant  iii en t 
tbrough  the  soil  twilight  as  utterly  to 
frighten  iiw.iy  c^cry  rude  atmosphere 
irbich  Bhould  seek  to  remind  of  the 
muico  from  wbioh  theee  magical  tri* 
ooiplui  frprung. 

Uoder  tUiu  tender  illumination  even 
QntiXfs  hims4»lf  produced  a  subdued 
vffccu  his  face  losing  tUree  di&des  of 
Cm!  '  Ilia  voice  not  being  up  to  its 

u  i  litiea, — it  beini^  one  of  those 

vni  ,  It  h    Jriviihihly    made  people 

juukjiHii  1  ii  ;i /[thrf^i<t'd  them  too  sud- 
dcmly.  like  the  sudden  opening  of  tlie 
organ- valve.  In  his  wliito  vest  and 
black  coat  he  bopped  about  from  bmib 
to  husb,  like  a  dodo,  bis  head  on  one 
side,  in  the  intensity  of  his  admira- 
tion,  about  half  the  time ;  and  the  other 
half,  nodding  in  tune  to  the  merry  mu- 
«ic^  constantly  calling  on  bis  guesta  to 
nbare  in  bis  appreciation  of  the  grand 
**  toot  assemble," 

'*  IM  no  idee  it  would  be  so  hand- 
some/* to  Mr.  and  Blr«.  Cameron,  who 
were  walking  al»out,  arm  in  arm  ;  **  it's 
a  regular  Fourth  o'  July." 

''  Very  charming,  Jir.  Grizzle ;  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  myself  were  just  aaying 
how  pretty  it  was." 

**  I  never  spare  no  expense,  when  I 
oace  go  into  a  thing.  I  heard  Jones, 
last  year,  liad  three  hundred  to  his 
party,  so  I  ordered  sixty-five  more. 
Aint  the  band  beautiful  f  Makes  me 
feci  like  leading  off  with  Mrs.  Grixzle, 
ta  vfr-  i}v\  in  our  younger  days  ;  but  the 
f  i  na  is  getting  so  fat  it  shakes 

lii  -  much*     She  eatj*  too  much 

|icirk,  I  tell  her ;  and  8i>eakin*  of  eating^ 
have  y<m  tried  the  new-fangled  salad 
of  Professtir  Blot*s  t  No  K  WeU,  you 
mustn't  forget  to  try  it,  IVe  eat  three 
plai^!*  of  it  aiready»— tip*topl  Lord  1 
umt  it  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh 
to  hear  him  call  himself,  Prqfus&r  f  I 
ff^atm  V\\  set  up  for  a  title,  too — Pro- 
lci»or  of  Pork-Packing,  If  Mra,  Gri/j^le 
bcaixl  me  say  that,  ahe*d  pinch  md  till  I 


was  bbick  and  blue ;  she  don^t  like  the 
business,  you  see.  But,  as  1  tell  bcr, 
you  ct^n't  make  a  sUk  purse  out  of  a 
sow>  ear, — Ah,  ho !  here  c^nmeg  our 
respective  representatives,  my  Bam  and 
your  girl.  Look  well  together,  dou^t 
they  ?  Both  *  prime '  and  about  the 
right  weight ;  a  handsome  couple,  to 
my  notion/' 

"Has  the  German  come  to  an  end, 
Elizabetb  ? " 

"Yes,  mamma,*'  looking  relieved  to 
get  again  under  the  paternal  wing, 
»'  Wliere's  Milla  ? " 

*^  I  left  her  with  Mr,  Dassel,  He  said 
be  was  so  fatigued  with  railroad  trav- 
elling he  preferred  keeping  quiet/* 

*'  Let's  go  and  git  some  ice-cream," 
said  Sanv  loth  to  resign  Ixia  partner, 

"  That's  right,  Sammy ;  take  good 
care  of  your  girl,"  said  Grizzle  ^rr, 
with  a  wink  at  Cameron  p^re. 

That  wink  was  more  tban  his  guesta 
could  tolerate ;  Mr,  Cameron  colored  a 
little,  and  said  to  Sam  that  be  thought 
he  hfid  seen  Mks  Bulbous  wamlering 
about  iu  a  dejected  manner ;  he  had 
better  see  to  it  that  Rhe  had  an  ice. 

^*MiA9  Bulbora  has  got  plenty  of 
beaur  that  stick  to  her  like  wax,'*  wa« 
Sam's  reply.  **  She  isn't  my  style  of 
girl — ^too  much  like  a  tallow  candls. 
There  I  that's  the  second  pair  of  gloves 
Tve  Rplit  open  to-night.  Don't  you  feci 
sorry  for  my  misfortunes,  Miss  Came- 
ron ? "  holding  up  a  han<l  wbich  show- 
ed through  the  rent  of  bis  huge  lemon- 
kids  like  the  inside  of  a  watermelon 
ibrough  the  split  rind, 

"You  should  select  a  higher  number^'* 
sbe  said,  inwardly  shuddering, 

**  Sho  !  I  took  the  biggest  they  bad. 
Come,  now,  let's  go  to  the  tent  and  get 
something  good.  Tho  German  gives  a 
fellow  an  appetite." 

"  I  must  have  a  peep  at  my  sister," 
positively  declining  the  arm  wliieh  Sam 
presented  to  her  with  a  crook  meant  to 
be  irresistible, 

Lisaa  was  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  speak  with  Louis.  The  very 
thought  of  bis  being  so  near  thrilled 
ber  with  a  Joy  wbicU  m«t<i<i  l\isi  xsvms,^ 
ibe  sweetest,  tla^  «:i&ii^  \)Mi\sfv^\Ks^  ^^ 
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all  sweet  and  brilliant  sounds  and 
sights.  There  was  no  blemish  upon  its 
perfection,  in  her  eyes.  Not  even  Sam, 
the  great  overgrown  animated  beet, 
could  disturb  her.  Love's  enchanted 
essence  had  anointed  her  eyelids,  work- 
ing over  again  that  wonderful  spell, 
under  which  young  hearts  must  fall. 
And  oh,  Lissa  had  a  heart  in  which  he 
could  try,  to  the  full,  his  magic  powers ! 
Slow  to  love,  chary  to  bestow  the  rich- 
ness of  her  maiden  affections,  when  once 
given  there  was  no  reserve. 

The  thought  that  Louis  Dassel  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  was  one  of 
those  sweet  wonders  too  incredible  to 
be  believed  without  moments  of  doubt. 
Their  engagement  still  was  so  new  a 
thing,  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He^  the 
noblest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  men  I 
and  she,  only  a  little,  loving  maiden, 
quite  unworthy  of  so  great  an  alliance. 
Such  M  the  feminine  mood  towards  the 
lords  of  creation ;  and  Elizabeth  was 
not  wiser  than  her  great  namesake,  the 
queen  of  women-poets,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  her  Robert,  and  made  believe 
she  ought  to  do  hiin  homage. 

No  man  will  find  fault  with  our  her- 
oine for  this :  why  disturb  the  serene 
dignity  of  his  acquiescence  by  any  ques- 
tioning comment  of  ours  ? 

In  the  meantime  ]VIr.  Dassel  had 
wrapped  a  shawl  about  Milla,  and  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  her  little,  nest- 
ling hand,  was  quoting  Goethe  to  her  in 
a  tone  whose  rhythm  blended  well  with 
the  other  melodies  which  throbbed 
about  the  listening  child.  She  had  for- 
gotten her  deformity,  her  discontent  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  the  dancing, — every 
thing  except  Mr.  Dassel. 

"There  comes  Lissa;  you  have  not 
yet  spoken  to  her." 

He  finished  the  three  remaining  lines 
of  his  quotation,  kissed  her  hand,  light- 
ly, before  dropping  it,  and  rose  to  meet 
his  betrothed. 

As  soon  as  she  was  free  from  the 

Grizzles,  Elizabeth  bad  come  forward 

eagerly  to  greet  Louis,  but  something 

andefinable  in  his  manner  blew  over 

her  like  the  air  fiom  a  anow-cloud,  and 


brought  her  to  a  pause,  with  the  color 
fluctuating  on  her  face.  For  the  life  of 
her  she  could  not  have  said  ^^dmr 
Louis !  "  as  a  moment  before  she  meant 
to  say  it.  Yet,  why  should  she  feel  so  I 
He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  called 
her  "  sweet  Bettine ; " — ^it  must  be  that 
the  fear  of  observation  constrained  his 
eye  and  voice.  She  was  foolish  not  to 
know  that  people  in  the  world  must 
conform  to  the  world's  ways,  even  in 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  If  they  had  been 
on  their  own  rose-scented  porch,  the 
smile  would  have  been  deep  down  in 
the  eyes  which  now  had  a  light,  glint- 
ing-like  frost,  in  their  blueness. 

While  still  struggling  with  her  con- 
flicting emotions,  Sam  Grizzle  came 
again,  to  beg  of  them  to  make  two  of  a 
party  of  ten  that  were  going  down  to 
the  river,  for  a  little  trip  on  the  water, 
to  see  how  the  grounds  looked  from 
that  point  of  view.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible danger,  as  they  were  going  out  in 
a  row-boat. 

"  I  should  like  it,  Mr.  Dassel,  if  you 
will  go  with  me,"  said  Lissa.  "  Here's 
papa  coming  to  take  Milla  to  the  danc- 
ing." 

"  Perhaps  ]Milla  would  like  to  go  in 
the  boat." 

"  No,  no,  Louis,  indeed,  I  am  too 
timid." 

"You  need  be  afraid  of  nothing 
where  I  am ;  have  I  not  often  so  as- 
sured you,  my  child  ?  I  could  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Hudson,  and  fish  you 
up  like  a  pearl,  if  ill-luck  should  send 
you  there.     Come,  little  one." 

He  folded  her  shawl  closer  about  her, 
tied  her  hat,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  left 
Sam  to  the  pleasing  task  of  escorting 
Miss  Elizabeth,  who  was  delighted  to 
have  Milla  go,  under  such  good  protec- 
tion as  that  of  Mr.  Dassel.  The  elder 
sister  never  thought  of  being  sorry  to 
lose  her  lover's  exclusive  companion- 
ship when  Milla  was  to  gain  a  pleasure. 

With  the  usual  tittering  and  scream- 
ing among  the  young  ladies,  the  lovely 
cargo  was  at  last  safely  stowed  and 
**  trimmed,"  though  not  until  her  escort 
had  to  put  his  arms  around  Miss  Jones 
to  f^«ad^  ^ioc^vnd  lA-^SE  Bioith  had  near- 
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ty  u|Met  the  whale  party  by  stepping  on 
the  ganwules,  and  thea  falling  into  n 
chftos  of  three  young  gentlpinci^  from 
whom  ahe  was  finally  extrieatad,  and 
the  c<|mlibrium  restored. 

The  hjwing  was  to  be  done  by  volun- 
teer».  Dai^sel  was  aa  expert  at  this  m 
he  generally  was  thorongh  in  hia  ac- 
eorapUaihments ;  he  always  kept  hia 
mtwcltts  in  good  training,  and  could 
hi  "I  the  boat  unassisted,  more 

All  .   than  with  &uch  aid  a^  he 

rec*?ivtNL 

•*Your  oar  ia  aa  bad  aa  a  aexton^s 
•tory,"  he  «i!ii<l  pret*ontly,  as  Grizzle^  ju- 
nior^ sent  a  shower  over  the  ladies  by  a 
wottderfbl  bttck'^troke  which  acted  on 
the  furwanl  progress  of  the  boat  very 
tQXich  as  a  brake. 

lDd<!y*rl,  if  Sam  had  served  an   ap- 

prrntice>*hip  aa  brakesman  on  a  railway, 

could  not  have  worked  more  heroic- 

ly  to  save  the  whole  party  fr»:>m  going 
whtrre  tHiey  wanted  to  ;  whenever  he  did 
any  thing  but  dash  wat4?r  on  the  ladies, 
it  was  to  reverse  the  engine,  figurative- 

apeaking. 

What  under  the  sun  and  earth  is 

alike  between    my  rowiu'  and  a 

texton^a  atory  i  '*    asked  he,  throwing 

ir  ahowcr  over  the  delicate  dreaa- 

icy  both  caat  a  damper  over  us," 
auggestcd  Milla. 

♦*  Do  tell  ?  I  fthouldn't  wonder  if  that 
was  it !  I  matic  a  pun  ouce  myaelf^ 
^r  ron, — 'twas  considered  very 

1^  .  [d  you  like  to  hear  it  t  " 

"  By  uU  means,  Mr.  Grizzle." 

•*  Why*8  my  hair  like  a  small  apeci- 
mim  of  an  early  spring  vegetable  ?  *  Be- 
ran*e  it  can't  be  Ixxtf^  Now,  Miss 
Joncu,  you  shut  up;  because  you're  ao 
miciommon  smart,  you  won't  give  nono 
of  the  rest  a  fair  chance.  I  declare, 
now,  Fve  forgot  the  answer,  after  all 
HK!au9e — it's  a  little — 

**  Green  pease  ?  *'  queried  a  bright 
youth,  at  the  atcrn, 

**  No, — that  aint  it.  I  can't  recall  it 
now,  but  they  laughed  at  the  time.— -O, 
golly,  la^lies,  there^s  the  fireworks  going 
o(r,  and  we  aint  there  to  see  the  per- 


*"  Never  mind,  Mr.  GriT^.zle.  They 
show  very  prettily  from  here." 

But,  in  Ills  excitement^  the  junior 
ho*?t,  having  thus  disappointed  some  of 
his  guests  from  beholding  the  mosft  ex- 
pensive part  of  *'  the  show,"  dropped  his 
oar  in  the  water,  and  making  a  sudden 
lurch  to  save  it,  he  went  over  after  it — 
down,  down,  down  to  the  cold  embraces 
of  the  North -river  menu  aids. 

*'  IleMl  become  accustomed  to  it  after 
a  season,"  remarked  the  youth  at  tlie 
stern.  ^*  This  is  the  thini  time  Fve 
seen  him  perform  thiit  feat^  this  sum- 
mer. Hash  1  hush,  girls  I  pray,  don't 
shriek  so,"  ^ 

"  It's  no  joke,  after  all,"  aaid  Dassel. 
"  Can  he  swim  ? " 

''  Not  a  stroke." 

They  gazed,  in  breatbleaa  silence, 
waiting  for  him  to  reappear;  the  tide 
was  running  out  and  the  current  strong. 
When  he  came  up,  he  was  fifteen  feet 
away  from  the  boat,  and  splashing  hia 
arms  about  wildly. 

**  Slinll  I  rescue  the  booby  ? "  asked 
Dassel,  in  a  low  voice,  of  Elizabeth. 

'*  Think  of  his  mother,  Louis.-' 

The  next  moment  Das.scl  was  in  the 
river  swiuuning  boldly  after  the  drown- 
ing man ;  passing  beyond  the  spot 
where  lie  last  came  up,  then  turning, 
ready  to  grasp  and  uphold  him  when 
he  should  again  appear,  he  performed 
that  difficult  feat  with  great  self-posaea- 
fiion. 

**  No,  no  t  Pm  not  going  to  spoil 
the  ladies'  dresses,"  he  said,  as  they 
wished  to  take  him  up;  "I  will  hold 
him  with  one  hand  and  on  to  the  boat 
with  the  other.   I'll  soon  land  my  prize," 

The  other  gentlemen  rowed  slowly 
back,  he  clinging  to  the  stern;  but  he 
bad  a  difficult  armful  in  Sam,  who  was 
not  so  drowned,  but  that  he  made  a 
splashing  like  the  stern-wheel  of  an 
Ohio-river  steamboat. 

**  If  you  expect  to  see  the  conclusion 
of  the  fireworks,  you  will  have  to  give 
up  working  your  podi Ilea,"  remonstrated 
his  preserver. 

"  He  is  probably  striking  out  for  Jer- 
sey," aaid  acme  oue. 

**Ko,  not  3CTwy;^  ^\^^^^  %^^%'^^^ 
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mouth  flill  of  water,  "  take  me  home  to 
ma." 

They  took  him  home  to  his  ma,  the 
beautiftil  cm-Is  of  Barker  all  washed  out 
of  his  hair,  and  only  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  night-blooming  cereus  clinging 
to  his  limp  waistcoat  and  the  handker- 
chief with  which  he  wiped  his  face,  out 
of  which  some  of  its  usual  crimson  had 
been  frightened. 

"  Ho  I  don't  be  scared,  ma ;  I  just 
did  it  a-purpose  to  see  what  the  girls 
would  say,''  he  laughed,  as  his  mother 
rushed  up  to  him  and  flung  her  arms 
about  his  neck ;  but,  Sam  looked  rather 
blue  in  the  expiring  gleam  of  the  fire- 
works, and  when  his  father  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  him,  he  suggested  a 
"  hot  sling." 

"  Dassel's  just  as  wet  as  I  be,"  said  the 
son  ;  "  he  jumped  in  after  me,  though 
I'm  sure  he  needn't  have  taken  the 
trouble.    I  wrfs  just  in  fun." 

"Then  I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you," 
'  said  the  urbane  Louis. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me !  that 
ever  you  should  have  got  yourself  in 
such  a  fix  firom  coming  to  my  shampe- 
ter,^^  cried  the  hostess,  for  the  first  time 
perceiving  that  her  noble — her  only  no- 
ble guest,  was  dripping  like  a  common 
water-cart.  "  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self,— nor  Sam,  neither,  the  awkward 
fellow, — and  I'll  never  forget  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  a  Ban)n.  It's  an  hon- 
or that  we  didn't  hope  for ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  we  shall  appreciate  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  I  trust,  Sammy,  you'll  learn 
a  lesson  and  take  pattern  after  this 
distinguished  predecessor.  Don't  fret 
about  your  clothes,  Baron ;  they  shall 
be  replaced." 

"They  shall.  I  will  give  you,  to- 
morrow, an  order  on  my  tailor,"  ex- 
claimed Grizzle,  senior.  *'  In  the  mean- 
time, would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
wear  a  suit  of  mine  ?  my  best  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  should  say  it  would  not  be 
possible,"  replied  Dassel,  looking  down 
upon  his  "  roly-poly  "  host,  with  a  queer 
smile. 

"  We  can  provide  for  his  neceMities," 

said  Mr.  Cameron ;  "  and,  as  it  is  now 

iBte,  uid  Mr.  Dawel  is  chilly,  we  win 


bid  you  an  immediate  good-night.  We 
have  had  a  charming  evening." 

"But  we're  going  to  have  another 
supper  and  some  more  fireworks." 

"You  are  very  kind;  we  will  ateal 
away,  and  shall  not  be  missed.  Good- 
night." 

"  Cid !  "  murmured  Louis  between 
his  chattering  teeth  as  he  accompanied 
the  Camerons  home;  "that  will  be 
supper  the  third,  with  the  refreshment 
marqu6c  thrown  in.  Is  it,  then,  your 
custom  ? " 

"  Nay,  but  there  be  those  who  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  affluence  and  the 
poverty  of  their  experience,  have  an 
ambition  to  provide  liberally.  The  tott 
of  this  fi'te  will  be  something  to  boast 
of." 

"  It  would  set  us  up,  nicely,  wouldn't 
it,  Bettine? — if  we  had  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  this — what  is  it,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle calls  it  ? " 

"  And  oh,  Lordy,  to  think  that  ele- 
gant Baron  should  a'  got  as  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat,"  moaned  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
when  all  was  over,  and  she  was  locking 
up  the  silver,  with  Grizzle  yawning  on 
the  diuing-room  sofa.  "  Our  Sam's  so 
careless.  He'll  be  brought  home  a 
corpse  some  day,  I  know,  when  we  aint 
expectin'  it.  But,  things  did  go  oflT 
beautiful,  excepting  the  accident,  and 
accidents  vyill  happen  in  the  best  regu- 
lated families.  I'm  proud  of  our  tham- 
peter^  husband ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  that  author  the  Smiths  brought  with 
'em  would  report  it  in  the  mornin' 
papers,  I  hinted  as  much  to  him,  and 
he  said  he  would  if  I  cared  enough 
about  it  to  pay  for  the  trouble ;  so  I 
took  the  hint,  and  give  him  a  twenty- 
dollar  greenback ;  and  it'll  be  out,  to- 
morrow, sure.  We'll  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  famous,  as  Mr.  Shakespeare 
did." 

And  with  this  pleasant  reflection, 
they  turned  down  the  last  light,  and 
went  to  bed  with  a  blissful  conscious- 
ness of  the  glory  of  giving  shampetert. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  Louis 
BiiBsel,  poor  luid  a  foreigner,  matk  Uie 
Acquaintance  and  won  the  friendship 
of  the  Cainerona,  were  theae : 

One  bitter  winter-day^  some  eighteen 
months  before  the  commencetnent  of 
our  story,  a  person  dressed  in  fine  cloth, 
1  good  deal  worn  and  not  at  all  suitable 
to  the  season,  came  into  Mr.  Oameron^'s 
office  and  asked  if  he  had  any  work  to 
give  him— copying,  writing  letters  in 
^n  languages^  accounts,  any  thing 
;  which  he  could  earn  a  little  money. 
'  If  you  have  nothing  better  for  me, 
me  put  in  the  coal  which  I  see  is 
:  delivered  before  your  door,'^  con- 
ned the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
He. 

lie,  so  Bad  and  yet  so  proud, 
Ight  through  the  husk  in 
rite  lawyer  encased  hia  heart  dur- 
ing huHinrii*i»  hours.  Although  qiea-king 
Knglish  with  great  fluency,  his  features 
«i  well  as  his  accent  betrayed  the  na- 
tionality of  the  visitor ;  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Cameron  hud  a  liking  for 
the  race.  That  he  was  a  gentleman^  and 
no  common  man,  was  evident  at  a 
glance ;  he  had  the  air  of  one  accustom- 
^oommand,  and  that  eel  f  restraint 
if*TC8p€ct  which  nothing  could 
apose.  He  was  not  embarraafied^ 
in  thnn  nuking  for  employment,  and  this 
:ty  also  won  upon  the  good 
o|  I  lU  hearer. 

Mr.  Citnieron  had  no  work,  just  at 
thai  time,  but,  by  a  generoua  fiction,  lie 
made  it  appear  that  he  had,  setting  Utm 
to  copy  ftome  old  briefs  until  he  could 
arrange  something  more  useAil.  He 
dared  not  offer  charity,  and  he  could 
not  turn  the  shivering  gentleman  out 
into  the  wintcT-air;  it  was  the  lunch- 
hour,  and  he  aaked  him  out  to  lunch. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  friend- 
ly offices  towards  Louis  Dassel,  which 
iwrrcr  had  ceased  since  that  day.  He 
ftimif^hcd  him  with  copying  for  two  or 
tiir  Dasael  made  a  page  like 

en;  :  ..  p  lie.    Although  very  curious  to 
Jldoit  the  Iititto/j  of  Ma  new  cJerlr,  the 


lawyer  aaked  no  questions;  but  he 
could  not  deny  himself  tiie  treat  of  fre- 
quent conversations  with  one  who  show- 
ed himself  familiar  with  every  topic  of 
the  day. 

In  their  mutual  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  the  history  of 
the  young  refugee  came  out,  in  pieces, 
until,  finally,  Mr,  Cameron  felt  justified, 
through  hU  increasing  fricndahip,  in 
asking  him  in  regard  to  his  past  life. 
Then  Daaael,  nnder  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence, told  him  that  he  was  a  Baron  in 
the  little  et^ito  of  Baden  ;  that,  when  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  he  had  been  sent  for  a 
year  to  the  Carlsruhe  Institute,  to  re- 
ceive military  instruction,  where  he  had 
met  such  fiery  revolutionary  spirits  as 
Freilegntth,  who  indoctrinated  him 
with  a  love  of  equal  rights,  and  an 
ardor  for  noble  achievement  which 
drove  from  kia  mind  a  hereditary  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  rank.  In  three  months 
he  was  aa  red  a  republican  as  Si  gel  him- 
self joining  his  comrades  in  the  Revo- 
iurion  of  1848,  before  his  year  whs  out. 

After  the  sad  defeat  which  followed, 
he  escaped  arrest  only  by  flight.  Tlie 
minions  of  royalty  wore  sharply  on  hi^ 
track,  but-,  aided  by  sympathizerB 
among  the  people,  he  made  his  way 
over  the  frontier  and  buried  himself  in 
the  solitariness  of  society  in  Paris,  re- 
ceiving from  his  father,  from  time  to 
time,  such  means  as  his  wants  required. 
He  was  a  good  student,  profiting  by  the 
treasures  of  art  and  the  appliances  of 
science  around  him  :  yet  never  while  he 
studied  did  he  forget  the  cause  of  the 
peoples,  but,  during  all  his  banishment, 
maintained  close  correspondence  with 
the  secret  organizations  which  no  per- 
secution could  smother. 

At  length  the  old  Baron  died,  leaving 
to  his  son  all  the  family  estates.  The 
long  time  which  had  elapsed  tdnce  the 
uprising  and  failure  of  *48  led  him  to 
hope  that  the  German  rulers  had  buried 
in  oblivion  all  past  offences ;  and,  eager 
to  see  hia  old  home,  aa  well  aa  to  re- 
claim his  estates,  the  joung  man  haa- 
timed  from  Paris  to  hia  native  place. 
But,  the  memoi^  ot  ^tm^iv^  ^Q^^tooa 
of  good  estata  yiwh  Aotvgv  wasl  \tf»^i 
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had  he  set  foot  in  his  own  domain  when 
the  officers  were  on  his  track,  to  obtain 
the  reward  still  upon  his  head.  By  the 
aid  of  a  faithful  retainer  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  people,  he  escaped,  sav- 
ing nothing,  for,  informed  that  the  old 
Baron  had  willed  all  to  the  outlawed 
son,  the  government  at  once  confiscated 
the  property,  and  the  young  Baron  was 
penniless.  Like  many  another  penni- 
less man,  he  then  came  to  America. 

"I  am  expatriated  and  my  estates 
seized  by  the  Dukedom.  America  is 
my  home.  I  have  taken  her  for  my 
adopted  mother.  Here  there  is  no  order 
of  nobility.  I  wish  to  drop  my  title, 
and  to  have  my  past  history  remain  un- 
known, except  to  my  personal  friends. 
I  suppose,  Jiere,  if  a  man  proves  himself 
worthy  of  respect,  he  has  it,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  earns 
it.  As  I  understand  it,  a  wood-chopper, 
if  he  be  a  gentleman,  is  the  equal  of  any 
man." 

"  That  is  the  theory^  Mr.  Dassel ;  the 
practice — " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  foreigner,  with 
a  dry  smile,  "  that  is,  human  nature  in 
4>merica  is  not  essentially  different  from 
human  nature  in  France,  or  Germany, 
or  Madagascar." 

]Mr.  Cameron  spoke  so  frequently,  at 
home,  of  the  friendless  and  poverty- 
stricken  refugee,  that  his  wife  desired 
him  to  be  invited  to  dinner ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  equally  as  pleased  as  her  hus- 
band with  the  new  guest,  she  offered 
him  the  hospitalities  of  her  house ;  bid- 
ding him,  whenever  homesick,  or  when 
he  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  him- 
self, to  visit  them.  The  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  she  evidently  offered 
along  with  her  otber  good  gifts  en- 
hanced their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
homeless  foreigner.  He  accepted  them 
as  gracefully  and  cordially  as  they  were 
offered,  becoming  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  felt 
the  charm  of  his  varied  discourse,  from 
Elizabeth  who  questioned  about  the 
color  of  Eugenie's  eyes  to  Bobbie  who 
huDg  breathless  on  his  descriptions  of 
battle-SeldB.     Some  new  acquiiemeDt 


came,  every  day,  to  light.  With  Mr. 
Cameron  he  played  chess ;  but  he  had 
a  game  of  his  own  which  he  played — 
Mlitaire^  at  which  his  employer  once 
found  him  so  engaged,  that  he  was  un- 
conscious of  a  witness. 

He  had  employed  his  leisure  moments 
for  weeks  in  cutting  little  pieces  of 
wood  into  soldiers,  half-an-inch  high, 
and  with  thousands  of  these  he  had 
laid  out  a  battle-field,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  desperate  engagement,  in 
which  the  red-tops  were  overthrowing 
the  green-tops,  very  much  to  their  gene- 
ral's satisfaction,  when,  conscious  of  an 
obser>'er,  he  swept  his  conflicting  armies 
into  a  box,  turning,  with  a  laugh — 

"  I  can  still  fight  wooden  battles,  Mr. 
Cameron." 

The  lawyer  often  felt  surprise  that 
one  of  DasseFs  peculiar  talents  and  cir- 
cumstances could  remain  quiet  in  Amer- 
ica, when  so  many  of  his  German  ftiends 
were  engaged  in  the  war  which  at  that 
time  was  upon  us. 

"  Why  do  you  not  join  Sigel  ?  "  he 
once  asked  of  him.  "  You  might  win 
honor ;  and  it  would  be  better  than  this 
drudgery,  to  one  of  your  temperament." 

Dassel  answered  him  quietly  : 

"  I  have  grown  skeptical,  my  friend. 
I  solemnly  believe  that  it  matters  not 
to  the  majorities  of  mankind  what  sort 
of  tyranny  rules  them.  If  there  is  no 
master  on  a  tlu-onc,  to  flourish  the  whip 
over  them,  they  will  set  up  something 
to  bow  down  to, — a  bag  of  money,  per- 
haps. Mark  the  corruption  already 
creeping  into  your  politics.  See  the 
misrule  of  your  cities;  the  expensive 
machineries  of  your  elections,  which, 
after  all,  are  so  managed  as  to  make 
your  voters  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  politicians.  Bah  !  I  am  done 
with  politics  1 " 

Wlien  Mr.  Dassel  flrst  visited  at  Mr. 
Cameron's,  Elizabeth  had  been  home 
from  school  but  a  few  months.  Her 
mother  desired  her  to  continue  the 
study  of  music,  and,  while  considering 
what  professor  to  engage,  Dassel  offered 
his  services. 

"  I  have  never  taught,"  he  said,  "  but 
\t  "WOuVd  \>^  «^  -^YoASQxe  to  teach  ^our 
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citHdren,  if  jon  have  confidence  in  my 

Uia  magnlficoDt  playing  and  singiag 
had  bi>cn  a  j^reat  source  of  eojoyment 
to  tl»f*T!i :  they  were  deligUted  to  isecure 
1  -;  and  it  wus  not  long  until 

I .  J,  wiia  placed  under  Lis  tutor- 

hhip  in  the  Inngu^geB  and  mathpmatioi^. 

Tlm^mgh  Mn  Cameron**  recommenda- 
tion 3Ir.  Dassel  eecnred  the  situntion  of 
foreign  correspondent  in  two  wholesale 
hocse^L  This  duty  was  very  Ught,  con- 
fiisting  only  in  rending  and  answering 
the  foreign  letters  on  Htcamcr-days ;  so 

lit  he  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 

oderate  income^  and  yet  his  own  ma^ 
fcr  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He 
gave  to  Robbie  three  mornings  a  week^ 
attending  to  hiB  two  mualc-pupila  after 
lunch  of  the  s^ime  days. 

Jdr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  reflect 

poo  the  almost  inevitable  conBequence 

]  throwing  an  inexperienced  girl  like 
Siataheth  so  much  into  the  eociety  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
All  the  gtrFs  slumbering  emotional  na- 
ture sprang  into  play  benejith  the  light 
of  his  eye ;  her  fancies  took  the  color 
which  he  willed;   sjhe  reverenced  him 

^a  hero,  admired  him  as  a  gentleman ; 

Cindered  at  his  patience  with  her  when 
she  did  not  equal  his  requirements  at 
the  piano  ;  pitied  him  for  his  misfor- 
tnn<.-**,  Befure  tlyss  ideal  of  perfection 
the  yonng  men  of  her  acquaintance 
Were  bo^H  or  hoobiea.  Wliat  did  she 
care  for  their  idle  chatttring,  when  Mr. 
Daasel  always  had  something  worth  lis- 
t^ning  to  ? 

Compamonship  like  this  waa  fitted  to 
dcrpen  the  womanliness  of  her  charac* 
ter  ;  the  young  girl  of  the  dreamy  brow 
and  pretty  fancies  soon  patjsed  into  the 
realms  of  rtiil  life.  The  mother  was 
ftUrpriscd  at  tlie  sudden  expansion  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  w*orked  the 
<*ccrct  blooming  of  the  Rose  of  Love, 
EUzalieth  always  had  Ix^en  attractive ; 
now  wlie  grew  beautiful. 

There,  too*  was  the  musicdc&ion ; 
uoat  witchingly  dangerous  medium  for 

I  interchange  of  sentiment.     She  wus 

Itroe  lover  of  mu*ic;    Dassel   had  a 

whose  Ughiest  ribmUoD  WM  both 


passion  ftnd  melody.  The  charm  of 
those  hours  was  inexpreeaible. 

Milla,  in  thoi^e  days,  waa  a  child,  ver- 
ily, with  a  child's  heart*  She  lovod 
Mr.  Dassei  becjiUise  he  was  so  kind  and 
timusing,  and  praised  her  singing;  for 
Milla  had  a  voice  which  soared  out  of 
hv.T  txjfly  straight  up  with  the  lark,  and 
floated  in  the  blue  vaults  of  heaveiu 
To  hear  the  singer,  unseen,  one  could 
Dot  realize  that  so  dainty  a  little  crea- 
ture couhl  BO  **  flood  the  air  with  «»ong.^' 
JBh^  had  genius.  She  would  have  been 
as  devoted  to  the  piano  as  IJasa,  but 
her  w^eak  spine  prevented  severe  appli- 
cation. Sometimes  she  would  forget 
hersjelf  in  musical  vagaries ;  then  the 
sharp  pain  would  come,  and  nhe  would 
cry  out  for  Sabrina  to  come  and  carry 
her  to  the  sofa. 

Insensibly  the  family  had  come  to 
adopt  Loui^  Bassel  as  a  member,  and 
to  feel  that  it  had  gaiue<l  in  doing  so. 
Robbie  did  finely  under  his  guidance ; 
but  the  boy  was  not  so  devoted  to  hero- 
worship  as  were  his  sisters.  He  was 
often  interested  and  absorbed  in  his 
tutor;  he  thought  him  a  remark iible 
man,  and  entertained  not  the  sliglitest 
Lt)pe  of  ever  rivalling  his  acquirements  ; 
but,  as  a  friend,  Robbie  did  not  love 
^Ir.  Dassei.  He  was  sometimes  r»* 
proved  unjustly ;  and^  not  being  blind^ 
be  had  seen  a  fire  leap  from  his  teacher's 
eye,  when  the  a^sjionses  did  not  suit, 
which  he  knew  never  was  allowed  to 
blaze  upon  others. 

If  you  should  see  a  devil  looking  out 
of  the  front  windows  of  a  hiindsome 
house,  some  day,  you  would  not  be  apt 
to  Turget  your  surprise;  and  what  ever 
angels  you  might  commonly  find  at  the 
casemtMit,  you  would  always  be  expect- 
ing a  return  of  the  horns. 

Thin  was  the  case  with  Robbie.  He 
thought  he  had  seen  the?  ohl  fellow,  one 
day,  unmistakably ;  and,  after  timl,  he 
was  always  on  the  watch.  He  kept  thia 
watch  very  covertly ;  but,  its  influ<?nce 
was  perceived,  and  an  atmosphere  grew 
up  Iwitween  the  two,  invisible,  Imt  not 
unfelt.  According  to  modem  parlance, 
"  they  WIT0  not  harmonious,^' 
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cible  at  times ;  he  could  be  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  and  as  biting  as  pepper; 
but  this  was  chiefly  to  the  world  at 
large,  when  discussing  social  problems ; 
his  sharpness  then  only  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  smoothness  and  courtesy  to 
his  Mends. 

"  It's  a  wonder  he's  not  more  of  a 
ladies'  man,"  thought  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  He  knows  just  how  to  soothe  us  and 
flatter  us  and  charm  us  with  ourselves 
and  himself.  His  flattery  is  not  of  the 
common  order.  He  does  justice  to  our 
intellects,  and  that  quite  conquers  us." 

And  thinking  so  well  of  Ms  powers, 
the  mother  forgot  that  her  daughter 
was  no  longer  a  little  girl. 

As  for  the  foreign  tutor,  it  certainly 
was  a  palliative  to  the  hardships  of  his 
situation  to  have  the  friendship  of  such 
a  family ;  and,  since  he  must  have  pu- 
pils, to  have  them  like  these  two  sweet 
girls,  truly,  was  fortunate.  The  brother 
was  only  the  necessary  sour  to  be  found 
in  all  pleasant  things — even  in  sugar. 

Elizabeth  already  had  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  formed  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  her  father ;  now  her  love 
for  poetry  sprung  anew.  During  the 
long,  delicious  hours  of  the  summer 
afternoons  many  were  the  times  when 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  the 
dark  ones  of  the  young  girl  followed 
the  same  page,  until  at  least  one  heart 
was  brimmed  with  the  crystal  welling 
of  song. 

There  could  be  but  one  result,  to  a 
companionship  like  this.  There  came  a 
day  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  sought,  in 
his  office,  by  Louis,  to  solicit  permission 
to  make  his  daughter  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. This  permiEsion  was  asked  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  pride  and  humility 
wliich  the  father  could  but  admire. 

"  I  know  that  I  owe  every  thing  to 
you,  Mr.  Cameron,  even  the  bread 
which  I  eat.  But,  I  am  no  longer  afraid 
but  tliat  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  a  living ; 
and  if  Miss  Cameron  prefers  me  to  some 
wealthier  suitor,  it  accords  with  the 
sentiments  which  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
press that  you  should  allow  her  freedom 
of  choice." 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Cameron  was 


silent.  He  was  enduring  the  inevitable 
penance  for  bringing  up  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter— ^to  be  asked  to  give  her  up  to 
another ;  a  wound,  which,  though  some- 
times soon  healed,  is  always  very  pain- 
ful at  the  first.  Then,  as  we  have  said, 
it  was  an  objection  to  him  that  Mr.  Das- 
sel  was  a  foreigner.  He  was  much  older, 
too,  than  Elizabeth.  He  was  poor.  like 
small  prickings  after  the  first  stab,  these 
thoughts  struck  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis,  if  a  for- 
eigner, was  a  republican.  If  older  in 
years,  he  had  that  inexhaustible  vitality 
of  temperament  and  constitution  which 
is  ever  young.  If  poor,  he  was  educated 
and  a  gentleman.  He  always  had  liked 
and  respected  him ;  and  if  Lissa  had 
gone  farther,  and  loved  him,  the  father 
alone  was  to  blame,  for,  had  he  not 
given  her  every  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Dassel  sat  quietly  awaiting  his 
answer.  That  immense  self-control  of 
his  must  have  been  learned  in  a  varied 
school. 

"Louis,"  was  the  long-withhdd  re- 
ply, "  if  Elizabeth  loves  you,  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say ;  and,  now  I  reflect  upon 
it,  it  is  altogether  probable  she  does — " 
both  smiling  at  the  implied  compliment 
to  one.  "I  will  speak  to  her  mother 
this  evening;  and  to-morrow  you  will 
have  our  answer." 

"  It  is  enough, — more  than  enough. 
Thanks  I  thanks  !  " 

How  open,  warm,  and  childlike  was 
this  German  heart  and  manner!  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  not  to  be  regretted 
as  a  foreign  thing. 

So  the  father  went  home  that  even- 
ing, with  his  message ;  and  the  mother, 
herself  still  girlish  and  beautiful,  was 
made  also  to  feel  the  sharp  pain  of  re- 
signation : 

"  Monads  mother  fhlleth  mouraingr : 

O,  *tia  hard,  so  hard,  to  see 
Prattling  child  to  woman  taming. 

As  to  grander  company  I 
liittle  heart  she  lolled  with  hushcB, 
Beating,  burning  up  with  blushes. 

All  with  meditative  dreaming 

Of  the  dear,  delicious  gleaming 
Of  the  bridal  veil  and  ring ; 

Finding  In  the  sweet  orations 

Of  ite  new,  untried  relations 
Beltar  joyi  than  the  oaa  bring." 
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**  UsBVi  iji  only  a  IHtle  girl,"  cried  Mrs. 
Cameron^  "  and  Louis  b  to  her  like  an 
chler  bRither." 

**  Reckon  it  up,  wife !  I0  not  Ussa  a 
year  older  than  yv>u  were  when  I  fiiat 
made  love  to  jon  /  " 

**  la  tbat  so,  Robert  ^  '* 

**  Yea,  my  swe^t  wife.  We  cannot 
gay  tho  girl  nay,  however  cruel  the 
sticiek  seems  to  ua.  As  for  the  elder 
bmther,  Louis  is  thirty-six,  but  he  looks 
Iweoty-eix,  and  he  will  be  young  when 
^'^  is  siity-six.     Those  blue  eyes  and 

Aden  beards  seem  to  be  dipped  in  the 
Df^in  of  Immortality*  I  think,  wife, 
we  shall  be  proud  of  him^  though  it 
may  go  hard  with  you,  who  are  but  two 
yeani  hiB  senior,  to  call  him  *  son  1 '  Is 
it  thcrte  the  shoe  pinches,  my  dear  ? " 

**  NoiiAenac,  Robi-rt  But,  to  gire  up 
my  chiJd^ — even  to  Lama  I  " 

And  then  and  there  were  "  mur- 
miiririgfi  of  dLMtress;  **  tearR^  which  the 

aband  laughed  at,  while  he  felt  like 
ttg  his  own  to  them ;  then  submis- 
i  an<l  cheerfulness ;  the  consetit  given ; 
the  suit  pressed, — and  Elizabeth  walk- 
ing on  air,  breath  id  g  rose-sweet  atmos- 
pIjLTe?,  exhaling  light  in  an  aureole 
fltiuat  her. 

In  April  the  couple  were  betrothed, 

u1  in  September  they  expected  to  be 
icd-  Robbie  was  then  to  go  away 
I  College ;  the  young  married  pair  to 
tin  at  home  the  first  winter,  at  the 
ainiest  request  of  the  parents,  who 
laughingly  declared  that,  as  Louis  al- 
teady  spent  half  his  time  iu  the  family, 
it  would  make  no  material  change  when 
he  came  to  spend  all  of  it  there. 

Thus  affairs  stood  during  that  jilcas- 
ant  summer.  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 
natural  gift  for  building  cast! es-in -air, 
tiad  not  dreamed  that  life  could  be  so 
fall  of  happiness.  Every  sun  rose  in 
purple  anfl  ect  in  gold. 

Only  little  MDla,  the  darling,  had  not 
he^n  m  unwell  for  several  seasons.  Her 
paleacss  and  languor,  with  a  growing 
IrritAbillty  not  usual  with  her,  attracted 
the  anxietiea  of  her  parents  and  caused 
Mr.  Cameron  to  propoae  the  trip  to 
Kewport  of  which  Lissa  had  informed 
Uer  sister. 


The  morning  after  the/c'Cf,  Mr.  Came- 
ron and  Lotiia  rode  down  to  the  dty  in 
the  same  car  with  Grizaile,  9t:nior,  who 
wrote  an  order  on  his  tailor  for  a  new 
suit  of  the  best  cloth  for  Mr.  Dassel, 
who  refused  it,  with  great  good*ualure. 

*'Mrs,  Grizzle  wou*t  have  no  peace 
of  mind,  if  she  finds  you  refuse  to  jet  us 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  car&> 
lessnesB  of  our  boy.  Bam  isatdied  cold 
last  nighty  and  has  such  a  swelled  face 
that  he  wasn't  wiUin*  to  show  himself 
to  the  ladies  this  morning  or  htfd  a 
called  with  the  order  before  you  left  the 
house.** 

"  I  think  I  can  make  it  all  right  with 
lyirs.  Grizzle,  sir.  I  expect  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  her  this 
evening,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  lessen 
her  sense  of  obligation*^* 

"  Bhe^s  took  a  great  fancy  to  you, 
wife  has,"  continued  Grizzle,  leaning 
orer,  and  speaking  in  the  other's  ear. 
**  Bhe's  deM-set  on  having  you  under- 
take to  make  a  gentleman  out  of  our 
Bam.  I  tell  her  you  can't  make  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail, — ha,  ha  I  " 

"  O,  yes  you  can,"  was  the  cool  re- 
ply ;  **  I  have  done  things  far  more  im- 
possible." 

At  the  Oamerons*  breakfast^table,  that 
morning,  the  subject  of  the  intended 
trip  to  Newport  had  been  fully  disscuas- 
ed.  3Ir.  Cameron  had  consulted  the 
family  physician,  who  had  urged  at  least 
a  month  by  the  sea-side,  v^ith  plenty  of 
aalt-bftthing  and  ocean-breezes  for  Mil  la. 
Mre.  Cameron  was  to  go  with  her  child, 
accompanied  by  Sabrina,  as  attendant. 
Milla  was  loth  to  go;  cried,  and  said 
she  always  felt  best  at  home ;  but  thia 
very  nervousness  was  proof  of  the  need 
of  cliange,  and  her  objections  were 
overruled. 

Had  money  been  as  abundant  as 
wifihpa,  tho  family  would  have  accom- 
panied the  invalid  e/i  ma-Me  ;  but,  as  it 
w^fls,  Elizabeth  thought  best  to  save  her 
little  portion  for  that  autumn  journey 
the  very  thought  of  which  kept  her 
heart  in  such  sweet  tumult, 

Mr,  Cameron  never  got  away  from  his 
business  until  the  first  of  August,  and 
as  Sabrina  was  so  efficient  a  nurse,  there 
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Beemcd  no  reason  why  any  otber  should 
accompany  the  little  party. 

If  had  been  arranged  that  the  three 
'were  to  leave  on  the  next  Monday.  It 
was  some  project  connected  with  this 
plan  which  caused  Dassel  to  tell  Grizzle 
that  he  should  call,  that  evening,  on 
Mrs.  Grizzle.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
serious  business  with  Borden  &  De 
Witt. 

"  I  don*t  like  to  disappoint  them,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Cameron,  before  leaving 
him.  **  I  telegraphed  that  I  had  failed 
in  the  object  of  my  visit,  before  leaving 
St.  Louis ;  so  they  are  prepared  for  the 
truth.  I  don*t  understand  how  my 
cousin  Hitter  came  to  make  so  absurd  a 
mistake.  The  goods  offered  him  were 
different  in  quality  and  character  from 
those  stolen ;  they  were  offered  under 
price  by  their  owner,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  the  failure  of  his  little  one- 
horse  retail  store,  whose  affairs  had  be- 
come embarrassed, — as  he  plainly  proved 
when  we  took  an  officer  to  question 
him.  He  had  received  them  directly 
from  France,  through  a  relative  of  his, 
and  could  afford  to  sell  as  low,  or  lower, 
than  the  importers.  So,  it  all  fell 
through." 

**  And  you  got  hold  of  no  other  clue  ? " 

"  No.  It  is  my  opinion  the  goods 
never  left  this  city.  But,  here  wc  are — 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

Mr.  Dassel  went  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  interview,  giving  them 
clear  and  concise  accounts  of  all  he  had 
said  and  done  in  their  behalf,  in  St. 
Louis, — not  only  in  tracing  up  the  sus- 
pected goods,  but  in  setting  the  police 
of  the  city  to  work ;  so  that  if,  as  be- 
lieved, the  property  had  been  conveyed 
there,  they  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  it. 

The  firm  thanked  him  for  his  efforts, 
endeavoring  to  lessen  the  keen  chagrin 
which  he  evidently  felt  at  having  dis- 
appointed them,  and  put  them  to  ex- 
pense without  any  good  result.  They 
had  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity, 
and  since  he  had  failed  to  get  track  of 
the  stolen  goods,  were  convinced  it  was 
useless  to  look  farther  in  that  direc- 


tion. In  this  belief  Dassd  encouraged 
them. 

^*  I  would  have  remained  longer,  if  I 
had  seen  any  excuse  for  it,"  the  agent 
said,  in  conclusion ;  *^  but,  as  it  was,  I 
came  home  to  attend  to  my  duties  here. 
I  have  lost  my  reward" — laughing — 
"  but  I  have  had  a  peep  at  the  *  Great 
West'  and  the  *  Father  of  Waters,' 
which  1  suppose  ought  to  satisfy  me." 

lie  went  to  his  desk  and  looked  over 
what  had  accumulated  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  finished  his  work,  and  was  going 
down  the  steps  into  the  street,  when  he 
passed  Abel  Bellows,  the  porter.  He 
bowed,  as  he  always  did,  with  the  gra- 
cious courtesy  which  won  him  so  many 
hearts;  and  the  porter,  encouraged  by 
his  manner,  arrested  him  with — 

"  So,  you're  back  already,  are  you, 
MLstcr  Dassel  ? " 

"  Yes,  Abel.  How  have  you  fared  in 
my  absence  ?  You've  not  been  paying 
any  visits  to  Liberty-street,  eh  ? " 

This  was  where  poor  Bellows,  yield- 
ing to  the  fatal  weakness  so  well  known 
to  his  friends,  exchanged,  every  month, 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  wages  for  bits 
of  cards,  with  numbers  on  them,  which 
represented  to  his  diseased  eyes  more 
gorgeous  palaces  in  cloud-land  than 
could  stand  in  a  row  from  the  Park  to 
Union  Square,  had  they  all  taken  visible 
fonn  and  settled  themselves  down  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate. 

Usually  Bellows  took  all  jesting  on 
this  subject  with  a  deprecating  good- 
humor — which  was  as  if  to  say  he  knew 
he  deserved  it  all  for  his  folly ;  but  this 
morning  it  nettled  him — perhaps  be- 
cause Toddle  was  sick,  and  his  wife  had 
cried,  at  breakfast,  because  she  could 
not  take  him  to  the  country,  and  butter 
was  high,  and  flour  higher,  and  rent 
highest. 

'•  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dassel,"  he 
made  answer,  looking  straight  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  as  clear  and  far  colder 
than  his  own,  "  I've  got  a  ticket  in  a 
lottery  now,  which  I  calculate  will  draw 
a  prize,  enough  to  keep  me  and  mine 
comfortable." 

**  Ah !  said  Dassel,  passing  carelessly 
on,  "  that's  what  you  always  say." 
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lis  aint  the  Royal  Havana  lot-  had  not  their  twinkling  Bmile,  as  he  said, 

—doggedly.  "  About  that  little  article,  sir." 

le  Opera  House,  perhaps,"  added  "  What  ? " 

ung  gentleman,  hardly  knowing,  "  About  a  sleeve-button." 

If^  why  he  continued  to  chat  with  "  About    a    sleeve-button,"  repeated 

3ellows.  Dasse],  meeting  the  keen  glance  of  the 

either  it  aint  the  Opera  House,  porter  with  an  eye  like  a  little  child's, 

assel.    It's  a  ticket  I  bought  with  laughing  and  full  of  wonder, "  and  what 

lin  little  article ;  and  I  mean  to  in  the  name  of  logical  sequence  has  that 

>n  to  it,  till  the  time  comes  for  to  do  with  lottery-tickets  ? " 

i'  the  prize."  "  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Abel,  after  a 

hat  are  you  talking  about  ? "  blank  pause  of  half  a  moment,  *'  I  beg 

lething  significant,  or  intended  to  your  pardon  for  cracking  my  little  jokes 

in  the  porter's  tone,  caused  Das-  on  you,  Mr,  Dassel,"  and  touching  his 

turn  again  and  look  into  the  face,  hat,  the  porter  turned    to  his  work, 

f  so  merry  and  so  frank  that  it  while  the  correspondent  stepped  forth 

)ne  a  pleasant  sensation  to  meet  into  the  sunny  street,  humming  a  straiD 

was  clouded,  now,  and  the  eyes  from  "  Faust." 

[2b  he  continued.] 


MATERNITY. 

Like  a  pearl  left  on  the  shore 
When  the  ocean's  rage  is  o'er. 
So,  from  out  the  storm  and  strife 
Almost  overwhelming  life. 
My  dear  waif,  a  little  form. 
Fragile,  tender,  soft,  and  warm. 
In  my  happy  arms  found  rest, 
Nestled  to  my  loving  breast. 
Oft  and  oft  upon  my  bed 
Has  my  heart  looked  up,  and  said, 

*'  Oh,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ; 
Thou,  who  only  knowest  all — 
All  the  anguish  of  the  night, 
All  the  soft,  serene  delight. 
With  which  mothers  wake  to  find 

*  Day  before  them,  night  behind ; ' 
Knowest,  too,  how  brief  a  part 
In  the  lifetime  of  one  heart 
Are  the  moments,  in  which  press 
All  this  flood  of  blessedne-ss ; 
How,  through  all  the  ages  past. 
And  as  long  as  time  shall  last, 
Not  an  hour  but,  as  it  flies. 
Holds  such  pain-bought  ecstacies. 
Yet  unmoved  canst  bear  the  sight, 
In  Thy  silent,  heavenly  height, 
Never,  never,  did  my  heart 
Feel  as  now  how  great  Thou  art  I " 

And  yet  once  that  One  unseen 
Left  his  hiding-place  serene ; 
Once  half  shone  on  human  t^ht 
The  Divine  and  Infinite ; 
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Not  in  passionless  repose, 

But  as  sharer  of  our  woes : 
"  Bom  of  woman," — since  that  hour 

Has  her  curse  lost  half  its  power ; 

Since  He  came  its  sphere  within, 
"  Sorrow  "  has  joy's  servant  been : 

Now,  beneath  its  shadowing  wing, 

Lo,  our  sweetest  blessings  spring ; 

All  the  loves  and  hopes  which  start 

From  the  overflowing  heart ; 

All  familiar  joys  and  ties 

Gilded  as  with  parting  eyes ; 

All  the  silent  strength  of  faith 

Standing  face  to  face  with  death ; 

All  the  morning's  sweet  delight 

Dawning  on  the  stormy  night ; 

And  the  glad  return  once  more 

To  the  half-relinquished  shore. 

Doubly  beautifnl  to  view, 

With  its  old  joys  and  its  new : — 

Oh,  if  such  God's  curses  prove, 

What  must  be  His  full-orbed  love ! 

Ah,  thou  heaven-sent,  precious  thing, 

Thou  didst  need  such  heralding, 

Lest,  too  satisfied,  my  heart 

Dare  forget  from  whence  thou  art ; 

Dare  forget  thy  royal  rights 

In  my  fostering  delights  I 

And  how  tenderly  God  laid 

His  dear  hand  on  me,  and  said, 
"  I  have  noble  work  for  thee ; 

Come  aside  and  learn  of  me  ! " 

So  I  left  the  din  and  crowd. 

And  the  voices  gay  and  loud. 

And,  like  Mary,  did  repair. 

Hasting,  to  the  hills,  for  prayer ; 

And  in  sweet  retirement  then. 

Near  to  God  and  far  from  men. 

On  my  waiting  soul  did  ope 

All  the  glory  of  its  hope. 

And  my  heart,  once  light  and  free. 

Learned  the  mother's  mystery. 

Learned  love's  holy  cross  to  bear 

Of  sweet  sorrow  and  dear  care ; 

While,  each  day,  a  heavenly  voice 

Made  me  tremble  and  rejoice : 
*^  Lo,  the  Father  sends  to  thee 

A  soul  from  out  eternity ; 

Come  thou  to  the  border— there 

Its  angel  yields  it  to  thy  care  I " 

Now  returned  to  all  life's  charms, 
With  the  treasure  in  my  arms. 
Oh,  my  God,  from  this  ftdl  heart 
Let  the  vision  not  depart  I 
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Thk  bewitching  romiuicQ  of  De  Foe 
wtm^  as  most  people  are  aware,  not  all  a 
fiction.  It  had  just  that  sufficient  leaven 
or  grouDdwork  of  truth  which,  iilded 
bf  the  channing  BimpUcity  and  p^ve 
realism  of  the  gtyle^  has  aerred  for  eo 
many  generations  to  maintain  its  seduc- 
tive int€rest.  A  story  woven  out  of 
whole  cloth  would  never  Imve  had  the 
permanent  success  of  Robia»o!i  Cmaoe. 
The  poetic  tales  of  Byron  which  arc 
most  attractive^  and  which  Mr.  Murray 
ftlways  found  most  profitable,  arc  those 
in  which  rumor  identified  the  poet  with 
hero  of  his  song.  The  same  may  be 
of  a  great  number  of  celebrated 
and  romances ;  and  the  exami>le 
author  of  "  Pelham  "  has  doubt- 
Iras  been  prefigured  from  lime  imme- 
morial in  cases  where  antitjuity  hn«  ef- 
faced the  line  which  divides  history 
from  tradition.  Even  the  Arabian 
Nights,  whose  hold  on  jKipular  favor  ia 
largely  due,  like  that  of  Robinson  Cru- 
ioe,  to  a  quaint  but  imposiug  candor 
of  style,  were  doubtless  originally  based 
on  legends  partly  authentic,  and  were 
thus  started  down  the  roads  of  time 
with  a  CRtdit  which  remained  to  them 
long  after  itd  tangible  foundations  had 
crumbled  away.  It  would  seem  that  the 
ffjilt  which  preserves  literary  commodi- 
ties from  decay  h  very  apt  to  consist 
or  pure  truth  itself;  and  the  hypotheaia 
19  lortilied  by  the  practice  of  those  able 
write FB  who,  in  the  absence  of  facta  on 
which  to  build  their  structures,  arc  at 
Nuch  ingenious  pains  to  simulate  that 
Tcri table  air  which  ia  their  most  eflFect* 
ire  substitute. 

iJo  Poe  was  not  of  the  nixmber^  since 
he  had,  at  all  events,  a  Crusoe  in  Selkirk 
and  an  island  in  Juan  Fernandez.  He 
had  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  dimpling^ 
placid  ocean,  the  usually  gentle  but 
aoinetimes  implacably  cruel  eavagea,  all 
Of  which  were  needed  for  his  picture, 
In  the  accounts  lateJy  brought  by  ad- 


/-■.,.,_//.  ^.  ...  ■ . .. . 

vedturoua  Englishmen  from  the  South 
Sea.  In  laying  his  material  on  the  can- 
vas, h©  had  the  advantjiges  of  a  rare  eye 
for  color,  a  crisp,  rapid  touch,  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  intepe*'t  which 
attaches  to  details,  and  a  Pr*  tii 

feculty  for  thcjj"  accurate   a  u. 

Tet  the  succe^  of  Robinson  Crusoe  hafi 
not  sprung  from  these  qualihcations 
alone.  There  havo  been  exoteric  rcasotis 
for  it  no  less  than  esoteric  ones;  and 
these  have  lain  in  that  profound  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  that  chafing  againat 
social  restraints,  that  impatience  "svith 
the  hardness,  the  vice,  and  selfishness 
of  mankmd,  that  craving  for  luxurious, 
untroubled  solitude,  which  make  moat 
feeling  souls  at  intervals  of  their  experi- 
ence wish  that  they  too  might  fly  away 
to  some  beautiful  uninhabited  island, 
haply  *'  with  one  fair  spirit  for  its 
minister,"^'  where  the  world  could  be  left 
behind,  and  they  could  be  at  rest.  Thus 
the  finest  account  of  such  a  Ufe  which  ex- 
ists in  our  language,  apart  from  its  con- 
ventional attractions  to  mere  lovers  of 
the  marvellous,  is  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain affectionate  interest  bj  eenaitive 
and  imaginative  spLiita,  because  it  ia 
the  echt»  of  their  own  unspoken  aapira- 
tions  as  well  as  sometimes  the  suggester 
of  them.  I  feel  sure  that,  could  aocb 
dreamers  see  the  island  of  Juan  Feman- 
dez  itself — the  accepted  theatre  of  poor 
Robiuson^s  strange  monologic  drama — 
guch  yearnings  would  ftiequeotly  return 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  more  pictur- 
esque than  even  De  Foe's  sketch  of  it, 
more  romantic  than  it  appears  in  hia 
romantic  story. 

It  is  some  years  ago— it  matters  not 
how  many,  and  in  i*  ship  bound  it  mat- 
ters not  whither — that  I  found  myself 
in  the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude  and 
the  79th  of  west  longitude,  and  touched 
at  Juan  l*^emandex.  The  memory  of  the 
place  w\\\  i\eNet  V%^  ^<>\sw  m^  mva^ 
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and  a  brief  description  may  be  not  un- 
interesting. Our  first  sight  of  the  isl- 
and was  just  at  dawn  : 

**  The  morning  watch  was  come  ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  aod  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  ber  prow 
In  ftirrows  formed  by  that  majcetic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  ail  before  ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore." 

As  we  approached,  being  yet  at  a  great 
distance,  the  island  looked  a  mass  of 
immensely  high  rocks  covered  with 
moss ;  which  moss,  on  nearer  scrutiny, 
turned  out  to  be  heavy  forests  covering 
lofty  peaks.  The  latter  were  half  buried 
in  masses  of  cloud,  and  were  now  visi- 
ble, now  invisible,  as  the  fickle  air-cur- 
rents disturbed  the  cumuli  which  yet 
in  shifting  forms  continued  to  hang 
about  the  mountain-tops.  The  little 
harbor,  which  we  very  readily  found, 
and  which  was  named,  if  I  mistake  not, 
after  that  "proud  Cumberland"  who 
"  pranced  "  at  CuUoden,  faces  the  east, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  or 
horseshoe.  In  coming  towards  it,  but 
still  some  miles  away,  a  row  of  regular 
apertures  became  visible  in  the  face  of  a 
cliflf  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  our 
approach.  They  looked  so  like  a  bat- 
tery, that  one  had  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  how  unsuitable  their 
real  if  not  apparent  size  must  be  as 
embrasures  for  guns.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  holes  were  the  entrances  of  caverns 
or  chambers  in  the  rock,  in  which,  as 
we  were  assured,  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment formerly  imprisoned  convicts.  The 
stone  is  soft  and  porous,  and  the  felons, 
for  whom  the  island  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  Botany  Bay,  were  employed  in  gangs 
at  enlarging  the  subterranean  spaces 
which  nature  had  originally  formed. 
Cannon  were  planted  in  contiguous  gal- 
leries, and  a  garrison  held  the  place  in 
charge.  The  works  were  on  the  brow 
of  a  precipice  which  rises  boldly  from 
the  little  plain  below,  on  which  there 
nestled  at  that  time  a  little  town,  the 
dwelling-place  of  ofllcers  and  other 
functionaries  with  their  wives  and  at- 
tendants, and  such  few  small  traders  as 
are  commonly  found  at  such  posts.  All 
was  quiet  and  sleepy,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  2D   an    ingignificant    Bpaniab- 


American  garrison-town,  and,  nnvaried 
save  probably  by  the  delights  of  monte, 
aguardiente,  and  cigars,  life  rolled  in 
the  hamlet  monotonously  on. 

One  night  the  convicts  above  got 
tired  of  it ;  or  rather,  they  had  been 
tired  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
found  means  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
their  position  by  a  summary  process. 
In  brief,  they  surprised  the  sentinels, 
overcame  the  guard,  burst  down  upon 
the  plain  below,  slaughtered  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  having,  as  we  were 
told,  put  to  death  all  the  males  on  the 
island  not  of  their  own  party,  and  burn- 
ed most  of  the  dwellings,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  indolence  and 
vicious  excess  which  were  natural  to 
their  antecedents  and  situation.  Soon 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
many  lost  their  lives  in  brawls.  The 
others  lived  on,  following  the  bent  of 
their  own  gross  inclinations  in  compara- 
tive peace,  until  one  fine  morning  one 
of  the  few  men-of-war  then  comprised 
in  the  Chilian  navy  sailed  quietly  into 
Cumberland  harbor,  and  dropped  an- 
chor. The  consequences  may  readily  be 
guessed.  Tlie  surviving  convicts  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  animals ;  all  but 
one  or  two  were  shot  or  captured,  and, 
supposing  the  whole  to  have  been  thus 
disposed  of,  the  ship  departed.  Since 
these  events,  which  are  recited  partly 
from  memory  and  partly  fVom  a  journal 
as  received  from  residents  of  the  island 
at  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  Chilian 
authorities  have  not  again  endeavored 
to  carry  out  their  experiment  of  found- 
ing at  Juan  Fernandez  a  penal  colony. 
The  residents  referred  to  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  Chilians, 
and  we  suspected  that  some  of  the  nunh- 
ber  were  survivors  of  the  convict-gang 
who  had  managed  to  elude  the  crew  of 
the  man-of-war.  There  was  also  one 
negro,  and  a  white  North  American, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  mate  of 
a  whaler,  and  to  have  purposely  suffered 
himself  to  be  left  behind  by  his  ship 
some  years  before  oiu*  arrival.  The  man 
had  formed  a  connection  with  a  Chilian 
woman  on  the  island,  by  whom  he  sub- 
eequently  had  aeveral  childrem    He  ex- 
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pre^nod  the  intention  of  passing  the  re- 
nwindc^r  i>f  lu3  life  in  the  place,  and 
seemed  quite  happy  niiiJ  contented  with 
that  prci«pect, 

T\w  liou-MjH,  or  rather  huts,  in  which 
til.  lived,  were  BO  exactly  like 

R'  iisoe'p,  as  described  by  De 

FiKj,  iii  luiiUri.J  Jnirture,  fiind  appear- 
ance, a3  to  l'i%  I'M  lho3©  lamiliar  with 
ih©  fetory,  exceedingly  striking.  The 
bUabitaotd^  too,  wore  goat-*»kii>s,  anil 
Ibeir  primitiTe  and  shaggy  appearance 
wiii*  <fquaUy  suggestive  of  the  fanioua 
r0aiflnDi^.  They  knew  all  about  the 
IT,  and  about  Selkirk,  their  prede- 
DFi  on  the  island,  and  showed  a 
~^Te^  the  remains  of  a  log-hut,  and 
Tl^riouii  other  things  which  they  alleged 
the  Scotch  sailor  had  built,  lived  in,  or 
mad^".  They  were  uncouth,  but  kindly 
fiugh,  and  althaugh  they  would  part 
[ih  their  poultry,  of  which  they  had 
plenty,  for  neither  love  nor  mon«y,  tlioy 
madi*  not  the  least  objection  to  our  tak* 
Uig  freely,  peaches,  quinces,  %6,  and 
gmpe^  with  which  the  place  nbonnda. 
Of  the  Yvgetables  common  with  us  they 
hod  few.  One  of  our  party  offered  a 
ildUar  for  a  bunch  of  onions  he  saw,  but 
the  owner  refused  it.  Water  waa  good 
and  plenty,  and  a  charge  of  three  dol- 
lars was  levied  on  each  Ahip  taking  it, 
without  regard  to  fjuantity.  To  get  it, 
caaka  arc  floatevl  to  tbe  sliore,  ^led,  and 
towed  back  again.  Of  ittjmtrflienta  the^e 
people  had  no  lack,  a^  eonie  of  our 
dhip^s  company  tested  to  their  disad* 
vantage.  The  price  waa  a  teal — the 
eighth  of  a  dollar— the  glass,  and  the 
fituff  was  very  like  liquid  fire.  Goat^ 
wtTB  numerous,  and  were  said  to  be 
»tlll  more  so  at  a  smaller  island,  called 
Goat  laliind,  nine  miles  distant.  Horses, 
too,  of  H  small  breed,  somewhat  like  the 
Mexican  mustang,  ran  wild  over  Juan 
F«mande7^  their  ancestors  having  been 
broQght  hither,  it  b  said,  by  the  early 
buccftoeent.  It  was  extraordinary  and 
Ofiiit  picturesque  to  see  these  creatures 
nishing  in  frantic  play  over  the  hilla, 
and  ocxiasionally  appearing  on  heights 
Uiut  lookt*d  inaccessible,  where  they 
Rtood  in  iK>feB  as  if  conscious  of  adding 
ta  th0 ^raodeur  and  lyeimiyoi  the  scene, 


and  sought  to  impress  it  indelibly  on 
the  recollection  of  the  spectator.  For- 
tunately for  them,  wild  oats  grow  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  island,  but 
whether  grain  is  indigenous  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  state.  Fijih  of  choice 
sorts  are  reported  to  awann  in  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  and  wild  fowl  of  different 
kinds  we  saw  in  plenty. 

Robinson  Crusoc^s  Island  has  about 
the  same  area  as  our  own  beautiful 
Staten  Island,  being  some  fifteen  miles 
long  by  five  or  six  wide*  Topographi- 
cally the  two  could  scarcely  be  more 
different,  the  former  being  wild  and 
bold  in  contour,  despite  the  smiling 
valleys  which  divide  its  rugged  prom- 
ontories, and  furnishing,  as  it  does,  pri> 
ducta  almost  tropical,  although  thirty- 
three  degrees  from  the  line.  Boxwood 
and  mahogany  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
forests,  and  stone  easily  available  for 
building  is  inexhaustible.  It  would  be 
difficult  inde4?d  for  imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  spot  where  the  favors  of  Nature 
should  bo  more  bountifully  bestowed, 
or  where,  const^quently,  hfe  could  be 
enjoyed,  physically  speaking,  with  such 
comparative  case.  Besides  tliis,  it  lies 
in  the  track  of  all  ships  doubling  Cape 
Honi,  and  i>ouod  anywhere  save  to  and 
from  AuBtralia;  a  circumstance  which 
would  make  the  island  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  United  States,  and  one 
which,  if  it  could  be  honorably  man- 
aged, thia  country  should  certainly  pos- 
sess. Tliis,  however,  is  the  prosaic  view, 
easenttally  opposite  to  the  one  with 
which  we  set  out.  It  is  a  mere  com- 
mercial speculation,  unworthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  that  spirit  of  poetry  with 
which,  to  my  eyes,  the  balmy  atmos- 
phere of  Rfibtnson  Crusoe -s  Island  is 
impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded and  halloweii. 

The  characteristic  of  the  place  is  that 
of  wdld  and  mysterious  beauty.  Travel- 
ling much  in  a  time  comparatively 
short,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  spot  ao 
fiill  of  curious  nooks  and  comers,  of 
unexpected  view9,  of  effects  which,  con- 
sidering the  area  wherein  they  arc  dia- 
played^  may  be  called  sur^risisv!^^ 
grand.  Metti\w\n\^.  \:\v^  TOOwit \&  ^o«^2mA. 
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by  the  appearance  of  plenty,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  calm  and  security  comes  with 
gazing  at  the  gently-rolling  plains  and 
the  brightly-fertile  valleys.  De  Foe 
never  saw  this  island  in  the  flesh,  but 
his  imagination  was  vivid  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity.  I  can  well 
believe  that  Alexander  Selkirk  loved 
not  to  leave  it.  I  can  well  understand 
the  desertion  of  our  friend,  the  whaler's 
mate,  even  although  his  dusky  partner 
could  not  boast,  like  Byron's  island- 
maid,  of 

"  Eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spoil, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep." 

Here  were  indeed  a  retreat  to  live,  to 
love,  to  dream  in,  apart  from  the  strug- 


gles, the  envies,  the  hypociiflies  of  dvil- 
ization,  and  with  small  need  of  the  lux- 
uries or  even  of  the  comforts  it  supplies ; 
here,  a  secluded  place  of  rest,  where, 
with  a  few  kindred  souls,  life  might 
glide  sweetly  and  calmly  on  till  its 
close — a  haven  exempt  from  the  roar  of 
traffic  or  of  strife,  a  bower  where  one 
might  waken  without  fear,  and  "  sleep 
in  spite  of  thunder."  The  hour  of  quit- 
ting Juan  Fernandez  was  for  me  tinged 
with  regret ;  a  regret  not  to  be  foigot- 
ten  if  now  less  keenly  felt  than  when, 
leaning  over  the  taffirail,  I  gazed  toward 
the  space  it  last  had  occupied  long  after 
the  lovely  island  had  ceased  to  be  visi- 
ble even  as  a  blue  speck  upon  the  hori- 
zon. 


It  is 


WHAT  A  NEWSPAPER  SHOULD  BE. 
L  strange  fact,  notwithstanding ,    and  an  organ  of  public  opinion. 


In  the 


the  general  circulation,  the  acknowl- 
edged power  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  importance  as  an  organ  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  newspaper  press,  that  no 
work  has  been  written  aiming  to  state 
the  theory  of  conducting  a  public  jour- 
nal, and  the  proper  mode  of  putting  the 
theory  into  practice.  Wliat  is  meant,  is, 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
journalism.  Like  every  other  mundane 
agency,  it  must  have  its  laws.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  certain  laws  of  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  to  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  public  journals  must 
conform  if  they  would  become  a  real 
power  in  the  community,  or  realize  a 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
It  is  purposed  in  this  article  to  endeavor 
not  only  to  suggest,  with  all  diffidence, 
the  true  theory  of  successful  journalism, 
but  to  indicate,  as  far  as  the  writer  can, 
what  must  be  the  prominent  features 
of  the  great  newspaper  of  the  future. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  daily 
paper,  which  is  very  generally  overlook- 
ed. A  public  journal  has  a  two-fold 
tt^ect    It  IB  at  ouce  a  record  of  news 


minda  of  most  persons  it  is,  besides,  an 
educator  or  creator  of  public  opinion, 
which  to  the  writer  seems  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  correct  conception  of  the 
functions  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  this  country  to  raise 
money  to  start  journals  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  current  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  value  of  such  papers  may  be 
questioned,  because  the  true  function 
of  a  journal  is  to  represent  rather  than 
to  create  public  opinion ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  can  be  ac- 
complished save  under  peculiarly  favor- 
able conditions.  It  is  the  experience 
of  nearly  every  person  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  an  organ 
having  this  end  in  view,  that  every 
such  journal  has  failed  in  the  attempt. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances  might  be  cited,  but  the 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  must  suffice. 

A  condensed  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  modem  newspaper  will 
furnish,  perhaps,  the  clearest  conception 
of  the  various  functions  which  it  ftilflls. 
At  first  the  newspaper  was  (in  England) 
an  occasional  publication,  designed  to 
supply  the  public  with  some  of  tha 


portant  news  of  the  time,  Con- 
tieously  with  thk  Qazette^  or  po^t^ 
bllshed  pamphlets^  or  occasional 
als,  rcpresentinpf  some  pha»e  of 
)  opinion^  whicti  iu  this  way  foand 

Em  in  print  In  the  course 
thffte  two  Tery  d Liferent  func- 
re  blended  in  what  was  callijd 
ipaper,  or  public  journal.  Later 
I  third  feature  was  added  by  the 
Btile  portion  of  the  community, 
■ikixig  advantage  of  the  circula- 
Khe  paper,  paid  for  the  priyilege 
ftying  a  apace  in  its  columna  with 
ifemcnta  of  their  wares.  Thus  we 
the  three  features  of  the  modCTO 
al,  to  wit :  1.  Its  connection  with 
uainess  public  in  its  advertising 
ns ;  2.  its  record  of  current  events 
news  columns ;  S.  and  lastly,  and 
it  of  all,  in  its  editorial  columns, 
M-ftct^r  as  a  representative  of  the 
18  phases  of  public  opinion.  And 
niion  luay  be  made  of  typog- 
Beeoiingty  by  common  con- 
largest  type  is  given  to  the 
Dn  of  opinion ;  next^  in  order 
lis  that  in  which  is  set  the  news 
ay,  arranged  in  the  order  of  its 
and  lastly,  the  adrcrtiiseuientH, 
I  regards  typograpbical  promi- 
"are,  iu  every  well-regulated  news- 
.  made  subordinate  to  the  news 
Korlals. 

Pilot  at  all  im probable  but  that, 
ic,  there  may  be  a  division  among 
y^  corresponding  to  the  three 
■just  f^pecified ;  e,  g«,  some  papers 
)K  printed  simply  for  advertise* 
,  others  for  news  and  otbers  still 
■psentations  of  public  opinion  on 
Bttyents,  In  fact,  this  process  is 
[Sing  on^  as  is  seen  by  the  estab- 
9Dt  within  i\\^  last  twenty  or  twen- 
f  years  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
ft  special  wanta  of  certain  portions 
e  commuxiity.  There  are  news- 
s  published  Uvday  which  are  noted 
0  fiilne^,  fh?shnes8^  and  variety  of 
news  rather  than  for  their  value  as 
iimta  of  public  opinion.  In  £ng- 
again,  wbvre  the  population  is 
'  and  the  numbrr  of  educated  men 
\  is  greater  thAu  in  the  United 
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States,  there  is  a  clafls  of  papers  such  as 
the  Sttturdity  Jimiew^  Spectator,  Ecjmo- 
mist  J  Examiner ^  Lond&n  J^emew^  and 
othere  of  like  character,  which  do  not 
profeijd  to  give  any  news,  have  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  business  world,  and 
attract  attention  solely  by  the  vigor 
and  ability  of  their  editorials  and  criti' 
cisms.  Bimilar  papers,  but  le^a  perfect, 
such  aa  the  Bound  TaUe  and  Natum^  are 
to  be  tound  here,  and  their  number  is 
certain  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
our  population.  But  before  such  a  di- 
vision as  has  been  indicated  can  take 
place  among  journals — if  ever  it  does 
completely — it  is  clear  that  the  paper 
which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  best  theory  as  regards  its  business 
department,  which  displays  the  greatest 
activity  and  enterprise  in  its  news  de- 
partment, and  which  exhibits  in  its 
editorial  columns  a  proper  conception 
of  its  function  as  a  representative  of 
public  opinion^uch  an  one  will  be  the 
leading  newspaper  in  the  country. 

What  should  be,  in  the  writer's  esti- 
mation, the  prominent  features  of  the 
newspaper  that  would  aspire  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  jounuilisni,  are 
now  to  be  designated.  B*-'ginning  with 
the  advertising  department,  the  rule 
should  be  inflexible  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  an  ab- 
solute clem  ocracy.  All  advertisers  should 
be  treated  exactly  alike,  whether  mil- 
lionaires or  servatit-girls,  so  far  as  typ- 
ograpbical  prominence  is  concerned. 
The  one  may  take  three  lines,  and  the 
other  as  niftny  cohinins ;  but  the  fonner 
must  have  the  same  show,  typographic- 
ally, as  the  latter.  Special  attention  U 
directed  to  this  point,  because  igno* 
ranee  of  its  importance  is  the  sole  ob* 
stacle  to  the  success  of  some  of  our 
most  proiniount  joumiils.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  rule  was  first  discovered  by 
the  London  Tim£^.  The  readers  of  that 
great  paper,  if  they  will  take  the  paina 
to  examine  it,  will  notice  that  all  its 
advertisements  arc  printed  in  the  same 
size  of  type,  and  that  they  are  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  news  and  editorial 
dcpartmeuts  as  rcgaTd*  ty^c^^t^i^ii^'c^ 
prominence.   T\i\^  T\3\<i,  V\\Xsl  ^^  ^^^r^I 
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n^Iatlan  that  the  cidyertisetDentB  mtist 
be  changed  with  every  issue,  is  one  te* 
cret  of  the  financial  Buccess  of  the  lead- 
iDg  newspapers  in  England^  and  of  sncli 
of  the  American  jonrnalB  as  conform 
thereto.  Examine  the  point  more  close- 
ly ♦  The  ]>ersons  who  wish  their  adver- 
tiBemcDtd  to  appear  in  extra  large  type, 
ftiid  who  desire  them  to  remain  un* 
changed  for  some  time,  are  generally 
quack  doctors,  venders  of  patent  medi- 
cines, railroad,  insurance,  and  other 
companies;  if  the  publisher  accedes 
to  their  demands,  he  loses  the  small  ad- 
yertisements,  which  are  the  life  of  the 
hunnefls  department  of  a  paper.  The 
number  of  these  latter  is  the  true  index 
of  thi'  vitality  of  a  journal.  Marriages, 
deaths,  employment  sought  and  employ- 
ment offered,  houses  for  sale  or  to  let 
and  houses  wanted,  articles  lost  and 
articles  found,  boarding  and  boarders, 
musical  instruments  to  hire  or  for  sale, 
furniture  to  be  sold  at  auction,  person- 
als^ and  80  on  through  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  the  wants  of  society — tbe«e  are 
always  to  be  found  among  the  smaller 
advertisements,  and  give  interest  to  the 
advcrtisiog  columns;  these,  moreover, 
ai^  sure  to  be  driven  away  from  the 
newspaper  which  grants  to  the  advertise- 
menta  of  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the 
aewing-machine  company  or  the  insur- 
ance company  a  typographical  *promi* 
nence  that  overshadows  them.  So  in- 
variable  is  this  rule^  that  a  person  who 
desires  to  ascertain  which  of  all  the 
papers  in  a  city  is  the  most  prosperous, 
haa  but  to  select  the  one  which  con- 
tains the  largest  number  of  small  adver- 
tiscments:  he  will  find,  also,  that  in 
this  paper  all  the  advertisements  are  set 
in  type  of  a  uniform  size.  Guided  by 
this  rule,  be  will  select,  for  example,  the 
Herald^  in  New  York,  as  surpassing  its 
city  competitotiB  in  circulation  and 
amount  of  business;  the  L^g«r^  in 
Philadelphia,  the  dnnmercial,  in  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  the  aelection  will  prove  to  be 
correct  This  principle,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, ia  not  an  American  discovery. 
It  WM  at  first  copied  from  the  London 
TimysB  by  the  New  York  Herald,  and, 
Btinnge   to  fay,  notwitbatandliig  iht 


amazing  business  success  of  the  latter 
paper,  to  this  day  all  ita  metropoUtaa 
competitors  riolate  this  simple  rule,  and 
to  their  own  detriment.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, however,  that  a  publislier  yielda 
to  the  temptation  to  take  two»  four,  or 
five  hundred  dollars  firom  a  vender  of 
some  nostrum  for  giving  his  notice  a 
typographical  prominence  above  all  the 
other  adveTtisements,  forgetting  that 
the  apparent  gain  at  the  time  is  re^dl; 
a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  th« 
course  of  a  year. 

Next  in  order  is  the  news  department 
of  a  journal.  And  here  the  rule  is  very 
simple*  All  the  news  should  be  given 
regardless  of  parties  or  pensons,  and 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  personal 
or  partiBan  bias.  Headers  of  newspapen 
expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  to 
be  honestly  dealt  with.  According  to 
Burke^s  definition,  a  daily  newspaper  is 
the  history  of  the  world  for  one  day, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  mch 
rality  that  the  news  should  not  be  dis- 
torted. One  of  the  moat  reprehensible 
features  of  partisan  jouj-nalism  in  the 
United  States  is  the  almost  univcr^ 
diitregard  of  this  principle.  Republican 
papers,  if  they  do  not  actually  distort^ 
color  their  political  news  to  suit  per- 
sonal or  partisan  prejudices ;  and  dem- 
ocratic papers  are  fully  ea  guilty.  Boine 
bue  has  said  that  it  seems  as  if  most 
American  editors  conducted  their  sheets 
on  the  theory  that  men  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  to  wit:  first,  and  most 
numerous,  fools;  second,  and  lesa  nu- 
merous, partisans ;  third,  and  least  nu- 
merous, wise  men ;  whereas^  just  the 
reverse  b  the  case.  The  begt  journals, 
as  they  are  the  most  succesBrQl  in  Uie 
end,  are  those  which  have  the  bigl 
estimation  of  the  intelligence  of  t' 
readers.  These  remarks  may  seem  to  * 
be  mere  truisms.  80  they  are.  Yet  the 
writer  would  urge  them  as  strongly  as 
he  can  because  the  rule  of  printing  ao* 
curate  and  truth fbl  reports  of  political 
as  well  as  of  miBcellaneous  events,  which 
seems  so  obvious,  is  so  very  generally 
disregarded ;  and  it  is  right  here  that  so 
many  American  journals  fail.  The  un- 
^0Tt\k3    v|^\»^tA*^  VVvfi   d^a^tClona   and 
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ksed  lie^s  wbicb  fill  the  colmnnB 
r  party  papers  during  a  preaiden- 
tovafw  arc  a  tiifl^rrace  to  the  moral 
(»r  the  cc»inmuQity,  and  for  which 
ily  conBoUtion  is  that  the  journals 
nd  to  the  greatest  extent  are 

(  esteemed  and  the  least  patron- 
I  large  citiea,  an  enlightened 
ament    haa    compelled    the 

papers  to  refrain  from  printing 

1  news^  BO  that  now  the  reports 
Btings  and  the  statcmenta  of  politi- 
ponenta  are^  in  the  main,  correctly 
The  New  York  BeroM,  it  is 
IT  to  eay,  waa  the  first  American 
lAper  to  imitate  the  London  Tim^9 
I  particular, 

tre  13  one  feature  of  the  news  dc- 
icDt  of  the  joiimals  of  the  day 
I  has  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
itood  even  by  the  conductors  of 
^esi.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
•eat  advance  in  the  means  of  com- 
ation,  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
aph,  has  added  to  the  value  of 

This  is  true,  but  not  in  the  gen- 
eptcd  Bcnse.  The  t/^legraph 
oyed    the  monopolizing  char- 

^he  most  enterprising  journals, 
preciate  this^  imagine  every  tele- 
in  the  country  to  be  swept  away 
ight.  Theno  would  Ikj  at  once  an 
ions  demand  for  the  New  York 
L  Now,  the  merchant  in  Oincin- 
Cbicago,  St.  Louis^  New  Orleanaf 
n  Francisco,  obtains  in  hia  local 
i  the  quotAtjona  of  the  London, 
pool,  and  New  York  marketa  quite 
n  a4  the  merchant  in  New  York, 
local  paper  were  dependent  upon 

^York  journals  for  these  reporta, 
elition  of  business  would  incite 
lerchant  to  procure  a  copy  of  a 
^ork  paper  as  early  as  posaible^ 
Bb  secure  the  desired  news  in 
Pl  of  its  appearance  in  his  local 
lapcr.  But  the  telegraphic  news 
io«i^  such  as  the  Associated  Press  in 
mntry,  and  Reutcr,  Wolf,  and  Hiver 
irope,  have  annihilated  the  mo- 
f  of  news  inhering  in  any  single 
y,  and  built  up  local  papers  all 
iJie  country,  which,  in  their  own 
quite  oqiml  to  tht  so-called 


metropolitan  presa.    Any  one  who  will 

examine  a  leading  journal  of  Cincinnati^ 
Chicago,  Bt.  Louies  or  of  several  other 
cities  that  might  be  named,  will  find 
that  it  is  not  inferior,  as  regards  news, 
to  a  New  York  paper.  It  has  the  same 
cable  despatches,  the  same  market  re- 
porta,  and  almost  as  full  details  of  cur- 
rent news  from  every  quarter.  In  fact, 
the  telegraph  and  the  associated  agencies 
for  obtaining  and  distributing  news  are 
a  check  to  individual  enterprise.  The 
result  has  been  to  create  important 'cen- 
tres of  news  all  over  the  country,  which, 
while  it  prevents  one  or  two  leading 
papers  from  having  a  monopoly  of  tha 
news,  is  yet  a  positive  advantage  to  the 
reading  community  and  to  the  press. 

This  important  consideration  brings 
to  view  the  direction  in  which  American 
newspapers  must  hereafter  work  to  add 
to  their  value  and  attractiveness.  The 
fact  once  accepted — as  accepte<l  it  must 
be^ — that  the  news  in  one  journal  is  no 
longer  the  special  mark  of  it*^  superior- 
ity over  another  journal,  publishers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  upon  other  mc^ans 
than  the  mere  collection  of  current  items 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  pa- 
pers. First,  they  will  have  to  reflect 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  time ; 
but  of  this  more  hereafter.  Secondly, 
they  will  have  to  employ  a  higher  order 
of  talent  than  they  do  to-day.  Men  or 
women  who  can  write  intelligently, 
forcibly,  gracefully,  and  attractively, 
must  be  sought  after,  and,  when  found, 
their  services  secured  almost  without 
regard  to  cost.  Third,  the  leading 
newspapers  must  be  printed  on  larger 
sheets,  and  the  number  of  their  depart- 
ments extended.  It  is  «*nly  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-tfve  years  that 
journals  have  printed  marine  news, 
market  reports,  and  financial  articles;  yet 
in  these  the  entire  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  deeply  interested,  and  upon  them, 
in  great  measure,  depends.  Abd  here 
reference  should  be  made  to  a  peculiar- 
ity of  American  journalism,  which  it 
haa  borrowed  from  the  English  press, 
and  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  gen- 
ius of  o\ir  inftUt\vlVQtV6^V\x.v  \\a  wvcrec^* 
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pcDfiflble  to  tliat  part  of  the  paper  in 
which  the  editor  sj>eftka  not  for  himsclff 
but  for  the  public,  to  wit :  the  editorial  ' 
columns.  The  use  of  tee  iiiBtead  of  / 
siiDpIy  means  that  the  editor  expresses 
not  his  own  opinions  alone^  but  those  of 
the  persons  whom  he  represents,  whether 
a  political  party  or  the  entire  commu- 
nity. If  editors  and  persons  otherwise 
interested  in  the  public  press  would 
but  reflect,  they  would  perceive  that 
the  only  defentdbletheory  of  anonymous 
joufnalism  is  its  impersonality,  whence 
arises  itd  value  as  an  expression  of  the 
g^fncral  sense  of  the  community.  But  in 
all  the  departments  besides  the  editorial, 
tlic  American  press  would  gain  by  copy- 
ing the  personal  character  of  the  Paris 
press.  In  France  Journalism  is  Bi>eciany 
honored  through  its  representatives. 
Editors  in  that  country  are  looked  up 
to  as  leaders  of  the  literaiy  and  artistic 
taste  of  the  community  j  they  oct^upy 
the  most  enviable  positions  in  society  ; 
1>licy  are  elected  to  the  Academy  and 
are  made  members  of  the  government. 
But  they  rec^eive  no  such  honors  in  this 
country,  nor  will  they  until  tlie  pub- 
lisher of  some  great  newspaper  has  the 
wit  to  discern  the  attractiveness  which 
would  be  added  to  its  columns  by  al- 
lowing writers  to  make  names  for  them- 
selves. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  is  one  department  of  metro- 
politan, and,  indeed^  of  Americnn  jour- 
nalism, which  has  fallen  into  great  dis- 
repute, and  that  is  its  correspondence. 
Our  newspapers  being  generally  con- 
ductjed  for  personal  or  party  profit,  and 
their  correspondents  and  reporters  hav- 
ing no  chance  to  distinguish  1<henif*lvea, 
the  department  entrusted  to  them  raake^ 
little  or  no  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  It  contains,  in  most  instances, 
only  a  rehash  of  the  news  previously 
announced  by  the  telegraph,  written 
unattractively,  and  gmmished  by  such 
patient  eomusonplmcefi  as  the  theme  in 
han/i  may  suggest.  In  some  instances 
circumstances  have  compelled  news- 
papers  to  permit  certain  of  their  cor- 
respondents to  append  their  names  to 
their  letter^  nsd  the  result  baa  ahown 


how  great  would  be  the  infiueuce  tipon 
writers  and  readers  alike  if  tbia  syMein 
were  more  general  In  order  to  fix  the 
responsibiUty,  during  the  war,  for  stAt*^ 
meats  made  in  letters  from  the  variotu 
Union  armies,  the  War  Department 
ordered  tlie  correspondents  of  tin*  pr»B 
to  append  their  names  in  print  to  their 
published  letters.  One  effect  of  thi« 
was  to  make  some  men  almost  eminent 
Crouttse  and  Swinton,  of  the  Kefv 
Tork  JViTMt,  Bmalley,  of  the  THbuM^ 
Colbum,  Stillson,  and  Townsc^nd,  of  tlie 
WarU^  Shanks,  of  the  Herakt,  ''  Carle- 
ton,"  of  the  Boston  Jimmal,  *'  Mac,"  of 
the  Cincinnati  Cofnmereial^  "  Agate/*  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gaeette^  and  several  oth' 
ers,  became  well  and  honoral)ly  known 
throughout  the  country  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  war  records  and  their  power  of 
graphic  description.  It  is  easy  to  tin- 
derstand  how  purely  selfish  considera- 
tions have  led  the  conductors  of  our 
newspapers  to  withhold  from  the  public 
the  names  of  their  contributors ;  but  tb« 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  dcHtructlon 
of  the  monopoly  of  news,  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  every  day,  will  force  the 
leading  journals  to  employ  abler  wntnn 
than  they  do  now,  and  to  set  before 
them,  in  addition  to  the  attraction  of  a 
good  salary,  the  chance  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  themselves.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Bonner^s  success  in  publishing  a 
weekly  story  paper  is  very  simple,  and 
his  plan  easily  could  be  copied  by  every 
one  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York. 
He  engaged,  without  regard  to  cost,  the 
most  attractive  writers  in  the  story> tell- 
ing field,  and,  by  the  munificent  iuduec- 
ments  that  were  offered,  cbtained  as 
contributors  nearly  all  the  celebritiw  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  an  eno^ 
mous  circulation  for  the  Ledgrt^  and  ft 
handsome  fortune  for  its  owner*  Whik 
urging  that  the  editorial  opinions  of  a 
jounial  should  be  anonymous,  it  should 
also  be  insisted  that  in  the  other  depart- 
ment^  an  opportunity  be  given  for  the 
dev^  !  of  individual  talent*    Tbt 

prc:  1  of  jnnrnslism,  in  fhia  re- 

spect, i^  npere  which 

use  the  '  iaim  to  rufi- 

TQAiftii  i\ia  i\uQiu%\\%  ^i  lVi«  l\m<&,  uia  tn 
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the  exponenta  of  the  notions 
1^  or  C,  who  writ^  for  tbem^  and 
if  honest,  wonld  sign  their  names 
til  producti<»ns.  The  habit  of  the 
z  to  associate  certnin  journals  with 
ular  individuals  (sach  as  the  Trib- 
ith  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Tifru:s  with  Mr. 
ond,  or  the  Philadelphia  Pr«**  with 
orney)  plainly  shows  that  it  do^s 
>nfiider  that  such  papere  represent 
^ona. 

■icuasing  the  editorial  funcdons 
Hfti  journal,  the  writer  will  Prob- 
st con  strained  to  advance  views 
^Bi  the  public  is  unprepared  and 
HiAj  be  severely  criticised.  At 
B start  the  averment  is  made  that 
B  journal  has  no  business  to  have 
^  its  own.  More  than  that,  if  it 
I  attain  to  the  highest  position  in 
alism,  it  mast  not  accept  from  anjf 
1  or  any  party  the  views  which  it 
iflvance.  To  go  still  farther,  it 
1  pay  no  heed  to  consistency. 
•  should  it  be  influenced  by  the 
tst  the  viewft  eirprcased  in  it  to-day 
rt  those  of  last  week,  or  may  not  bo 
of  the  week  to  come.  To  repeat,  a 
td  has  no  business  to  have  opinions 
own.  Its  editorial  colurana  should 
It  as  fait b fill  a  record  of  public 
)n8  as  it5  news  columns  do  of  cur- 
rent*. The  discovery,  o  f  this  theory 
Irst  wm\q  by  the  London  Titn^. 
Lin  the  belief  of  the  writer,  a  dis- 
■fl  important  in  journalism  as  the 
Rm  of  the  g^pinn in g- jenny  in  man- 
ires,  or  of  the  steam-engine  in  me- 
ss. As  has  been  stated  already, 
klue  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  a 
iftper  ia  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
er  of  persons  whose  views  they 
lent.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  in- 
iDt  of  another  planet  to  visit  Lon- 
»r  Kew  York  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  what  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
the  United  States  were  thinking 
iphat  were  their  views  upon  the 
nd  political  questions  of  the 
journal  which  should  most 
reflect  the  thought  of  the 
Ihe  community  would  be  to  him 
|rt  valuable  and  the  only  one 
»  woaJd  care  to  rea±     There  ia 


no  delusion  more  prevalent  among  edit* 
org,  as  there  is  none  more  groundless, 
than  that  they  form  or  lead  public  opin- 
ion. They  can  do  neither.  Public  opin- 
ion is  created  or  moulded  by  public 
events,  by  the  action  of  viailile  forces, 
such  as  the  fluctuations  of  commerce^ 
the  operations  of  armies,  changes  in 
population,  the  riise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  reli|?ioU8  and  industrial  organizations, 
the  play  of  human  passions  and  preju* 
dices,  and  the  ox)iiflict5  of  races.  It  is 
sheer  conceit  on  the  part  of  any  editor 
to  suppose  that  hi»  notions  or  hU  specu- 
lations are  of  the  slightest  possible  im- 
portance except  in  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  community,  or  a 
portion  of  the  community,  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  Let  no  one  infer 
that,  in  advancing  this  proposition,  the 
writer  would  debase  the  function  of  an 
editor.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  ele- 
vate it  to  its  highest  point  by  sqjarat- 
ing  it  frt^m  all  personal  eooeeit  and  the 
ttdvocicy  of  merely  personal  notions. 
The  careful  reader  of  the  London  Tinwjt 
for  years  must  have  noticed  that  it  has 
espoused  in  turn  almost  every  phuso  of 
British  politico.  It  has  been  radical, 
tory,  whig,  and  conservative ;  it  h.'is 
l)eeu  for  the  Church  and  against  the 
Church,  for  war  and  lor  peact^,  withuut 
so  much  as  thinking  whether  it  was 
consistent  or  inconsistent.  And  tlie 
rt^ason  why  the  American  press  is  ctun- 
pelled  to  quoto  so  CVwely  and  so  fre- 
quently ft-om  it,  is  Ixjcause  it  represents 
the  average  public  sentiment  of  the 
governing  class  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  journal  in  France  which  is  its 
counterpart  in  this  respect;  hence,  in 
reprinting  articles  from  the  French  pa- 
pers, the  American  press  is  compelled 
to  state  the  political  status  either  of  the 
authors  or  of  the  uewspapers  them- 
selves. In  this  country  the  jounial 
which  has  the  clearest  conception  of 
this  idea  of  the  editorial  functions  is 
the  New  York  Herald^  and  its  very  large 
circulation  shows  that  its  apparent 
fickleness  must  be  controlled  by  some 
principle  which  is  satinlkctory  to  tbo 
general  public.  Y^t  \1  ttiV\&  ^^ix^  \i»x 
short  of  w'b&t  &  gttLoX  ot^coi  c^l  1^\)^^ctfL 
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opinion  should  be  by  reason  of  its  utter 
want  of  moral  tone*  It  la  ne?er  in 
earnest ;  whereas  the  public^  when  its 
mind  is  excited  by  paBsion^  or  prejudice, 
or  righteous  indignation,  is  terribly  in 
earnest.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of 
all  the  manifestations  of  popular  senti- 
ment is,  they  are  almost  always  Incited 
by  the  better  inatinots  of  human  naturt\ 
and  that  the  object  to  whicli  they  tend 
is  a  disinterested  one.  Perhaps  the  con- 
duct of  an  audience  at  a  theatre,  first 
instanced  by  Macaulay,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  mode  in  wbich  public  sentiment 
expresses  itself.  Go  to  that  theatre 
which  is  patronized  by  the  lowest  of 
the  population,  and  it  will  be  found,  in 
a  representation  on  the  stage  of  the  con- 
test between  vice  and  virtue,  the  tri- 
umph of  virtue  is  always  applauded  by 
the  gods  of  the  gallery.  The  utterance 
of  a  patriotic  sentiment^  an  appeal  to 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  the  rescue 
of  innocence  from  the  grip  of  vice,  are 
sure  to  evoke  a  round  of  applause  from 
even  the  vilest  audiences.  And  in  the 
general  public  the  moral  sentiment  is 
still  more  strongly  marked.  Men  act- 
ing in  ma.^es  lose  the  meaner  and  more 
aelfish  attributes  which  distinguish  them 
iisindividtjals,and  are  compelled  to  join 
in  the  cry  for  some  public  good,  though 
it  may  be  of  no  special  benefit  to  them 
as  individuals.  It  is  just  this  innate 
moral  sense  which  the  New  York  ffgrald 
lacks.  Its  intolerable  flippancy,  its  want 
of  earnestness,  and  its  frequent  change 
of  opinion  merely  to  pander  to  the 
caprice  of  the  hour,  are  what  has 
brought  it  into  deservedly  bad  repute. 
Yet,  despite  these  drawbacks,  and  de- 
spite its  lack  (as  all  must  admit)  of  a 
high  onier  of  talent,  it  has  won  and 
maintained  the  position  of  the  flnrt  jour- 
nal of  the  country,  and  will  continue  to 
hold  it  until  some  other  journal  equals 
it  in  enterprise  and  independence,  and 
surpasses  it  in  earnestness,  ability,  dig- 
nity^  and  moral  purpose.  It  would  be 
im  easy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  four 
leading  morning  papers  of  New  York  to 
Attain  to  this  position ;  indeed,  many 
^eara  CAunut  pass  befora  the  need  of 
mjch  aa  orgun  of  public  opinloii  wiVlbc 


so  pressing  as  to  call  one  into  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  a  curious  fact^  thai,  not  fhlljr 
recognising  the  representative  cbafucter 
of  a  public  journal,  the  press  somotlmsv 
has  run  counter  to  the  whole  cm 
of  public  opinion.  The  history  of 
Know-Nothing  party  fumlahea  &ei  mpt 
illustration  of  this.  This  strange  pbe- 
nomenon  in  our  political  history  be- 
came a  power  in  our  politics  before  the 
press  so  much  as  knew  of  its  existence. 
It  had  elected  its  candidates  for  pobHo 
offices  and  entered  the  field  as  m  great 
national  party,  without  a  single  orgno 
among  the  journals  of  the  day.  80  soon 
as  it  became  recognized  as  a  power,  of 
course,  an  hundred  newspapin*  wore 
ready  to  espouse  its  cause ;  and,  in  lime, 
the  New  York  Herald,  true  to  its  theory 
%>[  journalism,  advocated  its  principUra 
and  the  election  of  its  candidatea. 
Singular  to  relate,  from  the  moment 
that  the  press  became  interested  in  this 
party,  the  latter  began  to  lose  ita  power, 
and  finally  died  through  natural  causeSp 
despite  its  organs.  The  political  his- 
tory of  New  York  city  furnishes  Hum*- 
rous  instances  of  the  voting  populmttOD 
holding  to  one  opinion  and  the  preasj 
another.  In  the  pre.^idential  campi 
of  1850,  the  Herald,  Tribune^  Tifim^ 
P(>vt^  Cointiterciai  Advertiaer,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  the 
city  of  any  account  at  all,  strvnuooaly 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont ;  yet 
he  received  but  17,771  vote3  out  of  a 
total  poll  of  89,606.  Another  remark* 
able  instance  was  the  election  of  Qnn- 
ther  to  the  mayoralty  in  1863.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Joumul  *pf  Ctrmmtn^ 
he  had  not  a  solitary  advocate  among 
the  daily  papers;  yet,  £rom  causes  in- 
explicable to  the  conductara  of  the 
other  journals  whose  support  was  divi- 
ded hot  ween  Boole  and  Blunt,  Gunther 
was  electetL  The  frequent  surcese  of 
Fernando  Wood  in  opposition  to  the 
united  press  shows  how  weak  politically 
are  the  journals  of  New  York  city  which 
fail  to  dLsccm  the  drift  of  public  opin* 
ion.  And,  in  general,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  all  great  local  and  national 
cmeTg^cieft  the  public  acta  by  laws  of 
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SU  own,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  geneml  tone  of  the  press;  the  latter 
U  of  no  value  except  in  00  far  as  it  per- 
famis  \tA  fmictioQB  aa  a  iifpreseatatiTe 
of  public  opinion. 

Having  laid  down  what  the  writer 
btjlieves  to  be  the  true  theory  of  suceeas- 
ful  juumaliBm,  it  is  in  order  to  state 
more  dffinittlj  what  must  be  the  promi- 
'nent  features  of  the  journal  which  shall 
Btand  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  the 
country. 

1.  Editorially,  as  has  been  explained, 
it  must  represent  public  opinion,  and 
that  the  highest  and  best.  It  must  be 
purely  representative  in  ita  character; 
must  be  influenced  by  no  in  dividual  or 
set  of  individuals  for  bis  or  their  benefit^ 
Gontrolleil  by  no  party,  and  interested 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  in  none  of 
the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

2.  The  anonymous  system  in  corrc- 
spoudence,  important  reports,  literary 
and  art  articles,  musical  and  dramatic 
criuciams,  must  be  discarded,  and  the 
merits  of  the  writers  in  these  depart- 
ments must  be  tested  by  individual 
standards. 

3.  The  great  journal  of  the  future 
must  add  to  the  present  features  of  a 
leading  newspaper  that  of  printing^  as 
occasion  may  demand,  summaries  of 
current  history.  The  loose,  di^ointed, 
and  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  telegraph  furnishes  the  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  renders 
almost  valueless  the  accounts  which  are 
■ubeequently  brought  by  the  mails ;  yet 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  compre- 
hension  of  currcDt  history  and  of  the 
nslationa  of  events  to  each  other,  that 
jjrom  time  to  time  there  should  be  writ- 
ten, by  competent  persons,  clear,  suc- 
ciiici  statements  of  important  occur* 
fences.  This  has  been  done  in  partial 
measure  by  some  of  our  newspapers,  but 
fitfully,  without  method,  and  in  the 
Qgoally  careless  manner.  These  historic 
C4l  summaries  should  be  committed  to 
gmphic,  forcible,  and  intelligent  wri- 
ten,  and  not  to  mere  t>ald  analysts. 
Current  history  should  be  as  vivid  as  it 
la  f^eah.    In  this  depurtmentj  statistics 


sb  ould  occupy  an  im portan t  place.  The 
value  of  statistics  is  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  there  is  probably  ncft  a 
jounial  in  the  country  but  feels  the  need 
of  some  person  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  so  familiar  a  subject  aa 
election  returns.  Yet  this  department 
of  journalism  is  not  conducted  with 
any  thing  like  the  efficiency  that  it 
should  be,  or  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
at  no  distant  day. 

4.  The  number  of  the  departments 
of  the  great  journal  yet  to  be  published 
must  be  increased  and  their  scope  en- 
larged. The  money  article,  the  marine 
news,  and  the  market  reports,  are  very 
modem  features  of  American  journal- 
ism, and  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go. 
To  them  must  be  added  a  department 
devoteii  to  railroads.  This  interest,  so 
vast,  representing  so  much  capital,  and 
in  which  almost  every  individual  is 
interested  as  a  traveller,  a  forwarder,  or 
a  Btockliolder,  now  forms  "only  a  sub- 
ordinate portion  of  the  money  article 
of  leading  journals.  All  the  New  York 
papers,  moreover,  are  deficient  in  special 
trade  reports.  This  should  not  be  so. 
Even  the  Chicago  papers  excel  them  in 
tills  feature.  Nothing  could  be  fuller 
or  more  admirable  than  the  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  provision  reports  which  the 
former  print  every  day.  Strangely 
enough,  the  business  upon  which  the 
prospejity  of  New  York  is  built  is  most 
inadequately  represented  in  tlie  New 
York  journals,  as  is  shown  by  the' multi- 
plication of  papers  devoted  to  certain 
specialties  of  business,  such  as  the 
MnanHal  Chrfmid^  Insurance  Manit^fr^ 
Sh<Hf  and  Lmthsr  Beporter^  SMjtping 
QauUe^  and  others  devoted  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  mining,  of  real  estate,  of  petro- 
leum, of  invent  if  tns,  of  telegraphy,  and 
one  to  gaslight  associations.  For  all  of 
these  tbero  would  be  no  field  if  the 
daily  papers  had  the  capital  or  the 
enterprise  to  occupy  the  varioxia  fields 
themselves. 

5.  A  special  feature  of  the  leading 
journal  should  be  a  mining  department, 
in  which  should  be  recorded  the  pre* 
cise  facts  with  regard  to  mines  through- 
out  the   country  \  \nX  Vii^^sobA  <:ws^ 
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shout d  be  t liken  to  preveot  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  department  pertaining  to 
malerial  uitereats,  from  being  UB€d  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  persona 
what^tever.  Headers  should  be  hon- 
estly dealt  with,  and  statemejits  should 
be  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  never  for  that  of  speculutors 
or  other  interested  parties^  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
graceful features  of  New  York  journal- 
iam  is  the  suspicioaa  character  of  its 
financial  articlea.  It  is  not'orious  that 
nearly  all  of  tbern  are  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  *'  bulls  **  or  **  bears  "  of 
Wall-street.  The  names  can  bo  given 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  financial  editors 
of  leading  journals  who  have  retired  or 
died  rich  upon  salaries  ranging  from 
t28  to  ^0  a-week.  Not  long  since,  the 
proprietors  of  an  evening  paper  had  a 
quarrel  with  its  money -editor,  and  the 
fact  was  testified  in  court  that  he  had 
made  |40,OD0  in  speculation,  to  do 
which  the  former  alleged  that  he  had 
used  the  paper.  ♦  ♦  #  *  Some  day 
it  will  be  neceaaary  to  give  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  department  of  the  New 
York  press  with  namea  and  figures.  It 
may  not  be  just,  perhaps,  to  charge  the 
proprietors  themselves  of  the  news- 
papers with  using  the  money  articles 
for  unworthy  ends,  but  they  ore  re- 
sponsible for  the  disreputes  into  which 
these  articles  have  fallen.  This  entire 
department  of  the  paper  should  contain 
nothing  but  statements  of  facts  without 
any  comments  whatever. 

6.  No  paper  can  hope  to  take  the 
lend  of  it^  contemporaries  that  does  not 
refofic  first,  last,  and  always,  to  be  under 
the  sMght^t  obligations  to  its  advertis- 
ing patrons.  The  rule  should  he  inflexi* 
lilc  that  the  newspaper  has  discharged 
all  ita  obligations  to  the  advertiser 
when  it  has  printed  his  advertisement, 
and  the  latter  owes  nothing  to  tlie 
paper  when  he  haa  p<ud  for  inserting 
the  same.  One  of  the  most  disreputa- 
ble features  of  journals  in  this  country 
ifl^  that  they  are  open  to  influence  by 
pecotiioiy  considcrutiona.  Baxdly  one 
can  be  named  that  Is  not  moved  by 
/miroad  or   banking   corporationg^  or 


industrial  enterprises  of  various  ^rt^, 
to  promote  the  pecuniary  gain  of  its 
owners  or  of  their  friends.  Take  tlje 
sewing-machine  intc*tc9t,  for  example. 
The  various  companies  which  arc  author- 
iied  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Howe 
patent  am  large  advertisers,  and,  when 
they  combine  (as  they  always  do)  to 
influence  the  patent  officers  at  Washing- 
ton to  renew  the  various  patents  upon 
which  tlieir  monopolies  depend^  no 
warning  voice  is  raised  by  the  pw*!. 
If  the  ncwtiipapere  were  to  deal  honestl; 
with  the  pubhc,  the  sewing-mac] 
busineds  might  \m  tlirown  open 
general  competition,  and,  as  a  coose- 
quence,  a  machine  now  sold  for  fifty -five 
dollars  might  bo  bought  for  fitlecn  or 
tw  enty  dollars,  thus  enabling  every  poor 
woman  to  ow^n  one.  The  construction 
of  great  lines  of  railroads  m  another  cuise 
to  the  point. 

7.  A  marketl  feature  of  the  coming 
leading  journal  will  be  its  complete 
abolition  of  the  dead-head  sy^teni* 
The  evils  resulting  therefrom  are  pat- 
ent, and  cannot  well  be  ovur-estima* 
ted.  They  are  of  less  magnitude  than 
they  were  a  few  years  since,  but  are 
still  too  great  to  be  toleratcnl  even 
for  another  d«'iy.  No  paper  cau  hope 
to  be  independent  so  long  as  it  permits 
those  connected  with  it  to  beg  or  accept 
the  slightest  favor  from  any  railroad  or 
steam lioat  company,  or  from  any  man* 
ager  of  amusements ;  nor  should  the 
criticisms  of  a  paper  that  accepts 
such  favors  be  entitled  to  the  sligh 
weight  with  the  public.  It  may 
urged  that,  so  long  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  all  the  papers  to  accept  passes,  thero 
can  be  no  barm  in  it  Grant  this,  if 
need  be;  yet  the  first  paper  that  will 
refuse  to  accept  any  favors  of  ihc  kind 
will  be  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  who^ 
criticisms  will  be  of  authority  with  th« 
reading  public. 

8.  The  writing  of  paragraphs — a  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  American  journalism — 
must  be  seduJoiisly  cultivated  by  the 
great  newspaper  of  tlie  future-  Cur- 
rent  news,  ejccept  such  n»  is  of  Vi 
great  importance,  must  be  giTOO 
brief,  and  the  commcnta  ti^n  it  mi 
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be  tcrae,  pertinetit,  and  comprehendve. 
The  extension  of  tlie  telegraph  will 
compel  editors  to  study  conciseness. 
will  not  be  long  before  the  tele- 
ftphic  wires  will  connect  every  known 

Mtion  of  tlie  globe^  and  will  furnish 
tnoming  journals  witb  tbe  news  of 
the  prcvioua  duy  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  To  print  thi^,  the  piipers 
will  be  obliged  to  compress  into  email 
comp&s»  much  of  the  intelligence  wbich 
now  they  print  in  ceUnm,  The  column 
and  column-and-a-half  editorials^  like 
the  anonymous  feature,  are  of  English 
jin,  and  foreign  to  the  tastea  of  our 
t>ple.    American  orators  are  verbose 

Gvond  all  others,  but  our  writers  for 
the  press  arc  compelled  to  study  terse- 
DCM  and  pungency  in  their  editorinl 
Btatements  and  commentn.  The  ,fVu- 
itUion  of  the  Paris  press  will  never  find 
a  phice  in  American  journalismf  since 
life  in  this  country  is  so  active^  bo  in- 
tense, so  exciting)  that  it  needs  not  the 

timulant  of  fiction  in  a  daily  paper. 

^^till,  the  crisp  personalities,  the  viyacity, 

and  the  culture  that  characterize  the 

Paris  joumalB,  deserve  to  bo  naturalized 

in  the  United  Statefl^ 

».  A  change  in  the  form  of  our  news- 
papers will  ere  long  be  rendered  neces- 
aary.  The  present  quarto-fonn  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  **  ainglo 
nheet^-  which  had  grown  so  large  as  to 
be  unwieltly ;  but  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory.  Sirteen-page  papers,  such  as 
thfl  I^iU  MftU  QtuelU  of  London  (the 
only  daily  newspaper  of  its  kind  now 
ptiblished),  will  be  next  in  order.  The 
journals  of  eight  pagea  are  deemed  by 
adTertisera  disadvantageous  to  their  in- 
terests, and  with  reason ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  pages  their  com- 
plainta  will  be  silenced.  This  matter  of 
form  and  typographical  appeal ance  is 
of  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Good  paper,  clear  type,  taste* 
fill  headdines,  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  relations  between  the  depart- 
land  typographical  excellence^  are 
Btial  to  the  prosperity  of  a  news- 
^  as  appropriate  apparel  is  to  the 
appearance  of  a  ball-room  belle.     Our 

etropolitan  jounu^s  mu&tbe  larger  and 


command  higher  prices  than  they  now 
do.  Because  papers  published  in  this 
country  or  in  England  for  one  cent  or 
one  penny  have  occasionally  attained  to 
a  large  circulation,  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  all  journals  would  do  better 
if  they  were  to  become  cheaper.  Bat 
the  suppofiition  is  erroneous.  The  mass 
of  American  readers  do  not  mind  ex- 
pense so  long  as  they  can  obtain  an  ar- 
ticle which  they  believe  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  expensive  hotels  and  res* 
taurantfl,  and  the  stores  in  which  the 
highest-priced  articles  are  sold,  are  the 
most  extensively  patronized.  The  per- 
sons who  pay  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a-pieco  for  their  cigars  will  not  be- 
grudge paying  eight  or  ten  cents  for  a 
newspaper  that  satinfies  their  wania. 
The  very  cheapness  of  American  jour- 
nals has  impeded  their  highest  success. 
It  has  forced  publishers  to  depend  for 
their  gains  too  much  upon  advertise- 
Dients,  and  accounts  for  the  small  sheets, 
poor  type,  brittle  and  dingy  paper,  and> 
in  too  many  cases,  subserviency  to  ad- 
vertising patrons.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  country  papers  would  not 
live  a  day  but  for  the  job-printing  ojfi* 
ces  which  are  generally  connected  with 
them.  This  latter  evil,  however,  cor- 
rects itself  in  course  of  time ;  for,  as  tho 
population  increases,  the  circulation  of 
the  really  good  journals  is  enlarged,  and 
the  publisher  realizes  that  the  demands 
of  the  readers  arc  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  the  advertisers.  But  this  evil 
might  be  met  at  the  outlet  by  affixing  a 
price  to  papers  sufficient  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable circulatioD  remunerative.  The 
Western  newspapers,  by  charging  five 
cents  a  copy,  have  partially,  and  the 
San  Francisco  papers^  by  charging  ten 
eexit^  a  copy,  have  wholly  avoided  this 
obstacle  to  success,'  By  consequence, 
the  latter  are  not  only  excellent 
newspapers,  but  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  their  advertisers.  Their 
circulation  is  so  profitable  that  their 
conductors  can  ailbrd  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  pleasing  their  readers. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  ty^ 
will  be  set  b^  taatAaxutrj.    *\:>»a  ^^ 


-     -^ 


'^'  ^ 


bo  an  immen&e'aaying  of  money  to  pub- 
lishers. If  they  study  their  true  in- 
teiBsta,  they  will  not  avail  themAelTea 
of  this  to  Bell  their  papers  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  i?ill  use  the  money  thus 
B&Ted  to  add  to  their  size  and  attract- 
iTenesa. 

This  paper  is  not  presented  as  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject  to  which  H  i^ 
devoted.  It  has  touched  upon  only  itB 
salient  points.  The  writer  is  conscious 
that  much  more  might  lie  &aid,  perfasps 
of  vqnoX  interest,  did  he  feel  at  liberty 
to  occupy  more  space  in  a  single  article, 
60  varied  are  the  phases  of  journalism, 
BO  numerous  and  so  important  are  the 
interests  that  centre  in  it/that  the  theme 
is  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  The  sole 
object  of  the  writer^  at  the  present  time, 
bM  been  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 


obvious  evils  connected  with  journalism 
in  this  country,  and  to  suggest  to  edit- 
ors a  theory  of  their  Aiuctions,  which, 
once  put  into  practice,  will  make  the 
press  what  it  should  be — the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bpiritual  force  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  It  is,  further- 
more, his  hope,  nay,  his  belief,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Ameri- 
can press  will  fUlly  realize  the  high 
mission  entrusted  to  its  charge.  In  en- 
terprise, versatility,  and  vivacity;  in 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  news ;  and 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  busy,  energetic,  intelligent  coromunity 
as  that  to  which  it  appeals,  it  surpasses 
the  press  of  any  other  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  all  that  it  should  be^ 
all  that  it  might  be,  or  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be. 


THE    PRINCESS    VAREDA. 

(prom  TUS  DlAaV  OF  JL  DT  FLO  HAT.) 

In  TiooParU,     Part  L 


It  was  the  height  of  the  season  at 
Wiesbaden,  when  I  alighted  at  the  ho- 
tel of  the  Vtetr  Jahretgeiten.  The  little 
town  had  awaked  from  its  torpid  sea^ 
son,  the  winter,  and  was  now  all  alive 
with  gayly-dresaed  people  and  fashion- 
able equipages.  A  "  city  of  lodging- 
houses  "  imieed.  Eight  months  in  the 
year  it  might  pass  for  a  place  stricken 
by  the  plague  and  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitautfi,  so  empty  are  its  broad 
aveniras,  so  close  and  silent  its  great 
liooftes,  wbich^  as  if  mindful  of  their 
aristocratic  guests,  seem  to  draw  them- 
selves up  with  a  ^perdlious  stare  at 
the  honest  burghers  who  pass  under 
their  walls.  Now  the  great  army  of 
health-seekers  and  ple.asure-seekers,  with 
their  numerous  following,  had  poured 
in  to  take  possession.  The  gamester 
was  here  to  pursue  his  regular  calling, 
and  the  idler  to  venture  a  few  /fViW- 
md^  m  the  Uint  hope  not  to  slay,  but 


to  inflict  some  wounds  on  the  monster 
Time,  the  bane  of  his  existence. 

The  Kureaal,  that  palatial  tempio  to 
Fortune,  again  smiled  agreeably  through 
its  many  windows,  and  threw  open  its 
great  doors,  extending  to  all  a  hos- 
pitable welcome.  Day  and  night  the 
motley  throng  strolled  about  its  lovely 
grounds,  gathered  in  groups  on  the 
terrace^  or  flowed  through  its  spacious 
balls;  buzzing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
revelry  like  a  swarm  of  bright-colored 
insects  in  the  sunshine. 

To  a  student  of  human  nature,  Wiw* 
baden  is  interesting.  Where  else  than 
at  a  German  Spa  can  one  find  such  an 
epitome  of  life  ?  where  is  there  such  a 
world  en  petit  f  Twenty  thousand  peo* 
pie  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  every 
rank  and  calling,  Bpeaking  every  Euro- 
pt'fin  language^  with  every  variety  of 
costume,  character,  and  way  of  life,  am 
gathered  hero  trom  all  qnarterB  of  the 
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irorld,  jumbkd  together  for  a  few  weeks 
in  &  most  surprising  medlej^  and  then 
Tftniflh  as  they  cam<s  ^ach  oil%  to  his 
own  place,  scattcriog  tike  beads  from 
ft  bnjkvii  string.  The  fipLrit  of  a  Spa 
leviiis  all  social  barriers,  and  class  dis- 
lioctioQs  melt  in  its  sulphurous  atmod- 
^phcre.  The  lorette  and  the  devote  eit 
i  «ide  by  side  at  the  roulette  table,  and 
tthe  coryph6e  jostles  the  couutess  in  the 
baUr4>oro.  It  is  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic 
fiew  of  society  in  which  the  atoms  are 
loosely  thrown  together,  and  each  is  in* 
diTidually  distinct.  Bocioty  is  of  course 
always  composed  of  atoms,  but  ordina- 
ily  they  are  welded  into  one  maas  like 
$k  mosaic,  and  it  takes  a  close  observer 
to  distinguish  them. 

Meditating  somewhat  in  this  wise,  I 
iat   oo   the  terrace,  the  day  after  my 
aniva],   sipping    my   Stein berger,   and 
throwing  crumbs  of  cake  to  the  swans 
I  In  the  pond  below,  and  feeling,  to  say 
the  truth,  a  little  lonely.     Indeed,  what 
solitude  is  so  deep  as  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  when  you  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it  1 
Hingled,  too,  with  this  was  another  de- 
pt^essing  sensation,  that  of  disappoint- 
ment.    I  had  confidently  expected  to 
meet  some  friends  at  Wiesbaden ;  but 
here  was  an  entire  day,  and  they  had 
not  appeared  at  the  Kursaal.     Natalie 
Zadnenski  was  not  u^ed  to  hide  her 
light  under  a  bushel.     I  had  seen  much 
of  her  in  Paris  the  winter  before,  where 
beauty  and  yivacity  had  charmed 
tiCTfoy  oue^   and    taken   criticism    com* 
fpletely  by  storm.     Her  father,  one  of 
'  my  most  intimate  friends,  was  a  Polish 
nobleman  of  high  position — ^of  un pleas* 
tttly  high  position,  indeed,   consider* 
ling  the  restless  state  of  feeling  in  that 
tanbappy  country,  and  the  known  pa- 
triothim  of  his  house*    He  had  told  me 
when  he  left  Paris,  in  April,  that  he 
should  spend  the  season  at  Wiesbaden : 
l^lndoed,  this  had  partly  decided  mc  to 
r  tngage  apartments  here  myself,  and  con* 
•equently  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle uijurcd  at  having  been  so  led  away 
Da  iklse  pretences,  when  my  meditations 
'  were  interrupted  by  a  cheery  voice  : 

*•  What,  Mondeur  Home  t  let  mo  wel- 
come you  to  WiesbsdeD.    I  know  you 


have  just  arrived,  for  I  have  inquired 
for  you  at  your  hotel  every  day  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  porter*8  patience,  who  must  regret 
having  told  me  that  you  were  expected 
any  day." 

Think  of  his  Batanic  Mi^esty,  etc., 
though  the  expression  was  any  thing 
but  diabolical  of  the  rosy,  good*humor- 
ed  face  that  greeted  me  as  I  recognised 
Count  Zadnenski  We  shook  hands 
heartily,  and  I  sent  for  another  bottle 
of  Steinberger. 

*^  One  sees  that  you  come  here  from 
choice,  not  necessity,"  said  the  Count, 
seating  himself.  ^*The  gout,  now,  for 
instance,  would  have  brought  you  the 
10th  of  June,  instead  of  the  10th  of 
August;  but  you  ask  nothing  of  the 
waters  save  to  smooth  those  few  diplo* 
matic  wrinkles  ft-oni  your  brpw," 

**  Unless  I  should  prefer  to  keep  them 
as  tokens  of  experience  and  wisdom, 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  manifest. 
But  have  you  been  here  so  long?  I 
hope  the  gout  yields  to  two  months' 
bathing  I " 

^^  And  daily  potations  of  abominable 
chicken-broth,  that  one  must  carry 
about  for  half  an  hour  to  reduce  to  a 
temperature  endurable  by  the  human 
system.  Yes — bo,  so  ;  but,  my  friend, 
there  is  an  ailment  beyond  the  power 
of  the  spring  to  cure.  The  pool  of  Si- 
loam  itself  was  not  the  fountain  of 
youth.  I  shall  not  recover  from  my 
sixty  years." 

^^  Nonsense — sixty  years  t  it  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  prime  of  life  to  a  man 
like  you.  You  are  no  older  than  I,  It 
is  not  years  that  make  us  old ;  it  is  what 
we  feel  and  think,  what  we  do  and  what 
we  suffer.  Some  arc  old  before  they  aro 
fairly  young,  and  some  keep  their  hearts 
youthful  to  the  last ;  now,  you  belong 
to  the  latter  class," 

He  shook  his  head.  ^*  I  was  unpleas- 
antly reminded  last  night,"  be  said, 
^*  that  old  Time,  who,  as  the  fable  says, 
devours  all  his  children,  is  fast  running 
mo  down,  1  dined  with  the  Princess 
Vareda,  and  about  an  hour  after  we 
had  risen  from  table,  while  I  stood 
talking  w\t\i\i(;t  ia:\^Cfli5B»^\^^  ^saiiifiL 
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vith  a  fudden  yertigo,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  insensible.     Her  Highness'  phy- 

^Mciiui  waa  fortunately  in  attendance,  and 
liid  restoratiTea  soon  recovered  me.  I 
thought  it  temporary  congestion  of  the 
brain,  but  he, said  it  waa  not  bo  bad  as 
that." 

I  expressed  my  concern,  and  inquired 

piiow  long  the  attack  bad  lasted. 

**  I  was  actually  unconscious  only  a 
few  mamenUi/^  he  replied,  **  but  was 
fiitnt  and  dizzy  for  some  time.  The 
Princess  sent  me  home  in  her  coup^, 
and  I  have  kept  my  room  all  day  till 
an  hour  ago.  At  preaent  I  feel  quite 
Be  strong  as  usual.^^ 

**  So  the  Princess  Vareda  has  dropped 
down  among  you.  Does  her  Exclusive- 
ness  condescentt  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  an  hotel  ? " 

"  No  ;  slie  has  rented  the  little  box 
of  the  baron  of  Ansc^beshcim,  through 
tlic  woods*^  halfway  to  the  8onnenburg, 
where  she  lurks  like  an  enchantress  in 
her  grotto,  weaving  the  web  of  fate. 
Ah  1  ^* — he  gave  a  slight  shudder, — **she 
freezes  me  to  the  heart,  this  woman — 
like  polished  steel,  so  cold,  so  keen,  bo 
deadly.'* 

'*  As  Irish  eloquence  described  Na- 
pokM^ri,  she  is  grand,  gloomy,  and  pe- 
culiar, and  ever  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of 
her  own  originality," 

**  Originalily  —  yes!  What  do  you 
think  of  her  bringing  together  Pnis- 

»Bians  and  Austrians,  Dane^  and  Ital- 
ians, in  a  party  of  twelve,  and  then 
pr  posing,  with  an  unction  pleasing  to 
behold ^  the  toast:  'To  the  perpetuity 
of  peace,  amity,  and  friendship  among 
all  merobera  of  the  European  family' — 
purely,  1  believe,  to  indulge  her  vein 

I  of  satire,  and  enjoy  their  painful  efforts 

Ito  be  unembarrassed  as  they  thought 
of  Venetia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  A 
pity  she  had  not  added  a  Turk  to  her 
company." 

"  Belongiug  myself  to  a  member  of 
tlic  very  selfish  and  quarrelsome  family 
you  mention,  who  has  in  a  manner  set  up 
for  herself  and  witii drawn  from  family 
concerns,  I  could  drink  the  toast  with 
the  disinterested  calmness  of  a  looker- 

oo.    Bat  you,  Coant^  hare  do  objcctioa 


to  drink  to  the  peace  of  I«arope,  and 
good' will  to  men  I  '* 

"  At  rfeast  I  could  not  refuae  wlum 
the  Princess  offered  ma  the  glaa8  wiUi 
her  own  hand.     But  I  forgot  to  aay, 
she  inquired  after  you  with  a  greater 
appearance  of  interest  than  I  have  accEtl 
her  manifest  for  any  of  the  men  tlintl 
hang  about  her.     Decidedly,  you   have^ 
rande  a  conquest  there.     Uer  Highneea 
is  under  infinite  obligations  to  ynu  for 
your  manageraeiit  of  her  little  English  • 
affair  last  winter,  and,  singularly  enough, 
seems  really  to  remember  the  ctrottm- 
stance." 

**  Indeed,"  I  answered — a  convcDient 
word  is  indeed  ;  with  variety  of  iutotia* 
tion  it  will  express  any  thing,  or,  what  i 
is  often  better  still,  nothing — ^'  I  cotUd 
not  have  expected  lier  to  remeral>er  what 
I  had  forgotten  myself.  But, — pardcin,^ 
my  incivility— Mile.  Natalie,  she  iswitll 
you  ?     She  is  well,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  daughter  is  not  with  m*^** 
replied  the  Count,  with  a  sb'ght  jty- 
straint ;  *^  she  is  Tisiting  her  rclatiris 
in  Sweden." 

I  inwardly  devoted  the  Swedish  rcl** 
tives  to  the  shades  of  Avermis  as  1  ex- 
pressed my  regret  in  polite  phmse.  1 
felt  that  Mile.  Zadnenski  hnd  interested 
me  more  than  I  had  imagined.  With 
her  in  Sweden,  Wiesbaden  seemed  h 
blank— worse,  a  bore ;  and  I  found  my- 
self seriously  debating  the  question  of 
a  longer  stjiy.  Was  it,  then,  an  affaire^ 
de  citur  in  embryo  ¥  Keally,  to  suy  the 
exact  tnUh,  I  did  not  know. 

Two  young  men  passing  arm  in  arm 
accidentally  jostled  the  County  who  wa»  \ 
filling  his  wine-glass,  and  the  Steinberger 
ran  over  upon  his  silk  waistcoat.  They 
poured  forth  a  profusion  of  apologiea, 
The  Count  was  })olitely  t>egging  them  I 
to  give  themselves  no  concern  for  s^uch 
a  trifle,  when  he  recognized  one  of  them. 

*'  Ah,  Uerr  Anton,'^  he  sdd,  smiling, 
"the  account  between  us  is  still  nnbal*  ' 
anced ;  my  awkwardness,  the  otlier  day, 
caused  you  more  trouble  Ihau  this  acci- 
dent repays." 

••  T  hope,"  returned  the  other,  in  % 
pleasant  tone,  **  that  Monnieur  Zadnen- 
ski thinks  too  highly  of  me  to  bolieYQ 


i: 

^■^  woulfl  seek  to  repiiy  such  debts  in 

**  By  flo  means ;  nceiJent  for  accident, 
I  am  CO Q tent  to  caU  quits."^ 

•*  My  banirer'i*  nephew  and  confiden- 
tial dark/-  be  csploined  to  me,  as  ih^ 
two  drew  cbairs  to  a  tnble  near  ns.     ^^  I 

F»Tert timed  his  inkstand  the  day  before 
|l»tcrcl»y,  in  my  ha*ty  way,  and  rained 
a  fair  CJt»py  of  an  account.  But  did  you 
e?er  ai^e  two  more  opx>o8ite  types  of 
fiioef" 

The  contraat,  indeed,  was  striking 
enough.  The  clerk  presented  the  con- 
ventional  North  German  physiofjnomy. 
Complexion,  "a  broad-blown  <  umelmeas^ 
reri  and  white ;  "  yellow  hair,  bright, 
open  blue  eyta,  and  a  liirge  mouth 
!ihade*l  by  a  blonde  moustathe,-  which 
revealed  n  handsome  set  of  teeth  when 
it  broke  Into  the  sunny  German  smile. 
An  air  uf  eogas^ng  fhinkness  and  sim- 
ple gou*l-nature  t»t*amed  about  his  whole 
manner.  Uh  companion  was  tall  and 
alight ;  his  delicate  oval  face,  colored 
a  clear  olire,  was,  as  it  were,  thrown 
into  relief  by  thick  masses  of  luatrelesa 
black  liair;  no  l>eard  obncnred  it«  fine 
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nymph  when  the  toast  ia  confusion  to 
gout.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ?  Your 
hotel  ift  —  1 " 

"The  *Englmher  Eo/'^k  stone^s 
throw  from  you.  Come  and  dino  witli 
me  to-morrow,  at  aix,  if  you  have  no 
more  agreeable  engagement.  I  shall  be 
quite  alone.'* 

**  One  ca.n  hare  no  engagement  more 
agreeable  than  a  cosy  talk  with  nn  old 
friend.     I  accept  with  pleasure,*' 

**  Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow,^^  and  he 
moved  away. 

So  \  the  Princess  Vareda  had  made 
particular  inquiriee  about  me.  On  the 
whole,  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
remain  at  Wiesbaden  to  r«*new  my  ac- 
quaintance with  thia  woman  ?  She  in- 
terested me,  though  such  an  interegt 
need  not  have  conflicted  with  any  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  Mile.  Natalie,  since 
it  was  purely  professional.  If  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  the  proper 
atudy  of  diplomata  is  other  diplomats ; 
and  Mjnlain«  Vareila,  I  made  no  doubt, 
was  intrusted  at  least  with  the  semi- 
official mancpuvering  of  affairs  in  the 
social  world,  if  not  with  more  import- 


lirtca,  whirh^  like  the  thin,  sensitive  lips,   ^  ant  charges.     She  had  been  the  riddle 


evinced  a  liij^hly-toned  nervous  organi- 
asation.  The  whole  countenance  seemed 
instinct  with  intellectuality,  but  desti- 
tute of  a  trace  of  feeling.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  was  at  once  searching 
and  pelf-contained ;  it  diBclosed  noth- 
ing, while  it  looked  through  alL 

'*  What  a  face  for  a  diplomat,"  was 
my  observation,  *'  It  has  an  Oriental 
cast,  though  nothing  of  the  Hebrew. 
Perhaps  he  is  from  an  Eastern  province 
of  the  Russian  Empire," 

**  Perhaps,  but  Heaven  knows;  he 
J  be  a  Kamschatkan,  a  THrtar^  or  a 
uin  of  the  desert,  if  he  is  in  Wies- 
lltden.  And  now,'*  continued  my  fHend, 
riMng,  **  the  nymph  of  the  Kochbrunnen 
iUmmons  me  to  her  refreshing  fount. 
Happy  Home  I  your  English  constitu- 
tion snatie  ita  fingers  at  the  Kochbnm- 

Bttl," 

**  If  it  is  '  drink  deep  or  taste  not '  that 
dlmgT'  *  \n\)*,  1  certiinly  prefer 
Ule  lai  native;   but  you  ought 

nift  to  FLfasv  s  »ocfal  ghim  with  the 


of  Paris  last  season.  Biiddenly  arisen  a 
new  star  in  the  Russian  Courts  she  was 
gaining  an  altitude  and  l^riiliancy  that 
fast  eclipsed  the  older  lights  of  that  fir- 
mament. Wlio  she  was,  or  what  she  had 
been  before  her  marriage  with  the  old 
Prince  Vareda,  about  ten  years  before, 
were  matters  on  which  none  could  en- 
lighten public  curiosity ;  or,  if  any  could, 
they  ha<i  good  reasons  for  keeping  such 
knowledge  to  themselves. 

Her  husband,  a  representative  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Eastern  provinces, 
bad  been  an  officer  of  the  household, 
and  attached  to  the  imperial  person ; 
but  nearly  two  years  ago  he  had  been 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  disgust  by 
Bomc  fancied  slight  to  his  dignityi  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  never  rose  f^om  it.  As  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  reached  the  extreme  scrip- 
tural term  of  fourscore  years,  and  had 
found  his  strength  to  be  but  Ubot  a.ud 
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to  his  relatiTCs,  bia  wife,  ju*t  twcnty-«ix, 
wonld  have  been  excusable,  in  the  leni- 
ent jodgment  of  the  world,  if  Bhc  had 
not  appenred  inconsolable  at  his  loss. 
But  her  period  of  mourning  decorously 
aceoinpli/ihedf  she  showed  no  dispoRi- 
linn  Ui  repeat  her  matrimonial  experi- 
ment, but  seemed  inspired  with  a  sud- 
den  ambition  for  political  power.  Her 
9oiri€8  were  eicluaively  diplomatic,  and 
she  cultiyated  the  closest  relations  with 
etatenmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
intellectual  power  and  force  of  character 
Eoou  made  themselves  felt,  and  it  was 
whispered  she  had  succeeded  to  more  than 
her  hu8band*s  influence  with  the  Czar. 

In  Paris  the  reputed  eccentricity  of 
her  habits,  and  the  lajBcination  of  her 
per^omndle^  contributed   to  deepen   the 

'*  mystery  surrounding  her,  and  to  excite 
the  interp^t  of  the  curious.  Of  conrBc, 
every  probalile  and  improbable  etory  cir- 
culated' among  the  mhnu  to  account  for 
the  new  phenomenon ;  but  she  moved 
with  serene  indifference  through  the  so- 
cial round,  as  if  she  knew  and  eared 
nothing  for  the  gossip  of  which  ahe  was 
the  subject. 

I  had  been  thrown  into  almost  inti- 
mate relations  with  her  by  an  opportu- 
nity I  had  had,  through  my  influence 
with  our  new  ministry,  to  do  her  a  lit- 
tle diplomntic  service ;  for  which  I  had 
repaid  myself  by  studying  her  closely  to 
diflcover  what  the  waa,  and  the  secret 
of  her  history.  I. had  obtained  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  it.  8implc-minded  peo- 
ple might  call  this  dishonorable  espio* 
nage  into  another's  afiairs.  Aaa  man  of 
the  world,  1  have  merely  to  gay  that  it 
la  a  nec^sity  imposed   by  the  social 

^system.  "  Ln  mtitU  ;  e'nt  la  piterre  de 
t4)VM  eontre  Umn,*^  To  have  secretSj  is  to 
carry  concealed  weaponB.  An  individ- 
ual whom  we  do  not  comprehend,  at 
leaat  in  outline,  la  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  we  cannot  calculate  his  purposes 
nor  anticipate  his  movements;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  completer  our  knowl- 
edge of  our  adversaries'  rcaonrcea,  the 
gpreater  our  advantage  over  them.  I 
dare  aay  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
all  this ;  but  it  is  neceBSAjy  BOmetlmcB 

to  JQStify  ane^s  eoaree  to  oneself. 


It  is  true,  it  was  not  likely  I  ahould 
ever  be  ana^prUfM  with  Madame  Vareda, 
but  no  one  could  tell ;  and,  in  the  mean  ] 
time,  it  was  good  exercise  for  my  facol*! 
ties,  rusting  a  little  for  want  of  m 
Kot  that  I  could  boast  of  much  5u©-] 
ccas;  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond  with  : 
us,  and  I  had  not  the  least  advantage;  j 
But  it  was  the  more  interesting  for  that^  | 
and  I  was  pleased  now  at  the  prospect  j 
of  prosecuting  the  investigation,  much 
as  a  physician  might  be  in  the  dlagnoaia 
of  a  new  and  peculiar  case. 

I  resolved  to  call  upon  her  next  day, 
and,  having  so  concluded,  yawned,  and 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  six  o'clock. 
Glancing  around,  I  saw  that  the  crowd  , 
had  thinned — ^moet    of   the   forcigTiei*  j 
having  wended  their  way  dinnerwarda,  j 
leaving  the  terrace  to  the  Teutons,  whoso 
primitive  simplicity  of  appetite  calls  for 
dinner  at  an  hour  when  people  in  civil- 
isied  countries  are  usually  brenkfaating. 

I  sauntered  across  the  esplanade,  and 
entered  the  Kursaal  by  the  cmilmr  of  the 
Saltet  au  Jeu,  The  Crimson  Hall  was 
crowded ;  players  sat  and  stood  three 
deep  around  the  table,  and  nothing 
broke  the  breathless  silence  of  suspense  1 
but  the  click  of  the  croupes  as  they 
swept  up  the  piles  of  coin,  and  the  mo- 
notonous calls  of  the  croupier,  uttered  i 
in  the  lifeless  (one  of  constant  habit: 
"  Z<f  jeu  tU  faity  ri^fi  n^  va  pluM  ;  " — 
"  Jiotfffe  gfifine^  et  covi/mr,'^^  or  "  Roti^ 
prrd  et  wuleur  gagne^^  —  as  it  might 
happen.  The  playing  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  lookers-on  shared  the  interest 
in  the  game. 

^^  Ah^  h  maJheitretoB  f  ^  murmured  a 
little  man  near  me;  ^^  Encore!  TrM- 
mmt^  il  n*a  pat  de  chancf^ 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyp.  and  i 
saw,  seated  next  the  dealer,  the  dafk  ^ 
young  man,  companion  of  the  banker's 
clerk.     The  latter  stood   tiehiod   him, 
with  an  expresFton  of  uneasiness  on  his 
fiwe.    His  friend  was  losing  steadily. 
His  thin  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  i 
and  his  countenance  contracted  in  rigid 
immobility  as  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  cards  with  that  haggard  anjdety 
only  the  gambler*s  face  can  show.     I 
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for  there  was  n  strength  in  his  face  that 
looked  superior  to  the  faflcinatioiu  But 
who  ou)  drag  himself  from  the  Devil's 
qoickaand  of  play,  if  once  he  id  adver- 
tently set  foot  upon  it  1  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  sight — so  manj  of  one's  fellow- 
ereatures  crowded  togethei*,  with  feveriah 
eyes  fastened  on  this  green  cloth^  every 
face  at  its  worst  and  ugliest,  painted  by 
the  same  low  passion  I 

The  orche?itra  had  assembled  in  the 
pavUion^  and,  as  I  passed  out  into  the 
arcades,  the  strains  of  the  Chor  derJUUsr^ 
fiom  "  Robert,"  fell  upon  my  ear*  There 
waa  almost  a  sarcastic  meaning  in  the 
music,  so  appropriate  it  seemed  to  the 
aoeoe  I  had  left ;  and  I  half  fjitncied  I 
could  distinguish  the  mocking  tones  of 
the  tempter  Bertram,  urging  on  his  vic- 
tims to  a  ruin  he  hardly  deigned  to  con- 
ceal from  their  view. 

Arrived  at  my  hotel,  my  valet  handed 
me  a  three-cornered  note  addressed  in  a 
feminine  hand.  Fortune  certainly  smiled 
on  me.  It  was  an  invitation  from  the 
Princess  Vareda  to  join  a  hunting-party 
that  met  at  her  villa  the  following  day. 

The  untiring  pursuit  of  iield-sports 
constitutes  to  my  mind  the  one  agree- 
able feature  in  the  life  of  the  niidtlle 
ages ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  my  stout 
old  ancestors  entered  more  enthusiastic- 
ally into  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  than 
docs  their  unworthy  descendant*  To  be 
sure,  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  our 
Tsricty  of  amusements,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  little  monotonous  at  times,  when 
haoting  was  a  gentleman's  <^»ly  recrea- 
tion frum  his  habitual  occupation  of 
knocking  his  neighbor's  head  off,  or 
sticking  a  lance  into  him—occupations, 
I  would  observe  in  passing,  which  did 
not  necessarily  betoken  extraordinary 
depravity,  but  were  merely  the  rough 
ways  of  the  time^  Our  manners  are  too 
refined  now  for  their  coarse  and  clumsy 
expedients  to  obtain  revenge.  We  find 
that  etabbing  a  man  in  the  back  with  a 
slander  is  not  leas  etBcacious  than  ravag* 
ing  his  lands,  and  carrying  off  his  wife 
and  children,  and  far  easier  and  more 
genieeh 

CouapicuouB  in  my  national  pink  and 
vhiti^  the  next  morning  saw  me  at  her 


Highness^  bridle-rein,  and  we  set  off  at 
the  head  of  the  little  troop. 

I  observed  the  Princf^^^rough  my 
glasses  with  attention.  I  Wve  remark- 
ably good  eyes,  but  I  wear  glasses  of  the 
best  ;>^£«-gla8s,  because  they  become  me ; 
and  besides,  it  is  couTenient  at  times  to 
be  near^ghted.  It  was  a  striking  face ; 
the  features  had  a  dear-cut  precision 
of  outline  like  a  fine  cameo.  If  there 
was  a  fault,  it  was  the  unvarying  pal- 
lor, enhanced  now,  by  contrast  with  the 
black  velvet  vest,  black  hat  and  ostrich- 
feather,  to  an  almost  deathly  whiteness. 
You  would  hardly  call  her  handsome, 
even  while  you  wondered  why  yon  did 
not.  Elegant,  high-bred,  infinitely  tpiri- 
tudh,  there  was  yet  wanting  a  certain 
softness  of  tone,  a  roundness  of  outline, 
and  that  nameless  charm  of  manner — 
found  in  perfection  perhaps  only  in 
France — that  flows  from  an  airy  grace- 
fulness and  bright  suavity. 

The  Count^s  simile  was  not  a  bad  one ; 
she  might  readily  suggest  polished  steel ; 
and  yet  I  fancied  I  could  discern  under- 
neath this  hard,  statue-It ke  exterior,  atray 
glimpses  of  a  wanner  nature  that  jeal- 
ously guarded  itself  from  a  near  ap- 
proach. I  thought  of  volcanic  rock 
piled  in  solid  masses  over  the  burning 
sea  that  had  cast  it  up,  and  wondered 
if  this  stony  surface  covered  like  hidden 
fires.  Her  eyes  were  remarkable ;  not 
only  were  they  not  to  be  deceived^ — one 
metallic  flash  cutting  through  whole 
meshes  of  entanglement — but,  further, 
nothing  could  be  withheld  from  them. 
They  seemed  lenses  made  to  pierc^e  the 
depths  of  the  sonl,  and  I  could  fancy 
the  unavailing  struggles  of  an  unhappy 
wrtitch  to  protect  his  secret  from  their 
pitiless  scrutiny.  There  was  a  magnet- 
ism about  her  whole  manner.  You  felt 
under  the  speU  of  a  strong  character, 
and  it  required  a  resolute  antagonism 
to  retain  one^s  self-respect;  not  to  be 
absorbed  for  the  moment  into  her  per- 
sonality, and  think  and  act  at  her  pleas- 
ure 

She  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and, 
for  my  part^  I  put  forth  all  my  powers 
to  entertain.     It  is  an  effort  t  ^Vd^vck 
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I  hftd  asked  myself  &  questioD,  and  was 
trying  to  find  an  answer. 

Our  wa^Ky  over  a  broken  country, 
the  lower^opca  of  the  Taunua  UiUb; 
and  I,  who  find  few  men  th^t  can  ride 
with  mc,  soon  discorered  tlmt  I  had 
rather  need  to  stretch  out  than  hold  in, 
to  keep  the  Princess  at  my  side^  Her 
riding  wag  simply  uiagniticent.  Never 
does  such  a  woman,  of  the  Jiinonic  type, 
not  that  of  Venus,  appear  to  greater  ad- 
rantage  than  on  horseback.  There  waa 
an  exulting  freedom  in  look  and  gesture, 
in  her  whole  bearing,  that  spoke  the  true 
lior84?woman ;  and  nothing  could  siirpaps 
the  ease  and  firmness  of  htr  i^eiit,  or  the 
superb  grace  of  every  motion  of  her 
figure,  The  excitement  and  exercise 
brought  a  faint  color  to  her  cheek ;  her 
eyes  lost  something  of  their  intense  ex- 
preesiion;  as  if  they  were  re^jtiDg  for  the 
time  from  their  habitual  exertions ;  and 
her  voice— yes,  her  voice  waa  certain- 
ly softer,  her  manner  more  womanly, 
than  I  had  ever  known  before.  Surely, 
she  did  not  listen  to  every  one^s  conver- 
sation with  the  interest  she  so  plainly 
manifested  in  mine»  Her  eyes  did  not 
rest  on  them  with  this  expression.  Was 
it  fancy,  or  did  I  discover  symptoms  of 
a  warmer  regard  than  the  terms  of  our 
aequuiiitance  could  lead  mc  to  expect  f 
This  waa  my  question,  and  I  could  not 
answer  it.  She  was  no  ordinary  w^oraan, 
and  I  had  not  fathomed  her ;  but  if,  as 
I  conjectured,  her  passions  were  strong, 
her  w^ill,  I  knew,  was  iron, 

A  half-hour's  ride  brought  us'to  the 
covers.  The  party  rode  up,  the  hunts- 
men began  to  beat  up  the  game,  and 
the  sport  commenced  in  earnest,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resume  my  teU- 
d'tcte  with  my  fair  enigma  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Bhe  nxle  home  between  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Petcr>»burg 
and  a  gray-headed  old  Russian,  with 
some  atrociously  uncwuth  patronjTnic, 
ending  of  course  in  the  <oit€K 

In  revenge,  I  offered  myself  as  cava- 
lier to  the  iirettiest  girl  of  the  party, 
the  daughter  of  a  Hungarian  baron,  who 
enlivened  the  homeward  journey  by  en- 
tliusift^tic  eulogies  upon  Vienna  holla, 
ud  iamenLtthm  of  her  own  hard  taic, 


whom  a  par**ut*s  cruelty  kept  imtnurrd 
two  thirds  cf  the  time  in  the  dull  seclu- 
sion of  his  castle  on  the  Danube^ 

On  my  return,  I  had  juat  time  to  ei 
change  my  dress  and  reach  Count  Zn 
nensld^B   apartments   at  the  1' 

hour.  He  received  me  with  i 
tomed  cordiality,  but  I  thought  Urfv 
was  a  shade  upon  his  open  brow.  He  atu 
scarcely  any  thing,  and  seemed  absent 
and  thoughtful.  At  times  he  rallied^  aa 
if  conscious  of  his  unwonted  seriousncsai, 
and  talked  with  a  forced  animation  that 
only  made  it  more  evident  some  disturb* 
ing  reflections  occupied  his  mind.  I  Wtti 
sincerely  attached  to  the  old  man  ;  mnd, 
seeing  that  my  convereation  failed  to 
rouse  him,  I  finally  presumed  so  far 
upon  our  Intimacy  as  to  let  him  aee  1 
noticed  that  something  was  amisR. 

Re  gave  me  a  sudden  glance  of  i 
a.nd  tried  to  turn  it  off  with  an  un 
laugh,  but  meeting  my  steady  gaze,  that 
showctl  I  was  not  to  be  put  ofi*,  he  pauaed 
abruptly,  and  said  In  a  different  lone : 

*'  Bo  you  have  detected  me  ;  I  am  a 
poor  actor;  would  to  God  some  other 
had  been  selected  for  tlds  trust.  Regi- 
nald Home,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  '- 1 
have  koown  you  long,  and  I  know  yo 
to  be  honest  and  true-hearted.  I  thin 
you  have  a  regard  for  me,  for  my  0¥ 
sake,  and  more,  perhaps,  lor  my  daugb 
ter's ;— there,  I  have  divined  your  sticret, 
if  you  have  guessed  that  1  have  one.  I 
will  trust  you  with  it ;  but,  remember 
I  put  her  fate  and  mine  into  your  hands*  j 
Our  fortunes,  our  Uvea,  perhaps,  ban 
on  a  thread." 

It  was  not  difficult  t^  guess  to  what 
this  exordium  tended.  Oh,  these  Poles  l 
Forever  in  de-sperately  heroic,  but  des- 
perately foolish  revolt.  *WiU  nothing 
induce  them  to  accept  their  conquered 
condition  as  a  fait  acc€m\pU  f 

"For  some    time  past,"  the   Count. 
pursued,  '*  the  patriots  of  Poland,  nobl« 
and  people,  have  been  concerting  mf 
wres  to   throw  off   this  llusainn  jokcv 
Next  Cliristmas  is  the  time  fixed  for  a 
general  rifdng.     The  close  surveillance 
we  are  placed   und  ^  \       *-  iti 

mtn'tinga  for  conpui  1 1 

dangctovia,  wid  cotvsiii^viciill^,  tur    lUe 
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most  pitrt,  our  plana  are  nettled  upon, 
ftnd  combiuations  formed,  hy  means  of 
letters  transmitted  from  hand  to  hund 
by  parties  to  the  enterprise,  A  packet 
of  sach  correspondence,  containing  mat- 
ters of  the  most  dangerous  conaequence, 
aod  implicating  a  number  of  tlie  high- 
e^t  families,  wa^  entrusted  to  my  keep- 
ing, since  I  was  about  to  travel  in  Ger- 
nuuDjr,  and  it  waa  thought  safer  to  take 
the  papens  out  of  the  country* 

"  You  anticipate  the  rest ;  the  packet 
fa  lost.  Immediately  on  my  aniTal  I 
garis  it  into  the  charge  of  my  banker  in 
iMs  place^  whom  I  know  from  long  con- 
nection with  him  to  be  integrity  itself, 
telling  him  it  contained  papers  of  im- 
portjince  to  my  family  estate.  It  was 
eoeloeed  in  a  locked  ivory  casket,  an<i 
deposited  in  a  particular  safe,  to  which 
only  Hcrr  Wechaler  and  his  nephew 
Anton  have  access.  The  lock  is  of  curi- 
ous construction,  and  defies  any  attempt 
at  picking ;  the  key  I  have  worn  day 
and  night,  in  a  little  purse  of  chamois- 
leather,  araund  my  neck  inside  my 
clothes^ 

**  I  have  l>cen  accustomed  to  stop  at 
the  banker's  about  twice  a  week  tt)  sat- 
isfy myself  of  the  safety  of  the  dansrt^r- 
oua  deposit.  Last  Monday  I  saw  it  for 
the  hi^t  timo.  To-day,  Thursday,  on 
opening  the  safe,  I  found  the  casket 
locked  and  in  its  usual  place,  but  its 
oontfiiita  had  disappeared  \  it  was  emp- 
ty, I  cannot  bold  the  banker  to  ac- 
count ;  soch  trusts  are  always  received 
at  the  owner's  risk;  besides,  it  is  im- 
poMible  to  suspect  him :  if  be  were 
capable  of  abstracting  the  papers^  what 
motive  could  he  have  for  doing  so, 
whctlicr  he  believed  them  to  be  private 
poperi  or  knew  them  for  what  they 
were  ?  No,"  he  concluded,  with  a  de- 
epniang  groan^  "the  Czar  L*  our  only 

cmy,  and  from  his  toils  we  cannot 

ipe.    Si  de$eenden>  in  Avernum,  ade$t 

,  Petersburg  is  an  Argus  with  a  bun- 
dnad  eyes,  a  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
hands ;  it  were  better  to  give  over  strag- 
gling, and  submit  at  once  to  be  quietly 

Mured," 

i*  Discretion  may  be  the  better  part 
9f  "Valor in  four  £^80,*^ J  ansivered,  **  bat 
vol,  /. — 23 


let  me  understand.  If  you  should  re- 
cover possession  of  these  paMirs,  would 
you  be  out  of  danger,  or  is  tlpmischief 
already  done  ?  ** 

*'  If  I  regain  them  before  they  boi^ 
to  act  openly  against  ua,*^  replied  the 
Count,  "■  they  lose  all  legal  evidence  of 
our  treason,  and  probably  will  have 
gained  but  slight  information  from  the 
correspondence,  for  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  cipher,  and  will  occasion  them  diffi- 
culty and  delay  to  work  out^  Informa- 
tion of  the  projected  movement  they 
had,  of  course,  obtained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  previously,  but  it  must  have 
been  of  the  vaguest  kind,  for  every 
thing  of  consequence  is  contained  in  the 
documents," 

**  But  why  should  the  Government, 
if  they  had  intelligence  of  your  possess- 
ing this  treasonable  correspondence,  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
off  with  so  much  mystery,  and  not  rath- 
er seize  it  openly  ?  '* 

*'  It  is  a  part  of  their  policy,"  he  an- 
swered, **  never  to  nip  a  growing  con- 
spiracy too  suddenly  in  the  bud,  but  to 
let  it  blossom  into  fruit  before  they  pluck 
it  up  root  and  branch.  Thoy  play  with 
us  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  At  present 
their  object  is  only  to  obtain  definite 
intelligence  concerning  the  plot,  and 
they  w4!l  probably  use  their  infomva- 
tion  to  fan  the  Hame  of  revolution  till 
it  is  high  enough  to  consume  all  those 
who  have  helped  to  light  it." 

*' Enough,'*  said  I;  "give  me  the 
management  of  the  affair,  and  I  will 
restore  the  papers  to  you  within  ft 
week.** 

He  shook  his  head.  **  So  confident  f 
My  dear  Home,  I  know  your  astutcnessi, 
but  I  know  the  Secret  Force  of  Russia 
better  than  you ;  they  will  give  you  no 
clue." 

**  Tlie  better ;  it  is  these  very  myste- 
rious things  tlrnt  are  simple  to  a  clever 
man.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  on  the 
surface,  and  escapes  detection  from  the 
common  mistake  of  attempting  to  be 
over-profound.  Diplomats  are  little 
more  than  detectives  on  a  larger  scale ; 
I  have  managed  dre&d^  tsifti<i  votorsKa^A 
ftfl'aiia  thau  ^^m^^ 
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The  Count  was  roused  by  my  tone. 

•*  Really/*  he  exclaimed,  "  you  inspirit 
me  in  sf^  of  myself.  But,  ah  I  I  dare 
not  hope ;  it  would  be  wiaer  to  feek  for 
resignation  to  the  worst/* 

"  It  will  be  time  for  that  amiable 
virtue  when  all  our  efforts  8ha!l  have 
lailcfl ;  the  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves,  Bat»  if  I  succeed,  promise 
me  one  thing." 

"What  might  not  the  man  demand 
of  me  who  ajives  me  from  Siberia  ?  ^*  he 
eaid,  with  a  shudder;  "  what  is  it  I  ^ 

"  That  you  will  meddle  no  more  with 
revolutions,  but  leave  your  country  io 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  come 
with  Natalie  and  myself  to  England.*^ 

A  man  of  analytical  faculty  and  habit 
of  mjjid  could  hardly  play  a  pleasanter 
part  for  once  than  to  act  aa  detective  in 
some  such  case  as  I  had  untleTtaken. 
But  to  enjoy  it  he  should  take  none  but 
an  intellectual  interest  in  solving  the 
puzzle — playing  chesa  for  one's  lifo 
would  be  too  exciting  for  amusement. 
It  was  not  without  a  disagreeable  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  that  I 
took  the  firet  step  towards  unravelling 
the  myst^^^ry  of  the  lost  papers,  for  I 
confess  I  had  spoken  to  the  Count  with 
a  greater  confidence  than  I  actually  felt. 

The  first  step  I  speak  of  was,  of 
course,  to  the  banker's.  That  was  plain- 
ly the  point  of  departure  for  the  search. 
There  the  packet  had  been  deposited, 
and  thence  it  had  been  taken  some  time 
between  Monday  morning  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

At  my  first  word  with  Herr  Wecheler 
and  his  nephew,  I  agreed  with  the 
Count  that  they  were  innocent  of  any 
complicity  in  the  affair.  I  am  no  phys- 
iognomist or  I  never  saw  two  completer 
tJicamatioBs  of  simple,  transparent  hon* 
eaty. 

The  case  opened,  however,  on  a  little 
questioning.  The  safe  stood  in  a  small 
inner  room — a  dark,  fire-proof  place, 
whose  door  was  directly  behind  tho 
«lerk*e  desk.  Uncle  and  nephew  each 
carriccl  a  key  to  this  door,  and  one  to 
the  safe ;  both  safe  and  room  were  al- 
ways kept  locked.  I  aaked  tliem  if  they 


had  had  occaaion  to  open  the  safe  be* 
tween  the  time  the  packet  was  last  aeea 
by  the  Count,  and  his  discovery  of  its 
absence. 

Yea,  they  aaid,  they  h*d  both  doii6 
BO  several  times. 

Could  they  recollect  how  often,  when, 
and  under  what  circumstances  t 

Herr  Wechaler  answered  that  he  had 
entered  the  room  but  twice  in  the  in- 
terval, on  Tuesday  morning,  once  to 
procure  a  ledger,  and  again  two  houn 
alter  wards  to  return  it  to  the  safe. 

Anton,  the  clerk,  said  he  had  been 
engaged  on  Wednesday  in  making 
copies  of  papers  kept  in  the  safe,  which 
he  had  opened  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

Was  Hcrr  Wechaler  positive  that 
these  were  the  only  times  the  safe  had 
been  opened  to  his  knowledge  ? 

He  was.  And  Herr  Anton  I  Tea; 
ah !  no,  he  forgot.  Wednesday  aAer- 
noon  he  had  been  to  the  safe  to  draw 
from  some  private  funds  deposited 
there,  for  a  loan  to  a  fHend,  Mr.  Boo- 
quette. 

"  And  who,'^  I  inquired,  "  is  Monsieur 
Rouquette  ?  ^ 

"  He  is  a  broker  of  Paris,'*  replied  the 
young  man,  *^  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
recently  made.  He  came  to  me  with  a 
draft  he  wished  to  negotiate  on  Mcasra. 
Geltgenug  &  Cie.  of  Frankfort" 

"  And  he  has  borrt)wed  money  of  yoa 
already  T    A  dangerous  friend." 

"He  has  been  unfortunate  at  play, 
and  has  to  wait  for  remittances  fh^m 
Paris.  But  I  am  in  no  dftuger ;  I  have 
security.'* 

"  I  think  I  saw  him  with  you  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  you  passed  us  on  ths 
terrace,  and  spoiled  the  Coant^s  TiSt 
with  the  Steinberger." 

"Yes;  that  was  he;  we  had  then 
just  come  from  the  bank," 

"  He  had  been  here  with  you  to  g«t 
the  money  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  he  came  into  the  room  with 
me  to  hold  the  light,  while  I  took  out 
and  conn  ted  the  notes.-' 

80!  tho  affair  was  b*:^ 
up.  To  be  sutti,  it  was  n 
joctttrc;    I  might  bo  only    distortiitg 
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ordifuuy  circnmstaiices   by  looking  at 

^lliem  through  the  lens  of  my  one  idea. 

tux  my  suspicion  wore  a  strong  appear- 

aace  of  probability.   Here  was  a  deposit 

parloined,  and  a  stranger  having  access 

>  its  i>lace  of  keeping ;  the  two  things 

ftttirally  put  themaelves  together.     At 

Dy  rate,  it  must  bo  followed  up,  for  it 

thts  only  clue  that  offered.     One 

etion    remained,      Ck)uld    M,    Hou- 

quette^  supposing  him  in  fact  to  be  an 

ent  of  the  Russian  Police,  Jiave  found 

lopport unity,  while   the  clerk  was  not 

l^bserving  him^  to  do  what   had  been 

ione — take  out  and  unlock  the  casket, 

tiove  the  papers,  and  replace  it  lock- 

**  I  believe/'  I  said,  having  run  this 
over  hastily,  **  that  we  have  gained  al- 
ready two  points  in  the  case,  the  time 
when,  and  the  person  by  whom^  these 
F  papers  were  taken.  Now  I  wish  you  to 
ate  clearly  all  that  took  place  while 
you  were  in  the  dark  room.  It  may  be 
re  shall  gain  a  third  point,  the  hew 
they  were  taken. '^ 

His  account^  after  a  little  cross-exam- 
ination of  its  German  confusion  of  state- 
ment, was  in  substance  this : 

Young  Wechaler  had  opened  the  safe 
while  Bouquet  to  held  the  candle  beside 
Mm.  On  drawing  his  hand  from  the  safe 
he  had  accidentally  struck  the  candle 
with  his  shoulder,  knocking  it  into  the 
^fafe,  where  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
Its  fall.  He  bad  picked  it  up  and  re- 
f  lighted  it  hurriedly,  and  was  not  aware 
^that  Rouquette  had  moved  in  the  in- 
al :  he  had  then  relocked  the  safe, 
they  had  returned  to  the  outer 
Boe. 

This  settled  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  deed  having  been 
•ccomplished   as  I  supposed     A  fbw 


seconds*  darkness  was  all  a  quick  man 
would  need  for  such  an  operation,  if  he 
had  calculated  where  to  lay  his  hand. 

I  felt  now  tolerably  satisfied  that  I 
was  on  the  right  track.  True,  it  was 
only  another  circumstance — the  seem- 
ingly accidental  dropping  of  a  candle- 
but  it  was  a  link  that  fitted  exactly  into 
its  place  in  my  chain. 

There  was  nothing  farther  to  bo 
learned,  and  I  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  proceed,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen,"  I  said^  *'  exactly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  We  wish  to  ehow 
the  enemy  no  sign  of  being  aware  uf  the 
blow  he  has  dealt  ua.  Herr  Anton  will 
continue  his  intimacy  with  our  friend 
M,  Rouquette,  and  watch  him  closely  to 
pick  up  any  intelligence  he  may  incau- 
tiously let  drop.  Stay, — have  you  a 
piece  of  his  handwriting  t  It  may  be 
useful,'' 

"  I  have  his  note  for  three  hundred 
florins,  the  sura  I  lent  him,'*  said  the 
young  man,  who  seemed  somewhat 
chagrined  at  the  turn  the  afiair  had 
taken,  and  he  handt^d  me  a  paper, 

I  looked  at  it  with  interest.  A  deal 
of  a  mane's  character  may  be  seen  in  hi.^ 
handwriting,  but  this  was  studiously 
commonplace,  and,  as  it  struck  me,  an 
imitation  of  mercantile  hand. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  and  with- 
drew in  high  satiafaction  at  the  first 
moming*s  operations. 

The  two  next  days  I  passed,  like  Mr, 
Micawber,  chiefly  in  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up ;  but,  as  was  usually  the 
case  with  that  gentleman,  nothing  of 
consequence  did  turn  up.  My  elation 
at  the  start  I  had  taken  began  to  sub* 
side  into  an  uncomfortable  doubt  that 
it  would  ever  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
start. 
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^Ths  idea  of  the  modern  post-office 
em  ia  an  American  idea.  Pity  thai 
the  complete  realization  of  it  ia  not  yet 
an  American,  but  only  a  European^  fact. 
Like  miuiy  other  great  ideaa^  it  haa  had 
to  go  abroad  from  ita  native  land  to 
find  its  beet  development. 

Tliere  are  three  obsolete  and  un-Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  a  postal  system. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  things  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion.  It  is  older  than  Augustus  Ca^ar, 
older  than  Darius  the  Great,  older,  prob- 
ably, than  the  immeasurably  ancient 
book  of  Job  (see  chap.  ijL  26) — the 
eatabliisbmeut  of  relays  of  swifl  runners 
or  riders  for  the  carrying  of  government 
dispatches.  No  extension  of  this  in  the 
direction  of  popular  accommodation 
seems  to  have  betn  dreamed  of  by  any 
government,  until  modem  timea. 

Another  postal  idea  has  been»  thut 
the  common  carriage  uf  letters  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  government  to  un- 
dertake^ betauae  of  the  facilitiea  which 
it  afforded  for  government  agents  to 
practise  private  inquisition  into  political 
and  criminal  secrets,  by  tampering  with 
the  sacrednesa  of  seals.  Tliia  was  one 
of  the  acknowledged  principlea  of  the 
British  Pofit-office,  so  lately  as  the  mem- 
orable Home  Secretaryship  of  Sir  James 
Oraham,  in  1844. 

A  third  postal  idea  haa  been,  that  the 
mon(»poly  of  letter-carriage,  like  other 
profitable  monopolies,  might  be  grasped 
and  held  by  the  government  aa  a  con- 
venient way  of  extracting  money  from 
the  j:)eoplc,  and  that  that  was  the  beat 
postal  system  which  cost  the  least  or 
paid  the  best.  This  idea,  some  years 
agoalnjlished  from  theoretical  economy, 
is  wonderfully  tenacious  of  its  hold  on 
the  official  mind. 

ITie  modem  idea — the  American  idea 
—the  trae  idea — that  postal  service  is 
not  a  device  for  taxing  the  correapond- 
enco  of  a  country,  nor  a  monopoly  for 
gOTvmment  fayoritea,  not  an  engliie  for 


crafty  inquisitions,  but  a  great  public 
trust,  held  by  the  government  for  the 
interest  of  the  people — was  first  enunci- 
ated in  that  vote  of  the  Ccmtincntal 
Congreas,  July  26,  1775,  which  insti- 
tuted the  American  Post-ofHce  instead 
of  the  Colonial  Mai).  The  language  of 
the  vote  Ts  this ;  ^*  That  the  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  with  frequency  and 
dispatch  from  one  part  to  another  of 
this  extensive  continent,  is  essentially 
requisite  to  its  safety."  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  splendid  reform  under  Row- 
land Hill  ia  simply  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  American  principle  to  the 
British  Post-office.  It  is  a  principle 
which  includes  within  itself  both  ele- 
ments of  that  fine  achievement — cheap 
postage  and  effective  sm'tdce. 

How  barbarously  behind  other  na- 
tions we  are  in  the  application  of  our 
own  idea,  appears  very  dii^tinctly  in  the 
comparison  of  city  postal  stT^ice  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  comparison  will  be  more  clear  if  we 
confine  it  to  the  chief  city  of  each  na* 
tion ;  but  it  affects  the  interests  not 
only  of  our  metropolis,  but  of  every 
great  city  in  the  land. 

Murray's  "  Hand-book  for  London,** 
in  its  "  General  Hints  to  Strangera,** 
speaks  of  the  capital  arrange  men  t9  of  a 
company  in  that  metropolis  for  provid- 
ing prompt  and  faithful  meascngers 
everywhere  at  Zd,  a  mile,  and  of  the 
cab- communication  at  M.  a  mile ;  but 
adds: 

**  The  krst  London  mkssekokb  la  k 

WBLIr^BAl^ED  AKD  CLEAHLY-Din&CTKO 
PENNV-POaT  LETTER." 

The  machinery  by  which  this  resuU 
is  achieved  ia  vast,  of  course,  bat  not 
compl]cato<l 

"  The  London  District  xs  divided,  for 
postal  purposes,  into  ten  sub-districta, 
each  of  which  is  treated,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a  separate  Post-town."  *  Near 

^Onr  InfonMition  li  Uk»n  €tdt^j  ^tna  tbo 
•*  Bdlldt  Potftal  Quid*;  ooateiatof  tlitohkf  paW 
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the  centre  of  the  taetropolb  is  the  Gen^ 
eral  Fast-office.  Fr^m  thb  point  a  cir* 
ole^  liescribeti  by  a  radius  of  tliree  miles, 
includes  tiie  region  of  the  '*  Town  De- 
liveriea."  A  circle  of  twelve  miles* 
nMlius  includes  adso  the  ^*  Suburban  De- 

At  about  half-past  7  o'clock  every 
tnoniingf  the  enormous  moss  of  letters 
which  all  night  long  has  been  accumu- 
latin g  in  the  General  Post-office,  from 
the  iiiL&udj  the  oolonialf  and  the  foreign 
malU,  and  from  the  early  collections  out 
of  the  city  "Pillar-boxes,"  goes  forth 
under  the  charge  of  an  army  of  carriers, 
and,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  every 
one  of  them„  due  within  the  three  milee^ 
circle,  has  been  delivered  at  the  door  to 
which  it  has  been  a<i dressed 

**The  tiecond  delivery,  which  com- 
mencfaa  alK>iit  0  a,  u.,  includes  the  cor^ 
reapondcnce  rceeived  by  the  night-mails 
from  Ireland  and  France,  and  letters 
from  the  Provinces  or  abnjad  which 
may  arrive  too  late  for  the  tirst  delivery ; 
aji  well  as  those  posted  in  the  nearer 
guburbs  by  6.30  a.  h.^^ 

**The  next  nine  deliveries  arc  made 
hourly,  and  include  all  letters  reaching 
tht!  General  Post-office  or  the  District 
offices  in  time  for  each  dispatch.  The 
last  delivery  commences  about  7.45  p.m. 
Each  delivery  occupies  about  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement," 

The  number  of  collections  from  the 
|)illar-boxes  corresponds  with  the  nmn- 
jbef  of  deliveries,  and  the  collections  are 
adjusted  as  that  no  Ume  is  wasted 
veen  collection  and  delivery.  Offi- 
cial information  is  furnished  by  which 
every  depositor  of  a  letter  in  any  pillar- 
box  may  know  at  what  minute  his  let- 
ter will  leave  the  box,  and,  approxi- 
mately, the  time  when  it  will  be  de- 
li vcrod  at  its  address. 

We  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  single 
practical  purpose  of  the  present  article 

notice  the  peculiar  facilities  of  rapid 

etal  communication  in  London — the 

Tin  of  iUo  PoRt-Offlc«,  trith  other  lo- 

I  ^ilUhed,  quiirt«Tt  y  ,1if  oomm^Qd  of  th  o 

kivr-or^merftf*      Lom^on,   Eyre    it    8f)iotti»- 

To  b«  had  iUbo  of  \iX\  l:iouk»cller«,  and  tho 

|io<ti!LB4il«T9  ia  the  I7iilt€<i    KiogdoiD/* 
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underground  railway,  or  the  aubtena- 
nean  and  subfiuvlal  popguns  for  shoot- 
ing letters  and  parcels  from  one  region 
of  the  city  to  another ;  nor  to  illustrate 
the  marvellous  acquired  skill  of  the 
London  carriers  in  following  the  trail 
of  a  doubtful  address,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dead-letters  is  reduced  to  an 
infinitesimaL  Few  travellers  are  long 
in  London  without  bringing  home  won- 
derful tJtorics  of  their  experience  in  this 
matter.  But  we  are  concerned,  now,  only 
with  those  essentials  of  the  London  sys- 
tem which  are  capable  of  being  imme- 
diately reproduced  in  this  country, 
whenever  the  Post-office  Department 
fihall  so  choose. 

It  is  needless  to  sa^,  after  this  ao- 
count  of  the  working  of  the  London 
Poet-office^  that  it  has  become  the  uni- 
versid  messenger  of  commerce  and  of 
society  in  that  metropolis.  It  serves 
every  man  at  his  own  door.  The  Lon- 
doner no  more  thinks  of  sending  to  the 
Post-office  for  his  letters,  than  the  New 
Yorker  thinks  of  sen 'ling  to  the  print- 
ing-office for  bis  newspaper.  And  he 
as  little  thinks  of  employing  a  privato 
messenger  for  quickness  nf  dispatch ;  foi 
tho  dictum  of  John  Murray  is  only  the 
embodiment  of  the  general  experience" 
**  The  best  London  messenger  is  a  well 
sealed  and  clearly^rected  peuuy-post 
letter;^ 

In  contrast  with  this  perfect  institution, 
is  it  needful  to  describe  the  derange- 
ments, the  difficulties,  the  methods  of  in* 
commoding  the  public,  which  annoy  ouf 
metropolis  \  We  speak  of  this  group  of 
citiea  as  a  unit ;  for  the  various  parts  of 
London,  on  either  side  of  its  intersect- 
ing river,  arc  not  more  nearly  bound  Into 
B  whole,  than  the  various  parts  of  this 
metropolis  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
to  say  nothing  of  Jersey  City  and  Btat- 
en  Island.  In  this  vast,  enormously  in- 
creasing, double  or  triple  city,  one  of 
the  things  which  most  strike  a  stranger 
with  surprise  and  disappointment,  and 
a  well-informed  citizen  with  shame,  is 
the  miBcrable  deficiency  of  its  postal 
acoommodation.  A  fresh  illustration  of 
this  statement  comes  to  hand  in  one  of 
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aSO                                        Putnam's  Kagaxiiyk.                                      [Mar. 

the  letters  of  Mr.  Joba  Oxenford,  from  fully  supplied  on  pereonal  application 
New  York,  publisbed  a  few  months  ago  to  the  Postmaster,  b^  advised  by  ex  pect- 
in the  London  Times.    He  says :  ence,  and  don't  try   it — ^not,  at   least, 

...^        ^,      .      ^  ^       ^     ^        ^  •,  unless  you  are  a  t^e^y  emloent  and  io- 

"Tho  poBm  tTBtem  Mcwveii  Awmwioh  lioa  Eul*  *                   « 

rope  141  effidOTt  eaongh,  and,  if  you  send  a  letter  fluential  Citizen  indeed.     If  JOOf  man- 

from  Now  York  to  London,  you  may  caioai&te,  ncT    In    approaching  a  great   xuan    ia 

w«i.tberpormittii,g  ihedftteofiuamviiL    Others  marked  With  a  dasb   of  deference  and 

wJM  U  it  with  a  letter  dutinod  to  reach  »om«  place  ,                       .             * 

witbjD  tii6  precinot*  of  tho  dty  iteeit  roetanopis-  uimdence — if  a  certain  senousncssi  oi 

tie  directed  to  Wall-ttrecl  (tbo  Threndnoedlo-alreet  face^  Of  "  foroial  CUt  '*  of  COStumc,  msf  k 

and  l^bo^-Mroet^of  Kow  York)^  ^   ^   member   of  that    profc^ion 

abovehal/amilediftantTaadtetitlMB  uddrowedto  "  ^.  ,         .                             *ii.j>iu 

the  mort  eminent  meichaat,l)aaker,  or  IffokiT,  and  whicb  being  sworn  at  is  debarred  tho 

the  ohaaoe  i>  that  be  irill  not  receive  it  till  tlie  fol-  priyllege  of  SWearlog  back — if 

lowlJig  day*     Hence  the  almoet  universal  pradioe  ,,    ,            ,     ,           ,     ,        ,    .     ,      ^ 

«f  employing  special  m«ytetigoni.  answering  lo  our  "  Me^kneai  plant  your  backward^ophig  hat. 

uld  Ught  pOTten,  where  nay  imporUnt  buioBea*  ^^  NoD-realiitance  tie  your  white  cmr^t  "- 

Teqwiring  (peed  u  concerned.  i\^q  attempt  Can  only  end  in  imtatioti 

ratber«o.yLm.twoorthreeliin«,I  cjie^tod  th«  ^/  ^^^  feelings,  Without  any  compenaa- 

intenuil  postal  arrangementa  of  New  York  in  no  ting  advantage. 

«K>4uiin)d  t«niif ,  and  loudly  extoUed  the  trequimt  g^^  that  nO  one  Deed  accuae  tl»  Of 

«deliTerii«*  of  Ix>odon.  ...  The  merohanta  aud  ____i.mcT  at  random    w^  havo   made  a 

bimkera  perfectly  fcympatbiKsd  with  my  exeomtiaii,  speaKing  at  ranaom,  we  nave   maae  a 

and  enried  the  Londoner  «ith  hia  complete  poeud  serics  of  FOUgh  experiments  on    the  TO- 

^y"**"''  locity  of  city-lcttersy  of  which  we  sub- 

Every  body  who  has  had  any  experi*  mit  the  reaulte ; 

encc  with  city-letteia  knows  that  this  1.  Fourteen  letters  were  posted  in  ra- 

is  a  very  mild  statement  of  the  case  ;  nous  parts  of  the  city,  between  Central 

that    twenty-four    or    even     thirty-six  Park  and  the  Battery^  to  an  address  in 

hours  are  the  least  that  one  ought  to  Cortlandt^treet,    about    fire    mtnQlea' 

allow  for  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  walk  from  the  Post-office.     The  range 

one  thickly-«ettled  part  of  the  metrop-  of  time  occupied  in  dclirtjring  them  WM 

olis  to  another ;   and  that  correspond-  as  follows : 

ence  is  not  certain,  even  with  this  allow-  Minimum ..•^..•.nii.  i'nn, 

j|jl0^^  M&Kimam.. *.  ^••.•^•..^••^'♦■•lah.  51tn. 

We  are  not  content  to  epeak  thus  in  3.  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  v&ri- 

general  terms  in  a  matter  in  which  exact  o^  lamp-post  boxes  in  Brooklyn  (not 

statement  is  desirable.    But  it  is  impoB.-  i"  ^^^  remote  parts  of  that  city),  to  tlia 

Bible  to  **  speak  by  the  card,"  for  thert!  ^^^  address  in  Cortlandt-street,     Tbo 

is  no  card  to  speak  by.     One  of  the  time  of  their  transit  was  as  follows  : 

most  obvious  differences   between    the        ^^^* ' " "^lat"!?"' 

London  and  tJie  New  York  Post-offices  ^rd'^ctiDg'aihou^'firatltatorl     '    "^ 

IB  the  absence  of  full  official  information  rcning  Sunday) * **.8Sb.  45m. 

about  the  affairs  of  the  latter.    In  Eng-  3,  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  vari- 

land,  ample  official  information,  antici*  ous  lamp-post  boxe©  in  the  thickly-set- 

pating  to  the  utmost  all  questions  in  tied  parts  of  Brooklyn,  to  an  address  in 

which  the  public  ha«  practicai  interest,  the  '' Eastern  District"  of  the  same  city, 

is  to  be  had  for  sixpence  anywhere  in  not  far  from  the  Post-office,   [N.  B.  The 

the  Kingdom ;  and  if  this  be  found  in  Post-office  Department,  insu^ad  of  iniit- 

any  point  defective,  it  is  promptly  sup-  ing  contiguous  cities  under  ooe  Post- 

plemeoted  by  courteous  answers  to  all  office,  divides  Brooklyn   under  sevend 

inquiries.     In  New  York,  an  occasional  Post-offices. J    Time  of  tmnsit : 

broadaide,  posted  in  the  lobbies  of  the        Miotmma • lOh, 

Office,  furnishes  to  the  inquiring  mind  Maximum ssh.ldm. 

such  satisfaction  as  one  might  get  from  4,  Thirteen  letters  were  posted  in  vi- 

**  The  Vague  Person  "  in  Punch.    And  nous  letter-lxjxes  south  of  Central  Park, 

if  you  think  that  the  defects  of  thiii  to  the  same  address  in  Brooklyn,  E,  D. 

document  would  be  promptly  and  cheer-  (Williamsburg  P.  O.)  Time  of  tmiisit : 
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Ow  A  letter  posted  at  I'Vllliamsbarg 
office  for  128th-strcet,  New  York 
rlem),  was  delivered   in  18h.  30ni. 
ailed^  after  fifteen  miuutes^  dela^, 
corner  of  ISSth-strcet  and  8<iCond 
^tvenu«^  it  was  deUrered  in  25h.  30ol 

^loa  iur  tberoujLd  trip ..«,.<>.. 44  homi. 

6.  A  ktter  posted  at  Williamsburg 
Posl-offic©,  for  683  Lexington  avenue, 
Kew  York,  was  delivered  in  44h.  15ai. 
ReraAiled  to  Williamsburg^  after  fifteen 
minutes*  delay,  at  the  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  dldt-street,  it  was  deliv- 
ered  in  26h.  45  m. 

Tlni«  for  the  round  trip.««. 71  houit, 

or  tkroe  dayi  Udcing  one  hont. 

"This  tells  the  whole  story,**  some^ 
body  remarked,  as  we  showed  otir  fig- 


Bc^^ng  your  pardon,  this  does  not 
6dyw»  to  tell  the  fitory»  This  is  simply 
the  fair  result  of  an  erperiment  on  the 
ordinary  average  velocity  of  letters  in 
the  commercial  metropolis.  It  gives  no 
idea  whatever  of  those  amazing  occa- 
iioti&l  feats  of  dilatoriness  of  which  the 
New  York  Po*it-office  is  capable,  and 
of  whicli  every  man  of  considerable  city 
correspondence  has  anecdotes  to  telt 

Besides,  "  the  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  in  figures.  It  is  a  story  of  count- 
leas  vexutions  and  mortifications,  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  frustrated  plans, 
of  family  anxieties,  of  forfeited  businesa 
opportunities,  of  commercial  loesea,  of 
the  failure  of  actual  business  operations, 
not  only,  but  the  failure  of  operations 
to  be  begun,  or  even  to  be  planned  or 
thought  of,  which  would  have  depended 
on  some  medium  of  prompt  communi- 
cation. ^^  The  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  at  all. 

The  method  by  which  these  curious 

postal  delays  are  effectcd,^ — the  "  Way 

low  Not  To  Do  It,"— is  one  of  the 

Rcial  secrets  of  the  New  York  Post- 
'  office.  Some  notions  about  it,  however, 
can  be  gathered  by  outside  observation. 
(  Postmaster^s  policy  depends  a  good 
!  on  the  East  River.  The  population 
of  the  metropolis  includes  ubout  a  mil- 
lion of  people  on  the  wtfatem  bank  of 


this  nver,  and  something  less  than  half 
a  million  on  the  eastern  bank.  If,  now, 
you  have  the  latter  half-million  divided 
into  five  or  sijt  postal  district^  under 
independent  postmasteni,  and  communis 
eating  with  each  other  only  through  the 
main  Post-office  in  New  York,  f-ach  let- 
ter being  treated  to  a  little  sea- voyage 
across  the  East  River  and  back  u^ain 
before  being  delivered  on  the  side  where 
it  started,  you  will  see  that  the  effect 
will  be,  not  only  to  keep  the  Brooklyn 
people  waiting  for  their  letters,  but  also, 
bypassing  this  Long  Island  correspond- 
ence through  the  choked  and  enormous- 
ly congested  channel  of  the  New  York 
office,  to  clog  and  hinder  all  the  postal 
business  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  thus 
of  the  country  generally.  This  pretty 
arrangement  subsisted  till  last  spring, 
when,  at  the  remonstrance  of  a  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Post-office  Department 
"  rectified  "  it,  in  a  characteristic  fash- 
ion, by  depriving  all  the  Brooklyn  of- 
fices, except  one,  of  their  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York^  and  send* 
ing  the  correspondence  of  the  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Northern  Brooklyn 
with  various  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
world,  two  miles  out  of  its  way,  to  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hall,  thence  to  l)e  Bent 
over  FultoD  Ferry,  and  jammed  into  the 
gorge  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in  Nas- 
sau-street. Once  lodged  there,  the  poa- 
sibilities  of  further  delay  are  ample  and 
varied. 

If,  now,  some  official  gentleman  thinks 
to  pose  us  by  asking  us  to  descHl»e  how 
these  difficulties  are  to  be  remedied,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  proved,  from  the 
London  experiment,  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  remedied  ;  the  mod^^  it  his  busi 
ncsa  to  discover,  or  else  resign. 

If  the  sluggi.sh  American  mind  is  un- 
able to  grapple  with  the  question^  it 
might  be  well  to  borrow  help  from 
"  the  efi'ete  nationalities  of  Eun^po.**  A 
request  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the 
loan  of  a  couple  of  smart  clerks  to  set 
our  metropolitan  Post-office  a-running, 
would  doubtless  receive  polite  atten- 
tion. 

But  one  obyious  hint  toward  the  so- 
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Intion  of  this  question  is  found  in  the 
official  stiitement  of  the  British  **  Postal 
Guide,"  thnt  in  Loudon  the  ten  Postal 
Districts  of  the  metropolis  are  treated, 
in  many  resapects,  each  aa  a  separate  P&tt- 
kwn.  Let  thia  idea  once  enter  the 
official  mind,  and  soon  lettera  ttom 
**  Station  A,"  in  Spring-street,  to  **  Sta- 
tion B/'  twenty  minutes'  distant  in 
Grnnd-gtrei't,  will  cease  to  be  carried 
thither,  as  now,  by  way  of  Sixty-lifth- 
■treet  i  the  correspondence  between  the 
maflsea  of  population  in  the  Tarioua 
parts  of  Brooklyn  and  upper  New  York, 
and  the  East,  and  North,  and  North- 
west, instead  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
way,  both  coming  and  going,  to  ferment 
awhile  amntig  the  stacks  of  mail-bags 
in  tlie  old  meeting-house,  will  go  direct 
to  and  from  the  up-towu  railroad  sta- 
tion»,  nnd  the  twenty-four  hours*  delay 
now  sulTcred,  especially  by  Brooklyn  let- 
ters to  and  from  the  couutry,  will  be 
eayed ;  letters  from  Astoria  to  Harlem, 
or  fn>m  Williamsburg  to  Yorkyille,  or 
from  Brooklyn  to  the  Bible  House,  will 
go  to  their dci^tinations  at  once,  and  not 
be  sent  doubling  and  twisting  through 
tha  down-town  alleys,  nor  be  put  to 
teafion  and  quarantine  in  what  Bishop 
Potter  might  calJ  **the  holy  atmos- 
phere "  of  the  old  church ;  and  the 
07er-gorge<l  plethora  of  that  ancient 
pile,  oyer  which  sncceasiye  postmaatcra 
b&Te  groaned  to  the  agreeable  tune  of 
Bcveral  millions  of  dollars,  be  in  some 
measurr!  depleted ;  and  bo  the  postal 
circulation  of  the  whole  country,  which 
is  cloggctl  by  that  chronic  congestion^ 
be  relieved  and  healthily  quickened. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  a 
change  of  sytitem  so  important  to  the 
GommtTcial  and  social  interests  of  all 
our  great  cities^  is  to  be  brought  about, 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  modem  postal 
refonn  will  settle  it  All  the  great  im- 
provemente  in  thia  part  of  our  civili/A- 
tion  ha\^e  been  originated,  not  by  ofil- 
cial  enterprise,  but  by  the  suggestions 
of  private  citizens,  and  have  generally 
he«»n  enforrscd  by  pertinacious  public 
damor  upon  reluctant  and  incredulotts 
idminlHtratione. 


When,   in   1783,   Mr.  John    Paitt€r, 
manager  of  the  Batli  Theatre,  proposed 
the  change  which  was  to  rescue  the  lan- 
guishing British  postal  system  from  In* 
anition,  and  add  a  mill  Ion  sterling  to 
the  public  revenue,  he  was  told  by  ono 
official   that  he  *^  did   not   understand 
what  he  was  talking  about  ^ — an  an 
swer,  by  the  way,  which  (making  dfl 
allowance   for  grammatical   infeliciti^* 
and  a  loye  of  religious  expletive)  was 
repeated  in  almost   identical   terms   a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  New  York  Post- 
master to  a  citizen  seeking  informatioq 
— so  invariable  are  the  phenomena 
official  human  nature  !    Another  promi- 
nent official  declared  that  the  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  "  fling  the  whole  oon 
mercial  correspondence  of  the  eountr 
into  confusion.^    But  it  was  adop 
and  sayed  the  post-office  system  froil 
ruin, 

nowevcr,  the  system  fell  back  into 
old  habits  l>efore  long.  As  the  silk- 
worm, gorged  with  mul berry-lea ve«» 
turns  lazily  over  and  fipius  from  its  own 
bowels  the  cocoon  that  is  its  winding 
sheet,  so  the  Department,  fed  fat  frua 
the  revenues  which  accrued  from  tho 
reform  that  had  been  forced  upon  it, 
turned  over  and  commenced  spinning 
out  of  itself  tremendous  coils  of  rod 
tape,  in  which  it  r^jlleil  and  rolled  itself, 
until,  after  about  fifty  years,  it  was 
growing  black  in  the  face  and  at  ten  U* 
ated  in  t^e  revenue,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  another  private  citizen— Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  late  schoolmaster — to  in- 
terfere, and  with  a  sharp  pamphlet  to 
cut  the  colls  of  this  suicidal  sutforation 
His  plan  was  scouted  by  **  practica 
men  "  (as  they  rlelighted  to  call  them- 
selves),  including  the  entire  corps  of 
post-office  functionaries,  as  visionary 
and  ruinous.  The  Postmaster-General 
said  of  it,  in  the  House  of  Lord^,  •*  of 
all  the  wild  and  visionary  scheme 
which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  it  is  tfa 
most  extravagant,'"  But,  in  spitw  of 
flouting,  and  insnlt,  and  rel»uiF,  tho 
schoolmaster  k^pt  at  it,  and  at  it^  and 
at  it.  He  8tr*?tcho<l  forth  his  qui II,  and 
plagued  the  government  with  an  rx* 
ocsoding  great  plague  uf  pctitionn.     i^ 


mined,  h£u]e4f  and  snnvrcd  petitions^ 
until  two  thouBaiid  of  tliem,  from  all 
fiiannfin  of  society,  were  \ying  in,  under, 
ami  aroand  the  tuble  uf  the  House  of 
Oammons.  At  last  PUarnoh  liad  to 
yield.  The  **wild  and  yiaionary" 
aohftme  was  enacted  into  a  law ;  and, 
notwithstaadiiig  the  purtinacioua  and 
gpiteAil  balking  of  the  official  coi-ps, 
was  carrit^d  into  succcBsful  operation; 
ftad  has  proved  Itaelf  the  most  benefi- 
cent invention  to  Uie  human  race^  since 
that  of  the  st>eam-enginc* 

The  iiitfoduction  of  cheap  postage 
into  the  United  States  was  the  result 
of  joBt  Buch  another  long  figlit  l»etwf*en 
the  people  and  the  Department,  The 
proposal  of  low  and  uniform  rates  was 
reaisted  bj  futile  and  refuted  arguments, 
and  by  the  awful  vis  inert ia  which  each 
an  inatitution  a3  the  Post-office  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting^  whenever  it  choo&jca  to 
do  Ita  stolid  lubber-liftiDg  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  lever.  And  when  at  last,  in 
1&44,  the  great  reform  was  at  the  point 
of  being  carried  through  in  spite  of 
him,  the  «tubbom  blockhead  of  a  Post- 
maBter-General— Wiekliife  of  Kentucky 
— ^managed  to  have  the  bill  80  cooked 
and  amended  that  he  might,  peradven- 
ture,  insure  the  failure  of  the  reform, 
and  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the  re- 
formers. It  has  been  only  through 
many  successive  acts  of  legislation  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  cheap  and 
uniform  postage. 

The  exceptional  fact  that  the  British 
Poflt-office  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
$df'impraving  institution,  until  now  it 
00  nearly  approximates  perfection,  is 
due  to  this,  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
baronet,  and  Secretary  of  the  Poat-of- 
flcc,  has  not  forgotten  the  experience 
of  Hr*  Rowland  Hill^  ex-schoolniaatcr ; 
and  that  the  doors  that  were  once  slam- 
med in  his  face  as  a  private  citizen,  now 
th&t  he  sits  within,  arc  kept  hospitably 
open  to  receive  every  suggestion,  pro- 
posal, or  complaint,  from  the  highest  and 
tlie  humblest,  and  to  reward  with  money 
every  uaefbl  invention  for  expediting  the 
cfionnous  business  under  his  c^>ntrol. 
The  following  siintence,  from  a  late  re- 
port of  the  Eritiah  Poatmaater-Gcaeral, 


is  worthy  of  being  translated  from  the 
Downiug-fitreet  dialect  into  English, 
and  written  on  the  door-posts  of  our 
own  General  Post-office,  and  hung  up 
Id  the  apartment  of  the  New  York  Post- 
master, that  republican  o^cials  may 
learn,  from  a  titled  servant  of  the  Brit^ 
iah  crown,  something  of  the  respect  they 
owe  the  people : 

"The  sharp  and  watchful  criticism 
of  the  public  eye,  even  though  it  b« 
sometimes  founded  in  a  mistaken  view, 
is  far  from  being  an  evil  to  any  dep^irt- 
ment  of  the  government ;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect immunity  from  it.  And  probiibly 
the  Post-office,  the  good  admiuistratloti 
of  which  concerns  every  class  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  depends  greatly  upon  a  care  of 
minute  details,  is  more  likely  to  benefit 
by  it  than  any  other/* 

The  moral  of  thin  historical  retrospect 
has  been  pointed  in  advance.  The  pub- 
lic may  often  hope,  from  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  system,  for 
the  reform  of  petty  abuses,  and  the  im* 
provement  of  details ;  but  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  system  itself,  they  must 
depend  upon  themselves.  Our  exhibit 
implies  no  excessive  censure  of  the  ex- 
isting Post-office  administration,  wheth- 
er local  or  general  We  may  admit  the 
claim  of  the  city  officials,  that  they  do 
the  beat  they  can  with  the  limited  re* 
eouroes  allowed  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment; and  may  give  full  credit  to  the 
present  incumbents  for  considerable  im- 
provements accomplished  or  intended. 
As  for  our  new  Postmaster-General, 
whose  firet  report  gives  many  evidences 
of  just  and  liberal  views,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  impute  the  existing  policy  of 
the  Department  to  his  fault,  for  it  hafl 
obtained  so  long  as  to  have  become  one 
of  the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  of- 
fice— the  policy  of  skinning  the  cities 
of  their  postal  revenues  to  balance  the 
short  accounts  of  the  country  offices. 
The  mere  work  of  running  smoothly  an 
eadstiog  system,  on  the  »oale  of  the 
American  Post-office^  is  enough  to  en- 
gage all  the  powers  of  any  man  of  less 
than  the  maximum  of  executive  ability; 
and,  so  long  aa  the  responsible  officer 
stands  between   an  exacting  Congr^s 
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on  the  one  hand,  that  insists  on  a  good 
balance-sheet,  and  a  patient  public  on 
the  other,  that  does  not  care  to  insist 
on  proper  accommodation,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  ordinary  official  human 
nature  will  be  eager  for  reform  ? 

One  characteristic  of  the  British  Post- 
office,  which  we  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed, needs  first  of  all  to  be  imitated  as 
the  condition  of  successful  reform  in  our 
own  Post-office ;  and  that  is,  the  stability 
of  the  tenure  of  its  commissions.  A 
finely  equipped  and  perfected  system 
needs  skilled  men  to  manage  it.  Such 
a  system,  in  the  hands  of  raw  and  in- 
experienced officers,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  our  present  one.  It  would  be 
like  a  navy  of  first-class  ships,  whose 
officers,  from  admiral  to  boatswain, 
were  removed  every  four  years  and  re- 
placed by  landsmen. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in 
England.  The  honorable  and  profitable 
position  of  postmaster  in  the  city  of 
Oxford  was  held  until  his  lamented 
death,  through  all  changes  of  adminis- 
tration, by  that  active,  outspoken  friend 
of  democracy  and  radicalism,  Joseph 
Wame,  known  to  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans as  "  Agricola,"  the  correspondent 
of  The  Independent  in  the  days  of  its 
vigor.  It  was  as  if  the  Boston  Post- 
office  had  been  held  under  Fillmore, 


Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  linooln,  by  Hr. 
Higginson  or  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy. 

To  this  usage  we  must  come,  if  we 
would  have  efiiective  postal  service.  It 
is  even  to  be  regretted  that  the  Post- 
master-General should  be  a  Cabinet 
officer,  and  so  liable  to  change  with  the 
changes  of  administration.  But  to  suffer 
great  public  trusts  like  the  more  import* 
ant  post-offices,  the  expert  administra> 
tion  of  which  is  matter  of  personal  in- 
terest to  every  man  in  the  nation,  to  be 
kicked  to  and  fro  by  wrangling  parties 
at  every  presidential  election,  is  fatal  to 
improvement  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  demoralizing  to  the  public  con- 
science. 

If  ever,  by  dint  of  clamor,  we  can  se- 
cure for  the  great  triple  city  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Metropolitan  Post-office,  that 
shall  serve  as  a  model  for  an  improved 
postal  service  in  all  our  great  cities,  the 
one  condition  of  its  success,  involving 
all  other  conditions,  is,  that  the  charge 
of  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  high  and  dig- 
nified position,  not  to  be  given  out  as  a 
prize  for  successful  intrigfues  on  an  elec- 
tion-committee, but  to  be  held  by  an 
able  and  honorable  gentleman  who  shall 
make  the  management  of  it  the  study 
of  his  life,  and  hold  the  appointment, 
promotion,  and  discipline  of  his  sub- 
ordinates independent  of  the  infiuence 
of  ward-politicians. 


MR.    THOM.    WHITE'S    LITTLE    SERMON. 

Text  :— "  iZ  i»  turely  better  to  marry t 

n  mtul  be  bUased  to  toeif.'*— Old  Bono. 


"No,  not  if  I  know  myself,"  said  a 
fine-looking  young  fellow  to  another 
fine-looking,  young  fellow  at  Delmoni- 
co^s,  one  evening. 

"No?  and  why  not?"  was  his  an- 
swer. "  You  have  been  very  sweet  on 
Miss  Julia,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  you  meant  something.  Why 
not?" 

"Is  it  generally  understood  that  I, 
Joseph  Howland,  bachelor  and  bank- 
derk,  am  a  fool  ? " 


"Not  exactly  that,"  his  friend  said, 
laughingly.     "  But  why  not  ?    Come  I " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Peter.  I,  Joseph  How- 
land,  bachelor  and  bank-clerk,  am  in  re- 
cipt  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
I  have  tastes,  I  have  wants,  I  have  in- 
dulgences, and  I  have  a  mother  who  is 
poor.  As  the  case  stands,  I  get  on  with 
all  of  these  very  well.  Where  should  I 
be  if  I  married  Miss  Julia,  •r  any  other 
girl  that  I  know?" 

(« Why— but  old  Pickles  is  rich  t " 


Kb,  Tboic  ITinTS^B  Linxs  SsBitoir, 


**  Hay-be  80;  but  his  money  ia  hh 
own,  aod  be  means  to  keep  it.  I  do 
not  hear  that  his  daughter  has  a  penny. ^^ 

^'^  Yea,  but  he  would  giro  his  dangU- 
ter  sometliing.^* 

**  PcThaps — a  good  wardrobe,  a  few 
teaspoons,  a  pair  of  car-rings  —  and 
then  I  Why»  Peter,  my  ample  income 
would  not  pay  for  Miss  JuUa'3  clothes. 
Her  father  does  not  propose  to  endow 
hia  children  until  he  dies ;  and  when  he 
dies,  he  may  not  be  worth  one  penny. 
If  that  pleasant  to  look  at  t " 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  you  take  rather  a 
pnctic4il  view  of  matrimony.** 

"  Yea,  I  do ;  and  I  propose  to  take  it 
before,  rather  than  after.  Before,  it 
ftindfi :  two  thousund  ayear,  and  all 
bills  paid ;  after,  it  would  stand  thus : 

aouMysreat |l,5O0 

BtAiie  cipoiuKM. * d|000 

aioth«f»  4c«. l.SOO 

HiMtrc**  diurahefi,  oad  other  neo^tsitieat    1 ,000 

110,000 

Where,  then,  should  I  be  ? '' 

*'  Oh  I  but  old  Pickles  would  do  some- 
thing. And,  besides^  you  put  the  figvtreB 
too  liigh.** 

**  How  do  I  know  that  the  father  would 
do  any  thing  f  He  has  never  endowed 
hia  daughter.  lie  haa  brought  ber  up 
to  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a-year;  but  he  has 
never  settled  a  penny  upon  her.  Do  I 
propose  to  put  myself  before  him  as  a 
lienor  I  Kot  if  I  know  myself  I  Have 
I  put  the  figures  too  high  ?  Then  halve 
them,  and  where  should  I  be  ? " 

**  Well,  it  may  be  all  so ;  but  people 
get  married,  aomehow  —  women  da 
"•omething  themselves,  I  guess,  eh  f  '* 

"  Not  a  thing — not  a  tbiog.  No  Iddl^ 
erpecte  or  intends  to  do  any  thing  but 
spend  money.  Now,  Peter,  put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  amoke  it ;  and  do  it  be- 
fore you  go  any  further  with  Misa  Fos- 
tcr.  No,  Peter;  women,  now,  are  not 
worth  a  tinker^s  mill-dam — that^s  what 
I  think.'* 

Such  waa,  in  brief,  the  conyersation 
that  l  happened  to  hear  one  evening  at 
Delmomcn'fl.  The  last  invidious  remark 
was  certunly  rough,  if  not  profane ;  but 
it  aerved  to  express  a  condition  of  mind, 


or  a  atate  of  facts,  which  caused  me  to 
reflect.  Just  what  a  " tinker^s  dam** 
ia,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  bo  somethiug  very  wo^th- 
leaa  indeed. 

I  reflected  with  myself— for  I  had 
Dobody  to  talk  to — that  marriage  was 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  \  that  it 
was,  indeed,  more  and  more  undesir- 
able; that  more  and  more  men,  and 
women,  too,  were  indulging  in  illicit 
connections;  that  marriage,  when  it 
did  take  place,  was  becoming  more 
and  more  mercenary ;  and  that  divorce 
was  gutting  to  be  more  frequent.  I  re- 
membered some  ugly  figures  and  facta 
— how  the  streets  of  London  swarm  and 
reek  with  wretched  women  who  have 
neither  home,  husband,  child,  nor  friend; 
bow,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  are  some  sev- 
enty-five thousand  known  unfortunates, 
malheur&uses^  kuown  to  the  police ;  how, 
beside  these,  was  a  vast,  vast  crowd  of 
decent  women,  not  abandoned,  whoso 
love  and  virtue  are  simply  commodities 
which  they  sell,  whereby  they  live.  I 
knew,  too,  that  these  women  are  almost 
none  of  them  sinners,  willingly ;  but  that 
they  sell  themselves  for  money,  because 
they  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
live  in  any  other  decent  way.  It  is 
well  kuown  that,  while  the  appetites  of 
men  are  gross,  those  of  women  are  deli- 
cate— rarely  gross.  It  is  well  kno^-n  that, 
while  many  men  are  hunting  and  watch- 
fill  for  prey,  a  woman  with  such  a  nature 
is  most  rare.  Believing,  then,  as  I  did 
and  do,  that  women  do  not  willingly 
live  bad  lives ;  that  they  do,  from  their 
very  nature^  desire  love  and  marriage; 
that  God  intended  it  for  them,  and  for 
all  of  us-^I  w*a9  forced  to  ask  :  "  What 
does  it  all  mean?  Whence  —  why  — 
what?**  I  was  perplexed — knew  not 
what  to  ask. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  these  crowda 
of  pretty  creatures,  who  swarm  our 
streets,  who  display  their  charms  so 
charmingly,  do  not  intend  to  be  nui- 
sances to  their  husbands  when  they  get 
them ;  do  not  deliberately  say  to  them- 
selves :  **  I  must  be  a  ladt/^  and  must 
spend  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a- 
year  in  doing  it ;  and  my  husband  mnst 


get  it  for  roe,  for  I  cannot  earn  one  cent 
myself/*  They  do  not  say  this,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  load  too  heaTj  to 

bear,  and  yet 1 

Let  mt-  illustrate.  It  lias  been  my 
misfortune  to  bear  ^ucb  things  aa  thi^ 
for  tbe  last  forty  years:  "Oh,  these 
dreadful  aervanta !  What  can  we  do  I 
They  do  not  know  bow  to  do  a  thing ; 
they  must  l>e  seen  to  night  and  day ; 
not  a  cook  tbat  understands  her  busi- 
ness,'* &c.,  &c.  Good  manners  forbade 
tnc  U}  say,  what  perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  here :  "  Ladies,  do  you 
know  tbat  every  man  has  to  aee  to  his 
businees,  clay  and  nigbt ;  has  to  watch 
over  bis  clerks ;  has  to  give  directions 
here  and  there,  agnin  and  again  ;  has  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men  in 
the  field,  in  the  workshop,  on  the  ship^s 
deck ;  has  to  work  and  watch  and  worry, 
in  order  to  have  his  business  done  prop- 
erly and  promptly  V^  I  might  have 
asked,  though  I  never  did :  "  Ladies, 
do  ^0U  know  bow  to  do  any  thing  ? 
Can  you  make  bread  ?  can  you  cook  a 
piece  of  beef?  can  you  cut  and  make 
your  child*B  clothes?  do  you  know 
whether  potatoes  should  be  boiled  two 
hours,  or  twenty  minutes  t  do  you  know 
what  your  meat^nlls  arc  per  month  ?  do 
you  know  how  much  is  eaten,  and  how 
much  is  wasted,  in  your  house  t — in  fine, 
do  you  understand  your  busincsfl  I  *' 

I  iuive  never  asked  such  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  that  1  should  have 
been  told,  if  I  had,  *^  that  cooking  was 
not  their  business.^'  If  I  had  been  ill- 
^fiatured — as  1  am  not — I  might  have 
**  Ladies,  what  U  your  busings  ?  '* 
'  Again,  there  exists  in  the  female  mind 
— or  what  they  please  to  call  their  mind 
— a  vague  idea  of  thin  sort :  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  of  themselves ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  inconveniences,  and 
ought  not  to  have  so  much  trouble  as 
they  do  have.  No  one  will  deny  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
wretchedness,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible;  but  tliey  do,  also,  have  a 
great  deal  for  which  they  are.  A 
peculiar  slate  of  mind  is  shown  in  this 
— that  no  womaUf  or  rather  no  lady, 


will  live  off  the  pavementa.  Bht  is  to 
lonesome  on  a  farm — it  is  90  dull  in  a 
village — there  are  no  theatres,  or  aho|»^ 
or  excitements  in  a  rural  town — she  must 
live  in  Bobton,  or  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago,  or  SL  Louis.  Kaab 
man,  be  warned  in  time  1  do  not  marry 
your  lovely  sweetheart  expectiog  she  is 
to  be  happy,  or  content,  or  even  aini»- 
ble,  living  with  you  upon  your  fiirm^  or 
in  youi"  village  of  Btockbridge,  or  H&ri- 
etta»  or  in  your  town  of  Paterson^  or 
Lockport,  or  Eaaton,  None  of  them 
are  good  enough — she  deserves  better 
things.  This  state  of  mind  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  single  incident  which  hap- 
pened to  myself,  in  a  delightful  fkmily 
where  I  was  making  a  short  visit.  They 
lived  near  a  charming,  healthy  village, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  to  which, 
daily,  father  and  son  came  to  earn  the 
money  which  the  family  needed,  Tlicy 
had  a  good  house,  good  clothcsi,  good 
he:dth,  a  good  horse  and  wagon.  This 
was  it : 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  ns — me  and  my 
daughters — to  have  to  get  up  no  Mrly, 
Our  gentlemen  must  get  off,  aud  we 
have  to  have  breakfast  at  seven  o-clock, 
and  it  really  makes  life  very  hard.'' 

*^  Good  Heaven  I  ^'  was  my  involuntary 
exclamation.  I  said  no  more,  and  I  am 
persuaded  my  friend's  wife  felt  that  she 
had  my  sympathy— she  had.  But  I  felt 
also  for  my  friend  :^a  complainiiuf,  db» 
satisfied  wife — complaining,  'rd 

daughters!     Over-worked  lii  li- 

ious  about  business,  liviug  up  to  ail  he 
earned,  growing  older,  harassed  with 
cares  and  anxieties,  with  none  to  share 
or  lighten  them— nobody  thought  it 
any  hardship  for  Am  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock.  I 
began  to  fear  that  matrimony  was  not 
now  just  what  it  had  been  in  my  time. 
A  feeling  of  thanksgiving  came  over 
me,  that  my  own  dear  wife  had  been 
removed  before  ** progress**  had  )>rought 
us  to  this.  I  have  reason  to  bell  rye  that 
my  friend  and  his  lovely  famiiy  are  a 
fair  sample  of  American  botiseholds.  U 
it  not  so  t 

Mo»t  men  prefer  to  look  forward,  I 
cannot  mysdf  aee  very  &r  into  the  fti> 
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tuTe,  but  ft  good  way  into  the  past.  In 
that  past,  I  &c«  tlmt  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham killed  the  racat»  and  Sarah  hi  a  wife 
cookod  it;  thai  she  made  cakea,  and 
buked  tliem  her«e1f  for  the  angolio  yia- 
iton :  and  she  was  not  the  less  a  prin- 
cew  for  haTiuj^  done  it.  Are  we  doing 
any  better  m>w  1  If  the  man  finds  the 
meat,  might  not  the  woman  cook  it? 
Or,  if  **  aociety  **  i«  so  changed  that  »he 
cannot^  might  nhe  not  be  an  amiable  and 
ocmiented  wife— accepting  what  she  geta 
with  gratituile,  and  a  smiling  face  ?  I 
am  told  by  a  carpiug  bachelor,  that,  as 
a  rale,  women  are  pleaaanter  and  live- 
Iter  with  any  body  than  tlieir  huabands. 
Politenesa  requires  that  she  shall  wreathe 
her  fiicewith  smiles;  that  she  shall  hear 
the  Toice  of  the  stranger  with  attention 
or  8ympathj  ;  that  she  shall  ^ndMvor — 
Iry  to  lie  pleaaed  and  to  please,  in  the 
company  of  strangers ;  but  that  none  of 
theae  things  are  required  in  the  domestic 
circle*  There,  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  son 
or  a  dangliter,  may  be  as  grumpy  and 
ill-mannered  as  he  or  she  pleases,  and 
nobody  is  put  to  death.  I  say,  I  am 
told  these  dreadful  th|ngi  hy  a  dread* 
ful  cynic;  but  I  confess  a  shiyer  goes 
through  my  vitala,  I  fear — I  am  aghast ! 
1  no  longer  wonder  that  matrimony  is 
coming  difficulty  and  may  become  im- 

aible. 

*•  B«lt«v  hmr  tiM  QU  ire  hj^r« 
Tlim  fly  to  oth«n  ilmi  iro  knoir  not  ol" 

Was  it  nut  Shakespeare  who  said  aomo 
•Qch  thing  as  tliat  9  And  bad  ho  had 
experience  with  wives ! 

Now,  if  matrimony  is  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  who  will  suflTcr  most 
by  OTch  a  state  of  things  ?  It  must  be 
woman.  For,  try  to  make  her  into  a 
mam,  as  some  may,  it  is  impoesibfo ;  she 
k  bia  eqnal,  but  she  is  not  a  man. 
The  grapc-yine  and  oak  are  equal,  but 
_piit  the  same.  Whoever  builds  his  ship 
ih  the  grape-vine  will  come  to  grief; 
boever  makes  wine  with  the  Acorn 
will  liavo  a  bitter  mouth.  Woman 
I  weaker  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life, 
ad  she  must  go  down  in  it,  as  ahe  Horn, 
in  not  sustained  by  the  robust  and 
|h  strength  of  man.  She  needs  tlio 
and  courage  of  man,  and  ho 


needs  her  cheerfulness,  her  sympathy, 
her  consolation.  If  man  does  not  marry 
her,  he  will  use  hex  and  trample  upon 
her;  he  does  it  now  in  Paris,  and  in 
London,  and  in  New  York.  She  will 
be  his  sport,  hia  indulgence.  She  will 
be  his  mistress,  if  she  is  not  hts  wife. 
And  then,  when  she  is  sick,  or  ill'tem- 
pcred,  or  stupid,  he  will  throw  her  away. 
If  she  is  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  partner  of  his  successes  and 
the  consoler  of  his  failures,  then,  and 
only  as  euch,  will  he  cherish,  defend, 
and  sustain  her.  Now,  if  a  woman  can- 
not win  a  man  by  those  virtues  and  fas- 
cinations and  useAilDeases  which  pertain 
to  her,  and  if  she  cannot  keep  him  aflor 
she  has  won  him,  by  kindness  and  aym* 
pa  thy  and  helpfuloesa,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall.  Are  these  hard  aayinga  f  Are 
they  not  true  ?  Are  they  not  old — old 
as  the  days  of  Adam  ?  Time  was  when 
woman  was  described  as  the  help'-meet  of 
man.  Was  it  only  a  phrase,  and  mean- 
ingless ?  Possibly ;  but  then,  words  in 
the  Bible  mostly  did  mean  something. 
The  thne,  too,  was,  and  yet  is  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world,  when  a  woman 
was  a  help-meet,  when  she  was  a  full 
partner^  and  accepted  and  worked  up 
to  her  position  as  such.  She  did  not 
demand  every  thing,  and  do  nothing. 

Why  is  marriage  easy  and  universal 
in  such  a  country  as  Japan  1  Let  us  see 
what  the  fact5i  are.  Life,  there,  is  simple ; 
two  or  three  small  rooms,  a  few  dishes, 
a  mat  upon  which  to  sleep,  one  dresa,  a 
little  rice,  and  some* fruit — these  suffice 
for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  a  great 
city  like  Yedo,  which  has  a  civiliza- 
tion as  perfect  and  as  old  as  ours.  And 
it  is  not  a  life  of  stupidity  or  barbarism ; 
all  can  read  and  write;  manners  are 
good;  books  and  pictures  are  plenty; 
theatres  abound  ;  processions  and  festi- 
val days  enliven  life.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  why  marriage  is  not  a  fearful 
thing  in  that  far-off  land ;  and,  by  cod- 
tra^,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  few 
have  the  courage  to  dare  it  here. 

This  strange  and  most  p(;rpl«xing 
question  has  led  me  to  ask,  from  ono 
of  our  most  accomplished  moditUn^  a 
few  figai«^     I  eaked  her:  '^What  is 
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tbe  finest  trouumu  yon  makel  What 
ia  it  thftt  the  few  yerj  richest  people 
here  in  New  York  think  it  beat  for 
their  daughters  to  have,  when  they 
marry  ? " 

I  received  a  very  polite  and  civil 
reply,  which  has — I  must  admit  it — 
ftartled  mc.  She  Baid :  In  Paris,  the 
upper  classes,  the  aristocracy,  &c.,  np- 
propriftte  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
fhiiics  for  a  trofiMeuu^  not  including 
jewels.  Here,  this  kind  of  thing  ia  not 
uncommon,  though  not  frequent : 

I  WeddiD{;-drG£«, ....** fjriOQ 

I  H&tjdsome  bui<Uierchie(; 100 

500 
180 

SW 
191 
150 
90 
T3 
i6 


6  ♦•  "  l&O- ,. 

6  Embroldefed        "  30 

12  Hula  •'  3.* 

12  LlnoncfacniMit...... fiOto  35 

12       "  *•  16. 

5  Night-gowns, 2fi..,.,.,. 

e     »       "  15 

C  DiuweTB,. ..•***.B>ip«*i%iplS««....*. 

€        "  «... 

12  Undorakirte,... .,« |<»0 

Other  cu-ticlc* of  tbU  iiort,  aty .».  IM 

fi  Sets unUerdecTCi and colUre, »...§..* 30 

6  "             "                 "                   0 BS 

«     *•             ♦*                "                 3* 1«> 

3  nAiid^mp«vnnLDgd]«i««fl,|300,$3AO,|400  1,0^ 

2  Ifondfiomo  dJuBor  dreaMi,  fbo,  |300 S^O 

3  Handfomcmomjog:  diwsoft,  flfiO.... BOO 

3  Hiinditomc  wmJking  drcasoi,  flMl,  |3M. ...  »O0 

1  Velvet  ckjftk,.....* 2iO 

1  Camcri  hiurfihavl^..... 1,000 

2  Laoe  Bhavls,  §800,  f  1,200 ifiQO 

1  Set  Uoe  flounces, BOO 

3  BonneU,  f40to|M...., 125 

I  Opcmdoak.. 175 

JUooUand  •lipp^^n,.. ,....,«.......,  900 

0  Fnira  itockiugf, |Q 96 

12  "            *'                                  4........  4B 

13  "             »                                    3 M 

13  FunQIoTM, 1. «  36 

la      "         "                                       2........  M 


19,700 

Think  of  that  t  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  my  day  was  an  ample  fortune  in  every 
country-town — and,  thank  God  t  it  ia  Btill. 
Too  thousand  dollars  will  buy  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  land  that  lies  out 
on  the  open  prairie  ready  for  our  flocks 
and  herds— a  duJc^d^mi!  and  upon  it  a 
man  may  live,  and  U  a  dukt !  Ten  thou- 
sand dollar*  put  at  interest  will  bring  you 
Beven  hundred  dollars  a  year  os  long  as 
you  live — T\'ill  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  if  mififortunc  ever  comes,  and  no- 
body U  safe  fVom  it !  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars will  start  a  son  splendidly  on  tbo 
p&th  of  life,  if  properly  uaod  I 


Ladies,  think  of  these  things  t  Moth- 
ers, think  of  these  things  I 

So  surprised  was  I  with  these  figures, 
that  I  went  to  a  lady  who  movea  among 
those  who  call  themselves  *^  faBMooable,-* 
to  learn  her  views.  She  made  her  fig* 
ures  at  my  request,  and  said  :  **  A  very 
nice  outfit  could  be  had  for  -^  ud 

that  |1,D00  would  do  very  %^  ^l'* 

I  was  consoled ;  for  many  of  my  friends 
have  dQUghters,  She  told  me,  however, 
that  a  very  fine  person — Misa  L, — bad 
just  been  married,  ^*  who  wan  worthy  Hi 
she  stood  at  the  altar,  (25,000/*  And  ao 
conscientious  was  this  charming  young 
creature,  that  she  preferred  to  give  t 
feast  to  a  ragged-school  on  her  wed- 
ding-day, rather  than  a  break&st  ia 
her  over-fed  world.  Bhe  must  stop 
somewhere  in  a  lavish  expenditure^  and 
she  chose  to  stop  after  she  was  dreaied* 
Curious,  is  it  not  ? 

Now,  dear  "  Putnam,'*  I  do  not  pro* 
pose,  in  my  little  sermon,  to  say  that 
clothes  are  all  nonsense,  and  vanity,  and 
vejtation  of  spirit,  and  all  that,  because 
it  is  not  so ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  the  women  of  my  native 
land,  where  they  e3cpect  this  thing  to 
end  ?  And,  moreover,  what  they  can 
and  mil  do  to  stop  or  stay  the  rushing 
car,  which  may,  if  not  stayed,  do  aoroe 
hurt  to  their  sex  as  well  as  to  minef 
It  is  a  certain  and  inflexible  law  of 
God,  that  whatever  injures  and  demor- 
aliT^es  woman,  injures  and  demoralises 
man ;  and  then  there  is  action  and  re- 
action, til!  it  all  ends  in  the  pit. 

It  is  quite  certain — and  every  honest 
woman  will  agree  with  me — that  the 
spending  of  money  does  not  insure 
happiness.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
superb  wardrobe  I  have  heretofore  set 
down,  does  not  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree insure  a  blissful  marriage ;  that 
wealth  even  does  not  insure  it  in  any 
known  degree ;  and  yet  these  influenoea 
are  poisoning  society,  and  driving  peo- 
ple into  strange  courses ;  one  of  which 
leads  to  vice,  another  to  oeUl^cj,  tnd 
all  to  selfishness  and  ruin* 

Now,  in  sermons,  people  do  not  i^ 
pleasant  things ;  and  therefore  I  am  fcr- 
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8.  wham  I  know^  and  the  channing  J,, 
lUad  the  fascinating  0.,  and  the  piquant 
Mrs*  W.,  and  the  jovial  Mrs.  F,,  and  tlic 
ier  and  Byinpathetic  H, ;  thes€,  and  a 
honMnd  more  lovely,  delicious,  charm- 
lBg»  and  companionable  women  of  the 
world,  do  not  come  into  my  Bcrmon.  I 
am  constrained  to  dwell  opon  the  other 
kind.  I  remember  with  pain  what  one 
■aid  to  me : 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  ia 
to  live  on  alone  with  inadequate  means. 
I  can  never  Bpend  a  cent  without  think- 
ing it  over.   I  want  all  the  luxuries  I  see, 
nd  I  must  deny  myaelf;   I  have  been 
Fttaed   to  them.     Oh,  I  think  I  would 
marry  the  devil,  if  he  had  money  1  ** 
Dear  I  dear  1     What  could  I  say  t    It 
uselcsa  to  moralize,   and  to   say, 
*'  How  many,  many  are  worae  off  than 
yon  I    how  many   hungry,  how   many 
L^oold,    how    many   fHendleaa  1 "      That 
fould   have   l>een  useless,  because  she 
thinking  only  of  those  who  were 
eff ;  and  so  she  let  the    seven 
'^devils  of  envy  enter  in,  and  dwell  in 
her  house;  and  very  bad  tenanta  they 
are,  too. 
But,  to  marry  the  devH !    It  is  not 
ay  to  live  peaceably  with  an  angel ; 
find  think  of  trying  it  with  a  devil— 
even  if  he  had  bags  of  money  t    Better 
not  try  it,  my  dears. 

It  ifl  not  necessary,  I  believe,  to  asM^rt 
r  that  I  am  the  friend  of  woman.  It  is 
ause  I  am  so  deeply  and  devotedly 
'  tier  champion  and  admirer,  that  I  write 
this  sermon.  And  as  I  am  writing  it, 
let  roe  say  that,  while  Mias  Susan  An- 
thony and  Mrs,  George  Train  are  clam- 
I  Diing  for  woman  to  vote,  and  to  work, 
od  to  sing  bass  if  they  wish,  we — that 
is,  "  Putnam  "  and  I — are  clamoring  for 
her  right  to  be  a  royal  wife  and  a  lov- 
ing mother;  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  tim^  threaten  to  rob  her  of  We 
ask  her  to  stand  for  that — to  insist  upon 
that  forever.  We  affirm,  and  challenge 
lie  world  in  its  defence,  that  woman  is 
the  e^^nal  of  man,  hut  not  the  m me— by 
no  manner  of  means ;  quite,  quite  other 
than  man  ;  not  intended  by  the  Creator 
to  be  the  same,  or  to  act  in  the  same 
iphei^  or  to  do  the  flame  work.     Our 


mannish  women  and  womanish  men 
have  got  into  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas 
in  their  efforts  at  a  sensation,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Let  us 
clear  up  that  confusion.  Woman  and 
man  are  equal,  but  not  the  same ;  each 
completes  the  other  There  ia  no  jwrr- 
feet  man,  and  no  perfect  w^oman,  with* 
out  marriage  and  children.  Each  com- 
pletes and  perfects  the  other,  or  would 
do  so,  were  marriage  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  One  step  further:  man 
can  do  his  work  best,  and  woman  can 
do  her  work  best ;  but  the  question  is, 
and  a  vital  one,  too,  What  is  kit  work 
and  what  is  Jiar  work  ? 

Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs,  Train,  if  I 
understand  them,  claim  that  woman  can 
do  just  what  man  does,  and  has  a  right 
to  do  it,— and  can  do  it  as  well.  Now,  I 
claim  and  assert  that  man  cnnn&t  do  just 
what  a  woman  can  do,  nor  do  it  as  well ; 
and  a  part  of  it  he  cannot  do  at  all  I 
claim  that  the  gre^t  function  of  woman 
13  to  be  a  loyal  wife  and  a  loriug  moth- 
er ;  and  I  defy  the  world  to  prove  that 
a  man  can  do  that  at  all.  I  assert  that 
there  is  no  work  in  this  world  equal  or 
comparable  to  the  prmluction  of  a  royal 
race  of  men  and  women  ;  and  that  I 
affirm  to  be  the  greatest,  vitalcst,  no- 
blest work  that  any  woman  can  do,  I 
affirm  that  no  woman,  be  she  doctor, 
artist,  writer,  law-maker,  or  soldier,  can 
do  any  thing  comparable  to  that.  I 
affirm  that,  the  very  moment  she  aban- 
dons her  great  work,  and  attempts  to 
do  the  work  of  man,  she  is  likely  to  fail ; 
and  if  she  proposes  to  subvert  the  laws 
of  her  own  being,  which  are  the  lawfl 
of  her  Creator,  she  will  go  to  the  wall. 

Woman  can  do  her  own  work  royally 
and  nohly,  or  she  can  do  it  pitifully  and 
meanly  ;  but  she  cannot  do  man^s  work 
well,  mpremely  ^dl^  at  all.  She  will 
therefore  be  beaten  in  it  by  man,  and 
will  fail  lamentably. 

In  the  great  busin^ses  of  the  world, 
woman  cannot  compete  with  man,  be- 
cause she  cannot  do  them  as  well.  She 
is  a  perpetual  invalid,  as  all  know,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  man*a  work 
year  in  and  year  oat;  th«Lt  lsKi\i«,  ^^saSt*^ 
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Ignored,  And  it  settles  the  queation,  If 
nothing  elae  did  it,  of  her  inability  to 
compete  with  man.  There  ts  no  world^s 
work  in  which  she  is  the  equal  to  man  ; 
not  eren  in  Bome  directions  where  men 
fancy  she  is  Bopreme.  Man  inTents  and 
works  out  even  the  fiiahion-platea  which 
show  woman  how  she  is  to  dresa  herself; 
and  even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dreflaea,  man  is  her  superior.  One  small 
fact  will  explain  this  curious  inability 
to  do  bufiineaa :  for  several  thouaanda 
of  yearSf  woman  has  insisted  on  button- 
ing her  own  clothes,  and  her  children^a 
clothes,  behind/  so  that  by  no  possibility 
can  they  dre-s  themselves  without  help. 
It  is  mo8L  carious^  and  significant 

Now,  she  camiot  be  busineaa-nmn, 
artist,  writer,  or  law-giver  in  competi- 
tion with  man,  because  the  best  work 
wins,  and  man  can  do  the  ie$t  tcorh  I 
may  be  met  by  the  names  of  Rosa  Bon- 
hcnr,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  so  on.  Even  if  I  admit 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them — aa  I  do  not 
— ^it  proves  nothing  at  all.  It  no  more 
proves  the  case,  than  an  occasional  wise 
bf>y  nndcr  twenty,  proves  that  boys 
under  twenty  are  as  wise  as  men  over 
twenty* 

I  may  grant  and  mnst  grant  that  a 
wonaan  does  now  and  then  do  perfect 
work  out  of  her  home,  but  I  must  be- 
lieve it  to  be  exceptional.  She  has  not 
the  fibre  to  compete  with  man ;  her  skin 
and  her  flesh  and  her  very  bonea  are 
different.  Kow,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Docs  it  mean  that  man  is  unjust  to 
woman,  of  is  it  God  who  ia  accused  ? 
No:  this  revulsion  which  is  going  on  in 
civilized  societies  against  marriage  ia 
signiflc^nt  of  much ;  and  its  evils  will 
fall  first  and  heaviest  upon  woman. 
What,  then,  can  shi  do  to  protect  her- 
self? That  is  the  vital  question.  She 
wiabea  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  ?  Not  by  being 
nseloss  and  ignorant,  not  by  being  a 
e|)cndthTifl,  not  by  being  incompetent 
for  the  great  business  of  wife  and  moth- 
er, not  by  being  whimsical  and  ill-tem- 
pered (either  before  or  qf^^  :'*), 
not  by  being  careless  and  i  to 
all  the  world  but  herself,  not  by  bdng 


a  fault-finding,  dissatisfied  woman.  Jost 
the  reverse  of  these  will  insure  marriage. 
I  affirm  that  a  kindly,  sympathetic,  lov- 
ing^ indu.striouft^  capable,  doing,  intelli- 
gent, handsome  young  woman  can  marry 
whoever  she  pleases,  I  affirm  that  she 
can  fascinate  and  win  whom  she  will ; 
that  she  can  mak&  a  man  love  her  for- 
ever and  ever.  You  laugh  I  you  siiy 
there  are  no  such  women,  and  that  one 
not  bom  so,  cannot  make  herself  so.  I 
deny  it,  I  affirm  that  she  can  make 
herself  what  she  determines  she  will  be. 
I  assert  that  I  know  homely  women  who 
have  made  themselves  fascinating,  and 
not  only  so,  have  converted  homely  fea^ 
tures  into  lovely  faces ;  and  it  is  because 
the  great,  loving  soul  shone  through  their 
freckled  skins.  But  you  will  never  grow 
handsome  by  repining»  and  by  fault-find* 
ing,  and  by  ill-nature— never  ;  and  you 
will  never  get  married,  I  may  hope  fof 
the  sake  of  your  husband  and  children. 
But  now  we  come  to  a  di^cult, 
almost  unmanageable  question :  how 
are  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  or  will 
not  muriy,  to  live  1  Some  occupations 
they  must  have,  and  I  believe  they  are 
not  competent  to  cope  witli  man  in  the 
great  business^es  of  the  world.  If  they 
are,  if  they  wish  to,  there  is  nothing 
to  binder  —  the  great  buBi newt's  are 
all  open ;  as  merchant,  manuJkctunsr, 
farmer,  writer,  publisher,  &c.,  nothing 
can  prevent  her  success  if  she  has  it  in 
her  to  do  it  But  if  she  is  to  expect 
marriage  and  then  drop  her  business, 
she  wiU  never  do  it  thoroughly  and  suo- 
cesgfully.  It  has  been  tried,  and  has 
always  failed.  Biit  who  will  hinder 
her  from  attempring  and  filling  any 
part  she  can  fill,  and  will  ?  Not ''  Put- 
nam,''  not  L  Who  will  hesitate  to  pay 
her  the  same  wag^  for  the  same  work, 
as  a  man  i  Not  **  Putnam/*  not  L 
Surely  not ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  man 
will  Let  a  woman  manufacture  aa 
good  locomotives,  or  import  as  good 
teas,  or  produce  as  good  books,  or 
grow  aa  good  wheat,  as  a  Uian,  and  abe 
can  <^>mmand  the  same  price.  But  if 
»he  rushes  into  the  bumncpses  whic^h  am 
over-stocked,  she  must  take  what  wagen 
she  can  get,  and  it  will  ha  poor;  or,  If 
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ftbe  be  a  poor,  carelefls  wofkm&u,  she 
I  go  to  the  wttll^  of  course.    There  is 
lipity  in  the  laws  of  God,  not  much  in 
I  h(»rt/[  of  man. 
As  to  tlie  busineaa  of  Totiog)  which 
801  U  to  cure  all  the  wrongs  or 

mi  or  wesknesaea  of  woman  (as 

it  hti3  iM/i  of  man),  let  me  say  that,  aa 
tlM  New  York  World  baa  broken  ground 
\  Ikvor  of  **  Womnn'i  8urtrage/^  it  k 
in  boman  nature  thikt  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ahall  refUsc  to  ticcept  it  and 
mmke  it  a  fiiOt ;  because  it  wlU  give  them 
the  aiwoep  of  the  country  for  the  next 
huadrcfd  yeara.  They  can  secure  the 
Totca  of  the  baeer  sort,  and  nobody  can 
aiciire  tbe  votea  of  the  other  kind ;  and 
thai  will  settle  the  matter, — so  that  Mias 
hooy  and  Mrs.  Train  may  rest  on 
'  €wr&  at  peace. 

oming  back  to  my  text,  let  me  say 
,  as  a  rule,  those  who  wish  to  marry 
,  better  keep  out  of  the  great  cities, 
>  city  of  New  York  there  is  already 
f>Ius  vf  thirty-eight  thousand  and 
y-aix  spinstara,  and  you  see  plainly 
ycm  are  not  wanted  thereu  And  you 
have  heard,  too^  what  my  '-''  fine  young 
man  *^  said,  that  you  "  are  not  worth  a 
"  tanker's  mill-dam,"  to  which  I  do  not 
la  any  way  agree.  For  myself,  I  remem- 
ber well  how  easy  it  was,  how  irre- 
fflslible  for  me,  when  a  gay  young  fel- 
low, to  make  lore  to  any  girl  in  the 
bosky  lanes  and  shaded  walks  of  the 
country »  aiiil  I  cannot  remember  ever  to 
have  bad  such  an  impulse  in  the  blaze 
and  whirl  of  the  ball-room. 

I  come  back  again  to  my  QincEira,  to 
my  loyal  and  royal  wives  and  loving 
motlters.  I  have  but  a  word  more  to 
flay.  8taud  by  your  homes,  stand  by 
r  husbands,  stand  by  your  children  1 

I  fiut !  Stand  forever ! 
nd  In  her  own  sphere,  as  a  loyal 
i  and  loving  mother,  what  a  splendid 
Qcld  she  has  1  On  those  divine  harps^ — 
Uttle  children — she  always  has  her  ten- 
der and  subtle  tln^urs;  and  wliat  deli- 
csoua  moaic  she  brings  out  1  How  she 
tempera  the  nt^ed  blasts,  and  tunc»  the 
delicate  strings  to  aweetest  harmony  1 
It  ia  wonderful  what  she  can  do — and 
80  rarely  do<^  do— in  this  way,  and 
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how,  in  doing  it,  she  makes  herself  0D6 
with  the  Father  of  light  and  life.  And 
upon  children  of  a  larger  growth,  kow 
she  soothes  and  consoles,  and  what  sub- 
tle yet  divine  wisdom  she  distila  !  Ah, 
there  are  such  royal  women — God  bleas 
them  1  And  these  homes  are  royal  pala- 
ces, compared  with  which  Windsor  Ca»* 
tie  and  the  Tuileries  are  as  mud.  Truth, 
however,  compels  me  to  say  that,  while  I 
look  for  thousands  of  these,  I  iind  only 
teua ;  and  1  ask,  I  appeal  to  woman  to 
answer  me :  **  What  ia  the  reason  f  '* 

A  man  whose  blesaedueas  it  is  to  liT6 
with  such  a  woman, — he  knows  what 
beaTen  is ;  he  never  despairs ;  his  soul  ' 
never  dies ;  he  never  gets  drunk— or,  if 
he  does,  he  is  an  eternal  fool  To  be  a 
help-meet  to  man-,  to  be  a  help-meet  to 
woman,  that  is  the  key-note  to  earthly 
life ;  and  those  who  fail  here^  fail  every- 
where. 

As  loyal  wife  and  loving  mother,  then, 
woman  is  supreme.  She  is  also  supreme 
as  planner  and  as  l(»>er.  Are  these  notb* 
ing  t  Are  these  to  be  contemned  t  Are 
these  to  be  pushed  aside,  to  plunge  into 
politics  and  trade  ?  God  bless  na !  do 
women  wish  to  forsake  thoac,  to  go  to 
these  7  Then  they  are  quarrelling  with 
God,  and  He  will  punish  them.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how,  but  lie  will 
surely  do  it,  Ijecause  His  laws  are  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable. 

Is  it  po§«il>lo  that  as  blacksmith  you 
wilt  be  a  charmer?  Ia  it  possible  aa 
ploughman,  as  judge  on  the  bench,  of 
aa  senator  in  Congress  ? 

Impossible  indeed!  I  would  say  a 
word  of  caution,  therefore,  against  be- 
ing delude<l  by  the  hooey-ftigliug  tongue 
of  Mrs.  Train ;  I  would  suggent  that  you 
fit  yourself,  in  every  possible  way,  to  be 
charmer,  lover,  and  loyal  wife  and  moth- 
er ;  for  then  your  day  will  surely  como, 
yourdayof  glory  and  blessed uess.  It  is  a 
pity  how  many  failures  there  are  in  this 
life,  how  little  perfectneas ;  and,  there- 
fore, bow  little  comfort.  I  must  again 
msist  upon  queenly  mothers,  and  royal 
families,  and  perfect  homes ;  and  these 
are  what  woman  can  and  does  create. 

Now,  as  I  have  preached  my  little 
sermon,  I  will  only  oflfer  one  further  il- 
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Instamtion  of  some  of  the  evil  things 
which  do  exist;  and  then  I  will  ask 
yon  to  pnt  this  paper  under  yoor  pil- 
lows, and  dream  on  it 

My  Mend  groaned  oyer  his  enormous 
rent  and  his  enormous  expenditures, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  asked 
my  advice.  He  said:  ''I  cannot  get 
along  with  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  money  goes.  Every  time  my 
wife  and  daughters  go  out  of  my  door, 
it  is  to  spend  money,  to  buy  something 
— which  they  fancy  they  must  have ; 
^  but  which  they  need  as  much  as  I  do  a 
stream  of  water  down  my  back.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  stop  it ;  they  mtut 
do  it, — 90  they  say." 

I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that  the 
rural  districts  offered  less  temptations 
for  the  indulgence  of  such  an  insanity. 
He  interrupted  me : 

♦*  But  they  won't  go — not  at  all.  They 
say  they  are  not  going  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  stupid  village.  They  won't  go  into 
my  old  homestead — ^no  baUs,  no  parties, 
no  shops,  no  nothing." 

I  ventured  again  to  speak  of  sky,  air, 
earth ;  of  cloudsi  and  sunshine ;  of  the 
charms  of  rural  occupations;  of  gar- 
dens, and  cows,  and  horses ;  of  making 
butter  and  raising  chickens ;  of  being 
useiVil  as  well  as  ornamental — and  so 
on. 

He  smiled  a  pitying  smile.  I  fear  it 
was  flavored  with  a  dash  of  cont<*mpt. 
I  fear  be  thought  I  was  a  fool — and  I 
fear  I  was. 

"  What— my  daughters  1  Ify  wife  I  " 
was  all  he  said.  He  turned  away,  and 
I  went  to  my  lonely  room,  to  my  lonely 
bed.  Many  a  time  I  had  lamented  my 
own  miserable  state;  but  I  contrasted 
it  with  my  friend's,  and  I  resolved  that 
I  would  not  hastily  add  another  to  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  I  returned  the 
slippers  that  a  fascinating  widow  had 
worked  for  me,  with  a  pious  fiction,  that 
*^they  did  not  ^/?<"— may  God  pardon 
me  1 — ^and  since  that  day  I  have  not 
glared  to  ioo&  upon  her  friendly  fiice. 


Editob'b  Postbobift. — Mr.  Thorn. 
White  is,  no  doubt,  a  veiy  eloquent,  and, 
we  trust,  popular  preacher ;  but  he  will 
pardon  us,  if,  while  commending  his 
general  purpose,  we  suggest  that  he 
may  have  been — ^in  the  digression  in 
this  discourse  on  the  employments  of 
women — ^a  little  too  sweeping  in  certain 
of  his  generalizations.  A  protest  may 
surely  be  entered  against  the  notion,  if 
the  article  bear  such  an  interpfetation, 
of  the  destiny  of  women  being  marriage 
or — starvation.  We  admit  the  orator's 
good  intentions  and  chivalrous  regaid 
for  the  sex,  and  honor  himaocordin|^; 
but,  as  a  practical  question,  he  somewhat 
unnecessarily  limits  the  female  sphere 
of  activity.  We,  at  least,  are  not  will- 
ing to  enrol  ourselves  with  that  daas 
of  philosophers  described  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  who  think  of  woman's 
career  of  industry  as  bounded  at  one 
end  by  a  shirt,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
pudding-bag.  Her  history  and  that  of 
advancing  civilization  tell  a  diflferent 
story.  As  for  the  capacities  and  achieve- 
ments of  woman  in  the  higher  fields  of 
literature  and  art,  her  record  is  far  too 
brilliant  and  imposing  to  eall  for  any 
vindication  or  apology  on  that  score. 

Without  being  "unsexed"  herself^ 
there  are  surely  various  light  avocations 
now  engrossed  by  unsexed  m^n  which 
woman  might  enter  upon  with  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  to  the  community. 
There  would,  for  instance,  be  no  injury 
to  society  in  her  enjoying  a  monopoly 
of  the  retail  trade  in  the  articles,  at 
least,  of  ladies'  appareL  This  exchange 
alone  would  set  free  many  thousands  of 
handsome  young  feUows  who  might  do 
credit  to  themselves  and  be  an  equal 
ornament  to  society  in  far  more  import- 
ant pursuits.  Drawing  for  manufac- 
tures, the  teaching  of  languages,  the 
work  of  instruction  generally,  the  more 
quiet  clerkships,  the  minor  editorial  in- 
dustries in  our  newspaper  oflBces — these 
and  other  kindred  engagements  might, 
profitably  for  all  parties,  be  interposed 
for  the  support  of  woman. 
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We  propose  occ«ioiial3y,  as  humor 
^^.1  .iiM^-irfunity  may  serre,  to  take,  for 
^^30iirse^  a  Tolume  from  our 
"Mit « >  i.-i  «  uich  that  much-devouring  per- 
sonage,  the   general    reader,  may  not 
imei  witk    We  apeak  condition- 
br  it  is  Impossible  at  this  time 
Siy,  when  persooB  of  no  particular 
Utrratiirf*  at  the  etart,  and,  perhaps,  at 
V  iv^e  cligtinguishod  themfielves 

a-  15  in  the  eeemingly  cni<late 

Bchoo)  of  Bpenser  and  Dibdiu,  to  say 
what  Imok  any  reader  has  not  &een  or 
may  not  have  in  Ma  posseesion.  Wc 
may,  very  likely,  in  the  course  of  these 
articled,  to  some  pereons  out  of  the  mil- 
tioniA  *•  Putnam  "  hopes  and  intends  t*> 
hare  for  his  audience,  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcaetlo^bo  found  expatiating  on 
the  TUf^rits  of  an  author  as  readily  to  bo 
ft^  \  for  instance,  those  of  ^'  Rob- 

in ->e" — a  work,  by  the  way, 

which*  beinor  kn^wn  mainly  through 
picttirra  and  abridgments,  the  public 
may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
as  it  thinks  itself  to  be.  We  might 
probably  find  novelty  and  undreamt- 
of profit  and  entertainment  even  there. 
If;  however,  we  chance  to  stumble  upon 
the  favorite,  ^miliar  author  of  any 
rrader«  he  must  pardon  any  innocent 
piHension  we  may  have  been  obliged 
to  m&ke  In  the  premiseB.  Ko  one  can 
publish  any  thing  whatever  without 
some  pretension.  If  there  were  no  pre- 
t^nsltin,  there  would  be  no  literature — 
a  truism  we  commend  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  critics.  We  must  take  the 
ri»k  of  having  something  "  out  of  the 
way,^  at  least  of  most  readers,  to  writ« 
about;  and  as  for  any  thing  el^^e,  the 
IMS,  no  doubt,  that  is  said  about  it,  the 
bett<»r. 

Wc  may  premiae,  however,  that  we 
have  a  stort  of  good  literattirey  not  to 


be  picked  up  every  day  in  Nassau-street, 
to  draw  upon.  Looking  at  these  shelves, 
which  it  has  taken  more  decades  than 
it  is  worth  while  here  to  recount  to 
stock  with  their  precious  !>urden,  the 
thought  occurs  to  us,  what  an  interest- 
ing  story  might  be  made  of  the  lustory 
of  a  library  in  its  growth  and  forma- 
tion, with  it3  elements  of  education, 
study,  forethought,  selection,  accident, 
and  opportunity.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  by  the  word  "library"  what  fe 
ordinarily  called  by  that  name  in  acres 
of  brown-front  houses,  where  there  is 
iisually  to  be  found  something  digni- 
fied with  that  appellation.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  atTairs — chance  medleys 
of  worn-out  novels,  reli^ous  magazines, 
and  such-like;  or,  perhaps,  something 
better,  bookcases  filled  to  order  on  the 
safe  and  respectable  principle,  for  which 
the  catholic  sensibilities  of  Elia  had  so 
Little  sympathy—"  books  which  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without.'* 
There  are,  we  understand,  eminent  un- 
dertakers in  that  line,  who  furnish  these 
things  by  contract ;  who  will  cover  so 
many  square  yards  of  wall  with  volumes, 
which  is  the  ordinary  way  ;  or,  what  is 
akin  in  convenience,  will  supply  bo  many 
hundred  dollars^  worth.  Most  of  us  know 
the  complexion  of  such  collections  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  well  ns  Mr.  Ebbs 
or  Hr.  Kern ot— books  mainly  in  seta, 
with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and  with  a 
certain  patchwork  appearance  in  the 
arrangement  and  relief  of  titles;  vol- 
umes bound,  all  of  them  with  elegance^ 
in  various  degrees  of  costliness,  from 
crushed  Levant  morocco,  through  tree 
calf,  tothe  cheap  finery  of  marble  edges. 
The  books — sober  histories, "  Alison  "  in 
twelve  volumes,  "  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Dispatches,"  and  the  lik^^  wU?ti^ 
happily,  an  VnSoj&ou  ol  ^wMn^a^^^'^^ir  , 
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cott,  and  Motley,  and  their  illustriouB 
fellows  of  the  home  department — ^are 
certainly  very  well  in  their  way — it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  sometimes  read — 
but  they  are  not  to  our  purpose.  These 
visible,  constellations  shine  for  them- 
selves: our  telescope  shall  be  directed 
to  the  nebulsB,  unseen  without  aid  in 
the  blaze  of  night ;  or,  we  may  look  for 
the  lost  Pleiads  of  literature.  There 
may  be  some,  the  *^  unnamed  demigods  " 
of  letters,  worth  bringing  out  of  obscu- 
rity. Time,  especially  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  hasty  fellow,  and 
drops  many  unconsidered  trifles  of 
value  from  the  wallet  which  Ulysses, 
in  '<  Shakespeare,*'  tells  us  he  carries 
at  his  back. 

With  this  preamble,  we  fjEdl  to— a 
grace  to  the  coming  courses — ^upon  the 
**  works  "  of  an  old  English  Church  di- 
vine. 

Of  all  the  neglected  species  of  literary 
composition,  the  perishables  sown  in  the 
sands  of  Time,  saving,  perhaps,  defunct 
chancery-bills  and  modem  novels,  old 
sermons  have  probably  most  surely  pass- 
ed into  obliTion.  Nay,  a  sermon  may 
not  be  very  old  to  meet  this  fate.  How 
many  of  the  eloquent  Boanerges,  the 
*'  Sons  of  Thunder,"  may  we  call  to 
mind  in  this  very  city,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  lauded,  and  followed  for 
the  charm  of  their  gifted  oratory ;  upon 
whose  lips  hung  persuafiion,  whose 
honeyed  periods  rolled  smoothly  in 
waves  of  soimd  over  an  entranced  audi- 
ence :  a"d  now,  what  has  become  of  all 
these  felicities  of  expression  ?  These  ad- 
mired discourses  were  mostly  written, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  printed. 
Where  have  they  gone  ?  There  should 
be  a  precious  mass  of  manuscript  some- 
where, but  no  one  seems  to  take  any 
account  of  it;  and,  as  for  the  books 
and  pamphlets,  they  certainly  are  not 
the  live  stock  of  the  booksellers  of 
Broadway — you  may  seek  for  them  in 
that  weltering  mass  of  fast-decaying 
authorship  entombed  in  the  catacomb 
of  Qowans.  It  would  be  imfair  to  the 
present  generation  of  preachers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  sermons  have  found 
iheir  way,  here  and  there  njuvenated 


with  modem  trimmings,  to  the  new 
pulpits.  The  thing  might  be  attempt- 
ed as  a  makeshift,  but  we  apprehend 
the  experiment  would  hardly  be  worth 
trying.  It  would  be  easier,  in  iact,  to 
write  another.  Let  some  juvenile  ven- 
ture on  the  experiment,  and  {ureach  a 
sermon,  say  that  triumphant  oration 
which  gained  his  grandfather  his  doc- 
torate in  divinity  and  a  seat  for  life  in 
the  cosy  parsonage  of  his  wealthy  par- 
ish, with  all  its  genial  accompaniments  : 
would  this  happy  effort  of  genius,  once 
80  well  rewarded,  secure  the  young  man 
a  call  now  ?  We  trow  not  And  why  t 
Firstly, — ^we  naturally,  on  such  a  theme, 
&11  into  its  own  metliod  of  divisions, — 
all  spoken  eloquence,  depending  upon 
the  peculiar  personality  of  the  speaker, 
his  eye,  look,  voice,  manner,  and  the 
rest,  must  look  mainly  for  its  pros- 
perity to  him;  then,  secondly,  there 
is  a  general  habit  of  expression,  a  form 
and  taste  in  literature,  of  one  generation 
which  become  quite  out  of  keeping  in 
the  next;  and  thirdly,  which  shall  be 
our  lastly,  there  is  a  particular  change 
going  on  constantly  in  the  wear  of  theo- 
logical opinions.  We  say  the  wear,  for 
the  old  dogmas,  like  our  old  garments, 
hang  in  the  wardrobe;  they  have  not 
been  formally  discarded  or  consigned 
to  the  old-clothesman:  we  will  keep 
them  to  look  at  occasionally,  for  a 
while  longer ;  only  we  do  not  put  them 
on.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  feat  for 
you,  the  reader,  a  gentleman,  and  so,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  fashion,  to 
walk  down  Broadway  of  a  fine  after- 
noon, wearing  a  last-year's  hat,  than 
for  your  clergyman  to  parade  his  mind 
in  the  old-fashioned  harangue  which 
was  so  graceful  and  pleasing,  so  con- 
vincing and  overpowering,  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  still  miserable  sin- 
ners in  the  pews  beneath  him.  We  are 
all  this  while  supposing  the  sermons  to 
be  really  good,  fresh,  original  composi- 
tions of  their  day ;  for,  if  they  were  not, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  account 
for  their  going  into  oblivion.  To  sheer, 
unmitigated  dulne«s,  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  Let  it  perish^-the.  sooner  the 
better— ^udd  leap  the  fruit  of  its  own 
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devlwa.  But  we  would  protest  ugainst 
our  oM  father  Time,  the  devourer  of  hla 
oflspring,  swallowing  all,  good  and  bad 
like.  We  would  at  least  pluck  a  dainty 
|lors*il  trom  his  jaws  in  the  revival,  in  a 
"•  pages  of  this  magaziue,  of  a  verita- 
M^  iBtique,  and  consequently,  accord- 
hlgly  to  our  theory — and  the  fiict  of  the 
Cfti^— on  almost  unknown  divine.  It 
would  probably  cost  the  l>est  estrtl> 
lisheti  and  safely  presumptuous  pai^tor 
of  OUT  day  his  place  in  the  pockets  and 
aflfectiona  of  the  most  enduring  of  con* 
gn^ationa,  if  he  were  to  take  the  aer- 
mouii  V  hich  w^c  are  about  to  look  into, 
with  him  to  the  pulpit;  yet  they  are 
not  the  less,  on  that  account,  worthy 
of  study,  if  it  were  only  historically ; 
while,  though  in  a  phraseology  strange 
to  modem  ean»,  they  will  be  found  to 
tell  that  tale  of  human  hopes  and  fears 
as  novel  to  ud  to-day,  and  of  as  undy- 
ing interest,  as  to  any,  the  remotest  of 
our  fathere. 

**  The  Workes  of  Tho :  Adams.  Being 
summe  of  Ids  Sermons,  Meditations, 
other  Divine  and  Moral  Discourses, 
t>11ected  and  Published  in  one  intire 
rolutme.  With  additions  of  some  New, 
and  Emendations  of  the  Old.  The 
Titles  whereof  are  placed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Booke :  And  a  Table  of  the 
principal  points,  in  the  end.  3  Cor.  13. 
15.  *  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  bo 
spent  for  your  soules."  Bine  m^rito^mm 
9%nt  e&mm(Hlo.  London:  Printed  by  Tho. 
Harper  for  John  Grismand,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  luie  Lane^  at  the 
eigne  of  the  Gunne.  1630/'  folio,  pp. 
1340,  Index,  pp.  12. 

»*  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon 
the  Divine  Second  Epistle  General,  writ- 
ten by  tlie  Blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter. 
By  Thomas  Adams,  1  Peter  5.  10. 
*  Tlie  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called 
ui  into  his  eternal  glory  by  CThrist 
J(^i9,  ailer  that  ye  have  suffered  a 
wtiiJe,  make  you  perfect,  stablish, 
ftrengthen,  settle  you:  To  Him  be 
glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever, 
Amen.'  London :  Printed  by  Richard 
Badger  for  Jacob  Bloome.  MDCXXXUI. 
T!lo  Second  Tome.  Imprinted  by  Fe- 
Hx  Ei&giton,  for  Jacob  Bloome.    1638, 


folio,  pp.  l-7d4 ;  pp.  801, 1684.*  Index^ 
pp.  26.*' 

Buch,  In  full,  are  the  titles  of  the 
most  comprehensiye  works  of  an  English 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some 
of  whose  interesting  traits  of  thought 
and  discourse,  subtle,  earnest,  learn ed, 
quaint,  colored  by  the  animating  inci- 
dents of  a  period  as  well  worth  study- 
ing as  any  in  the  annals  of  our  English- 
speaking  race,  we  propose  to  bring  be- 
fore our  readers. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  work^  it 
is  but  a  simple  act  of  generosity  to  a 
departed  friend  to  relate  how  we  be- 
came first  ac<|uainted  with  the  rare  and 
peculiar  merits  of  Thomas  Adams.  It 
was  but  a  glimpse  we  had  of  this  ven- 
erable author  at  the  outset;  but  that 
glimpse  determined  our  knowledge  of 
the  man,  though  many  years  were  to 
elapse  before  we  gained  the  opportunity 
of  familiarity  with  his  writings.  The 
introduction  happened  on  this  wise : 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that,  one  evening — we  were  all  residing 
then  in  New  York— C.  W.,  the  most 
learned  in  all  handy  and  much  recondite 
knowledge  of  bibliopoles,  summoned 
the  present  writer  to  accompany  him  in 
a  call  upon  the  lat^  Rev,  Dr.  John  O, 
Cboules,  then  in  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  city.  There  are  probably 
many  of  our  rea^^lers,  so  rapid  are  the 
changes  of  our  society,  to  whom  the 
name  of  this  estimable  clergyman  is 
quite  unknown  ;  though  we  may  safely 
say  there  are  few,  who»  having  ouca 
oome  into  contact  with  him,  have  for- 
gotten him-  It  is  not  very  long  ago, 
however,  that  it  would  have  beeu  quite 
superfluous  to  introduce  Dr.  Choules  to 
any  assembly  of  preachers,  scboliirs, 
ed  tors,  politicians,  or  merchants  gath- 
ered on  any  public  or  private  occasion, 


*  The  imiit  of  leqaoncc  in  the  nttmbenng;  of  the 
paffet  btftween  the  finri  ADd  second  voluroci  i»  not 
A  wlatiofEi  of  oontinaity«  but  simply  ao,  error  of  Uiii 
presi,  probatily  from  the  tq]  tunes  being  eotrowted 
to  difrercni  priDtera.  Thi«  work  on  tho  EpieUfs  of 
St.  Pfliar  wBii  repabliili«d«  irith  mme  ohKO^c^ 
^'rti'Haod  ftad  ooiTectod"  hf  Jmtum  Shenmuii 
Minuter  of  Bunvf  Cbiijtc\  In  a  roynl-oetATO  edi- 
tion by  Henry  Q.  Boba  in  181S.  Thotre  bu  booft 
no  npnui  «f  Ih*  *«  Wwrka.'* 
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between  New  York  and  Ciuciimat^ 
Boston  and  Washington.  An  EngUali- 
man  by  birth,  a  natiye  of  Bristol,  ani- 
matiid  in  his  yguth  by  the  kindling  elo- 
quence of  Rol>crt  Hall,  he  came  to 
America  to  discharge  the  dutica  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
He  was,  at  first,  prijicipal  of  an  academy 
on  the  Hudson^  and  then  a  pastor  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  and  finjdly  at  Newport,  Rhode 
lalund.  The  pupils  whom  he  had  under 
his  chargCi  aa  another  parent,  brought 
him  iato  close  personal  relations  with 
many  wealthy  merchants,  notably  among 
tJieni  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  interesting  pleasure 
"  North'Star  "  steamboat  excursion  to 
the  waters  of  Northern  Europe  and  the 
MefUtcrranean ;  and  of  which  expedi- 
tion, Dr,  Choules,  in  an  agreeable  vol- 
ume, became  the  historiographer.  Then, 
the  Doctor^a  Tarious  clerical  positions 
led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  many ;  but 
he  came  to  know  a  great  many  more 
from  the  irrepressible  activity  of  his 
genial,  hearty,  spontaneous  nature.  He 
liad  a  passion  for  locomotion  and  so- 
ciety  ;  and,  happily,  living  in  an  age  of 
railroads,  was,  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
at  least,  well-nigh  ubiquitous*  He  knew 
all  the  leading  politicians,  all  the  edit* 
ors ;  carried  about  with  lum,  rolled  up 
in  his  compact,  jolly  Horatian  person, 
terfs  tt  r0tundu9^  an  infinite  fund  of 
Byuipathy  for  all  the  intellectual  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  day; 
his  honest  face  shining  on  every  platr 
form;  his  counsel  lightening  the  per- 
plexities of  every  caucus ;  his  gossip  of 
Webster,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
antl  of  the  political  magnates,  anticipat- 
ing the  *'  newspaper  press  ^*  in  revela- 
tions of  the  latest  Astor-Houae  intelli- 
gence, or  of  the  committee  chambers  at 
Washington.  Was  he  not  among  the 
first  to  detect  the  ri&ing  political  great- 
ness of  H.  J.  R,  whom,  as  he  proudly 
txjasted,  he  had  tped  on  his  crUtonfil 
pathway  ?  Was  there  a  Preaitlent  elected 
in  his  time  whi)se  horoscope  he  hail  ni>t 
long^  before  succesafVilly  calculated  \ 
though,  in  the  pcrvcrnity  of  thing* 
iau,  one  or  two  of  his  pet  caxididiitoa, 
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upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  Ids  moisi 
vigorous  enthusiasm,  failed  to  reach  the 
goal  A  kindly,  cheerful  man,  to  lire 
and  let  live,  great  in  the  pulpit,  greater 
at  the  social  board,  was  John  Overton 
Choules.  Above  all,  he  was  a  reader  uid 
lover  of  good  books ;  and  he  introduced 
us,  on  that  evening  which  wo  men 
ed  a  few  sentences  ago,  to  Thd 
Adams.  Taking  the  volume  IJora  a 
lower  shelf  of  his  extensive  collection, 
he  filled  the  int^ervals  of  a  bounteous 
repast  with — ^to  an  intellectual  epicure 
— the  more  gustatory  delights  of  the 
quaint  wit,  the  pointed  sayings,  the 
earnest  adjurations,  of  this  folio  of 
^fhomas  Adams.  ^^  There  are  not  thttdc 
Bruscambilles  in  Christendom,*^  said 
the  stall-man  to  **  my  Father  **  in  Tii^ 
tram  Bhandy,  *'  except  what  are  chjiined 
up  in  the  Ubraries.of  the  curious;  " — 
and  we  verily  believe  round  and  arnLn- 
ble  Dr.  Choules  thought  the  same  of  his 
"  Adams."  **  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
book  before  ?  **  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  it  ? "  »*  What  do  you  think  of  thi% 
and  of  this  ?  "  as,  Uke  Sancho,  plunging 
Ids  flesh-hook  into  the  meat-caldrona  at 
Oamacho's  wedding,  he  fished  up  dainty 
after  dainty.  We  left  the  house  of  the 
good  pastor,  that  evening,  feeling  that 
we  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
truly  hospitable  man.  We  admired, 
but  did  not  envy  him  the  posseeidon  of 
that  book ;  nor  did  we  seek,  by  any 
BUggestions  or  requests,  to  borrow  the 
priceless  volume.  Only  we  did  not  for- 
get it :  H  might  some  day  turn  up^  aud, 
if  we  could^  we  would  purchase  it 
Twenty  or  more  years  passed  away — wo 
had  read  the  titlei»  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes before  we  again  saw  the  folio  of 
old  Adams.  The  ''  Workcs  "  then  fell 
under  the  hammer  of  Mr  Merwin  ;  and 
though  several  doctors  of  divinity  aud 
knowing  book-dealers  were  pn-irTit— 
thankB  for  tljeir  blissful  unc  ss 

— we  purcha4>ed  it,  without  e      .  'H* 

for  a  song.  They  prolmbly  let  it.  pasA 
as  a  lumbering  book  of  unpri»fltablo 
**  sermons."  We  shall  see  if  they  wore 
right.  The  ,>"-''  *-*  -  f,x  the"  *'EX' 
poi^itlon  **  of  ^tle  we  auh* 

nequentlj  foiin'i,  a  iniie  wurm-eaiim,  in 
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tkftt  n  'ilia  aaaombUgti  of  old 

TDlimii    ,  il  kuown  to  book-hon- 

tfMy  tbe  utorclioufio  of  Qowotis.  Ho 
bad  something  cuore  than  a  Buspicion 
of  tUe  worth  of  the  old  divioe. 

TAking  the  bookd  physically  or  ma- 
teriallyt  they  ore  not  to  be  despised. 
There  are  more  thiiu  2,800  registerfjd 
Iblao  [.m^'cs  in  thcra^  to  which  arc  to  be 
ed  ''  the  tuble ''  and  *'  topical  in- 
enduig  with  a  didtreesing  confea- 
^on  which  might  be  appended  to  most 
Toiumea :  '*  There  be  many  unliappy 
taiatakcs  io  the  printing  of  tbk  book : 
wiib  which  no  ingcnioua  reader  will 
t^autgt  th«}  author ;  who  was  constrain- 
ed (in  hm  absence)  to  trust  all  upon  the 
oDirector.^^  Each  of  these  pages  con- 
ta'r  !id  mass  of  type  within  the 

b'  of  ten  inches  by  six.    That 

may  lie  miiin^furod ;  but  who  may  count 
file  intellectual  portions^  the  logical  di- 
Timons  and  subdivisiouB^  hairsplittings 
mnnberleaa^  the  infinity  of  texts,  the 
pafoeUing  out  of  sina  and  virtues,  the 
sharp  expostulation 9»  the  marrowy  con- 
Oeil&,eTmi  the  pun^  the  quipa,  the  jeats, 
tll6  dinches,  the  fables,  anecdote$^  apo- 
logues., aptiorisms,  applications,  the  mer- 
ry tales,  the  intellectual  junkets,  of  this 
cnliTcning  book  of  devotion  ?  The  six- 
ty-four **  discouraes  "  of  the  **  Workea  " 
s«^  for  tl»e  most  part,  exhatistive  trea- 
ties, and  many  of  them  would  fill  dis- 
tinct volumes,  if  they  were  pubiisfihed 
like  the  works  of  Guthrie  and  others  of 
the  present  day— with  this  diifcrence, 
that  the  text  of  Adams,  bristling  with 
hia  thousands  of  citations  and  aphor- 
ffina,  would  far  surpass  these  his  mod- 
uli succesBora  in  fulness  of  matter. 
The  "  Commentary  on  Bt.  Peter  *♦  fol* 
lowH  the  Epistle  chapter  t»y  chapter, 
verse  by  verse,  word  by  word,  from  the 
nninf^  to  the  end,  expatiating  upon 
vaat  liody  of  doctrine,  practical  and 
;  the  author  ndding  his  own 
the  experience  of  the  ages — 
burning  lamps  in  illumination  of  the 
text  of  the  Apostle. 

Of  the  biography  of  Adama  we  hare 
been  able  to  learn  but  little.  His  name 
b  omitted  in  all  the  popular  histories 

JiiQgUsh  literature.    Fuller,  ^  bird  of 


the  same  feather,  who  should  have  been 
one  of  his  sworn  admirers,  has  nothing  of 
him  in  his  *^  Worthies  of  England.*' 
Catterm61e,  in  his  ^*  Literature  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  do^  not  mention 
him ;  only  Bouthey,  in  his  "  Common- 
place Book,**  has  a  few  strikiug  pas- 
sages from  one  or  two  of  the  scrmonii 
and  somewhere  commends  him  for  the 
poeaesaiou  of  "  all  the  oddity  and  felici* 
ty  of  Fuller's  mnnner.'-  This,  Darling 
tells  us  in  his  special  CychjHtKlia  BMiO' 
0Taphkn^  with  the  information  that  be 
was,  in  1(J14,  ♦*  preacher  of  God's  word 
at  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire  \  '*  that 
he  afterwards  became  Rector  of  St. 
Bennet's,  Paul's  Whar^  London,  from 
which  he  was  sequestered  for  Ms  loyalty 
in  the  Grand  Rebellion,  and  died  before 
the  Restoration.  It  was  in  London, 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  tliat  his  ge- 
nius was  chiefly  fostered.  He  dedicates 
his  "  Workes;*  in  1629,  **  To  my  dearely 
beloved  charge,  the  Parishioners  of  St. 
Bennet'S ;  **  and  looking  at  their  varied 
contents,  so  fully  informed  by  the  S[>uit 
of  the  times,  it  is  difficult  to  supjjose 
that  so  much  eloquence  could  have  been 
generated  under  any  other  influences 
than  the  concentrated  interests  of  the 
metropolis.  We  look  upon  him,  then, 
as  essentially  a  London  preach er^  a  pop- 
ular speaker  to  the  people,  a  successor 
in  the  same  city  to  "  silver-tongued  ^* 
Smith,  to  whom  Fuller  did  pay  a  genial 
tributij ;  and,  like  him,  a  follower  in 
another  reign  of  the  independence,  hon- 
est eloquence,  and  homely  genius  of 
Latimer.  Adams,  who  as  a  popular 
preacher  may  have  had  some  Puritan 
sympathies,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
Puritan  -  but  a  suflerer  for  State  or 
Church.  Writing  in  his  quaint  way  of 
the  salt  of  the  word,  he  says,  *'  Indeed^ 
Vk  man  may  overpowder,  and  there  is 
discretion  in  salting.  There  are  some 
that  have  had  too  much  salt,  till  they 
are  ready  to  throw  the  Church  out  at 
the  windows;  the  name  of  a  Bishop 
frights  them,  a  surplice  makes  thi'm  run : 
they  foar  a  cross  worse  than  the  devil 
docs.  These  are  overpowdered  but  with 
ill  salt ;  they  are  corrupt  and  mu^t  be 
new  salted.*' 


^^^^^^^ 
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The  central  and  best  yean  of  Adams' 
pnlpit  ministrations  were  probably  co- 
eval with  the  reign  of  James  L  At  the 
date  of  his  folio  of  sennons,  Charles  L 
had  been  foor  years  on  the  throne,  and 
Laud,  ascending  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion, for  a  twelvemonth  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Donne,  the  most  notable  of 
the  coort-diyines  in  the  city,  died  two 
years  later,  haying  filled,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  The  sainted 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  in 
1626,  and,  the  following  year,  Joseph 
Hall  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
Hooker  had  departed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  leaving  the  rich  treasure 
of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  Ussher 
was  pursuing  his  learned  career  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  an  age  of  great  men  in  the 
Church,  and  of  fulness  of  thought  and 
imagination  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature. "Whenever  you  see  a  book 
bearing  the  date  of  that  seventeenth 
century,"  was  the  advice  of  Coleridge, 
"  be  sure  it  is  worth  your  reading." 

Under  these  influences  Adams  wrote 
and  preached.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  and  various  culture;  not  so 
solid  in  his  style  and  attainments  as 
some  of  the  High  Church  divines  who 
were  his  contemporaries;  somewhat 
•given  to  vagaries  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; reflecting  the  humors  and 
prejudices  of  his  day ;  deeply  marked 
in  his  style  by  the  affectations  and  free- 
doms of  the  popular  sermonizers ;  but 
withal  a  learned,  vigorous,  resolute  ex- 
pounder of  the  faith,  a  sympathetic 
student  of  his  fellow-men,  his  percep- 
tions alive  at  every  pore,  his  faculties 
seizing  every  weapon,  old  and  jiew,  out 
of  books  or  from  the  manners  of  the 
day,  to  fight  the  never-ending  battle 
against  sin,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
exalt  men  in  the  scale  of  life  toward  the 
heights  of  eternity. 

The  very  titles  of  these  discourses 
show  their  quality — "The  Gallant's 
Burden,"  an  appeal  to  Epicurism  and 
false  security  in  its  various  forms  from 
the  text,  "The  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night;"  "  The  White  Devil, or 


the  Hypocrite  Uncased,"  which  wm 
preached  at  Paul's  Crosse  in  1618; 
"Politicke  Hunting,"  an  improvement 
of  the  conduct  of  Esau ;  "  The  Three 
Divine  Sisters,"  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity ;  "  The  Fatal  Banket,"  where  w^are 
called  to  look  upon  a  feast  where  the 
guests  are  the  vices;  "The  Sinner's 
Passing  Bell;"  "The  World  of  Mad 
Men;"  "Spiritual  Eye-Salve,  or  the 
Beneflt  of  Blumination ; "  "  The  Soldiert 
Honour,"  and  the  like — all  bright  and 
animated,  picturesque,  fiUed  with  onn- 
ning  devices  of  the  orator  to  catch  the  ear 
and  touch  the  feelings.  There  is  not  a 
trick  or  contrivance  of  popular  preach- 
ing, in  warning  or  appeal,  which  Adams 
did  not  employ ;  not  an  avenue  to  the 
heart  which  he  did  not  traverse.  Hie 
versatility,  his  invention,  his  memory, 
his  reading,  are  everywhere.  Wander- 
ing over  his  pages,  we  need  no  artfhl 
balancing  of  the  critical  divining-rod 
to  detect  beneath  an  arid  surface  the 
living  spring.  Well-nigh  every  sen- 
tence is  a  salient  fountain. 

Perhaps,  after  the  endless  ramiflcfr- 
tions  of  his  animate  divisions  of  the 
text,  his  pages 

"  With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,** 

by  which  the  reader,  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed sermonizing  of  the  day,  is  hemmed 
in  by  perpetual  labyrinthine  turns,  the 
most  constant  quality  of  Adams'  ser- 
mons is  the  impetuous  charge  of  his 
thronging  illustrations.  He  never  moves 
with  a  single  idea,  but  throws  vast 
bodies  of  infantry  in  clouded  masses 
upon  the  foe.  The  fort  is  gained  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailants.  See,  in  this  pas- 
sage from  "  The  Contagion  of  Sinne," 
how  Adams,  with  whip  and  spur,  drives 
on  in  breathless  haste  Ids  brilliant  array 
of  examples  and  comparisons : 

"  The  Frenchmen  have  a  military  proverb,  *  The 
loss  of  a  nail,  the  lofls  of  an  army.*  The  want  of  a 
nail  loseth  the  shoe,  the  loss  of  a  shoo  troubles  tbe 
horse,  the  horse  endangoroth  the  rider,  the  rider, 
breaking  his  rank,  molests  the  company,  so  Car  tm 
to  haaaid  the  whole  army.  From  slender  and  re- 
gardlow  befinnings,  grow  out  thoso  fetal  and  de- 
gtmctlTe  eflDCts.  The  doors  are  shut,  the  thief  can- 
not enter ;  a  little  boy  Is  put  In  at  the  window,  and 
be  opMM  the  door  for  the  gtmX  thief:  so  thohouee 
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Iii«t>bc4.  A  cbann  to  CMt  la  at  the  window,  «yfi 
tr  car »  Hut  qoicklf  imlocks  the  door  of  the  ho&rt, 
IfO  aO  Use  rooms  be  nuuadtad,  not  a  pUxa  uf  virtue 
cr  «Mi  Kvm  of  fift6e  1«lt.  Poiopcy ,  nuirf JbJnpr  to  the 
•■1%  rfiq^Mled  to  lodgv  hda  anny  in  n  cr>rt44in  dt^, 
Iff  VthOM  bordfln  bo  must  need*  poa ;  the  leoTetnor 
tiwrwyj<J  tb*t  b«  would  itot  trouLble  his  city  with  §0 
numcToiu  ftJDd  donserotu  a  guwi  Pompcy  then 
dodrrd  brat  «atertalzuseut  ftod  rftlief  for  hie  siek 
isldtears,  who  wera  periihinff  for  ^nmt  of  emoo-^r : 
Ifte  foinsTbor  tboitgfat  olek  mro  eooJd  do  tUcm  lU) 
miitQikief ;  ihif  wa«  gxmntod,  they  odmltiod*  Bolng 
then  awhile,  ihejr  rflooTcrod  their  h«)alth«  opoQod 
Che  e«tif  to  the  rctft,  to  beeaiue  «troiig  enough  to 
tyre  tho  o)t7«  If  S*teii  oaanoi  get  leaTe  for  hk 
whole  ermy  of  taali,  yet  he  hegt  baM  fbr  bti  weak 
ooBit,  am  «iu  of  inflzmily  ;  bat  thoee  ilddy  eoldlait 
M«u  «M  etmigtb  to  nupriee  the  eoul.** 

Adaiua  knew  weU  the  n&as  of  the  par- 
ftble,  tlie  fable^  Uro  apologue,  in  impraw- 
iog  trutU  upoQ  the  mind  and  hearts 
"  To  what  purpose,"  says  he,  in  one  of 
bia  discouTsea  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  **  do  we  interpose  a  fable  ?  To 
fuakc  you  believe  that  it  is  literally 
tnuj  f  No  ;  but  to  work  an  impression 
of  the  moral  use  into  your  hearts.  If 
wo  tell  yuu  that  .^sop^s  dog  lost  the 
labetanoe  by  catching  at  the  shadow, 
yiya  apprehend  our  meaning,  that  men 
low  GtKi  by  catching  at  Mammon ;  or, 
that  the  Hy  on  the  chariot-wheel  gave 
oat  that  she  made  all  that  glorious  dust^ 
you  know  we  mean,  that  a  vain-glorious 
man  brags  more  than  doe&*^  Thun  his 
Qkristian  philosophy  ever  teaches  by 
ocample.  Ue  knew,  too,  the  value  of 
eonatant  surprise  in  this  popular  rheto- 
ric; and  how  weariness  was  to  be 
driven  away  or  rendered  impOBsible  by 
m  rapid  succession  of  varied  imagery. 
So,  without  intermission,  he  follows  up 
his  hold  upon  the  audience  gained  by 
that  story  of  Pompey'e  st»Idiery,  with  a 
picturesque  fable  reachiDg  the  same 
end  by  a  diderent  route,  still  blending 
eotertainment  with  instruction,  and 
^ning  conviction  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination* 

**  TT.r.  trnf^^  of  the  ft»rost  hi^ld  ft  eQlenm  parllnmetit, 
wh>  onimltctl  of  the  inntnuerabLo  wniii{te 

tli  'id  ibcm ;  therefore  nijide  on  iicl,  that 

bQ  iif.^-  -cKJM.iii  berettitrr  lend  the  exe  e  helve,  oti 
pain  of  being  cut  down.  The  axe  tnTeli  up  and 
down  the  ftimet,  boffn  wood  of  the  oediir,  oak,  Jtsh, 
tfm>  even  Ui  the  poplar ;  not  one  would  lend  bira  a 
(Slip.  At  hilt  he  desired  no  mneb  **  would  ecrre 
llln  to  eot  down  tha  biiere  iixid  buebee;  ullegfng 
ftal  Ibowf  ikroba  dM  0udc  Aw«y  the  imco  of  the 
psimd«  binder  the  growlht  uid  obemre  tbe  ^orj 
<#  Uie  fldar  sod  geodly  trtee.    Henon  fbey  wevt 
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oontent  to  aCted  him  to  aneih.  WlMa  be  h*d  ffo^ 
t«ii  hie  helTO,  bo  oat  down  tiieniaeWfie  alco.  Tb«o 
be  the  nibtlo  reechee  of  tin  :  give  it  but  a  tittle  ad* 
rantiige,  on  the  fidr  promisee  to  remoYo  thy  tronblea ; 
And  it  wiU  cut  down  thy  soul  ilIbo.  There  fare,  oMs 
prUuHpiUi  tnut  it  noL  in  the  Icact.  Cotuider  a  dm 
(«e  indeed  it  i»)  n  crucifying  of  Cbmt,  Wilt  th«,iu 
tmj^  I  may  crudfy  Cfariet  a  little  7  I  may  ecotxrgo 
hit  fleeb,  wound  hLi  side,  pierce  hi^  heart  %  liltb? 
Wbot  man  lovee  the  Lord  Jcsuf,  who  would  «tther 
saiy  it  or  do  \\  1  Consider  thy  fuiUcg  mlo  tin  a 
hurling?  ef  thyself  down  from  eoine  bipb  pinnaelOi 
wilt  thou  aay,  I  m»y  break  o^  nook  a  Eitile  'I  Goo- 
iidcr  it  a  casting  thyielf  into  unquenchable  An* ; 
wilt  tbott  say,  I  may  bom  my  ooal  and  body  a  lit- 
tle ?  Am  luanlng,  we  think  the  Ijist  misory  too 
great,  eo  liimlng,  let  n4  thiak  the  leaat  iniquity  too 
great.  Soi  aroiding  aleo  little  sins,  we  shall  fiad 
groat  fhvor  with  Jeeui  Chrtei." 

This  k  a  powerful  close  to  a  well- 
knitted  discourse.  By  how  many  such 
and  kindred  labors  of  the  faithful 
preacher  have  the  people  of  England 
and  America  been  advanced  among 
the  nations  in  their  efforts  and  attain- 
ments in  Christian  civilization.  There 
is  something  sublime  in  this  continuity 
of  effort,  maintained  Sunday  after  Bun- 
day,  in  every  zone  and  throughout  all 
longitudes,  on  sea  and  land,  for  ages  of 
Christendom,  wherever  the  Cross  has 
found  a  foothold.  Setting  aside,  for 
the  momeiitj  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluences of  such  a  movement,  who  shall 
measure  its  merely  intellectual  force  ? 

Adams,  following  the  example  of  a 
long  array  of  Church  authoritiivs,  Roman 
and  Prot^«tant,  from  the  days  of  the 
Fathers,  was  a  violent  assailant  of  the 
usurers  of  his  time ;  making,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  old  theologians,  no 
discrimination  between  legitimate  or 
moderate  and  excessive  interest.  To 
take  any  interest  on  money,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  crime,  scripturally,  because  it  had 
been  forl)idden  to  the  Jews  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  and,  what  he  did  not  perceive 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  uncall- 
ed-for extension  of  the  prohibition,  ec^- 
nonucally  or  charitably,  because  the  peo- 
ple suffered  by  the  gains  of  the  money- 
lendem  Though  a  statute  of  Elizabeth 
had  legalized  taking  of  interest,  by  fix- 
ing the  rate  at  tcji  per  cent.,  the  preach- 
ers, as  Henry  Smith,  still  maintained 
the  higher  law  of  the  Church.  "If 
God's  law  forbids  you,^^  says  he  to  the 
leodere^  *^ca&  Any  law  of  man  excuse 
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tliee  ?  ^^  The  coDeequence  w&b,  that  the 
moru  interest  was  pnt  in  disrepute,  or 
endangered  by  prejudice^  the  louder  be- 
cflune  the  demuDd  to  coyex  the  riskB. 
It  uras  yet  to  be  a  long  time  before  the 
science  of  political  economy  in  tkia 
matfjer  came  to  the  relief  of  conscience 
and  of  trade.  Meantime^  Adams  and 
hia  fellows  thumped  their  pulpit  cush- 
lonB,  and  fihook  their  fist8  at  the  usurers. 
"  It  IB  indeed,"  he  &ays,  **  a  thriving  oc- 
cupation. U&ury  is  like  that  Persian 
tree,  that  at  the  same  time  buda,  bloa- 
Boms,  and  bears  fruit. . . .  Every  bond 
the  usurer  takes  of  others,  enters  him 
into  a  new  obligation  of  Satan :  as  he 
hopcH  his  debtore  will  keep  day  with 
Mm,  the  Devil  expecta  no  leas  of  him* 
self.  Every  forfeit  he  takes,  scores  up 
a  new  debt  to  Lucifer;  and  every  mort- 
gaged land  he  seizeth  upon,  enlargetli 
his  dominions  in  hell/^  A  J^ther,  making 
provision  for  his  family  after  bis  death, 
puts  out  money  for  his  children ^  ''  who 
are  by  this  means  dyed  in  the  very  wool 
of  their  youth  with  the  scarlet  wicked- 
neiB  of  usury."  All  this  and  more  is 
Hummed  up  in  a  character  of  the  usurer : 

**  He  liiUh  A  Icaa  chcidkt  e^  moa;gTo  liody,  as  if  2io 
irpro  fed  at  the  doril's  ntlowonco.  TTis  cyet  nre 
ftlmaist  sunk  to  lIiQ  i*adc  cf  Ma  bead  vith  Adtuim- 
ill  1  .    Uifl  ears  nrQMtto  tcU  tlio  clock  ; 

hi  ■'i«  liciero  ftDfttGrmj.    SomD  mruretv 

h'l  L'Mfleii,  and  can  find  in  iheir  heuia  to 

iftrd  1  liJtdE  lletili ;  but  ft  oommon  mrngtvaeea  ia  upon 
nil  their  oonadenccft.  FttnuM  pecuniMt  /unua  animm. 
Some  spin  luury  into  mch  fine  tbrends  of  dutinc^ 
tkm,  Ifaftt  ihey  tnke  amray  all  tbo  nomef  Mj  vhtoh 
11  offttndf :  and  bccjiit*o  11  ia  a  doggud  loUer,  mod 
tlmy  coticoire  n  tooth loas  practiie,  intcsroii^  umxyf 
ftod  all  tormii  mih  r  in  them  ahall  be  put  outt  aud 
tli«  OBurer  abnll  hi*  caLlpd  only  on*  that  Uvrt  upon 
hiammin.  AU  his  reaches  oro  at  ziohes.  Hit  wit 
vorlu  liko  a  malo  to  dig  himself  through  oarth  into 
hell.  Plutarch  writer  stniiJKeJy  of  har«,  eodem  trm' 
port  *i  fmrtrf^  H  aUre  *#  alic*  c^nHpcm  fmiu*  :  *«it 
oiM    '  ^  :  ing  forth,  nonrlAbf  and  to  conoeiTe.* 

Y  iLtkcij  his  money  do  all  this  at  once. 

11  >  iioLso  of  the  people^a  cu»m  with  the 

music  oi  Ian  mjoncy;  at  the  ItaU&na.  in  a  gT^emt 
thaodcTt  ritiff  tlipir  l>«llii  »rid  mhoot  off  their  cati* 
nons,  l)>  >■ '-    Ir  own  to  dead  tho 

natiimi  nictiie  moek«  pht* 

toaophy,  j'd,  and  teaobea  of 

nothing  ifj  got  fcnuielhiu^.  iio  is  a  nwk  whgr*- 
paa*t<*T  wlUi  bi*  ifiUlr«MH  Pwunirt,  and  livw  upon 

iJir  •    '  '       ■  '      -r    ' ■     -,- th© 

di  :  and 


vhen  thoy  ohaU  otAte  to  incrao^.    Old  t 

110  longer;  doted  traoa  deny  fruii ;  tho  l»r«d  «a4lk 

becomot  bcuren;    only  the   usarer*«  mamifft 

loQgn  it  hroedai  tbo  liuticr  \  uid  a  hu&drod  | 

put  out  lircaty  yoaxf  cLnocp  IB  a  git»aL-i!r..n^]ui 

of  two  or  thrw)  hoadzed  childivii  ip- 

lingi,  ahlei  to  boigefc  their  mother  «^  !<vn 

time.** 

Verily  the  wit  of  Adams  is  piquant  aa 
its  subject  Untiring,  it  teems  with  a 
constant  succession  of  conceits*  How 
these  unseemly  pretences  of  wealth  ore 
Jttshed  !  how  Dires  is  followed  up  in  his 
pages  t 

'*  It  i»  eren  a  tnaziai  in  comiiKm  nfincptatk 
i«  viso  that  ia  rich.    Etch  and  wine  are  convc 
tonna,  imagini'd  to  lignify  oue  thing.    Wi 
rioh  man  tpeaka,  oil  tfal  people  give  (b 
tilenoo  and  attention.    Aa  if  nr!»  liirtunaikl     _ 
ovinoti  Buch  a  neocoAty  na   >  ^'mmUTi 

Juda« — tanlum.   d^6o,  ao  mu  ^vt  fheeu 

Iton/ia  rsalor  in  q^tuar  ■^:...,r.,  .  „.  j>  Ibinoa  la 
thoro  in  Ibnr  eyllublciA  and  but  two  word*.  It  la 
not  only  ^loquisncO}  but  cnchiLutmcint ;  and  they 
thAt  ii£«  il  prcTsil  like  son»rtTH ;  untoat,  p«rli«pi^ 
the  J  light  upon  {muJtU  e  mUlihuM  unuai)  a  Pftvf^- 
*  Thou  luid  thy  money  be  damned  togvUicr-*  ** 

The  reader  will  obserre^  in  tViia  laft 
citation  (Acts  viii*  20),  the  variaiion 
from  the  established  version,  **  Thy 
money  perish  with  thee  " — for  the 
of  King  JamcH^  translation  was  not 
^lUy  established ;  and,  indeed^  the 
mon  may  have  been  preached  bcJ 
1011.  The  example  is  also  worth  noi- 
iug  80  an  instance  of  the  valui?  of  thai 
version  in  raising  and  preserving  Uib 
tone  of  biblical  language.  Adams*  mn* 
dering,  to  modem  eara,  has  a  sound  of 
familiar  street  profanity. 

There  were  two  great  events  in  Eng- 
lish history  fresh  in  the  reculiection  of 
Adams'  auditors,  of  which  he  miwlo 
profitable  use  in  his  denunciutions  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  then,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  a  standing  mark  for  the 
shafts  sped  from  the  pulpits  of  EIngland. 
These  were  the  attempted  iavasion  of 
Philip,  by  the  Spanish  armada,  iti  1588, 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  early  in  the 
BUeceediug  reign.    We  may  1  'ho 

eilect  of  a  paseiigc  like  thi  i-d 

to  a  popular  audience  at  thg  Ui^iuuix^ 
of  the  century : 

**  E^lm  th*y  not  4petl  /  havt  Ihry  tvd  dirUtrd  ifta 

■ni 
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Tj  n^;  uif  iheloadofpeftOQuidmouay 

h  h  enifinet  of  cracUy ;  and  cwnllowod 

<j.  Iiint  kope  of  our  deaolaliwi,    Tbey 

t:  tof  our  wivw  and  dAi]iiit«i«t  landj* 

a  .  bouMS  and  lieiitigcvt  iliirt>>  >^ 

1^  7  pufpoBod  U»  drire  us  throngli  firo 

ac,:  ut  liro  ADd  wsttr  mu  their  de«trKir'- 

lu>&,  iiiic  htoke  the  ttofiws  of  their  oombinatiaii* 
•ad  this  rnvva  ditiwnad  both,  their  hopes  uid  th«aii> 


» 
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There  u  a  quaint  ImproTement  of  the 
Gay  Pawkes  afair  in  an  enforcement  of 
tlie  treeoheroua  capacity  of  the  heart : 

h  TO  call  giuipovfder  is  mjido  of  the 
1^  ■  *■  outb :  in  tho  ground  are  the  mate> 

ilijic,  w luetic  whea  Art  bith  ooncoctcd,  ohym'd, 
pn^AMd*  e^ugedf  Md  diflchnrgcd,  it  orertoiDi 
iemmntind  totraib  farts  and  dtios*  We  were  onoo 
ttHJ  ii*fjir  pirctvmg  iby  a  vofol  cipcrieijce)  tho  vio- 
1(0100  of  it ;  but  the  goodnest  of  our  Ijord  Jesus 
a^wrted  it.  Qo  m  thy  oarth,  thy  bMrt,  tbero  is 
this  salt  sxid  spumy  nuttier,  tho  mineral  of  troasoD  ; 
^dni'^  •  1 1 '"  t  'vvAoii  of  a  m&n  &nd  rdlgios  of  a  Chris- 
t  'to  croption.  Tbou  art  resolred  DCTsr 

jUi  ,  J  ]>  of  tbioo  own  worth,  yet  thom  hast 

1^4^  *'V:>J  of  pride  inlhiu  thee :  thoa  art  naturally 
(as  LoUier  said)  bom  wiih  a  Pope  in  thy  belly. "" 

The  quotations  of  Adams  are  not  his 
[east  striking  passages*  Like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  he  presses  the  profane  wits  of 
antiqnity  into  bis  servico — '*  Plautns  not 
too  heavy,  nor  Seneca  too  light."  He 
quotc'A  from  Yirgil,  from  Oyid,  from 
Cicero,  from  Horace,  aad  a  host  of 
others.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  pen- 
alty of  mankind  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
we  have  this  Horatian  gloss:  *^As  if 
we  might  say  to  every  son  of  man,  as 
[orace  sung  to  his  friend :  Iklkta  mo- 
urn immrntus  lue* :  '  Thou,  being 
nocent  tloat  sufier  for  thy  noccnt  bu- 
perion*.'  This  a  philosopher  objected 
against  the  gods;  strangely  conferring 
it,  as  if  for  the  father's  disease,  physic 
•hould  be  ministered  tt^  the  son*"  Again, 
there  is  this  happy  use  of  a  Virgilian 
tes.t  in  deprecation  of  man^s  imputing 
misery  to  Heaven :  **  Let  ua  look 
mo  to  our  own  flesh ;  from  thence  it 
luicth  that  dcstroyeth.  J/r,  rnc  aJ^tum 
^i/rcL^*  Here  is  a  pulpit  use  of  a  fa- 
miliar couplet  which  would  hardly  be 
admitted  into  a  modern  sexmou  :  "  Phy- 
tociana  have  a  rule  among  themaelves 
cnnri^min;^  their  patients  :  *  Take  while 
l!  1  pain.'     For  whatever,  they 

!>'  J  k,  when  they  are  well  they 

will  not  perform  it.  You  have  oFfcca 
heard  tbat  old  verse  : 


Ztesion  i99ffudbatf  nonttchui  tunc  utc  vnUibait 
Dmtfum  canvalmt,  dvinon  ut  anlff/u*L 

And  as  wittily  Englished  : 

'  The  derfl  was  dck^  the  derfl  a  monk  wtmld  bo ; 
Tho  deril  was  w«ll|  thii  dovil  a  monk  wai  tub.'  ** 

Pithy  eentenoes,  flavoring  divinity 
with  wit,  and  not 'without  an  occa- 
Eional  tincture  of  poetry,  abound  in 
these  sermons.  Conscience  he  defines, 
^^  God's  deputy  in  the  soul."  Sin,  in 
deprecation  of  the  idea  of  a  Providence 
at  war  with  the  welfare  of  man,  he 
powerfully  describes  as  *^a  bastard  . 
brought  into  God^s  house  by  stealth.** 
Elsewhere  ho  says,  "  It  struck  a  scar  on 
the  cryBtal  brow  of  nature  itself.'*  **  To 
leave  sin,"  says  he,  "  when  sin  leaves  tis, 
will  never  pass  for  true  repentance'* — 
a  Baying  which  we  have  somewhere  met 
with  in  another  form,  in  an  epigram : 

"  When  rpformatfon  thna  begina, 

With  logs  to  weak  and  eyos  so  dim, 
Tho  siTmer  docs  Dot  quit  his  sizu, 
For  ihen,  in  truth,  hl«  aus  quit  him.'* 

'*The  covetous  wretch  that  dares  not 
eat  an  egg  lest  he  should  lose  a  chick- 
en," is  one  of  Adams*  stxong  original 
proverbs.  Here  is  another :  "  We  hang 
other  men*s  faults  at  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  put  our  own  ^  in  the  cloak^bag 
behind  us."  "They  dye  their  hairs 
too,"  says  Adams  of  the  ladies  of  his 
day ;  **  but  this  seems  to  be  no  new 
fashion.  For  Cyprian  writes  of  it  in 
his  time:  Fcmtina  erines  tuot  vifidunt 
mah  prmagio^  eapUh»  mtm  tiH  Jlami' 
neo8  awfpkari  TKm  metaunt  They  got  a 
flame-colored  hair— an  ill  presage;  it  is 
not  safe  coming  so  near  that  color** — 
which  reminds  us  of  quaint  Fuller's 
"  roaring  boys,  so  called  by  an  awful 
prolepsit*,  here  for  hereafter.** 

Of  the  "  arrogance  "  of  old  age,  says 
Adams :  *'  It  takes  away  wisdom  from 
the  young,  and  all  true  knowledge,  as  If 
they  were  waifs  aad  strays  proper  only 
to  itself  as  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  con- 
fines all  learning  into  the  circle  of  its 
own  night-cap."  Concerning  mortality, 
ho  moralizes  eloquently :  **  Death  is  as 
near  to  the  young  as  to  the  old ;  here 
la  all  tho  diflerence:  death  stands  be- 
hind the  young  man's  back,  before  the 
old  man's  face,'* 
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Here  is  a  qndnt  eymbolkm  of  the 
heart  : 

**Tho  pood  benrt  1»  a  receptticTc  f«ir  the  vhdlo 
Thiiity ;  aad  therefore  it  buth  three  utirlcs,  iw  if 
tlt^  tbxee  penons  of  tliAt  ono  Deity  ihould  inhabit 
Ihcrr.  The  Falher  made  it,  tlje  Son  bought  it,  the 
Ik'ly  Ghost  lonctifics  it  :  therefore  thcj  aU  three 
cliiimiKl  ft  tight  in  the  heortv  It  hath  three  (sella  for 
the  lkrc«  per»ona,  and  is  hut  one  heart  for  one 
God,  The  world  eaniiot  tatiafy  it :  a  globe  caanot 
fill  a  tziitaglG*  Onljr  Qod  casx  lufflaiiently  oonteat 
the  heart. '^ 

"  Good  BoBtoniana,  when  they  die," 
pays  a  bome-proverb  of  otir  own  day, 
i  "  go  to  Paris."  But  there  h  an  earlier 
authority  fur  the  saying  io  Adams. 
*♦  Tlitm  that  wert  loath  to  hear  of  death^ 
as  having  no  hope  of  future  blis©,**  he 
exchiims  in  one  of  his  appcala,  **that 
wouldest  not  give  thy  posseasion  on 
earth,  for  thy  c3f|3cctation  in  heaven  : 
(u  that  Frmch  Carflinal  that  Maid,  he 
tr&uld  not  {/ire  hu  part  in  PutU  for  hu 
part  in  FuradUtJ'^  An  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, akin  to  tliat  Pope  Bpokcn  of  on 
another  page  who  "  called  all  Christian- 
ity a  fable.  Qttantum  Twt^u  profuerit  Uta 
de  Chriato  fabula,^ 

In  this  comparison  of  the  church  to  a 
city  there  are  glimpses  of  old  London, 
itB  perils  and  temptations : 

•♦  There  ii  no  dty  of  sure  refiDge,  but  thii  city  of 
the  Hvingr  God.  Thou  t1iiiikc«t  thyielf  weore,  h^ 
CKOsc  uii  inhabitant  of  thia  teMnw  Lomdon.  Ko; 
thott  llvcit  in  An  laland,  aod  tbcretforo  in  danger  of 
the  Geu ;  in  a  Otiristian  lilandi  lhcroi>ro  in  danger 
of  the  Turk ;  in  a  Proteiftant  tslond,  thcrefere  In 
dan^T  of  the  Pope ;  in  a  chief  dty  of  the  itland, 
thcrof"re  in  d^ingt-r  of  the  deviL  The  city  ia  peril- 
t)ui  fur  pride :  the  more  iipcclntoni,  the  more  aoda- 
m^iMoiMs;  the  Inrircr  the  Ihcntre,  the  louder  the 
npi>hiuse.  The  aolemn  aescrablj  fnGesareu  pulled 
up  ftmbitioufl  Herod  to  hia  own  dealmctlon.  The 
T«  '  '  '  '  ^'  D*i i  but  the  worms  confuted 
tl  fully,    8imou  Mti|DruB  v«niurM 

tL  I  to  which  in  on  obacnre  rlUago 

he  iijui  uviihif  Wtai  tvmptcd  nor  would  haTO 
atiornrtod.  And  wbothrr  quick  oominica  in  of 
m  '  '  *"iis  4?ily  unotfii  to  many  bouIb, 

m  ^  hath  erSnood.    PYmMp*  Im- 

cr>'     _  r;  tim  .'*  mdden  profit  ii  capital 

loM.'  Hut  6Uf^[^«u  lot-n  CATC  not  bo  much  ftyr  the 
■afisty  of  Ihelr  aoult,  are  their  bodies  aecure? 
ThioTC9«  homioidoe,  firon,  deny  it  ]3ut  if  they 
Boape  all  theao  firotf*  yet  not  the  hut  DrcL  Your 
buckets  may  quencb  other  fiieB,  not  thi«;  no  milk 
nor  Tincpar  can  extinguiib  that  wild  flrew  An*  In 
the  djiTB  of  Noah,  a  dove  could  not  aet  down  h«r 
fn '  '  '  ",  K>  nor  at  tbii  day  fijr  fira.    Lot  thii 

iti  :  I'  a  fortunate  ftorm,  driro  yoa  to 

h^  '.xknciia  of  alt  dllea  in  the  world,  to 

the  •uiti)  oi  Uko  City  of  God.** 

Old  London^  with  ita  wooden  homsea 


and  scant  rcBource^  in  time  of  conflagra- 
tion^ was  in  the  next  generation  to 
ize  Adama^  vidon,  when  the 
of  1666  devoured,  with  so  large  a 
tion  of  tlie  city,  the  very  churches  in 
which  he  had  preached.  8t.  Bcnncl'«» 
with  its  monument  of  Inigo  Jone^^  and 
St.  Gregory's,  actually  altached  to  and 
a  part,  as  it  were,  of  old  St.  Paul's,  went 
down  with  the  great  cathedral.  Pmb^ 
ably  many  of  hia  folios  also  pcrishe*! 
on  that  occasion  with  the  booksellers' 
shops  and  warehouses  in  the  vidnitj. 
The  **  great  fire  "  consumed  a  vaat  deal 
of  val  cable  literature ;  the  only  wonder 
is  that  so  much  escaped* 

All  the  literature  of  Shakespeime^s 
day  deserves  to  be  studied  for  the  light 
which  it  casts  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
great  dramatist.  In  one  of  Adams*  diA* 
courses,  ''The  Way  Home,"  wc  are  dl* 
recti y  reminded  of  Mercutio^s  famoue 
passage  iu  Romeo  and  Juliet  **  Queen 
Mab''  has  been  with  the  divine  abo. 
The  particular  suggestion*  in  several 
instances  are  the  same  in  the  play  and 
the  sermon.  Tbe  courtier,  the  lawyer, 
the  lover,  the  soldier,  are  in  both.  Every 
one  can  recall  Shakespeare.  Adams  is 
treating  of  the  manner  of  dreams ;  and 
has  come  to  the  head  **  affection,"  which 
he  illustratea  by  a  striking  quotation 
from  Claudian,  followed  by  a  kindred 
apophthegm  from  8t.  Augustine,  Btmini' 
am  namlur  en  ^tiuliU  pr<Ft^Ui»^  and 
thus  reinforced,  goes  on  in  his  otvn 
manner.  "  Wliat  man  desires  in  the 
day,  he  dreams  in  the  night.  The  hun- 
ter's mind  is  in  the  forest,  while  hia 
wearied  bones  are  reposed  on  a  doft 
bed.  The  soldier  dreams  of  batteries^ 
assaults,  cucouuters;  the  lawyer  of 
quirks  and  demurs;  the  citlEcn  of 
tricks  and  frauds;  the  musician  of 
crotchets,  the  Seminary  of  ecjuivoca* 
tions.  The  glutted  epicure  dreams  of 
dainty  dishes  and  fat  morsoliJ.  The 
thirsty  drunkard  dreams  of  hi^  liquots, 
and  behold  he  drinketh ;  bat  awiik<^,  his 
thirst  is  not  satisfied.  The  usurer 
dreams  of  his  trunks,  and  that  ho  10 
telling  his  gold;  and  Rtarts  an  If  every 
rat  were  a  thief  breaking  Sn  apon  hiiiL 
The  timorous  dream  that  tliey  are  flying 
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belaid  overtdkidg  danger.  The  lustful 
Imii|^ue3  his  d 'paired  crubniciDgB.  The 
mngty^  thmt  he  is  fighting,  killuig,  spoil* 
iog ;  the  9ecu*e^  that  they  are  whistling, 
iio^fing,  d&mlng.  The  jealoud  dreams 
of  hb  ^ifo^a  errors  while  she  Ilea  chaste- 
ly by  Ida  aide.  The  /imbitioua,  that  he 
IB  kis&uig  the  kiDg'a  hand  and  mountcil 
into  the  saddle  of  honor.  The  over- 
charged mind  dreams  of  his  employ  - 
ment.     Fm-  a  drmm  eometh  through  1^ 

\  how  imaginative  is  his  com- 
ment on  the  text,  "  Dust  and  Ashes  I  *^ 
**Dust,  the  only  compounder  of  differ- 
aiee%  the  absolver  of  all  distinctions : 
who  can  say  which  was  the  client, 
which  the  lawyer :  which  the  borroweri 
which  the  lender:  which  the  captive, 
which  the  conqueror,  when  they  all  He 
together  in  blended  dust  t  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
Dust  is  come  of  the  same  house  that  we 
are :  and  when  she  sees  us  proud  and 
forgetful  of  ourselves,  she  thinks  with 
herself,  why  should  not  she  tliat  is  de- 
scended iiB  well  as  we,  bear  up  her 
plumes  as  high  as  ours.  Therefore  she 
»o  often  borrows  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
mount  aloft  into  the  air,  and  in  the 
streets  and  highways,  dasheth  herself 
into  our  eyes :  as  if  she  should  aay,  Are 
you  my  kindred,  and  will  not  know 
me  I  will  you  take  no  notice  of  your 
own  mother  ?    To  tax  the  fully  of  our 

_ttf&bition,  the  dust  In  the  street  taked 
i  to  be  ambitious." 
t^Toa  may  leam  pretty  well  from  the 
sermona  of  Adams  what  human  nature, 
i^ui  the  preacher's  point  of  view,  was 
in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Elizabeth 
in  England,  and  you  will  find  it  at  bot- 
tom, when  you  have  modeniized  the 
spelling,  and  looked  through  a  few  an* 
tiquntcd  ImbiU,  the  same  human  nature 
which  confronts  the  pulpit  of  to-day — 
U)  amend  which  Bcecber,  or  Chapin,  or 
our  own  Adama^  or  Osgood,  or  Vinton, 

_or  Higbie,  or  any  one  of  a  host  of  zealous 
i  eloquent  divines^  exbausti^  tliough 
other  language,  the  same  wcU-wom 
incentives  of  terror  and  persuasion. 
Take  that  ancient  sinner  the  "usurer" 
of  Adams*  pen  and  tongue.  We  have 
leea  what  h^  was.    Allowing  for  a  little 


change  of  attire  and  giving  bim  another 
name,  he  is  pretty  much  the  same  being 
that  lay*preacher,  Charles  Dickens,  was 
showing  up  as  a  contemporary,  from  Aw 
pulpit  the  other  evening  in  **  BcTooge :  ** 
**  Oh  !  but  be  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at 
the  grindstone,  Scrooge  1  a  squeezing, 
wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
ing, covetous  old  sinner.  .  *  The  cold 
within  him  from  his  old  features,  nip- 
ped his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled  hia 
cheek,  stifiened  his  gait,  made  Ids  eyes 
red,  his  thin  lips  blue,  and  spoke  oat  • 
shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice."  The 
good  old  traditional  miser  all  over 
And  the  Pope  and  Jesuits  of  our  old 
volume  of  Sermons — not  quite  so  for- 
midable now,  perhaps,  as  they  were 
then,  but  still  very  sufi&cient  topics  for 
an  occasional  discourse  yet.  And  the 
seven  deadly  sins — they  are  all  in  the 
world  stilL  If  you  object  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  preacher  as  prejudiced, 
you  may  get  the  same  from  a  very  op- 
posite source,  the  popular  novelists ;  if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  give  you  the  worst 
statement  of  the  two.  So  the  world 
goes — ^the  average  allotment  to  each  gen- 
eration and  its  component  individuals 
since  the  days  of  Adam. 

We  have  but  hinted  at  a  few  of  tlio 
points  in  Adams^  discourses.  But  itome* 
thing  may  have  been  dropped  to  enter- 
tain, to  instruct,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  theme,  to  impreaa  the  reader — bear- 
ing in  mind  the  faithful,  or,  as  he  would 
have  been  called  in  his  own  day,  *^  pain- 
ful "  preacher^s  own  affectionate  preface 
addressed  *'  To  the  Candid  and  Ingenu- 
ous Reader :  **  "I  bear,"  (says  he),  **  of 
some  idle  drones  humming  out  their 
dry  deriaiona;  that  we  (forsooth)  atfect 
to  be  men  in  print ;  as  if  that  were  the 
only  end  of  these  publications.  But  lot 
the  communication  of  goodness  stop 
their  mouths.  Speech  ia  only  for  pre^ 
ence,  writings  have  their  use  in  absence : 
*  our  books  may  come  to  be  seen,  where 
ourselves  shall  never  be  heard/  These 
may  preach,  when  the  author  cannot,  and 
(which  13  more)  when  he  is  not.  The 
glory  be  only  to  God,  the  comfort  to  your 
souls  and  mine  :  with  which  prayer,  I 
leave  you  to  Him  that  never  leaveth  his," 
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OUK  ARTISTS. 
I. 

THK  FBBBmBST  OF  THB  AOADEXT. 

Ws  bore  present  a  portrait  *  of  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design :  bat  it 
is  not  only  as  the  present  head  of  this  honored  institution  that  Mr.  Huhtikoton  is 
justly  regarded  as  onr  most  representative  living  artist;  the  versatility  of  his  talent, 
the  catholic  liberality  of  his  taste,  and  the  breadth  of  his  coltnre,  entitle  him  equally 
to  this  distinction.  His  personal  popularity  is  evident  from  the  frequent  choice  of  his  eonfrwtt 
to  represent  them  on  social  as  well  as  professional  occasions.  He  was  selected  to  present  the 
Artists*  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  Mr.  Br^'ant,  at  the  birthday-festival  of  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  the  Century  Club ;  and  he  has  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  that  aasodatioiL 
Mr.  Huntington  owes  the  warm  regard  he  enjoys  as  much  to  his  liberal  mind  and  kindly  dispo- 
sition, OS  to  his  professional  eminence.  Bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1S16,  and  educated  at  Hamilton  College  in  this  State,  his  early  tendency  to  Art  was  first  appa- 
rent in  a  comic  vein ;  as  a  caricaturist  and  delineator  of  the  homely  and  characteristic  in  ordi- 
nary life,  the  future  artist  is  fondly  remembered  by  the  companions  of  his  boyhood.  He 
studied  with  Morse  and  Freeman,  went  abroad  and  sojourqed  many  months  at  London,  Pafis, 
and  Rome,  assiduously  practising  his  art  and  making  a  careful  study  of  the  human  figure  and 
the  use  of  color.  The  most  elaborate  results  of  this  discipline  appeared  in  several  compositions 
of  a  religious  character.  The  "Dream  of  Mercy"  and  "Christiana  and  her  Children"— 
illustrations  of  Bunyan's  popular  allegory— won  for  the  artist  high  commendation,  and  were 
thought  by  the  best  critics  to  indicate  a  natural  and  rare  fitness  for  religious  art.  Although 
this  sphere  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  young  painter,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim^s  Progress  "  were  followed  by  such  pictures  as  "  Tribute-Money,"  "  The  Sacred  Lesson," 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  "Roman  Painters,"  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  the  artist  varied  his 
work  by  frequent  experiments  in  genre  and  landscape  painting ;  among  the  former,  "  Ichabod 
Crane  nnd  Katrina,"  and  the  "  Counterfeit  Note,"  were  deservedly  much  admired,  both  for 
cxprcBslon  and  technical  skill;  in  landscape,  a  marine  view  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast, 
several  fine  moimtain  and  woodland  scenes,  and,  more  recentiy,  a  large  landscape — representing 
Mount  Chicora,  New  Hampshire,  in  September — attest  the  love  of  and  eye  ft)r  Nature  charac- 
teristic of  this  artist.  But  ho  is  perhaps  still  more  distinguished  for  historical  composition : 
early  in  his  career  several  illustrations  of  English  history  from  his  pencil  were  favorite  works 
of  native  art;  and  his  last  labor  of  love  in  this  style  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
national  pictures  of  real  interest  and  merit  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  In  delineating 
"  A  Reception  by  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,"  Mr.  Huntington 
oiy'oycd  a  rare  and  congenial  opportunity  to  display  his  refined  taste  and  artistic  skill. 

In  1850  there  wos  a  very  successful  exhibition  of  Mr.  Huntington's  pictures  in  New  York — 
or  of  oil  that  could  be  collected — by  invitation  of  several  of  our  leading  citizens,  most  of  them 
personal  friends  and  admirers  of  the  artist.  Since  then  his  time  and  pencil  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  portraits,  some  of  which  rank  among  the  best  produced  in  this  country ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  refined  treatment  and  masterly  character.  Of  those  which  have  been  especially 
commended  by  the  public,  we  may  instance  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bell,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Sir  Charles  Eastloke,  Verplanck,  Noyes,  Morse,  Acrassiz,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  Dr.  Muhlenbeiy, 
Bryant,  Mintum,  Tuckerman,  John  Jay,  and  Admiral  Dupont 

*  From  an  ezoelloot  photograph  by  Bockwood. 
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▲soct  January  8th  to  1 0th,  the  nimor 
gsttufd  credence  m  Wo^hingtoQ  that  the  Su- 
jircnc  Cuart  wsi^  alxKit  la  dac'ido  the  Reoon- 
•Uraetino  ikfts  of  CoogrcsB  UDConstttatiooaL 
Tb«  Gtmn  lanilcr  wlJch  the  i)ue8tion  ia  expected 
t4i  hu  fiasfied  upon  is  that  of  an  ex-rebel  Ma- 
jor McOanllo,  of  Miaswsippi,  wha  in  his  pa- 
per deDounccd  Gea,  Dni,  coinmauder  of  the 
aiUilAi7  diHirk't,  urt  a  *'  liur,  coward,  tjrant,^^ 
kc^  and  attempted  through  his  paper  to  ob- 
ftenct  the  operatiuQ  uf  the  law.  Whether 
iIm  MHure  of  this  obatruetioii  passed  the  limita 
of  legality  \a  oov  of  the  questions  in  the  case. 
0««.  Ord  »ent  MeCordlo  to  prison,  and  or^ 
dered  a  tuiiil&ry  tribunal,  under  the  Act,  for 
his  trial,  lie  obtained  a  hfabea9  corpus  from 
the  C  S«  Ctrcuit  Couii  of  Mtaamippi,  which 
refiiJtisl  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  Gen. 
Ord^  or  to  declare  the  Rcconiitruction  Actfi 
tmcrjii^titiitionaJ.  From  thLi  judgment  Mc- 
Ganilc  appeab^to  the  Supreme  Court,  On 
Lho  cn»t^  lK.*ing  called  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
iroey -General  Stanberrj,  having  given 
IS  againat  the  coDstitutionality  of  the 
declined  to  appear  for  the  Government, 
On  the  {in^llminarj  queation,  whether  it  ghould 
be  takcii  up  out  of  its  order,  Geo.  Grant  and 
and  S^ndtor  Trumbull  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  rnited  StAtc?»  nnd  £x-Gov.  Shkrkej  for 
MfCWiUc.  The  ikcif^ion  of  the  Court  on 
U^  pj-,  i;.  : — -  Kiitit  waa  reserved. 
— T  au  Xatioaal  Convention  is 

led  tu  iM-  Eirni  at  Chicago  on  the  20th  day 
llfay  tioxt.     Tlic  call  la  so  framed  as  clear- 
to  admit  no  delegatoa  from  the  Bouthem 
8UC«f^  except  so  far  aa  Uiose  States  ahaU  have 
b&ai  reorgaaixed  under  the  Beoonatruotioii 
Aeta  of  Congreea. 

— ^Thc  State  Republican  Convention  for 
Kew  York,  to  appoint  delegateii  to  the  above, 
mceta  at  Syracui«e  on  5tb  February. 

— The  v<>te  piven  by  the  Ohio  Legiahitore 
while  it  WHS  i:  n,  in  favor  of  the  pro- 

po«43d  1 4th   '  i!il  Amendment,  was 

rescinded  on  Uic  l<»Lh  January  by  the  lower 
Hoti9f',  by  a  vute  of  62  dmn.  for^  to  37  rep* 
igain^L     The  Amendin  citizens  of 

all  persons  born  in  the  i  :t'8,  without 

dSsdnctioo  of  oolor^  aiid  deducts  from   the 
teprocmtatioti  in  Congresa  aooonlmg  to  the 
tb«r  of  aueh  cltixena  whom  the  Uwi  of 


the  State  may  prevent  from  voting.  Tbd 
Senate  concurred  on  January  12ih  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  n. 

— On  January  14th,  the  Leglalainre  of  Ohio 
elected  Hon.  A*  G.  Tburman,  the  defeated 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  last 
popular  election,  to  be  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  pUce  of  Benj.  F.  Wade,  whose  term 
expirea  March  4th,  1869. 

— On  January  1 1  th,  Gcti.  Meaile,  appointed 
by  the  President  for  siipi^osed  coiiservatiam 
Commander  of  the  Third  Military  District  In 
place  of  Geo.  Pope,  removed  Croui  olhce  the 
Governor  (Jenkins)  and  State  Treasurer 
(Jones)  of  the  Provisional  Govenunent  of 
Georgia,  for  their  refusal  to  coopi^rate  with 
the  General  In  taking  measured  for  pitying  the 
members  of  the  Beccindtmotion  Convention 
for  their  servioea  under  the  Act  of  Congreas. 
He  appointed  in  their  stead  Gen.  Thomoa  Q. 
Ruger,  Governor,  and  C,  F,  Rockwell,  Treas- 
urer. Gen.  Meade's  point  wus,  that  Treasurer 
Joncfi  had  paid  the  rebel  Convention  which 
took  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  the  Re- 
construction Convention  which  assembled 
nndcr  the  President's  onler ;  and  there  wo? 
no  reason  why  a  Convention  mcetitig  by  au- 
thority of  Congress  should  not  he  paid.  Cer- 
tain fund»  due  from  the  State  Railroads  were 
collected  by  order  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  Convention. 

— ^A  further  and  amendatory  Act  of  Re- 
construction was  agreed  upon  by  the  Recoa- 
ctruction  Committee  on  January  12,  the  vote 
In  committee  being:  yeas,  Bout  well,  Bui>^httni, 
Famsworth,  Hubbard,  BeamaUt  and  Paine; 
naya,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Penn.,  Brooks,  and 
Beck<  It  anthorixea  the  General  of  the  Army 
to  make  the  appointments  of  military  oom- 
mandera  and  other  officers  under  the  Recon- 
struction Acta ;  repeals  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent previously  granted ;  !  '  I  lie  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  from  :  the  Pro- 
visional Governments  as  valii;  imd  re^tmins 
the  President  from  employing  the  array  and 
navy  in  sustaining  tlieni  by  furce;  Tlte  Bill 
paused  the  Houaeof  Reprcaeatativcii,  January 
21,  by  the  strict  party  vote  of:  ayv^  123, 
rep.,  to  45  noes,  deni. 

— ^D  January  18th  the  Senate,  by  a  vore 
of  35  jeafl  to  6  naya,  adopted  a  resolution 
non-cooccirrtng  in  the  eutpension  of  Edwin 
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M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  ordered 
eopies  to  be  served  on  the  President,  Gen. 
Grant,  Secretary  ad  interim^  and  Secretary 
Stanton.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr. 
Stanton  went  to  the  War  Department  and 
took  possession,  Gen.  Grant  having  retired 
sod  left  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General. Attempta  have  been  made  by 
various  parties  to  charge  Gen.  Grant  with  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  President,  fai  violatmg 
an  alleged  promise  to  surrender  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  President  instead  of  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  Gen.  Grant,  in  conversations 
in  which  the  President  sought  to  obtain  such 
a  promise  from  him,  objected  that  he  did  not 
want  to  incur  the  fine  and  imprisonment  to 
which  he  would  be  liable  for  disobeying  the 
Act.  The  President  offered  to  sustain  all  the 
fine  and  imprisonment  that  might  arise  from 
violation  of  the  Act,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Gen.  Grant  ever  accepted  this  tempting 
offer. 

— On  January  18th,  by  a -vote  of  116  to 
W,  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  favora- 
bly, and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed, 
the  Senate  bill,  requiring  five  judges  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
an  amendment,  originating  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  declaring  that  no 
case  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
volving the  action  or  effect  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  decided  adversely  to 
the  validity  of  such  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Court. 

— On  January  28d,  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction agreed  upon  a  bill  to  be  reported 
(doubtiess  as  a  substitute  for  the  above), 
which  provides  that  all  acts  and  things  done 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  are  excepted 
from  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  required  to  dismiss 
all  such  cases  now  pending  in  said  Court  on 
appeal.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  stood : 
yeas,  Stevens,  Boutwell,  Bingham,  Farns- 
worth,  Paine,  and  Seaman — all  Republican, 
6 ;  nays,  Hulburd,  Rep.,  and  Brooks  and  Beck, 
Dcm.,  3.  The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  jurisdiction,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  Congress  may  enact. 

— Mr.  Opdyke,  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cities  in  the  N.  Y.  Constitutional 
Convention,  reports  in  favor  of  a  new  plan 
of  governing  the  City  of  New  York.  It  con- 
sists of  having  the  Board  of  Aldermen  com- 
posed of  eleven  persons,  elected  on  a  general 
ticket,  by  those  voters  of  the  city  at  Urge 
who  have  paid  tax  on  $1,000.    It  Ib  bdievcd 


that  this  wouki  secore  a  sort  of  Senate  in  tha 
City  Legislature,  which  would  operate  hi  fiivor 
of  the  tax-payera  as  a  check  on  the  lower 
House ;  under  the  present  system  both  branch- 
es of  the  Common  Council  are  dected  by 
wards  or  districts. 

— On  January  15th,  the  Senate  paseed,  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  4,  a  bill  to  etop  any  fbrtlier 
contraction  of  the  cuirency.  It  has  rfnee 
passed  the  House. 

—The  Bill  mtroduoed  by  Geft  BankB  into 
the  House,  for  the  protection  of  naturalised 
citizens,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
whole  force  of  the  government  in  seeiiriiig 
to  naturalized  citizens  abroad  the  same  treat* 
ment  accorded  to  native-bom  Ameriean  citi- 
zens. But  this  protection  shall  not  extend  to 
citizens  guilty  of  crime  agdnut  the  for^ 
state,  or  against  the  United  States,  or  to  per* 
sons  fraudulcntiy  naturalized,  or  who  havt 
renounced  their  citizenship,  or  resided  abroad 
five  years.  If  any  American  dtisens  shaO  be 
arrested  by  any  foreign  Government,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  above  provisions,  the  President 
may  avest  any  subject  of  such  Government  In 
the  United  States. 

— Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  has  been  nominated, 
by  the  President,  for  Minister  to  China,  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  Cox  for  Mhiister  to  Austria.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  either  appc^t- 
ment. 


lOREIGN. 

About  January  2d  we  learned,  by  tele- 
graph from  St.  Petersburgh,  Dec.  28tii,  thai, 
on  Nov.  21st,  at  Pekin,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  of  China,  appointing  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame  to  be  Special  Ambassador 
for  the  Empire,  to  revise  its  treaties  with  the 
European  powers  ;  also  that  Mr.  Burlingame 
had  resigned  his  position  as  American  Min- 
ister at  that  Court,  to  accept  that  tendered 
him  by  the  Emperor.  The  appointment  was 
favorably  received  by  representatives  of  the 
European  powers. 

— The  Tycoon  of  Japan  has  resigned  the 
civil  government  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mikadoj  or  Spiritual  Sovereign,  and  a 
Council  of  Daimios. 

— The  situation  of  Italy  is  becoming  crit- 
ical, owing  to  the  financial  question,  and  the 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  of  Napoleon  in  Victor  Em- 
manuel 

— One  of  the  grandest  eruptions  of  Mt 
Yesnvias  began  on  January  1st,  and  contin- 
ued, with  iteadfly  hicreamng  vehemence,  to 
the  doit  of  the  month. 
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WiiBs  DiL  MoTLxr,  in  18fi7,  returned  froui 
.Tiiiit  to  hU  daUtc  cotmirj  to  his  lODg 
m  Europe,  be  waa  bid  Godspeed, 
ling  eotertajiuncnt  al  Boaion,  in  somt! 
fdkilouia  Tersea  by  the  poet  Holmes : 

What  plctur©^  yet  altmibi?r  ojitxnu  m  bis  loom, 
TDl  Hielr  wiutiors  ihall  Imiiatho  and  their  benutica 

llul  c*u^t  tfom  our  uuusiL^is  the  atain  of  tbolr 
fkieit 

In  Qui  lloOfiH  of  actnin,  m  tne  ciiiuiiolfl  of  ttntei 
MTbifl  flii  tbe  gftuzit  tpectTvc  of  paadon  and  CEimo» 
Tb«re  uti  triumiibj  onto  Id,  thero  are  martyn  im- 

ining'» 
Havre  nxe  htfooa  yet   rilent  to  tpeftk  with  his 

longuet 

Let  OS  henr  the  proud  tttorj  ▼hieh  time  has  b«- 

4|aciithpr), 
fk«Ri  Up«  that  an  WBjmwftU  tlie  fr«odoia  tbtf 

breathod! 
Let  bim  summoa  ite  tjnintD,  and  tell  lu  Ibelr  doqtn, 
TUaQfb  be  iweop  the  blftclc  ptvet  like  Vtin  Tromp 

Witb  bU  brootn. 

prophecj  of  these  Vmea  has  been  well 
Lined  m  the  ammatod  and  picturesquo 
iTties  which  Dr,  Motley  has  since  given  to 
the  world*  "  Guunt  epectreB  of  pession  nnd 
have  indeed  rifleo  before  us  in  the 
terrible  plctarea  of  the  cruelties  and  oppre^ 
generated  in  the  breast  of  the  remorae- 
ijfiat  Philip;  whHe  ^^the  triumphs** 
tf  e  been  ♦*  told,*'  the  **  raortyrfl  '*  celebrated, 
and  the  "  ailent  heroes  ^^  glrca  a  tongue,  as 
the  authored  pen  baa  commemorated  the  fields 
oonspcrntcd  by  the  siory  of  civil  liberty  in 
the  Nelherhinda,  and  of  the  struggles  of 
Proteatonlism  in  France,  Tbe  four  Tolumes 
foUoiriijg  the  **  Riae  of  the  Dutch  Republic/' 
Qooupiod  wiih  the  Hi^or^  of  the  United 
Neiktrtand*^  from  ihe  Death  of  William  the 
SiUnt  io  th«  Tusfhe  Years'  Truce  in  lfl09,  of 
which  the  laat  two  have  just  appeared  from 
Ihe  presa  of  the  Harpera^  exhibit  well-nigh 
every  form  of  trial  and  endurance  to  which 
the  human  race  can  be  exposed  by  the  tcrrl- 
blo  aaaaulta  of  armed  iuvaaion  from  without 
aod  dvU  eonflict  within.  The  period  of  the 
itruggle  of  the  aons  of  liberty  in  Holland 
WIS  long,  and  the  theatre  was  wide,  extending 
with  the  immediate  accc&aoriee  of  the  hiatono 
M^OB  to  England,  France,  and  Bpain»  Great 
p«r»ODAgefi  appear  on  the  fltage,  William  tbe 
SUflQt,  tfanrioe^  the  inexorable  Philip  and  hia 
able  Tie4|;erenta  in  the  Provinces,  Queen 
TOL.  f. — ^25 


Elizabeth  with  her  statesmen;  and,  at  the 
cloeCi  Henry  IV,  of  France.  The  military 
operatiotis  set  on  foot  by  these  controUcra  of 
human  destiny ;  the  bottks  fought,  the  aiegi*3 
conducted  by  their  officera ;  the  intricate  net- 
work of  diplomacy  spun  by  these  poliUotans, 
exhibit  every  device  and  achievemeni  of  war, 
every  specica  of  statecraft  of  a  century,  the  in- 
fluencea  of  which  still  live  in  t!ie  progreofl  of 
mankind  ;  for  the  cause  to  which  these  aore- 
leigna  miniatered  waa  not  of  their  own  day: 
they  were  unconsciously  hnnging  despotism 
to  a  crisifi,  arousing  by  their  opposition  tbe 
genius  of  the  people,  and,  while  apparently 
performing  their  own  will,  in  reality  obeying 
the  command  of  a  higher  power,  like  Cyrus 
of  old  in  the  bands  of  Omnipotence^  even  Bay- 
ing to  the  city  of  national  prosperity,  "  Thou 
ahalt  be  built,"  and  to  the  temple  of  liberty, 
*'  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid." 

No  reader  should  be  deterred  by  the  length 
of  Dr,  Motley's  narrative  from  giving  It  an 
uttCDtive  perusal.  The  atory  will  grow  upon 
him  in  interest  oa  be  becomes  fiuniliar  with 
its  details,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the 
firat  time  placed  before  tbe  eyes  of  £ngltsh 
readers.  On  every  page  will  be  found  some 
striking  Incident,  aome  exhibition  of  charac- 
ter,  or  pregnant  lesson  in  political  morality 
or  public  economy.  The  politician  may  here 
learn  the  laws  of  national  prosperity ;  under 
what  conditions  communities  prosper  or  nrc 
destroyed ;  how  necessary  individual  virtue 
and  freedom  are  to  the  public  welfare ;  how 
trade,  which  supplies  the  aincwa  of  every 
noble  enterprise,  is  thwarted  by  restraint; 
and,  above  all,  the  lesson  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  how  indispensable  unity  id  to 
the  being  of  a  State,  This  last  moral  is  in- 
aeribed  upon  every  portion  uf  the  history  of 
the  "  United  Kethcrlonda." 

It  is  no  matter  of  conjecture,  but  simply  a 
statement  of  fact,  that  Dr.  Motley  has  written 
these  laat  volumes  of  his  work  with  a  patriot^s 
consciousn^s,  ever  present  to  hia  mind,  of 
tbe  struggle  going  on  at  homo,  to  the  consid- 
emdon  of  which  he  was,  indeed,  daily  bound 
by  his  duties  as  the  representative  of  his  coun- 
try at  the  central  court  of  Europe.  We  may 
readily  fancy  him  alternately  giving  vigor  to 
a  dispatch  to  Waahingtoni  and  rdufoi'CJng  a 
chapter  of  his  hiatory,  as  his  thoughts  vt^ 
brated  between  the  stmggle  of  the  Nethsr- 
lands,  tmder  every  adrcraity,  agabsi  tha,  6r)f!ce 
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of  Philip,  and  the  costly  efforts  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  nationality,  as  blood  and  treasure 
were  prodigally  expended,  in  his  qwn  words, 
in  the  book  before  us,  *^  to  repress  the  insuiv 
rection  of  the  slaveholders."  If  Gibbon,  not 
without  reason,  congratulated  himself,  that 
his  few  months'  services  as  captain  in  the 
militia  availed  him  in  his  great  literary  work, 
— "  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem 
battalion,**  says  he,  "  gave  me  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire" — we  may 
presume  Dr.  Motley  will  feel  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  his  labors,  to  be  reminded  of  his  ob- 
ligations for  the  light  thrown  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary narrative  by  the  home  commen- 
tary, written  hi  letters  of  fire  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Lincoln  (he  too,  like  William,  fell 
by  the  shot  of  an  assassm),  the  sieges  and 
marches  of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  the  sea-faring 
energy  of  Farragut  (so  like  that  generated  in 
the  rising  navy  of  Holland),  the  countless 
eflbrts  in  the  field  of  a  nation  in  arms  for  the 
assertion  of  its  liberties,  and,  not  least,  in  that 
diplomatic  knowledge  brought  home  to  him 
in  his  mission  at  Vienna. 


7%e  Speeches^  Correspondence^  <!•<?.,  of  the 
late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  with  a  Biographi- 
cal Introduction  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Dick- 
inson, are  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Litch- 
field county,  Connecticut,  September  11th, 
1800 — removed  with  his  parents,  in  1806, 
to  Oxford,  Chenango  county.  New  York 
— received  there  a  plain,  common-school 
education — read  poetry,  history,  and  political 
economy  —  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
clothier— taught  school  from  1820  to  1825 — 
amused  himself  by  debating — studied  law, 
and,  in  1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar— and 
was  postmaster — and  removed,  in  1831,  to 
Bmghamton,  where  he  entered  into  a  con- 
siderable law- practice,  and  resided  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1884,  he  was  elected 
President  of  Bingharaton.  In  1836,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  which  nominated  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson.  In  1830,  he  entered 
the  State  Senate,  certain  of  whose  members 
were  then  ex-officio  members  of  the  Court  of 
Errors ;  nm  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1840, 
was  elected  in  1842,  and  served  two  years. 
In  1844,  he  was  a  delegate  (Polk  and  Dallas) 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  was 


a  State  elector,  and,  in  December,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Govemor  Bouck  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards elected,  serving  until  March  8,  1851. 
During  this  service,  he  was  Chaimian  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance;  advocated  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  originated  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Douglas.  In  1848,  he  aided  in 
nominatmg  Cass  at  Baltimore.  In  1850,  in 
the  Senate,  he  sustained  the  compromise 
measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  whom,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Webster,  he  was  warmly  esteemed.  In 
1862,  again  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  Virginia  presented  his 
name  for  the  Presidency,  which  he  unwisdy 
declined,  out  of  fidelity  to  Cass.  Yhrginia 
then  nominated  Pierce,  who  was  elected.  As 
Mr.  Dickinson  would  have  been  nominated 
and  elected,  had  he  not  declined,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  man  who  ever  declined 
the  Presidency.  In  1853,  he  was  tendered, 
but  declined,  the  Collectorship  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  mingled  less  in  political 
affairs,  and  held  no  office  until  1861.  In  1861, 
he  supported  Mr.  Breckenridge  as  a  candi- 
date; but,  upon  the  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  party,  he  gave  np  the 
contest  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  looked  to 
the  Republican  victory  as  certain,  and  wrote 
peace-letters  until  the  actual  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion.  Thenceforth  to  his  death, 
April  12th,  1866,  he  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  most  forcible  and  radical  measures  for 
sustaining  the  Union.  His  previous  political 
conservatism,  his  advanced  age,  venerable 
appearance,  known  integrity,  and  popuhir  and 
effective  eloquence,  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence, from  his  opening  speech  at  the  Union- 
Square  meeting,  in  April,  1861,  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1865,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  New  York,  in  which  office  he  remained  to 
his  death. 

Though  this  is  not  the  career  either  of  a 
very  great  man,  or  of  a  very  fortunate  one,  it 
is  the  consistent  and  honorable  record  of  one 
who,  though  long  and  prominently  before 
the  public  eye,  never  sustained  a  blemish 
upon  his  fair  reputation,  and  fulfilled  always 
with  creditable  ability,  and  often  with  happy 
talent,  whatever  functions  his  public  life  called 
on  him  to  perform. 

The  public  speeches  here  published,  include 
one  in  favor  of  the  Usury  Laws,  delivered  in 
the  New  Yoi^  Senate,  in  1837;  a  Criticism 
of  Governor  Scward*s  Message,  in  1840;  an 
Agricoltaral  Address  at  Queens  County,  in 
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1843;  m  Mdr^B  for  Irish  FrecJom  (1841)  ; 
an  Argument  for  the  AiincxAtiou  of  Texas^  in 
J&45;  a  Speech  in  favor  of  *'64*  40',  or 
il|gh^*^  on  the  Oregon  Question ;  •  Reply  to 
Kr.  WthstvsT  on  the  Nortbea&tera  Boumlary 

,  Question,  tu  1S4G ;  a  Defence  of  Popular 
8overt»ignty  in   tbe  Territoriea,  in    1848;  a 

^  S^ech  iii  fiivor  of  establislung  Oregon^  Ctvli- 
fonila«  and  New  Mexico  as  tern  lories  «riihotit 

^  Mjiftg  ftDj  tiling  &t>oat  slavery ;  a  Speech  for 

^  G^  and  Butler,  in  18(S,  in  Tammany;  a 
Sp€&eh  opposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  1849 ; 
a  S[>et'ch  against  Fre^sioilitim,  in  1849;  on 
a|)(>oinUug  a  Alilitary  Governor  for  Coltfomia ; 
a  Tammany  Speedy  in  1850;  a  CeDtdmial 
Addn'tiH  at  Li Lch field  \  a  ^*  IlftrddheU  "  Speech 
at  Eochestcr,  in  IS53 ;  a  Speech  lo  the  Jury 
in  iJie  case  of  James  Collier,  kc^  Ac,  Ac 
Scores  of  similar  /aiidressefi  opposing  '*  tem- 
peirance  tegiidationj"  and  sustaining  the  other 
well-known  policies  of  the  Democratic  party, 

^  Oiake  up  the  first  volume.     The  fcccond  con- 

^  aisti  of  hi^  speeches  in  favor  of  suj^taining  the 
War  for  the  Union,  and  hi«  correspondenee 
■ndpoema. 

For  not  only  did  Mr.  DioklnBon^a  public 
addresses  ehow,  by  Ll^  frequent  and  generally 
apt  though  popular  quotations,  an  ardent 
loFC  for  the  magic  witchery  of  verse,  but  the 
qicoljncna  given  of  his  own  muse  are,  certain- 

» IjT,  for  a  lawyer  and  a  poliiieian,  very  credit- 
able. We  have  said  that .  Mr.  Dickinaon^a 
career  was  consisteut  When  he  acted  with 
the  pro-dUvery  Democi-ailc  party,  even  with 
ihe  uUni  wij^g  of  them,  hcsteadfittttly  and  sin* 
eorcly  denied  that  ho  had  any  sympathy  with 
iSavtiry.  He  claimed  only  that  it  should  be 
left  where  the  Constitution  left  it,  to  be  regu* 
hited  by  the  people  of  the  States  where  it  ex- 
Ial«d^  and  by  the  people  of  the  territories  into 
which  it  might  be  introduced.  Ilcnce,  when 
Sh&vcry  threw  off  the  shield  of  the  CoHiti- 
ttttkm  by  open  rebellion,  his  previous  align- 
ment for  letting  it  alone  had  been  converted 
by  thtir  own  act  into  a  reason  for  its  destnic- 
Uon.  Then  he  advocated  hitting  the  enemy 
iiardcst  where  they  would  feel  it  wosL  All 
his  political  a^odiitions  before  the  war  im< 
pressed  lilrn  with  the  belief  tliat  the  national 
trtum|)h  of  on  and -slavery  party  rould  be  at- 
tended by  a  long,  bloody,  and  doubtful  war 
for  the  tll&solution  of  the  Union.  Foreseeing 
Ihia  danger  more  clearly  than  many  of  those 
who  vot^.'d  ihe  a»ti<-laTery  ticket  in  tlie  belief 
thai  Ua  success  would  lead  to  no  war,  and 
ftfonoclng  the  viu«t  mllttury  power  and  en- 
ilnnuiee  of  the  North  better  titan  many  of 
Ihe  Southtini   demouracy,  who  thought  the 


dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  effected 
without  bloodshed,  perhaps  no  portion  of  tbe 
people  of  our  country  are  so  freely  entitled 
to  the  esteem  alike  of  former  friends  and 
foes,  DOW  that  we  may  look  baek  on  tlic 
terrible  events  which  they  prognosticated, 
than  those  who  admitted  the  evils  of  slaver}, 
foresaw  the  mighty  carnage  which  would  at- 
tend the  triumph  of  the  anti^slivery  sentiment, 
and  strove  to  avert  war,  because  they  be- 
lieved it  the  more  terrible  of  the  two  evils ; 
but  the  war  having  come,  despite  their  eSbrta 
to  ward  it  off,  who  stood  manfully  by  tlie 
Union  and  freedom  till  both  were  triumph- 
antly secured.  Foremost  among  tJtts  num- 
ber, and  one  of  the  purest  men  our  country 
ever  produced,  atood  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 


Mr,  a  G.  W.  BaxjAUix's  Turk  md  Ua 
Greekj  Cretda^  Rnccf,  Soekt^,  0nd  8cm^  tiij 
TStrkey^    Grtece^   and    the    hit*    of   Ore 
(Hurd  &  Houghton),  is  a  sketchy,  and  here' 
and  there  rather  too  declamatory,  account  of 
scenes  and  society  in  the  Levant.  The  author 
starts  with  a  globing  picture  of  Constanti* 
nople,  followed   up  by  an  animated  dcscrip- 
tion  of  localities  on  the  Bosphorus,  passing 
thence  to  Smyrna,  Seio,  Athens,  and  finally 
Crete.    The  central  chapter  of  the  book  con- 
tobas  an  account  of  missionary  operationja  iq 
Turkey,  from  which  It  appears  tliat  Uje  pw 
pects  of  spreading  a  Christian  civilization 
that  quarter  are  encouraging.     The   writerJ 
indeed,  proclaims  that  Mohammedanism,  in  itf 
toleration  or  indiflerence,  oSers  better  opp 
tunitics  in  thii*  respect,  that  is  to  say,  of  coo 
vereion  to  Proteaiautisui,  than  would  belikely^ 
to  be  afforded  if  the  land  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church.     The 
declaratfons  of  Mr.  Benjamin  on  this  head  will 
strike  many  readers  with  surprleo.     ^*  There 
ia,^^  says  he,   ^*  very  much  leas  freedom  of 
oon^ence  in  tbe  Christian  Kingdoms  of  Uuts- 
sia,  Greece,  or  Spain,  than  tn  Turkey*    What-, 
ever  may  be  the  reasons  for  this  state  off 
things,  the  fact  remains — a  fact  Co  make  m^l 
reflect     Should  Turkey  now  come  into  thaj 
hands  of  Russia,  the  miasiooarieA  would  ha  vol 
to  desist  from  their  labors  in  clevutitig  thai 
condition  of  the  races  of  Turkey.  In  ruUgiousJ 
matters,  with  a  few  disabilities,  such  as  being.] 
forbidden  to  have  l)ella  in  their  churches,  Ih 
Christians  have  been  loft   to  their  own  dc-J 
vices."    It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  thai 
writer  la  no  admirer  of  the  Greek  C^hurch  J 
and  the  Inference  is   fully   sustained  by  thtl 
chapter  on  "  Hcllafi^^^  where  lite  reader  wUi| 
find  thb  little  fable: 
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"  JEaoip  tells  the  story  of  a  hawk  that  en- 
tangled its  claws  in  the  woolly  back  of  a 
sbeepf  and  then  sought  to  fly  np  with  his  prey, 
but  found,  instead,  that  the  sheep  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  was  thus  kept  down 
until  the  shepherds  came  up  and  caught  him. 
Not  to  speak  irreverently,  the  state  of  Greece 
is  exactly  that  of  the  hawk.  She  is  trammelled 
by  the  weight  of  a  gross,  inert,  material  hie- 
rarchy, and  seeks  in  vain  to  soar  into  higher 
regions." 

If  "  soaring  into  higher  regions,"  in  other 
words  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  would 
bring  about  some  very  humble  reforms  in  the 
way  of  a  good  police  for  the  kingdom,  good 
roads  and  good  travelling,  for  instance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  desirable  emancipation  may 
be  speedily  effected.  Until  it  is,  the  owls, 
which,  it  is  curious  to  learn,  still,  as  of  old, 
haunt  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis,  may  profit- 
ably continue  their  judicious  winking. 

Anothkb  volume  of  Mediterranean  travel, 
The  Far  East ;  or,  Letter*  from  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine, and  other  Lands  of  the  Orient,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  C.  Burt  (Carroll  k  Co.)i  may  be 
said  to  be  a  characteristic  American  produc- 
tion. It  is  written  by  a  clergyman  of  Ohio, 
and  the  '*  Letters  "  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  originally  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  The  ground  traversed  by  Dr.  Burt 
i^the  now  established  route  for  travellers  as- 
oendmg  the  Nile  and  visiting.  Palestine ;  but 
he  imparts  a  certain  rude  freshness  to  it  by 
honestly  recording  his  immediate  impressions, 
which  at  times  are  quite  at  war  with  the  usual 
conventional  or  poetical  treatment  of  these 
scenes.  Thus  the  glowing  beauties  of  Cauro, 
its  buildings  and  its  women,  are  disenchanted 
at  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  "  The  architecture  is 
ornamental  enough;  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, it  is  coarsely  so ;  and  as  for  the  beau- 
tiful lattices  through  which  dark-eyed  houris 
glance  upon  the  passer-by,  suggesting  visions 
of  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd.  Any  of  our  country  car- 
penters could  beat  any  laitice-tcork  I  ever  sate; 
and  tJie  wrnien,  tohether  seen  behind  the  lattices 
or  on  the  streets,  peeping  t?irough  their  veils, 
suggested  to  me  our  negro  wenches  and  Indian 
s^tmtM."  This  would  hardly  satisfy  Ruskin 
any  more  than  the  following  curious  passage 
would  the  "Egyptologists?"— "It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  one  thing  for  the  learned,  and 
another  for  the  conmion  people.  The  phrase, 
'  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  is  of  divine  in- 
sphration,  and  probably  underneath  their  my- 
thology was  a  system  of  abstract  principle 


a  profound  philosophy.  Whether  so  or  not, 
the  representations  on  the  walla  of  templM 
and  tombs  indicate  a  degrading  polytheism ; 
and  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  prospect  of  never 
more  gazing  on  the  stiff  human  figures,  with 
heads  of  hawks  and  crocodiles,  which,  in  nam- 
berless  repetitions,  and  sometimes  in  colossal 
proportions,  deform  most  of  the  architectural 
grandeur  of  this  country."  This  is  certainly 
a  summary  disposition  of  the  antiquitiea  of 
the  country ;  and  other  specimens  of  the  au- 
thor's "  handling  "  might  be  cited  equally  col- 
loquial and  slashing  as  in  the  notice  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusa- 
lem :  "  The  church-building  is  a  huge,  heavy, 
dirty,  gloomy  affair."  And  the  remark  of  a 
famous  incident  of  the  Holy  Week :  **  Tkt 
Greeks  are  great  on  fire  ;  yet  their  invention 
of  the  destructive  fire  used  in  warfare  bears 
no  comparison  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Fire, 
which  is  used  by  the  Church  as  a  weapon  of 
salvation."  These,  however,  are  off-hand 
sayings,  and  are  associated  with  much  that  is 
acute  and  practical  It  is  worth  knowing  how 
countries  like  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  im- 
press different  minds.  As  a  picture  of  the 
travel  of  the  day.  Dr.  Burt's  book  certainly 
has  its  points  of  interest. 


There  is  something  very  pleasing,  to  one 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  American 
literature,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
scries  of  works  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  late  Minister  to  Switzerland,  the  Hon. 
Theodore  S.  Fat.  A  native  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  his  early  essays  in  the  old  **  Mirror," 
and  later  novels,  charmed  a  generation  of 
readers,  who  certiunly  lost  much  of  agreeable 
and  profitable  entertainment,  when  the  au- 
thor one  day — it  is  now  thirty  years  ago- 
received  an  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Berlin.  Thence,  after  some  fifteen 
years*  service,  he  was  transferred  as  Minister 
Resident  to  Berne,  the  diplomatic  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  for  several  years.  In 
1861  he  revisited  his  native  city,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years.  During  all  this 
time,  though  lost  to  our  home  literary  circles, 
his  pen  was  not  altogether  idle.  A  poetical 
romance,  "  Ulric,"  and  a  novel  or  two,  wit- 
nessed his  continued  devotion  to  letters  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  absence  from  America. 
Of  his  late  studies,  we  have  the  first-fruits 
before  us  in  an  important  text-book,  entitled 
Great  Outline  of  Geography  for  High  Schools 
and  Families  (Putnam  &  Son),  with  an  Atlas 
in  quarto.  The  design  of  tnese  works,  wfaiofa 
is  very  successfully  carried  out,  is  to  present 
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in  m  eheApf  cotmected,  scientific  fonn,  with  nil 
the  Ugh  to  of  modem  research,  discovery,  asd 
espedalij  the  new  svatem  of  anolyiia,  a  com- 
prphpiifllve  view  of  the  Korface  of  the  glohe 
which  wc  inhabit— better  adapted  than  any 
htrit}  given  to  the  needa  of  intelligeDt 
in  securing  a  firm  ^^sp  of  the  cle- 
TnenU!  of  thw  raost  important  eubjccL  These 
fljc  prc^ent^d  in  four  parts — an  introductory 
exhibition  of  Astronomical  Geography,  the 
Pheoom^na  of  the  Seasons,  the  diviaion  of 
Z0DC9.  &c.»  followed  by  flcctloDB  on  Physical 
and  Poiitlral  Geography;  a  special  ontline 
^  rrovincea,  Rivers,  Town?,  Ac,  of 

1-  n  Europe,  and    another   eimflar 

0w  of  ihc  Cniled  States  of  America.  The 
slhod  pursued  of  inculcating — we  iiFe  the 
irord  in  Us  etymological  sense  of  pressing  in 
— th<***?  Instructiona  is  simple  and  forcible, 
r  s::ictnesB  on  the  part  of  the  teach* 

ij.  t  on  the  part  of  the  student^  and 

curing,  by  the    most  direct  procc^«efi^  an 
diligent  understanding  of  the  groundwork 
^  Uio  whole.    Knowledge,  through  insight, 
the  pretence  of  knowledge  by  a  pack- 
I  burden  of  memory  to  b^  cast  oflf  with 
teacher,  ia  Mr.  Fay*s  grand  object ;  and 
that  his  work  is  well  adapted  to  aecompltBh 
Ibtfl,  we  think  may  be  i>crceiTed  at  once; 
I  we  have,  moreover,  in  the  testimony  of 
ructorM,  proofs  of  itfl  practical  value.    In 
^54,  when  tt  was  in  progress!,  it  was  sub- 
litted  to  Alexander  Humboldt,  who,  in  aman- 
ript  letter,   commended  its  "  philosoptii* 
plan  urt<l  mgcnioiifl  method  of  dceccnding 
K  <sm  generalitiei  to  speejal  details 

01  nsi^'    It  has  also  the  approml  of 

oihvr  MI  1 1  out  authorities.  One  great  ad  ran* 
tage,  tm  ulerit  to  the  use  of  this  "outline,'*  is, 
tbmt  ts  the  lesson  Is  taught,  it  Is  learned  at 
c«f  tlie  J*upil  being  directly  In  communica- 
with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
^bjeci  being  brought  vividly  before  him  in 
>  w^Jf8  and  plans ;  so  that  there  ib  no  oc- 
on  to  study  out  of  school.  In  Mr.  Fay*s 
■  the  recitation  is  study  enough," 
i  analysis  is  very  thorough^  and  the  fami* 
liar  illustrations  are  apt  and  striking.  We 
may  commend  particularly  the  elocution  of 
tlie  map«,  drawn  by  an  adept  at  Berlin,  and 
nrgraved  and  printf?d  in  colore  at  the  same 
plaee  Nowhere  ha^  geography  been  more 
fully  and  sdentifieally  studied  than  in  Prussia ; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  result  of  Mr.  Fay^s  foreign 
midflnCi\  thai  he  is  enabled  to  fumb^h  new 
gesenations  of  his  countrymen  with  the  best 
of  tbea^  achlevementa.  The  field  of  humar} 
CQtcipdae  U  now,  more  thun  ever,  the  whole 


world ;  and  Young  America,  inheriting  Uie 
great  central  continent,  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tlieatrc  of  Uie  acbierementa 
before  him.  For  this,  in  the  elementary 
knowledge  which  lies  at  the  foundation,  lie 
wlU  find  an  admirable  guide  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  outline  maps  of  the  German 
States*  OS  they  existed  before  18<}6,  uid  u 
they  now  exist  with  the  kingdom  of  Frussia^ 
render  the  Athut  of  freah  value  outside  as  well 
as  within  the  schoolhouse. 


T&K  history  of  the  Witchcraft  delusion  in 
Mu.<9.<^cbujBetts,  which  culminated  in  the  memo- 
rable proceedings  at  Balem  in  1692,  y  worthy 
the  pen  of  a  philosophical  historian,  capable  of 
tracing  con^quenccA  to  their  source  beyond 
X>er«onal  character,  to  the  social  and  other 
influences  ref[nired  to  dispose  and  enable 
individuals  to  act  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
£^em  Witchcraft  was  more  than  a  malicioue 
irick — something  besides  a  priestly  impostura 
The  theological,  though  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant agency  in  the  current  delusion,  waa  by  no 
means  the  only  Instrument  by  which  it  was 
furthered  and  ^ustaiQed.  The  witch-trials  of 
New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
vo1tc<1,  as  conditions  precedent,  the  life  of  the 
country,  tn  its  settlement,  its  judicial  govern- 
ment, its  peculiar  social  relations,  as  well  as  in 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  dominant 
religious  system.  These  and  other  clemeots 
of  the  qucfition  arc  discussed  with  equal  learn* 
ing  and  candor  in  the  narrative  Salem  UlUh- 
craft ;  with  an  aecouni  of  Saletn  J^llat/e  and 
a  HiH^ry  0/  OpirU&nM  on  Wlt^hcmft  an  I 
kindred  auhjedtf  by  the  Hon.  CaAatca  Went* 
WORTH  ITcuAM,  (Wiggm  k  Lunt.)  The 
work  is  indeed  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of 
A  difficult  subject ;  and  could  be  written  only 
by  one  who,  like  its  author,  brings  to  the 
topic,  not  merely  the  diligence  of  years  given 
to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  facts,  but  a 
truly  judicial  mind  and  that  sagadty  of  moral 
perception  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  human  life  and  ac- 
tion in  some  of  their  most  important  manifes- 
tations. Mr.  tTpham  has  no  common  claims  to 
be  heard  on  thiij  subject  Tliough  bom  io 
New  Brunswick,  he  cjime  in  his  boyhood  to 
Masf(achu9eth»,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  in 
time  to  become,  at  the  usual  ago,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College ;  and  thenceforward  as  ao 
lUifti-uctor  and  for  twenty  years,  till  the  failure 
of  his  voice  compelled  him  to  relinquiifh  the 
charge,  pastor  of  the  firat  Church  io  Salem ; 
a  public  orator  on  various  occasions ;  actively 
occupied  in  the  cause  of  education;  and,  nol 
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least,  an  eminent  servant  of  the  pnblic  in 
political  life  in  his  town,  in  his  State,  in  the 
National  Congress,  he  has  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  rounded  a  career  of  the  most  varied  ex- 
perience. He  has  thus  become  practicallj 
acquainted  in  our  own  day,  and  at  the  very 
place  of  their  exhibition,  with  the  phases  of 
Ufe,  religious,  social,  and  judicial,  which,  at 
that  earlier  period,  entered  into  the  compo»- 
tion  of  the  melancholy  drama  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  reconstruct.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  moreover,  he  published  a  volume 
of  Lectures  on  the  subject,  which  has  since 
been  consulted  as  an  authority. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary  labor  and  of  the  most 
valuable  results  in  the  department  of  the 
historical  antiquities  of  New  England.  In- 
quirers have  sprung  up  on  all  sides ;  family 
papers  and  public  records,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  registers  of  courts  and  churches ; 
the  testimony  of  tombs  and  inscriptions; 
books  and  newspapers ;  have  all  been  made  to 
yield  their  quota  to  this  work  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  life  of  the  past.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
frequently  of  the  humblest  inllagers,  which  it 
may  confidently  be  said  no  other  nation  has 
or  can  possess  of  the  corresponding  early 
period  of  its  formation,  and  development.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Mr. 
Upham's  present  volumes  we  may  learn  more 
of  Salem  as  it  was  inhabited  a  hundred  years 
ago,  than  its  best-informed  citizen  is  likely  to 
tell  us  of  the  place  as  it  exists  at  present 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  relating  the  public  and  private  history 
of  Salem  Village,  the  scene  of  the  explosion ; 
the  second,  discoursing  on  the  old  belief  in 
witchcraft ;  the  third,  giving  an  account  of  the 
personages  concerned,  the  evidence,  and  the 
trials,  ending  m  the  executions  on  Witch  Hill. 
Mr.  Upham  thus  lays  a  broad  and  solid  foun- 
dation for  his  story  in  its  antecedents  in  vil- 
lage life,  detecting  as  it  were  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  which  drew  down  upon  this  de- 
voted spot  the  electricity  which  pervaded  the 
air  of  the  whole  province.  His  exhibition  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  curi- 
ous, and  may  stand,  once  for  all,  as  the  anat- 
omy of  a  New-England  settlement.  The 
reader  may  pass  in  these  early  pages  of  his 
book  from  house  to  house,  from  the  well-built 
abodes  of  the  gentry,  erected  for  posterity 
and  unworn  at  the  present  time,  to  the  hum- 
ble cottages  of  the  yeomanry;  learning  the 
ways  of  the  occupants,  their  daily  occupations, 
tfadr  lores  and  their  hates,  their  much  pray. 


ing  and  their  scant— none  so-called— amuse> 
ments,  as  if  Asmodeus  were  unroofing  the 
buildings  and  showing  all  within. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  fairly  regarded,  so  gloomy  a  life  as 
has  been  supposed.  It  was,  for  the  most  part, 
well  filled  with  honest  work ;  its  pleasures,  as 
in  various  scenes  of  social  intercourse,  church 
gatherings,  huskings,  sugar-making,  and  the 
like,  growing  out  of  its  profitable  occupations. 
No  better  recipe  for  happiness  has  been  dis- 
covered than  that, — to  unite  business  and  en- 
joyment, and  render  toil  a  felicity.  When 
that  shall  be  fully  brought  about,  the  problem 
of  labor,  so  puzzling  to  social  economists, 
will  be  solved.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  to 
select  one  striking  fact  from  many  in  Mr. 
Upham's  volumes,  that  the  witchcraft  ddusion 
itself  in  Salem  Village  grew  out  of  the  sport- 
ive amusements  of  a  troop  of  young  giris 
holding  their  junketings  at  the  house  of  the 
clergyman  Mr.  Parris.  These  elfish  damsels, 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  accused,  not  the 
accusers,  began  by  forming  a  "circle"  for 
the  practice  of  palmistry,  juggling,  sldght  of 
hand — ^tricks  which  we  should  not  have 
looked  for  in  this  reverend  enclosure;  and 
much  of  the  fearful  interest  of  the  hellish 
plot  which  ensued  depended,  as  Mr.  Upham 
shrewdly  remarks,  upon  the  sight-seeing  pas- 
sion of  the  Puritan  audience.  **  There  has 
seldom,"  says  he,  "been  better  acting  in  a 
theatre  than  the  girls  displayed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  astonished  and  horror-sjtricken 
rulers,  magistrates,  ministers,  judges,  jurors, 
spectators,  and  prisoners.  »  •  *  The 
austere  principles  of  that  generation  forbade, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  all  theatrical  shows 
and  performances.  But  at  Salem  Village  and 
the  old  town,  in  the  respective  meeting-houses, 
and  at  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ingersoll's,  some  of 
the  best  pla3dng  ever  got  up  in  this  country 
was  practised  ;  and  patronized  for  weeks  and 
months,  at  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  Puri- 
tanism, by  *■  the  most  straitest  sect '  of  that 
solemn  order  of  men.  Pastors,  deacons, 
church-members,  doctors  of  divinity,  college 
professors,  officers  of  state,  crowded,  day  after 
day,  to  behold  feats  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  on  the  boards  of  any  theatre; 
which  rivalled  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  pantomlmists,  thaumaturgists,  and 
stage-players;  and  made  considerable  ap- 
proaches towards  the  best  performances  of 
ancient  sorcerers  and  magicians,  or  modem 
jugglers  and  mesmerizers.** 

So  human  nature  will  out  It  might  have 
been  as  well  for  these   amusement-eoddi^ 
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"ImictioniTiei"  U>  hare  Uad  a  pky  of  Shakes- 

Ifacbeth,  say,  or  the  Tempest — ^per- 

in    the  vUlagi\    rather    than  make 

ling   puppetM  of  tiic  good  and  iinfortu- 

Aloiti  ihe  fittlAQtc  drama,  Id  winch  they  were 

r  ay^  maiuigvr},  on  WitcU  Ulli 


Waam  Lee  k  Shcpard,  Boaton,  we  haro,  in 

ftiUraC  0€t«TO  Toltime,  a  new  cdUioD  of  the 

,  M»^jfB  of  Lord    Bacofk^  with    Archbkhop 

iWiiATBLi'a   AnaotntioRS,    and    a  gloeaoriiil 

index  bj  FftAj<KLL\  Fibkk  IIkard. 

Tlie  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  exercised 
I  mn  ioflucnce  second  onl^  to  tliose  of  Aristotle 
tOQt  lite  direction  and  method  of  pluloaophlc 
Vlhought ;  and  although  we  btdlcve  it  is  now 
leneraJl)'  conceded  that  hid  earlier  diselptli'a 
ed  too  iQUoh  m  cfdiing  hiui  the  author 
J  indnctire  ajstem  of  investigation,  hi3 
ihors  in  giving  expression  to  that  system, 
Ittul  urging  iia  claims,  can  bardlj  he  OTer^ 
Ated. 

on^fl  repatatlon  reets  principallj  upon 
\  "  Jforman  Organum,"  bul  he  is  probably 
better  known  through  hia  Eaaays,  which  have 
more  intcreat  for  general  readers,  and  sbouKJ 
have  a  pUco  in  the  Ubmry  of  e?ery  thought- 
1  man.  They  are  presented  here  in  on  ex  • 
Dgiy  attractive  shape;  their  value  is 
Bueb  uicreased  by  Archbishop  Whately^a 
DotAtions,  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Heard  are 
dded  with  diacriminatioQ  and  judgment 
The  Toliune  U  a  very  handsome  specimen 
book-making,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
\  and  enterprise  of  the  publiahcrs. 


Tka  SexUmU  Tale^  and  otfur  Poemt,  by 
EnsonoRK  Tilto.v,  published  by  Bhcldon  k 
npany,  embraces  a  aeries  of  poems,  a  fiw 
'^©f  wbleh,  includiDg  **  The  Great  Bell  Holand," 
"The  True  Church/*  *' The  Mystery  of  Na- 
tmre^"  **A  Layman'u  ConfeKsion  of  Faith,'* 
"  The  Lotua-Planter,"  and  that  prettiest  of 
ery  rhymes,  "*  The  Fly,*'  and  several 
wvre  already  well  kuown  throughout 
itte  country.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
marked  by  originality,  individuulity,  or  per- 
pnallly,  aa  distinguished  from  the  whole 
dtatjvc  ehiaa  of  poeta.  It  has  an  inspiration 
^  Its  own.  As  in  nature,  the  falling  of  the 
V  «nHcheB  the  aoil  for  the  production 
^  new,  BO  in  mind,  the  reading  of  ihc  old 
f  epares  lhi<  heart  to  bud  and  blossom 
i  and  flo wcrs (If  song.  W hile  thb 
bws  that  Mr,  Til  ton  has  studied  tlie 
■Hfi  of  poetic  composition  with  ciir(.\  fidcl- 
ft  and  taate,  wc  no  moi-e  find  in  Mr.  Tilton'^i 
I  the  marka  of  Goetlie,  Tetmy^non,  Loog- 


fellow,  or  any  other,  than  wo  can  detect  oa  ' 
this  ycar*fl  geranium-leaf  the  mark  of  last  ^ 
year*a  buried  clover.  In  this  age  of  cnidtf  i 
absorption  and  mi  digested  imitation,  this  ia  n 
peculiar  exeeUence,  Mr.  Tilton'a  verse  and 
rhythm  are  very  finished.  Nothing  is  slipshod. 
There  are  great  simplicity  and  cODCiacness, 
and  much  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed 
m  a  few  clear  worda*  If  we  have  iny  ccd« 
sure  to  pass  upon  these  poems,  it  would  be 
that,  while  each  ia  admirable  singlji  like  con- 
fectionery, they  dog  upon  the  taste  in  the 
mass.  And,  if  we  analyze  our  own  feeling,  it 
is  tluLt  a  very  sweet,  short,  simple,  yet  artisti- 
cally periect  rhjthm,  employed  to  narrate,  aa 
in  nearly  every  one  of  these  poems,  a  sweet, 
condensed,  unique  iucideut,  to  which  there 
is  invariably  a  concentrated  moral  or  religions 
lesson^  is  exoellcnt  as  dessert,  but  all  too 
sweet  for 

"Human  nalart^a daily  food.** 

As  the  moral  and  apiritua,!  element  is  atrong 
and  irrepressible  in  Mr.  TUton'a  poetry,  he 
can  afford  to  sacrifioe  it  much  more  htrgely 
tlian  he  has  done  in  these  poems  to  the  ito»' 
ginati  re,  the  constructive,  or  the  purely  ideal ; 
which,  uiler  ail,  must  distlngutah  the  pure 
poem  from  the  sermon  m  verse.  The  design 
of  pure  poetry  is  still  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion, not  to  reform  the  world.  It  is  a  ^^ariety 
of  utilitarianism  fatal  to  the  highest  creatiiins 
of  art,  to  ally  it  with  any  other  purpose  than 
the  strict  function  of  art,  viz.,  to  coinmum'- 
cate  pleasure^  aa  distinguished  from  cither 
material,  moral,  or  spiritual  profiL 


Poems  of  Faiths  Hope,  and  Lovt,  by  Poitsc 
Cart  (Elurd  k  Houghton),  is  a  delicate  vol- 
ume of  verses  for  the  homes  and  affbctiotis 
of  all  gentle  people  ;  light,  idry,  and  refined; 
touching  upon  occui^ionnl  topics  of  the  day, 
but  often er  on  those  n^ligious  and  moral  sen- 
timents wliich  are  of  perpetual  reourrenee, 
and  never  grow  old. 


JxAN  Mjici's  ffixhin  d'um  MuehU  dt 
Pain  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
fiiiry  stories  that  children  ever  read,  or  grown 
people  either.  And  we  hope  ihat  the  knowl- 
edge  that  it  is  all  true  will  not  spoil  the  pretty 
tale  for  the  little  ones,  for  surely  never  waai 
physiology  presented  in  so  bewitching  a  form. 
If  old  Dame  Science,  ihe  whilom  terror  of 
children,  \&  to  oome  masquerading  among 
them  in  i^tieh  an  attractive  garb  as  this,  with 
all  the  fariciiiating  dimples  and  smiles  that 
French  txprii  can  tend  her,  wc  ahali  have  our 
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doctors  crowded  oat  of  their  dudn  bj 

of  rosy  urchins  who  think  learning  bei- 

ji  than  play.    Our  author  traces  the  hi»- 

of  a  mouthful  of  bread,  from  its  first 

ire  by  the  hand  to  its  final  conversion 

the  substances  which  compose  the  blood 

nonrish  the  body.    The  last  chapters,  on 

"Aliments  de  Nutrition,**  are  neither  quite 

interesting,  nor  quite  so  simple,  as  the  first 

rt  of  the  book,  which  is  as  full  of  delight- 

1    surprises    as  a   Christmas    pantomime. 

/essrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  to  whom  we  owe 

his  charming  book,  have  also  published  **  La 

Litt^rature  Fran^aise  Contemporalne,**  a  much 

needed  compendium  of  the  Hterature  of  the 

day,  and  a  little  book  called  "Condensed 

French  Instruction,**  very  good  as  far  as  it 

goes. 


The  New  EelectiCy  a  monUdy  Magazine  of  Se- 
lect lAterature  (Tumbull  &  Murdoch),  is  a 
well-selected  miscellany  from  the  home  as  well 
as  foreign  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  with 
a  view  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  as 
well  as  lighter  entertainment, — ^with  the  noT- 
elty  of  including  papers  representing  the 
Tiews  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


In  another  form  of  enterprise  we  have  a  use- 
ful selection,  in  the  new  paper,  77ie  Week,  a 
Reflex  of  Home  and  Foreign  Opinion,  It  is 
sent  forth  by  the  "  Round  Table  Association,*' 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. The  European  and  American  news- 
papers arc  drawn  upon  for  their  best  articles 
to  enliven  its  pages.  This  multiplication  of 
periodical  publications  is  a  natural  attendant 
upon  the  development  of  the  country.  In  the 
rapid  progress  of  distant  settlements,  in  the 
great  extension  of  railway  and  other  lines  of 
travel 


The  Evening  Journal  Almanac^  (Weed, 


Parsons  k  Co.,  Albany,)  eompilad  by  &  0. 
HuTOBiHS,  presents  fai  the  cleamt  and  beH 
arranged  manner  a  vast  mass  of  infonaatkn 
concerning  the  official  administratioa  of  tte 
whole  country,  and  particularly  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  is  in  many  respeeta  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  the  old  American  AU 
manaCj  the  discontinuance  of  wldoh  was  modi 
to  be  regretted.  The  "  Yearly  Sketch  Book," 
a  summary  of  national  political  erenta,  is 
well  prepared. 
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FINE    ARTS. 


The  pleasant  Saturday  receptions  which 
most  of  our  New  York  artists  have  given 
during  the  winter,  have  done  much  towards 
the  cultivation  of  a  truer  art-sentiment  among 
the  peo|de,  who  were  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  artists  and  their  works,  and  became 
familiarized  with  studios  and  studio4ife.  There 
was,  at  first,  a  certain  shyness  on  both  sides. 
*  -<<««tfid  to  ask  questions,  and  the 
-*SAn.  about  thdr 


pictures.     But,  after  a  little  while,  the  feeli 
of  reserve  wore  off,  as  artists  dnd  public 
came  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
visitors  who  felt  doubtful  whether  they  oi 
to  admire  a  picture  as  a  sunset  or  a  sun 
no  longer  hesitated  to  inquire  the  time  of 
This  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  occasioned 
ward  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
who,  apart  from  the  inevitable  mortifi 
of  having  even  an  ignorant  person  n 


Hon 


bJs  carafullj-painied  fan  for  the  moon, 

I  fitli  relucUut  to  disturb  tbo  mptores  of 
ai&hii9i«flitQ  ykttor«,  li  m  eeruinlj 
tMMf  nor  pleaaant  to  undeccivo  the 
■lilal  joting  bdj  who  clusps  her  hands 
!  ft  glowing  «uiiiu«,  &Qd  cxolaiiiid,  **  How 
iy  yutt  have  painted  that  eremng 
•kj  I  ^*  Tet  «uch  things  oftiJn  liappcned  vrhon 
I  were  fii^t  throwri  open  to  viaitora; 
i  Uttej  allowed  bow  poinfollj  deficient  our 
pic  were  in  the  most  oommoD  eleraents 
of  arVcidture;  how  far  behind  the  lower 
I  of  France  and  Germany  in  intelligent 
UoQ  of  pictures.  But  these  ludicrous 
kcft  hKte  become  li^s  eonimon  now,  and 
t  trtlata  rarely  hare  cauae  to  be  amused  or 
v«ied  by  comical  or  unappreciated  crittoism. 
In  tbtt  manner  the  receptions  hare  been 
worth  more  lo  the  artists  and  the  public  tlum 
all  the  Academy  exhibitions  ever  held  in  the 
citfi  and  bare  done  much  cowartld  forming  a 
oorreoi  taste  and  intelligent  judg;m4?nt  among 
ouy  people.  They  have  greatly  popularised 
Uif  and  Increased  the  number  of  people  who 
i  to  hate  their  walls  adorned  with  beau- 
l  pictures* 


Oiae  of  the  pleasantest  e  rents  of  the  \mm 
moDth  wiL$  the  opdmng  of  Mr.  Atcat^s  Gal- 
lery of  modern  French  pictures,  and  o&JeU  dk 
vertH — we  wouldn't  use  the  French  word  if 
we  could  help  it — in  Miner  k  Somerrille's 
bnOdiiigt  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
FlfUi  Arcnue.  Mr.  Avery  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  New  York  public ;  Mia  rooniBf  be* 
fore  he  went  to  France  to  superintend  the 
exhibition  of  American  pictures  sent  over  to 
the  great  Exposiiion^  were  known  as  a  phice 
where  one  wu3  always  sure  to  find  something 
wortli  looking  at — 3ome  picture  from  over 
Mas,  or  painted  here  at  home ;  the  last  sketch 
rble  or  clay  by  sonic  one  of  our  young 
orB|  and,  wbat  one  found  nowhere  else 
own,  spcdmcos  of  the  skill  of  French^ 
pliah,  and  German  workmen  in  the  variejus 
Qtal  arts.  How  it  happen cd^  no  one 
knew,  but  toward  these  rooras^  so  prettily 
fiifii!«hed|  with  a  quiet  good  taste  making 
itoetf  felt  in  ev^ry  detail,  there  slowly  gravi- 
a  hundred  pretty  things^  a  hundred 
oos  things,  that  cicited  curiosity  and  in- 
lai,  We  say,  a  hundred,  but,  aAer  all,  was 
aot  tlic  secret,  that  there  were  never  but  a 
few  at  a  time  f  A  piece  of  furniture  pal  to 
its  pnrpoeo,  but  apparently  only  made  to  look 
ptoture^quc  ;  a  bit  of  porcelain,  the  last  pro- 
daci  of  some  clever  artist  working  with  clay 
laataatS  of  canvas;   photographs,  autograph 


sketehefl  by  painterd  and  sculptors  whose 
names  were  exciting  a  general  intoreat,  and 
with  whom  these  things  seemed  Ui  bring  us 
into  a  sort  of  persond  relation ;  whatever  it 
might  be,  we  were  euro  that  it  would  be  worth 
looking  at.  And  now,  he  lias  come  back 
again,  *'  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  waa.** 
The  big  new  room  promises  to  be  as  delight- 
Tui  as  the  little  old  ones,  and  the  things  he 
has  gathcn^d  into  it  are  more  interesting  than 
any  he  ever  showed  us  before.  Drawings 
by  Dor6,  on  wood,  in  India  ink,  tlie  origt* 
nals  of  some  ot  his  illustrations  to  La  Fon- 
taine ;  a  picture  by  Dor 4  on  canvas,  a  really 
clerver  landscape;  drawings  by  Gavaml,  and 
Hamon,  and  H,  Yemet,  slight  but  chanictcns- 
tic;  pictures  by  Hamon,  two  of  them  painted 
in  his  earlier  day,  when  he  drew  and  designed 
with  more  meaning  and  care  than  he  doett  to- 
day ;  three  Interestiog  pieces  by  Delarochc ; 
his  **  Nymph  Bathing,"  which  we  knew  by 
Goupirs  photograph ;  a  sketKih  in  oil  of  the 
head  of  Philibert  Delorme,  for  the  Hemicyde, 
and  the  sketch  in  water^olor  for  the  picture 
**  The  Mob  afler  the  Taking  the  BaBtUe/' 
painted  by  commission  for  the  French  Republl- 
cac  Government,  in  IB'IS,  and  since  made  way 
with  by  Louis  Napoleon,  fio  that  it  cannot 
be  found.  Then  there  are  many  spedmeoi 
of  work  by  younger  Frenchmen,  and  men  less 
known  ;  an  excollent  Brion — a  mother  who 
holds  up  her  child  to  warm  its  hands  at  a 
charcoiil  burner's  fire— a  good  specimen  of 
this  strong  painter's  work;  a  landscape  by 
Rousseau,  and  another  by  Daubigny ;  drawings 
by  BouguerreaUi  and  one  of  his  earlier  pictui'es, 
a  Yii^  with  the  In&nt  Christ,  and  St.  John, 
which  bas  been  engraved  ;  a  very  clover  pic* 
ture  by  Yibert,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  young  Frenchmen,  and  one  by  hia 
confrere,  Zamaooia,  who  has  an  almost  equal 
talent.  Beside  these,  we  must  mention,  in 
passing,  the  original  picture,  by  Gerorae, 
**  The  Death  of  C^sar,"  which  Mr.  Avery  has 
pnrchiuiied  on  commission  for  a  gentleman  of 
this  city;  and  an  excellent  picture  by  our 
American,  G.  11.  Bougliton,  **  A  Pilgrim 
Family  going  to  Meeting/*  which  will  be  sure 
to  make  this  hard-working,  conscientioos 
young  artist  favorably  known  to  our  people. 

Besides  these  pictures,  Mr  Avery  hfis 
brought  over  specimens  of  products  in  the 
ornamental  arts,  that  are  calling  forth  so  much 
talent  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  European  workmen  are  Cast  ap- 
proaching an  equality  with  the  old  artlHoera. 
Russian  bronxes  and  Russian  glass,  with  Rufi- 
sian  work  in  silver,  will  surprise  many  who 
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ixDAgme  the  empire  of  the  Czar  a  semi- 
barbarouB  country  ;  although  Mr.  Avery  re- 
ports that  the  RuBsian  pictures  in  the  French 
Exhibition  were  of  such  character  and  ex- 
cellence that  nothing  but  national  jealousy 
can  account  for  the  total  neglect  with  which 
they  were  treated.  The  reproduction  by 
Elkiugton,  and  Barbadienne,  of  Medieval, 
Renaissance,  Eastern-Indian  and  Persian 
metal-work,  will  also  interest  our  connois- 
seurs and  workmen;  and  the  reproductioos 
and  original  works  in  porcelain,  of  Deck,  in 
France,  and  of  Minton,  in  England,  with 
the  Venetian  glass  of  Salviati,  will  tell 
us  something  of  the  progress  toward  per- 
fection that  has  been  made  by  our  modem 
men.  For,  much  of  the  finest  of  this  work  is 
original,  and  not  copied.  Altogether,  a  good 
deal  may  be  learned  from  this  small  but 
interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  collec- 
tion that  Mr.  Aveiy  has  imported,  more  with 
a  view  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  than  with 
any  view  to  profit ;  for  it  is  rather  apart  from 
his  main  purpose.  The  time  will  come  when 
our  manufactures  will  take  a  turn  toward 
art  and  beauty,  and  not  apply  all  their  power, 
and  skill,  and  capital,  toward  things  that  con- 
cern the  body.  And  we  must  begin  early 
with  this  matter  of  educating  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  lest,  when  we  need  them,  we  shall 
not  find  them.  It  would  be  a  real  service  to 
our  young  men  if  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Avery  has  hero  given  a  hint  of — and  a  hint 
was  all  he  had  in  mind  to  give — could  be 
purchased  by  a  few  of  our  wealthy  men  (and 
after  all,  the  cost  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant), and  placed  on  permanent  exhibition, 
free,  say  in  the  rooms  off  the  Reading-Room 
in  Uie  Cooper  Institute.  We  should  expect 
to  date  from  such  an  opportunity  a  new  era 
in  art  in  America. 

— Among  the  works  lately  exhibited  at 
these  receptions,  none  has  excited  greater  in- 
terest than  Gifford's  large  and  important 
picture  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  Sandy  Hook.  It  possesses  all  the 
charm  and  fascination  that  belong  to  salt 
marshes — a  charm  and  fascination  wholly 
inexplicable,  yet  always  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. There,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the 
marsh,  with  its  coarse,  scanty  vegetation, 
with  here  and  there  a  fold  of  white  sand; 
on  the  left,  gradually  moving  towards  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  flows  the  calm  river, 
with  not  a  ripple  to  disturb  its  surface; 
in  the  distance  are  various  craft— -sloops, 
schooners,  and  square-rigged  vessels ;  and  on 
th«  ri§^  far  away  over  a  bit  of  blue  oceto. 


a  dark  doud  comes  up,  laden  with  rain,  whidi, 
by  contrast,  gives  great  value  to  the  lumiDon 
sky  on  the  left.  Words  cannot  do  jnatiee  to 
the  feeling  of  this  beautiful  picture,  to  its 
repose  and  sentiment  It  must  be  studied 
long  to  be  fully  imderstood  and  appreciated. 
Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  called  ^An 
Indian-Summer  day  on  the  Hudson,"  has 
also  attracted  much  attrition.  It  is  a  |uofcan 
of  a  day  rather  than  of  a  scene — the  reminis- 
cence of  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Hndsoii, 
near  Hastings,  in  the  most  lovely  antumn 
season  known  to  our  climate.  It  is  pauitsd 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  aifects 
the  imagination  with  a  charm  aldn  to  that  of 
nature. 

—The  great  attraction  of  Shattuck*8  studio 
has  been  his  picture  of  ''The  White  Hills  in 
October,"  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Groupil^s.  It  is  the  most  important  work  ever 
produced  by  this  artist,  and  will  greatly  en* 
banco  his  reputation.  Dq>arting  from  tlie 
beaten  track  of  tourists  and  artists,  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  sought  the  wildest  and  least-frequented 
region  of  the  ''  White  Hills  "  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  made  his  studies  where  few  ctvili- 
zed  beings  intrude  upon  the  solitude  of  the 
woods.  This  picture  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  what  he  saw.  In  the  distance,  we 
discern  several  lofty,  snow-covered  peaks; 
nearer  rises  a  rounded  hill,  gorgeous  in  its 
autumn  livery;  in  the  foreground,  a  wild 
mountain-brook  (with  an  Indian  name  whidi 
white  folks  are  bound  to  forget)  leape  and 
tumbles  over  the  rocks  that,  in  vain,  try  to 
impede  its  progress.  On  the  right,  rises  a 
picturesque  clump  of  trees ;  on  the  left  of  the 
stream,  a  bear  stands  watching  with  maternal 
satisfaction  the  gambols  of  her  cubs.  The 
feeling  of  utter  wildness,  of  the  absence  of 
the  common  element,  is  expressed  in  every 
part  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Shattuck  spent  many 
weeks  in  making  studies  for  this  work,  and 
has  put  it  on  canvas  in  a  very  conscientioas 
and  painstaking  manner. 

— Mr.  Bradford,  who  every  year  ex- 
changes summer  for  an  Arctic  winter,  has 
been  busy  on  Iceberg  pictures  ever  since  his 
return  from  the  frozen  regions  last  fall,  and 
has  produced  some  very  remarkable  worics. 
He  is  a  little  too  fond  of  introducmg  the  m- 
cident  of  his  "  crushed  by  icebergs  "  picture, 
varied  chiefly  by  change  of  position ;  but  he 
always  aims  to  produce  new  efibcts  of  light 
and  color,  and  his  compositions  are  exceed- 
mgly  meritorious.  Mr.  Bradford  is  a  careftil 
and  oonsdentioQS  student  of  Arctic  scenerj, 
and  his  pictures,  we  have  no  doubt,  ara  ao> 
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OQrtte  iTpreseDlatioMS  of  that  mhospitablo 
n^tm.  Am  ho  la  a  roorst  enterprlHing  roy* 
ager^  tre  shotild  not  be  ^uqjrbed  to  hear  flomo 
d*?  that  be  had  sailed  far  north  coough  to 
bnni^  t0  hock  a  faithful  sketch  of  th4»  open 
Polsf  gca, 

— Chromo-LIthograph?  is  ^metiraeB  Bpo- 
ken  of  Boecringly  aa  a  chenp  and  rtilgar  imi- 
l«t!on  of   painting,    fit    only    for   the  illaa- 
tv«floii  of  children ^B  booki*^  or  the  produo- 
tkm  of  eoiDtnoa    prints   fur  the   multitude. 
Mr*  FB45Gf  of  Bodton,  ha%  howev^^  Bhown 
fiMii  with  «ktll'nl  and  conaelentlotis  treatment^ 
^    Chromo-LttbogTaphf  mny  bo  made  the  tneans 
H    of  muldpljing  real  workj  or  art  among  peo* 
^Lgb  whose  means  would  not  enable  them  to 
^HBltbaAe  original  paintingft.     This  gentleman 
^^^to^  neither  paina  nor  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Chromoa,  selecting  good  finbjects 
ad  emplofing  the  best  talent  that  money 
cm    obtain   to  make  accrnrate  and    artistiG 
ooples.     We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  popu- 
luitf  of  tliese  work^  is  increasing,    Thej 
are,  of  courtfc^  very  mferior  e^en  to  second^ 
rate  painting,  bub  they  ore  better  than  two* 
thtrdtf  of  the  work  that  comes  as  original  np- 
im  the  market,  and  will  Imre  a  tendency  to 
difniJM*  ari-tnsie  among  the  people^  and  lend 
them  to  a  finer  appreciation   of   good  plc- 
turee.     Among  the  other  works  by  American 
atrdsts  which  Mr»  Pmng  is  about  to  reproduce 
in  chromo-rithography,  is  Eastman  Johnson's 
admirable  picture  of  tJie  boy  Lincoln,     If 
well  done,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will   be; 
tills  picture  cannot  fail  to  be  very  popular. 
The  onpnal  b  one  of  those  works,  rare  and 
far  between,  that  siittiify  the  critic,  and,  at  the 
time,  touch  the  heat  ts  of  the  people, 
I  arc  glad  to  learn  that  it  will  be  rcpro- 
in  a  form  that  will  place  the  artistes 
ooQoeption  of  young  Lincoln  within  the  reach 
of  pennons  of  moderate  means. 

— The  bronze  group,  representing  a  royal 
Bengal  ligres*  bringing  food  to  her  young; 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Central  Park, 
was  execoted  by  M»  Caik,  from  sketches 
drawn  by  Mile  Rosa  Bonweur  in  the  Paris 
Zoological  CJardcns.  The  principal  figure — 
that  of  the  tigress — ^^is  about  six  feet  high, 
md  nine  feet  in  length.  From  her  mouth 
hangii  a  peacook^  and  at  her  feet  are  the  two 
cubs,  engeriy  waiting  for  tlie  cipected  repast 
The  prt^up  was  purchased  by  several  Ameri- 
i  gentlemen,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
We  trust  their  liberal  example  may 
b€  followed  by  other  dttzema  of  wealth  and 
taate.  It  shonld  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the 
Inmaa  line   of  iteamerB^  that  they,  in  the 


most  generoos  manner,  tmnsported  the  statne 
from  P)&ris  to  Kew  York  without  any  charge 
for  fhiighL 

— Visitors  to  Mr.  McEktuk^s  studio  havo 
been  attracted  by  a  painting  formed  of  vtTy 
slight  elements,  yet  strikingly  original  and 
imaginative  It  is  the  picture  of  an  old  ruln^ 
ed  cMconeyf  the  only  vesttge  of  whtit  was 
oDce  a  homestead.  It  rises  dark  and  bare 
agunat  the  sky,  and  the  cold  moonlight  falls 
on  the  hearth,  whence,  in  other  years,  the 
oheedhi  fire  diffused  its  hospitable  Hght  and 
wnnotb.  The  feeling  of  ruin  and  dc«koliiiion 
is  vividly  rendered.  lilr.  HoEnteo  has  alRO 
pointed  a  very  fine  October  picture,  remark- 
able for  ita  atmospheric  elSbota.  He  ho^^  just 
completed  a  river-scene  in  winter. 

— In  answer  to  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  statue  of  President  Lincoln,  to 
be  erected  in  Union  Square  in  this  dty,  and 
for  wbltb  liberal  subscriptions  were  matJe  by 
our  eitituns  at  the  close  of  the  war,  we  have 
ranch  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Committee, 
then  appointed,  have  engaged  the  servioes  of 
Hkkiit  KrtutK  Buowsr;  the  oontiEttets  for  otft- 
XQg  havo  been  signed,  and  liie  work  is  bow 
auspiciously  going  on  at  the  artli^t^s  studio  at 
Newburgh. 

— A  charaoteristio  work  of  FAOStAirt  has 
been  on  exhibition  at  Schans^s  gallery.  It 
IS  called  '*  The  Toilet,"  and  represents  a  lady 
sitting  befi^re  a  mirror,  arranging  flowers  in 
her  hair.  Two  little  gems  of  landecape  by 
BpttzwEO,  and  two  large  and  important  spect- 
mena  of  the  genius  of  EnwAan  H ah h  an,  hang 
in  the  same  gallery,  with  other  piotareB  of  mei^ 
it  and  interest.  Our  readers  will  be  intereaied 
to  know  that  Mr.  Bcuaits  is  alK)nt  to  publish 
a  beautiful  work,  the  Bubjcct  of  which  Is  taken 
from  Whitlier*s  "  Maud  Muller."  The  oris- 
inal  puluting  Li  by  Brochart,  of  Paris,  and 
the  engraving  will  be  from  the  skiliM  hand 
of  Eichens,  the  engraver  of  the  ^'Christiati 
Martyr."  Thoeo  who  have  seen  the  original, 
describe  it  as  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
fcdlng. 

— Mr.  Sarokt,  long  and  favorably  known  08 
a  lithographer  and  fine  dranghtflnan,  liaa 
lately  turned  his  attention  to  photography, 
and,  bringing  his  artistic  feeling  and  skill  to 
bear  on  the  mechanical  proceaa,  has  achieved 
a  marked  and  original  triuniph.  Be  knows 
how  to  pose  cfl^tuaily  each  fitter,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  egression,  and  to  mannge  the 
light  in  relation  to  the  completion,  lie  per* 
severes  in  his  experimGnts  until  he  i^  success 
fuL  His  heads  of  American  arti§t»,  for  the 
iUuslrated  edition  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Art- 
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istSy**  are  very  much  admired ;  they  have  the 
finish  and  individuality  of  fine  crayons,  and 
are  far  superior  in  effect  and  character  to  any 
amilar  works  yet  exhibited  here. 

— One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  the  sea- 
son is  Mr.  Pkbbt^s  composition  entitled 
*'  Keciprocity.'*  It  represents  a  little  shoe- 
black assiduously  at  work  **  shining  up "  an 
orange-boy,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  prom- 
ised payment,  in  the  shape  of  an  orange. 
The  picture  is  carefully  and  beautifully 
finished  Mr.  Perry  has  in  hand  a  composi- 
tion entitled,  '*  Hop-Gathering,"  and  another, 
rqiresenting  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  seat- 
ed under  a  grape-trellis.  He  is  a  careful  stu- 
dent, without  much  imagination,  but  surpassed 
by  few  artists  in  the  power  of  rendering  de- 
tails without  destroying  breadth. 

— ^A  very  beautiful  composition  is  Mr.  Gmr^s 
"Litde  Red  Ridmg-Hood  and  the  Wolf,"— a 
small  picture,  but  full  of  delicate  hdhdiing 
and  exquisite  color.  The  same  artist  has  just 
completed  a  picture  of  a  boy  playing  on  a 
jewsharp,  and  a  still  prettier  one,  called  the 
"  Little  Coachman," — a  precocious  youngster 
standing  in  his  cradle  and  driving  a  chair  at 
a  furious  pace  across  the  nursery-floor. 

— Mr.  Geo.  C.  Lambdin,  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, occupies  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Weir,  in 
the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building,  has  recently 
completed  several  works  of  great  beauty. 
One  of  the  finest  is  called  *'  Sunday  Morning." 
It  represents  a  rather  sedate  German  walking 
in  a  garden  with  his  little  daughter.  The 
composition  is  simple  but  refined,  and  a  pleas- 
ant Sunday  feeling  pervades  the  whole.  An- 
other picture  is  called  "  The  Anxious  Mother ;" 
— a  little  girl  has  taken  a  pair  of  kittens  in 
her  arms,  and  poor  old  pussy  looks  up  with 
an  anxious,  matronly  air,  to  see  what  is 
to  become  of  them.  The  incidents  in  these 
pictures  are  notliing;  but  the  painting  is 
really  wonderful.  Some  of  the  effects  of  sun- 
light on  green  leaves  are  marvellously  bril- 
liant. 

— Our  sculptors  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Ward^s  colossal  statue  of 
Commodore  Perry,  presented  to  the  town  of 
Newport  by  Mr.  Belmont,  is  considered  one 
of  that  artistes  most  important  works.  Mr. 
Laumt  Thompson's  statue  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  is 
also  a  work  of  decided  merit  It  represents 
the  general  in  his  every-day  war-dress — sack 
coat,  heavy  boots,  &c,  as  he  was  wont  to  ap- 
pear on  the  field  where  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  The  atatoe  ia  to  be  cast  from  cannon 
eaptured  during  the  late  war,  and,  when  com- 
pldtod,  will  be  placed  at  West  Point 


— Gilford's  painting  of  the  Adirondacka  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  having  been 
sold  to  an  English  gentleman. 

— We  regret  to  learn  that  Professor  Wux 
has  been  obliged  temporarily  to  relinquish  hia 
duties  at  West  Point,  and  visit  New  York  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice. 

— ^The  apartments  of  Jasper  F.  CaopaiTy 
over  Putnam's  Art-Bureau,  form  one  of  the 
most  tastef\il  artistic  nooks  in  the  city.  He  has 
a  remarkably  fine  landscape  on  the  easel,  lar 
advanced  towards  completion. 

— One  of  Huntington's  best  portraits  ie 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Academy.  It  is  a 
veiy  striking  three-quarter-length  likeness  of 
the  late  Admiral  Dupont,  rich  in  color,  manly 
and  natural  in  attitude,  and  highly  character- 
istic in  expression. 

— The  many  friends  of  Geo.  H.  Hall  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  his  health  is  in  great 
measure  reestablished,  and  that  he  is  now 
again  at  work  in  his  studio,  number  650 
Broadway,  on  subjects  obtained  during  his 
late  visit  to  Spun. 

—J.  F.  Weir  is  at  work,  at  West  P<uiit| 
on  a  new  Foundry  picture  for  Mr.  Parrot. 

— An  excellent  likeness  of  Marshall  Ol 
Roberts,  in  the  studio  of  Thomas  Ls  Cleab, 
promises  to  be  one  of  that  artist's  most  strik-. 
ing  and  effective  portraits. 

— The  fine  water-color  picture  by  Darlet, 
representing  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  be- 
fore a  shrine,  was  sketched  by  that  artiat 
from  an  actual  scene.  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Water-color  Exhibition.  The  artist^ 
sketches  abroad,  designed  to  illustrate  his 
letters  from  Europe,  will  be  published  bj 
Hurd  &  Houghton  in  the  spring. 

— Whitredge  has  completed  a  fine  Rocky- 
Mountain  picture.  The  sheet  of  water  that 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  composition, 
is  painted  with  eminent  success. 

— The  graceful  and  clever  illustrations, 
drawn  recently  by  EnNiNOSR  for  Harpta^t 
Weekly^  are  attracting  much  attention,  and, 
with  his  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  legend 
of  St.  Gwendoline,  have  greatly  enhanced  his 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  and  refined 
draughtsman. 

— DuRAND,  whoso  collection,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  pieces — the  careful  results 
of  his  summer  excursions  among  the  woods 
and  waters  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years — in  his  recent  sale,  found  eager  pur- 
chasers among  artists  and  old  friends,  is 
about  to  make  his  future  residence  at  the 
old  homestead  in  New  Jersey,  six  miles 
firom  Newaric,  where  he  was  born. 
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PiTKijiit'a  UxaxziTnL  bus  not  yet  ftddod  iU 
t  to  the  gi'Tiefn!  congratulaliona  that  hvrt 
[  la  upon  Vale  College  for  her  good  for- 
>  til  btiTm;:  swt^atrd  *'  The  Jarve^  CoUec- 
tioii  of  Earlj  Italian  Pictures '*  for  ht?r  St*hool 
of  the  Fin«?  Arts.  It  t5  now  pretty  genertdly 
knowo  what  the  Jorrcs  Collection  \b.  At 
thoBti  who  know  it,  and  yidm  it,  have 
I  nil  that  they  conid  to  inform  the  publio 
»  its  merits  and  ita  value.  It  condists  of 
U3  pictureg  by  pftinlew  whose  iktea  cover  the 
period  from  a,  ».  1000  to  a,  d.  IflOO,  a 
fpi&ci}  Iff  8ix  ctmtiiries,  enibmclng  the  rise, 
ffogrca^,  and  decline  of  art  in  Italy*  These 
|)l6t4Ti?9  were  collected  by  our  oountryman 
Ur.  James  Jackson  Jarres,  during  a  tongres- 
ldeDC«  in  Italy,  and  were,  for  several  yeais, 
to  tlie  public  in  Florence,  so  that  they 
subjected  to  the  seTcrest  ordeal  poaai- 
blr«  Thoiic  who  knew  moat  about  the  aub- 
ftdtj  both  connoisseurs  and  amateurs — those 
who  knew,  and  those  who  knew  and  lorod^ 
picturv^f  alike  agreed  that  the  gallery  was  all 
ii  pretended  to  be — a  collection  of  genuine 
wofla  of  the  misters  whose  names  thej  bore ; 
QOt  Lhrlr  greatest  nor  their  be.st,  but  baring 
enotjgh  of  their  eesentJAl  characicridtica  to 
eoatile  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  merit. 
ICr.  Jurves  long  cntertAlucd  the  hope  that 
th*»se  pictures,  which  he  hod  labored  so  long 
aod  so  faithfully  to  gatjaer  together^  might  be 
bdlgied  tn  hi^  natiire  city,  Boston,  and,  failing 
tliAi,  that  t!jey  might  belong  to  New  York  ; 
but  though,  for  our  own  Bakes,  wc  are  sorry 
iro  cannot  liavc  them  within  daily  reach,  we 
|riiot  sure  but  they  are  in  the  beat  possible 
Th«7  ore  planted  now  where  every 
yenr  a  large  body  of  young  people  will  come 
into  contact  with  them,  and  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  thvm  in  the  happy  leisure 
of  eonei;e-nfa  Wc  shall  be  much  dLfappoini* 
od  if  the  influence  of  this  new  means  of  onl- 
tore  is  not,  btifort»  many  years,  apparent  in 
Ihe  works  of  our  younger  artists,  infusing 
into  tlu^ir  pictures  the  charm  of  color  and  the 
Ah  of  e:&pression  which  are  what  our 
icon  pictures  most  stand  in  need  of. 


TAt-Krcc,  the  other  evening,  with  a  lively 
young  aimj-offlcer,  stationed  at 
^ff  posts  on  the  Rocky  Uoud* 
Uji  in  liiow  tfi^hmBfhii  told  UB 

oDv  ,  whilti  it  startled  ua^  had  a  seed 

of  comifjri   {ijT  x\A  iji  tlie  future.    It 


that,  in  the  new  settlements  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  R^Hjky  Mountains,  a  house  rooted 
like  a  tree  in  the  soil,  and  growing  out  of  it 
into  a  solid  and  permanent  life,  is  a  thing 
quite  unkuoim  t  All  the  houses  thereabouts 
are  moveable,  made  of  wood  or  iron  in  slabs 
and  sc47tions,  and  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up 
by  a  small  boy  with  a  screw-driver  in  half  an 
hour,  although  tbw  is  getting  thought  to  be 
too  long  a  time.  These  houses  are  made  like 
the  Waltham  watc^hcs,  by  machinery,  and  with 
such  accuracy  tliat  any  portion  missing  can 
be  replaced  by  return  mail,  on  the  receipt  of 
an  application.  Thus,  if  a  chimney  smokes, 
aa  even  chimneya  made  by  machinery  will, 
the  owner  merely  has  to  take  it  out,  pack  it 
neatly,  nad  traosmit  it  by  m^l,  franked  if 
posfiibie,  to  the  nearest  manufacturer,  who 
wiU  p(reBontly  return  it  smoking  a  groat  deal 
better  than  it  did  before.  80,  creaking  doors, 
rattUng  windows,  abaky  floors,  and  Icuky  gut- 
ters, are  all  to  be  remedied  by  tliL^  cosy  and 
InefTcctual  process.  But  the  principal  rccom- 
mcndatiou  of  these  housea  seems  to  be  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  moved,  as  the 
cUmatOf  the  aoil,  or  other  neecssitiea  make  it 
desirable.  A  man  finds  ^at  this  place  does 
not  agree  with  his  throat ;  very  well,  be  puts 
his  house  in  hb  trunk  and  goes  to  a  place 
where  be  can  keep  his  catarrh  in  better  tune. 
This  place  is  entirely  unsuiied  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  favorite  fruit  the  onion  ;  he  packs 
hia  beefsteak  carefully  in  Iiis  portmanteau, 
puts  his  domicile  in  the  box  of  his  buggy, 
and  aets  it  up  under  a  more  propitious  sky. 
Nothing  con  be  imagined  better  suited  to  the 
wonts  of  a  growing  and  unsettled  cotjntry, 
and  we  are  not  surjirised  at  the  popularity 
of  these  "  monsions,^^  the  American  syno- 
nym for  ^*  houses/*  As  an  iUnstratlon  of 
the  remarkable  results  that  may  be  looked 
foPi  our  military  friend  assured  us  that  he 
passed  through — ^was  It  Platte  City  f — going 
on  a  little  expedition  further  west,  ajid  found 
it  u  stately  metropolis,  with  all  the  outward 
splendor  of  an  old-established  dty.  Brown 
stone  fronts  abounded,  or  excellent  Imitations 
of  them ;  there  was  a  mayor,  a  common  coun- 
cil, and  first  families.  On  his  retum^  a  week 
later,  he  passed  over  the  same  spot,  but  al- 
most every  tmoc  of  the  great  dty  had  disap- 
peared. Housea,  streets^  churches,  city  halls, 
first  familjes  had  vanished,  and  all  that  was 
lefl  of  Plattd  City  waa  a  few  doxon  of  empty 
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toiuato-cans    scattered    dismally    over    the 
parched  and  arid  soiL 


It  is  high  time,  we  thmk,  tliat  some  action 
were  taken  with  reference  to  the  indecent 
prints  published  in  certain  weekly  journals 
that  shall  be  nameless.  These  Journals  arc 
sold  freely  at  the  stalls  along  with  the  re- 
spectable Harper* B  Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie^ 
and  are  laid  in  all  our  laps  by  the  newsboys, 
as  we  dash  out  of  New  York  by  a  dozen  rail- 
ways. In  this  way  our  wives  and  grown-up 
daughters,  and  the  little  ones,  all  get  a  chance 
to  see  the  filthy  pictures  which  our  boys  have, 
all  the  week,  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
at  their  leisure,  as  they  walk  up  and  down 
Broadway;  every  stall  making  a  miniature 
picture-gallery  of  itself  by  suspending  these 
obscenities  shamplcssly  in  plain  view.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  pictures  in  these  weekly 
prints  were  bo  badly  designed,  and  so  misera- 
bly engraved,  that  they  attracted  nobody,  but, 
within  a  few  weeks,  since  the  New  Tear,  in- 
deed, they  have  developed  into  full-blown  nui- 
sances. They  are  employing  the  best  men 
they  can  procure  to  draw  for  them  on  wood, 
and  some  of  the  best  engravers  we  have  are 
not  ashamed  to  lend  their  hands  to  spread  the 
foul  contagion.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world 
where  such  pictures  as  these  would  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  the  open  streets,  nor  even  to  be 
publicly  sold.  Not  even  in  Paris  is  it  allowed, 
and  Paris  has  many  virtues,  but  squeamish- 
ncss  is  not  one  of  them.  In  London  there  is 
an  active  and  strong  society — "  The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Crime" — that  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this  evil  as  manifested 
there,  and  effectually  suppressed  it  Why 
should  not  one  be  started  here  ?  We  are  sure 
every  father  that  values  the  welfare  of  his 
children  would  lend  such  a  society  a  helping 
hand. 


Thanks  to  Fannt  Eemble,  March  is  to  be 
shorn  of  half  his  terrors.  To  hear  that  she 
is  coming  to  read  to  us,  is  as  good,  to  say 
the  IcoHt,  as  to  know  that  the  Spring  is  on  its 
way.  She  comes  before  the  swallow  daros, 
and,  in  spite  of  time  and  trouble,  we  look  to 
see  her  take  the  winds  of  March  with  her  old 
beauty.  For,  Fanny  Kcmble*s  charm  was 
always  more  in  her  spirit  than  in  her  face ; 
although,  when  she  was  young,  that,  too,  had 
an  almost  supreme  loveliness.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  remember  her  in 
those  days,  love  to  recall  her.  Her  head  was 
noble  in  its  contours,  resembling  that  of  the 
jooDg  Juno,  and,  with  her  mllkte  taaVe,  b\v<^ 


never  added  any  ornament  to  the  dark  wreathB^ 
of  her  abundant  hair,  which  were  grace  and. 
crown  enough.    Her  forehead  was  low  and. 
broad,  and  her  laige  dark  eyes,  well  set  un~ 
der  even  brows,  reflected  every  mood  an<L 
change  of  her  souL    A  wonderfully  mobile^ 
expressive  face;  a  sensitive  instrument  tha^ 
responded,  in  large,  flowing  mode,  to  the 
touch  of  her  intelligence.    When  she  wenfc 
upon  the  stage  at  seventeen,  her  figure  is  sai^ 
to  have  been  like  a  burd  for  lightness,  and  like 
a  mountain-brook  for  grace  of  motion ;  when 
she  came  to  us  later,  and  read,  she  had  be- 
come very  stout;   but  who  that  heard  her, 
ever  thought  of  her  as  other  than  an  impet- 
sonation  of  grace  and  mijesty  ?    Her  walk 
was  as  light  and  elastic  as  when  she  first  went 
upon   the  boards  as  Juliet,  and  carried  the 
world  by  a  storm.    Stout  she  undeniably  was, 
and  yet  we  might  have  sung  of  her — 

*• 60  ligkUy  did  sho  stir ; 

The  flower  she  touched  on,  dipped  and  rota, 
And  turned  to  look  at  her  I  *' 

Fanny  Eemble — and  we  like  to  forget  that 
she  ever  had  another  name — ^made  the  impres- 
sion that  she  did,  by  her  superabounding  spir- 
itual life  and  energy.  She  presented  that 
rare  union,  a  wide  culture  and  a  wide  experi- 
ence, umted  to  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  she  did,  she  did  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness,  and  carried  her  work  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  she  was  capable ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  to  do  it  without  labor  or 
fatigue.  We  are  not  to  tliink  of  her  as  an 
ordinary  actress,  or  as  a  mere  reader;  she 
has  been  a  great  actress,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  maintain  her  distinguished  reputation  of 
past  years  in  her  now  appearance  before  the 
public. 

Tnx  city  has  tried  an  expensive  experiment 
in  building  the  Loew  Bridge,  but  the  public, 
for  whose  accommodotion  it  was  built,  seems 
determined  to  have  it  down.  When  it  is  foul 
weather,  and  the  streets  ankle- deep  in  mud 
and  slush,  the  tide  of  opposition  ebbs,  and 
people  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
them  over ;  but,  no  sooner  docs  it  dear  ofi^ 
than  every  body  declares  it  either  a  positive 
nuisance  or  a  useless  excrescence.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mean, 
unimpressive  structure,  and,  practically,  it  is 
too  high  and  too  narrow.  Its  height  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  women  and  old  people,  the 
class  for  whose  accommodation  chiefly  it 
was  built,  to  use  it;  its  narrowness  makes 
crossing  it,  whenever  the  bad  going  has 
tempted  a  crowd  to  try  it,  a  serions  Ion  of 
\kDft.   N^«  ^ScDo^  \CM^^tk«l  Ul  the  long  ran 
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htm  crowdtfonftlireMl  plelcp«N9^otef  for  the 
aptaiioofl  ire  vumeroui,  ^nd  to  persons  of 
:  tnoral  eentimGots  muat  he  omrtj  irre- 
la  g»>ingup^loirB,  your  predecessors* 
kete  present  an  allanng  proapect  for 
end  minutes ;  thej  reaHf  seem  to  mj, 
*Como,  pick  u3," 

A  MONTO  «go  Mr.  PiEBRE  Blot  waa  inviting 
\  B.I1  to  coopemte  with  blm  in  establishing  a 
slaurant  where  wc  could  not  only  dine  wdl 
^ind  cheaply,  but  wtiere  we  could  also  order 
our  dinners  and  brmkfasiSf  and  have  them 
BSHt  to  our  bouaes,  thus  enabling  us  to  dis- 
pense, in  our  homes^  with  those  persons  atiout 
mhoBd  origin  the  old  proverb  speaUs  with 
fttcb  energy  and  ocrtainty.  Of  course,  we 
sllude  to  the  cooks.  We  truM  that  Mr.  Blot 
dom  not  me^m  to  let  the  projm;t  die  for  lack 
of  talktng  and  writing  about  it.  The  flr$!t 
gresi  material  need  of  New  York  is  homes, 
built  expressly  for  the  aocommodation  of 
Mveral  fumilies,  where  they  can  Uve  in  com- 
fort and  decency,  without  interfering  with 
one  another.  And  the  next  is,  restaurants 
where  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  go  and  get 
ccmforiaMe  meals,  well  served,  for  a  reason- 
lie  pr ict\  There  are  many  respects  in  which 
city  m  a  hundred  years  behind  the  op- 
tiHea  afforded  by  its  wealth  and  position. 
many  of  our  social  armugementA  are 
i  barbarous  than  civilijced. 


FaiEKD  SLoaotE  has  paid  us  a  visit,  in  our 
Dee  on  Broadway.    As  the  couutrj^'lblk  say, 
^Qe  Is  as  queer  i£  Dick — ^as  queer  as  Diok*s 

ttband/* 

We  muEt  remind  our  readers  tlmt  we  took 

the  lifjorfT  of  publlnhiug,  in  the  first  number 

ziue,  some  extracts  from  a  private 

**  I'gh  ! ''  said  Sloboie,  as  he  entered,  **so 
you  have  been  clnpping  me  into  print  I  Did 
I  deserve  this,  Putnam,  at  your  bands? 
Nnver  mind.  No  apology.  What's  doners 
done-  And  now  tell  me,  as  you  have  made  a 
cgntrihulor  of  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth, — I 
suppoAf"  I  may  ask  a  question^  as  being  one  of 
the  ^itld? — How  oomes  it^  as  you  had  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  firrt  number  of  your  first  series, — 
*  Have  wo  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?  * — not  ^ne 
'  your  contributors,  in  view  of  the  extmor- 
RLmrr  cTiunelatJonfi  of  Bome  of  those  curious 
p  ^  !?iwn  South,  thought  of  a  compou- 

i .  L  sve  not  many  Bourbons  among  us  * 
•*Fliuk  the  ehopi  eh?  Certainly.  Uaag 
f  ihop.  But  you  look  out  of  sorts.  Busi- 
»  l)ffj  f    Tlicf  tetl  me  all  hasSaem  is  bad. 


I  have  none,  so  /  don't  care.  Blue  times?  I 
should  think  so.  Thoru^s  my  aequaintonoe 
(I  thaok  Fortune  he  is  no  more  than  that), 
Poplum,  with  his  dtifled  eountry-aeat  In 
the  hosiery  line,  hang  hiiu" — here  Blobote 
balf-unconsciously  stuck  out  one  leg,  display- 
ing a  great  coai^e  stocking  of  blue  yam 
with  a  red  ribbing,  the  work,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sable  housekeeper—^^  lias  got  his  hun- 
dred -til ousand -dollar  house  in  town,  and 
his  forty-thonARud  dollars'  worth — worth  /  ** 
(growled  Slobole,  with  a  savage  glare) — **of 
tasteless  upholstery,  and  was  going  on,  as  he 
said,  *  to  do  tho  thing  up  neat  oj<d  complete,* 
by  the  acquisition  t»f  a  Int  of  pictures,  and 
*8omc*  library.  1  am  told  he  h,i8  suspended 
the  order  to  his  broker  for  ilie  art  and  lito- 
rature.  I  expect  the  champagne  and  can- 
vas-backs will  go  next.  There's  »n  awful 
example  of  economy  for  you  !  " 

We  got  talking  about  the  fashions. 

Say*  Sloboie :  **  lsn\  it  odd  about  tlie  girls' 
heads?  Til  tell  you.  There  is  a  young  lady, 
very  devout  and  all  that — one  of  these  inter- 
mittent nuns — ^frequents  our  churcb,^but  Bhe 
will  be  in  the  extreme  of  the  &shion — can't 
go  to  heaven  on  any  account,  otherwise.  Her 
bead  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  Last  win* 
ter  she  had  an  alTair  at  right  angles  to  the 
back  of  her  neck,  I  used  to  think — for  I 
couldn't  help  watching  it^— supposing  that 
af&ir  weighed  half  a  pound  more,  where 
would  the  centre  of  gra^itj  be  ?  Last  unm* 
mer  she  was  gotten  up  on  the  principle  of  a 
ninepin.  IvanH  draw,  but  of  course  you  have 
seen  the  pattern.  Then  a  little  disii  she  had 
on  her  head,  in  front  of  the  knob,  slopeti  for- 
ward very  much  like  the  slanting  lepr  of  a  fig- 
ure-of-four  trap,  and — I  know  it  was  out^ 
rageotiSf  but  one  canU  always  control  one's 
fimcies — ^l  the  time  I  should  liave  been  re- 
peating the  rc9i»onBes,  I  kept  saying  to  myself, 


It  should  fall  on  hor  rote  7 
SupptMie  It  tkmtid  fall  on  her  no*o  7 
Sappofo  U  •hould/ixCt— on  hernokc? 
aapposo  It  fthould  fall  on  her  note  7 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  what  will  you 
have?  It  is  very  unpleasant.  I  do  widh 
ladies  would  consider  tlic  confusing  c^eci  of 
these  sudden  chaoges  on  the  minds  of  men. 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  allowed.  At  pres* 
ent  her  bonnet  is  not  quite  so  alarming;  but 
it  fails  in  (esthetic  propriety:  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  bead.*' 

*'  You  publiabcTS,  magazine-men,  and  ne«r»- 
paper  editors  are  queer  goniuees,^'  says  filo- 
boie — "flo  Inoonsequent  One  day  you  nign 
petition B  and  write  leaders it\  CiaixQv  qC  *si\tAjkc- 
nadouaV  copyTv^\A*^  t«iA,  \IiWi  'owvV^  ^«»a.TWis^ 
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oat  with  pennon  flying  and  a  grand  flourish  of 
tnmipets,  like  a  feudal  baron,  to  plunder  indis- 
criminatel  J.  How  is  this  ?  I  suppose  my  no- 
tions are  very  old-fashioned;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  a  thing  be  wrong,  one  ought  not  to  do  it*' 

We  fell  upon  general  and  political  topics. 
Touching  the  bribery  question  so  much  dis- 
eussed  of  late,  he  ga^e  his  views:  '*Tho 
whole  complication  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
litdejoker  business.  You  will  not  find  the 
pea  where  you,  with  your  own  eyes,  saw  the 
rascal  put  it  (Do  you  know,"  interjected  he, 
**I  once  tried  that?)  And,  if  you  lift  up 
any  of  the  other  thimbles,  the  result  will  bo 
the  same.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  pea.  That  is  not  so.  The  diffi- 
culty, it  appears,  is  to  Qx  its  position.  As  to 
the  morality  of  the  little  game,  nobody  seems 
to  know  whether  either  party  is  guilty  of  any 
imprudence  (to  call  it  no  worse),  and,  if  so, 
which." 

'*  What  a  funny  fellow  that  Juarez  is,"  says 
Sloboie;  **ho  wants  me  to  lend  bim  fifty 
cents  " — then,  observing  our  look  of  surprise 
— "  Well,  you  know  he  wants  to  borrow  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  or  any  little  matter 
of  that  sort)  from  ns.  And  I'm  likely  to  go 
behind-hand  five  hundred  dollars  this  very 
year,  for  one.  Why  should  I  lend  him  fifty 
cents  under  these  circumstances  ?  And 
there's  Seward  buying  wild  land.  I  could 
sell  him  some.  Expand  ?  /  don't  want  to 
expand."  (This  with  a  whimsical  twinkle  of 
his  deep-blue  eyes,  for  Sloboie,  though  not  a 
fat  man,  weighs,  wc  should  say,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  or  so,  being  on  a  large  scale 
every  way.)  "And  there's  St  Thomas— 
who'll  insure  that  rickety  concern  ?  I  hope 
my  companies  won't  take  any  risk  on  it 
And  haven't  we  had  earthquakes  enough  in 
our  own  land  ?  Besides,  I'm  told  you  can't 
get  there,  except  by  sea.    Is  that  so  ?  " 

Of  the  rash,  indigested,  undignified  propo- 
sitions of  an  sorts,  some  of  them  not  even  ris- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  bad  jokes,  though  intend- 
ed for  such,  already  made  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House : 

"  What  poor  clowns,"  quoth  he  in  his  sen- 
tentious way,  "  be  these,  that,  when  the  coun- 
try is  on  its  beam-ends,  *  play  such  fantas- 
tic tricks ' — (no,  they  are  not  worth  the  fag- 
end  of  a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Shakes- 
peare)—and  do  every  thing  that  is  possible 
for  men  to  do  to  bring  a  great  nation  into 
contempt  before  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
punch  some  of  them."  Here  Sloboie  ex- 
hibited a  muscular  and  knotty  fist  He  is  a 
bid  fdlow  to  be  punched  by. 


Fmally  we  became  involved  in  the  great 
money-questioo,  as  happens  to  every  body 
just  now. 

"  About  our  finances  ?  Tell  you  what,  Put- 
nam, like  Sir  John  FalstaiT,  Knight,  I  dislike 
'  this  paying  back.'  But  it  can't  be  squirmed 
out  of.  We  must  meet  our  obligations  at 
maturity  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  or  we 
must  take  to  the  more  expensive  method  of 
repudiation.    I  go  for  the  cheaper  mode." 

He  got  to  the  consideration  of  money  in 
the  abstract: 

"  I  admit,"  said  he,  "  that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  But  I  think  I  would  take  the 
risk  of  it" 

Over  his  rugged  features  we  thought  an  odd 
sort  of  humorous  smile  fiitted,  as  he  said 
these  words. 

"Yes,"  conUnued  he,  "I  think  I  would 
take  the  risk  of  a  million  a-year.  So  much 
could  be  done  with  it  Do  you  know  what  I 
would  do,  if  I  had  a  paltry  ten  thousand  " — 
(tills  was  rather  good  in  Sloboie)—**  to  fiing 
away  ?  I'd  give  a  New  Year's  dinner  to  every 
ragamuffin  in  town.  I  went  over  on  Christ- 
mas-day to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indus- 
try. I  used  to  know  Pease,  who  started  the 
whole  business,  twenty  years  ago.  When  I 
saw  the  poor  little  devils  of  children  pegging 
away  at  a  turkey,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
the  lives  of  some  of  them,  my  heart  gave  a 
great  gulp,  and,  and  " — the  old  fellow  fiddled 
imcasily  at  the  throat-band  of  his  shirt— 
"Hong  it,  old  friend,  I  must  be  off.  Good 
bye."  And  he  went  out,  hurriedly,  after 
squeezing  our  fingers  pretty  much  into 
mummy. 

What  was  this  upon  our  hand  ?  It  was  a 
tear.  Sloboie  had  dropped  it  Did  we  not 
tell  you  that  he  was  a  queer  old  Dick  ?  It 
was  warm  with  the  love  of  a  human  heart, 
and  more  eloquent  than  the  orations  of  many 
philanthropists.  A  sympathetic  dewdrop  roee 
in  our  eyes,  and  we  saw  the  same  in  the 
young  bdy  that  attends  to  our  correspond- 
ence. 

What  do  you  think  we  did  ?  It  was  an 
odd  thing,  too.  We  took  a  piece  of  virghi 
blotting-paper,  we  soaked  up  that  tear,  we 
went  a  few  steps  down  the  street  to  an  apothe- 
cary's, and  we  purchased  a  tiny  viaL  In  that 
we  deposited  the  damp  paper.  It  stands  now 
on  our  bed-room  mantel-piece.  We  look  at 
it,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  If  we  are 
weary  and  disheartened,  the  sight  of  it  is  bet- 
ter to  us  than  mountains  of  gold ;  and,  when 
we  take  a  sniff  out  of  it  once  in  a  while,  the 
savor  of  it  surpanaa  that  of  attar  of  knml 
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A  PAPER  ON  PAPER. 


It  is  a  jcommon  weakness  among  men 
to  speak  of  industrial  pursuits  as  being 
incompatible  with  higher  aspirations 
and  poetical  views.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Industry  is  Poetry  made  tangible ; 
for  her  one  great  purpose  is  to  give 
value  to  what  seems  worthless,  to  en- 
dow the  lowest  forms  with  highest 
beauty,  and  to  raise  the  humblest 
material  to  the  loftiest  rank  among  the 
things  of  the  earth.  If  it  is  the  aim 
of  Man  to  purify  his  earthy  being,  and 
make  it  fit  for  a  better  life ;  if  Nature 
continually  changes  death  into  life; 
then  Industry  also  is  ever  busy  at  the 
same  work,  and  her  motto,  too,  is 
"Excelsior!" 

Nature  is  the  great  teacher.  In  her 
vast  realm,  surging,  seething,  and  ever 
restlessly  active,  nothing  is  lost  but  to 
be  found  again;  nothing  dies  but  to 
rise  to  new  life.  We  speak  not  here 
of  common  miracles,  like  that  which 
changes  the  tiny  grain,  buried  in  its 
dark  grave,  into  a  lily,  surpassing 
Solomon  in  all  his  splendor.  But  even 
the  fleeting  breath  of  air  is  not  lost; 
for  the  noxious  gas  which  we  reject 
comes  down  to  the  earth  again  in  tiny 
raindrops,  and  brings  nourishment  to 
plants.  Not  a  flash  of  lightning  can 
pass  through  the  air,  but  it  must  do  its 


errand,  and  produce  ammoniac,  which 
the  waters  bring  down  to  fertilize  the 
land.  Not  a  flower  can  exhale  its  sweet 
perfume  at  night  without  doing  good ; 
for  even  the  almost  invisible  atoms 
must  return  in  their  time,  and  become 
once  more  useful  to  the  source  firom 
which  they  sprang.  Thus  alone  the 
eternal  harmony  of  Nature  can  be  pre- 
served; thus  alone  the  humblest  and. 
smallest  particle  in  the  great  economy 
can  have  its  share  in  the  activity  and 
msgesty  of  the  universe.  The  tiny  seed 
that  escapes  our  vision  becomes  a  tree 
in  which  the  birds  of  heaven  find  a 
home ;  and  the  drop  of  water  that  sinks 
unnoticed  into  the  ocean,  partakes,  by  its 
union  with  the  vast  mass,  of  its  glory 
and  its  splendor.  Such  is  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  and  such  is  the 
aim  of  Industry. 

Nowhere  in  her  great  realm  does 
she  show  this  more  strikingly,  than 
when  she  takes  up  the  foul  and  tattered 
rags  that  are  disdainfully  thrown  aside 
by  the  poorest  among  us,  and  changes 
them  into  pure,  white  tablets,  on  which 
are  written  the  wisdom  of  Man  and  the 
truth  of  God. 

This  is  the  paper  of  our  day;  but 
how  fSur  it  is  fh>m  the  material  which 
was  used  by  our  first  fothen  for  the 
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purpose  of  thus  sending  thought  from 
land  to  land  and  from  generation  to 
generation  I  They  began  by  using  the 
earth  itself  as  the  great  tablet  on  which 
to  record  their  deeds ;  for,  with  them, 
durability  was  the  only  end  at  which 
they  aimed.  Thus  they  took  smooth 
moimtain-Bides,  lofty  river-banks,  and 
grand,  towering  rocks  rising  from  a 
level  plain  in  lonely  majesty,  and  on 
these  they  wrote  their  mysteries  and 
their  achievements.  The  traveller  on 
the  Ohio  can  still,  here  and  there,  see  on 
the  soft-stone  banks  of  the  old  river 
the  records  of  Indian  deeds,  which  the 
Redskin  of  our  day  deciphers  with 
ease;  and  the  latest  explorer  of  the 
Australian  continent  recognizes  the 
same  childlike  picture-writing  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  steep  mountains. 
Qigantic  tablets  formed  by  the  smooth 
rock,  and  covered  with  mystic  writings, 
abound  in  the  Sahara,  wherever  the 
Tuarik  dwelt,  and  still  larger  inscrip- 
tions adorn  the  interior  of  vast  caves. 

Then  antiquity  learnt  literally  "to 
g^ve  speech  to  rocks  and  metals."  The 
laws  of  God  were  given  to  Moses  on 
tables  of  stone ;  and  Job  shows  us  the 
progress  made  in  rock-writing,  when 
'  letters  were  skilfully  engraved  with 
iron  tools,  and  the  cavity  filled  with 
molten  lead ;  for  he  says,  "  Oh,  that 
my  words  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever  I" 
As  mountains  and  masses  of  rock  were 
not  always  conveniently  situated  for 
their  purposes,  men  next  erected  moun- 
tains and  called  them  pyramids,  and 
raised  rocks  of  beauteous  shapes  as 
obelisks  near  to  their  great  thorough- 
fares, and  on  these  still  colossal  tablets 
they  inscribed  the  history  of  their 
kings  and  their  heroes.  Gradually 
they  learnt  to  content  themselves  with 
still  smaller  masses ;  and  where  public 
monuments  and  private  tombstones, 
which  have  survived  to  our  days,  were 
not  appropriate,  they  introduced  mar- 
ble tablets,  such  as  those  on  which  for 
ages,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  all 
public  acts  were  engraved.  Our  mu- 
aeama  still  abound  with  this  indestructi- 
ble  paper  of  the  ancients,  varying  in 


importance  from  the  law  of  an  empire, 
which  even  now  controls  our  actions,  to 
the  pious  record  of  an  unknown  citizen. 
The  great  dangers  to  which  these  tab- 
lets were  exposed  firom  the  spirit  of 
wanton  destruction  among  men,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  effect  of  the  weather, 
led  occasionally  to  the  substitution  of 
the  mere  clay  of  the  earth.  Burnt  into 
bricks  and  pottery,  this  proved  almost 
indestructible;  and  it  is  well  known 
how  we  now  read  the  history  of  once 
powerful  races  on  the  bricks  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  the  contracts  for  building 
and  prices  for  labor  on  tiles  dug  out 
from  enormous  mounds,  and  the  private 
correspondence  of  Egyptians  living  be- 
fore Moses  on  potsherds  found  in  the 
mire  of  the  Nile. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  the 
skill  of  men  in  handicrafts  increased, 
the  rude  rock  was  abandoned^  and  the 
softer  metals  were  substituted.  Tablets 
made  of  this  material  were  more  easily 
transported ;  portability  became  almost 
as  important  now  as  durability;  and 
they  occupied  less  space  in  public 
archives  and  private  records.  Hence 
we  find  it  stated  that  the  laws  of  Crete 
were  in  oldest  times  already  engraved 
on  bronze ;  whilst  a  didactic  poem  by 
Hesiod,  called  "  Works  and  Days,"  and 
written  on  white  lead  tablets,  was  seen 
by  Pausanias,  although  the  letters  had 
become  illegible.  Pliny  also  speaks  of 
other  writings  of  great  public  impor- 
tance on  lead,  which  were  rolled  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  cylinder.  At  a  later 
period,  every  Athenian  had  his  "  bronze," 
as  every  citizen  with  us  has  his 
"  papers,"  and  hundreds  of  these  are  still 
in  existence.  In  Rome  also  a  like  cus- 
tom prevailed ;  the  laws  of  the  Decem- 
virs, which  had  first  been  written  on 
wood,  were  subsequently  engraved  on, 
brass,  but,  unfortunately,  melted  when 
lightning  struck  the  capitol.  Public 
records  were  generally  etched  on  cop- 
per ;  and  a  speech  of  Claudius  thus  pre- 
served may  still  be  seen  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  together  with  numerous  bronze 
tablets  containing  the  discharges  of 
brave  soldiers  at  the  expiration  of  their 
\ainft  ol  i0c^  ^YD.\3^^\se;^QSi. 
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Wood,  wbicli  could  be  more  eaaily 
I  lk>iiglit,    cut,     ttiid    transported,    than 
^thor    atone   or    metal^    had   to    serve 
9M   p.iper  to   our  fiithera.     Metal, 
HhJIv,  fi<>on  went  out  of  use,  since 
li'  put  it  beyond  the  reach 

opulent^  and  famished  a 
[strong    t«5niptiition   to   thieves;   whilst 
attacked  it  upon  exposure  to  the 
ber.     floriwc,  therefore,  ipcaks  al- 
iy  of  **  laws  beini^  cut  in  wood,"  and 
Bfer  or  smaller  tableta — the  diminu- 
^  tive  fomx  of  tnl>^  a  shingle — soon  came 
into  general  use.    Where  regular  wood- 
[«ti   boards  were  employed,  they  were 
ailed  $eheilfF,   from    which   we  obtain 
ar  Schedule ;  and  as  already,  in  the 
aya  of  Theodo^iuSf  one  or  the  other 
painted  white,  it   became  known 
'ol&ttM^a  name  which  has  of  late 
become  once  more  universal  among  us 
In    connection   with  the    triumphs  of 
liotogrnphic  art.     Nor  were  the  Greeks 
norant  of  the  advantages  of  wood : 
the  laws  of  Bolon,  we  are  told,  were 
written  on  cedar  or  cypress  wood  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  tablets  were  so 
Jirranged  that    they  turned   around   a 
ommon  axis,  like  the  leaves  of  a  mad- 
f?m  book.     They  were  soon  much  im- 
proved by  l>eing  covered  with  wax— a 
aaterial  chosen  because  it  was  looked 
9a   as  imperishable,  and   employed, 
on  that  account,  ftt  first  only  for  testa- 
^nuttta;  afterwards  its  us^  !x'c«me  gen- 
The    Romans    osed   a   material 
Jled  miniitmy  for  the  purjx>«*e  of  wri- 
ng on  tablets  so  prepared,  which  hoa 
[Svcn  us  our  Miniatures;  whilst  they 
arked   mistakes  on  the  margin,  and 
fiomcd  titles  and  superscriptions  with 
uhrum^  a  red-colored  wax,  from  which 
t  our  Rubric.    The  same  material 
[  as  paper  in  the  high  North.    In 
ccland,  where  learning  was  at  home 
rhen  all  the  world  lay  in  darkness,  and 
Hbere   humble    peasants    spoke   better 
atin  than  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
ebofch,  the   walls  of  wooden   houses 
were  covered  with    runes ;    and  Olof, 
the  SngA  says,  wrote  his  own  history, 
and  that  of  olden  times,  on  the  beams 
and  rtpars  of  his   hoii3<\  on  his  chair, 
and  the  very  bed  in  which  he  filept. 


Bone,  it  seems,  wbb  but  rarely  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes*  Still,  w« 
have  the  famous  Elephantine  Books  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  eo  called  not 
from  their  size,  as  with  modem  volumes, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  edict*  of  the 
senate,  which  they  contained,  were 
written  on  ivory  with  a  black  color. 
Nor  must  wb  overlook,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  familiar  horn-lK>ok  of  our 
English  fathers,  and  of  Germany,  of 
which  Chaucer  gives  us  a  description  in 
the  lines : 

'*  nU  Mlow  bad  a  tfctflfl  lipped  vith  home, 
A  |!«ire  of  tables  all  of  ivcrie, 
And  a  pointrll  potiilied  fbtoualie, 
And  irrote  alwaiea  thu  naaea  as  he  ?T<>oa 
Of  all  foiliD  that  gavfi  him  onj  goodo," 

The  far  East  claims  the  merit — such 
as  it  is— of  ha\ing  introduced  the  use 
of  leaves  instead  of  paper.  At  first 
they  were  written  on  when  cut  fresh^ 
and  whilst  still  pulpy  and  srift;  after- 
wards they  were  dried  and  preserved. 
Books  of  this  kind  are  found  in  all 
collections,  and  even  copies  of  the  Bible 
written  on  pulm-leaves  are  scattered 
over  Europe,  and  not  wanting  in  our 
land.  Mi8HionariL*8  especially  meet  with 
them  in  the  distant  East,  and  are  fond 
of  sending  curious  specimens  home. 
They  are  still  largely  in  use,  not  only 
among  nations  unacquainted  with  pa- 
per, but  also  among  the  highly  civilised 
folio  were  of  Buddha,  because  their 
religion  forbids  the  use  of  animal  sub> 
fitances  for  such  purposes,  and  hence 
parchment  is  out  c^f  the  question.  These 
quaint  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  high- 
ly polished,  and  with  their  long  lines 
of  picturesque  writing,  interspersed 
with  much  gilding  and  pretty  paint- 
ing, they  equal  the  handsomest  of  our 
gift-books. 

From  the  leaves — which  gave  us  the 
name  of  Folio— to  the  bark  of  trees 
there  was  but  a  step,  and  yet  this  step 
comprises  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  up  to  this  day;  for  we  are  yet 
busy  with  the  question  how  paper  may 
be  made,  not  from  costly  lincu  and 
cotton,  but  from  cheap  wood.  The 
use  of  the  bark  waa^  uq  do^X^l^^  ^cp*. 
suggested  \>7  t\ie  tou<\tv^<^«3il\«H«%^sft" 
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prettiJy  sung  by  YirgiJ  already,  to  leave 
belayed  namea  on  the  patient  bark  of 
beeches^  and  to  unite  there,  "with  akilful 
kBife,  the  hearts  that  the  world  kept 
cruelly  apart.  It  was  easy  cnongli^  next, 
to  strip  the  bark  from  the  tree  and  use 
it  as  paper.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  there  \b  almudant  proof  in  both 
hemisphere!^.  Europe  boasts  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of 
hoary  antiquity,  written  on  bireh-bark ; 
and  Mexico  poesessea  hieroglyphic  wri- 
tingA,  also  on  bark,  of  fabulous  age. 
The  Greek  MM  ion  ^  from  which  our 
Bible^  the  Latin  Uber^  which  gave  us 
Library,  and  the  English  haahj  from  the 
Saxon  word  for  Beech,  are  fair  evidences 
of  the  strong  hold  which  dm  material 
has  obtained  on  the  mind  of  man. 

Still,  it  did  not  prove  a  very  valuable 
substitute  for  the  paper  of  our  day 
until  a  variety  was  discovered^  which 
anawered  all  the  purposes  required  for 
its  usefulness.  What  the  world  wanted 
for  paper  was  a  thin,  light  sheet,  that 
should  be  strong  enough  to  receive  and 
to  presen'o  the  writing  put  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  would 
le^ve  some  color  on  it^  i-o  that  the  writ- 
ten pnge  might  easily  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  land  to  land. 
Metal  and  atone  were  too  heavy,  tablets 
and  leaves  too  clumsy,  for  the  purpose. 
For,  in  the  meantime,  nations  had  inter- 
mingled with  nations,  and  a  deaire  had 
aprung  up  among  them  to  scud  messages 
to  and  fro,  to  exchange  thought  for 
thought,  and  to  leave  ampler  records  to 
posterity.  Such  a  sheet  was  fortunately 
devised  by  the  ingenious  Egyptians,  to 
whom  Providence  had  granted  a  plant 
of  marvellous  powers.  This  was  the 
strange  reed^  of  which  already  the  most 
ancient  of  all  poets  asks  wonderingly : 
"  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire  f  "* 
In  the  mud  and  mire  left  behind  by  the 
fertilizing  waters  of  the  Nile,  there 
sprang  up  every  year  the  beautUul 
triangular  reed,  which,  now  unknown  in 
Egypt,  in  old  times  covered  with  its 
dtmsc  growth  every  part  of  the  regions 
inundated  by  the  great  river,  and  con- 
stituted the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country. 


Far  more  characteristic  of  the  land 
than  the  sacred  lotus,  the  papyrus  sup* 
plied  countless  wants  of  the  industriotia 
people.   When  they  pulled  up  the  bybloa 
— for  sf>  Herodotus  called  it — they  ote4 
the  roots!,  either  chewing  ihem  raw  forS 
the  sweet  juice  thry  contained,  or  pro-i 
paring  them  cunningly  Jur  the  tablei|l 
Nor  was  this  the  only  use  made  of  1 
roots ;  for  they  served,  when  dried,  for  J 
the  making  of  various  utensiU,  and,  if  [ 
un^t  for  them,  they  became  useiiil 
firewood-      The    stalks  were    used 
fashion  and  weave  light  boat* — som« 
times  mere  baskets,  such  as  the  *'  ark  i 
bulrushes  in  the  flags   by  the  ri^eir'a 
brink,"  in  which  Moses  was  found  byJ 
Pharaoh^s    daughter;    at    other    tlmca^ 
light,  graceful  boats,  fit  only  for  Gnn 
person,  and   so  light   that^  where  tLe 
water  was  shallow,  they  could  with  eas#^ 
be  carried  on  the  shoulder.     It  was  ii|4 
such   a  paper-boat   that  Isis  searchodli 
throughout  the  morasses  for  the  umii* 
lated  body  of  her  beloved  Osiris ;  and 
it  is  of  such   frail  barks  that 
thought,  when  he  spoke  of  the  send 
of  "  ambassadors  by  sea,  even  in  TeaBeJt-^ 
of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters."      The 
bark  furnished  material  for  sails^  top 
and  mattings ;  the  cunning  artificers  i 
the   land    even    manufactured  it    inla 
richly    dyed    stuifs   for    clothing    and 
warm  llanketj^.    The  pretty  bunch  of 
flowers  at  the  top,  which  waves  grace* 
fully  in  the  breeze,  and  nods  and  beck* 
ons    like  a   Will-o'-the^wisp  with  tlic 
gentle  heaving  of  the  invisible  wat6Bl| 
beneath,  was,  as  Pliny  says,  good  only" 
to  form  crowns  and  garlands  for  the 
statues  of  gods.    Even  after  its  death 
and  partial  dec^y  the  precious  platil 
was  stiU  of  some  value ;   for  the  ashua  i 
of  coarse  paper  made  from  papyrus  wcmJ 
swallowed  with  a  draught  of  wine  to 
promote  sleep,  and  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  strewn  over  the  bier  of  J 
the  dead,   before  it  wai*   hud   on 
funeral   pile,  to   make  the   body   bum] 
more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  the  higUlj 
combustible    nutunj   of   this    materia 
It  is  to  this  IXmereal  use  of  pnpvnrc  ti!«t^ 
Martial  refere,  when,  in  tlic 
of  his  heart  at  being  dl8spp>iTjit<j  m  a 
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legacy  vfhich  he  confdently  expected, 
he  sings: 

**  Cpon  tUe  pile  ii  light  papynu  eiut  ] 
Tht  wte^&ng  wifo  trayi  flccots  af  I10I7  onc^l ; 
Otenb,  wailtcs,  pit  mn  rsadjf  irUsn  at  liut 
jCiu&A  nukcamc  his  heir,  and  then— gi'tii  urcllJ" 

How  paper  waa  made  of  papyrus,  is 
not  quite  fio  'weW  known  as  we  might 
expect  from  its  extensive  u»e,  and  from 
the  frequent  references  made  to  it  in 
ancient  writers.  Pliny  profes«cii  to  give 
on  BCeount  of  the  method;  but  it  is 
Tcry  obscure,  and  presents  some  diffi- 
cfiUiefl  which  the  most  learned  of  com- 
mentators have  never  yet  fully  solved. 
The  process  was  probably  the  follow- 
ing :  the  layers  of  skin  found  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  reed  were  first  detached 
fh>m  each  other  in  strips  by  the  use  of 
A  ehjirp  instrument.  These  skins  became 
finer  a«  they  approached  the  centre^  and 
hence  they  were  carefully  assorted,  aa 
Upon  this  choice  depended  the  quality 
of  the  paper  to  be  made.  The  strips 
were  then  laid  lengthwise  on  a  table, 
•nd  wetted  with  the  water  of  the  Nile. 
Then  they  were  woven  tof^ether  croaa- 
wise,  being  still  moistened  with  the 
same  liquid,  which  answered,  it  was 
asserted,  the  double  purpose  of  blench- 
ing and  of  cementing.  The  operation 
of  pressing  followed ,  when  the  uneven 
places  were  smoothed  .down  jivhh  a 
tooth  or  a  shell,  and  thus  were  pro* 
ducecl  the  supple,  light,  and  almost 
white  sheets  on  which  the  Egyptians 
wrote  with  a  piece  of  reed  cut  for  the 
purpose,  dipped  into  ink  as  easily,  and 
tnudng  as  delicate  letters  as  in  our  own 
day  the  gold  pen  on  the  best  of  linen 
pnper. 

In  Italy,  where  this  wonderful  water 
of  the  Nile,  with  its  bleaching  and  siz- 
ing power,  could  not  be  obtained,  a 
paste  made  of  fine  meal  and  vinegar,  or 
of  a  crumb  of  bread  softened  in  boiling 
water,  was  used  instead,  and  the  paper, 
when  the  pieces  had  been  glued  together, 
beaten  out  with  a  hammer  Manuscripts 
by  Augustus  Ctesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil, 
written  upon  paper  thus  manufactured, 
were  seen  and  described  by  Pliny, 

The  Egyptian  paper  made  of  the  in- 
ner skin,  was  at  first  excluairely  used 


for  sacerdotal  purposes;  that  mado 
from  coarser  strips,  for  parcels  and  the 
like,  Bpecimens  of  this  material,  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Moses,  are 
already  of  excellent  quality,  and,  thanks 
to  the  favorable  climate  of  Egypt,  have 
lost  almost  nothing  of  their  original 
freshness  and  solidity.  The  only  change, 
in  fact,  is  in  color,  as  they  have  become 
slightly  brownish.  Long  strips  of  such 
papers,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
pictures,  are  found  in  most  musouma, 
and  present  to  the  careful  observer  an 
ioteresting  diversity  of  tissue,  color,  and 
fineness,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  the  dif- 
ference in  our  varieties  of  paper.  Soon, 
it  appears,  there  arose  great  competition 
among  the  Egyptians  themselves^  as  the 
demand  for  the  valuable  material  in* 
creased  at  honte  and  abroad^  First, 
Greece  and  Italy  demanded  their  sup- 
ply, and  then  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  had  to  be  provided 
for  from  Egypt,  so  that  it  required  no 
small  ingenuity  to  fill  all  orders.  For- 
eigners also  entered  the  lists,  and  his- 
tory records  that  a  clever  Athenian, 
who  had  invented  a  new  and  superior 
process  of  paper-making,  received  a 
public  reward  from  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  statue  erected  in  the  city,  precisely 
as,  centuries  afterwards,  paper- makers 
were  ennobled  in  France  by  their  pro- 
fession. 

At  first  the  Egyptians,  true  to  their 
national  instincts,  endeavored  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  papyrus- 
paper,  and  ral\ised  to  sell  it  to  Romans 
until  it  w^as  written  on.  The  latter, 
however,  went  to  work  and  discoverod 
a  way  of  washing  out  the  writing, 
which,  moreover,  made  the  paper  better 
than  it  had  been  before.  This  they  call- 
ed, after  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Augus- 
tus-paper, and — ungallant  wretches  that 
they  were— the  second  quality  after  hii» 
wife,  Livian-paper ;  while  the  onc«  fa- 
mous hieratic  paper  of  the  Egyptians 
sank  down  to  the  third  rank.  These  two 
kinds  of  Imperial  paper,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  people  at  large,  were  m 
their  turn  eclipsed  by  another  variety, 
the  Fannian,  which  took  its  name  from 
a  grammarian,  who  founded  a  paper* 
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manufactory  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  This  new  paper 
obyiated  the  two  great  objections  that 
had  been  made  against  its  predecessors : 
that  they  were  of  unpleasant  transpar- 
ency, and  unable  to  bear  a  strong  pres- 
sure. The  whiteness  remained,  how- 
eyer,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Roman  paper,  which  became,  therefore, 
everywhere  known  as  Charta  Blanea^ 
from  which  words  we  derive  our 
Blank,  and  the  French  their  carte 
Uanehe, 

The  use  of  papyrus  for  paper  became 
soon  universal  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  Government  employed  it, 
as  we  know  from  still  existing  manu- 
scripts, for  all  its  immediate  purposes, 
whilst  the  people  at  large  used  it  for 
public  documents  and  private  letters. 
Of  the  latter  especially  numerous  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries, 
from  the  confidential  note-writers  in 
very  bad  Greek  to  the  kitchen-account 
of  a  good  manager,  jotted  down,  as  now- 
adays, without  the  slightest  regard  to 
orthography.  In  Egypt,  the  good  citi- 
zen was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his 
papyrus ;  for  it  was  long  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  put  into  the  coffin  of  a 
dead  man  his  accounts  and  receipts, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  his  con- 
duct in  life,  since  he  could  not  obtain 
the  honor  of  replacing  brains  and  bow- 
els by  a  parcel  of  spices  until  ho  had 
been  judged  by  a  High  Court,  and  the 
sentence  was  duly  recorded.  Papyrus 
furnished  neat,  good-sized  books,  con- 
sisting of  many  leaves,  which  were  either 
stitched  together  as  modem  books  are, 
or,  more  frequently,  rolled  up,  and  then 
called  wlumina.  These  volumes  were 
stowed  away  in  libraries,  very  much  as 
the  rolls  of  wall-paper  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  our  merchants.  When 
the  subject  permitted  it,  these  books 
were  illustrated,  and  filled  with  pictures 
and  portraits ;  whilst  works  on  science 
had  their  drawings  and  geometrical  or 
astronomical  illustrations.  Nor  was  the 
custom  of  placarding  the  street-comers 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  sheets  of 
papyrus  are  in  our  possession,  on  which 
a  reward  is  offered  for  runaway  slaves. 


Papyras  even  enabled  the  Roman 
Govemment  to  publish  an  official  jour- 
nal. From  the  last  years  of  the  Rqcmb- 
lic  through  the  whole  time  of  the  west- 
em  Roman  Empire,  there  existed  in 
Rome  a  regular  bureau  of  publication, 
from  which  all  the  important  news  was 
given  out  daily  in  a  large-sized  paper. 
This  paper,  it  is  supposed,  was  produced 
in  the  following  manner:  in  a  large 
hall  several  hundred  copyists  were  as- 
sembled, papyms  and  style  in  hand; 
an  official  of  the  govemment  entered, 
and  read  aloud  the  article  to  be  insert- 
ed ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  hours,  five  or  six 
hundred  copies  could  be  taken,  which 
were  at  once  despatched  by  couriers  to 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  govemment  organ  continued 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  con- 
tained much  of  the  material  which  Ro- 
man writers  have  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  their  accounts  of  the  decline 
of  the  Republic,  the  chan^g  fortunes 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Caesars.  Stenography 
was  well  known  already,  and  thus  the 
paper  was  filled  not  only  with  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  politics,  science,  and 
literature,  but  also  with  faithful  reports 
of  speeches  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
the  tribunals. 

Whe|j  the  papyrus  had  served  its  end, 
when  it  had  been  washed  and  rewas^hed, 
it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  drug- 
^st  or  the  greengrocer,  escaping  the 
proverbial  trunkmaker  only  because  he 
was  not  known  yet  to  hardy  Romans. 

In  view  of  the  large  demands  which 
were  thus  made  upon  the  yearly  crops 
of  the  precious  reed,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  it  soon  became  both  costly  and 
rare.  Its  price  was,  even  in  ordinary 
years,  much  higher  than  we  would  im- 
agine. This  we  know  from  authentic 
accounts  of  those  days  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Thus  we  find,  in  a  record 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Athens,  four  hundred 
and  seven  years  before  Christ,  among 
other  interesting  items,  the  price  of  the 
paper  stated,  on  which  the  contractor 
noted  down  the  account  of  the  work 
done  every  thirty  days.    It  appears  tiiat 
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be  paid  fur  it  about  &  dollar — the  price 
of  a  ream  of  middling  paper  in  Fmixcc 
— which,  compared  with  the  coat  of  a 
woodcu  tablet   for  writings  mentioned 
Ifi   the  Bame  list,  shows  much  greater 
LcheapcietiA,  and  explains  why  the  latter 
l'%'€r«  preferred  hy  the  common  people 
» the  expi^BiTe  papjrUB.    Besides  the 
lliifge  consumptioti^  the  precariouaueas 
I  of  the  crops  and  tlic  cost  of  transporta- 
^  contributed  also  t6  the  high  price. 
l^aDey  of  the  Nile,  blessed  as  it  is 
\  All  yallcys  on  earth,  doei^  after  all 
luce  equally  every  year,  and  all 
i  of  the  ingeoioud  Egyptians  w^ere 
itlle  to    make   up   for  short    crops. 
I^Tsua    papyrua  was    occaaionally   dear 
I^cren  at  home,  and  the  poor  then  wrote 
tea  broken  pieces  of  pottery.     One  such 
( jSrmgment,  in  the  Museum  at  Pari%  con- 
[taina  a  Khort  note^  in  which  the  writer 
ikA  his  friend  that  he  has  recovered 
a  alight  sickness— utterly  uncon- 
,  certainly T  that  Im  odd  stray  note, 
[scratched  on  a  poUherd,  would  be  read 
two  thousand   years  later  by  curious 
MtanU  from  all  parta  of  the  world.    It 
WM  worse,  however^  abroad;    for  the 
as  preyailing  in  the  Mediterranean 
l^i  oertAin  seasons  often  destroyed  whole 
of   the  costly    material,   with 
[•which  Greece  or  Italy  were  to  be  sup- 
plied,   nence  we  find  that  even  the  rich 
laid  in  their  stores  with  economy  and 
used  thera  with  great  caution.    Cicero^ 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atti* 
cuSy  offers  him  a  sum  of  money  to  buy 
paper,  rather  than  discontinue  hia  cor- 
epondeuce,  and  attributes  the  ecanti- 
\  of  hia  own  sheet  to  the  8C4ir(nty  of 
[materifU.    The  offer  and  the  excuse  are 
botli,  of  counie,  made  in  jest  only ;  but 
St  was  as>suredly  not  without  some 
llatton.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
FSat«  iu  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
itios,  towards  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
,  Rome  was  sulTeriDg  of  a  veritable 
r-famine.     Its  five  hundred  thou- 
[  iaQd  Inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement ;  tumultuous  crowds  gather* 
etl  around  the  stores  where  papyrua  waa 
r  '  *   -'  i  the  scarcity  produced  such  a 
n?e  in  ttU  the  relations  of  life, 
inai  lyc  senate  had  to  interfere.     Com- 


mlsBiooers  were  appointed,  who,  out  of 
the  amall  stock  on  hand,  allotted  to 
each  citixen  a  certain  ration  of  the 
article  in  proportion  to  hi^  necesaitiesu 
On  this  occasion^  it  was  ascertained,  the 
difficulty  was  due  to  the  cupidity  of 
Egyj>ti4in  growers,  who  had  reared  the 
plant  scantily  in  order  to  tiicrt^a&e  the 
price— just  as  the  Dutch,  until  recently, 
destroyed  port  of  the  spice-crop  for  the 
same  purpose — thus,  as  Btrabo  nnytt^  ^*  in- 
creasing  their  own  profit  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  common  weal/'  NevertL©- 
less,  paper  was  taxed  by  the  Romaa 
Government ;  and  it  is  narrated,  as  &  * 
matter  of  great  praise,  that  the  first 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  Thcodoric,  greatly 
lightened  the  oppressive  burden. 

It  is  strange  that  papyrus  has  alto- 
gether disappeared  from  Egypt,  and 
that  the  beautiful  plant,  ouce  abundant 
all  over  Egypt,  in  Syria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates^  and  even  in  the  stag- 
nant watena  near  Syracuse,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  eurichtnl 
the  land  of  the  Nile  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  worUl  with  paper, 
is  hardly  known  in  our  day.  The  prolj- 
ability  is,  that  it  waa  itself  not  a  native 
of  Egypt,  but  had  its  true  home  fnrthei' 
south,  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  at  al) 
events,  it  was  a  monopoly  in  Egypt,  as  , 
tobacco  is  now  in  France.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  it  was  early  carried  to  Palestine, 
where  he  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  there  only,  strangely  enough^ 
it  has  been  preserved  in  all  itB  vigor 
and  beauty.  Mr.  Tristram  dwcovered  it 
quite  recently,  first  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  where  a  single  luxu- 
riant plant,  fifteen  feet  high,  greeted 
him ;  then  he  met  with  large  quantitiea  < 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  morasaea  of 
Huleh,  Even  the  old  name  has  there  ' 
been  preserved,  for  the  Arabs  call  it 
Ihjbir,  What  is  generally  seen  in  ho- 
tanical  gardens  and  private  collections 
has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  Syr- 
ian variety  only,  and  not  the  genuine 
papjms  of  ancient  Egypt.  Not  erea  , 
the  Jardin  des  Planter  has  a  spedmea  ^ 
of  the  latter ;  only  the  truly  magnificent  ^ 
gardens  at  Passy,  where  the  municipality 
of  Parb  rtdses  and  acclimates,  at  fabu- 
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ions  expense,  the  beautiful  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  with  which  the  city  is 
adorned,  can  boast  of  a  few  tufts  of  the 
true  reed. 

If  the  plant  has  disappeared,  the  pa- 
per has  sunrived  from  a  time  which  is 
literally  lost  in  farthest  antiquity.  For 
the  oldest  reference  to  such  paper  goes 
back  to  one  of  the  reiy  earliest  of  Roman 
writers,  of  whose  works  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  now  in  existence,  but  whom 
•Pliny  has  fortunately  quoted.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  a  scribe,  while  dig- 
ging up  a  field  of  his  on  the  Janiculum, 
in  the  year  183  before  Christ,  found 
there  a  coffin  which  was  believed  to  be 
that  of  King  Numa,  who  had  reigned 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before. 
In  this  coffin  he  discovered  some  books 
made  of  papyrus,  and  containing  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  They  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
for  the  curious  reason  that  they  contain- 
ed philosophy  1  There  exists,  however, 
another  version  of  the  story  by  Varro, 
quoted  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
according  to  which  the  senate  ordered 
the  writings  to  be  burnt  because  they 
contained  the  causes  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions founded  by  Numa,  which  were 
so  trivial  that  they  feared  they  might 
bring  the  national  religion  into  con- 
tempt. Besides,  they  obeyed  the  will 
of  the  king,  who  had  ordered  them  to 
be  destroyed. 

If  we  do  not  have  these,  we  have 
other  manuscripts  on  papyrus  which  are, 
in  all  conscience,  old  enough  to  excite 
both  curiosity  and  reverence.  Papers 
dating  back  at  least  three  thousand 
years  are  to  be  met  with,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them  is  a  fragment  of  the 
"  Biad,"  beautiftdly  written  in  capitals, 
and  belonging  probably  to  the  times  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  Frenchman  travelling 
for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  an  island  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  Others  were  found  in  the 
asdies  of  Pompeii  and  Hcrculaneum; 
showing  that  the  tender  skin  from  the 
inside  of  a  frail  reed  could  by  Provi- 
dence be  as  well  preserved  as  the  gigan- 
tic masses  of  Egyptian  monuments. 
Numerous  rolls  are,  of  cx)UT8e,  daily  dug 


up  from  amid  the  ruins  of  the  latter ; 
but  they  are  rarely  of  value,  especially 
since  the  cupidity  of  the  Fellahs  has 
led  them  to  tear  the  manuscripts  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  pages,  anxious  to 
sell  to  one  traveller  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  and  the  end  to  another.  Still, 
what  feelings  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man,  as  he  holds  in  his 
hand'the  mutilated  remnant  of  a  paper 
four  thousand  years  oldl  There  ia  a 
manuscript  in  existence  filled  with  prov- 
erbs and  maxims  on  moral  and  social 
subjects,  and  we  can  there  actually  see, 
touch,  and  decipher  now  what  was 
written  for  the  grandson  of  him  .who 
had  defied  Gk>d  through  Moses,  and 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  1 

Owing  to  the  causes  already  mention- 
ed, papyrus  became  continually  scarcer ; 
and  in  the  days  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Ptolemies  who 
reigned  over  Egypt  founded  the  famous 
Alexandrian  library,  they  prohibited  the 
exportation  altogether,  hoping  thus  to 
keep  all  the  learning  of  the  world  to 
themselves.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
a  King  of  Pcrgamus,  who  loved  books 
as  well  as  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  either 
invented  or  caused  to  be  manufactured 
a  kind  of  material,  which  has  survived 
the  use  of  papyrus,  and  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  down  to  us  the 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  This 
was  called  Pergamene  paper,  after  the 
country  where  it  first  came  into  use,  and 
hence  our  Parchment.  The  material 
was  not  new — far  from  it ;  for  the  use 
of  skins  for  purposes  of  writing  is  ex- 
tremely old.  The  ''Iliad"  and  the 
"  Odyssey  "  are  said  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  first  written  on  the  skins 
of  serpents ;  the  lonians,  certainly,  used 
the  sidns  of  goats  and  sheep,  from  which 
merely  the  hair  had  been  scraped  off, 
for  writing  purposes,  if  we  believe  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  long  before  the  Ptol- 
emies; and  that  the  Jews  had  books 
written  on  skin,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  High-Priest  Eleazar  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  superb  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  written  on  this  materiaL 
Parchment,  therefore,  was  only  an  im- 
proved form,  but  involved  loch  progress 
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that  the  gcwxl  King  of  Pergamus  de- 
aeired  not  the  tesa  the  title  of  Eumenes, 
or  tilt!  Benevolent,  which  was  bestowe<l 
tipoQ  him  by  his  grateful  couBtTymeii 
for  hi*  indention  of  a  new  paper. 

Xftr^r  the  invasioa  and  occupation  of 
SgTpt  by  Mobiunmedan  races,  inimical 
to  written  records  and  books  of  every 
kind^  the  cultivation  of  the  preciotia 
w»<i  ceased  altogether,  and  towArda  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  papyrus  dis- 
appeared forever  from  the  great  markets 
of  the  Wcst^  and  even  the  Orient  itself. 
It  was  then  that  parchment  became  the 
paper  of  the  woild.  It  improved  rapid- 
Jy;  and  what  had  been  at  lirst  a  bloody 
aklit,  rough  and  repugnant  to  the  senses, 
Wis  soon  made  of  such  dazzling  white- 
I148S  that  it  was  generally  colored  with 
«ome  mellow  tint,  principally  purple^ 
and  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  that 
Cic«ro  is  said  to  have  posseased  a  copy 
of  the  whole  "  Iliad  "  which  could  be 
pot  i»to  a  nutshell.  Smoother  and 
band  corner  than  the  paper  of  our  day,  it 
was  far  more  permanent^  especially  when 
robbed  in,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  better,  with  cedar-oil,  or  stained  with 
the  exudation  of  cedar- trees.  Asses, 
goats^  and  sheep  had  to  j^ve  their  skins 
for  the  purpose,  and  pig«  were  valued 
most  higlily  of  all.  It  was  never  ac- 
curately known,  however,  what  animal 
furni  -bed  the  famous  ve^it  of  tanned  skin 
which  Petrarch  wore,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  and  his  verses — a 
precious  parchment  of  \U  own,  whicb» 
covered  with  writings  and  erasures,  was 
etiU  ebown  in  1527  as  a  literary  curios- 
ity. These  erasures  were  soon  the  bane 
of  writers  on  parchment;  for  parch- 
ment was  not  more  liable  to  suffer  trom 
dampness  than  to  have  its  writing  ef- 
&ced  by  pumice-stone.  At  first  this 
was  done  as  a  simple  matter  of  economy, 
as  we  wipe  our  ivory  tablets  or  sponge 
our  slates,  and  the  a^cond  icritinff  gave 
OS  the  word  Rescript.  AUcrwards,  bow- 
CTCT,  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Church 
against  pagan  authors,  mingled  with  the 
doilrc  to  make  ancient  parchments  once 
more  useful  and  often  invaluable  works^ 
the  most  highly  prized  writinga  of  the 
dmic  autbora  of  antiquity  were  erased, 


in  order  to  make  room  for  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  wretched  compositions  of 
bigoted  churchmen. 

Great  was,  therefore,  the  joy  of  learn- 
ed men,  when  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  so  many  arts  and  valuable 
branches  of  knowletlge,  brought  cotton- 
paper  to  Spain.  They  had  leumt  to 
know  it,  it  is  fsaid,  in  the  Buchary  tis 
early  as  704,  and  finding,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest  of  Spain,  water-mills  in 
operation  there,  they  turned  tlicm  with 
quick  wit  and  great  energy  into  paper- 
mills,  thus  placing  soon  the  new  material 
within  reach  of  the  poorest.  It  reached 
with  incredible  quickness  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  needed  by 
the  invention  of  printing  some  time  after, 
and  thus,  by  the  mysterious  workings 
of  Providence,  the  active  mind  of  re- 
formers in  Btate  and  church  found,  as 
it  were,  the  means  at  hand  to  make  their 
startling  doctrines  known  at  large,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  whole 
nations  far  and  near.  The  improvement 
kept  pace  mth  the  marvellous  activity 
that  chanictcrized  the  Middle  Ages  in 
all  directions,  and  tbo  new  paper  be- 
came one  of  the  most  UBcful  weapons 
of  man  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
that  ended  in  the  Reformation.  Although 
the  cflete  cmperore  of  the  East  still  in- 
ristcd  on  writing  their  edicts  on  the 
rare  and  costly  papyrus  of  antiquity, 
and  the  popes  also  long  preferred  it  for 
their  bulls,  the  rulers  of  the  Occident 
had  long  since  resorted  to  parchment, 
and  now  condescended  to  use  even  cot- 
ton. A  diploma  of  Henry  IV.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany  in  107-1,  is  commonly 
quoted  as  the  oldest  document  publish- 
ed on  the  plebeian  substance ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  already  uni- 
versally used  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Although  liable  to  losing  its 
whiUness,  more  easily  torn  than  linen, 
and  hardly  equal  to  the  material  which 
the  Clunese  and  Japanese  prepare  of 
rice,  bamboo,  or  silk-cocoons,  it  has  held 
its  own  to  this  day,  thanks  to  its  cheap- 
ness ;  and  England  stands  almost  alone 
in  its  proud  preference  for  the  more  cost* 
iy  linen. 

For  already,  long  before  the  Reform- 
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ation,  linen  had  usurped  the  place  of 
cotton,  and  proved  its  superiority.  How 
it  came  first  into  use  is  not  known; 
perhaps  a  mere  accident  let  some  linen 
rags  become  separated  from  the  mass  of 
cotton  rags,  and  produced  better  paper ; 
perhaps  the  story  of  the  Arab  physician 
is  true,  who  tells  us,  in  the  year  1200, 
"  that  the  material  found  in  catacombs, 
and  used  to  enfold  the  mummies  of 
the  Egyptians,  was  employed  either  for 
articles  of  dress,  or  sold  to  writers,  who 
made  books  for  sale  out  of  them," — a 
curious  proof,  if  true,  that  shoddy  is 
not  an  invention  of  our  day,  and  that 
linen-paper  was  known  to  Egypt  before 
it  came  into  use  in  Europe.  In  the 
great  library  of  the  Escurial,  we  are 
told  by  Casiri,  there  is  a  linen  manu- 
script, dated  1100,  containing  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates;  and  Mr. 
John  Brooks  Yates,  of  West  Dingle, 
near  Liverpool,  had  a  beautiful  manu- 
script of  certain  homilies  of  St.  Ghrysos- 
tom  on  linen-paper,  which  dates  back 
at  least  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
matters,  after  all,  little  whether  the  new 
material  was  first  used  in  one  part  of  the 
Orient  or  another :  it  has  established  its 
supremacy  beyond  doubt ;  and  whether 
pure,  or  mixed  with  cotton  or  other 
substances,  it  is  emphatically  the  paper 
of  our  day.  Its  influence  on  science  and 
civilization  cannot  well  be  overestimated, 
from  the  efTect  it  has  had  on  the  mode 
of  writing,  by  substituting  free,  easy, 
and  well-connected  letters  on  smooth, 
clear  surfaces,  for  the  deep  angular 
painting  on  parchment ;  for  the  durabil- 
ity and  cheapness  it  has  given  to  all 
publications,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  knowledge  it  has  thus  aided  in  dif- 
fusing among  mankind. 

And  where  does  this  fasdr,  fine  material, 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  so  common  to  all 
the  world,  so  momentous  in  its  use  and 
abuse,  originally  come  from  ?  From  the 
ragpicker^s  basket  I  Nowhere,  as  we 
said  before,  does  Industry  celebrate  a 
more  glorious  triumph,  than  when  it 
thus  changes  the  foul  rag  into  snowy 
paper,  and  makes  the  low  ragpicker  sub- 
serve the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
For  as  the  rag  is  the  last  and  most 


valueless  remnant  that  is  oontemptuoua- 
ly  thrown  away  by  all  but  the  very 
poorest  on  earth,  so  is  the  ragpicker^s 
work  the  humblest  of  all  puisuits. 

In  the  country,  his  life  lies  among  the 
poorest  of  peasants.  He  lives  away 
from  home,  leaving  his  wife  and  his 
children  behind  him,  to  return  after 
long  months,  perhaps  never.  He  tramps 
over  rough  roads  and  lonely  by-paths, 
with  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  no  com- 
panion by  his  side.  His  fare  is  black 
bread  and  the  water  from  the  mire, 
where  the  frogs  croak.  Like  the  wan- 
dering Jew,  he  has  no  one  to  love  him, 
no  friends  to  greet  him,  no  kindred  to 
meet  him  with  joy.  Men  close  their 
doors  when  they  see  him  coming ;  for 
he  is  a  man  of  evil  omen,  a  warning  of 
misery  that  now  is,  or  that  is  coming. 
His  knock  at  the  door  says,  ^^  Tou  are 
poor ;  you  are  as  miserable  as  I  am." 
The  rich  man  is  insulted  by  his  sight — 
what  has  he  to  do  with  rags  ?  The  rag- 
picker laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  his  dis- 
gust, and  thinks  to  himself,  '*Nezt 
year,  or  the  year  after,  I  will  come 
again ;  perhaps  there  will  be  rags  then." 
Sunday  and  holiday  afibrd  him  no  rest ; 
he  is  ever  on  the  tramp,  and  his  parish 
IS  far  away.  There  is  a  poor,  miserable 
hut  somewhere,  which  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  sees  it  only  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  When  he  returns,  he  feels  he  is  a 
stranger ;  the  little  children  know  him 
not,  and  stare  at  his  rags ;  the  dogs  bark 
at  him,  and  smell  his  poverty.  He  hesi- 
tates at  the  threshold,  for  he  knows  not 
what  God  has  sent  him  in  the  mean- 
time, a  cradle  or  a  bier.  The  popular 
song,  however,  gives  him  some  hope. 
FoiU  with  dirt,  it  says,  are  the  rags 
which  he  carries,  but  running  waters 
shall  wash  tbcm  clean ;  rending  wheels 
shall  grind  them,  and  they  shall  come 
forth  as  paper,  whiter  than  the  driven 
snow.  So  with  thee,  poor  ragpicker! 
One  day  thy  body  will  lie  by  the  way- 
side, covered  with  tatters  and  rags,  but 
thy  soul  will  fly  away,  £ur  and  white, 
and  Qod's  angels  will  bear  it  upward 
to  heaven. 

In  the  dty,  the  chiffonnier  of  Paris  ifl 
the  familiar  type—a  sad  type,  indeed, 
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little  better  tUan  ji  mBA^  of  moral  eor- 
rupUoti  cjigcndert'd  by  faul  misery.  Hw 
b  Qot  a  profeasion  like  others,  Ic&mt 
when  young,  and  yielding  n  fair  profit 
to  honcM  lalwr.  Hero  are  found  otdy 
those  who  Imte  work ;  men  fallen  from 
po'dtions^   adhamcd    to   b«g,    too 

d  to  dig;  women  who  have  fled 
fhim  all  socjtd  tic» ;  and  children  who 
hftve  thrown  oS  parental  authority  and 
beooroe  all  at  once  old  in  cunning  and 
Tice.  Tbey  fee<l  upon  the  scraps  of 
httmd  and  broken  victuala,  the  old  bonei 
and  cnstttwiiy  regetables,  which  they 
pick  up  with  their  other  rubbish  ;  thea« 
arc  thrown  into  a  common  caldron, 
boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  Spartan  black 
hrotli,  and  ladled  out  into  battered  tin 
cupa.  Their  houses  are  hovels  of  hor- 
riblo  filth ;  they  have  no  familieB,  no 
Mends. 

d  yet  these  rags  liecome  precious 
mAtty  jewels;  these  ragpickers 
are  humble  servants  in  the  mightiest 
cause ;  and  as  there  is  truth  in  a  well^ 
there  may  be  a  moral  In  hh  basket^ — 
namely,  this,  that  he  who  gathers  up  the 
lost  and  the  forsaken  in  this  world,  and 
renders  them  useful  and  honest  mem- 
bers of  society,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.  Thi»  is  the  lesson  Industry 
teaches  us  when  she  goes  to  work  mak- 
ing paper.  The  process  is  familiar  to 
all,  and  paper-mills  hare  everywhere  the 
sama  sights  and  the  same  smells.  Here 
is  the  never-failing  long  room,  where 
the  rags  are  sorted  and  cut  up  by  young 
girla ;  there  are  the  tauki  in  which  they 
are  washed^  fermented,  and  bleached 
with  chlorine.  In  the  next  room  is  the 
vast  machinery,  tearing  and  grinding  aa 
it  works  away  inside  of  the  small  pad- 
dlc-bojces,  through  which  the  rags  now 
cixculate  in  a  mixture  resembling  cufds 
and  whey*  Further  on  you  see  the 
great  vuts^  where  the  rags  are  kept  mov- 
ing  by  a  huge  revolving  beam,  which 
English  workmen  are  apt  facetiously  to 
call  Dan  O'Connell,  or  the  Great  Agi- 
tator;  and  then  they  are  mixed  with 

,  and  alum,  and  such  coloring  mat- 
may  be  required*  There  the  paste 
i»  steadily  from  the  reservoir  down 
the  inclined  plane  on   to  that  endless 


wire-cloth,  which  passes  slowly  over 
large  rollers,  and  carrios  with  it  the 
gradually  hardening  paste.  This  wire, 
it  is  well  known,  determines  the  pattern 
of  the  paper,  in  which  the  Frtnch  excel, 
giving  U3  the  fanciful  note-paper  of  our 
day^  now  checkered  or  lined,  now 
Squared  and  tesjielattHl,  or  flowered  ami 
damascened.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  aim  at  smoothucf^s  and  perfect 
whiteness,  in  which  they  surpass  their 
rivals;  the  French  giving  an  exquijiite 
coloring  at  che^p  rates,  because  for  tint- 
ed paper-rags  of  all  shades  arc  aviiilable, 
while  the  beautiful  white  prqicr  of  the 
English  can  be  made  from  white  rags 
only.  At  last  the  paste  is,  in  endless 
length,  transmitted  over  blankets  under 
rollers  and  between  heated  cylinders, 
wtiich  press  it  up  and  down,  and  push 
it  backward  and  forward,  until  it  has 
the  proper  gloss  and  consistency*  On 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where 
sometimes  dxty  thousand  feet  of  paper, 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  present  them- 
selves daily,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  aa  it 
unrolls  itself  slowly  from  the  cylinder, 
and  handed  over  to  the  packers,  to  take 
ita  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  and 
to  serve  for  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

Few  of  UB  have  any  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  this  single  bmnch 
of  industry  is  carried,  in  our  day.  For- 
ty-five thousand  tons  of  rags  are  annual- 
ly  changed  into  paper  in  France  alone ; 
and  one  single  press  in  Paris  bringa 
twenty-five  hundred  volumes  daily  before 
the  public.  The  Didots,  whose  success 
is  as  well  deserved  aa  it  is  brilliant,  are 
printers,  publishers,  and  authors,  all  in 
one,  and  hold  in  their  own  hand  the 
whole  process,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
worthless  rag  to  the  diffusion  of  invalu- 
able knowledge.  That  their  reputiition 
is  high,  is  no  small  merit ;  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  paper  is  patient,  admit- 
ting bad  thoughts  as  readily  as  good, 
and  that  in  our  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  fanatic  men  have  looked  up- 
on it  as  nothing  less  than  an  invention 
of  the  devil.  Without  going  so  far,  it  is 
not  saying  too  much,  that  the  danger 
of  abuse  is  almost  as  great  as  the  u>io* 
fulness  of  paper,  and  that  wc  can  judge 
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of  the  degree  of  ciyilization  which  pre- 
yailB  in  a  countsry,  not  only  from  the 
quantity  of  paper  which  it  manofactores 
and  consmnes,  but  also  from  the  words 
which  it  inscribes  on  the  pure,  white 
surface.  In  the  meantime,  the  art  is 
progressing  daily  in  all  directions. 
Parchment,  and  aJl  other  materials,  have 
been  replaced  by  paper  made  of  rags, 
the  hand  of  the  copyist  by  beautiful 
machinery,  the  arm  of  the  workman  by 
rollers  and  stampers  moved  by  steam ; 
and  a  machine  exhibited  in  tlie  Qreat 
Exposition  which  declines  and  coDJu- 
gates  words  of  all  languages,  seems  to 
threaten  that  even  the  author^s  occupa- 
tion may  be  gone  ere  long.  As  linen 
also  is  daily  growing  scarcer  and  dearer, 
substitutes  are  continually  offered,  and 
already  we  see  newspapers  printed  on 
paper  made  of  straw,  and  books  con- 
sisting of  bark,  of  grapes,  of  corn-stalks, 
and  all  other  possible  and  impossible 
substances.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  before  one  of  the  largest 
paper-manufacturers  of  this  country, 
with  a  log  of  wood  under  his  arm,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  as  rags  are  rather  costly, 
you  would  perhaps  like  to  see  me  make 
paper  out  of  this  wood  ? "  He  was  a 
chemist  of  some  renown,  and  the  manu- 
facturer followed  him  to  his  house, 
where  cxmning  machinery  was  set  to 
work,  crushing,  macerating,  and  manip- 
ulating the  wood,  imtil  it  came  out  a 
soft  paste,  and  finally  fair,  white  paper  I 
The  difficulty,  so  far,  has  been  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  paper  only ;  for 
almost  all  fibrous  substances  on  earth 
seem  to  be  capable  of  being  changed 
into  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  increases  daily,  and  the  number 
of  different  purposes  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed grows  with  the  greater  necessity 
for  economy.  Although  we  have  not 
yet  learnt  from  our  new  neighbors,  the 


Japanese,  to  make  it  serve  for  water- 
proof clothing,  we  employ  it  largely  for 
shoe-soles ;  fancy  papers  cover  our  walls, 
and  deck  innumerable  boxes,  from  the 
druggists'  pill-box  to  the  costly  lace- 
box  with  its  chromo-lithograph  on  the 
top.  Paper  has  proved  its  enormous 
strength  by  resisting  the  great  power 
of  gunpowder  in  rockets,  cases,  and  is 
now  used  extensively  for  water-pipes, 
lined  with  a  bituminous  coating.  And 
when,  finally,  its  beauty  is  gone  and  its 
strength  is  consumed,  the  refuse  still 
serves  in  the  untiring  hands  of  Industry, 
and  rises  once  more  to  renewed  beauty 
and  usefulness ;  for  the  scanty  remains, 
mere  stray  bits  of  paper  even,  are  care- 
fully gathered,  stamped  into  paste, 
pressed  into  shape,  saturated  with  oil 
and  glue,  and  finally  finished  off  by  an 
artist's  hand  into  the  thousand  beautiful 
forms  which  we  call  papier-mdehe.  Tiny 
boxes  embossed  with  classic  patterns, 
and  gigantic  house-ornaments  rivalling 
ancient  marbles,  come  forth  firom  the 
despised  fragments;  the  same  paste 
makes  the  heads  of  insipid  dolls  and 
the  works  of  art  that  adorn  many  a 
lordly  hall. 

Thus  it  is  that  paper  is  one  of  the 
powers  that  rule  the  day ;  giving  work 
to  the  lowest  and  to  the  highest,  dry- 
ing the  tears  of  the  poor  by  easy  employ- 
ment, and  enabling  the  genius  of  the 
artist  to  mould  the  loftiest  conceptions 
in  pliant  material.  In  Industry  on  earth, 
as  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
on  high,' we  see  prodigal  bounty  go 
hand  in  hand  with  nicest  economy ;  and 
great  and  legitimate  is  the  triumph  of 
man,  who,  by  the  energy  of  his  will 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  wit,  changes 
hideous  refuse  into  beauteous  shapes, 
and  makes  the  worthless  offal  the  bearer 
of  earthly  wisdom  and  Divine  revela- 
tion. 
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TiiK  long  day  waned,  when,  spent  with  pain,  I  sctmietl 
To  drift  on  softly  toward  the  restful  shore,— 
Bo  near,  I  breathed  in  balm^  and  caught  faint  gleams 
Of  Lotus- blooms  that  fringe  the  waves  of  death, 
And  breathless  Palms  that  crown  the  heights  of  God, 

Then  I  bethought  me  how  dear  hands  would  close 
These  wiatful  eyes  in  welcomo  night,  and  fold 
These  poor,  tired  hands  in  blamcleas  idleness. 
In  tender  mood  I  pictured  forth  the  spot 
Wherein  I  should  be  laid  to  take  my  rest. 

^*  It  shall  be  in  some  paradise  of  graven, 
Where  Sun  and  Bhade  do  hold  alternate  watch ; 
Where  Willows  sad  trail  low  their  tender  green, 
And  pious  Elms  build  arches  worshipful, 
0*ertowered  by  solemn  Pines,  in  whose  dark  tops 
Enchanted  storm- winds  sigh  through  summer-nights; 
The  stalwart  exile  from  fair  Lombardy, 
And  slender  Aspens,  whose  quick,  watchful  leavi'H 
Give  silver  challenge  to  the  passing  breeze* 
And  Boftly  flash  and  clash  like  fairy  shields, 
Shall  sentinel  that  quiet  camping-ground  ; 
The  glow  and  grace  of  flowers  will  flood  those  monnda 
An  ever-widening  sea  of  billowy  bloom : 
And  not  least  lovely  shall  mi/  grave-sod  be, 
With  Myrtles  blue,  and  nestling  Violets, 
And  Star-flowers  pale  with  watching — Pansies,  dark 
With  mourning  thoughts,  and  Lilies  saintly  pure ; 
Decp-heartcJ  Rose*,  sweet  as  buried  love. 
And  Woodbine-blossoms,  dripping  honeyed  dew 
Over  a  tablet  and  a  sculptured  name. 
There  little  song-birds,  carclt>ss  of  my  sleep, 
Shall  shake  fine  raptures  from  their  throata,  and  thrill 
With  life*3  triumphant  joy  tlic  car  of  Death  ; 
And  lovely,  gauzy  crciitures  of  an  hour 
Preach  immortality  among  the  graves. 
The  chime  of  silvery  waters  shall  be  there — 
A  pleasant  stream  that  winds  among  the  flowers, 
But  lingers  not,  for  that  it  ever  hears. 
Through  leagues  of  wood  and  field  and  towered  town, 
The  great  se»i  calling  from  his  secret  detips/^ 

'Twaa  here,  methought  or  dreamed,  an  angol  came 
And  stood  beside  my  couch,  and  bent  on  me 
A  face  of  solemn  questioning,  still  and  iitcm, 
Bat  parsing  beautiful,  and  searc  bed  my  soul 
With  steady  eyes,  the  while  he  seemed  to  nay  : 

»*  What  hast  thou  done  here,  child,  that  thy  poor  dust 
Should  lie  embosomed  in  such  loveliness  ? 
Why  should  the  graciousUrees  stand  guarti  o'er  thee  t 
Ha^tt  thou  ai?pircd,  like  them,  through  all  thy  life^ 
And  rest  and  healing  with  thy  shadow  cast  f 
Have  deeds  of  thine  brightened  the  world  like  flowers, 
And  sweetened  it  with  hoHeat  charities  ? 
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Hast  thou  made  miiBic  in  sad  hearts  of  men, 
That  tender  little  choristerB  of  heaven 
Should  trill  o'er  thee  their  ecstasies  of  praise  ? 
And  has  thy  life  in  glad  obedience  flowed, 
And  broadened,  deepened  ever  f — ^has  it  heard 
In  shade  and  sMne,  bright  field  and  busy  town, 
The  solemn  sea-call  of  the  Infinite  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  I  ah,  no  I "  I  cried ;  "  unworthy  I 
'Mid  light  and  bloom  and  melody  to  rest ; 
But  let  them  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade, 
Among  rude  rocks  and  dim  and  silent  shades, — 
No  stone  to  mark  the  ^t,  no  rare,  sweet  flowers ; 
And  if,  to  giye  me  room,  they  should  break  up 
A  white  encampment  of  fair  Daisy-blooms, 
The  kindly  grass  would  soon  bind  up  the  wounds 
In  the  forgiving  earth,  or  some  wild  Briar 
Lace  down  the  turf  and  deck  it  with  broad  leaves. 
Perhaps  wild  Violets,  with  piteous  grace, 
Would  year  by  year  creep  up  the  mound,  and  ma^e 
A  little  brightness  in  the  sombre  spot.'' 

And  here  I  paused,  and  hid  my  fiice  and  wept, — 
But,  xmappeased,  tibie  angel  made  reply : 

'^  Why  should  the  silence  of  the  wood  be  pained 
By  plunge  of  spade,  or  EbAX  of  earth  to  earth, 
To  give  thee  housing  choice  ?    Why  in  their  bloom 
Should  Daisies  periui  to  make  room  for  thee  ? 
Mi^ht  not  the  humble  Wild-Briar  seek  to  climb 
A  little  higher  than  thy  grave  ?     Might  not 
The  Violet  seem  to  flower  in  soft  rebuke. 
For  that  she  meekly  waits  upon  the  sky 
For  light  and  love,  devoutly  wears  its  hue. 
And  every  dewy  mom  is  brimmed  with  heaven  ? 
Hast  thou  so  labored  for  the  coming  in 
Of  God's  great  day  of  peace  ?  hast  thou  so  toiled 
Through  thy  best  years,  to  give  thy  brother  rest. 
That  Nature's  self  should  guard  thy  dear  repose, 
And  curtain  thy  low  couch  with  balmy  shades  ? " 

"  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  I "  I  cried  ;  "  but  let  them  make 
A  lonely  grave  upon  some  storm-swep^  shore 
Beside  the  toiling  sea — where  restless  sands 
•  Shall  drift  across  it,  and  the  shy  sea-bird 

Flit  high  above  it,  hurrying  down  the  wind, — 

And  pleasure-sails  gleam  past,  far  ships  go  by, 

And  all  thinp  leave  me  to  forgetfulness  I 

For  I  have  smned,  and  squandered  my  bright  days, 

The  golden  days  of  Qod  who  trusted  me  I 

The  wine  of  song,  the  purple  joy  of  life, 

Trod  from  the  vintage  of  my  happy  youth, 

That  might  have  cheered  sad  hearts,  young  hearts  that  failed 

In  stress  of  fortune  and  untimely  fate. 

And  reddened  lips  that  paled  from  gecret  pain, 

I  careless  wasted,  while  it  yet  was  new. 

The  precious  manna  of  great  hopes  and  truths. 

Star-fallen  to  my  hands  in  lifb's  pure  mom. 

That  should  have  ffone  to  nouriui  prophet-souls. 

And  strengthened  neroes  for  their  strife  sublime, 

I  faithless  kept,  until  it  turned  to  dust  I 

But,  oh  I  stem  angel,  I  have  fed  the  lambs. 
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And  they  hare  followed  me,  and  I  have  lored 

My  full  heart  out,  through  all  life's  good  and  UL 

I  have  cmiloTcd  the  lovingest  of  friends  * 

Ha?e  loved,  not  claiming  love— oft  in  despite 

Of  change,  di^slayalty,  and  utter  loss. 

1  have,  alaa  !  dissolved  the  pearl  of  pwacc 

In  draughts  of  mortal  passion ^  swl/t  and  keen, 

And  made  my  loving  costly  to  my  satd. 

Yet  have  I  loVed  all  pure  and  holy  thingis, 

All  gracious,  tender,  and  heroic  Boula, 

All  poor^  and  helpless,  and  unfriended  things — 

The  sutt't^ring,  and  thti  (dnful,  and  the  lost, 

And  la  them  all  have  seen  and  loved  my  Lord/^ 

Again  I  ce^ed,  and  lower  bowed  my  head, 

And  there  was  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Then  somctliing  drew  my  face  up  from  my  handB^ 

And  I  beheld  the  angeVs  overs  wept 

By  such  divine  relejiting  that  1  held 

My  very  htart-beat.s  bilent  while  he  spake : 

*  Poor,  bruia^'d  reed  I  '*  he  said,  "  be  comforted : 
By  thy  much  loving^  thou  haat  earned  thy  grave 
Wlierevcr  Love  may  make  it ;  and  such  fiowera 
Afl  Love  may  plant  there,  have  Heaven-s  leave  to  bloom 
In  dear  remembrance  of  thy  Viuried  heart. 
And  trees  may  fling  their  BUn-dropped  shadows  there, 
Birds  8ing  their  sweetest,  and  bright  waters  chime ; 
For  Love  itself  shall  round  thy  broken  life, 
And  Love  shall  justify  thee  in  the  dust, 
Where  naught  shall  vex  the^?,  or  rebuke  thee  more ; 
So  shalt  thoo  sleep  in  God's  deep  peace  at  last." 


HISTORY  AND  ITS  PHTLOSOPIiy. 


The  question  respecting  the  most 
general  principles  which  determine  and 
erplain  the  historical  progress  of  the 
human  race  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  philosophy  of  history^  as  it  is 
Called,  in  distinction  from  history  itself* 
The  true  tetury,  wliether  of  a  people, 
or  of  an  epoch,  or  of  the  world  at  large 
in  its  sucrccssivo  epochs,  is  not  written 
when  the  merely  outward  events  which 
mark  its  course  arc  recorded.  However 
correct  and  complete  the  record  may  be, 
such  a  record  is  not  history,  but  only 
chronicles  or  annals.  The  function  of 
history,  in  the  proper  f ense  of  the  word, 
I  not  only  to  give  us  a  particular  course 
f  events,  but  also  the  particular  causes, 
"conaectionF,  and  consequences  of  events. 
This  may  be  done  in  a  twofold  way — 
'  in  n  purely  artistic,  or  in  a  more 


philosophical  form.  In  the  first  case, 
the  historian  portrays  events  and  their 
causes  in  their  insepnrnble  union — dis- 
closing to  us  in  one  view  the  visible 
movement  and  the  invisible  actuating 
spirit^  the  whole  cJttenml  action  instinct 
with  its  proper  internal  Hfe ;  just  as  the 
poet  docs  in  a  great  true  drama.  The 
Muse  of  History  is  one  among  the?  muses, 
and  a  representation  of  historical  truth, 
as  it  is  discerned  by  the  insight  of  ge- 
nius and  embodied  by  the  reproductive 
imagiiiation^  without  any  blending,  or 
at  least  without  any  show  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  reflection,  analysis,  and  critical 
judgment,  is  in  some  respects  the  high- 
est order  of  historical  production.  A 
great  history  written  in  this  form  is  ft 
great  and  noble  work  of  art,  and  none 
the  less  true^  as  a  history » for  being  guch. 
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But  the  humnn  mind  seeks  to  under- 
Btand  and  explain,  aa  well  as  to  see  and 
perceive ;  and  so  wc  Lave  bifltories  of 
auotlicr  sort — the  product  of  reflection 
and  analysis— in  which  events  and  their 
significance,  their  causes,  connections, 
and  conpequences,  are  more  or  less  criti- 
cally determined  and  diBtinctly  and 
formally  interpreted.  These  are  perhaps 
rightly  enough  clawed  aa  philosophi- 
cal histories,  in  distinction  from  those 
more  purely  artistic  in  form.  The  pres- 
ent age  has  been  fruitful  in  productions 
of  this  sort ;  and  the  names  of  Niebulir, 
and  Michelet,  and  Arnold,  and  Grute» 
are  eminent  representatives  of  a  method 
of  historical  investigation  so  much  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  last  century,  in 
ita  critical  determination  an<l  interpre- 
tation of  fnrts,  as  almost  tomtirk  u  revo- 
lution in  historical  lltcruturc. 

History,  however,  whether  philosoph- 
ical or  artistic  in  its  form,  is  properly 
limited  to  the  recital  of  particular 
events,  or  a  particular  series  of  events, 
and  to  the  disclosure,  in  one  or  the 
other  form,  of  their  particular  causes 
and  consequcDC^s.  It  shows  us  here,  it 
may  be,  an  inundation  producing  a  fam- 
ine, and  the  famine  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  with  resulting  effects 
more  or  less  various  and  lasting;  or 
there  an  old  dynasty  overthrown  by  an 
irruption  of  barbarous  tribes  pressed 
from  behind,  with  itg  consequences, 
more  or  less  transient  or  enduring,  upon 
the  civilizatiou  of  the  world. 

But  the  philosophy  of  historVj  in  the 
genial  conception  of  it,  is  assumed  to 
have  a  higher  and  wider  scope — to  seek 
for  the  great  ideas  which  include  all  in- 
surrections, all  dynastic  overthrows ;  in 
abort,  all  particular  events  and  causes 
of  events^  comprehensive  principles 
which  determine  and  interpret  the 
whole  historical  life  of  humanity  ou  the 
globe — its  highest  meaning,  its  ultimate 
©ud,  and  the  Itiws  of  its  progress.  Tliese 
are  the  questions  which  it  is  its  prov- 
ince to  solve,  if  it  can,  and  the  correct 
solution  of  which  would  constitute  the 
contents  of  a  truQ  philosophy  of  history. 
It  mny,  perhaps  l>e  doubted  w^h ether 
ch  A  pbiJoBophy  ha  possible   for  ua 


who  arc  now  flowing  on  in  the  stream | 
of  the  ages ;  whether,  over  and  above 
the  determination  more  or  less  correct 
of  the  particular  causes,  connections, 
and  consequences  of  events,  there  can 
be  any  philosophy  of  history  except  i« 
the  sense  of  a  certain  reasonable  w  ay  of 
considering  human  history  as  a  wbole, 
and  certain  reasonable  views  which  wc 
may  venture  to  suggest  respecting  the 
most  general  principles  that  interpnjt 
its  total  course. 

But  whether  any  thing  more  dttemjl- 
nate  and  systematic  than  this  be  possible 
or  not,  yet  there  are  some  questions 
which  press  irresistibly  on  the  mind, 
and  to  which  human  reason  cannot  help 
seeking  a  reasonable  answer.  Has  hn* 
man  history  any  comprehensive  aignlfl- 
cance  ?  Has  it  any  great  end  1  All' 
there  any  principles  which  interpret  its 
course  ?  To  these  questions  human  rea- 
son cannot  hulp  answering,  Yes. 

Humanity  does  not  roll  at  random 
through  the  ages.  The  ccaselcsa  flow 
of  its  unbroken  stream  is  doubtles*  to- 
wards some  end,  and  that  a  rational  end 
— whether  we  are  able  to  see  what  thai 
end  is,  or  not.  Its  progress  is  doubtless 
one  that  is  susceptible  of  a  rational  in* 
terpretation.  although  we  may  not  be 
competent  tf)  gain  the  point  of  view 
fVom  which  the  interpretation  b«M?i3m«8 
determinate  and  clear.  We  may  bo 
convinced  that  its  course  is  directed  ac- 
cording to  what  may  be  called  historic 
laws,  whether  we  are  able  to  state  them 
ejcactly  and  completely,  or  not. 

Biut  whatever  wo  may  possibly  have 
or  not  have  in  the  way  of  a  philosophy 
of  history,  we  cannot,  I  think,  have  a 
icUnce  of  it  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  A  science  of  history  would  imply 
an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  complex 
phenomena  which  liistory  presents,  a 
logical  separation  of  all  the  e^rrrimts 
which  are  inseparably  bit  > 
in  the  reality  of  the  ever-u  31 
tacle,  and  a  reference  of  each  i*ev«iml 
element  to  its  proper  cause  acting  under 
iti  fitted  and  ascertained  law. 

But  in  the  history  of  human  cvcnta,iB 
the  sphere  of  causes  properly  historical* 
iv\kQn^  IW  t\i"ct^c*  t*C  l\\<i  human  iniod 
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m&  heart  nnd  will  display  themselves 
in  thousnndfold  blended  and  scarcely 
distingubhable  activities^  bow  are  you 

wng  to  comi>ly  with  the  rigorous  de* 

Dda  which  science  implies  ? 
'Tliete  U  indeed  one  tbeciry  which 
may  with  some  right  pretend  to  fumigb, 
\a  a  ajrtaiu  very  general  way,  a  scientific 
octnstrttctioQ  of  human  history.  It  is 
the  theory,  namely^  which  refers  all  hu- 
man actions  and  events  to  the  agency 
of  purely  physical  forces,  and  conse- 
quently eicludejs  all  moral  causes ;  or — 
which  is  the  same  thing — admits  them 
'  m  a  name,  to  designate  a  particular 
physically  produced  effects, — 
amoly,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  conaider  aa  activities  of  the  human 
mbd  and  will. 

This  theory  has  its  basis  in  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  materialism  represent- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  CondiUac  and 
D*Holbach,  and  in  the  present  century 
by  Comte,  and  other  distiuguished 
thinkers — a  system  which  takes  matter 
and  its  forces  to  be  alike  self-ex  is  tent 
aud  etemalf  makes  mind  the  product 
of  material  organization,  and  all  human 
activities  of  thought  and  will  senaible 
aflbctlons,  secretions  of  the  brainy  as 
much  as  the  gastric  juice  is  a  secretion 
of  the  stomach,  or  bile  a  secretion  of 
tbfi  liver— a  system  which  necessarily 
iovolvcs  tlie  denial  of  any  Personal  God, 
any  immaterial  and  immortal  8aul  in 
man,  any  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong ;  in  shorty  destroys  all 
the  foundations  of  a  moral  universe. 
These  inevitable  consequences  are  prob- 

|ly,  for  mo6t  persons,  its  sufficient  ref- 
ion,  making   a  positive  overthrow 
of  its  principle  unnecessary. 

But  views  of  human  history  have  of 
late  Ijcen  put  forth,  in  which,  although 
the  ideas  of  God,  of  divine  providence, 
and  of  human  freedom,  are  expressly 
acknowleiiged,  such  an  exaggerated  and 
almuet  exclusive  importance  is  given  to 
physical  influeiices  as  to  tlirow  over  tlie 
historical  progroH  of  humanity  shadows 
almost  a^  drciary  as  the  athebtic  and 
uiaiejiaU&tiC  fatulism  of  Condillac  and 
D'Hollmch. 

Wc  are  told   that  ^^tho  equilibrium 
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and  movement  of  humanity  are  alto- 
gether physiological  phenomena ;  '^  that 
human  history  is  made  up  of  an  **  in- 
evitable succe.««ion  of  events,**  which  arc 
"  the  results  of  law,**  bccjiuse  **  they  aru 
the  consequences  of  physical  condi* 
tions ; "  that  the  notion  '*  that  the  affairs 
of  men  are  detcrminetl  by  a  spontane- 
ous action  or  free  will,  is  too  commonly 
believed,"  while  "the  overpowering 
physical  influence  which  really  controls 
them  is  kept  in  the  background.'*  ♦ 

Now,  along  with  such  utteranoce  afi 
these,  how  mueh  can  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  human  free  will  and  of  Divine 
providence  really  mean  ?  What  does 
human  free  will  amount  to«,  if  its  action 
be  only  a  necessitated  effect  ?  The  no- 
tion, indeed,  of  a  free  will  wboi«5  action 
is  determined  by  an  irresistible  force 
outside  of  itself^  is  the  absurdest  of  all 
p<>ssible  contradictc»ry  conceptions,  the 
possible  holding  of  which  is  explainable 
only  from  a  total  failure  to  perceive  the 
true  relation  between  ptiwer  and  its 
limitations,  and  between  conditions  and 
causes.  Nothing  can  be  less  true  or  less 
profound  than  to  construe  the  physical 
and  phy Biological  conditi<inB  of  men's 
action  as  irresistible  cauj^es  of  it. 

But  auppoeing  the  contradictory  bo- 
tion  of  a  necoasitated  free  will  to  be 
honestly  held — ^and,  thank  God,  such  a 
thing  is  quite  possible  and  common — 
what,  we  say,  does  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  a  free  will  amount  to  ?  What 
is  it  theoretically  worth  ?  It  is  as  bar- 
ren and  nugatory  as  it  is  absurd.  Why 
make  it  1  It  comes  effectually  to  the 
sume  thing  as  not  acknowledging  it  at 
all.  Freedom  is  nothing  but  a  word. 
Better  not  say  anything  at>out  it.  And 
as  to  Divine  Providence — what  does  the 
ackntiwlcdgment  of  that  amount  to,  if 
its  only  activity  be  that  of  a  passive 
observation  of  a  pre- determined  inevita- 
ble course  of  events  ?  It  is  an  equally 
Vjarren  and  nugatory  acknowledgment. 
In  fact,  such  utterances  are  at  bottom 
efisentially  fatalistic.  They  make  the 
universal  human  consciousness  of  free 
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will  a  unirersal  liumaa  delusion^  and 
men^a  actions  rs  necessary  as  the  revo 
Jutions  of  a  water-wlieel,  and  as  little 
ervlng  of  praieo  or  blame,  and  so 
ireep  awiiy  the  foundations  of  a  moral 
^world.  Tbey  relegate  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  the  position  of  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  grand  pageant-show  of  humanity 
movbig  throngb  the  ages  under  the  ir- 
resistible control  of  physical  forces, 
which  the  Most  High  ordjuncd  at  the 
beginning,  and  which  lie  docs  not  per- 
mit himself  to  meddle  with  in  any  way. 
Our  admiration  is  challenged  for  the 
"  majestic  grandeur  "  of  such  a  concep- 
tion;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  dreary  gran- 
eur :  certainly  it  affords  but  small  con- 
Dlatiou  to  humanity,  st niggling  in  the 
"world,  to  take  away  it^  right  to  believe 
in  the  ever-active  care  and  guidance  of 
a  benignant  All-Father,  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  what  sort  of  u  theory 
of  human  history  is  that  which,  while 
acknowledging  human  freewill  and  Di- 
vine Providence,  really  excludes  them 
from  the  sphere  of  effectual  causes  ?  Is 
fftiere  any  thing  to  choose,  worth  choos- 
ing, between  it  and  the  theory  which 
makes  matter  and  force  eternal,  mind 
a  product  of  materhil  orpinization, 
thought  and  will  secretions  of  the  bruin  ] 

For  myniclf,  I  take  it  to  be  a  fulse 
theory.  And  in  saying  this,  I  think  it 
right  also  to  say  that  1  do  not  speak  as 
a  theologian,  but  as  a  philosopher ;  not 
at  all  in  the  interests  of  rcligicms  doc- 
trine, but  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
philosophical  truth.  I  abhor  api>eals  to 
Kiligious  prejudice  and  passion.  Of  all 
hateful  things^  the  most  hateful  to  me  is 
the  odium  tha)hgie\im — the  spirit  of  the- 
ological hate,  which,  instead  of  meeting 
such  views  with  fair  argument,  stire  up 
against  them  the  innensate  howl  of  a 

goted  orthodoxy.  It  is  with  all  pos- 
Ible  respect  for  every  honest,  earnest 
fidivker  who  conscientiously  puts  fortli 
such  views,  that  I  lind  myself  compelled 

I  reganl  them  as  unsound,  and  as  little 

ofound  as  sound — procectling,  as  1 
have  said,  upon  a  confusion  of  the  most 
fundamental  distinctions  of  humjin 
thought. 

Ilumon  Idstory,  I  take  it,  is  not  the 


product  of  physical  forces,  Tlie  equilib- 
rium and  movement  of  humanity  are 
not  altogether  physiological  pheiiom^ft. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  b  not 
under  the  control  of  fatal  laws.  Humim 
history  is  the  joint  product  of  two  great 
factors — human  free  will  and  Divine 
Providence- 

In  the  great  drama  of  hif^tory,  as  it 
unfolds  itself  to  our  view  on  the  theatri) 
of  the  world,  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  aiul  will — human  td«aa, 
convictions,  sentiments,  cmo lions,  pas- 
sions, determinations — play  the  largest 
part.  These  activities  and  their  results 
make  up  the  great  sum  of  its  couienta. 
These  arc  moral  causes,  the  opposite  of 
physical  causes.  Tliey  are  historical 
causes  in  the  proper,  distinctive  scn»e 
of  the  term. 

Physical  and  physiological  influences 
are  not  to  be  denied  or  disregarded* 
Geographical  position,  with  idl  jt«  nat- 
ural results — climate,  air,  soil,  food, 
and  modes  of  subsistence — ^ure  circuzn- 
stances  by  which  the  development  of 
humanity  is  greatly  affected.  What  wt 
call  Nature,  in  tlistinction  ft-om  Spirit^ 
the  great  collective  all  of  phenomena 
under  laws — stanils  in  most  intimate 
and  indissoluble  relations  to  humanity, 
Man  himselfj  iu  respect  of  his  bodily 
organization  and  lift;,  is  a  part  of  Nature* 
and,  in  common  with  every  thing  m^ 
terial,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature; 
his  organic  life  unfolds  itself  under 
physical  influeuceij,  as  a  part  of  the  life 
of  nature ;  and  even  his  higher  spiritual 
development  as  a  rational  and  momJ 
being  is  in  thousandfold  ways  depend* 
ent  upon  physical  influences  as  noccs- 
sary  conditions  and  exciting  and  oce^ 
Bioning  causes.  Nature  is  man^s  mnthcr, 
nurse,  and  teacher.  His  organic  bang 
comes  forth  from  her  womb,  formed  of 
her  elements  and  fiishioned  by  b<>t 
forces,  and,  in  pnrt,  governed  by  \m 
laws — iu  part,  U^f  the  spirit ual  in  Tiian 
is  ever  a<!tive  in  and  with  '  nl 

development  and  growth,     .  ip- 

plies  the  air  man  breathes,  the  fiK»d  he 
eat^,  the  clothing  he  wear»,  and  the 
house  that  shelters  him.  ThroQgh  litt 
action  on    bia  sensibility  she  airakoit 
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hh  fiooees  and  perceptions,  and  thereby 
his  tijuiiibcring  inteiligenco  and  reason, 
which  hfid  lilwj  remained  iVitvver  dor- 
rnn;  t.  She  teAchod  him  her  phenomena, 
1   :    's,  and  hiws;    which,  in  part,  ore 

'  the  phenomena,  forces,  iind  lawn 
I    :m^  own  l>eing. 

But  luau's  purtU"i|iation  in  tho  life  of 

Niitiire,  and  his  dependence,  in  certain 

ways  and  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  her 

pf^wore  and  laws,  ia  no  proof— <loe*  not 

iMj  within  n  thousand  million  miles 

«  hojrtnning  to  prove — that  he  hjk*  not 
.  lUrr  life  than  that  of  Nature,  with 
•Ui'.r  pOM^em  and  laws.  Spiritual  life, 
the  powers  of  reascm  and  free  will,  and 
the  liw  of  Duty,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sphere  of  fwre  Nature ;  yi.»t  in  the 

(rnfuld  being  nf  man  they  arc  found  in 
'union  wiUi  tho  life  and  powers  and  laws 
of  Nature,  But  they  are  higher  than 
Nature.  The  life  of  humanity  can  never 
be  rightly  construed  as  a  merely  phya* 
ical  life— for  if  so,  it  could  never  unfold 
to  a  rational  life ;   nor  can  it  be  con- 

iiived  Jis  ever^  even  at  its  lowest  stage, 

ken  under  the  absolnte  control  of 

l&ture — for  if  so,  it  could  never  have 

nerged.  The  development  of  humanity 
to  a  rational  tifc  implioa  a  rational  prin- 
ciple.  Thiii  is  the  esBcntial  humanity  of 

an.     Under  the  conditions  and  limita* 

on8  of  its  physical  organization  and 
tidy  environment,  humanity  unfolds 

elf  from  within,  of  itself^  and  in  sole 
tue  of  its  own  inherent,  apiritual,  liv- 

It  may  rcasonalily  be  assumed  that 
the  end  tbr  which  liumaulty  cxista  is  a 
ratJonal  end  ;  if  not,  it  cati  have  no  end 
rorth  our  rotJHidtration,  And,  jud^pn^ 
Iftom  manV  conmtitution  and  capacities, 
muM  be  a^umed  that  the  develop- 
Dent  of  humanity  to  a  istate  of  rational 
perfection  men  t  is  its  destination — the 
end  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is 
tJierefore  to  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
^Nature,  so  far  a^  it  is  related  to  man, 
I  for  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  true 
erdopmcnt.  Thro  ugh  struggle  with 
fature  man  h  educated  to  freedom — 
lonal  scircontitil  n»  well  as  control 

PKaturc. 

If ftturc  in,  therefore,  Ood^s  minister  in 


the  service  of  man,  to  carry  him,  supply 
him,  to  help  unfold  and  educjite  him^ 
and,  in  the  end,  when  he  is  grown  up, 
to  obey  him.  And  just  m  soon  as, 
through  the  influences  of  Nature,  his  in- 
telligence is  in  any  degree  awakened 
and  hia  reason  and  will  unfolded,  man 
begins  to  struggle  to  free  himself  from 
the  bonds  of  Nature,  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  her,  to  subdue  her  to  his  will  and 
control  her  to  his  ends.  Not  a  hostile, 
hateful  struggle,  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Natvu-e,  but  the  assertion  of 
man's  rightful  supremacy ;  and  the  fruit 
of  victory  h  the  peac^^able  submission 
of  Nature  to  man  as  her  lawful  nioitcr 
and  lord,  and  a  friendly  alliance  be- 
tween them  both. 

This  idea — of  man^s  struggle  to  ffeo 
himself  fr<im  the  lK>nds  of  Nature  and 
to  subdue  her  to  his  reasonable  control 
—is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  ideas  which  interpret  the 
meaning  of  human  history.  From  the 
beginning  to  this  day  the  struggle  has 
gone  on  with  ever-increasing  additions 
to  the  number  and  splendor  of  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  human  intelligence 
and  will,  and  never  so  f?plendid  as  in 
our  own  times.  When  one  sees  the  rail- 
way-trains flying  with  the  si>e€d  of  the 
wind  along  the  valleys,  across  the  rivers, 
and  tlmiugh  the  mountains,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  man^s  thought  over 
continents  and  across  the  ocean  from 
shore  to  shore,  one  stands  aghast  in 
wonder  at  tho  stupendous  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect  and  will  over  the 
tremendous  forces  of  Nature.  And,  to 
my  mind,  nothing  in  the  world  can  ex- 
ceed the  incomparal>le  oddity  of  rehears* 
ing  the  magnificent  discoveries  and  ap- 
plicationfl  of  modern  science  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  argument  to  prove  the 
**  overpowering  control  of  physsical  agen- 
cies "  over  the  human  mind  and  will  I 
Their  place  is  under  an  entirely  different 
rubric.  They  are  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  against  Nature,  and  of  his  tri- 
umphs over  her.  They  disclose  in  man 
an  innate  force^  quickened,  indeed,  by 
Natun*,  but  not  tho  prcidnct  of  her 
forces.  They  show  man  not  the  slave 
of  Nattire,  Imt  her  master ;  and  they  are 
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propliciic  of  perhaps  still  greater  and 
greater  triamplis  in  Ibe  time  to  come. 

The  mo»t  patient  os  that  ever  drew 
Egyptian  plough  wiv*  not  so  implicitly 
obedient  to  his  driver*!^  will,  as  man  has 
made  the  most  awful  forces  of  Nature  ; 
and  aa  his  knowledge  of  her  secrets  be- 
comes more  and  more  profound  and 
complete,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  ahe  will  become  more  and  more  the 
obedient  minister  to  his  health  and  com- 
fort, his  convenience  and  plcaBurc — all 
her  influences  innocuous  and  salutary, 
unless  through  his  own  fault,  hln  negli- 
gence, his  abuse  of  hh  own  freedom  and 
of  his  dominion  over  her,  she  still  retain 
the  power  to  hurt  or  harm. 

Doubtless  the  stupendous  products 
of  man^s  thought  and  will — the  steam- 
ers that  plougfh  all  waters  and  connect 
all  lands;  the  railways  that  bring  all 
places  together;  the  lightning- wires 
that  enable  men  to  whisper  to  each 
other  across  continents  and  oceans ;  the 
floating  fortresses  of  iron  with  tremen- 
dous arms ;  and  a  thousand  other  new 
engines  and  machines  which  the  skill 
of  man  has  set  going  in  facto nes  and 
flelds — doubtless  all  these ^  considered 
merely  as  physical  effects,  have  in  turn 
an  important  influence  on  man  hinwdf 
^-on  his  individual  and  social  Hfe^  on 
industry  and  commerce,  on  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  on  the  art 
and  conduct  of  wai-s—  those  bloody  con- 
flicts which  at  bottom  so  often  represent 
only  the  struggle  of  opposing  ideas : 
and  thus  these  physical  products  of 
man's  will  afiect  the  direction  and  char- 
acter of  human  progress. 

But  human  history  still  remains  the 
story  of  human  actions,  not  the  neces- 
sitated product  of  physical  forces. 
Man*s  will  can  never  be  irresistibly 
forced  l>y  any  powers  physical  or  moral, 
natural  or  supematuroi.  Under  al!  in- 
fluences he  determines  himself.  And 
jihysical  causes,  so  far  as  they  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  human  history,  hold  a 
rank  sul.>ordinate  to  that  of  historic^il 
causes  in  the  eminent  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term — subordinate  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  human  will  as  they  freely  dis- 
plsy  themseirtfa  under  the  ever-watchftil 


eye  and  ever-nctive  influence  of  Divine 
Providence. 

On  the  subject  of  Divine  Providence 
in  human  history,  somewhat  rumaixia  to 
be  briefly  considered. 

Whoever  believes  in  a  Living  Personal 
God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  the  Father  of  Humanity,  mxist, 
as  a  philosopher,  think  it  utterly  in* 
credible  that  Ho  i<hould  not  be  at  le^t 
equally  as  good  as  a  good  earthly  father, 
and,  therefore,  utterly  incredible  that 
He  should  abandon  His  rational  crea- 
tures entirely  to  themselves.  On  the 
ctmtrary,  such  a  philosopher  must  noods 
think  of  the  Divine  Being  as  watching 
over  them,  guarding  them,  guiding 
them,  and  in  every  possible  way  seeking 
to  promote  and  secure  their  welfans. 
And  every  philosopher  who  docs  not 
Mieve  in  such  a  God  and  such  a  ProT- 
idcnce,  will  yet^  as  a  candid  thinkef, 
admit  it  to  be  the  absurdest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  philoi«opher  who  ^«a 
believe  in  them  to  attempt  a  philosoph' 
ical  construction  of  human  hist/>ry  with- 
out a  recognition  of  them. 

And  whoever  also  believes  in  a  Divine 
Revelation — special  and  traditional  in 
distinction  from  that  which  the  Most 
High  has  made  in  Man  and  in  Natune — 
must,  as  a  philosopher,  include  its  di^^l 
closures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  hiim^^H 
events,  within  the  sphere  of  his  phito^* 
ophy  of  human  history.  For  hlrn  not 
to  do  so,  would  be  regarded 
ly  absurd  by  every  clear-he  i  c- 

liever  in  Divine  Revelation. 

Therefore,  believing  as  a  phil(.>90plier 
in  a  Living  and  Good  God,  I  recogniie 
Hia  Providence  as  ever  active  in  the 
world  and  in  human  history.  Believing, 
also,  on  historical  grounds,  in  the  fact  of 
a  Divine  Revelation,  I  must  as  a  philos- 
opher take  its  disclosures  as  ueccmaff 
data  in  any  truly  philosophical  e^pUl- 
nation  of  human  history. 

How  far  the  unaided  insight  of  reaaon, 
and  how  far  the  light  of  Divine  instruc> 
t ion  enable  us  to  go  in  applying  the  doc* 
trine  of  God*8  Providence  to  the  actual 

interpretation  of  human  events  ^^  c * ),. 

er  question.     Undoubtedly  ii, 

fanciful,  erroneous,  and  ahuuin  -j^pnco' 
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tion*  of  it  have  been  made  in  rofcrencc 
both  to  individaaU  and  to  aatioiie.  But 
that  tlie  Divine  intervention  in  huni&n 
mffsan  has  its  pl^u  and  pnrpoac,  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  ia  not  to  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  God's  proy* 
identiaJ  government  of  the  worliL 

But  how  are  we  to  conceive  that  Di- 
vine Proviilence  can  be  perpetually  act- 
I  Im  and  effectual  in  the  world  and  in 
human  affaiiii  ?  The  Phydcal  forces  of 
the  universe  seem  to  be  determined  in 
their  action  by  fixed  invariable  laws; 
and  its  Spiritual  forces,  itd  moral  agen- 
cies^ are  firee,  and  cannot  be  irresistibly 
determined  by  any  external  power,  nat- 
ufml  or  fiQpematuraL 

In  what  way!^  then,  can  this  perpetual 
Divine  intervention  be  effective  ? 

Let  us  try  to  see. 

As  to  Physical  forces— we  are  to  recol- 
lect that  their  cxlateocc  and  laws  are  not 
like  those  veritieis  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  perfect  sciences.  The  fundamen- 
tal tniths  which  mathematics,  logic,  and 
morals  assume  and  proceed  upon,  are 
true  not  because  God  has  made  them  so ; 
they  are  so  solely  because  they  are  so. 
0od  or  no  God  (with  reverence  l^e  it 
said),  right  is  right  because  it  is  right, 
wrong  is  wrong  because  it  ia  wrong; 
right  ought  always  to  be  done  because 
it  ought,  wrong  ought  never  to  be  done 
becauise  it  ought  not.  These  are  reali- 
ties of  truth  which  God  did  not  create, 
and  cannot  destroy  ;  they  are  coeternal 
with  himself  and  as  necessary  as  His 
own  existence,  and  are  the  eternal  laws 
of  His  own  action.  To  say  the  whole 
thiug  in  a  single  word — the  only  single 
word  that  goe^  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter — they  are  absolute. 

But  physical  forces  are  not  absolute ; 
they  do  not  exist  solely  because  they 
exist.  Their  existence  is  assumed  by 
the  human  mind  as  catts^i  of  what  we 
call  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  yet,  for 
aught  that  we  can  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  tie  only  the  direct 
and  immediate  action  of  Divine  Power. 
Borne  philosophers  have  held  them  to 
he  so.  I  do  not  stiy  they  are  so  ;  I  do 
not  believe  they  are ;  but  I  say  that  the 
demoDstration  of  the  contrary  is  impos- 


sible. But  if  they  are,  as  I  believe, 
distinct  ft-om  God,  they  are  creations 
of  Gody  coeval  with  the  creation  of 
matter. 

Moreover,  the  laws  of  thcee  forcee — 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature — so  far 
as  we  know  thorn,  are  euipincal ;  they 
are  generalizations  from  an  observation  i 
of  particuhire  which  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed ;   and  their  in  variableness  is  an  aa-  I 
sumption    resting  upon    an  inductionj 
which,  however  satisfoctory,  is  nee 
rily  imperfect.     There  is  no  necessary! 
contradiction    in  suppodng  that    any] 
given  phenomena  may  be  the  product! 
of  other  forces   and  other  laws  than  j 
what  we  now  call  the  forces  and  laws  1 
of  Nature;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do-' 
monstrate  the  contrary. 

The  forcas  and  laws  of  Nature  being, 
then,  the  creatures  of  God  and  expres- 
sions of  His  will,  they  are  under  His 
perpetual,  absolute  control.   It  is  absurd 
to  say  He   cannot,  and  im possible    to 
demonstrate  that  He  will  not  and  d<3€8  | 
not,   act  immediately  in    and    among  [ 
ttiem,  through  them,  upon  them,  against  I 
them,  over  them,  and  without  them. 

And — what  is  most  to  the  present  I 
purpose  to  observe — it  is  absurd  to  say 
He  cannot,  and  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  Ho  will  not  and  does  not,  so 
control  the  forces  of  Nature,  aa^  through 
their  agency  and  without  luiy  apparent 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  to  ao- 
compliali  special  efftxits  in  Nature  sub-  J 
servient  to  the  moral  purposes  of  His 
intervention  in  human  history.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  possible  general 
way  of  Hia  providential  action  in  the 
physical  universic. 

It  is  in  this  fdth  that  mankind  make 
prayers  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
absurd  to  make.  In  this  faith  all  nan  1 
tions  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  lifted 
up  the  voice  of  supplication  to  the  Moat 
High  in  all  sufferings  and  perils  by  sea 
or  land,  in  times  of  pestilence  and 
drought,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  in  all 
great  crises  of  nations;  in  this  faith 
they  have  lifted  up,  in  thronged  tem- 
ples, the  voice  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  for  vie-  \ 
tones  on  laud  and  sea,  for  wicked  rebel- 
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lion  crushed  and  tlie  triumpli  of  the 
righteous  cause ;— all  which  is  aa  ra- 
tional  aa  it  ia  instinctive,  if  there  be  a 
God  that  rules  the  sea  and  the  winds, 
and  whose  will  all  thepowera  oF  Nature 
hasteu  to  obey.  Even  the  scientific 
skeptic,  who  docs  not  admit  the  hy- 
pothesifl  on  which  such  prayers  and 
thanks  proceed,  will,  if  he  be  a  just  and 
candid  thinker,  admit  that  ihey  arc 
simply  the  rational  result  of  such  a 
fidth ;  and  therefore  no  one  but  a  shal- 
low-hc5ade<l  and  bad-hearted  man  can 
find  in  them  matter  for  sneer  or  jeer. 

So  much  as  to  the  way  and  method 
of  God^s  providential  inteiTention  m 
the  ephero  of  Physical  forces. 

Now,  as  to  the  action  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence upon  Spiritual  forces — upon  the 
will  of  His  rational  and  moral  croatures. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  free  wnll  of 
man,  though  not  subject  to  irresistible 
force,  is  open  to  the  influence  both  i)f 
physical  and  of  moral  motives,  and  that 
all  the  resources  of  such  influence  arc  at 
the  command  of  God.  He  can  so  order 
and  combine  all  external  circumstances 
and  events  aa  to  restrain  or  thwart 
man's  outward  actionn  and  aims;  He 
can  alsii  fti>eiik  perfluasively  to  man's  in- 
TOOtt  mind  and  heart,  both  indirectly 
through  natural  or  human  agencies,  and 
directly  by  immediate  suggestion  and 
impression.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  set 
limits  to  the  influence  He  can  thus  exert 
over  the  will  of  His  rational  creatures 
without  vi(»lating  their  freedom. 

Kow,  what  human  reason  thtis  nmkes 
posfflblo  as  a  theory  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  affkins,  is  authenticated 
to  us  as  a  fact  and  a  method  by  Divine 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  liistory  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  is  the  special  pur- 
port of  the  most  ancient  historical  rec- 
ords. They  disclose  to  U8  the  idea  of 
Divine  Providence  as  the  Genius  of  Hu- 
man History ;  they  give  us  the  authentic 
application  of  the  idea  to  a  long  series 
of  national  events;  and  they  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that,  if  we  had  simi- 
lar commentaries  on  the  history  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  same  idea  an  rl  iNcurnrt  tin- 


plication  to  the  whole  course  of  Lumaa 
afliiirs  would  be  seen  with  equal  clear- 
ness. They  make  it  retisonably  neces- 
sary to  A  right  conception  of  hmnan 
history  that  we  should  recognise  the 
idea  of  Divine  Providence  even  where 
we  lack  the  clear  anthentic  Application 
of  the  idea  to  the  particulivr  interpreta- 
tion of  events. 

Now,  with  what  great  pur' 
Divine  Providence  tb  us  presi^  i  i  v 

in  and  Miind  the  visible  procoiaii^n  t>f 
human  events  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  with  a  purpos© 
that  connects  tho  historical  life  of  hu- 
manity with  the  history  of  the  universe 
at  large — and  that  a  rational  purpofto, 
A  universe  without  a  rational  end  of  its 
exist^juce  wouhl  bo  incompatible  with 
the  chamctor  of  Gixl  and  with  the  cxm- 
stitutii>u  «.>f  His  rational  ercatures. 

What  this  all-comprehending  Divine 
purpose  is,  we  should  not  perhaps  dare 
confidently  assert  unless  divinely  taught 
8till,  rcjuson  would  reasonably  suggest 
it  to  be  the  subjugation  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  Evil  Evil  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse of  the  Good  God.  The  Divine 
wisdom  of  its  permission  must  be  po^ 
tulated  in  any  theistic  theory  of  a  ra- 
tional universe,  whether  wc  are  able  or 
unable  to  explain  or  conceive  the  ^ 
dom  of  its  permififlion.  In  ten  thou 
things  the  undeniable  rests  upon 
inscrntftltln. 

But  Good  and  Evil  are  in 
eternal  opposition.    And  a  great  Strug 
gle  between  the  powers  of  Good  and  the 
powers  of  Evil,  conducted  by  the  Moil 
High  himself,  ^^ii  might  reasonably  as- 
sume to  be  the  deepest  inmost  aetisc  of 
the  history  of  the  universe,  and  so  of 
the  history  of  humanity.     Evil  is  the 
principle  of  reparations  dissension^  dis- 
cord, strife^  and  wretchedness ; 
ness  the  principle  of  union,  agreemca 
harmony,  peace,  and  blesscdne§*.     Ac-" 
cordingly  we  are   instnicted    that   Uie 
'*  gathering    together    in    one    of    aM 
things^*  into   a  universe  of  goodness, 
unity,  peace,  and  blessedness,  is  th 
comprehending  end  for  which  tbf 
loving  Father  preVideH  over  the  great 
drjuTia  ofthi^  hinhnv  nfthe  universe. 
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SubonliDAte  to  thiB,  or  rather  included 
in  it»  wo  might  reasonably  presume,  and 
we  are  bo  instructedf  that  the  BpecUl 
purpose  of  Divine  intervention  in  hu- 
man aflkirs  li  the  discipUnnry  education 
of  the  human  rac«,  and  ita  advancement 
towards  that  full  and  perfect  rational 
devtflopntent  which  man's  spiritual  con- 
stitution makes  possible,  and  after 
which  the  instincts  of  man'a  reason  and 
conscience  impel  him  to  strive.  For 
this  end,  the  Most  High  dispenses  to 
nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  pros- 
perities and  adversitieg,  rewards  and 
pujiishments ;  making  tbem,  for  the 
most  part,  the  fruit  of  their  own  con- 
duct, yet  all  ordered  by  His  own  wise 
love,  to  teach  them  needful  lesaona  for 
their  own  good,  and  for  the  profit  of 
humanity  at  large. 

Now,  13  not  this  view  of  Humanity, 
thus  watched  over  and  cared  for,  guard- 
ed and  guided  (if  so  it  will)  aloug  the 
pathway  to  its  high  rational,  its  noble, 
perfect  end,  by  Infinite  Goodness,  Wis- 
dom, Power — is  not  this  view  a  better 
one  than  Uie  dreary  spectacle  of  Human- 
ity forced  through  the  ages,  it  knows 
not  whither  or  why,  by  fatal  forces^ — 
man  a  machine,  and  an  impassive,  in- 
active, iueiorable  Looker-on  its  only 
God !  Which  of  the  two  Is  the  tniest 
Philo^opliy  of  History  I  leave  tor  you  to 
»ay. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done. 
Fhcthei-  huniunity— human  society — 
1  ever  actually  attain  its  normal  per- 
fection during  its  bistorical  lifetime  on 
the  earth ;  wbethor  tbo  age  of  reason 
will  ever  come  ; — is  a  question  which  I 
do  not  think  can  be  answered.  But  we 
can  tell  undiT  what  condition  alone  it 
will,  if  ever,  come.  When  a  pure  moral 
spirit — such,  for  instance,  as  tiiat  which 
[}hristianity  inculcates  and  inapireg,  and 
yhich  was  exampled  in  tbe  life  and 
iing  of  its  Founder — shall  have  bc- 
i  the  actuating  principle  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  in  individuals,  in  com- 
nninities,  in  nations,  and  in  the  brother- 
hood  of  nations ;  then,  and  not  imtil 
then,  will  the  age  of  reason,  the  millen- 
nium of  the  human  race,  have  come. 

The  age  of  reason  rightly  understood 


is  an  age  wherein  the  life  of  humanity 
is  a  truly  rational  life— a  life  of  moral 
freedom,  of  self-subjection  to  the  law  of 
duty ;  a  life  of  goodness,  justice,  love. 
The  present  age  has  been  called  the  age 
of  reason.  But  human  society  la  far 
enough  from  having  reached  the  Btand- 
ard  which  reason  conceives  and  com* 
mands  man  to  aspire  to. 

The  present  age  is  the  age  of  the 
worldly  understanding— of  intellect 
acute  and  clear,  sharp  and  shrewd,  and 
wonderfully  energetic  and  successful  in 
discovering,  inventing,  and  adapting 
earthly  means  to  earthly  ends — where- 
from  too  commonly  come  boundless  self- 
exaltation,  self-indulgence,  Bclf-wiU.  This 
forebodes  disaster  and  sharxi  correction 
in  the  coming  time,  and  especially  to 
our  nation,  unless  we  timely  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  perils  of  boundless 
power  over  Nature,  boundless  wealth 
and  boundless  democratic  self-will  The 
widest  territorial  expansion,  the  largest 
growth  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the 
most  aljsolutc  subjection  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  to  human  convenience,  the 
most  unlimited  extension  of  political 
rights — that  is,  of  self-will  in  the  con- 
trol of  political  affairs — all  these  to- 
gether can  never  of  themselves  make  a 
great  and  magnanimous  people.  You 
can  hare  a  nation  of  worldlings^  sharp 
and  thriving,  compelling  the  steam  to 
carry  them  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  soft- 
cushioned  "  palace-cars,'^  and  the  light- 
ning to  girdle  the  earth  with  their  mes- 
sages in  forty  seconds— but  a  nation  of 
mere  worldlings  stUl,  not  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  a  true  rational  life.  The 
higher  the  material  civili2ation  of  a 
nation,  the  more  indispensable  it  is  that 
its  civilization  should  be  pervaded  and 
sanctified  by  higher  spiritual  elements. 
Human  society  cannot,  any  more  than 
individual  man,  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  righteousness  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  the  only  true  life  of  a  nation  as  it 
is  of  individual  man, 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  notion  of  Vioa 
^so  lately  put  forth  among  ns  ivitliout 
mention  of  his  name — ^thiit  nations  are 
doomed,  by  fate  or  Providence,  to  spring 
up,  live  awhile,  decay  and  die,  one  after 
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auother,  in  an  etidless,  irresistible  suc- 
ceasion  of  *'  recorn^'^  or  cyclical  recur-' 
rencefi.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
tiling  in  tbo  coastitution  of  humanity^ 
or  iii  the  plaa  of  Providence,  which 
neocssurily  involves  the  decrepitude,  de- 
cay, and  final  diasolulion  of  our  nation^ 
or  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  I  he- 
Uevc  it  is^  under  God,  in  the  power  of 
this  greut  i>eople,  by  a  wise  and  right 
use  without  abuse  of  its  immense  phys* 
ical  powers  and  rce*>urce9,  by  an  uncor- 
nipt  and  patriotic  discharge  at  home 


of  the  sacred  duties  involved  In  tbo 
pofisesdon  of  such  political  rightfl  as 
our  institntiorm  give,  and  by  a  just  and 
magnanimous  policry  towards  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth, — in  short,  by  a  right- 
eous national  life  it  k  in  the  power  of 
this  people  to  live  on  with  an  undocay- 
ing  national  life  to  the  end  of  time,  In- 
augurating and  exampling  for  other 
nations  the  millennial  reign  (  i?* 

ness,  the  kingdom  of  God  <  li. 

On  the  part  and  duty  of  evtry  mdivid* 
ual  in  the  matter  I  need  not  dwcU. 


L    VISIT    TO    ST.    ALBAN'8,    NEW    YORK. 


A  KEMOnAimUK  FOR  FUTUUE  A:!3T:QnABIA3(a* 


I  HAD  heard  something,  in  the  talk  of 
the  dny,  of  the  cercmoninl  obsen*ances  at 
the  Protesbmt  Episcopal  Church  of  St, 
AJban ;  and  though  I  confess  being 
what  may  be  ctdlcd  an  old-fashioned 
churchinao,  on  principle  and  by  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
in  favor  of  any  considerable  departure 
Crom  the  usual  worship  of  the  Church, 
yet  I  determined  on  this  occasion  to 
be  strictly  impartial,  and  to  go  simply 
aa  an  observer,  a  "  looker-on  in  Vienna/* 
to  fte*>  what  these  things  might  be.  If 
the  reader  has  any  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject»  the  following  report  is  at  his 
service. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning,  then,  not 
long  ago,  I  viiiiited  the  "  Church  of  Bt. 
Alban."  It  is  Bituated  in  47th-6treet, 
near  Lexington  Avenue,  quite  beyond 
the  businesi*  portion  of  the  city,  and  is 
rather  a  plain-looking  brick  building, 
with  a  peake<-l  roof,  low,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  a  bell  on  the  gable  in 
front,  BuruKmntcd  by  a  cross.  I  arrived 
some  little  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  services,  and  had  an  oppor* 
tuuity  to  look  about  a  little,  and  note 
the  interior  arTangcmcnt«.  I  found  the 
church  to  be  cupuMe  of  hokling  about 
inn  hundred  and  fifty  wor»hippen»,  with 
plain  wooden  l»enchc8  for  tueat*  on  rjw^b 
fide  of  a  central  ai»le,  and  every  bench 


having  an  announcement  posted  npon 
it,  as  follows : 

"  The  seats  of  this  church  are  all  n%% 
on  the  following  conditions,  a  comfilS- 
ance  with  which  is  an  obligation  buiii* 
ing  on  each  person  occupying  a  sitting: 

"I.  To  behave  as  in  the  ptnrsence cf 
AiiMionTY  God. 

"  II.  Not  to  leave  tlic  church  iltifiiig 
service ;  remaining  until  the  clergy  and 
choiiaters  have  retired. 

**  III.  That  each  worshipper  shall  coa- 
tributc,  according  to  his  ability,  U>  thia 
collections,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
supporting  the  church.  The  poor  can 
give  little,  and  are  always  welcome ;  bul 
those  who  are  able  to  give  should  &0t 
be  willing  to  occupy  seals  (which  might 
be  availed  of  by  others),  without  con- 
tributing their  just  share  to  the  expcn^ 
sea." 

The  pulpit,  which  is  elevated  ooly 
three  or  four  steps,  stands  on  tho  left- 
hand  of  the  congregation,  close  to  and 
in  front  of  the  vestrj^-room  door  or  paft* 
sage.  The  stalls  adjoiu  the  orgim  in  a 
recess  on  the  vestry-room  eide,  with 
others  facing  them  on  the  opposite  side 
for  antiphonal  chanting  or  ^mpng. 
The  lectern,  or  stand  on  whir  ]^ 

is  placed,  for  reading  the  K  i>n 

the  right  side  opposite  the  puipit» 
TIhtc  is  no  nfading-dci^lc  d^r  kA^ii'T  tmrt* 
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'  tlie  service^  as  in  most  of  the  Epis- 
nl  churclies. 

The  armng€meDt3  of  tLe  chancel  oc- 
cupy c^noider&ble  space  for  a  building 
no  h&rgcr  than  thiB^  and  every  thing 
very  elaborate  and   oniamental.     It 

i  elerated  by  Bcveral  stcps^  and  inside 
the  mils  is  still  farther  raised,  so  as  to 
bring  the  commtmion  table,  or  altar, 
prominently  into  view.  This  altar  u 
very  large,  built  againat  tbe  rear  wall 
of  tbe  church,  with  a  super-altar,  hav- 
ing a  tall  gilded  cross  in  ltd  centre. 
The  dccorationa  on  the  wall  and  about 
the  chancel-window  are  of  the  most  ap- 
pmved  pattern,  drawn  frum  the  hlgh- 
tsJt  Authorities  in  ritualism  and  church 
decoration.  These  words,  in  beautiful 
old  English  letter,  crown,  as  it  wcre^ 
the  alt^ir  in  St,  Alban*» :  **^  He  that  eat- 
eth  Mc,  even  bo  Bhall  live  by  M£." 
(John  vi.  67.) 

On  either  side  of  the  large  gilded 
cross,  on  the  super-altar,  is  a  lofty  can- 
dlestick, with  a  canVlle  in  it,  about  acxen 
feet  high,  or  ]>erhaps  more.  Four  other 
candlesticks  not  quite  so  tall,  and  four 
Others  lc8«  lofty  than  these  again,  are 
on  each  side  of  the  altAr  by  the  wall ; 
and  standing  in  the  chancel,  some  little 
distance  from  tbe  wall,  on  the  right  and 
left  baud,  are  candclabras,  with  branches 
hobling  some  twenty  candles  each.  None 
of  these  were  lighted  when  I  entered. 
Soon  ai'ter,  the  bell  having  slopped  ring- 
ing, the  organ  began  a  voluntary,  on  a 
low  note,  introductory  to  the  opening 
of  the  service. 

Presently  the  introcessional  hymn  was 
begun,  and  then,  emergmg  from  the  ves* 
try-room  door  or  passage,  the  first  thing 
tieiblc  was  a  largr  wooden  cross,  which 
had  to  be  lowered  to  get  it  through 
the  pflSMge,  and  which,  when  elevated, 
renrthcd  some  six  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  small  boy  who  carried  it,  and  was, 
of  couFfte,  in  full  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  boy,  and  others  following,  had 
rm  white  robes  or  eurplicos.  Two  of  the 
hoys  carried  banners,  with  devices,  and 
oll^  with  a  number  of  adult  choris* 
ter^,  advanced  slowly  towards  the  chan* 
eel,  singing  the  introceasional.  Last  of 
ftll  came  the  three  .officiating  priests  or 


ministers,  with  purple-velvet,  crown- 
shaped  capa  on  their  heads,  and  white 
garments,  made  like  sacks,  and  orna- 
mented with  various  colors  and  sym- 
bols. Profound  obeisances  were  made 
towards  the  altar ;  the  hymn  wiis  ended ; 
the  choristers  took  their  places;  and  one 
of  the  priests,  on  arriving  in  frf-mt  of  the 
chancel-rail,  began  the  intoning  of  the 
Litany.  Morning  Prayer  had  been  said 
at  an  earlier  hour. 

The  Litany  was  said  as  in  the  Epid- 
copal  Prayer-Book,  directly  after  which> 
notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  "  The  Sodality  of" — exactly 
what  and  whom  I  did  not  catch  at  the 
time.  The  priests  then  retired  for  a 
space,  during  which  the  two  eandles  on 
the  altar,  and  the  branch  can^ilcss  on 
each  side  in  the  chancel,  were  lighted 
by  a  boy  having  a  long  stirk  or  pole 
with  a  light  on  the  end  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  boy  passed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  times  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
every  time  made,  or  attempted  to  make, 
an  obeisance,  but  it  was  not  with  any 
great  success.  The  frequent  repetition 
seemed  to  reduce  it  to  little  more  than 
the  "  fashionable  nod.** 

The  introit  was  one  of  the  psalms  of 
the  Psalter.  While  it  was  being  chant* 
ed,  the  priests  returned,  and  with  lowly 
bowings,  even  to  the  knee,  passed  with- 
in the  chancel  and  advanced  to  the  fri>nt 
of  the  altar.  The  Ante-Communion  was 
then  said,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  being 
read  by  different  persfms;  after  which 
notice  was  given  of  the  communion,  and 
^*a  high  celebration,'*  to  oce^ir  during 
the  week.  The  people  stood  up,  and 
remained  standing,  while  one  of  tho 
priests  left  the  chancel,  proceeded  to 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  crossing  himself, 
said,  *'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Bon,  and  of  tho  Holy  Ghost* 
Amen.^^ 

The  congregation  being  seated  again, 
a  discourse  followed,  about  twenty  min- 
utes long^  earnest  in  tone  and  manner, 
and  with  much  good  exhortation  in  it. 
Some  of  the  preacher^s  figures  were 
rather  startling,  espedalty  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  be  told  his 
hearers  of  "  the  bleeding  hands  of  the 
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Almighty  "  offering  tbem  ChTist's  flesh 
to  eat,  and  Christ's  blood  to  diiDk-  The 
homily  ended  with  the  priest's  turning 
to  tho  altar,  and  sayings  *'  Glor}'  be  to 
the  Futhcr,  aad  to  the  Son»  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  He  then  went  back  to 
the  chancel,  where  the  others  had  been 
Bitting,  caps  on,  to  listen  to  thy  tlia- 
couriJe. 

The  pUtes  were  next  pai»ed  around, 
and  the  alms,  Ijeing  colJected,  were 
phiced  on  the  altur.  Then,  from  a  side 
tttbli;  on  the  right,  the  two  boy3  on  duty 
iu  the  chancel  handed  to  the  prie-st  the 
vessels  containing  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  wi-re  placed  on  the  altar  The 
reinaiuiiig  candles  were  then  lighted. 
After  thU  the  communion  service  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  when  the  oflSciating  priest 
faced  the  congregation,  to  say  the  ex* 
hortalion,  &c,,  one  of  the  others,  a  step 
below  him,  held  the  book  open  for  him 
to  read  from,  thus  serving,  as  it  were, 
for  a  read  ing*stand.  W 1  ic re ver  possi  blc» 
the  priests  studiously  preserved  a  posi* 
lion  with  their  hacks  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  part  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice where  the  bread  and  wine  are  con- 
secrated, the  officiating  prit^t  said  the 
words  in  silence;  in  like  manner,  when 
he  partook  of  the  sacrament  himself,  it 
was  done  in  entire  silence,  with  cross- 
ings and  tJie  lowliest  of  knt?eling  and 
postures  of  adoration.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  be  at  all  learned  in  the  mean- 
ing of  tho  rubrics  in  t!ie  Prayer-Book, 
I  ventxire  to  think  the  language  in  re* 
gard  to  this  part  of  the  service  to  bo 
plain  enough,  and  to  require  that  the 
officiating  minister  shall  say  it  all  open- 
ly, and  in  the  presence  of  the  people ; 
ao  that  they  can  see  or  witness  what  is 
dontj  by  him  on  every  such  Bolomn  oc- 
casion. But  at  St.  Alban's  the  priests 
had  their  faces  to  the  altar  and  backs 
to  the  congregation,  and  thus  it  was 
liardly  possible  to  see  any  thing,  and 
be  sure  of  what  was  done  or  left  un- 
0ne. 

large  i>ortion  of  the  congregation 

"ow  went  fonvard  to  the  chanceUrails, 

along  or  on  top  of  which  were  napkins  or 

cloths,  placed  so  as  to  prevent  a  single 

cnimb,  or  a  single  drop,  falling  to  the 


floor.  While  the  people  wen?  rngagwi 
in  kneeling  at  the  rails,  the  priuivt:*  ri*- 
mained  standing  and  hoidiug  alnfi  (lie 
paten  and  chalice,  with  their  con  lent  a, 
for  reverent  and  profound  admtratioD, 
The  administration  of  the  wvcrjuueat 
was  as  is  usual  in  the  Episcopal  C'hurK'h, 
save  that  the  first  part  of  the  wordj 
('*  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
"  thtj  blood  of  our  Lord  Jcsua  Chmt ") 
was  said  when  the  brmid  or  wiae  wiia 
given  to  each  communicfuit,  and  the 
latter  (^"^  take  and  eat  this,"  **  drink 
this'')  was  said  to  three  or  four  tugKhef, 
The  cup,  too,  was  rctaineil  in  the  handi 
of  the  priest,  and  not  '*  delivered  ''  into 
the  hands  of  the  communicant 

When  all  had  gone  for^'artl  w  bo  wish- 
ed to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supptjr,  the 
vessels  were  replaced  on  the  altar  and 
carefully  covered,  the  concluding  t^- 
era  were  intoned,  the  Gloria  in 
was  chanted,  and  the  parting  uix'. 
ing  was  given.  After  a  few*  inomcj 
the  whole  congregation  stood  up, 
remained  standing,  while  the  priests, 
having  received  water  from  the  hoya, 
with  napkins,  carefully  cleansed  and 
wiped  the  vessels,  giving  thera  to  the 
boys  to  place  on  the  side  tabic.  The 
little  fellow  took  up  the  bigcn:)as  again, 
the  others  gathered  in  line,  with  the 
older  choristers,  and  slowly  moving, 
with  music,  to  the  passage  at  the  side, 
the  priests  finally  disappcar»Hl  lu  the 
vestrj'. 

The  service  on  this  ooctidoti  occupied 
exactly  two  hours,  afler  which  th*^  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  go  their  way  and 
profit  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heanl. 

The  congregation  in  general  wef^ 
quiet,  attentive,  and  disposed  to  join  ta 
the  services.  A  large  portion  wore,  I 
think,  visitors,  rlrawn  by  curiosity,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  strange  and  novd 
thingg,  as  they  seemed,  in  an  Episcopal 
church.  Among  the  regular  attendania, 
I  could  not  but  notice  several  near  ino 
who  were  exccetliagly  devout,  making 
obeisances  at  the  recurrence  of  tht?  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Olaria  Patri^  and 
on  other  occtvsions,  even  to  th^  bowing 
down  to  the  very  floor.    Man  ?- 

self|  not  initiated  as  to  the   .  X 
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'  oT>ci9aace,  could  not  do  what 
'  others  do,  and  could  be  only 
9-0 n^  rather  than  partakers  in  the 
itl  complete  Beryices  as  they  are 

and  performed  by  the  pricBts 
eople  of  St.  Albania,  As  I  waa 
»  the  chnrch,  I  heard  several  ex- 
ms  of  surprise  and  wonder  on  the 
r  those  who  had  never  witnessed 
ing  of  this  kind  before,  and  who, 
Id-faahioned  notions  and  habits, 

Episcopal  churches  generally, 
1  to  be  not  a  little  perplexed  as 
erexinto  all  this  would  grow.  It 
o  much  to  expect  that  they  should 

0  to  und<a^tand  or  appreciate  the 
id  advanced   ritualistic  position 

Albtm^s;  for  that  requires  an 
ntance  with  the  details  of  the 
t,  and  a  training  in  the  obsenr* 
>f  earlier  rituals,  far  beyond  what 
t  of  a  thousand  in  the  Episcopal 

1  haa  any  notion  of.    It  was  no 
of  astonishment,  therefore ^  to 

he  charge  of  **  popery,"  folly,  ex- 
Mice,  &c.,  made  freely  against  St. 
B|  and  to  observe  among  visitors 
3g  disposition  to  condemn  what 
iw  and  heard,  because  it  was  all 
5  them,  all  contrary  to  the  prac- 

0  which  they  had  become  accus- 
,  all  unauthorized,  as  they  un* 
ingly  concluded^  and   all,  to  an 

tlookeron,  very  much  resem- 
e    public    performances    in   a 

1  Catholic  church. 

ny  walk  homeward,!  had  abund- 
aure  for  thinking  over  the  matter^ 
jnsidcring  some  of  its  points  of 
it  and  possible  importance  at  the 
t  day.  RecurnDg  to  the  state 
Dndition  of  thiugs,  quite  in  the 
ction  of  middle-aged  men,  it  is 
that  a  great  change  has  taken 
in  the  metropolis  in  respect  to 
MS  and  pbces  of  public  worship. 
Brk  has  grown  with  marvellous 
B  wealth  and  luxury,  and  as  its 
IS  have  become  rich,  they  hare 
i  houses  to  dwell  in  which  may 
::e'i  palaces  for  the  elegance  and 
which  b<:4ong  to  them.  In 
ays,  the  merchant  had  his  bnsi- 
fthe  first  floor,  and  his  family 


occnpied  the  rest  of  the  building  for  a 
residence ;  in  those  days,  too.  New 
York  was  a  good-^Lzed  town,  doing  a 
fair  business,  and  all  within  a  inile  and 
a  half  of  the  Battery.  Kow,  massive 
warehouses,  five,  six,  seven  stories  high, 
solely  for  bui^iness  purposes ;  now,  splen- 
did residences  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city ;  now,  mile  after  mile  devoted  to 
trade  and  commerco,  as  well  as  art  and 
beauty,  show  what  giant  strides  the  me- 
tropolis has  made.  Of  course,  churches 
have  shared  in  this  change.  The  former 
bam-like  structures  of  a  prcoe<ling  gene- 
ration, with  square  windows  and  groen 
blinds,  without  decoration  or  taste,  in- 
side or  out,  and  the  farthest  remove 
from  any  thing  ornamental  or  beautilXil, 
have  disappeared  ;  and  us  the  churches 
and  congregations  have  moved  "  up- 
town," professional  artthiiccts  have  been 
employed,  and  ta^ttful  edifices  erected 
of  the  Gothic  and  other  styles,  cruci- 
form in  shape,  with  towers  and  spires 
reaching  up  into  the  sky,  with  elegant 
windows,  crosses,  and  symbols,  inter- 
nally evidencing  the  growth  of  the  les- 
tlictic  element  in  our  advancing  civili- 
zation, Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  single 
churches.  One  church  in  New  York — 
St.  George's — has  a  most  magnificently 
decorated  interior,  the  painting  of  which 
alone  is  said  to  have  cost  $25,000 ;  and, 
to  a  vei-y  large  extent,  art  and  taste 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  rearing 
and  adorning  the  temples  devotetl  to 
God^s  worship  and  service,  so  as  to 
render  them  somewhat  proportioned  in 
splendor  and  comfort  to  the  private 
residences  of  those  who  attend  them. 

It  struck  me,  however,  as  rather  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  that,  althouph  we 
have  in  our  city  a  large  number  of  noble 
and  imposing  church  edifices,  still  the 
order  atid  performance  of  public  service 
have  retained,  almost  everywhere,  the 
simplicity  of  half  a  century  ago.  In 
this  respect,  the  change  has  been  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  example, 
the  same  plain  surplice,  bands,  and 
gown,  which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers,  are  still  the  prevailing 
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garments,  without  decoratiou  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  fonn  and  arrangements 
of  the  service,  nor  any  as  to  post  ores, 
places^  and  modes  of  going  throngh 
with  it  Church  music,  it  is  true,  is 
much  improved,  and  organs  and  trained 
clioirs  arc  everywhere  to  be  found. 
But  there  is,  as  yet,  no  general  attempt 
to  introduce  the  highly  adorned  gar- 
ments, the  stately  proccaaions,  the  awe- 
inspiring  ayml>ol3,  the  crucifixes,  ban- 
ners, pictures,  and  the  like  ecclesiastical 
furniture  and  upholstery.  The  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  a  whole,  appears  to 
shrink  from  these  exhibitions,  and  deems 
it  enough  to  have  beautiful  and  striking 
tem plea,  like  fit  George's,  Grace  Church, 
and  others,  without  bringing  in  the 
ceremonial  observances  which  ritualists, 
as  they  arc  called,  arc  advocating  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  with 
considerable  force  and  persistency. 

It  would  Ije  out  of  place  here,  of 
course,  to  undertake  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  venture  to  pronounce  upon 
the  points  in  dispute^  between  the  rit^ 
ualists  and  the  quiet^i  non  motere  portion 
of  Episcopalians.  The  ritualiBts  urge 
strongly  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
irapreasivenesa  and  force  of  religious 
worship,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  masses,  who  must  (whatever  public 
education  may  effect)  be  reached  mainly 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing; and  they  strive  to  accomplish  this 
by  an  increase  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances ;  by  the  free  use  of  syniboHc  rep- 
resentations, as  lights,  crucifixes,  in- 
oenaef  pictures,  &c. ;  by  the  clothing  of 
th#  priests  and  ministers  in  rich  and 
▼ariegated  garments ;  by  giving  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  most  awful  of  mysteries;  by  cm- 


ploying  processions,  grand  music,  and 
the  like;  in  short,  by  any  thing  and 
every  thing  which  shaU  strike  men^s 
senses  with  awe-inspiring  thought*,  and 
add  to  the  solemnity,  grandeur,  and 
majesty  of  the  public  worship  of  GcmI, 
The  anti-ritualists  urge,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  these  thintj  ird 

and  out  of  place  and  time,  4  lo 

the  dark  ages,  obscuring  the  biiuplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  contrary  to  law,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principks  of 
Protestant  ism,  mischievously  nMsimilat- 
ing  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Rnnian 
in  appearance,  with  the  further  Inten- 
tion of  bringing  it  to  Roman  o1>edieooQ 
in  doctrine  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himftelt 
Duvm  *w«i,  nan  (EtiijniB,  Apart  IVom  nil 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  law  or  vio" 
ladon  of  law,  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency, ritualism,  it  must  be  admittwl,  hfts 
made  progress,  and  may  be  dtstined 
to  make  still  greater ;  and,  from  various 
significant  indications  in  the  rtUgioos 
world,  it  would  appear  that  Protcstaut 
churches,  especially  in  cities,  have  l>cgua 
to  find  that  the  stem,  hard,  bald  pys- 
tem  of  worship  and  service  l>equeath«l 
to  them  by  their  Puritan  fortruthen>, 
does  not  suffice  for  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  or,  at  least,  does  not  adrcjuatd/ 
meet  tho  longings  of  certain  pcDpk, 
who,  having  secured  noble  anrl  ham* 
tiful  temples  iu  which  to  otl, 

now  desire  other  things  in  k  —  ^  lere- 
with. 

But  how  far  all  tills  is  to  go ;  wImiI 
are  the  proper  proportions  of  ceremo- 
nial and  ritualistic  observances ;  vlnl 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  to  be  left  tindone 
— ^thesc  are  points  which  it  is  not  B^ 
pronnce  to  discuss ;  and  so,  1  Imro  (be 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  otbcra 
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I  SAW  Rouquctte  pretty  frequently  at 
the  Kmsaai  Young  Wechsler  stuck  to 
him  like  a  burr,  but  the  cloacst  surveil- 
lance Ujat  could  bm  maintaineil  upon 
liLnif  without  arousing  hid  eufipiclon, 
failed  to  elicit  any  thing  of  hia  doings. 
He  still  played  with  varying  sucCL^sSf 
but  ha- 1  not  repaid  the  borrowed  money. 
Did  he  work  alone  in  the  minion  that 
bad  been  entrusted  to  him^  or  had  ho 
asBOciatea  ;  It  seemed  scarcely  Likely 
tltat  nn  aU'air  of  such  consequence 
should  be  pliiced  in  the  bands  of  a 
single  agent,  but  though  we  tried  all 
nge&ns  to  discover  such  confederates, 
every  effort  proved  unavailing.  There 
aeexued  to  be  no  one  with  whom  he  was 
iularly  in  intercourse ;  he  had  no 
CDS,  scarcely  any  acquaintances, 
room  in  his  hotel  was  occupied 
merely  as  a  sleeping  apjirtment^  and  he 
lived,  like  all  the  world,  out  of  doors. 
I  e(»uld  make  nothing  of  him.  His  iu* 
icrutable  face  preserved  always  its  tran- 
quil expresaion ;  his  demeanor  was  gen- 
tlemanly, a  little  reserved  and  quiet, 
but  in  no  respect  differing  from  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  person  in  his 
mpittcd  condition. 

There  were  times  when  a  tormenting 
fltupiciou  beset  me  thai  I  had  been  too 
haity  in  rendering  a  verdict  upon  dr- 
cnm&tantial  evidence;  that  I  was,  in 
fact,  pursuing  a  phantom  of  my  own 
creation  in  the  pewon  of  a  coramon- 
piace  French  broker ;  but  a  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  path  I  had  enicrod 
upon,  before  at  least  being  certain  that 
it  was  a  wrong  one,  kept  me  in  it,  hop- 
iug  againet  hope. 

When  I  think,  now,  of  the  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  this  man  has 
cost  me,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
wrought  bis  discomfiture  almost  equals 
the  greater  results  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  question  the  Connt  and 


I  asked  ouiBelves  with  the  greatest  so- 
licitude, namely,  What  had  been  done 
with  the  papers  ?  Had  they  been  trans- 
mitted at  once  to  the  cipher- bureau  at 
8t  Petersburg,  or  were  those  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  them  sufficiently 
skilled  to  undertake  the  deciphering  of 
their  contents  ?  It  was  a  doubtful  point. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  inclined  to 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  parties 
who  had  carried  off  the  packet  had 
retained  it  in  their  hands,  to  make  im- 
mediate use  of  it  should  occasion  re- 
quire. Perhaps  the  wish  was  father  to 
this  conclusion  ;  for  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  the  capital^  of  what  avail  were  our 
efforts? 

All  this  time,  too,  we  were  both 
obliged  to  meet  our  fHenda  as  usual, 
appear  on  the  drive,  and  at  the  opera ; 
chat  at  the  spring,  in  the  morning,  ivith 
our  ordinary  cheerf nines-?,  and  move 
through  thesaloons  of  the  Kuraaal  with 
the  same  equaniniity  as  over.  I  came 
through  the  ordeal.  I  even  called  on 
the  Princess  Vareda,  and  was  cordially 
received ;  but,  calmly  as  I  sit  here  and 
tell  you,  I  never  was  so  near  madness 
before  ;  and  to  this  day  the  mention  of 
Russia,  or  any  thing  Russian,  strikes  a 
cold  chill  to  my  lieart  For  the  poor 
Count,  ho  was  worn  to  a  shadow  by  the 
terrible  weight  of  suspense  and  dread 
that  pressed  upon  him,  and  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  supported  it  many  days 
longer.  Matters  were  at  this  stand-still, 
when  one  evening,  as  I  was  strolling 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  beginning 
to  revolve  the  expediency  of  leaving 
this  Bcent,  evidently  growing  cold,  and 
taking  up  a  new  plan  of  action,  I  saw 
young  Wechsler  approaching  me  with  a 
beaming  countenance*  He  put  a  letter 
in  my  hand*  It  was  addressed  to 
" Levi /r^nw,  Frankfort;^  in  Ui>Uf\u^U.<i% 
hand. 
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"WTiat  IB  this?— how  did  you  get 

it?" 

**  Pretty  cleverly,  I  flatter  myself,"  he 
repUtHl.  "  I  have  been  dining  with  our 
duar  Rouquelte.  At  dinner  he  took  out 
hj3  pocket-book^  and  said  be  could  now 
repay  lue  what  he  bad  borrowed,  with 
raany  thanks  for  the  loan.  It  struck  me 
all  at  onec  that  the  pocket-bouk  might 
ConUin  something  imporUnt  to  us ; 
and,  with  this  idea,  I  l*ethought  me  of 
QD  old  fencing  trick  to  throw  iia  adver- 
sary off  bis  guard.  Press  him  hard  with 
a  succession  of  thrusts,  and,  when  his 
attention  is  quite  engaged  iu  rapid  par- 
rying, suddenly  drop  your  point,  and 
»biiut  fall  in  bis  face,  Ue  ine\4tably 
drops  bis  point  also,  and  stands  for  an 
instant  utterly  confounded ;  tbut  instant 
you  havi?  him  at  your  mercy.  To  apply 
this  stratagem  was  cayy  enough,  I  start- 
ed suddenly  to  my  feet  with  a  howl, 
sweeping  m^*  plate  with  a  crash  to  the 
Hoor.  I  never  saw  a  man  more  com- 
pletely startled.  lie  dropped  the  poek- 
ct-book,  and  stared  at  mo  with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  but  recovered  his 
Belf-possess<i(jn,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  8o  iinmediiitely,  that,  quick  as  I 
was,  he  was  beforehand  witb  me,  and  I 
only  secured  this  letter,  which  dropped 
out  of  it  and  fell  under  my  chair,  I 
apologized  for  disturbing  him,  and  ex- 
plained that  I  bad  been  taken  with  a 
violent  cramp  in  the  stomach,  to  which 
I  was  subject  at  times,  and  which  I 
made  an  excuse  for  soon  taking  leave 
of  him.  As  to  what  this  letter  is,  I  do 
not  know ;  I  liave  brought  it  right  to 
you,  to  see  for  yourself," 

I  had  broken  the  seal  and  run  over 
the  cx>n tents  of  the  enclosure  before  he 
came  to  the  end  of  this  account.  It 
was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a 
Jew-broker  of  Paris  to  the  Messrs.  Levi, 
A  Jewish  firm  of  high  standing  iti 
Frankfort,  al biding  to  a  revolutionary 
agitation  iu  Poland,  sounding  them  as 
to  their  sentiments  upon  the  matter, 
and  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Jews 
of  Poland  were  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy, inasmuch  as  the  writer  contem- 
plated  waking  a  loan  to  some  brother 
Igj-ae}it4!s  in   Wurmw^  and  Icaverl  Umt 


political  disturbances  might  hStct  se> 
curities. 

Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  lost  packet,  I  could  not 
determine  how  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  plot  this  letter  revealed  ;  hut 
when  I  showed  it  to  the  Count,  he  rt*- 
assured  me.  There  had  been,  he  cii3d| 
a  few  letters  iu  the  packet  not  in 
cipher,  addressed  to  some  of  the  mo§t 
influentiul  Polish  Jews  wliom  the  revo* 
lutionists  were  seeking  to  draw  into  the 
plot,  since  they  were  possessors  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  winilth  of 
the  country,  and  of  nearly  all  the  ready 
money. 

The  Russian  Government  was  fully 
aware  of  the  itnportance  of  the  stand 
taken  by  the  nMion  to  the  success  of 
any  inovenvL^nt  of  the  nobles;  i&od  the 
first  step  he  should  have  eicpected  from 
them  was  an  attemj^t  to  aBcertuiii  how 
deeply  the  Jews  were  interested  in  tho 
projected  conspiracy. 

We  drew  two  conclusions  from  the 
letter :  firsts  we  were  strongly  confirmed 
in  our  original  belief  that  the  packet 
had  been  retained  at  Wiesbaden ;  and 
second,  tbat  our  adversaricf^  having,  as 
they  thought,  the  game  in  their  hands, 
were  not  troubling  themselves  with  nn- 
ncoessary  hurry,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  they  bad  probably  not  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  cipher. 

That  Rouquette^  as  we  contiuned  to 
call  him  for  convenience  sake,  eluinld 
not  be  led  to  suspect  Anton  on  missing 
his  letter,  that  young  man,  whom  we 
did  not  fail  to  compliment  on  his  Tiold 
expedient  for  obtaining  it,  quietly  drofi- 
ped  it  again  in  the  n^taurant  uniler  the 
tftljlo  at  which  they  had  been  Eittiug. 
Luckily,  it  had  been  sealed  i  a 

gold  piece,  and  I  had  no  .  in 

restoring  its  untouched  npp 

I  now  punBUcd  the  search  v- 

ed  rigor.     I  slept  none,  ate  :  k- 

ed  incessantly;  for  every  th  ^  at 

stake,  and  no  tln^e  was  to  bo  lost  Uo* 
der  my  direction,  Herr  Wechsler  guvs 
information  to  the  police  of  hi^  1&$m  of 
some  valuabh*  lettvm  and  paprrv^  ilO- 
p(»sited  witU  htm,  he  «iud«  Inr  a  laily  Df 
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that  lie  Imd  roason  to  saspect  a  pcrenn 
calling  himself  Rouquette  of  httviiig 
stolen  llienu 

They  ransacked  hia  apartment,  and 
all  Uia  goads  and  chnttel;*;  mn  their 
long  needle/?  into  the  cushions  and  win- 
dow-curtains ;  looked  behind  thcj  wain- 
and  under  the  carpet ;  took  the 
out  of  the  mirrorii,  and  turned  the 
ftifnituTG  completely  ini<ide  out ;  but  in 
no  pofisiMc  or  impossible  place  was  any 
paper  discoyered.  They  were  forever 
on  tlie  wrong  track ;  taking  up  some 
new  plan  every  day^  to  be  abandoned 
the  next,  and  all  leading  to  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  wn'ser  to  begin  at  the  other 
end,— instead  of  trying  to  find  the 
papers  by  direct  eeareli,  to  investigate 
the  plan  of  their  purloining,  and  see  if 
a  comprehension  of  that  would  not  re- 
veal their  present  whereabouts.  The 
clerk's  story  ma<le  it  all  clcjir  enough, 
save  in  one  important  particular,  which, 
the  more  I  thought  it  over,  puzzled  mc 
the  more. 

The  moment  the  candle  had  dropped 
into  the  safe,  was  unrlonbtedly  the  one 
10  which    Rouquetto    had  seized    the 

kket  and  gotten    posseaaion   of   the 

rkct ;  but  how  had  he  contrived  to 
inlock  it  and  relock  it  t  Where  had  he 
found  a  key  ?  The  Count  was  positive 
that  hh  key  had  never  left  his  person. 

^*  Tliink/*  I  said  ;  "  remember  your 
attack  of  vertigo,  the  day  before,  at  the 
Princess  Vareda's;  could  it  not  have 
been  taken  from  you  then,  while  you 
W4TC  unconscious,  by  some  Russian 
a^nt  of  police  who  had  followed  you 
thither,  and  entered  the  hou&e  under 
iiome  disguise  ? " 

"  No;*  he  ansiwered  ;  "  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  actually  insensible  only  a  few 
nda,  and  my  ^t  impulcR,  on  recov- 
f,  was  to  feci  for  my  key.  It  was 
dftfe  in  its  usual  place.*' 

It  waa  not  encouraging  to  fiud  the 
tmil  90  well  covered  up ;  but  at  any 
rate,  it  was  certain  that  Rouquctte  had 
had  a  key ;  if  not  the  one  I  held  in  my 
hand,  some  other,  and  that  its  exact 
counterpart  \  for  the  lock  was  of  odd, 
old-fashioned  make,  and  no  ordinary 


locksmith's  pick  would    have  opened 
it 

Bo  I  put  the  key  into  my  pocket,  and, 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  or  expec- 
tation, prcs<?ntcd  myself  in  the  shop  of 
one  Enist  Brenner,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
moDopoIy  of  locksmithing  in  VVioj*- 
baden.  He  was  a  little  man,  with  a 
shock  head  and  an  overwhelming  polite- 
ness of  manner.  I  asked  to  look  at  some 
pistols^  esLamined  several  of  various  con- 
struction with  minuteness^  and  showed 
great  interest  in  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  small-arms,  all  the  time  taking 
his  mental  measure,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  shop.  When  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  proceed,  I  threw  him  into 
a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  civility  by  buying 
a  pair  of  hia  most  expensive  and  most 
ugly  weapons,  and  then  suddenly  drew 
the  Count's  key  from  my  pocket, 

"  I  suppose  you  make  duplicates  of 
small  keys  ?  "  I  said.  **  Can  5*ou  make 
one  of  this?*' 

He  looked  at  the  key,  and  then  at  me 
in  some  surprise. 

"  You  want  a  duplicate  of  this  key, 
mein  Uerr  /  is  it  yours  '/  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  What  is  it  astonishes 
you  ?  have  you  seen  this  key  before  ?  " 

**  No ;  but  I  made  one  like  it  last 
week." 

^'  How  ?  without  having  acen  this  \ 
It  is  not  a  common  pattern," 

**  From  a  wax  impression,"  he  answer* 
cd,  simply. 

Ah  !  a  wax  impression  1  I  had  nm 
the  game  to  earth. 

I  held  the  little  man  with  a  look  of 
calm  severity  for  a  single  moment,  while 
I  hastily  determined  on  my  phm  of  ac- 
tion ;  then  dropped  the  key  into  my 
pocket*  and  sairl,  in  an  altered  tone : 

"  Herr  Brenner,  I  am  told  you  are  im 
honest  man,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe 
you  an  unconscious  inatrumeut  in  this 
villany,  or  I  should  not  have  corac  to 
you  in  this  way;  still,  when  a  lady's 
jewcl-caskct  is  opened  witli  a  false  key, 
and  rifled  of  its  contents,  one  is  apt  to 
ask  one's  self  what  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  transaction  fell  to  tlie  maker  of 
the  false  key.  In  brief^  this  afftd^  ^^\t^ 
an  ug\y  ftp\ietvt«^n^«i^c>T  ^ws.,  ^^^ri^r^^'^^ 
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the  PoHce,  have  no  very  lively  faith  in 
human  innocence,  and  you  might  find  it 
difficult  to  satiny  tbcm  of  yonra.  Be 
good  enough,  therefore,  to  ^ve  me  on 
exact  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  your  mAking  a  duplicate 
of  this  key." 

The  little  locksmitVa  eyes  opened 
T^  idc  with  horror  and  alarm ;  Ms  hair 
roi^  on  end,  and,  in  imagination,  he 
already  felt  the  hands  of  the  niinisterB 
of  justice  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Mother  uf  lleaveu,  TJiein  ifiwr,"  be 
iped,  "I  know  nothing  of  all  thia 
t  you  say ;  this  suspicion  is  aa  un- 
founded as  it  is  terrible,  I  will  gladly 
tell  you  all  I  can.  Laat  Wednesday,  a 
stranger  stepped  into  my  shop,  handed 
me  a  lump  of  soft  wax  stamped  with  an 
impression  of  a  cuiiously-fihaped  key, 
the  same  you  showed  me  a  moment  ago, 
and  desired  me  to  make  a  steol  key 
from  it  by  4  o'clock  that  afternoon,  at 
which  time  he  would  ciill  for  it.  I  ask- 
ed him  what  name  he  would  letive ;  but 
he  answered  with  impatience,  his  name 
was  nothing  to  me,  so  I  was  well  paiil 
for  my  work.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  arrived,  and  the  key  was  ready  for 
him/^ 

**  Was  he  a  tall,  dark  man,"  I  asked, 
with  long,  black  hair,  and  no  beard  ?  " 

The  large  head  shook  in  the  negative. 

"  Ko ;  a  young  man  of  medium  height, 
with  a  round,  Rusaian*looking  face,  and 
light  moustache,  speaking  German  with 
an  accent.    I  think,  from  his  dress,  he 

as  a  valet  or  footman.  He  wore  a 
en  cut-away  coat,  with  large  silver 
buttons,  and  white  waistcoat  and  pan- 
taloons."" 

Green  nnd  white  !  That  was  the  liv- 
ery of  3Iadajne  Varcda.  In  the  name  of 
all  the  Saints,  was  she—.  Xo,  I  could 
not  believe  it;  it  was  a  trick  of  this 
Rouqucttc's  to  throw  pursuit  off  the 
track*  And  yet,  who  else  could  lie  his 
confederate  ?  and  tliat  he  had  confede- 
rates I  had  been  convinced.  And  then, 
what  would  more  readily  explain  her 
ir  :ong  stay  at  the  Spa  ? 

*l  it  all  in  my  mind^  while  I 
ftnf;wtied,  *'  Ah,"  and  then  continued ; 

••  Tliis  is  all  you  have  to  say  ?    Take 
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time  to  thiiik,  that  any  future  account 
may  agree  with  what  you  have  told  me."^ 

The  unfortuDate  man  clasped  his 
hands.  ^  As  I  live^^^  he  cried,  **  tkia  if 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  BO  Ckr 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  knew  nothing,  2 
thought  nothing  of  the  use  he  woolcl 
make  of  the  key;  my  bosineas  ended 
with  forging  it.  lu  pity,  believe  me,*' 
he  added  imploringly,  ^^  I  am  poor,  ] 
am  honest ;  this  suspicion  desLroyB  me,** 

"  Very  well ;  if  further  investigatum 
establishes  the  tmth  of  your  statements^ 
you  need  fear  notliing.  But  if  you  were 
a  party  to  the  robbery,  you  wUi  hav« 
reason  to  repent  haiiug  rejected  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  lemeni  trcuLU 
meat  by  making  a  confession*" 

He  was  about  to  protest  his  innocence 
again,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  I  cut 
him  short  by  leaving  the  shop,  Uo  fob 
lowed  me  out,  and,  looking  back  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  could  Bee 
liim  still  standing  at  his  door,  plan] 
in  bewilderment  and  despair, 

I  wended  my  way  to  the  Ki 
pondering  the  discovery  I  had  made. 
If  Madame  Varcda  were  really  cammi»' 
doned  to  feri'ct  out  the  conspimcy,  she 
had  doubtless  employed  the  pretended 
Houquette  as  a  subordinate  ;  the  papeca 
would  then  be  in  her  keeping,  and  this 
explained  why  they  had  ni>t  been  found 
in  his  possession. 

But  I  felt  it  would  not  be  safe  to  em- 
ploy the  service®  of  the  police  to  seanch 
her  chateau,  as  they  had  rummaged 
Rouquette^s  hotel.  She  held  too  strong 
a  hand  against  us ;  it  would  be  hardly 
possible,  surrounded  as  she  was  Iry  her 
numerous  suite,  for  such  a  search  to  be 
made  without  her  knowledge ;  and  if 
it  failed  to  recover  the  papers,  it  would 
precipitate  her  action,  and  deprito  1U 
at  once  of  any  chance  of  success.  Cau- 
tion and  deliberation  were  impcrativclj' 
demanded.  I  must  feel  my  way|^  till  Si 
was  plain  enough  before  me  for  a  rapid 
rush. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  duplicate 
key ;  the  mystery  still  remiuned  un- 
solved. Whence  had  this  wn^  iinprc*- 
sion  Ix^en  o!>taiiiedt     Tht  :n 

but  one  chance  to  take  the  n  v 
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from  him — the  time,  nximGly,  of  hi*  con- 
gestive attack  at  the  Piincc&a^ — and  that 
dlUice  had  not  h^n  improyedf  for  the 
Coimt  aflsuted  me  he  had  found  the  key 
untoudied  on  recoYering  consciouBnesa. 
Ah  I  at  a  glance  I  saw  it  all.  True,  the 
key  had  not  been  remoTcd ;  but  why 
might  it  not  hare  been  taken,  stamped 
on  the  wax^  and  replaced  while  he  was 
insensible  ?  Madame  Vareda^s  physician 
**  furtunately  in  attendance ;  "  nay^  back 
of  that  her  Highness*  toast,  and  the  wine 
she  had  poured  for  Zadnenski  with  her 
own  hand — ^had  this  no  connection  with 
bia  aubisequent  fainting-f  t  ^  It  was  a 
cleref  phin  enoogh,  now  that  I  could 
look  at  it  in  its  whole  length,  but  evi- 
dently the  work  of  sin  amateur— greater 
wealth  of  invention  in  the  design  than 
carcfUl  finishing  and  joining  together 
of  ita  separate  parta. 

Rouquette'a  having  been  in  the  Bank- 
er's private  room  just  previous  to  the 
diiAppearance  of  the  packet^  had  given 
me  the  right  start  at  once ;  and  certain- 
ly it  was  imprudent  in  her  Highness  to 
aend  her  footman  in  livery  to  order  the 
duplicate  key. 

True,  the  first  weak  point  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  avoided ; — ^and  then 
ahd  had  been  manoeuvring  only  against 
iheae  blundering  Polcd,  and  knew  that 
their  awkward  hand^  would  be  tied  by 
their  consciouBnesa  of  trcasfinablc  de- 
signs^ and  their  inability  to  fight  her 
with  her  own  weapons. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  crlticiaing  an 
eoemy^a  strategy,  but  it  remained  to  bo 
seen  whether  the  knowledge  of  her  plan 
would  help  me  to  defeat  it.  The  Princcaa 
held  nine  points  in  the  game— to  wit, 
pOfiBesaion  of  the  packet — and  it  was^  I 
confess,  with  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  result  that  I  prepared  to  encounter 
her,  1  felt  a  little  like  a  good  whist- 
player,  who»  seeing  himself  already  de- 
feated by  the  inequality  of  the  cards, 
yet  holds  it  a  point  of  honor  to  play  out 
his  hand  in  the  best  possible  style,  and 
lose  nothing  through  unskilfulness  or 
negligence. 

I  decided  to  say  nothing  tn  the  Count 
of  what  I  had  leained  from  the  lock- 

ith,  but  to  keep  the  conduct  of  tho 


affair  in  my  own  handa^  and  to  watch 
closely  both  the  Princess  and  Rouquettei 
to  see  if  any  thiag  could  be  gathered 
fi^m  their  communications  that  would 
direct  me  how  to  act, 

I  had  seen  little  of  her  Highness  since 
the  day  of  the  hunting-party,  but 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  conjecture 
I  had  then  fonned  was  not  alt<)gether 
unfounded.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
me ;  but  such  was  hex  eccentric  dispo- 
sition, that  I  could  not  interpret  exactly 
the  nature  of  her  feelings.  My  cue, 
however,  was  plainly  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  her  regard ;  and  at  the  tables  in 
the  evening — for  she  played  a  little  in  a 
magnificent  way — I  attached  myself 
closely  to  her,  enlivened  her  with  my 
most  brilliant  conversation,  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  liveliest  manner  topics  in 
which  I  took  no  more  interest  than  I  do 
in  the  politics  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
all  the  time  stud^-ing  hex  every  expres- 
sion imder  cover  of  my  near-sighted 
glasses. 

But  it  was  like  attempting  to  take 
Elirenbreitstein  by  skirmishing  with 
light  cavalry  round  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  my  attentions; 
I  thought  she  was  even  pleased  by 
them ;  but  there  waa  no  change  in  her 
passionless  calm,  not  a  moment's  lifting 
of  the  blank,  inscrutable  mask^  that 
seemed  constantly  drawn  over  the  real 
features.  She  was  not  to  be  surprised, 
or  taken  unaware.  I  could  not  betray 
her  into  giving  me  the  Iciiat  hint  that 
would  be  of  us^c  to  roe.  I  set  number- 
less ingenious  snares  and  ambuficadea 
for  her,  but  she  passed  through  them 
all  with  a  seemingly  unconscious  ease 
that  filled  me  with  vexation  and  de- 
spair. 

We  saw  Rouquctte  frequently  about 
the  halls,  but  all  my  diligence  failed  to 
detect  the  faintest  sign  of  any  intelli- 
gence between  them. 

The  second  night  after  my  visit  to  the 
locksmith  had  come,  and  I  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step.  It  was  one  oVlock* 
Tho  last  strain  of  the  sad,  subtle  sweet* 
ness  of  Btrausa  had  died  away,  to 
awaken  to  new  life  the  following  night; 
the  dancers  had  shaken  the  dust  ^m 
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off  their  feet  pretty  tbickly  about  the 
baU-room,  and  fled  away  to  vniiilj  oourt 
repose  in  their  barbarous  Germ  an  beda  ; 
the  doupiere  had  dosed  the  banks,  and 
retired  to  restore  their  exhausted  ener- 
gies with  Burgundy  and  p4U$  de  f<ne  ; 
and  the  current  of  *'  human  warioua,**  to 
borrow  Mr.  Venus'  phrase,  that  had  been 
eddying  round  the  gaming-tablei,  had 
gradoiUy  ttreamed  through  the  great 
doors^  eaeh  rill  and  rirulet  flooring  back 
to  its  source  whence  it  had  comei  to 
mingle  in  the  swirling  pool  of  the  Kur^ 
saal 

I  had  put  the  Princess  into  her  car- 
riage, and  was  atandlug  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  sycamore,  uncertain  whether 
to  take  a  powerful  opiate  and  try  to 
get  ii  few  hours'  sleep,  or  to  walk  about 
under  the  trees  till  morning,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  happy  i aspiration, 
when  I  saw  the  side-door  of  the  read- 
ing-room open,  and  Rouquctte  emerge, 
bending  his  steps  rapidly  towards  me, 

I  felt  a  pre^ntiment  that  at  last  my 
patience  was  to  be  rewarded^  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  turn  up.  But  how 
to  watch  him,  without  exposing  myself 
to  observation  %  Necessity,  which  is  said 
to  hold  a  close  affinity  to  ioventlon,  su^^ 
gested  an  expedient. 

I  pulled  my  crarat  round  under  my 
car,  and  my  hair  down  over  my  eyes, 
buttoned  my  coat  awry,  and  sinushed  in 
my  hat^  and,  with  these  slight  changes 
in  my  toilet,  prepared  to  receive  him. 

He  gave  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
disreputable-looking  individual  clasping 
the  tree  in  the  feeble  but  affectionate 
embrace  of  intoxication,  and  kept  on 
his  way  down  the  avenue,  I  let  hin-^  go 
a  few  yards,  and  then  slipped  quietly 
after  Mm,  ready  to  resume  the  stagger 
and  vacant  look  on  the  first  occasion. 

A  few  minutes^  walk  under  the  syca- 
mores, and  he  turned  to  the  left,  into 
the  gardens  that  border  the  Anlagen, 
following  the  serpentine  paths  till  he 
baited  nt  the  fountain  of  the  Naiads,  in 
the  little  hollow  beyond  the  artificial 
focka  I  dropped  behind  a  clump  of 
rhododendrons  at  a  little  distance,  and 
awaited  the  result 

It  was  a  warm^  mellow  night;   th^ 


moon  was  just  setting,  but  the  stam 
beamed  with  a  mild  radiance  from  the 
cloudless  blue,  and  sparkled  like  hmkein 
gems  as  they  chased  each  other  in  tliij 
ripples  across  the  ba^  of  the  fnnntiiin, 
whose  silvery  plash  was  thf;  id 

audible  in   the  hushed  air,  '^'g 

heavy  with  the  fragrance  fhmi  a  ktti^ 
dred  parterres. 

Rouquette  threw  hioiBelf  on  the  grM6 
— thens  was  hardly  a  trace  of  dew— «tid 
began  idly  throwing  pebbles  into  the 
fiiuntain* 

The  situation  was  rather  interestlni^, 
and  decidedly  dramatic  —  plot  and 
counterplot  within  a  few  yanls  of  isach 
other,  their  machinations  at  that  fior* 
teutons  lull  when  some  new  develop- 
ment seemed  pausing  on  the  thr«eliold 
of  the  scene. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  A  figure 
approached  from  the  northern  end  of 
the  grounds.  I  saw  that  he  wore  green 
and  white,  and  recognized  lam  as  a 
favorite  attendant  of  the  Princess,  Oer* 
talnly  this  menial  could  not  b«  in  th§ 
confidence  of  his  miitrGSB  in  matters  of 
such  grave  importance  I 

Rouquette  rose  as  he  drew  Aoar,  and 
they  held  a  moment's  conversation  in 
too  low  a  tone  to  reach  my  place  of 
concealment ;  but  I  saw  the  messengvf 
draw  something  from  his  breast,  and 
hand  it  to  the  «.py.  It  gleamed  white 
as  it  changed  hands;  I  saw  it  was  a 
letter,  Rouquette  broke  the  seal,  srmtch' 
ed  a  wax  cigar-match,  and  by  its  Light 
hastily  read  the  note,  with  a  look  almost 
of  excitement  on  his  pale  faoe,  that  usu- 
ally showed  no  more  expraasion  than  a 
sheet  of  white  paper, 

A  few  more  inaudible  words,  a  aiient 
bow  from  the  footman,  and  the  brief 
interview  was  over;  they  moved  away 
in  the  difierent  directions  they  had 
come,  Rouquctte  sauntered  slowly  down 
the  alleys,  as  if  lingering  to  enjoy  tbo 
beauty  of  the  night;  but  a*?  '"^  >>..u.4^l 
me,  I  saw  ho  was  lost  in  )  m 

visions,  perhaps,  of  f\itur©  hign  ppr-juon 
in  the  Secret  Force,  when  he  should 
return  to  tho  Russian  capital  with  his 
delicate  mlMioa  tuooaiafhliy  aoconpllak* 
ed. 
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But  tlmt  letter— 1  muit  have  it.  Here 
WAS  no  room  for  canning  or  JIneue; 
force  only  could  giYVi  me  ponmsaen  of 
tt.     M  uiliating  to  me  as  a  dip- 

lumni  >  A»  a  rationftl  being,  that 

ibc  higii  iiiLelkctual  contest  we  bad 
been  cngAged  in  nhould  give  way,  just 
at  this  critical  point,  to  the  prlmitiye 
aavagery  of  a  hand-to-hand  tusale. 
AJter  all,  rictoij  might  remain  not 
ijwJih  tha  loDgefft  head,  but  with  the 
Dglldit  muscles— the  better  man  might 
\  defeated  by  the  better  animal.  Yet 
i  is  the  inconBifltcncy  of  our  feelings, 
and  such  the  force  of  that  fighting  in- 
fttinct  that  lies  dormant  in  the  most 
ptaceabic  En^'lish  character,  that  I  was 
aecretly  not  ill-pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  relieving  the  excitement  of  my  pent- 
up  emotions  by  a  little  muscular  exer- 
tion. At  all  eTcnts,  there  was  no  help 
for  it  J  I  could  go  on  no  longer  groping 
in  the  dark.  I  must  know  how  much 
they  had  learned  of  the  plot,  and  what 
action  they  were  taking ;  how  the  case 
stood,  that  ifi,  aa  far  as  they  bad  work- 
ed it  up. 

Trusting,  then,  to  Tom  Cribb's  train- 
ing, which  had  served  me  in  old  days 
in  many  a  Town  and  Gown  fray  in  old 
High-street,  I  cautiously  left  my  am- 
hiOBlx,  slipped  round  the  other  side  of  the 
rocka,  and,  making  a  detour^  came  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Rusaian  just  as  he  was 
emerging  upon  ttie  Anlagen.  Beizing 
him  by  the  throat,  and  thrusting  a  for- 
tiiidable-looking  meerBchaum  into  bis 
fooe,  I  called  upon  him  to  surrender  bis 
purse,  in  the  hoarse  tones  usually  as- 
sumed by  foot-pads  on  the  stage,  as  the 
only  ones  proper  for  their  most  ordinary 
observations. 

It  was  all  over  in  less  time  than  it 

,  takes  to  tell  it^    The  suddenness  of  the 

It  tack,  absorbed  ba  he  was  in  reyerie, 

left  him  no  chance  against  me.     In  a 

moment  he  lay  his  length  on  the  graaa, 

^•ad,  with  my  knee  upon  his  brcaat,  I 

las  rifiing  his  pockets  at  my  leisure. 

be  first  clutch  brought  out  the  letter, 

ttck    into  its  torn  envelope,  and  the 

cket-book    the  clerk  had    so  nearly 

ained  possession  of;  his  watch,  purse, 

and  diamond  stod  were  quickly  added 


to  this  booty,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  fled  up  the  avenue  at  the  top  of  my 
speed.  It  would  have  been  safer  to 
have  ensured  his  keeping  quiet  by  giv- 
ing  him  a  knock  on  the  head  as  he  lay 
defenceless ;  but,  though  1  had  under- 
taken to  play  the  pickpocket,  this  part 
of  his  r^iU  was  beyond  my  proficiency, 
and  consequently  he  was  hard  after  me 
before  I  had  taken  the  first  doECO  ste{>s. 

Like  two  spectres,  we  flew  up  the 
smooth  walk  underneath  the  le»fy 
arcbes  of  the  sycamores,  neither  of  us 
gaining  or  losing  an  inch  of  distance. 
The  excitement  lent  us  a  preternatural 
swiftness,  and  we  aped  along  rather  by 
force  of  nerve  than  muscle, 

"  Stop  him  !  "  shouted  Rouquette  to 
the  astonished  watchman  patrolling  the 
square;  but  I  shot  by  him  before  he 
had  collected  his  slow  Teutonic  witi^ 
and  left  him  to  join  in  the  chaBe. 

It  was  becoming  unpleasant.  I  could 
not  hold  out  forever,  and  began  to 
doubt  if  I  could  tire  my  aligbt,  clean- 
built  pursuer.    How  to  throw  him  off  t 

I  turned  suddenly  down  a  side^treet 
leading  to  the  old  town,  snd  darted 
under  a  low  archway  into  a  narrow, 
blind  alley, 

A  large  water-butt  stood  in  the  angle 
of  the  wail,  half  full  of  water.  I  drop* 
ped  into  it  up  to  my  waist,  and  crouch- 
ed breathless  to  await  their  coming.  As 
I  had  hoped,  tlicy  n»she<l  past  me  with- 
out stopping,  and  their  echoing  foot- 
steps rang  down  the  pavement  of  the 
dark  pa.^sage  till  they  ceased  with  their 
emerging  into  the  street  below, 

I  did  not  wait  for  them  to  return,  but 
drew  myself  out  of  my  cold  bath,  and 
regained  my  hotel  cxhaufited,  but  tri- 
umphant* My  faithftil  valet  was  slum- 
bcrrng  in  an  easy-chair  in  my  sitting- 
room.  I  did  not  disturb  him,  but  light- 
ed a  hoii/fie^  and  hurriedly  examined  the 
letter.  There  was  neither  date,  addreaa, 
nor  signature;  only  these  words  in 
French  scrawled  across  a  sheet  of  per- 
fumed note-paper : 

**  On  reflection,  I  agree  with  you  that 
It  i>  useless  any  longer  to  retain  posses^ 
sion  of  the  papers  in  the  hope  to  de- 
cipher them,  or  in  the  expectation  that 
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any  event  will  transpire  rendering  my 
keeping  them  desirable.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  been  able  to  send  full  and  de- 
tailed information  to  the  Government ; 
&8  it  ia^  I  can  only  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  detection  ;  and  these  you 
are  the  fittest  person  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  your  respected  father.  You 
Tnll  therefore  set  out  for  St  Peterabttrg 
to-morrow  by  the  grands  mtesse  at  six  in 
the  evening.  CJomo  to  me  by  the  gar- 
den-door, and  through  the  Conserva- 
tory, two  hours  before,  to  receive  the 
packet." 

Hmrah  I  I  was  in  time  to  save  them 
yet.  Fifteen  hours  must  elapse  before 
the  packet  was  to  start  on  its  journey. 
If  in  that  time  I  had  contrived  to  re- 
cover it,  no  harm  would  have  been  done 
by  its  seizure,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and 
pains  this  had  cost  our  (Hends  would 
be  labor  lost.  If  I  failed— but  I  felt 
there  should  be  no  such  word  as  fail. 

I  ha«l  forgotten  all  about  the  pocket- 
book  when  putting  the  letter  back  into 
my  pocket.  I  felt  it  there,  and  drew  it 
out  It  was  an  old-fashioned  thing,  and 
well  worn.  At  the  back  was  a  memo- 
randum-book filled  with  various  entriea, 
some  dating  back  several  years.  Turn- 
ing it  over,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  copy  of 
a  letter  signed  Gustavo  LasakofT,  in  the 
owner's  now  familiar  hand.  This  was 
his  real  namt*,  then. 

I  looked  At  it  idly  some  momenta 
with  a  dim  notion  that  I  had  heard  the 
name  before  in  connection  with  some 
family  history.  All  at  once  the  story, 
and  this  man's  connection  with  it,  came 
into  my  mind.  It  was  odd  I  should 
have  been^  without  knowing  it,  brought 
into  antagonism  with  the  inveterate  cue- 
my  of  my  oldest  Parisian  friends. 

But  the  situation  of  afiairs  was  too 
criticjil  for  me  to  dwell  upon  a  curious 
coincidence.  All  night  long  I  paced 
my  bcd*rooTO,  ai?king  mysdf  how  I 
could  manage  to  outwit  the  Princess — 
what  scheme  I  could  concoct  to  inveigle 
her  out  of  the  packet;  but  ten  o*clock 
brought  Matthew*  with  my  cofft»e,  and 
I  had  round  no  answer  In  despair,  I 
ordertvl  ray  phaeton  at  last,  and  drove 
to  her  villa.    I  was  strongly  of  opinion 


that  a  bold  and  clever  strategist,  like 
the  Princess,  would  be  likely  t^  keep 
the  packet  in  open  sight,  like  any  or* 
dinary  document.  Against  all  ordinary 
detectives  this  would  be  its  best  sccur- 

ity. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  hit  upon  any 
definite  plan  of  action,  I  deterrainod  to 
satisfy  myself,  at  any  rate,  on  tliis  jjoijjt ; 
and  if  I  found  it  was  as  I  expected,  I 
trusted  to  luck,  pluck,  and  readiness  to 
suggest  some  method  of  getting  the 
papers  into  my  hands.  The  packet  had 
been  accurately  described  to  me,  and  I 
should  know  it  at  sight 

We  keep  early  hours  at  Wiesbaden^ 
and  eleven  o'clock  is  a  respectable  honr 
for  morning  calls. 

I  was  shown  into  her  Highness'  boo* 
doir,  where  she  received  me  with  cordlaU 
ity,  for  her  almost  empresee^  It  was  a 
little  gem  of  a  room,  ftimishcd  in  tho 
somewhat  fantastic  taste  of  its  singiilaF 
occupant.  All  the  dainty  appliances 
of  luxury,  the  adornments  of  art,  this 
lavish  profusion  of  hijouttrie^  were  so^^J 
in  the  glowing  c2^m >';^i/r  which,  fioat!i^^| 
through  the  gauzy,  rose-colored  curtains, 
bathed  the  apartment  A  bird  of  a  gor- 
geous tropical  plumage  swung  ladly  in  a 
gilded  cage  in  the  windows ;  and,  burn- 
ing in  a  silver  cup,  a  rich  perfume  load- 
ed the  air  with  voluptuous  f  wcctnesa. 

We  talked  of  various  things — the  nm 
on  the  bank,  the  newsbger,  the  weather, 
the  world,  while  all  the  time  I  scanned 
the  room  closely  to  discoveT  some  trace 
of  the  packet.  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  conjecture,  and  a  thrill  ran  through 
my  veins  as  my  eye  lighted  on  the  oIk 
jcct  of  our  anxious  search,  of  our  don 
and  speculations,  our  hopes  and  fears.^ 

Opposite  me,  in  a  rack  in  the  em 
sure  of  a  low  window  opening  upon 
smooth  green  lawn,  was  stuck  a  mod- 
erately sized  packet  of  some  two  doxeu 
old  letters,  tied  together  with  floid-silk. 
80  near,  and  yet  so  far  1  My  aufferinf* 
were  those  of  Tuntalua,  as  I  sat  convert- 
ing in  serene  tones^  with  this  end  and 
aim  of  my  endeavors  a  few  y«rda  fhm 
me. 

In  the  window  stood  m  wriltng-tsl 
strcwrd  confusedly  with  papen. 
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*Tou  find  me  overwhelmed  with 
Ji"  8aid  Madame  Vareda»  fallow- 
ing mjr  glance  with  her  quick  eye; 
^^Hgenta  are  careless  and  imreliablo, 
Hy  afiiurs  fall  Into  disorder,  and  a  lone 
woman  has  only  herielf  to  look  to  to 
regulate  them." 

**  Pardon  me,  if  I  presume  to  say  that 
a  lone  woman  has  only  her^lf  to  look 
to  for  remaining  a  lone  woman.  Why 
do  you  not  take  pity  on  Bome  one  of  your 
worshippers,  and  relicTC  yourself  of  bu- 
aiocfifl  caie&  i  ** 

"  What  1  marry  an  of^t  d'affairu  f 

►Not  a  bad  ideaL    And  whom  would  you 
piropose  for  the  position  ? " 
^**  Wlmt  say  yon  to  His  Grace  of  Naa- 
Pri  ?     He  x%  young,  amiable,  and  de* 
i  her  superb  shouldera.  "  Bet- 
ter be  »ul»ject  in  a  great  empire,  than 
play  at  sovereignty  in  a  petty  proTince, 
Bceides,  his  days  are  numbered.    The 
|L      wind  \a  rising  even  now  that  will  blow 
H     tkc^se     princelings     from     their    little 
H     thrones.    Can  you  name  another  ?  ^' 
H         ^^The    Austrian     ambaaaador     may 
"      please  you  better.   He  has  high  position 
at  home,  great  influence  abroad,  and, 
what  you  know  how  to  appreciate^  un- 
questionable ability.-* 

•'  I  do  not  affect  him  ;  he  ia  ice — too 
^Ute  myself,    1  want  fire.     And  then,  it 
|>uld  be  called  apostasy,  political  as 
ell  as  religious*    Eti^reP 
**  There  is  my  countryman,  the  young 
Marquis  of  G — ;  handsome,  accomplish- 
ed, a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and 
immensely  rich.** 

♦*  Ah,*'  she  said  with  a  little  sigh,  ^'  1 
have  thought  sometimes  of  England  ;  it 
is  a  refuge  for  the  friendleaa.  But  this 
man  ?    I  have  scarcely  seen  him.'* 

1  sketched  for  her  the  Mai-quis  and  hia 
Fnm^undings, 

*'  Charming  1 "  she  cried,  with  no  very 
great  cnthusiasnu  **But  you  English 
will  not  marry  out  of  your  own  coun- 
Jry ;  yourself,  Monsieur,  being  proof  of 
1  have  given  you  here  the  best  cun- 
Pvablc  opportunity  for  a  declaration, 
you  keep  talking  to  me  of  other 
,  men. 
^ft        t^You  make  much  of  the  simplicity 


and  virtue  of  your  domestic  life,"  she 
went  on  more  seriously,  **  of  your  Eng- 
lish hearths  and  homes,  and  you  look 
with  horror  upon  French  morals  anrl 
marla^et  dt  convenanc^  ;  yet  I  question 
if  these  are  unknown  in  English  life. 
You  have  proposed  no  less  than  three 
to  me  within  live  minutes,  without 
the  first  word  of  affection  or  heart, 
which  your  English  principles  should 
make  an  element  in  the  matter.  Is  it 
the  eflfect  of  your  continental  education, 
or  do  you  think  such  words  would  not 
be  understood  by  a  woman  who  married, 
at  eighteen,  a  man  older  than  her 
father  ? " 

Again  that  dreamy,  affectionate  look 
in  her  eyes,  as  one  might  look  at  the 
picture  of  a  departed  friend.  It  had 
puzzled  me,  almost  misled  me,  before ; 
now  it  was  explained  in  her  next  words, 

**  So  like  him  I  so  very  like  what  ha 
would  have  been  now,"  she  murmured, 
half  aloud,  still  looking  at  me  fixedly* 
"  I  don^t  know  why,"  she  went  on  in 
her  usual  tone,  "  but  I  feel  inclined  to 
be  confidential  this  morning.  The 
world  has  done  me  the  honor  to  tako 
an  interest  in  my  antecedents,  and,  with 
habitual  charity,  has  formed  the  worst 
hypotheses  the  case  would  bear.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  men  I  respect ;  one . 
of  the  very  few  I  both  respect  and  like. 
If  you  will  bear  it,  I  wiU  tell  you  my 
story.  It  is  briefly  told,  and  perhaps 
then  you  will  pity  me ;  at  any  rate,  you 
will  understand  mc  better : 

**  1  am  an  only  child — the  last  of  an 
ancient  house  formerly  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  in  the  empire,  Imt  fallen  into 
impoverished  obscurity  through  missfor- 
tune,  and  the  machinations  of  enemica. 
My  mother  died  in  my  infancy,  and  my 
childhood  was  passed  in  our  family 
chateau  in  the  Crimea,  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  light.  It  was  a  desolate,  half- 
ruined  old  pile,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  rugged  clilf,  at  whose  base  tho 
surges  of  the  Black  Sea  beat  perpetual- 
ly, the  »ad  music  of  my  lonely  life-  Our 
household  consisted  of  my  father  and 
myself,  and  a  steward  and  a  housekeeper 
— two    faithful    old    crcaturca,   grown 
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grey  in  tbe  family  ierrlcQ.  My  fathGr 
lived  a  gloomy  recluse,  shut  up  among 
his  books.  He  felt  himself  the  last  of 
his  race^  and  brooding  over  his  fallen 
fortunes,  together  with  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  whom  ho  had  pafsiaiaately 
loved,  little  over  a  year  from  their  mar- 
riage, combined  to  make  him  the  prey 
of  a  eittled  melancholy.  He  was  an 
affectionate  pan?nt,  however ;  and,  as  I 
grew  up,  instructed  me  carefully  in  many 
brauchea  of  learning  not  generally  taught 
to  women,  I  was  of  a  reflective  temper- 
ament, and,  under  his  pilotage,  launched 
with  eagemeias  upon  the  sea  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  We  lived  in  the 
world  of  ideas^  and  took  littJe  thought 
for  the  material  concerns  of  life.  Time 
paaeed,  and  I  was  just  entering  my 
eighteenth  year,  when  my  father  entered 
my  chambi^r  one  day^  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand.  '  laidoni,*  he  said,  *  you  are 
no  longer  a  child ;  what  would  you  say 
to  seeing  something  of  the  world  ?  My 
aversion  to  it  has  kept  you  immured  in 
this  solitude,  till  now  you  have  a  right 
to  know  for  yourself  of  what  subflAnnce 
it  is  made.  I  cannot  live  forever ;  your 
future  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  best  for  you  to 
become  familiar  with  life,  into  which  a 
suddeu  catastrophe  may  throw  you  at 
uny  moment.  Your  aunt  in  Moscow  is 
almoBt  my  ouly  surviving  relative.  This 
letter  from  her  is  in  answer  to  my  re* 
quest  for  her  to  take  you  into  her  fam- 
ily, introduce  you  into  society,  and  pro* 
vide  you  with  teachers  of  such  polite 
accomplishments  as  your  circumstances 
lutlierto  have  deprived  you  of.  Bhe  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  diarge,  and 
sends  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  her 
house.*  I  received  this  address  with 
mingled  feelings,  A  desire  to  enter  into 
tiie  life  of  the  outside  world,  of  which  I 
hail  necessarily  only  the  vaguest  notions, 
conflicted  with  a  strong  reluctance  to 
part  from  my  father,  my  only  friend. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  however,  to 
tlie  step,  and  the  next  month  saw  me 
domesticated  in  my  aunt's  family.  At 
her  house  I  first  saw  Henri  dc  Thoreau. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  and  an  old  Parisian  acquaintance 
of  my  aunt*    Young,  ardent,  and  high- 


spirited,  he  seemed  to  my  unsoph 
caied  £ftncy  the  heau-ideal  of  a  youth£ 
hero.    In  brief^  our  acquaintance  np 
ed  into  friendship,  our  friendship  de 
cncd  into  love,  and  three  months  fl< 
by  of  a  happiness  too  perfect  for  thil 
mortal   earth.      With  my  eutUufeiasti 
temperament,  my  entire  frethneH  to  llfg^ 
and  the  loneliness  of  my  past  existenco^  ] 
seemed  launched  into  a  new  sphere  i 
being.    My  emotional  nature  was  awa 
ened ;  my  heart  expanded ;  I  seemed  i 
myself  another  creature.    My  father  wi 
written  to^  and  did  not  withhold  hisc 
sent  to  our  union.    Arrangements  w« 
making  for  the  event,  and  all  posiih 
and  impossible  plans  for  the  future  ^ 
being  discussed,  when,  like  a  thuode 
bolt  falling  upon  us,  the  war  broke  out, 
and  on  a  sudden  Henri  received  an  im- 
perative recall  to  Paris.    I  cannot  de- 
scribe  the  anguish  of  that  parting,     U 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Henri  ende 
vored  to  con8«*le  me  by  assurances  ths 
the  war  could  last  only  a  few  brief  ca 
paigns ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  ] 
some  slight  distinction,  and  could  hoQ*| 
orably  resign,  ho  w^ould  return  to  me. 
Vague  presentiments  of  impending  ca- 
lamity took  possession  of  me ;  the  tx* 
citement  and  anxiety  wore  upon   mj 
nerves,   and   afler  trying  in  vain   Ihe^ 
effect  of  social  gayety  to  restore  m| 
spirits,  they  yielded  to  my  wi  I  ' 

I  returned  with  my  father  to  >  a 

in  the  Crimea. 

^*  It  was  not  long  before  wc  foimd 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  war ;  bat 
that  mattered  little  to  either  of  ns^  Htt> , 
was  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too  phik 
sophically  indifferent  to  life,  to  thin 
of  the  danger  or  discomfort  that  mi^ 
result  from  dwelling  so  near  the  enemy^ 
lines ;  and  as  for  mo,  I  would  hsvo  wel- 
comed any  thing  that  bn^ 
to  Henri.    Ah  I    Iflcouli  tio? 

what  was  to  come  of  it 

*^  He  soon  found  ns  out,  and  ft«qaa 
ly,  when  he  could  be  spared  from  dutj, 
rode  to  the  cattle  for  an  hour  or  half  a 
hour  at  a  time.  He  was  too  fearless  I 
think  ot  the  risk,  and  I  too  mnch  ih 
sorbcd  in  the  delight  of  these  stolau  1 
tcrviewfi*   But  one  evening  he  had  i 
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fid  later  than  usual.  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  hiB  liorae^s  feet  in  the  couit-jard  as 
mouutcd  to  return,  and  hia  cheery 
od- night  to  old  Eytniin,  as  the  «tew- 
'^rd  opened  the  gates,  and  then — a  shout, 
Ji  pistol-shot)  a  confused  noiae.  I  darted 
otit  wpon  the  balcony*  In  the  clear,  cold 
moonlight,!  saw  Henri  struggling  with 
^rc  or  mx  meiL  Our  lines  had  been 
advanced,  and  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  picket-guard.  In  spite  of 
Ilia  desperate  reaistance,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  oTerpow€^red.  My  shrieks^ 
mj  explanations,  and  entreaties  were 
unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  captors. 
They  bore  off  their  prize,  and  I  sank 
tnaensible  on  the  atone.  There  was 
hardly  any  trial.  Next  morning  he  was 
shot  for  a  Bpy." 

The  Princess  paused,  almost  gasping 
fer  breath*  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
tearless ;  her  cheek  had  a  feverish 
flush. 

The  recital  had  not  melted  her ;  the 
consuming  fire  still  burned.  There  was 
a  suppressed  fierceness  in  her  look,  as 
of  an  old  tliirst  for  vengeance  reawaken- 
ing. 

Now  was  my  moment.  I  rose,  begin- 
ning to  speak  rapidly  and  earnestly, 
and  stepped  between  her  and  the  win- 
dow. 

"  What  you  have  told  me,'*  I  said, 
**  is  not  wholly  new  to  me ;  though  I 
was  ignorant  that  you  were  the  woman 
connected  with  my  friend^a  sad  story. 
But  you  seem  to  be  unaware  that  it 
wu  through  the  exertions  and  influence 
of  his  bitter  personal  enemy  that  De 
Thorcau  was  so  summarily  dealt  with. 
His  death— his  murder,  it  may  be  called 
— Is  chargeable  to  one  man." 

"  Who  is  it— hia  name  ?  "  cried  the 
Princess,  starting  to  her  feet 

'*  Tou  will  find  it  there,"  I  answered ; 


and  I  handed  her  the  letter  f^om  the 
pocket-book. 

She  bent  oyer  it  eagerly. 

The  tiling  was  done  in  an  instant. 
Without  turning,  I  put  my  hand  behind 
me,  took  the  packet  from  the  rack,  and 
slipped  it  into  my  breast-pocket.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  she  uttered 
an  involuntary  cry  of  surprise 

**  This  pocket-book/*  I  went  on  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I  picked  up  yesterday  on 
the  Anlagcn.  It  contained  that  letter ; 
so  it  must  be  that  the  person  is  in  the 
town." 

Her  Highness  had  recovered  her  usual 
self-possession.  She  was  very  pale,  but 
showed  no  further  trace  of  any  extra- 
ordinary emotion. 

"Tou  will  much  oblige  nie,'*8he  said, 
calmly,  **  by  leaving  with  me  this  book 
and  letter.  I  shall  take  steps  to  find 
this  man.  Tou  must  go?  Au  vftf^ir, 
I  know  I  may  depend  on  your  discre- 
tion." 

I  bowed,  and  took  my  leave.  Heaven 
befriend  the  man,  I  thought,  if  she  meet 
him  in  that  mood. 

I  drove  to  the  Englimifier  Eof^  burst  in 
upon  Count  Zadnenskl,  quietly  lunch- 
ing in  his  room,  and  electrified  him  by 
putting  the  recovered  packet  into  his 
hands. 

An  hour  later  he  was  rolling  away,  in 
a  blissfQlly  idiotic  state  of  mind,  to- 
wards Rotterdam  J  thence  to  embark  for 
Stockholm ;  and  the  same  evening  the 
eiprcssa  was  flying  with  me  to  Paris. 

The  third  day  afterward  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  Natalie  and  her 
father  at  my  house  in  Hanover  Square. 

Whether  Mr.  Lasakoff  took  the  six 
o^clock  train  that  night  for  St.  Peters- 
bmg,  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  since 
heard  of  him,  nor  can  I  speak  further 
firom  personal  knowledge  of  the  Princess 
Tareda. 
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AMONG   THE    POOR   GIRLS. 


It  U  half-pust  five  o-clock  in  tlie 
morning,  and  I  stand  at  your  bedside 
and  bid  you  get  up.  It  is  bitter  cold, 
and  tbe  wind  13  blowing  razora,  wLich 
cut  keenly.  It  is  a  winter  morning 
that  I  chooae  on  wMcb  to  show  yon  tlie 
poor  girls ;  for  tbe  summer  is  more  kind 
to  them — more  gentle,  that  is,  though 
not  less  deatlily.  The  winter  is  to  them 
ft  terrible  thing ;  and  you  must  see  their 
woes  at  their  worst,  if  you  look  with 
my  eyes.  That  is  not  the  charity  which 
labors  with  great,  throbbing  heart, 
that  will  not  look  at  misery's  direst, 
or  which  says,  "  I  know  a  score  of  poor 
girls  who  do  not  suffer  greatly."  It 
were  enough  that  I  replied,  I  know  » 
score  who  do.  But  I  reply,  that  I 
know  tJiou sands  who  do.  They  sniTer 
most  in  winter ;  therefore  let  it  be  an  a 
winter  morning  that  I  call  you  from 
your  comfortable  bed  to  look  at  them. 

Where  the  Bowery  runs  into  Chatham- 
Btrcct»  wc  pause,  and  from  within  our 
close-buttoned  overcoats  look  out  OFcr 
our  mufflers  at  the  passing  throng. 
There  arc  many  novel  features  in  it,  but 
let  them  pass.  Note  those  thinly-clad 
creatures  wiio  hurry  shivering  past, 
while  the  keen  wnnd  searches  with  icy 
fingers  through  their  scanty  garments, 
and  whirls  the  blinding  snow  in  their 
pitiful,  wearitid  faces.  We  count  them 
by  tens,  by  scores,  by  hundreds,  as  we 
stand  patiently  here — all  bearing  the 
same  general  aspect  of  countenance,  all 
hurraing  anxiously  forward,  as  if  this 
morniug's  journey  were  the  most  mo- 
mentous one  of  their  whole  lives.  But 
they  take  the  same  journey  every  morn- 
ing, year  in  and  year  out,  whether  the 
stm  shines,  or  the  rain  falls,  or  the 
hlcak  winds  whiatlo  and  the  snow 
sweeps  in  their  faces  with  a  pain  like 
the  cutting  of  knives.  The  same  faces 
go  past  in  this  dreary  procession  month 
after  month.  Occasionally  one  will  be 
adfldng ;  she  is  dead.    Another ;  she  is 


worse  than  dead— A^  face  had  beauty 
in  it.    Thus  one  by  one  I  havo  Beeiij 
them  drop  away,  caught  by  disease  bor 
of  their  work  and  their  want,  bringic 
speedy  end  to  the  weary,  empty  life- 
caught  by  temptationj  and  drawn  inti 
the  giddy  maelstrom  of  sin,  to  cos 
out  no  more  forever. 

To-morrow  morning,  take  your  stand 
at  Fulton  or  Catherine  feny,  and  ye 
shall  see  much  such  another  procession'* 
go  shivering  by.    The  next  day,  station 
yourself  somewhere  on  the  West  side — 
say  in  Canal-street,  a  few  blocks  from 
Broadway ;  here  it  is  again.    If^  Asmo- 
deus-b'kCj  you  could  hover  in  the  air 
above  the  roofs  of  the  town,  and  lookj 
down  upon  its  myriad  streets  at 
hour,  you  would  see  such  processioiis  ilil 
every  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
gpectacle  would  help  you  to  form  somel 
idea  of  the  vastnesa  of  the  theme  tiaw 
on  our  hands. 

Let  us  deHne  the  poor  girls  as  those 
who  are  forced  to  earn  whatever  food] 
they  eat,  whatever  clothing  they  wear, 
by  hard  toil  —  girls  who  do  not  re- 
ceive one  cent,  one  crumb,  from  the 
dead,  helpless,  or  recreant  parents  who 
brought  them  into  the  world.  It  is,  of 
course^  impossible  to  give  their  number 
accurately ;  Imt  there  is  a  result  ob- 
tainable by  persistent  observation,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  at  all  hotxrs 
and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  which  is  quite 
as  reliable  and  satisfactory  as  any  that 
is  obtainable  through  blundering  cen- 
sus-takers; and  I  know  this  army  of 
poor  girls  to  bo  one  of  great  magnilude. 
The  sewing-girls  alone  I  have  heard 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  by 
whose  life  is  in  evcry-day  contact  wit! 
them,  and  has  been  for  years.  This  fs  J 
but  a  single  class  among  the  poor  glrU, 
reflect.  The  estimate  may  be  deemed 
an  exaggerated  one.  Tlicn  wc  will 
disarm  criticism  by  taking  it  at  half  its 
word.    If,  accordingly,  we  say  thirty 
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thousand  for  £A^  whoU—tor  all  claaaea^ 
it  is  still  A  Tugtic  figure,  not  to  be  trust- 
ed as  nn  indication  of  tlie  true  bulk  of 
this  great  army.  Yet  even  with  tliis 
limit  for  our  thought,  contemplating 
the  gpectacle  of  thirty  thousand  poor 
girld)  itruggling  with  the  most  dreadful 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most 
dreadfoi  temptations  on  the  other,  the 
magnitude  of  the  theme  becomes  op* 
pressire.  Kino  readers  out  of  ten  will 
erctt  fiiil  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  th©  mere  number,  thirty  thousand, 
in  any  practical  way.  Few  persona  ever 
saw  thirty  thousand  people  gathered 
together.  Bat  we  all  comprehend  dis- 
tances* Tf  this  army  of  poor  ^irU  were 
Jorm  in  a  procession  to^ether^  U  icould 

it  no  matter  what  perils  beset  the 
paths  of  these  poor  creatures  ?  If  you 
think  it  is,  it  must  be  that  you  need  to 
know  the  subject  better.* 

The  sewing-girls  of  New  York  are  of 
two  classes— those  who  work  at  home, 
and  those  who  work  in  rooms  proyided 
by  their  employers.  The  former  class 
is  sranllcr  than  the  latter.     Where  girls 

at  home,  it  is  generally  a  spexda) 
iity  that  keepa  them  there.  They 
cripples,  unable  to  go  out ;  or  they 
have  a  bed-ridden  father,  mother,  sister, 
or  brother  to  look  after.  Are  you  sur- 
prised ?  Many  a  poor  girl,  to  whom 
life  is  a  deathly  struggle  with  starration 
and  cold,  keeps  a  heart  warm  with  such 
love  as  might  win  the  plaudits  of  angels. 


\  A  neediest  oMuranoo  to  my  readen, 
X  tfiJLko  only  to  orrald  %  oarping 
,  tliat  In  paintiog  the  sttffaiings  and  tcmp- 
tatfoni  of  the  poor  grirU  I  do  o^t  mean  to  rqiircfiexit 
tli&t  aU  iho  poor  girls  of  thJit  mctropotib  tuffor  bo, 
%iid  ar«  tcmpt«d  lo.  babitUAlly.  In  pointing  the 
Pftin?  of  tTio  battle-field,  it  i«  the  wonnded  wlia  iiro 
onr  i'-'-cti  of  sympathy  j  yot  iro  IcMsk  oa 

«^,  ,  hrj  Quircbei  to  war  as  one  who  con- 

tt:'-.  r,  ..-.-  n-,rii   n,j|4  about  whom  It  la  a 

dir  lofefoanL    There  are 

thiK  1  Now  York  who  work  for 

kiud  -tixd  Co liiuituUouj  tmployerA,  who  are  paid 
coonjrh  ici  Uve  on,  Aitil  who  only  miffer  atid  arc 
Wrapted  A*  Ate  the  rest  of  mankind*  It  ij  not  of 
Itiiiwi  ihij  ariicli»  ti-eatA.  of  ooursc  Enough  rfr* 
IBiJji*  bowr\'(ir.  Nothing  hat  ignorance  or  lnhn- 
nAnJty  con  olloir  nny  man  or  woman  to  look  upon 
tho  the  mo  with  indiiTeironco.  To  booome  aoquaini- 
cd  with  Lt«  U  to  awaken  the  iDOSt  l^ng  BympothlcB 
oif  th«  huauukc  heart 


I  have  known  more  than  one  case,  in 
which  was  exhibited  the  most  wonder- 
ful abnegation  of  self^  amounting  to  a 
devotion  of  the  girVs  very  life  on  the 
altar  of  filial  affection.  One  such  esse 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  whole. 

The  case  of  a  gentle  Mary,  who  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  Mulberry- 
street.  This  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  the 
Five-Points  streets ;  but  Mary's  home  is 
not  in  the  Five-Points  part  of  it,  being 
above  Canal-street.  It  is  a  dismal 
abode  for  human  beingia,  nevertheless, 
this  forgotten  rookery  where  Mary 
dwells.  Let  ns  look  into  this  girl's 
didly  life  a  little.  With  her  needle 
alone  she  earns  the  money  that  pays  for 
all  they  (herself  and  her  father,  who  is 
dying  with  consumption)  have  —  and 
very  little  that  is.  Put  a  few  questions 
to  3Iary ;  you  have  earned  the  right,  she 
feels,  by  the  triflea  you  have  brought 
her—trifles  to  us,  but  ah,  what  value 
they  possess  to  her!  They  represent 
two  good  weeks  of  toil  to  the  poor  girl 
—of  such  toil,  pray  God,  as  your  daugh- 
ter and  mine  may  never  know  1 

"What  rent  do  you  pay  for  tliia 
room,  Mary  ? " 

**  Four  dollars  a-month,  sir." 

That  is  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
cents  a-day,  you  will  observe. 

"  What  do  you  get  for  making  such  a 
shirt  as  that  ?  " 

**  Six  cents,  air.'* 

"  What  I  You  make  a  whole  shirt 
for  six  cents  ?  ** 

"Yes,  sir,  and  furnish  the  thread.''^ 

Boes  not  this  almost  stagger  credu- 
lity 1  But  there  is  truth  in  the  girl*g 
lace  ;  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  her. 
If,  however,  my  reader  is  increduluus, 
I  can  assure  him  that  Mary  do<»s  not  tell 
a  falsehood ;  I  know  that  this^  price  is 
paid  by  some  of  the  most  *'  respectable  '* ' 
firms  in  New  York. 

"  Can't  you  get  work  to  do  at  higher 
prices  ?  ** 

"  Sometimes,  air.  But  these  folks  aro 
better  than  many  othere,  and  pay  regu- 
larly. Some  who  offer  better  prices 
Tvill  cheat,  or  they  won't  pay  when  the 
work  is  carried  home.  These  folka 
give  me  plenty  of  work,  and  I  never 
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bore  to  wait;  so  I  douH  look  ajoand 
for  better.  X  can^t  afford  to  tiikb  the 
riik^  flir ;  so  many  will  cheat  ua." 

Bi'spectability  is  a  good  things  you 
see.  Let  me  whisper  a  few  other  prices 
to  you,  which  respectability  p«ya  its 
poor  girls.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for 
making  a  llneu  coat,  cunipletc ;  sixty- 
two  cents  per  dosen  for  making  men^s 
heavy  overalls;  one  dollar  a-dozen  for 
makiiig  flannel  shirts.  Figures  are 
usually  yery  humdrum  aflfaira,  but  what 
a  story  they  tell  here  1  These  last 
pncea  I  did  not  get  from  Mary.  I  got 
thenif  in  the  first  place^  from  a  bcneTo- 
Icnt  la<ly  who  works  with  heart  and 
haod,  day  after  day,  all  her  time,  in 
endeayoring  to  better  the  conditioD  of 
the  poor  girls  of  New  York,  But  1 
got  them,  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
employers  thcmaclvcs.  By  going  to 
them,  pencil  in  hand,  and  desiring  the 
cheerful  little  particulars  for  publica- 
tion ?  Hiirdly  I  I  sent  my  office-boy 
out  in  search  of  work  for  on  imaginary 
'*  sister^"  and  to  inquire  what  would  be 
paid  her.  Having  inquired,  and  got 
his  answer,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
James  concluded  his  sister  could  live 
without  tiiking  in  aewing. 

Bo  you  Bce  that,  in  order  merely  to 
pay  her  rent,  Mary  must  make  two 
shirts  a  day.  That  being  done^  she 
must  make  more  to  meet  her  other 
expenses.  She  has  fuel  to  buy — aoda 
pail  of  coal  costs  her  fiftoen  cents*  81ie 
has  food  to  buy— but  she  eats  rery 
little,  her  father  still  less,  Bhe  has  not 
tasted  meat  of  any  kind  for  over  a 
year,  she  tells  us,  What^  then,  does 
she  eat?  Bread,  and  pot-atoes,  princi- 
pally ;  ^e  drinks  a  cup  of  cheap  teo^ 
without  milk  or  sugar,  at  night — pro- 
vided she  has  any,  which  she  frequently 
has  not  She  has  also  to  buy  (I  am 
not  painting  fancy  pictures;  I  am 
stating  facts,  which  are  not  regulated 
by  any  rules  known  to  our  experience) 
**a  trifle  of  whiskey."  Mary^a  father 
was  Dot  reared  a  teetotaller;  and 
though  I  was,  and  have  no  taste  for 
liquor,  I  am  not  unable  to  see  how  a 
little  whiskey  may  be  the  last  physical 
solace  possible  to  this  miserable  man. 


whose  feet  press  tlue  edge  of  a  i 
tive's  graye» 

**  It's  more  than  victuals  to  him,  or/* 
says  poor  Mary,  her  eyes  filling 
tears ;  '^  and  how  can  I  refuse  him,  i 
he  so  nigh  his  end  ?  ^' 

It  is  nine  o^clock  when  we  aaj  **  j 
by ''  to  this  poor  girl  By  the  dim  ii#(bt 
of  the  tallow  candle  that  stands  upon 
the  window-sill,  she  will  mt  pttiently 
stitching,  hours  after  we  are  gone.  We 
shall  be  in  our  beds,  asleep,  and  still 
Mary  will  be  bitting  there  at  work— the 
weary,  dreary  work  in  which 

"  Uie  ve&x7  thfcftd 

Along  the  gmrtncnts*  flTOO  bra 

Aad  winding  team  is  led.'* 

Her  father   asleep    beside   her;    de 
stillness  all  about  her;  the  tallow  cajid 
flickering   feebly  with    its  long  wickgl 
which  she  hardly  dsres  to  snuff,  bec^o 
that  will  make  it  burn  the  faster ;  mid 
night  passed,  and  the  morning  hou 
creeping  on — still    she  sits  and  se^ 
with  heavy  eye^t,  making  shirts  at 
cents  a-piece. 

That  is  one  poor  girVs  life.  It  hftSI 
hundred  parallels  in  the  city. 
looks,  will  find  them  without  difSeilll; 
I  haye  looked,  and  I  have  found  1 
Making  no  pretensions  to  the  titi«  \ 
philanthropist— being  merely  a  fii 
tor,  who  have  looked  in  low  lilSii 
some  of  my  themes^-I  '*»ay  what  I 
see,'*  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  haye,  in  some  coses,  guided 
the  philanthropist  to  his  object.* 

Perhapg  you  think  that  it  cannot  be 
any  of  our  first  and  wi    ' 
that  pay  poor  girls  stun  u  :^f^ 

their  work.      But   you  are   mist 
If  my  publishers  did  not  deem  it 
wise  to  do  so,  1  should  give  tho 
of  some  of  our  Itest-known  Broadwmf 


•  About  &  yiKir  &p:i»,  iri  Ihu  Wairhman  \tTtJ  ll'fi 

/ifl^waBortoarcligiouHj.nif  iM,!— 1  |.i.iuT^.M2»f  iiJ- 
a  girl  who  lived  much  an*  ilvis  ih  ■  t-irl   L-r.- 
•cilbed.    I  recelTed  It-it *rr«  of  i 
her  frofD  foveml  pn™>*l  »ouU  wIj 
hcrmhierjr.     '■'  "    "i  mftd*?  nocr  lo  tnr»  ; 

into  their  fhr  ihl«  mt  ta  Itir  Oi 

prartloible.  nA  to  ilo  th*  fir\\  tUii 

eriicHly— to  I  I  'f-    ^ 

♦♦  letter  0"i.  Uziu*- 
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as  among  tho  off^ders  ugoiiist 
the  poor  girls. 

Id  cue  of  the  back  streets  of  tbe 
town  is  hidden  the  humble  home  of 
a  gill  who  need  to  "go  out"  to  her 
work;  but  one  day  an  awning  fell 
Oown  Qpon  her  as  she  was  pa^ng  iin- 
dnStiath,  and  disabled  her  so  that 
ihe  CAn  **go  out"  no  more.  She  lb 
crippled  for  life,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
She  hji8  to  earn  her  living  stUl ;  so  she 
■lla  in  her  barren  home,  and  piles  her 
d^  needle  hour  on  hour  by  the  win- 
dow. She  ia  especially  skilful  with 
embroidery.  One  day  there  was  sent  to 
her  ft  cloak  to  be  mado  and  embroidered. 
ft  came  from  a  well-known  Broadway 
merchant,  and  was  8ueh  a  garment  as 
you  might  pay  seventy* five  dollarB  for 
at  his  counter.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
WM  to  bo  made  was  not  very  costly — it 
was  only  an  infantas  cloak — but  it  was 
to  be  embroidered  most  elaborately  on 
body  and  cape  and  collar  and  sleeves. 
The  work  was  sufficient  to  employ  this 
dexterous  sewing-girl  two  whole  weeks 
ef  unremitting  industry.  The  price  to 
ht  paid  Wfts/aur  dolhrt.  Whether  this 
poor  girl  accepted  the  work  or  not,  1 
do  not  know ;  if  she  did  not,  another 
did. 

And  just  here  we  come  to  the  unan* 
■werable  argument  of  the  men  who  hire 
poor  girls  at  these  prices,  to  wit,  that 
tlfferc  are  plenty  who  need  the  work, 
and  will  do  it  at  such  prices  because  they 
meed  it.  Once,  when  I  said  a  plain 
word  to  one  such  employer,  taking  the 
liberty  of  a  friend,  he  replied  good- 
naturedly,  **My  dear  fellow,  what  are 
you  talking  about?  Tou  forget  that 
those  girla  mu9t  huvc  work.  They  arc 
thankful  enough  to  get  what  I  pay 
them.  Tou  men  who  want  to  set  the 
world  right  in  a  day,  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing,  half  the  time.  If  any 
girl  that  works  for  me  wants  to  stop 
working  at  those  prices,  she's  perfectly 
welcome  to  stop ;  there*8  a  dozen  want 
it^  where  one  gets  it.  Why,  Vm  a  phi- 
huathropbt  myself,  in  one  sense,  /grind 
th«  poor  girls  1  They*d  starve  if  I 
didn^t  give  'em  work.  Keep  your  in- 
dignation for  those  scamps  that  <hmt 


the  poor  girls  ont  of  their  eamingB; 
the  city*s  full  of  'em."  "Never  mind 
them,  just  now.  The  gist  of  yoor  argu- 
ment is,  that  you  take  advantage  of  tho 
nece^ities  of  the  poor  girl.  11'  she  did 
not  need  yoar  work  so  badly,  you 
would  pay  better  prices.  Suppose  you 
could  sell  girls^  fingers  for  gold.  Sup- 
pose a  girl  was  starving,  and  ofierL'd  to 
sell  you  her  fingers.  You  wouM  take 
them,  wouldn't  you  ?  What  I  not  if 
she  needed  the  money?  9hc  might 
starve,  you  know  I "  **Pooh,  th?a*is 
nonsense  1  ^'  **  No,  it  is  only  putting 
the  case  figuratively.  These  girls  sell 
you  their  health,  their  very  lives;  some- 
times they  grow  weary  of  that,  and  pre- 
fer to  sell  their  chastity/' 

Of  course,  the  rascals  who  cheat  the 
poor  girls  out  of  their  earnings  are  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  "respectable^' 
dealers  who  only  pay  starvation-pricea. 
They  are  thieves.  In  many  cases  they 
are  as  notorious  for  their  practices  as 
any  well-known  thief  whose  face  is  in 
the  rogues*  gallery.  Some  of  them 
openly  boast  of  their  success  in  this 
moat  villanous  of  petty  villanies.  A 
common  practice  is,  to  withhold  a  little 
of  the  girPs  pay  from  week  to  week,  on 
a  plea  of  being  "  short,"  and,  when  a 
handsome  aggregate  has  been  renched, 
to  boldly  deny  the  debt.  Another  plan 
is,  to  charge  that  the  work  brought  in 
is  not  well  done.  These  fellows  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  grief 
through  the  courts,  since  the  establish^ 
meut  of  the  *^  Working-woman's  Pro- 
tective Union,"  which  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  standing  between  the  poor  girls 
and  their  oppressors  in  various  ways. 
Here  are  a  pair  of  cases  in  point,  gath- 
ered from  the  record-books  of  this  soci- 
ety, 

Sansilme  gave  a  ponr  girl  a  piece  of 
twelve  yards  of  bead-work  to  do,  re- 
quiring her  to  deposit  a  dollar  before 
taking  it  away.  She  did  it,  and  re- 
turned it,  whereupon  he  declared  she 
had  spoiled  it,  and  revised  to  pay  her  a 
cent  for  her  labor.  Not  only  that,  but 
be  kept  her  dollar  deposit.  In  proof 
that  she  h.id  not  spoiled  it,  she  oflered 
to  pay  the  scamp  for  the  material,  and 
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take  the  work  hetself ;   but  he  would 
not  do  that, 

Betenoir    employed  a  poor   girl   at 
IflnisUiiig    pantalooua,     pajing    her    a 
1  beggarly  price.    Of  course,    the  poor 
thing,  when  she  had  a  chaDcc  to  work 
I  for  better  pay,  grasped   eagerly  at  it 
[Bttenoir  was  enraged.    What  business 
I  had  a  uiberable  needle-girl  to  want  to 
I  live  ?    He  cursed  her  for  her  perfidy  iu 
'  daring  to  leave  him  for  a  better  place, 
"  Will  you  please  to  pay  me  ? "  mur- 
mured the  terrified  girl,  who  could  not 
[  bear  to  lose  the  little  sum  he  owed  her, 
•*yes,  d— n  you/^  said  he,  ^^  TU  pay 
you,'*  and  he  kichsl  her  down-stairs, 

I   could  give   a  hundred   just  such 
cases,  if  there  were  any  need.    The  evil 
is  not  confined  to  sewiiig-girl  employei*a. 
[Papier    employed    a    girl    at    making 
j  paper-hoxea  a  year  and  a  half,  and  kept 
I  back  bits  of  her  piiy  till  it  amounted  to 
'  fihy  dollars—then  denied  he  owed  it. 
Bonbon  employed  a  girl  at  cutting  and 
packing  fig-paste,  for  two  cents  a  pound, 
but  paid  her  only  one  cent.    *'You^re 
making  too  much   money,"    said  the 
brute.    Gebahrer  is  a  brush-maker,  who 
(clieats  every  girl  that  works  for  him: 
bere  is  the  record  of  a  party  of  ten 
girla,  each  of  whom  he  owes  gome  paltry 
sum— fuur   dollara,  seven    dollars,   ten 
dollars— which,  however,  has  an  almost 
L  inconceivable  value  to  them.    Here  is 
'a  fan-maker  —  there  a  gaitermaker  — 
yonder  a  hair-drcsaer  and  wig-maker^ 
— they  make  no  inconsiderable  profit 
I  yearly  by  their  skill  in  manipulating 
poor  girls,  getting  work  done  for  noth- 
ing, or  nejEt  to  nothing. 

There  is  a  certain  big  rascal,  whoso 
**  place  of  business "  is  so  frequently 
changed  that  it  would  be  uselefts  to 
name  its  locality^  upon  whom  I  ahonld 
dearly  like  to  see  the  thumbscrews  put 
■  The  law  does  not  often  reacb  him  ;  but 
there  is  no  blackleg  known  \o  the 
police  who  is  more  notorious  for  his 
peculiar  rascality  than  this  fellow.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  thumbscrews  on 
him^  and  gently  press  him  to  unburden 
his  conscience— to  give  a  few  of  the 
interesting  details  of  his  private  bud- 
Hot  that  he  could  tell  any  thing 


particularly  new — for  I  know  all  about 
him  already.  Here  is  his  coiUesaioii, 
phonographically  reported  prior  to  div 
livery : 

**  I  keeps  a  Bhirt-ahop.  I  donH  k«)ep 
any  hands.  I  has  a  large  amount  of 
work  did  from  week  to  week,  huWbV'ver. 
The  way  I  does  it  is  this  ■ere.  I  adver- 
tiacs  iu  the  *  Herald '  or  the  *  Sun  ^  for 
gals  to  work  on  shirts,  at  good  prices. 
There's  allers  gals  a-plenty,  bles*  yer — 
the  supply  of  gala  never  do  gui  out.  I 
otteiTi  'em  big  pay  for  makin-  my  sbiita.  -i 
But  I  makes  *em  leave  a  ban'some 
deposit.  They  takes  away  the  shirts  io«^ 
make  'em  up.  They  brings  ^cm  back^ 
and  I  pays  *em — (ugh  I  —fUau  dont 
screw  this  here  right  thumb  w  hard  I) 
— I  dofi't  pay  'em.  I  looks  at  the  shirtfl, 
and  I  says,  *  Wliat  do  you  call  tbb  1 
What's  this  heref  Do  you  call  thai 
sewin'?  Who  do  you  think  I  am  9 
Say  !  Wliat  do  you  take  me  for  now  ? 
What  ?  ^  That  scares  'em,  you  see. — *  1$ 
the  work  done  bad  ?  '—Oh,  that  dont 
signify ;  not  at  all— it*s  tdl  bad  work  as 
comes  to  my  shop,  don't  you  see  7  So 
I  pays  'em  back  their  deposit- money — 
(agh  I  ih  case  that  left  screw  jest  a 
mite  I) —but  really,  now,  really,  I  dp 
sometimes  give  'em  their  deposit-money 
back.— *  Hot  alway«  ?  '—No,  not  always; 
some  days  1  feel  the  value  of  money 
more  than  I  do  others,  and  them  daya^ 
perhaps  I  don't  pay  the  deposit  ltack« 
Then,  sometimes,  I  ketch  a  Tartar — one 
of  them  black-eyed  little  snappers  a» 
says  shell  have  me  up  to  the  police* 
court,  you  know — and  of  course  thai 
won't  do ;  so  I  not  only  pays  her  back 
her  deposit,  but,  if  she  is  very  abusive 
onto  me,  I  pays  her  aomethin'  for  her 
work,  too.  But  they  ain't  often  took 
that  way.  They  generaUy  go@  oCT  a^ 
crying  and  I  ain't  troubled  wuth  *cm  no 
more.  There's  allers  a  fra^h  set  comin' 
on  as  the  last  lot  is  a-goin'  oit  Lor  I 
you've  no  idee  what  a  quautity  of  gala 
they  be  in  New  York.  ^Vliere  the  ftv^ 
ones  keeps  a-comin'  from  every  day,  / 
can't  imagine,  I'm  sure.  But  I  doa*t 
see  what  would  become  of  mo  wllboal 
*em.— *  Am  I  a-gcttin'  rich  ?  * — Not  tne ; 
oh,  no— (ugh!  that  hurts !)~I  mean, 
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yc8 ;  r?e  got  considerable  together,  by 
indastry  und  strict  attention  to  busi- 
D^^g, — *How  do  I  suppose  those  girls 
live— how  they  get  food  and  clothing — 
wben  I  rob  them  of  the  money  they 
eaml'— Now^  really^  don't  ask  me; 
yoti  shouldn't  expect  a  man  to  answer 
such  qaeations,  really,  ^me  things 
mostn^t  be  talked  about,  you  know,  I 
€nnH  Bay  what  they  does.  It  ain't  ray 
look-out." 

It  Is  our  look-out^  however. 

liCt  us  follow  one  of  tlicse  poor  girb, 
she  cornea  out  of  the  dca  of  this 
t  of  prey,  and  moves  off»  wringing 
hands  in  on  agony  of  distress.  Day 
night,  with  wearing  industry,  she 
liad  lieen  working  upon  the  dozen  shirt b 
he  had  given  her  to  make,  8ho  had 
bcsen  louking  forward  —  with  what 
eagerness  you  can  hardly  realize — to 
the  hour  when  she  could  carry  him  her 
work  and  get  her  pay,  and  recover  her 
depoait*money  or  receive  more  shirts  to 
do.  Now  she  is  turned  into  the  street 
with  nothing !  She  dares  not  return  to 
her  miserable  boarding-place  in  Delan- 
cey-strect,  for  her  Irish  landlady  is 
damorous  for  the  two  weeks*  board 
now  due.  Six  dollars  I  The  sum  is 
enormous  to  her.  She  had  expected 
that  to-night  she  could  hand  the  Irish 
woman  the  money  she  had  earned,  and 
that  it,  with  a  promise  of  more  soon, 
might  appease  her.  But  now,  she  has 
nothing  for  her— nothing.  Despair  set- 
tles down  upon  her.  Hunger  is  its  com- 
ion^  for  she  has  had  no  supper, 
ere  shall  she  go  ? 

Kight  has  come  down  since  she  left 
Delancey-street,  carrying  tlio  heavy 
bundle  of  new-made  shirts.  The  streets 
are  lighted  up,  and  ore  alive  with  bus- 
tle. Heedless  what  course  she  takes, 
unnoticed,  uncared-for  by  any  in  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity  whose  waves 
surge  about  her,  she  wanders  on,  and 
by-and-by  turns  into  Broadway,  Broad- 
way, ever  brilliant  with  shop- windows 
whire  wt?aUh  gleams  in  a  thousand  rare 
and  beautiful  shapes;  Broadway,  with 
iti  crowding  omnibuses  and  on-pouring 
cnirent  of  life,  its  Niagara  roar,  its 
dii£2le — its  utter  loneliness  to  her.    The 


flery  letters  over  the  theatre  entrances 
are  glowing  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain* 
bow.  Oayly-attirt'd  ladies,  girls  of  her 
own  age  blest  with  lovers  or  brothers, 
are  streaming  in  at  the  portal  beyond 
which  she  imagines  every  delight — 
music,  and  beauty,  and  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  minnth.  She  looks  in  long- 
ingly, hugging  her  shivering  shoulders 
under  her  sleazy  shawl,  till  a  policeman 
bids  her  "move  on,*^  Out  of  restau- 
rants there  float  delicious  odors  of  cook- 
ing meatSy  making  her  hungrier  still. 
Her  eyes  rest,  with  a  look  half  wild  and 
desperate,  on  the  painted  women  who 
pass,  in  rustling  silkB,  and  wearing  the 
$eml)lance  of  happiness.  At  least  they 
arc  fed —they  are  clothed— they  can  sit 
in  bright  parlors,  though  they  sit  with 
sin.  It  is  easy  to  yield  to  temptation. 
So  many  do  ]  You  little  know  how 
many.  In  Paris,  she  might  perhaps  go 
and  throw  herself  into  the  Seine.  In 
Kew  York,  such  suicides  are  not  com- 
mon ;  but  there  is  a  moral  suicide, 
which  is  common.  Thousands  on  tliou- 
sands  of  poor  girls  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  stream  in  the  last  agony 
of  desperation^  sinking  down  in  the 
dark  current  of  sin,  to  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

But  this  poor  wanderer  has  memories 
of  a  home,  and  a  mother,  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  taught  to 
shudder  at  sin.  She  cannot  plunge 
into  this  ghastly  river  with  wide-open 
eyes— at  least,  not  yet    She  walks  on. 

Her  ear  is  caught  by  sounds  of  music 
and  laughter,  songs  and  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  come  up  out  of  these  base- 
ment-haunting concert-sidoons.  She  has 
heard  of  the  "  pretty  waiter-girls,"  the 
flue  clothes  they  wear,  the  gay  lives  they 
lead,  their  only  labor  to  wait  upon  the 
patrons  of  the  saloon,  and  chat  with 
them  as  they  sit  about  the  tables  listen- 
ing to  the  music.  "  It  is  a  life  of  Parsr 
disc,"  she  murmurs,  "to  this  life  I 
leadt'^  At  least,  she  thinks,  there  is 
no  actual  sin  in  being  a  waiter-girL 
She  perceives  a  wide  distance  between 
the  descent  of  theses  bascment-st^rs  to 
solicit  employment,  and  that  other 
dreadful  resource. 
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*^  They  get  good  pay  ia  these  concert- 
^loons,*'  said  to  me  a  benevolent  lady 
who  has  done  much  for  the  poor  yiork- 
ng-girlfl.  **They  dress  well^  and  feed 
roU^  and  their  work  \s  comparatively 
nothing.^' 

The  laily  knew  very  little  about  them, 
It  would  seem. 

The  poor  girls  who  work  in  thcee 
adcrgnjund  hells  do  not  get  good  pay, 
Qd  their  work  ia  not  light.    They  are 
aconfined  in  theae  noisome  places,  thick 
irith  tobiicco-smokc  and  foul  with  poi- 
onoufl  odors,  till   two   o'clock   in   tlie 
Dormng  j  in  some  places  till  five  o'clock, 
beir  pay  is  four  dollars  to  Btx  dollars  a 
l^treek;    higher  figures,   certainly,   than 
housauds  of  working-girLs  get,  but,  for 
fo  reasona,  lower,  in  effect.     The  first 
'of  these  two  reasons  is,  that  the  waiter- 
girl  must  dress  with  some  degree  of 
attractiveness.      Th©   second,   and   the 
Host  wciglity,  itJ,  that  she  must  pay  a 
tiigh  price   for    board.      Going   home 
Hong    after    midnight,    she    must    live 
Momewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saloon. 
|,^hcn,  the  woman  who,  having  taken  a 
rl  to  board,  finds  that  she  comes  home 
\et  two  o'clock  every  night,   draws 
her  own  conclusions  at  once.    That  girl 
must  pay  irrJl  for  her  board,  if^  indeed, 
she  be  not  turned  out  of  the  house  with- 
out a  word.     It  will  scarcely  help  the 
l^atter^  If  the  girl  explains  that  she  is 
I  employed    at    a    concert-saloon.      The 
Vwomon  knows  very  well  what  *'  pretty 
livaiter-girls **  are.     *^ Those   creatures" 
mist  pay  for  what  they  have,  and  pay 
Ffoundly.    The  result  Ls,  that  the  waiter- 
lj^rl*a  occupation  will  not  support  her. 
ITho  next  result  b,  that  there  are  no 
^Tirtuous  girls  in  the  concert-saloons  of 
Sroadway — unless  they  be  such  girls  as 
yftiis  we  are  following  to-night,  as  ahe 
rand  ens  the  streets^  pausing  to  look 
Tdown  into  this  fancied  half-Paradifle^ 
[only  to  enter  it  at  last,  in  search  of 
**  good  pay," 

Let  us  go  down  with  her*  She 
pushes  open  the  green-bais^  door^  and 
walks  timidly  to  the  bar.  A  girl  who 
in  passably  pretty  can  almost  always 
get  a  situation  here.  The  big-anncd 
prize-fighterdooking  bruto  behind  the 


bar  reads  our  wandcsrcr'd  hiatory  at 
once.  "Fresh*'  girls  are  rare  in  thiil 
quarter.  She  is  assii^ed  to  improve  her 
dress  a  little — in  some  cases,  these  gifla 
are  provided  with  a  fancy  cottiim«  A  la 
T^urque,  which  they  don  at  coming,  and 
doff  at  leaving  each  night— and  ahe 
commences  her  work.  A  crowd  of  half- 
drunk  rowdies  enter,  and  call  on  her  to 
serve  them,  attracted  by  her  sweet  face. 
The  grossest  insults  arc  put  upon  her, 
her  character  being  taken  for  granted  ; 
infamous  liberties  are  taken  with  her 
person,  and  her  confusion  langhod  at. 
She  would  fly  from  the  place  at  onct, 
if  she  dared ;  but  ahe  does  not  dare— 
she  is  afraid  of  the  man  behind  the  bar. 
Her  experience  w^ith  men  has  taught  her 
to  expect  nothing  but  brutality  from 
them,  if  she  offend  Uiem  in  any  way. 
When  the  weary  hours  have  dragged 
along  to  the  end,  and  th9  place  Si 
closed,  she  goes  out  into  the  atreot 
again,  with  a  bevy  of  other  girls.  ThB 
street  is  still  and  lonely ;  the  long  lines 
of  Inmps  twinkle  in  silence ;  th*  tliop^ 
windows  are  all  shrouded  in  darlmcfli; 
there  are  no  rumbling  wheels,  save  when 
an  occassional  hack  passes  with  alow- 
trotting  horsesL 

Now  she  must  decide  upon  htr 
course.  This  is  the  critical  momenta 
Will  she  adhere  to  her  new-found  em- 
ployment ?  If  she  do,  one  of  her  com- 
panions will  volunteer  to  take  her  to  a 
boarding-place — and  from  tliat  hour  ahe 
is  lost.  But  perhaps  she  breaks  away : 
a  policeman  saunters  by,  and  she  appt'als 
to  him,  begging  to  be  taken  to  a  »to- 
tion-house  to  sleep — a  common  nssottrce 
with  the  homeless  poor  girl — and  on 
the  morrow  resumes  her  deathly  f^trug- 
gle  for  existence.  How  long  it  will 
last — how  long  she  will  fight  her  almost 
inevitable  fate — no  one  can  telL 

But  the  poor  girls  who  work  b  ahopa 
provided  by  their  employ  en  tkre  batt«r| 
you  think.  At  leaat^  they  find  shelter 
and  WTirrath  in  the  cold  winter,  while  at 
work  ?  At  leastf  they  are  permitted  to 
breathe  and  live  I 

In  very  many  cases  they  an  pwrwilitK 
to  breatlie  poison.     Breathlllf  fioiMilll 
not  so  uncommon  a  thing,  t^owemr^  fai 
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ibis  city,  Kmoag  every  class ;  only^  the 
sewing-girl  breatliea  mare  of  it  than  the 
rest  of  ua  do.  There  are  Bome  roomy 
and  cherTful  shops  in  the  city.  But 
there  are  acores,  and  hnndrodft^  that  are 
not  roomy  and  theerfuL  Tbe  worst 
of  tJMsee  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
i0am«ik  Look  into  thi^  establishment, 
where  Madame  Frippene,  the  fashion- 
able dressmaker,  holds  her  court.  It  id 
a  handsome  buildings  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  on  the 
wry  edge  of  japonicadom.  Hour  on 
hour,  throughout  the  day,  the  carriages 
of  Fifth*a venue  ladies  drive  up  before 
hcF  door.  The  liveried  driver  siU  on 
thA  box  waiting,  white  his  liveried  mia^ 
tripa  up  the  atepa,  to  consult  with 
inme  on  the  new  silk  contemplated, 
pluDGd,  or  ia  progress.  While  the 
motnentoos  question  is  being  discussed, 
ki  ua  slip  down  these  staii^  into  the 
biaementv  Tliit  U  the  work-room. 
Faugh,  how  it  rnnells  I  There  is  no 
attempt  at  ventilation.  The  room  is 
crowded  with  girls  and  womcsn,  most 
of  whom  arc  pale  and  attenuated,  and 
are  being  robbed  of  life  slowly  and 
mrely.  The  roses  which  should  bloom 
in  their  checks  have  vanished  long  ago. 
The  gpio-kle  haa  gone  out  of  their  eyes. 
Tbey  bend  over  their  work  with  aching 
badca  and  throbbing  brows;  sharp 
pains  dart  through  their  eyeballs ;  they 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  death,  Mad- 
ame pays  her  girls  four  dollars  a  week. 
She  herself  lives  in  as  fine  a  style  as  the 
richest  lady  she  serves, 

I  will  take  you  to  one  more — less 
fashionable  in  its  externals,  but  Btlll 
hating  the  fashionable  world  for  its 
patrons  —  concerning  which  I  have  a 
story  to  tell.  Here  are  thirty  giria, 
cooped  up  in  an  apartment  twelve  feet 
Ijy  twenty  in  dimensions,  and  lighted 
by  one  solitary  window.  When  the 
girla  come  to  work  in  the  mornings  the 
ait  Is  already  foul  with  pent-up  poison. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  The  work-room 
by  day  is  a  bed-room  by  night. 

And  this  is  the  story — a  true  one: 

fluaie  L^ was  a  beautlAil  girl  of  ser- 

esteem,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in 
New  York,      Her  eyes  were 


black  and  brilliant;  her  lips  were  red 
with  the  rich  life-blood  of  health ;  her 
complexion  was  pure  pink  and  white, 
with  such  a  lustrous,  blooming  freshness 
as  is  seldom  seen,  even  among  farmers* 
girb.  Susie  was  a  superior  seamstress ; 
her  fingers  were  nimble,  and  her  work 
alwajB  beautiful  Especially  was  she 
skilful  in  embroidery- work ;  and  in  the 
old  farm-house  yon  may  still  see  speci- 
mens of  her  handiwork,  the  pride  of 
her  mother  and  the  wonder  of  the 
farmers'  wives  for  miles  about  **  That 
gal  can  dam  a  stockin*,"  her  old  father 
used  to  say  proudly,  "  so  you  can't  find 
tbe  spot  where  *twas  darned."    Farmer 

L was  poor,  as  farmers  often  are, 

and  such  remarkable  talents  eeemed  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  In  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. Su^e  had  a  married  sister 
living  in  New  York,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  beautiful  girl  should 
come  to  tbe  city  and  live  with  her. 
The  sister  was  not  rich  enough  to  feel 
able  to  board  8usie  for  nothing — her 
husband  was  a  working-man,  with  throe 
children  to  care  for — but  the  idea  of 
being  idle  had  never  entered  Susie^fl 
mind.  She  came  to  New  York  to  work, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  found 
employment  in  the  shop  last  named 
above.  The  prices  there  paid  are  of 
the  best  that  are  paid  in  the  city :  Busie 
received  a  dollar  a  day.  That  she 
should  get  rich  very  soon,  the  girl  felt 
sure ;  and  it  does  not  take  much  money 
to  make  a  simple  farmer's  girl  feel  rich. 
It  was  two  miles  from  her  boarding- 
place  to  the  shop;  but  such  was  her 
high  health  and  strength,  that  she  made 
nothing  of  walking  this  distance,  morn- 
ing and  night.  Three  months  had  not 
passed  before  she  found  her  strength 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  thereafter  she 
rode  to  and  fro  in  the  street-cars.  Dark 
lines  had  come  under  her  eyes ;  her  com- 
plexion  was  losing  its  color,  her  form 
its  roundness  and  it6  springy  lire.  In 
a  word,  the  poison  had  entered  her  sys* 
tern,  and  was  killing  her  by  degrees. 
Still,  in  her  pride,  her  anxiety  to  make 
the  **old  folks**  happy — she  had  sent 
home  to  her  father  more  than  one  weU 
come    bank-note  —  ah 0   concealed    her 
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safferings,  and  straggled  on.  Ono  day 
she  dropped  from  her  chair  heavily 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dark,  noisome 
apartment — was  conveyed  to  her  sister's 
home — and,  when  she  left  it  again,  a 
hearse  stood  at  the  door,  and  she  was 
borne  to  her  grave.  She  had  not  been 
one  year  absent  from  her  country 
home. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  case  should 
be  considered  as  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary. It  is  a  natural  result  of  existing 
evils,  and  has  a  thousand  parallels  in 
t\da  city  every  year  that  passes.  I  tell 
the  story  because  I  chance  to  know  its 
particulars.  If  it  were  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  like 
cases  which  occur,  he  would  have  a 
story  of  the  sort  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  Given  an  adequate  cause,  and 
the  result  is  foregone.  Poison  will  kill. 
If  you  hang  your  bed-room  with  a  wall- 
paper whose  figures  are  of  dark,  rich 
green,  laden  with  venom,  the  result  will 
be  that  you  will  die.  How  long  you 
will  be  about  it,  will  depend  on  such 
circumstances  as  your  physical  capacity 
for  resisting  the  poisonous  influence,  and 
the  amount  of  antidote  you  get  in  your 
daily  life. 

The  habit  of  drinking  gin  at  the 
midday  half-hour  is  said  to  be  fearfully 
prevalent  among  the  poor  girls  who 
work  in  these  places.  They  seek  thus 
to  brace  up  their  languid  frames  against 
the  work  of  the  long  afternoon  before 
them.  How  intensely  they  dread  the 
hours  of  labor,  you  cannot  realize.  No 
galley-slave  ever  went  more  unwillingly 
to  his  toil,  each  day.  Woman's  tears 
are  always  eloquent;  none  ever  spoke 
more  keenly  to  my  heart  than  those  I 
once  saw  dropping  from  the  eyes  of  a 
poor  girl  who  bent  in  pain  over  her 
task.  But  my  thought  was  a  singular 
one,  perhaps  you  will  think,  at  that 
moment.  It  was  this :  I  hope  the  tears 
will  not  soil  the  silk  on  which  she  sews. 
Was  that  heartless?  Not  when  you 
know  the  reason  of  the  thought.  If 
the  seamstress  soils  her  work,  she  has 
the  damage  to  pay.  It  is  a  dreadM 
misfortune  to  a  poor  girl  when  she  gets 
a  little  spot  on  a  dresa— to  pay  for 


which,  her  wages  are  confiscated  for 
whole  days  together. 

Of  the  better  class  of  work-rooms  for 
sewing-girls,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  present 
a  better  example  than  tiiat  of  a  Broad- 
way merchant,  nameless  here.  Qoaks 
are  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  giris 
here  are  mostly  employed  as  operatctts 
of  sewing-machines.  I  wonder  if  the 
proprietor  ever  sets  foot  inside  this  part 
of  his  establishment.  I  wonder  if  he 
knows  how  the  lady  he  employs  as  fore- 
woman treats  the  poor  girls;  how  she 
grinds  them,  as  if  she  would  pulverize 
them;  wrings  their  sad  hearts  witli 
pain,  and  gives  them  frowns  and  harsh 
words,  where  smiles  and  cheer  are  need- 
ed, if  they  are  ever  needed  in  this  world. 
^^Oh,  the  tears  which  that  woman 
causes  P'  said  to  me  one  who  knew. 
"  Her  very  name  is  a  terror  to  the  sew- 
ing-girls of  New  York.  They  think  of 
her  as  babies  think  of  the  big  ogie  who 
eats  little  boys  for  his  dinner.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  if  some  brave  man  would 
marry  her,  and  take  her  away  1 "  But 
Miss  Grindem  is  a  very  valuable  woman 
to  her  employer.  She  saves  so  muchl 
She  increases  the  profits  of  the  house 
very  materially.  It  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  part  with  her.  The  merchant 
knows,  at  least,  that,  under  Miss  Grind- 
em's  care,  his  cloak-room  turns  out 
more  work  for  less  money  than  it  ever 
did  before.  A  shilling  here  and  a 
shilling  there,  stolen  under  various  pre- 
texts from  among  four  hundred  girls, 
week  by  week,  makes  a  fine  aggregate 
per  annum.  But— I  have  heard  you 
were  a  not  unkind-hearted  man,  Mr. 
Crcesus;  bethink  you,  pray,  what  a 
shilling  is  to  a  poor  girl !  It  is  more  to 
her  than  ten  thousand  dollars  are  to  you. 
You  could  lose  that  sum  ten  times  told, 
and  it  would  not  cause  you  to  8u£fer  one 
privation.  You  would  dine  as  well, 
dress  as  comfortably,  live  as  grandly,  as 
ever.  But  the  poor  giri's  shilling  often 
represents  a  meal — a  meal  which  she 
goes  without,  if  her  shilling  be  taken. 

Colunm  on  column  would  be  required, 
in  which  to  follow  all  the  poor  giria  to 
the  shops  where  they  are  employed. 
There    are    hoop-skirt    manufactorieB| 
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where,  in  the  inoeesant  din  of  mAchin- 
ery,  girls  stand  upon  weary  feet  all  day 
long  for  fifty  centa  There  are  photo- 
givph  galleries  —  yoa  pass  them  in 
Broadway  admiringly-*  where  girls 
^*  mouot  ^'  photographs  in  dark  rooma, 
wliicli  arc  hot  in  Bummer  and  cold  in 
winter,  for  the  same  money.  There  are 
Is  who  make  fans — who  work  in 
Lets  — who  pick  over  and  assort 
for  paper  warehonses-^who  act 
aa  **  strippcre "  in  tobacco  shopa  — 
who  make  cape^  and  paper  boxed,  and 
toys^  and  almost  all  imaginable  things. 
There  are  miUinera*  girls,  and  bindery 
gitl^,  and  printers*  girls — press-feeders, 
book- folders,  hat- trimmers.  It  is  not  to 
be  8 apposed  that  all  these  places  are 
objectionable ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  places  where  sewing-girls 
work  are  objectionable;  but  among 
CidL  class  there  arc  very  many — far  too 
Viaoj — where  evik  of  the  graTest  char- 
WSUt  exist — where  the  poor  ^la  are 
wronged,  the  innocents  suffer.  There 
are  places  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
fires  kept^  in  cold  weather,  and  where 
the  poor  girl,  coming  in  wet  and  shiver* 
ing  from  the  storm,  must  go  immedi- 
itely  to  work,  wet  as  she  is,  and  so 
continue  all  day.  There  are  places 
where  the  ^*  silent  system  *^  of  prisons  is 
dly  enforced,  where  there  are  severe 
for  whispering  to  one's  neigh- 
•ad  where  the  windows  are  cloeely 
eurtaiticd,  so  that  no  girl  can  look  out 
nprtn  tlH»  street — thus^  in  advance,  inur- 
T  rk  to  the  hardships  of  prison 

(1  M  ,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  they  may  some  day  become  crimi- 
I  There  are  places  where  the  em- 
[oyer  treats  his  girls  like  slaves,  in 
«Tery  sense  of  the  word.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment^ and  reflect  on  all  that  signifies, 
the  South  *'  as  it  was,"  some  of 
girls  are  given  curses,  and  even 
wa,  and  even  kieki;  while  others  arc 
ial  favorite*  either  of  "  the  boss," 
some  of  his  male  subordinates, 
dr«ss  well,  pay  four  dollars  a  week 
board,  and  fare  well  generally — on  a 
tary  of  three  dollars  a  week. 
It  b  a  great  wrong,  if  there  were  no 
Other  to  say  a  word  about,  that  a  girl 
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must  work  ten  hours  a  day,  or  be  de- 
barred A'om  working  at  all,  in  the  close, 
ill-vwitUated  rooms  whither  they  throng 
daily«  Often,  her  home  is  milea  away 
Jrom  her  work.  To  get  to  the  shop  in 
time,  she  must  be  up  long  before  day- 
light. Three  mornings  out  of  every  sue 
it  will  happen  that  she  does  not  pause 
to  eat  any  breakfast,  but  snatches  a 
crust  and  hurries  out  into  the  keeti 
morning  air.  With  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  languid  frame,  she  walks  the  long 
distance  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  she 
shall  arrive  too  late;  in  which  case 
there  will  be  not  only  angry  looks  and 
hargh  words  from  the  strict  overseer^ 
which  cut  keenly  into  her  trembling 
heart,  but  there  will  also  be  a  deduo* 
tion  from  the  scant  wages — and  the  loss 
of  each  cent  "  docked"  from  her  pitia^ 
ble  pay  is  woree  to  her  than  a  whip- 
cut,  almost  **  Then  why  don^t  she  take 
the  horse-cars  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul.  It  certain- 
ly seems  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  one 
to  '*  take  the  hopse-cars."  You  might 
as  well  aak  why  she  donH  set  np  a  car- 
riage. She  CANNOT.  Twelve  cents  a 
day  for  rides !  It  is  aa  impossible  an 
expense  to  her  as  if  it  were  twelve  dol- 
lars, or  twelve  hundred— just  because 
it  i^  outaide  the  limit  of  her  pay.  It 
costs  her  every  cent  of  her  wages  to  pay 
her  board — meagre,  dirty,  dismal  Five 
Points*  board,  bordering  clo»t!  on  star- 
vation— and  how  is  she  going  to  pay 
for  car-rides  ?  6he  has  to  dress,  too — 
somehow.  You  may  well  ask,  How  ia 
she  going  to  pay  for  clothing,  or  for 
any  thing  else,  when  she  pays  all  her 
wages  for  board  ?  Perhaps  she  sits 
down  after  eating  her  e upper,  to  earn  a 
few  cents  by  ahirt-maMng  between  that 
and  bed-time ;  perhaps  she  does  wor^e, 
Until  you  have  lived  the  life  of  the 
working-girl,  lady,  reading  this  page, 
you  cannot  know  what  their  temptation 
is — how  hard  it  is  to  keep  away  sin  and 
shame*  By  aU  the  doors  at  which 
temptation  can  enter  to  you,  it  enters  to 
them ;  and  by  many  other  doors  of 
which  you  know  nothing  by  experience. 
It  comes  in  the  guise  of  friendship  to 
them,  who  are  utterly  friendless  in  the 


world.  It  comes  m  the  guise  of  love — 
and  do  you  think  the  poor  girl  never 
ycams  for  the  caressing  touch  of  love's 
pjilin  on  her  aching  brow  1  never  longs 
to  be  folded  in  the  comforting  embrace 
of  love's  strong  arms  ?  Ah,  »?ui  knows 
the  worth  of  love  !  It  cornea,  too,  through 
womanly  vanity,  as  it  does  to  her  hap> 
pier  sUters,  who  sit  higher  id  the  social 
scale.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  temp- 
tation  comes  to  the  poor  girl  through 
the  tortures  of  a  hunger  which  gnaws 
upon  the  vitals — of  a  cold  which  chills 
the  young  blood  with  its  ice — of  a 
weariness  under  which  the  limbs  trem- 
ble, the  head  reels,  the  whole  frame  sinks 
prostrate. 

If  you  were  starving,  and  could  not 
otherwise  get  food,  possibly  you  would 
steal  it  I  would.  If  hunger  will  rouae 
strong  men  to  active  crime,  how  easy 
must  it  be  for  it  to  lead  the  poor  girl  to 
a  merely  passive  sin  I  Yet  she  stniggles 
with  a  bmvery  which  few  would  give 
liet  credit  for — with  this,  as  with   all 

her  temptations.  There  was  Agnes -, 

a  N.*autiful  girl  of  17,  who  resL^ted  the 
temptation  that  came  to  her  through 
ber  own  employer.  He  discharged  her. 
Unable  to  pay  her  board,  she  was  turn- 
ed into  the  streets.  It  was  a  bitter  day 
in  January.  For  four  day%  she  wander- 
ed the  streets,  looking  for  work^-only 
for  work.  "I  envied  the  boys  who 
shovelled  snow  from  the  side-walks,  I 
would  gladly  have  done  their  work  for 
half  they  got."  Hungry,  she  pawned 
her  shawl.  When  that  was  gone,  she 
went  twenty-four  hours  without  a  crumb, 
shivering  through  the  streets.  At  night 
she  ilept  in  the  station-house — without 
a  Ix^d^  thankful  for  mere  shelter.  Again 
and  again  she  was  tempted;  but  she 
did  not  yield.  She  found  work  at  last, 
and  leads  her  cruel  life  sdll,  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly.  There  was  Caro- 
line G ,  who  came  from  the  West  to 

New  York,  fancying  the  great  city 
would  have  plenty  of  work  to  give  her. 
She,  too,  wandered  the  streets,  and  slept 
at  night  in  the  station-house.  On  the 
third  day — which  was  the  Christiiy} 
Sabbath — mercy  seemed  to  have  found 
her,     A  gentlemanly-appearing  person 


spoke  to  her,  and,  learning  hcf  WftOti 
ofiered  to  give  her  a  place  as  seamstretti 
in  his  family.  He  lived  a  short  distanei! 
in  the  country,  he  said,  and  took  her  to 
a  hotel  to  stay  till  next  day,  when  they 
would  take  the  cars  for  his  home.  The 
hotel  was  an  elegant  one;  the  roQin 
given  her  was  hung  with  silk  and  lace ; 
but  she  preferred  the  hard  6tior  of  the 
station-house  that  night  to  its  luxurious 
state,  for  her  *'  protector  **  was  a  wolf  In 
sheep^s  clothing. 

It  is  very  dreadful  to  soil  litettttoiv 
with  such  matters  as  these,  is  H 
**  ReaDy,  now,  really — there^s 
things  mustn^t  be  talked  about,  jon 
know,^*  says  the  l^eust  of  ppey  we  had 
in  the  thumb-screws. 

There  are  worse  things  to  be  done  In 
this  world  than  soiling  literature.  It  U 
a  worse  thing  to  shut  our  dainty  ey«8 
to  the  terrible  evils  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  poor  girl.  It  is  a  worae  thing  to 
confine  charity  to  curing,  forgetting  the 
charity  of  preventing.  There  are  two 
or  three  institutions  in  New  York  do- 
voted  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
rescue  and  reformation  of  fallen  wom- 
en. I  cannot  think  of  them  with- 
out the  dreariest  of  heartaches.  Tbii 
work  they  accomplish  is  smaller,  in  pm- 
portion  to  the  eflbrts  put  forth  and  the 
money  employed,  than  that  of  any  oiher 
charity  in  the  world.  One  at  a 
with  weary  labor  and  care— as 
might  dip  spoonfuls  of  water  fhotn 
East  River — a  few  abandoned  women 
are  gathered  under  its  roof,  of  whom  a 
minority  are  saved,  while  the  majority 
slip  back  into  their  old  pathft.  The 
whole  work  suggests  nothing  ao  much 
as  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  Back-sliding 
is  so  fatally  easy  in  that  direction  ! 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  leniency 
with  wliich  I  look  on  error,  the  srym- 
pathy  I  feel  for  the  erring  one — general* 
ly  *^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'^ 
more  weak  than  wicked.  But  prevaUion 
is  more  needed  in  this  quarter  titan  cure- 
While  you  are  rescuing  one  frnni  out 
this  slough,  a  score  are  enU  tin 

the  ranks  of  the  poor  girlfl^  -  i  as 
no  other  creatures  on  earth  are  tempted. 
They  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  ghaatly 
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arenue  af  sin,  wbicb,  with  alt  its  tawdiy 
attraetioDSy  is  drawing  them  with  a 
fatal  enchantment ;  while  the  fiends  of 
Starrattcm,  Cold,  and  Craelty, second  and 
aa^ftt  that  enchantment  by  their  goad- 
ingK  Why  do  you  stand  far  down  this 
aFODQe,  waiting  to  pick  up,  with  painfull 
efrort,  here  and  there  one  of  the  victims  ? 
Why  do  you  not  stand  at  the  entrance 
ioj^d?  Here^  a  dollar  will  do  more 
good  than  will  a  hundred  there.  Here, 
no  coaxings  are  necessary ;  the  poor  girls 
will  fly  to  your  protection  with  eager- 
aaaa,  with  tears  of  gratitude ;  and  here 
your  work  of  salvation  is  a  permanent 
oncL  Fifteen  thousand,  they  tell  us,  is 
tlie  number  of  fallen  women  in  New 
York,  among  whom  you  can  occaMon- 

lly  find  one,  less  hardened  than  the  rest, 

rho  ia  willing  to  be  coddled  into  a 
'renewal  of  a  virtuous  life.  You  take 
this  one,  shelter  her,  feed  her,  clothe  her, 
teach  her  a  remuoerative  trade,  and  get 
her  a  good  situation — after  all  of  which, 
ten  to  one,  she  goes  back  to  her  life 
of  vice.  The  poor  girls  are  at  least 
double  the  number  of  these  women — per- 

apa  triple;  and  nine  tenths  of  them 
i  than  willing  to  retain  their  virtue, 
'tnd  to  work  hard  and  Eaithfully.  When 
this  throng  no  longer  besets  you,  give 
^l  your  efforts  to  the  fallen*  Till  then, 
not  your  work  a  wasteful  extrava- 
nce  ?    It  ia  certainly  humane,  in  Us 

elation  to  the  fallen ;  but  is  it  just,  in 
relation    to    the   poor    girls  ?      To 

each  your  kind  offices,  they,  too,  must 


first  fallt     Let  us  bar  the  entrance, 
before  all  else,* 

The  giddy  life  of  the  town  spina  on 
unchecked ;  the  spnng  comes,  and  the 
streets  arc  alive  with  bustle ;  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  country  wooes  with  ita 
flowers;  the  autumn,  and  the  air  ia 
laden  with  balm ;  the  winter,  with  its 
merry  parties  in  gay  salons,  its  carousals, 
its  carnivals;  and  still  the  poor  girl 
leads  on  her  dismal  life,  dreading  each 
day  as  it  comes  with  its  burden,  asking 
her  heart  if  in  the  future  there  is  to  b© 
for  her  notldng  but  this — nothing  but 
toil,  nothing  but  straggle,  nothing  but 
weariness.  Still  the  demon  of  Want 
hovers  over  her  with  ita  dark  wings^ 
watching  for  the  stumble,  the  touch  of 
sickness,  which  shall  bid  him  descend 
upon  his  victim  with  destractioo.  Ajid 
little  the  great  city  thinks  of  her — ^little 
it  cares  what  becomes  of  hen  iVW  quo- 
que  tela  gparnmm.  We  are  all  in  sonitt 
sense  blamable  for  every  wrong. 


*  A  motft  pntJftewortlijr  elfbii  to  thit  end  k  llmt 
which  in  now  bein^  mnde  hf  tho  **■  Workici^-iroa)* 
on^A  lYoieotino  UnintL^"  whose  oflloo  ii  lit  Ko.  80 
wnute-stroet.  It»  field  of  eflbvt  it  aidljr  limftail, 
(hnmgrh  neooisttj.  With  jitopcr  aid  fswrn,  Iho 
chahtAble,  It  might  expand  ita  poMrcrs  tn  wm  %a 
nmC'lionkto  the  condition  of  tho  wiitlLlug^fitlt 
throughout  the  whole  dtyi  to  an  oxtonthardlj  pot- 
nblu  by  an  J  oth«r  plnn  of  ootloay  it  bmou  to  mo. 
If  tho  reader  fsel  intcrwtodi  ho  U  odvifiod  to  (m< 
amine  the  workings  of  thia  dinritx  for  hiraaelft  u  1 
havo  done.  It  fendi  gfirli  to  placcn  in  the  coiuitrj  ; 
it  rcotiivM  the  ttrKi^wandcnr,  and  protects  ber£ 
it  pnjftocutoe  the  mioali  who  cheat ;  and  in  Tuclcffi 
waji  it  Borreii  tho  poor  girU  wcll« 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Faces  are  fulsehooda  ;  hand-shakes^  kisses^  tears^ 

Bmiles,  promises,  and  words  of  love,  are  naught. 

I  know,  for  I  believed  in  them,  and  fought, 
With  all  the  young  strength  of  my  strong  young  years, 
To  make  belief  immortal,  strangling  fears. 

"  May  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  if  aught 

But  death  part  thee  and  me/^  I  said,  distraught, 
When  lean-faced  Malice  took  me  by  the  ears. 

Now  I,  too,  am  grown  hollow-eyed  and  pale, 
And  wander  lonely  through  the  crowded  landa, 

Mourning  my  dead  ideal,  all  unforgot. 

So  dreams  the  childless  motber  of  the  wail 
Of  infanta,  and  awakes  with  outstretched  hands^ 

That  fumble  in  her  dead  bal>e^s  vacant  CK)t. 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
III. 

TEDO.* 

IirsrsraT,  Fbvoalxtt— Them  Frospebitt,  Wsalth— Thek  Abt,  Power— Thsx  Luzrsr,  ConRvmoB'^ 

Thek  Ruim  I 


Every  nation  that  is  any  thing  is 
conceited.  Every  nation  seeks  its  own 
glory,  and  not  the  glory  of  another. 
Every  nation  destroys  other  nations,  to 
magnify  itself.  These  are  some  of  the 
self-evident  truths  which  need  no  bol- 
stering, and  which  hereafter  will  be 
writ  in  all  copy-books. 

Japan  is  not  an  exception ;  England 
is  beyond  all  others;  and  the  United 
States  does  not  lag  far  behind. 

The  two  most  wonderful  insular  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  the  Japanese  and 
the  English,  and  they  dislike  or  despise 
one  another ;  thus : 

"  Alas  I  wretched  people,  they  have 
no  rice  1 "  exclaimed  the  Japanese, 
when  told  that  in  England  rice  could 
not  be  raised.  "  Half-civilized  Asiatics  I " 
sneered  the  English,  serene  in  their  own 
excellence. 

How  many  thousand  years  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  existing  and  growing, 
until  they  number  some  forty  millions 
of  brown-skinned  people,  no  man  among 
us  knows.  They  have,  until  now,  been 
able  to  keep  out  both  Western  and 
Eastern  barbarians,  and  thus  to  develop 
a  most  singular  nation  and  a  most  com- 
plete civilization — one  not  surpassed  in 
this  world,  if  ever  equalled. 

But  the  day  came  when  their  remark- 
able social  state  was  to  be  shaken ;  when 
the  most  perfect  of  Oriental  civilizations 
was  to  succumb  to  Occidental  power ; 
when  the  devouring  of  a  brown  race  by 
a  white  race  was  to  be  begun.  In  the 
year  1852,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  into 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican ships.  Why  ?  Not  a  threat  was 
made,  not  a  gun  was  fired.    We  had  no 


*  Name  is  Ye-do;  meaning  **  riyer-mouth  "—not 
Yeddo. 


quarrel  with  them,  they  none  with  oa 
Why  were  these  ships,  fiUed  with  pow- 
der, and  shell,  and  grim  cannon,  and 
armed  men — why  were  they  there? 
They  were  there  because  Mr.  Marcy, 
and  those  who  then  represented  the 
American  people,  had  determined  to 
open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  our  trade. 
The  ships  were  there  to  press  them  open ; 
not  to  fight,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
press.  And  this  pressure,  aided  by  the 
most  skilful  diplomacy  of  our  IGnisteTy 
Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  accomplished  the 
deed.    It  was  done. 

Now,  if  trade,  free  and  unlimited 
power  to  buy  and  sell,  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  is  the  highest  and  greatest  end 
of  all  human  civilizations,  then  no  doubt 
a  great  blessing  to  humanity  was  begun. 
But  if  not  ?— 

Let  us  see  what  we  can,  through  the 
eyes  of  outsiders,  of  this  great  and  re- 
markable city. 

At  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  woody- 
banked  bay  stands  Yedo,  the  capital 
city  of  Japan.  Its  streets  and  houses 
come  down  to  the  water ;  they  spread 
up  over  the  gentle  hills  and  away,  away 
for  miles  into  the  fertile  land.  It  has 
a  maze  of  broad  streets,  and  is  believed 
to  contain  two  millions  of  people.  A 
circuit  of  some  forty  miles  does  not  con- 
tain all  its  suburbs. 

No  squalid  misery  or  accumulations  of 
filth  encumber  the  well-cared-for  streets, 
and  a  beggar  is  rarely  seen  .♦  Leagues 
of  streets  may  be  traversed,  and  leagues 
of  macadamized  and  well-kept  country 
roads  in  and  around  Yedo,  and  every- 
where is  visible  a  busy,  industrio^js, 
good-humored,  and  seemingly  content- 
ed people.    Life  is  simple  and  natural ; 

«  Alooek'B  «<  Capital  of  the  Tycoon.**  K.  Y.  18831 
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r^>od  is  healthful  and  cheap ;  the  man- 
fliers  of  the  people  are  distil gnishcd  for 
olitoness  and  kindneas.  Every  one  can 
read,  and  most  can  write.  They  have  a 
religion  which  they  value.  One  man 
(^marries  one  woman,  the  same  as  with 
us ;  the  love  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  strong  and  univerBal. 

Fischer  gays  of  the  ladies:  **They 
hiive  a  natural  grace  which  cannot  be 
L  described.  The  Japanese  are  the  most 
[fcacinating,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever 
ftw  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
neae  gentleman  is  invariably  de- 
ihed  BS  a  person  of  pleasing  address 
EpBd  most  polished  manners.  The  poor- 
laborer  i?  always  spoken  to  civilly, 
^iod  gives  a  civil  answer." 

These  arc  the  half-civilized  Asiatics 

we  propose  to  convert  to  white  ways, 

and  persuade  to   follow  our  example  I 

rhaps  if  we  know  more,  we  shall  be 

I  more  tolerant. 

They  arc  of  medium  height,  and  of 
yellowish  tinge ;  though  among  the  up- 
per classes  are  fair  skins,  and  women 
who  approach  ours  in  delicate  beauty. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  robust  people, 
and  capable  of  great  and  persistent  ef- 
fort. Our  Minister,  Mr.  Harris,  relates 
how  one  of  his  attendants  (who  always 
go  on  foot  beside  the  horses)  ran  with 
him  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  at  the  end 
went  capering  before  him  to  show  how 
»h  he  was.  Tboy  are  also  a  healthy 
ople.  Their  food  consists  largely  of 
mid  vegetables;  of  which  sweet 
otatoes  was  one  in  great  use«  Com- 
modore Perry  gave  them  our  potato, 
which  now  is  in  general  use.  Besides 
lice,  they  eat  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
buckwheat.  Fruits  are  limited  in  Dum- 
ber, one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  persim- 
I  mon,  much  more  eatable  than  our*— in- 
tdeed,  quite  delicious.  Fish,  with  which 
the  watera  abound,  is  consumed  largely 
by  the  people  of  the  city.  Flesh-meat 
is  not  used,  for  various  reasons ;  first, 
the  land  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
dnctbn  of  the  utmost  food,  and  of 
coune  animals  cannot  be  produced; 
Dd,  there  exists  among  them  a  sort 
of  aentiment  which  inclinea  them  not  to 
kill  and  eat  a  bullock  which  has  been 


ploughing  their  ground  and  bearing  their 
burdens ;  and  third,  there  is  a  religious 
feeling  or  rule  which  forbids  it,  Poul* 
try  and  eggs,  however,  are  eaten  to  some 
considerable  extent.  Mr,  Harris  states 
that,  when  he  went  there,  rice  was 
bought  at  half  a  cent  a-pound,  and 
delicious  pheasants  for  two  or  three 
cents  each.  The  people  eat  sparingly 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  is  always  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  never  sit  at  a  table,  but,  sitting 
on  the  floor,  each  person  is  served  with 
his  portion  upon  a  tray.  Invited  guests  i 
sit  opposite  tlie  host,  and  the  rest  are 
arranged  on  either  side  according  to  rank 
or  social  value.  Women  at  these  times 
do  not  eat  with  the  men,  but  take  their 
meals  by  themselves.  The  simple  cook* 
ing  is  done  over  small  charcoal  fires, 
and  there  is  not  a  chimney  in  all  Yedo. 
Bo,  too,  the  houses  are  warmed,  when 
warmth  is  needed,  by  biaaiers  of  char- 
cualj  the  funies  of  which  escape  through 
the  looj^e  doors  and  windows.  Tea  and 
saki  are  the  universal  drinks.  Tea  is  a 
aiuiplc  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  not  a  decoction^  as  with  us.  The 
water  is  poured  on,  and  the  delicate 
flavor  is  draok  off  wliile  it  remains  deli- 
cate and  delicious.  Thus  the  nerves  of 
the  Japanese  arc  spared  what  ours  suffer. 
No  steeped  tea  is  tolerated  in  the  tea* 
countries, 

Saki  is  a  spirituous  drink  made  from 
rice,  and  is  drunk  freely  upon  festival 
occasions.  Then  drunkenness  is  some- 
times seen,  but  it  is  not  general ;  and 
an  habitual  drunkard  is  never  seen.  In 
their  cups  even  the  Japanese  never  beat 
their  wives;  that  is  seen  in  England 
and  America  in  its  full  perfection. 

Bresses  are  of  cotton  and  silk.  In 
summer,  laboring  men  wear  only  a 
waist-cloth,  and  children  go  naked. 
But  every  body  has  a  holiday  suit,  and  on 
state  occasions  and  holitiays  unlimited 
sDks  are  indulged  in,  arranged  in  what 
seems  to  us  most  grotesque  fashions; 
with  fanlikc  wings  spreading  out  upon 
the  shoulders.  Men  and  women  both 
wear  flowing  garments  which  trail  upon 
the  floors,  and  we  can  but  admire  their 
dexterity  in  walking  while  we  detest  the 
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terriblo  inconTeoieiiGe  of  sucli  a  dxem. 
The  favorite  article  of  ladies*  dress  is  a 
kind  of  crimaoa  crape,  over  which  blue 
and  purple  are  worn.  As  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  daased  in  some  eight  dlTisious, 
the  dr^a  of  each  is  regulated  by  custom, 
and  is  adh'jred  to.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  fashioDR,  for  their  minds  are  not 
distracted  about  the  inventions  of  Paris, 
But  they  surpass  the  women  of  New 
York  or  of  Paris  in  some  things.  At 
the  theatres  it  is  not  unusual  for 
women  to  change  their  dress  more  than 
once,  and  thus  to  make  a  fine  display, 
if  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  rest. 

Their  grades  or  classes  of  society  are 
reguluted  by  custom^  if  not  by  law; 
and  it  is  curious  and  significant  that 
the  fnerchant  or  trader  ranks  lowest  of 
all  but  one,  because  he  is  a  non-producer^ 
and  therefore  of  the  least  value  to  the 
community.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
Are  these  people  fools^  or  are  they  ao 
much  wiser  than  we  who  elevate  the 
merchant  to  the  first  rank  7  Below  him 
is  the  tanner,  who  works  only  with  the 
offal  or  dead  parts  of  the  animal 

Tlie  temperature  of  Ycdo  ranges  from 
%^^  to  S4°,  and  thus  there  are  no  ex- 
tremee  of  heat  or  cold  to  be  provided 
agiunst.  Dress  is  thus  more  simple  and 
easy  than  with  us,  and  in  summer,  as  I 
haTO  said,  with  laboring  men  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  waist-cloth. 

Schools  are  common,  and  education  is 
universal^  and  is  a  matter  of  course.  No 
parent  or  child  dreams  of  not  knowing 
what  schools  tench.  Every  body  can 
read  and  write,  and  some  other  tilings 
are  tihUght,  Besides  tlm  are  taught — 
what  are  taught  nowhere  else^  not  in 
any  civilized  or  christian  country — de- 
ference and  a  sense  of  honor.  The  first 
insures  good  manncn»,  and  the  \mt  the 
hari-kaii — one  of  the  strangest  of  cus- 
toms, of  which  more  hereafter.  Each 
class  !£  taught  only  what  pertains  to  his 
trade  or  profession.  Bookstores  abound, 
and  picture-books  for  clu!dren  are  pleu- 
tifhl,  so  also  cheap  prints.  Poetry  is 
WTittea  by  many,  some  of  which  has 
been  translated,  and  is  said  to  bo  no 
worse  than  that  written  by  dviUted 
people,    Kewspapers  do  not  e&iat,    Au 


occasional  aheet  is  published  and  aold 
to  meet  an  occasional  want. 

The  better  educated  and  leisufdy 
classes  are  fond  of  books  and  of  study^ 
and  both  men  and  women  read  history, 
astronomy,  poetry,  and  logic* 

At  the  religious  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire, Kioto,  are  schools,  which  are  at^ 
tended  by  more  than  four  thouj^and 
scholars.  Novels  abound,  and  are  y&ry 
cheap.  They  are  read  by  every  body ; 
all  classes,  high  and  low,  enjoy  them. 
So  far  we  know  of  none  of  them  hav* 
ing  been  translated  into  our  language, 
though  some  of  their  poetry  has  appear- 
ed in  Europe* 

The  liinguuge  of  these  people  is  etra^l^M 
in  this,  tlxat  there  aro  in  common  t^^H 
three  terms  or  names  to  express  the  I 
same  thing ;  one  of  these  is  used  when  I 
speaking  to  superiors,  one  to  equals^ 
and  one  to  inferiors :  tliat  is,  then^  are 
three  distinct  words  to  cj^presa  ^*  toUc^ 
and  these  three  words  must  bo  used 
carefully.  This  runs  through  the  whole 
language,  and  fearfully  complicates  it 
for  a  stranger.  It  will,  I  fear,  forbid  a 
large  emigration  to  Ycdo,  which  might 
otherwise  result  from  this  article. 

Marriage  is  either  a  religious  or  a 
civil  ceremony,  and,  when  religious,  is 
perfonned  in  the  Temple,  where  the 
bride  lights  her  taper  at  the  sacred  fire, 
the  groom  lighting  his  from  hcT\  and 
allowing  the  two  flames  to  combine— 
symbol  of  a  united  love.  The  bride- 
groom always  presents  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This  sum 
is  proportioned  to  the  mnk  or  wealth 
of  the  parties.  It  is  not  as  purchase- 
money  for  the  bride,  as  some  have  be- 
lieved^ but  is  a  sort  of  dowry  or  pro- 
vision, which  is  thus  secured  for  the 
wife  in  case  of  her  widowhood,  and  is 
carefully  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In 
our  anxieties  to  sex^urc  women  against 
the  acts  of  the  husbands  now,  we  might 
well  borrow  this  from  theee  brown-skin- 
ned Japanese. 

Life  is  simple  and  ea^,  and  mar* 
riage  is  univcnsaU      The  whole  outfit 
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I  of  ft  few  rooms,  &  few  cups  and 

sjfi,  A  pan  for  cooking,  a  tub  for  bath* 

Bg,  A  blanket  to  wrap  tlicmselTea  at 

night — ^and  this  is  alL     This  is  the  sim- 

[>licity  which  prevails  in  all  ranks,  even 

noDg  the  Daimiod,  princes  of  the  em- 

fire.     They  have  to  learn  from  Paria 

ftd  New  York  how  princes  of  the  em- 

^ptre  ought  to  lire — at  least,  how  they  do 

lire  with  as* 

You  hear  in  Paris,  and  you  hear  it  in 
New  York,  '*  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
lldreo,  and  therefore  we  do  not  have 
bezn.^*  You  never  hear  that  in  Yedo. 
has  been  so  simple,  and  mao's 
ants  to  few,  that  a  good  healthy  child 
»  not  been  considered  a  cnrse.  Is  this 
I  be  changed  by  the  *"*•  progress  of  civ« 
ilization  ?  ^^     God  bless  them  I 

The  relation  of  parents  and  children 
is  remarkable^  yet  it  is  vouched  for  as 
true.  Self-control  is  sedulously  taught ; 
children  are  nether  beaten,  parents  n^ij^r 
lose  their  tempera.  As  children  grow 
up,  perfect  cooMence  and  harmony  ex- 
ist ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  the  son 
arrives  at  manhood,  parents  resign  their 
operty  into  his  hands,  in  full  reliance 
^llpon  his  honor  and  love*  Woman  is 
here  a  companion  and  friend  of  man, 
not  his  slave  or  servant.  Both  man  and 
woman  recognize  this  fully. 

The  women  are  said  to  be  most  kind- 
ly and  most  industrious,  and  to  make 
excellent  wives.    When  no  other  work 
I  at  hand,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
t>m  are  heard.     In  the  country  they 
bare  with  their  husbands  the  labors  of 
the  field. 
The  darker  side  to  this  picture — what 
dark  to  us,  though  not  at  all  so 
» the  Japanese — is  that,  while  there  is 
but  one  legal  wife,  there  are  as  many 
** handmaids"  or  non-legal  wives  as  a 
aan  pleases  or  can  afford.    These  live 
Dgcthcr  with  the  legal  wife,  who  is 
ad  of  all.     All  the  children  are  legal 
children,  and  stand  equal  before  the 
luw  and  custom.      These   women   are 
ever  thrust  away,  as  Abraham  thrust 
iway  Hagar,  but  belong  of  course  to 
the  household.    The  fondness  of  parents 


for  children  is  something  most  touching 
and  most  tender. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  architectural 
efiect  in  their  buildiugB,  except  in  some 
of  the  temples,  and  this  is  very  rude. 
The  most  astonishing  facility  for  sketch- 
ing and  painting,  particularly  of  ani* 
mals,  prevails ;  but  high  art,  art  witli  a 
spiritual  or  moral  significance,  does  not 
exist.  But  as  humorists  and  caricatur- 
ists they  are  hardly  surpassed;  and 
both  shops  and  houses  are  adorned  with 
sketches  and  pictures  which  are  striking 
ao<l  wonderfully  free  in  their  treatment. 

The  dwelling-houses  are  nearly  all  of 
but  one  atory,  and  ore  built  of  wood ; 
for  as  the  islands  are  volcanic,  and 
earthquakes  not  infrequent,  there  is 
safety  in  no  other.  These  houses  are 
of  exquisite  neatness  and  simplicity,  and 
do  not  involve  a  fortune  in  themselvee. 
Glass-windows  were  unknown  before 
the  advent  of  the  Western  ships.  Thin 
paper  supplied  its  place,  and  very  well, 
too.  No  unhappineas  resulted  from  the 
want  of  glass. 

A  few  small  or  moderate  rooms  suffice 
for  a  family;  and  no  such  thing  as 
squalor,  or  slums,  or  ghettos  eii^t  in 
any  quarter  of  Yedo. 

There  is  beggary,  and  there  is  vice, 
and  there  is  robbery,  in  Yedo ;  for  these 
people  are  human.  The  beggare,  how- 
ever, are  religious  mendicants^  who  fol- 
low it  as  a  profession,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  begging  friars  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  few,  almost  none  of  the  jm^pU^ 
reoort  to  beggary.  Vice,  we  will  refer 
to  &rther  on.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  leave  one^s  house  after  nightfall ; 
good  livers  never  do  it.  AJl  entertain- 
ments and  amusements  are  during  the 
daylight.  Afler  dark  settles  upon  the 
city,  neither  the  pocket  nor  life  is  safe ; 
for  then,  robbers  seem  to  roam  the 
streets,  and  are  not  suppressed.  Occa- 
sionally—but  it  is  very  rare— a  house  is 
entered  and  robbed.  Our  Minister,  Mr. 
Harris,  says,  that  for  six  years  his  house 
was  never  locked,  and  he  never  lost  the 
smaHest  article;  and  he  believes  such 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  city.  These 
robbers    ate  tMaxftwAet^^  \*«^Qfw^\iL%  Ko'' 
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are  obliged  to  epeod  a  part  of  the  year 
in  Ycdo,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
take  and  punish  them.  There  are  acme 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  princes, 
each  with  hift  retinue  of  armed  follow* 
ers,  and  each  jcaloufi  of  the  other.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  Tycoon^  who  is  head 
of  all,  to  put  a  complete  etop  to  these 
morntidexB, 

Whatever  the  crimes,  punishments  are 
retaliatory — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  A  murderer  19  killed, 
an  incendiary  who  causes  death  is  burn- 
ed.   There  is  no  mercy. 

This  most  primitive  and  self-develop- 
ed  people  have  a  peculiar  habit ;  they 
never  sU  on  a  chair,  always  on  their 
heels,  and  this  among  the  highe<!t  and 
the  lowest.  It  Is  the  iSrst  thing  a  baby 
learns.  Thli  custom  insures  thin  calves 
and  hollow  thighs,  and  among  all  Ori- 
ental nations  this  peculiarity  seems  to 
exist.  The  result  ia  an  imperfect  de* 
velopment  and  an  unaymmetrical  figure. 

They  are  excessively  fond  of  holidays, 
and  at  such  times  they  go  into  the 
country  on  pic-nics,  always  with  their 
families ;  they  fiock  to  the  tea-gardens, 
and  they  crowd  the  grounds  about  the 
temples.  Here  street-jugglers,  top- 
spinners^  singers,  and  story-tellers,  find 
quick  and  sympathetic  audiences.  A 
sound  of  enjoyment  fills  the  air,  and 
laughter  is  heard  on  every  hand.  Games 
of  chance  for  articles  of  food,  or  some 
small  stakes,  are  frequent ;  but  public 
gambling  is  forbidden,  and  is  severely 
punished.  The  great  holiday  takes 
plsLce  about  January  or  February,  and 
is  a  period  when  debts  are  paid  and 
quarrels  made  up. 

Tea-parties  are  a  universal  social 
amusement.  At  them,  the  cups  and 
bowls  used  are  the  very  finest  and  most 
ornamented  the  lady  is  able  to  procure ; 
and  she  takes  the  same  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  them  that  others  may  in  china 
or  silver.  They  have  a  custom  of  put- 
ting the  tea,  ground  to  powder,  into  the 
cup,  and  whipping  it  up  with  boiling 
water  till  it  foams ;  ♦  but  this  is  not  very 
common. 


A  postal  system  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed.   Prom   time  to  time  QovtfraB 
sends  runners  carrying  letters  £rotn  1 
great  city  to  another,  and  theae  me 
gers  make  about  thirty  miles  a  <ia| 
This  has  produced  no  misery.    Ho 
are  used  but  sparingly,  and  at  only  ^il 
slow  pace.    The  rich  and  great  are  car* 
ried  in  a  kind  of  box,  called  a  iwrimon^ 
borne  on  meu^s  shoulders.     The  great 
roads  are  admirable ;   and  this  has  aJ^ 
ways  been  held  to  indicate  a  very  higli  I 
civilization.     Hundreds  of  years  1 
Macadam  was  bom,  the  Japanese 
perfect  macttdamir^d  roads;  and 
sibly  they  may  have  been  in  use 
thousands  of  years.     The  Great  Road, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  other,  is  perfect.  Tca-housei  i 
and  taverns  are  found  along  it,  and  it  * 
is  always  thronged  with  travellers,  bent 
on  business  or  pleasure.     It  leada^  of 
course,  to  Yedo. 

What  are  their  occupations  I    What" 
do  these  millions  gathered  in  this  great| 
city  do,  and  how  do  they  live  If    It  Is 
almost  imposaiblo  to  comprehend  how 
the  masses  live  in  any  city;  but  heire^ 
life  is  so  simple  and  so  cheap.    The  nt, 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  and  most  pro- 
ductive country.    It  is  the  home  of  the 
Tycoon,  and  his  vast  family.     Hither 
every  year  the  great  princes,  Daimios, 
musi  spend  a  part  of  their  tinae ;  an4^ 
they  bring  in  their  trains  servants  1 
women  and  soldiers,  and  money  in  1 
pouches. 

These  Doimios    each  have  in  their 
train  any  number  from  ten  thousand^ 
down ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city|l 
grouped    about   the  Tycoon's   palaoe%4 
they    have    tUeir    princely    rosidencee.] 
They  may  leave  the  city  for  six  moutha^ 
to   visit  their  principalitiee,  but  tlieif  1 
wives  and  families  remain  as  hoatagcje  j 
for  their  fidelity.    Yedo,  then,  has  no 
been  a  commercial  city,  nor  a  manufao-^ 
turing  city,  but  it  has  been  a  fendall 
city,  grown  up  about  and  resting  upon^ 
this  vast  system  of  court-life.    T" 
tre  the  power  and  the  revcnu 
empire,  and  to  supply  the  wanti^  (/f  iLla 
feudal  system  the  city  devotes  iiselt 
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^j^eeta  are  swept,  tiie  sho|>0  arc  opened, 
and  in  th«;'ir  Cront  tradera  are  crying 
aloud  tliclr  wnrefl.  Hucksters  are  trund- 
ling their  curt?  through  the  streets;  and 
mctthants  are  carrying  goods  to  the 
ho^ltM  of  their  befit  cuatomera  to  induce 
thom  to  buy :  such  is  the  fashion  here. 

More  than  five  hundred  trades  are 
repreaeated  in  the  "  Merchants'  Great 
Festival,"  which  in  the  month  of  Jflly 
is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  all  the 
cities.  The  festival,  like  all  others,  has 
AOait  religioiis  signification,  and  the 
proccs&ion  is  resplendent  with  banners 
aod  cars,  and  gay  with  high-colored 
dresBea*  They  halt  from  time  to  time^ 
and  &ing  songs  descriptive  of  their  vari- 
ous callings ;  and  they  enjoy  the  beat- 
ing of  great  drums,  and  the  clack  of 
discordant  instruments.  Their  music 
is  frightlXil. 

Tlie  profession  of  physician  is  much 
honored,  and  is  worthy  of  it.  Borne 
things  liave  existed  here  for  centuries 
of  which  we  know  little.  One  is,  the 
which  is  the  burning  of  small 
iB  in  the  flesh  to  relieve  pain ;  it  is 
practised  by  these  people  upon  each 
other,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  row  of 
Bmall  holca  along  the  spine. 

Amusement&  They  flock  to  the  thea- 
trees  and  enjoy  the  plays  with  great 
gusto ;  but  the  female  parts  are  played 
by  boyai  A  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  wrestling  match,  at  which  the 
Btiongest  men  contc^nd  ;  they  make  it  a 
prof.^saioD,  So  delighted  are  the  spec- 
tators with  the  winner,  that  they  make 
hr  rs,  and  the  ladies  even  strip 

Oil  thes  to  throw  to  hiui^  which 

they  atterward  redeem. 

In  the  springtime  whole  families  Jove 
to  go  to  the  tea-houses,  which  are  plen* 
tiful  around  the  city.  These  are  open, 
cheerful  restaurants,  where  the  prettiest 
act  QA  attendants.    It  is  a  favorite 

sapation,  and  from  these  houses  many 

Iheni  marry*  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  old  people  love  to  fly  kites,  and 
cli  vo  to  look  on, 

T  aide.    Of  course,  there  is  a 
(I  ,  even  in  Japan, 

I,  a  kind  of  spy-system, 
prevAiU  in  the  upper  ranks.    It  is  every 


inan*8  duty  to  watch  his  neighbor,  and 
to  report  his  misdeeds.  The  princes,  or 
DaimioB,  are  carefully  watched,  and  are 
thus  kept  in  safe  compass.  Of  six 
spies  sent  into  the  dominions  of  one  of 
the  Daimios,  but  one  came  back  alive. 
This  must  insure  duplicity,  and  one 
would  suppose  must  excite  suspicion 
and  dread ;  but  it  does  not  with  those 
who  are  innocent. 

The  Bible  says,  **  All  men  are  liars," 
Sir  Rutherford  Aloock  says,  "  AH  Japan- 
ese are."  And  more  than  that,  they 
all  are  cheats.  No  one  need  doubt  that 
this  was  hi$  experience,  for  they  dis- 
likod  and  hated  foreigners;  and  espe- 
cially do  they,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hate  the  English,  whose  arro- 
gance and  conceit  make  them  brutal 
and  intolerable.  They  lied  to  him,  no 
doubt,  diplomatically ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  they  cheated  him,  too.  But 
it  is  not  possible  that  his  wholesale 
condemnation  can  be  true ;  for  society 
could  not  go  on  so  smoothly  in  Japan 
were  it  the  custom.  Randall,  in  hia 
"  Memorials  of  Japan,"  says ;  **  The 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished 
with  severity." 

We  come  now  to  the  most  intricate 
of  all  subjects— «pfl  wan.  It  is  permitted 
to  parents  to  sell  their  daughters,  for  a 
t^rm  of  years,  to  the  busiueaa  of  pro9^ 
ttUion  ;  and  it  is  not  disgracefhl.  Thia 
profession  is  legalized-  A  quarter  of 
the  city  is  set  apart  for  them,  where 
they  live  in  good  housea,  and  in  com- 
panies, under  the  directioii  of  a  mana- 
ger. They  dress  well,  live  well,  and 
receive  visitors  without  shame  or  com- 
punction. They  are  also  visited  at  their 
housea,  socially,  by  families  in  good 
standing ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  men  to  seek  here  for  ^vive«. 
The  girls  who  enter  this  life  study  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  such  as  music, 
dancing,  &c.,  and  are  among  the  most 
attracrivc  women  of  the  city.  Th«,4r  life 
is  not  a  disgrace.  They  exchange  vidta 
with  their  parents  and  friends  in  the 
city.  With  regard  to  their  marriages- 
there  are  many  men  in  the  city  who 
wish  to  matt^  wi  ^gcconv^'^^k^^  -^w^ssaeai^x 
mid  V9\io  carnxot  laftrrj  Qiifc  ttcstss^  ^X!ns5Xk% 
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tho  upper  ranks^  or  who  cannot  pay  the 
requisite  "dot."  Here  they  Beek  and 
dnd  such  wives  as  they  want.  The  law 
provides  a  careful  tariflf  to  be  paid  for 
the  unexpired  time  of  any  girl  who 
leaves  the  establishment ;  that  paid,  she 
becomes  fViee. 

Hany  of  the  waiters  in  tlie  tea-gardens 
are  not  virtuous.  They^  too,  hold  their 
social  standing.  It  is  most  strange  and 
unnatural  to  us ;  but  the  question  may 
well  be  ask^d.  How  much  better  or 
worse  is  our  custom  f  There  is  no  de- 
graded class  in  Japan ^  no  reeking  streets 
or  quarters,  no  wretchedncssi,  no  fright- 
ful, hidden  iniquity.  Whatever  the 
evil  J  all  is  apparent. 

It  remains  true  that  the  condition  of 
woman  in  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  any  Oriental  nation.  She  is 
subject  to  no  seclusion ;  she  shares  the 
occupations  and  amusemente  of  her  hus- 
band; she  is  almost  sure  of  marriage; 
she  has  useful  occupations ;  she  is  not 
trampled  in  the  mire.  Infidelity  in  the 
married  state  is  rare,  and  is  severely 
dealt  with.  The  husband  holds  the 
avenging  sword  in  his  handf  and  may 
inflict  death. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  strange  fact^ 
not  found  anywhere  else.  Modesty  as 
to  the  person  is  unknown-  The  Japan- 
ese, being  excessively  neat^  and  bath- 
ing mostly  twice  a  day,  great  bath- 
houses are  found  in  various  quarters  of 
-the  city.  At  many  of  these  there  ia  no 
separation  of  sexes,  and  both  men  and 
women  go  through  their  ablutions  en- 
tirely naked,  without  the  slightest  idea 
that  they  violate  decorum  or  delicacy. 
E'dl  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks  !  They 
thliik  no  evil,  and  who  C4in  say  what 
this 'practice  leads  to?  The  bt^st  au- 
thotrdes  do  not  think  it  promotes  llcen- 
tiouaaeesw 

Shoeldng  as  this  is  to  us,  it  is  not 
shockiog  to  the  Japanese.  They  are 
apipiilled  at  the  horrors  of  the  "  social 
«tir*  in  New  York,  and  in  London,  and 
in  Pafia,  and  believe  they  are  purer 
than  we. 

The  hari-kari,  as  we  call  it,  is  anoth- 
er cf  the  ^iniDge  customs  of  J  apan,  Bo 
msAitiwcjue  tbase  people  to  their  Vdeaa 


of  honor,  that  no  man  of  any  position 
will  submit  to  a  public  or  capital  pun- 
ishment that  entails  disgrace  to  hii 
family  and  loss  of  property, —  death 
before  dishonor.  But  hari-kari  is  sol* 
cide,  performed  by  the  ripping  open  of 
the  bowels.  This  is  not  pcraiitted  to 
all.  It  is  an  honor,  a  sacrifice,  rescrvod 
for  the  nobility,  the  military,  and  cer- 
tain high  officials.  And  these  cesoot 
be  allowed  the  privilege  until  a  mandate 
is  received  from  the  Tycoon  hismelf. 
The  bearers  of  this  mandate  engage  in 
a  dangerous  business;  for  thej  have 
often  been  waylaid  and   1  '  d  be- 

fore they  could  reach  tlr  ulprit 

If  the  order  reaches  him,  he  iaiies  solemn 
leave  of  his  friends ;  he  wean  a  white 
and  peculiar  dress,  and  enters  an  en- 
closure, surrounded  by  retainers  bare- 
footed ;  only  an  executioner  and  a  few 
friends  are  allowed  within.  With  a 
sharp  and  pointed  knife  he  cuts  his 
bowels  up  and  down,  and  then  slowly 
bleeds  to  death*  Every  word  he  utters 
is  cart^fully  taken  down;  the  exclama- 
tion of  pain,  the  ravings  of  deliriimi,  all 
are  written  down  and  treasured  in  bis 
family  as  sacred.  They  are  studied  tCP 
discover  a  hidrlen  or  a  higher  wi 
wliich  shall  bU«s  his  children  orfn.  -  j  . 

After  having  ripped  himself  in  thb 
way,  he  may  thrust  the  sword  through 
his  throat,  when  death  Is  speedy;  or 
bis  eldest  son^  or  a  friend,  may  end  hit 
Bufl'cring  by  decapitation.  With  the 
great,  the  fmieral  ceremonies  are  vast 
and  imposing,  and  all  ends  in  burning 
the  body  to  ashes. 

But  this  form  of  euicide  is  practiflad 
by  others  than  the  great ;  and  a  rohhvt 
about  to  be  caught  will  thus  end  Ids 
life,  to  save  himself  from  the  torlui^ 
which  might  compel  from  him  the 
names  of  his  associates — which,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  he  is  bound  not  to  n.*TcaL 
Randall  ''^  sums  up  thus  : 

"  They  carry  notions  of  honor  to  the 
verge  of  fanaUciBm;  and  they  are 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentlona.  Qn 
the  other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  aod 
backbiters  are  held  in  the  most  i 
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contempt.  The  slighteat  infraction  of 
trath  is  punished  with  severity.  They 
are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as 
friends^  faithful  to  death.  It  is  rep- 
resented that  there  is  no  peril  or  dan- 
ger they  will  not  encounter  to  save  a 
friend;  that  no  torture  will  compel 
them  to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  even 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
nalioji,  with  all  their  faults  and  yices^ 
eiriooed  qualities  which  won  the  hearts 
and  ocMomanded  the  esteem  of  the  mis- 


fligion.  8into^)isro,  "  spirit-wor- 
ip,"  and  BuddUifimf  are  the  prerailing 
ntllgions,  though  both  are  tinged  with 
Gon^icianism.  Sintooism  is  the  oldest 
and  most  purely  national  religion.  It 
inculcates  a  high  moral  standard.  The 
chief  personage  is  the  spiritual  Emperor, 
or  MiJcado,  Every  good  Sintoo  has  en- 
dhrined  in  his  bouse  his  patron-saint,  to 
whom  he  prays  and  tells  his  troubles. 
They  believe  in  an  after-life,  and  in  re- 
wards and  punishments.  They  hold  to 
parity  of  life  and  coo  duet;  but  they 
believe  in  charms  and  indulgences,  and 
kj^  freely  for  them.  Seven  months 
deathf  a  white  lamp  hung  in 
of  the  house  tells  the  passer-by 
that  pious  souls  within  are  praying 
their  departed  friend  out  of  purgatory 
into  blifl&  All  respect  the  lamp ;  and 
this  people  revere  their  dead. 
bt  to  kill  any  thing  that  hath  life, 
to  steal,  to  be  pure,  not  to  lie^  not 
to  drink  intoxicating  drinks,  are  their 
five  conunandments— which  they  some- 
times break,  the  two  last  most  olten. 

They  make  vows  in  time  of  distress, 
and  build  temples,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
to  save  their  own  souls,  just  as  we  do. 
Their  temples  are  adorned  with  cheap 
jewelry,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  Europe ; 
and  the  grounds  are  made  attractive 
with  flower-shows,  menageries,  and  other 
pleasant  things.  The  priests  are  much 
^  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  some  are  good, 
some  bad.  Buddhism  has  engrafted 
into  their  primitive  religion  the  doc- 
trines of  a  future  life  and  on  incarnation 
—a  Man-God  who  came  to  save  the 
worJd* 


Kioto  is  the  Holy  City,  where  the 
spiritual  Emperor  residesL  This  is  a 
sort  of  Rome,  to  which  the  faithful  turn 
their  eyes,  and  where  priests  and  friars 
at)ound. 

Sunday,  or  any  regular  weekly  holy- 
day,  is  unknown,  that  custom  prevailing 
only  among  the  Jews,  and  the  religions 
which  sprang  out  of  theirs ;  yet  ev«jry 
tenth  day  is  a  sort  of  holy-day,  when 
there  are  st^me  religious  services,  and 
when  there  is  a  sort  of  half-rest;  but 
the  shops  are  oijen^  and  aJiairs  of  life 
are  not  suspended.  They  have  many 
religious  festivals,  which  they  are  fond 
of  observing,  such  as  New  Moons,  &c. 

The  walls  of  the  temples,  or  the 
shrines,  are  hung  with  prayers  against 
some  besetting  sin,  or  against  all  sins, 
which  prayers  are  signed  by  the  prayor. 
So,  too,  in  the  great  temples  may  bo 
seen  hundreds  of  heads  of  hair,  cut  off 
and  hung  up  by  devotees ;  and  in  one  - 
of  the  great  temples  these  accumulations 
have  been  twisted  up  into  a  gre-at  cable^ 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
length.    This  is  sacrifice  indeed. 

Their  **  Great  Holiday  **  comes  about 
the  beginning  of  their  year,  in  January 
or  February.  And  it  is  a  fortnight  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  At  this  time 
oierchanta  and  all  classes  use  every  effort 
to  get  out  of  debt,  and  all  quarrels  and 
estrangements  are  adjusted.  There  is  a 
general  exchange  of  presents,  and  com- 
plimentary visits  are  universal.  No  one 
could  see  this  people  at  this  time,  and 
believe  them  wicked  or  barbarous. 

The  Qovernment  is  a  thorough  feudal* 
ism,  at  the  head  of  which  are  two  Em* 
perors — a  epiritual,  the  Mika<lo  ;  a  tem- 
poral, the  Tycoon.  The  one  issues  de- 
crees and  grants  titles ;  the  other  is  the 
Executive.  The  spiritual  Emperor  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Gods ;  he  lives 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  palace  at  Kioto, 
and  never  goes  beyond  it.  He  has 
twelve  wives,  and  thus  his  heavenly  race 
never  becomes  extinct. 

These  ladies  are  chosen  from  the  most 
beautiful  daughters  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies ;  they  live  in  separate  palaces,  and 
spend  tlieir  tim^  wx4  \.«^'«iX»  v^  «£o5*\- 
tuning  tW  ^o\^  1^^t.^  ol  ^'^  ^^a.\fe.  liS^a^ 
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lot  ifl  a  hard  one — the  least  to  be  envied 
of  ntl  men  in  his  dominlonB.  He  has 
the  name^  the  Tycoon  the  fa^i,  of  sover- 
eignty. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Mikado  has  con- 
tinued unbrrjken  for  more  thun  twenty- 
Ire  hundred  years.     He  haa  Iwen  de- 

ised  more  than  once,  hut  the  purple 
the  tiara  haa  never  gone  out  of  his 
direct  deecendaots. 

The  palace  of  the  Tycoon  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  includ<?s 
a  vast  space  covered  with  buildings  and 
offices. 

All  the  lands  of  the  Empire  belong 
to  the  government ;  there  is  no  Tee  in 
any  individual.  The  whole  lands  are 
laid  off  into  portions,  and  are  allotted 
to  the  cultivator.  He  pays  for  them  a 
rent  in  kind  of  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  crops.  This  is  the  whole  taxa- 
tion. They  abhor  our  system,  which 
rcqiiirt^  rent  w*hether  the  crop  has 
grown  or  been  destroyed  by  the  ele- 
mentft.  Theae  crops  are  viewed  and 
careftilly  estimated  before  they  are 
reaped^  and  each  man's  tax  is  thus  ar- 
rived at,  which  he  may  pay  in  kind,  or 
in  money,  at  his  option.  The  Daimios 
each  hold  districts  of  greater  or  leaser 
extent,  and  they  collect  their  taxes,  but 
they  are  never  allowed  to  collect  more 
than  the  central  Government.  What 
they  collect  is  divided  between  them 
and  the  Tycoon,  according  to  law.  The 
taxes  of  the  city  population  are  laid  on 
the  land  they  occupy,  according  to  this 
system. 

These  feudal  princes  or  Daimioa  num- 
ber ovf  r  three  hundred,  and  enjoy  rev- 
enues varying  from  $30,000  to  $4,000,- 
000  per  year.  They  occupy  and  govern 
their  territory,  and  each  one  in  his  do- 
minions is  almost  supreme.  But  they 
owe  an  aUegiance  to  the  Emperors,  and 
are  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
at  Yedo.  They  are  always  attended  by 
superb  bands  of  armed  men^  who,  almost 
lawless,  are  sometimes  the  terror  of  the 
classes  beneath  them.  This  has  brought 
about  a  kind  of  vassalage ;  those  who 
are  engaged  in  inda^trial  pursuits  or 
trade,  in  the  citicft,  ranking  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  one  or  another  of 
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these  feudal  princes,  to  secure  bis  pro- 
tection. 

Thus  briefly  have  I  sketched  the  dty 
and  people  of  Yedo.  We  have  befof^ 
us  a  city  vast  in  extent,  with  a  |>opttla- 
tion  of  millions,  who,  as  a  whole,  are 
remarkable  for  simplicity,  for  Lnduitry, 
for  good  manners.  There  is  less  safie^ 
ing  here  than  in  any  other  great  city, 
less  vice,  leas  knowledge,  less  luxuij, 
and  far  more  enjoyment  of  life.  They 
have  all  they  want  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  existence,  Keropfer  said, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  *^  Their  coon- 
try  never  was  in  a  happier  condilioizi 
than  it  is  now,  governed  by  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  shut  up  and  kept  fh>m  all 
commerce  and  communication  with  for- 
eign nations," 

Is  this  too  rose-colored  ?  Are  they  in- 
deed only  dusky,  half-civilized  wretches, 
made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
perior  nations  ?  And  are  we  indeed 
superior  nations,  God's  chosen  peo] 
Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this, 
as  painted  to-^lay  by  an  able  writer  in 
the  Nifrth  BHtUh  Ilevi€w.  He  has  de* 
scribed  the  misery  and  squalor  of  Eng- 
lish cities ;  then  he  speaks  of  the  miassy 
and  squalor  of  the  rural  populations : 

"  In  our  agricultaxul  dictrieU  a  voct  |ffaf49fti«ra 
of  the  vorlunff  duwft  lire  in  lioTels,  wliet*  tlMwnejr 

ia  ditficult  ftxnd  oomfbrt  H&d  uaH'ttspatA  iaipoflcible; 
iLxid  in  many  of  our  towns,  and  moal  of  oil  in  Uie 
mctropoHVf  the  nnmber  of  pexvoni  vbo  ti^nl  tcK 
fTifthcr  ill  habit&Ucnu  scaieeVf  vetit*>*^'-'  ^-^ined 
impcrfcctly  or  not  at  all,  witk  no  w  :i4, 

in  rvff^rcnce  to  tbu  filUi,  indocrocy .-'  ; imk 

oooditioii  of  wlikb  no  langnage  can  ha  too 
uxed^  muft  bo  reckoned  by  fanndroda  and 
at  the  least. 

*'  Tbo  flTerngP,  the  almost  inv«rtab}c»  iht 
hereditary  condition  of  the  Eogllah  p?*arsTJf 
that,  etTQO  wh«n  indnjirioafi  and 
neither  own  hi*  o  wii  roitideocc,  nor  . .  xt* 

gnl  plenty  the  fitting  neccssonea  oi  u.  .  t  •h^jte 
dopendont  on  him,  or  lay  by  any  thittf  Ibr  aa  crrtl 
day,  nor  {vnxept  hy  eliscinovyiuuy  old)  Icrp  ont  of 
the  rorkhouee  In  hli  old  ag«,  nor  '  nU 

condition,  nor  cnn^Mo  bia  ohUdmi  t  is 

do  noneof  Ihe^ibtngB,  what«T<irfnit>  t^'  m<«  »m  i4iiit- 
ncM|  or  willi&gncw,  or  exertion*** 

Might  not  this  somewhat  abater  tbp 
intolerable  conceit  and  arrogance  of  our 
mother-country  ?  and  ought  it  not  to 
induce  us  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  fe«to- 
ing  and  growiug  en  Is  and  miaeriei  and 
wickedneafies  of  our  own  trading  drtli* 
zatioQ  ?  We  are  far,  rery  liftr  iiom  bii&g 
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'  :  jire  we  not  farther  from  it 

M  Japanese  ^ 

biitce  thld  wad  writtea  I  have  had 
the  piiTiJega  of  consultiDg  with  the 
Hon,  Towusend  Harris^  our  accomplish- 
ed Mintaterl  who  negotiated  the  first 
if eaty  with  the  Japau63c ;  and  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  hb 
replies  to  my  questions  In  his  own 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  could  take  them 
down. 

L  Are  the  people  hanilsoine  ? 

A  lew  hflndeome  menf  according  to 
«itr  standard;  many  beautiAil  women, 
wkoM  voices  are  exceeding  boR  and 
flfmpaibedc.  Their  cod  vernation  showa 
great  curioaitj  and  eagerneas  to  know 
about  foreign  landa  and  peoples.  lo 
dx  years,  Mr.  Harris  sajs^  h€  never 
iaw  a  woiuan  strike  a  child,  ncTer  heard 
a  voman  acold;  universal  good  temper 
and  good  manners  lieem  to  prevail.  The 
ne^  of  the  highest  daes  are  men 

^per£uGt  manners  and  address. 

IL  ^  re  the  people  of  Yedo  well  off^ 
Danly  speaking  i 

Tak«  the  Japanese  as  a  whole,  high 
Dd  low,  rich  and  poor,  they  are  the 
fed^  best  clad,  best  lodged,  least 

erworked,  and  most  genial  and  happy 
peopk  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

III.  Is  life  easy,  and  are  the  tempta- 
tions  to  crime  as  great  as  with  us  ? 

Food  is  a^^uudaut  and  cheap— imagi- 
oaqr  wants  rare ;  and  thus  temptations 
}  crime  are  less  than  with  us,  though 
r  land  is  no  Utopia. 

IV.  Do  the  people  show  any  marked 
tense  of  humor  f 

They  are  full  of  it.  The  Japanese 
^jcatunsts  are  most  remarkable.  Thoir 
acton  will  yet  present  this  comic  side  to 
the  outside  world. 

V.  U  there  any  appearance  of  misery 
lo  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  houses  ? 

Hone;  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
■lOAlor  to  be  seen  in  Japan.  In  the 
bouaea  of  the  very  poorest,  a  Fifth-ave- 
nnc  belle  might  ftit  upon  tlie  matted 
floor  without  soiling  her  dr^a.  The 
itreeta  are  admirably  sewered  ;  all  offal 
and  garbage  are  removed  for  manure. 

VL  Are  the  people  attentive  to  their 
rioua  dutiea,  as  compared  with  us  ? 


More  so.  Temples  are  always  open, 
though  the  worship  is  not  congregation- 
al. Revival  preachers  are  sometimes  to 
be  heard.  In  every  hoiiee  is  a  shrine. 
In  the  country  you  are  never  out  of 
sight  of  a  shrine,  or  some  religious  em- 
bleros. 

VII.  What  prospect  is  there  of  the 
people  adopting  Christianity  ? 

There  is  no  bigotry.  The  people  are 
wonderfully  open-mindecL  There  Is  no 
hatred  of  Chriatianity  as  such,  only  it  is 
feared  as  an  engine  to  cause  political 
changes  as  in  the  past»  The  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  wotithip  in  many 
things  are  so  like  the  Buddhist,  that  it 
might  be  easily  substituted,  if  the  people 
were  once  to  know  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  it. 

VIII.  Is  the  social  evil  more  apparent 
than  with  us  ?  Does  it  produce  squalid 
masses,  as  with  us  7 

.No,  I  think  not^  No  disgrace  at* 
taches  to  these  public  women.  There 
are  no  outcasts  in  Japan. 

IX.  Is  the  want  of  pergonal  modesty, 
us  exemplified  in  the  bathing-housf^s,  an 
indication  of  vileness  or  immorality  { 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
thing  is  conventional.  One  portion  of 
the  body  is  considered  aa  sacred  aa 
another ;  no  more,  no  less, 

X.  Do  taxation,  or  the  power  of  the 
government,  seem  to  preas  heavily  on 
the  people  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

XL  Do  you  think  the  masses,  or  any 
large  portion  of  the  people,  wish  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  world  ? 

I  think  now  that  they  do.  After  the 
treaties,  there  was  an  immediate  rise  in 
prices  of  such  articles  as  could  be  ex- 
ported of  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent. 
But  now  the  distress  occasioned  by  that  is 
past,  and  I  think  the  people  arc  organ* 
ized  to  meet  the  x\evf  condition  of  things. 
The  Japanese  also  are  a  curious  and  as- 
piring people,  and  they  undoubtedly 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  visiting  aud  know- 
ing foreign  lands  and  peoples,  which  zu% 
now  open  to  them. 

XII,  Do  you  think  the  opening  the 
ports  will  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole  ? 

I  believe  their  material  comforts  will 
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be  diminislied  by  it.  If  tbo  cblef  end 
of  government  be  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number^  then  the  Japanese 
are  nearer  tbat  end  than  we.  Twenty 
dollars  a-year  was  once  the  salary  of 
many  government  officers,  upon  which 
they  lived  in  comfort  Kow  it  is  im- 
possible.   All  is  chuDged. 

Xm.  Is  the  land  well  cultivated? 
and  do  the  upper  classes  live  in  the 
country  more  than  in  Europe  and 
America? 

There  ia  no  such  cultivation  on  earth. 
It  is  higher  than  in  Gliina;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  careful,  productive  cultiva- 
tion. The  land  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators,  who  hold  it 
for  the  government^  there  is  no  such 
thing  aa  a  landed  gentry.  Each  man 
who  has  a  perjjetual  lease  holds  it  so  long 
as  he  cultivates  it  and  produces  crops. 
When  he  fails  to  do  that,  he  is  turned 
off.  There  is  no  such  thing  m  purchas- 
ing lands.  No  land  monopoly  is  poa- 
sible. 

— Bat  we  come  to  a  strange  page  in 
human  history.  We,  and  England,  aver 
that  we  are  the  wisest  and  best  and 
most  christian  nations  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  are  stark  mad  to  trade.  We 
have,  in  a  sort,  forced  open  the  Japan- 
ese gates,  not  to  carry  them  the  peace* 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  not  to 
tell  them  of  science,  and  art,  and  litera- 
tiire,  and  morals,  and  comfort— not  at 
all ;  but  we  have  done  it  to  compel  them 
to  trade.  We  propose  to  give  little,  and 
get  much.  We  propose  to  minister  to  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  a  people  because 
we  can  make  much  money  by  that.  We 
have  done  it  in  India,  and  in  the  Pacific 
islands^  and  in  China ;  and  Japan  cannot 
escape. 

The  lamentations  of  their  Jeremiah 
will  be  written,  and  the  first  chapter  is 
spoken.  Tluis  said  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  the  Engliah  Envoy  : 

"  With  every  desire  to  give  the  fullest 
execution  to  the  treaties,  to  me^i  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  your  wishes  and 
those  of  the  other  representatives,  we 
still  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  thi\t 
we  are  a  small  country.  For  centuries 
wc  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of 


the  world — ^have  produced  all  that 
wanted  for  our  own  use,  but  no  more. 
Now,  suddenly,  we  have  entered  into 
foreign  relations  with  five  European 
Powers  ;  a  large  clemand  has  sprung  op 
for  certain  articles  of  home  <k>nsunDpUoo^ 
and  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices. 
Thus  we  see  ourselves  menaced  with  a 
great  national  calamity,  and  find  it  is 
impossible  we  can  by  any  effort  meet  st 
once  this  demand  by  increased  ppodoc^ 
tion.  What  ia  the  result  ?  Every  thing 
is  l>ecoming  dearer;  our  people,  who 
have  no  superfluoua  meana,  our  officers, 
who  arc  all  salaried  at  very  low  rates, 
will  soon  find  themselves  in  absolott 
poverty,  and  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Where  is  this  to  end?  We 
know  very  well  that,  in  time,  if?«fi  in  n 
small  country  like  this,  an  incressed 
demand  wiU  act  as  a  stimuliia  to  pro- 
duction, and  lead  to  an  increased  sop- 
ply,  and,  it  may  be,  thtis  increast  the 
riches  of  the  nation — at  lett&ij  ywtie^mi 
this  is  the  result  shown  by  unirmftl  fx- 
periencc,  and  we  are  wilting  to 
it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  wtiit 
become  of  the  people  unable  lo 
.on  diminished  means,  or.  what  amounts 
to  the  same  things  increased  dearnece  of 
every  thing  ?  T%e»e  things  wmmd  m  U 
the  heart!''* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  wiae  IGii* 
ister ;  but  they  stayed  not  the  sdvsnc* 
ing  ware  of  a  false  civilization  tad  a 
sham  progress. 

Out  of  our  trade  and  impertinent  iB- 
terference  have  already  grown  aneli  tA' 
fle^  as  these  t 

First,  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  di9ordl^ 
ing  of  the  whole  framework  of  society. 
Second,  almost  a  war  between  the  Ty- 
coon and  the  Mikado.  Thirds  %  war 
(in  186d)  between  the  Tycoon  and  the 
Prince  Ncgato,  who  opposed  the  trea- 
ties. Fourth^  an  importation  of  a  batch 
of  French  officers,  to  te^ch  the  Japaneae 
the  arts  of  modem  warfare,  Fillli,  ^ 
deposition  of  the  Tycoon  and 
con  fusion , 

If  this  be  happiness,  I  hope  the 
ese  will  make  the  most  of  it 
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THE  POPE  A1;D  the  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGNTY. 


FaB  tibotit  eight  hundred  jeais  ike 
opes  have  been  temporal  as  well  aa 
piiitu&l  sovereigDe.    Tlie  Papal  States 
ag  diatinctly  defined  m  the  tcrri* 
af  any  monarcli  in  Europe.    Tho 
nt  of  the  Pope  waa  recognized 
\  legitimate  aa  that  of  any  other  soyer- 
Tbia  government  waa  often  cor- 
fljid  wretched  in  the  extreme.     It 
IgieiMrally  lepreaented  that  it  was  eyeii 
th&t  of  the  other  dyn^atic 
of  the  continent    Many  of 
popes  were  apparently  ainccre  and 
Doen;  but  the  oomiption  of  the 
\  baa  ever  been  too  atrong  for  them, 
hi  July,  1691,  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
obQ   her  celebrated   letter  to  M.  de 
^mJangcfl,  in  which  she  aays:   "You 
31  fiisd  yonraell^  my  poor  oouain^  very 
Huch  embarr&aaed  in  reference  to  your 
by  what  you  will  see  here  at 
Yon  will  looe  all  confidence  in 
It    And  yet  I  hear  of  a  man  of  much 
llageooe  who  drew  just  the  contrary 
p  from  that  which  he  witnemed 
i  tJhia  great  city.     He  said  Christianity 
I  flurely  be  divine,  or  it  never  could 
\  m  tlie  midatof  such  ahominations.'^ 
Foe  centuriea  the  papal  governmeut 
Dtaincd    its    away,  Bubject   to    the 
atndea  of  the  other  dynasties  of 
Borope.     The  government  ia  an  elective 
ftonvchy,  the  sovereign  pontiff  being 
i  by  the  aeventy  cardinals.    Napo- 
L,  when  etmggrmg  against  com- 
bined   Europe^   finding    the    Pope  co- 
operating with  those  allied  against  him, 
overran  the  territory,  garrisoned  the  im- 
ortjtnt  fortresses  with   French  troopa, 
detlironcd  the  Pope  aa  a  temporal 
France,   which   in   the  de- 
of  revolution  had    demolished 
altars  and  dethroned  God,  waa  un- 
by  the  anathemas  of  the  Holy 
Father, 
When^  upon  the  overthrow  of  Nnpo- 
on  L,  the  victors^  assembled  in  Cou- 
nt Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 


1815,  divided  out  Europe  anew  between 
them,  the  Pope  was  reinstated  in  his 
temporal  sovereignty.  His  territory 
was  distinctly  defined,  and  all  the  allied 
powere  pledged  themselves  to  recognize 
and  to  maintain  his  independence  as 
one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
powere  were  alike  bound  by  this  treaty. 
Herttk<U  England  and  Prussia,  as  wdl 
as  ichiimaik  Russia,  gave  it  their  sup- 
port. In  the  view  of  monarchical  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  government  more  legiti- 
mate or  more  effectually  sanctioned  by 
time  and  treaties,  than  is  the  temporal 
government  of  the  popes. 

By  the  treaties  of  1815,  Italy  was  cut 
up  into  petty  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and 
principalities,  over  nearly  all  of  which 
rulers  connected  with  the  Austrian 
court  were  placed.  The  furtresses  were 
garrisoned  by  Austrian  troopa,  and 
nearly  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  be- 
came virtually  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 

For  nearly  thirty-five  years  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  were  recognized  as  author- 
ity throughout  Europe,  All  the  Powers 
were  pledged  to  maintam  them.  There 
were  several  desperate  revolutionarj 
attempts  made  by  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  thus  imposed,  but  such 
attempts  were  Invariably  crushed  with 
a  bloody  hand. 

The  successful  revolution  in  Prance 
in  1848,  which  for  the  third  time  ex- 
pelled the  Bourbons,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  res^to ration  of  the  empire  under 
Napoleon  HI.,  agitated,  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  popular  party  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  led  to  many  conspiracies  and 
insurrections.  But  nowhere  was  this 
excitement  so  intense  as  in  Italy,  whose 
inhabitants  had  become  desperate  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  But 
in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  dynasties 
were  too  atrong  for  the  unorganized 
masses.     The  armies  of  Austria  swept 
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tbe  wretched  peninsula,  and,  after  one 
wail  of  woe^  ItaW  seemed  again  con- 
signed to  tbe  repose  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  tomb. 

Crowds  of  political  refugees  fled  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  Rome.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  that  class  of 
men  who  head  insmxections,  pure  patri- 
ots, men  of  desperate  fortunea,  men  of 
reckless  lives.  The  papal  government 
vf&A  yery  inefficient.  Home  presented 
the  aspect  of  anarchy.  The  Pope,  Pius 
IX,  a  weak,  kind-hcartedj  good  old 
mau^  was  remarkably  liberal- minded  in 
his  political  riews,  and  was  earn^tly 
engaged  in  promoting  reforms.  Tbe 
Pope,  Giovanni  Maatai,  was  the  second 
son  of  Count  Mastai  Ferret),  an  opulent 
Italian  noble,  who  resided  in  tbe  ancient 
town  of  Siuigallia  on  tbe  Adriatic. 
He  was  bora  May  13»  1703.  Aa  his 
elder  brother  inberited  the  title  and 
estate,  Giovanni  entered  the  array,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Guard. 
At  Rome,  the  young  eoltlier  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
named  Cliiara  Colonna.  She  refused 
his  addresses.  His  chagrin  was  so  great 
that  he  renounced  tbe  world  and  entered 
the  Church.  Here  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter, his  devotion  to  all  apostolic  duties, 
and  bis  unbounded  charities.* 

Benevolent  in  dispo^tion,  averse  to 
violence,  and  having  a  horror  of  blood, 
he  sought  to  rule  bis  subjects  by  love, 
and  was  eager  to  introduce  such  reforms 
as  the  people  seemed  to  desire.  He  was 
not  A  man  of  much  native  j)Ower,  or  of 
much  culture,  and  had  but  little  of  that 
administrative  ability  so  essential  to 
successful  rule.  Still  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  Papal  Btatcs  had  fallen  below 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  in  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity »  and  he  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
tbe  best  interests  of  his  little  realm. 
There  were  three  parties  around  him, 
alike  clamorous:  L  those  in  favor  of 
things  as  they  were— the  conservatists ; 
2.  those  in  favor  of  reform  •  3.  those  in 
favor  of   revolution— the    entire  over- 


throw of  throne  and  altar.     This  last" 
party  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  streets  of  Home,     It  was  the  most 
noLsy,  the  most  energetic,  and  embr 
nearly  all  the  reckless  and  deter 
men,  who,  as  refugees,  were  crowdll| 
the  cafes  of  the  metropolis,* 

Count  Rossi  was  at  this  time  prin 
minister  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a  ve 
able  man,  of  high  culture.  A  pvota 
in  the  University  of  Bologna,  he  hi 
been  exiled  in  1818,  in  consequQ 
was  alleged,  of  his  Protestant  pr 
Retiring  to  Geneva,  he  mar 
daughter  of  the  distinguished 
Protestant,  M.  Guizot.  In  Fmnce, 
virtues  and  abilities  soon  raised  him  i 
the  peerage.  Louis  Philippe  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Qfcgorf 
then  wore  the  tiara.  Count  Boeei,  how- 
ever, gained  such  credit  at  Rome,  that 
the  Liberabmindcd  Pius  IX.,  on  his 
accLSsion  to  the  papal  chair,  madt 
Count  Rossi  his  prime  minister. t 

Tbe   revolutionary    party    at    R<»f 
feared  Count  Rossi,  and  determiniHl  \ 
get  rid  of  him.    In  one  of  their  secret 
societies    they    decided,    by    lot,   who 
should  strike  the  assassin^s  blow, 
minister  was  warned  of  his  dangfcrf  j 
priest  even   violating   the   law   of  t^ 
confessional  to  put  him  on  Ins  guard. 

**  If  any  one  desires  my  blood/* 
replied,  "  there  are  plenty  f>f  opix>ita 
ties  fur  shedding  it.     I  shall  go  on  ' 
my  duties  as  usual.^^ 

On    the    15th    of  November,   18 
Count  Rossi  drove  to  the  Chamber 
his  carriage.    The  assassins  lined 
court  as  he  entered.    They  gathered  i 
a  tumult  around  him.    The  appoint* 
dagger  pierced  the  jugular  vein,  and  hit ' 
fell   dead   upon   the   pavement 
deed  was  performed  in  the  blase  of  da| 
The  assassin  and  his  accompliceiiw&IkQ 
oS  unmolested,  t 

The  deputies  of  the  Cham^Ktr,  thd 
in  session,  licing  informed  of  the  mq 
der,  and  apprehending  a  bL 
fled  in  dismay,    8o  great  wa- 
of  the  hour,  and  so  feeble  the  govt 
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meuial  arm,  that  one  dagger-tlirufit 
eeemcd  to  have  annilulakd  papal  au- 
tliority. 

The  pontifical  realm  consiet^jd  of 
nineteen  States  or  departments  covering 
an  atea  of  Beventeen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  embracing  a  population  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions.  A  few 
hundred  adventurers  in  Romc^  mostly 
lefugees  from  other  countries,  were  for 
the  hour  masters  of  the  city^  which  was 
plunged  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  any  outrage^ 
iihffj  assumed  the  right  of  imposing  a 
gOTemmcnt  of  their  moulding  upon  the 
Papal  States.  On  the  evening  of  the 
afisudnation  they  met  and  prepared  to 
foico  upon  the  Pope  a  revolutionary 
government. 

The  next  morning  several  hundred 
dospcradoes^  members  of  the  eecret 
ftOcieties,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  such  luitercrs  as  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  streets  of  a  ^eat  city, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal, 
tht  bejiutiful  residence  of  the  Pope. 
Tho  excitement  was  intense.  Was  there 
another  dagger  prepared  to  strike  the 
Holy  Father  t  The  leaders  o£  the  move- 
ment had  selected  a  list  of  men  whom 
they  were  about  to  demand  of  the  Pope 
that  he  should  appoint  as  his  ministers. 

The  Swiss  Guards,  but  one  bundred 
in  number,  closed  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace against  the  insurgents.  The  mob, 
ad?ancing  to  break  down  the  gates,  re- 
coiled before  a  few  musket-shots  thrown 
over  their  heads.  Soon,  however,  they 
reappeared  in  formidable  military  array 
with  musketry  and  cannon.  Thurc  was 
a  brief  battle.  The  gates  of  the  palace 
wefQ  blown  down«  A  prelate  waa  shot 
dead  in  the  antechaml>cr  of  the  Pope, 
Th«  Holy  Father  ordered  all  resistance 
to  cease.  A  delegation  of  the  revohi- 
tio&iats  entered  the  presence  uf  Pius  IX,, 
and  ordered  him  to  sign  Lis  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  which  they  liad  nomi- 
nated. He  resisted  for  a  timCp  but  at 
length  yielded  to  the  clamor  and  the 
menace.  Xjoud  shouts  rang  from  the 
li^  of  the  crowd  as  it  retired  ebte  with 
victory.* 

•  Moulti'tir,  5oT.  2i»  1W8. 
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The  sovereign  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace,  and  powerless.  Taking  no 
part  in  public  aifairs,  he  sought  only  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  Count  Bpaur, 
the  Bavarian  Minister  at  Rome,  ob- 
tained paseports  for  the  Pope  and  his 
own  wife,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Sum- 
ner Kann  and  wife,  from  Mmiich.  In 
this  guise  the  Pope  cntertd  the  Minis- 
ter's carriage  with  the  Countess  Spaur, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  Count 
riding  outside  as  a  servant.  Thus  they 
reached  Gaeta,  the  first  town  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier.* 

Rome  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionista.  They  convened  an 
assembly,  detlironed  tho  Pope,  and  pro- 
claimed a  republic.  Tlie  Prince  of 
CaninOj  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  very 
stanch  republican,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Assembly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tbese  events 
took  place  in  November,  1848,  when 
France,  which  had  just  emerged  from 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  nominally 
a  republic,  though  under  the  dLelaten'^ 
i?iip  of  Cavaignac.  Tliis  was  a  month 
before  the  election  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror of  France  to  the  Presidency.  Every 
intelligent  man  saw  that  the  revolution- 
ists in  Rome  were  acting  insanely.  By 
the  treaty  of  1815,  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  pledged  to  maintain  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Austrian  troops  garrisoned  all  the  for- 
tresses of  Italy,  excepting  Piedmont, 
and  Austrian  influence  was  supreme  in 
Venetia,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  Sicilies, 
and  In  aB  the  duchies  and  principalitica 
into  which  the  peninsula  had  been 
parcelled  out.  It  was  certain  that  Aus- 
tria would  instantly  despatch  an  army 
to  reestablish  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
insurgenU  would  be  bloodily  crushed. 
Count  Rossi,  who,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  Pope,  was  tlie  sincere  friend 
of  reform,  had  warned  these  unthink- 
ing, reckless  revolutionists  of  their  folly. 

**  What  do  you  propose,"  said  lie,  *'  by 
thus  provoking  war  with  Austria  I  Ib 
it  Italian  independence  you  seek  ?  Let 
us    calculate  your  forces.     You    have 

•  "  Italy  aod  lb«  War  qf  lUSO,"  p.  376, 
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sixty  thousand  men  in  Piedmont,  and 
not  a  Man  more.  You  speak  of  the 
cnthasia^m  of  the  Itiliau  population. 
I  know  them.  Traverse  Italy  from  end 
to  end,  and  flte  if  a  heart  l^e^its,  if  a 
man  moves,  if  aa  arm  is  ready,  to  com- 
mence the  fight.  The  Piedmonteae  once 
beaten,  the  Austrians  may  go  from 
Keggio  to  Calabria  without  meeting  a 
single  Italian. 

*^  I  understand  you.    You  will  apply 

to  France.    A  fine  result,  truly,  of  the 

war  of  independence,  to  bring  foreign 

armies  again  upon  your  soil.     The  Aus- 

trians  and  the  French  fighting  on  Italian 

raoill    Is  not   that  your  eternal,   your 

lamentable   history?     You  would    be 

indeijendent.      France    ia    so    ah-eady, 

France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  service 

of  Italy.     Bhe  make-3  war  when  and  for 

I  whom   she  pleases.     She   neither  puts 

I  her  Btandards  nor  her  battalions  at  the 

I  aenrice  of  any  one  else."  * 

The  warning  was  unheeded.    HoBsi 
was  aaaftssinated.    The  rerolution  waa 
recklcaaly  pushed  on,  which  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Austria  had  both  the  power 
and    the    disposition     immediately    to 
crush.    The  new,  tumultuous,  xmorgan- 
ized    French    government,    under    the 
[military  dictatorship  of  General  Cavai- 
ignac,  a  good  fioldier  but  an  incapable 
Iforereign,  waa  greatly  agitated  by  the 
I  state  of  afiairs  in  Rome.     It  was  certain 
that  Austria  would  immediately  inter- 
Ten  e,  to  place  the  Pope  again  upon  his 
throne.    The  pontiff  then,  under  such 
flupremc  obligations  to  the  Au8triaus, 
I  and  holding  his  sceptre  through  the 
[protection  of  their  armies,   would  be 
I  compelled  to  govern  under  those  prin- 
Iciplcs    of    absolutism    which     Austria 
I  might  dictate.    Thus  the  papal  power, 
morally  the  greatest  power  in  Europe, 
would  be  in  entire  subservience  to  the 
Empire  of  Austria,    France,  just  cnter- 
[  ing  upon  her  new  career  of  government 
for  tlie  masses  of  the  people,  and  not 
for  the  nobles  a!one,  could  not  safely 
permit  thhi. 

Umler  these  drcumslances,  Gcjieral 
CavaiguaCy  who  was  not  a  stAtcsmim, 

*  D'lI»ttMniTil1e^  vol*  tt  p.  1S8« 


and  who  bad  no  clear  line  of  policy 

marked  out,  by  yirtue  of  his  dictatorijd' 
powers  despatched  three  steam- frigatW 
to  Civita  Vecchia  to  take  the  Holy ' 
Father  under  the  protection  of  France, 
and  to  convey  him  to  France  if  he 
would  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
French  Republic.  The  question  was 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  yet  no  de£nlte 
instructions  were  given  to  the  troopes. 
The  radical  republicans  hoped  that  tho 
troops  would  sustain  the  revolutionary 
government  in  Rome.  The  more  mode- 
rate party  feared  that  this  would  be  1 
regarded  by  the  European  powers  as  on  ^ 
act  of  propagandism  of  insurrection- 
ary principles  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  thus  bring  all  the  dynasties  into  a 
new  alliance  against  tlic  Bepubljc  Alt, 
however,  alike  agreed  that  FroQCh  in- 
tervention was  necessary. 

"If  we  allow  Austria,"  fioid  M. 
Barrot,  '^  time  to  go  to  the  Eternal  CitJi 
it  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  i 
serious  injury  to  Fj-ench  influence  in  ' 
Italy.  It  will  also  insure  the  reCi>tub- 
lishment  of  absolutism  in  Rome,  as  in 
the  time  of  Gregorj^  XVI.  Let  us  Uicn 
intervene  ourselves,  that  the  Cabinin  of 
Vienna  may  not  acquire  an  undue  influ- 
ence in  Italy,  and  that  we  may  pii9f •  « 
safeguard  to  Roman  liberty."  ♦ 

The  action  of  General  Cavaiguac,  in 
despatching  a  fleet  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  Pope,  was  approved  by  a  m^]o^ 
ity-vote  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, then  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  not  present  when  the  TotO  , 
was  token.  It  was  universally  und#»r-  * 
stood  tliat  he  would  soon  be  T* 
of  the  Republic,  and  all  eyes  ^v 
upon  him.  lie  was  censured  for  not 
committing  himself  for  or  against  the 
measure.  This  led  him  to  writo  this 
fL>l  1  o wing  lette  r  t o  the  Cwt «'//'/  A  >  *'  f*  A : 


"  Mil.  £otTOR :  Undirrftlimdiu^' 

toTOtoofl  the  <11IOtti'J1l  TC^In'^^   • 

cilia  «3C|iedttioti  kiu  bvesi  r 

xaark.  I  think  ttmy  iintr 

ftltogt  IhCT  «f  the  opiTi  I 

for  eHiKrhwlly  iooun  i 

the  SOTaroIgn  F^aUu  ^..^,..«  ,..  -. 
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hro,  bf  my  rote,  of  &  mUit^y  demanstni- 
10  me  •ccmfd  dnu^roiu  eres  Ibr  the 
pnsta  It  Is  iutondod  to  protooif  snd  of  m 

^omptofaiK  the  (Site  of  Europo. 

thought  that  this  letter  revealed 
leanitig  towards  the  reTolntion- 

)%ome.  And  when  it  wa*^  soon 
"di,  learned  that  the  Prince  of 

I  Louis  Napolcon*3  cousin^  was 
it  of  the  insurrectionary  assent- 
Home^  Lonid  Napoleon  was 
of  Wttrg  in  secret  corrcspond- 

!lh  him  for  the  purpose  of  re  vain- 

g  all  Italy,    The  so-called  friends 

E  France  and  thronghoot 
alarmed.  The  heir  of 
•e  a  charmed  niuoe,  which 
^cctrify  the  masses  in  all  lands, 
lie  phice  himself  at  the  head  of 
onary  propagandism,  billows  of 
ind  woe  woold  surge  over  all 

le  was  Roman  Catholic,  Even 
itica  the  ovcrwhclmiug  miijority 
Kxiple,  and  in  the  country  almost 
t>le  population^  were  devotedly 
u  to  that  form  of  the  christian 
I  wliieh  the  Pope  was  the  rceog- 
lexul  Nothing  conld  be  more 
|>us  to  these  millions  of  the 
people  than  to  have  the  Holy 
treated  with  disrespect.  Louis 
on  was  then  candidate  for  the 
•ncy.  His  eneniies  hej^an  to  nrge 
e  was  the  foe  of  the  Catholic 
Mid  that  he  wished  to  dethrone 
g;rade  the  Pope.  This  called  out 
lowing  letter,  ad<ilre^ed  to  the 
nuncio,  then  in  Paris : 

uovoft :  I  dm  unTvCIing  that  rou  fibould 
>  to  the  n?i)orU  tondlnp  ta  render  mo 
J>U<»  af  the  Prlnccj  of  Canino'a  rmnflw-t  at 

iTne  I  baTo  bod  no  i 

'  f  Luden  Bonapui 

Mil  that  ho  hu  not  ^.v.  .^...^. 
of  the  tompofal  aororoignty 

1  of  ihr  Chunah  is  IntliBiitoly 
I  Vkitk  IUl'  lujtre  of  CathoUtlty,  ^s  well  at 
\ihcity  and  indffpciidenoo  uf  Italy. 

VD,  A<:.|  LorisK.  BoifAI'AllTlt" 

oilct  this,  France^  with  almost 
led  voice,  placed  the  sceptre  of 
?c  authority  in  the  h-'inds  of 
N'apolcon.      Never   did   a   ruler 

power  surronntled  hy  greater 
^es  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


The  Pop©  was  then  a  fhgitlve  at  GaetHi 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  The  three 
French  war-steamers  sent  by  General 
Cavaignac  to  Civita  VccchJa  had  ac* 
complishcd  nothing,  Austria  was  gath- 
ering an  army  to  march  upon  Home, 
Not  a  single  nation  in  Europe  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  government 
established  there.  The  ambassadors 
from  all  the  foreign  courts  still  paid 
their  homage  to  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment, and  were  gathered  around  the 
Pope  ut  his  humble  court  at  Gacta. 

There  were  three  courses,  and  three 
only,  from  which  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  could  choose:  1.  He 
could  join  the  revolutionists,  and  send 
an  army  to  Rome  to  dethrone  the  Pope, 
and  establish  a  republic:  this  would 
be  throwing  the  gluve  of  defiance  into 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  would  introduce 
a  general  war.  2.  He  could  recall  the 
little  fleet  which  Cavaignac  had  sent  to 
Civita  Vccchia,  and  assume  entire  neu- 
trality: tliis  w<mld  enable  Austria  to 
replace  the  Pope  upon  his  throne,  to 
impose  upon  lum  her  principles  of 
absolutism,  and  become  more  tlian  ever 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  3.  He 
could  inten'cne  in  behalf  of  the  Pope : 
the  Pope  conhl  tiius  be  encouraged  in 
his  measures  of  reform,  and  French 
liberalism,  instead  of  Austrian  abeolu- 
tiam,  would  gradually  gain  the  ascend- 
ency in  Italy. 

France  chose  the  latter  cou»e.  A 
detachment,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand ^xe  hundred  men  from  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  was  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
commanded  by  General  Oudinot,  son  of 
the  distinguished  marshal  of  the  siimc 
name  under  Najjoleon  L  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1849.  It  entered  the  harbor  of 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  25th.  There 
were  two  parties  in  France,  impassioned 
parties  :  one  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  in  favor  of 
his  dethronement.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  very  tlistincilv  known, 
either  in  France  or  in  the  Papal  States, 
which  sitlfi  the  French  troops  would 
stLstain, 

ThcT  landed  on  tlie  dSth,  unoppoaed, 


PuTKAH'a  Magajeqix. 


[Aj^ril, 


and,  with  reinforcements  swelling  tlieir 
force  to  about  six  thousand  men»  com- 
menced their  march  towards  Rome, 
General  Oudinot  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

"  iKSAXXTAJfra  OF  TUX  RouAx  Stites:  a 
:Fkenoh  armynTorps  luu  liuid«I  upon  your  terri* 
toiy»  It  is  Dot  its  otjcct  to  excrciM  an  opfpicfUTc 
inlLiioiiee,  or  to  impoeso  upon  joti  a  eovernmeat  not 
ecmibniied  to  foor  wish«fi.  The  corps  oonies  only 
to  preeerro  you  from  tbo  groatcst  miJsfortuiieB,,  and 
to  f*ciliiate,  if  it  cm,  tb<s  establiabmojit  oi  a  rve^mo 
otiu&Uy  •opanitod  irom  the  nbuMs  foreyer  destroyed 
liy  Ihe  illustflous  Tixta  L?C.,  i^nd  from  tlic  onarohy 
of  tliege  last  tiinei*** 

The  Roman  revolutionary  Assembly, 
after  a  long  debate,  decided  that  the 
expedition  imperilled  their  republic, 
and  resolved  to  repel  it  by  force.  Gen- 
eral Oudinot  encountered,  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  unexpected  resistance, 
and,  after  a  pretty  severe  battle,  was 
driven  back  with  considerable  losa. 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  as  followa, 
from  the  Elyst'e,  on  the  8th  of  May : 

**  Ht  di^aa  Gekkaal  :  The  telegniptilo  intolli- 
goncet  itnnouxiciiig  tb£  unforefl«ea  rcslstanco  you 
have  met  under  tbe  w»lls  of  Botnc,  hM  given  mo 
much  pain.  I  bad  exx>ectod  tbat  tbe  inbabltsati 
of  Bomo,  opening  tbdr  eyes  to  orident  reuoTu 
would  reociTe  with  joy  an  anny  that  cama  amonfit 
th«m  to  aocompliih  a  bcaiovolent  and  disintensAtod 
mlBEton* 

**  This  has  not  b««n  tbe  case.  Our  aoldicn  liavc 
been  rvociTod  tut  enmniaa.  Our  miJitjiry  honor  i* 
plijdg«d.  I  idiall  not  rofler  it  to  b«  injured.  Yott 
shnll  have  reinforccmcutA.  Tell  your  ttoldlera  that 
I  mppnaalbo  their  Talor,  and  thore  in  tlieir  boublo^ 
I  Husy  con  always  ndy  upon  my  support  and 


*  BfledTc,  my  dear  Oonoral,  tba  assuranoe  of  my 
high  ettocm. 

"  Lona  NaroLitox  Bosvafartk/' 

In  the  President's  message  to  the 
Corps  L6gislatif  a  few  weeks  after,  on 
the  6t!i  of  June,  he  said : 

•*  At  BLomo,  a  rerolution  has  been  effected  vblch 
dOHpply  moved  tho  Catholic  and  tho  liboraJ  world. 
During  the  lost  two  years  wc  have  Boen  a  Pontifl; 
Who  has  taken  the  initiative  in  ascfful  rofonns.  and 
whoso  nnmis  repeated  in  hymns  of  gratitude  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  aaoihtr,  was  the  symbol  of  lib- 
erty a&d  the  pledge  of  all  bope<i,  wiien  suddenly  It 
was  heard  with  astonish mtint  that  thai  5ovi«roign, 
lately  the  Idol  of  hii  x^<>^pIo,  hiul  been  oon^irfilnied 
to  fiy  from  hij  rapitak. 

**  Tho  act*  of  aggrcMioQ  whkh  eoropeU<fd  Hua 
IX»  to  le&To  BoniiN  JippPBT,  ill  the  pycs  of  £urop<s 
to  ho  the  work  of  a  ciraspiracy,  nUhcr  Ihun  tho 
apnntanwufi  tn^vcTm^Tit  of  a  fn^nplf.  rrhr*  mnid  not, 
in  a  moor'  ivplym* 

thtiajvjim   '  i'.     Tho 

Calholii?[.j .     .-  _ .Ht  to  do- 

liberate  upon  the  imponsni  intoroits  of  tho  papery. 


F^Dce  was  icpnaented  iheie.   She  listotied  l6 1 
putieS)  without  taldng  sides.    Bnt  after  ill*^  ctcfe 
of  KoTara,  affiun  asfumcd  a  znore  d( ' 
Austria,  in  concert  with  XAplc^,  rntp 
appeal  from  the  Holy  Fn^  1  iiio  ±tri::dij 

OoTommcnt  tbat  those  t  v  >  j  d«»dda4  i 

march  upon  Bome^  to  estn  t  rmccmdiiliaai-l 

ally  tho  authority  of  the  f  ope. 

«*  Being  thus  obliged  to  take  some  Aotioiu  ^erc 
wen  but  three  coniMt  whkh  wo  oould  pmrutf  j 
either  lo  oppoao  by  arraa  aU  intorrontian^Hand  1 
that  oiso  we  should  break  with  all  Catb'  lii   i :•> 
—far  the  solo  int«»f  est  of  the  Eomon  ri ; 
wo  have  not  recognifed  j  or  to  leave  ii- 
lesoed  powers  to  ro^tabliah,  at  their  ple;iHuit'  un 
uaoonditioniiily,  the  papal  authority ;  of  lo  < 
daie,  of  our  ovu  acoard,  dlroot  ami  ind 
action. 

"  Tho  OoTomment  of  tho  Bepnblie  adapted  tba 
latter  course.    It  seemed  to  us  osiy  to  saliafy  t 
Bomana  thai,  pressed  on  oU  ddca.  they  bad 
dumoe  of  safety  but  from  us ;  that  if  ovt  ] 
bod  for  its  result  the  return  of  Pius  JX^  that  «ot« 
roign,  (aitMul  to  himself  would  take  back  reocio 
dUaiion  and  liberty  ;  that  we,  heing  ooea  at  T 
would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  feaftlery«  1 
lyfriTig  away  from  Aufttia  all  pretexts  f>'>T  ^^lt.'TLn„|fJ 
Bftm<*jET>^-    Wc  oven  bopt^d  that  our  i'  I 

without  rcfiftance  in  tho  centre  of  l  4  i 

have  extended  its  protective  Influeiico  iii^r  ih 
whole  of  the  peniufola,  to  none  of  whose  grio£i« 
wo  ever  be  indifferent. 

"  Tho  expodltioa  to  Civita  Vcochia  i 
solved  upon  in  concert  with  the  national  A^seemtt!^ 
which  voted  the  nectisaary  supplies.  l 

tho  chances  for  snccesa.    The  inlbrmni  { 

from  Ilozno  all  nerecd  that,  with  the  v^i., 
Roall  nunibcr  of  men  who  had  seiaed  upon  pdv 
the  population  awaited  our  arrival  with  Impailaiui^^ 
Biitiple  reason  taught  ns  that  it  moft  be  m  {  Ibr, 
between  our  intervention  imd  that  of  th#  othtf 
powers,  the  choice  oould  n'^^  *■    -•  '"^^^I'uL 

**  A  concurrence  of  imi  astancca  ) 

decided  olhcrwise.    Onr  < 
in  numbers,  sinee  BerioTj> 
anticipated,  disembarked  ■■'< 
Oovc>mmont  is  instructed  Uuv  *h  <-  u 
it  couJd  have  arrived  at  Rnne,  the  1  I 

bavebeon  thrown  open  wtThjnj'.    VAit  *  | 

ml  Oudinot  was  not  i 
of  hli  arrival,  Oari'  I  | 

of  troops  formed  of  ii  iuy» .  >  u  uu*  .lui  ;  , 

and  even  Ihim  the  rest  of  Bnrepa    I '  , 

as  may  be  imagined,  increased  suddot 
of  tho  party  of  resistance. 

'^  On  the  30th  of  April,  six  tfaou^nd  of  mt  ani* 
fliers  preicnted  thcmedvca  bcfbrethewnV   -'  *'-^-n. 
They  wwe  rcoeireJ  with  cunnonnihat, 
dr^iwn  into  a  finaro,  were  taken  priarn!  t 

must  mourn  over  the  blood  shed  on  i ' 
That  uoexpcctod  cnnflict,  without  c\ 

l&nal  Bi^ '•  '  "   ■'     '    nr  cntcii>ri:*-,  fivn  ^  ,jj-iv- 

lyied  '  ,  and  rendered  Tutn  the 

ctforta  <  t 

The  repulse  roused  the  nulitai^  prido 
of  France.  Tlie  stain  could  only 
effaced  by  Tictc>nr  and  the  c:ipturo  ot 
Home.     In  the  meantime,  jkn  k*l 

gatberiiig  iitiT   forces  for   tlj.  1^ 

conflict    Tlie  King  of  Kapler  had  put 


1868.] 


The  Pops  akd  the  Tbmpohal  Sovereigktt. 


is  motion  a  force  of  nine  thousand  men, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  fifty- two  guns. 
These  troops  constituted  in  reality  but 
a  wing  of  the  Austrian  army.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Spanish  division  of  six 
thousand  men,  auxiliary  to  the  Neapoli- 
tans, di^cmharked  at  Gaeta,  to  assist  in 
Ti  c  Pope, 

1  it  ion  of  the  insurgents  was 

desperate.  These  Powers  were  pledged, 
by  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  maintain  the 
tranporal  sovereignty.  Their  h&irta  were 
ia  the  enterprise,  fur  it  was  a  matter  of 
infinite  moment  to  them  that  absolutism 
reign  in  Italy.  France  refused 
Bperation  with  these  forces,  and 
energetically,  that  French,  not 

Btrifui    influence,    might    have    the 

endcucy  in  the  peninsula, 
(Ifazzini  was  at  this  time  in  reality 
Dictator  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark.  Bom  at  Genoa,  in  1800,  of  a  very 
noble  mother,  he  studied  law,  adopted 
extreme  democratic  principles,  and 
devoted  his  tireless  energies,  through 
a  series  of  unsuccessful  struggles,  to 
their  dissemination.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  ability,  and  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  writer.  While  one  of  the  moat 
restless  and  dutcrmined  of  revolution- 
uta,  he  possessed  singular  purity  of 
character,  and  wjis  fond  of  retiremtnit 
and  study.  Though  the  wisdom  of  his 
movements  may  be  questioned,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ma  oonaecra- 
t40Q  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  people.* 

The  quiet,  noiseless  energy  of  the 
French  President  was  marvellous.  Re- 
inforcements were  immediately  des- 
patched from  Toulon.  Before  Austria, 
Naples,  or  Spain  could  act,  General 
Oadinot  was  ready  to  advance  firom 
Paoli  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
and  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  President  of  France,  anxious  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  M. 
efrege,  a  diplomadc  agent,  to  the  rev- 

Utionary  government  at  Rome,  to  urge 

on  its  leaders  tlie  impossibility  of 
their  resisting  Austria,  should  France 
withdraw  ;  and  that  the  French  protec- 

•  »*  Itadj  ftod  the  War  of  l&SD,"  pp.  2n-2W. 


tion  would  secure  equal  rights  for  all, 
while  Austrian  domination  would  con- 
sign Italy  to  unrelenting  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical absolutism.  These  pacific 
measures  were  unavailing. 

We  have  said  that  Mazzini  was  Dic- 
tator. Nominally,  the  executive  power 
was  La  the  hands  of  a  triumTiiate, 
Mazzini,  Ancellini,  and  Saffi.  They 
bad  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  de- 
fence. Heavy  artillery  was  mounted 
upon  the  walls  and  ramparts,  and  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  two 
hundred  heavy  guns^  had  been  collected. 
General  Oudinot  was  much  embarrassed 
in  the  assault  from  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
injuring  any  of  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures of  art  or  of  the  stately  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  with  which  the  city 
abounded* 

The  siege  was  commenced  the  2d  of 
June,  1840.  Not  a  shell  would  the 
French  commander  allow  to  be  thrown 
over  the  walls.  In  a  despatch  which 
the  President  sent  him,  through  the 
Minister  of  War,  he  eaid ; 

"  The  President  Intends  tlut  ilid  mtmum^nti  of 
Rome, whicb  axo  the  nlr,'  '   "        '      ^  no- 

ple,  Bhonld  bo  boijort  3  lint 

art  and  history  mny  n  ,  1  ro 

the  ramgcs  insoparablu  from  a  tUdKii.  1(  ynu.  are 
forced  to  carry  Iho  city  by  useault,  remind  your 
Boldiers  that  they  oro  not  iit  war  trith  the  inhabit- 
ants of  'Bcm&^  but  ynth  their  opprcsaoiig  and  their 
real  enemlc?.  nnrn  Toore  powder,  If  neccKSttry*  Put 
oir  the  capture  of  tbt*  city  a  day  or  two  to  tporc  Ihfi 
biood  of  our  brovo  soldiers." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  was  hoisted  on  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  French  army  entered 
the  city.  Though  the  authority  of  Pius 
IX.  was  thus  reestablished  in  Rome,  he 
did  not  immediately  return  to  the  city. 
The  government  was  temporarily  en- 
trusted to  three  cardinals.  These  eccle- 
siastics, strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
old  usages,  and  indignant  in  view  of 
the  outrages  which  the  revolutionary 
party  had  committed,  began,  regard- 
less of  the  reforms  winch  the  good  old 
Pope  had  inaugurated,  to  reintroduce 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  regime. 
As  the  authority  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment was  maintained  by  the  French 
army,  this  placed  the  Republic  io  the 
xmon viable   position   of    upholding   a 


|>ower  wlucn  was  trampling  upon  pop- 
ular righta     The  President  accordingly 

^ wrote  the  following  Ictt<?r  to  Marshal 
^ey,  his  orderly  ofiicer  at  Rome.  It 
raa  dated  at  the  Eljac^e,  August  18, 

[1849: 

•*  Mt  ixmam  Nft  :  Tlio  French  Republic  bus  not 
k  mmi  an  annj  to  Borne  to  fmotb^r  lUliau  liberty* 
I  tnit,  on  the  conlxary,  to  regulaiu  it,  by  dcfcndios  it 
IftDin  ltd  nvra  ozceaiKn,  and  to  giTO  it  a  soM  baids, 
|ly  roffconug:  to  tbo  pontifical  tJuton«  tho  princMiwhjo 
I  boldly  plAoed  ymaelf  at  the  bisod  of  oJi  ascful 


**I  le&ni  uritb  pain  that  the  intentions  of  the 

Holy  Father^  and  one  own  ad.i<jji,  remain  sterilt  in 

tbo  presence  of  hostilo  possiouis  and  IniluenoGS.    As 

tthe  bosif  of  Iho  Pope's  Teturn>  thtirt?  are  thoio  who 

I iriab  lor  proBGription  and  tynainy.  Soy  to  Gone'rul 

I'BGctoUOf  from,  me,  that  fac  U  to  aJlow  no  octton  to 

I  pcr£onnodi  undor  tho  filiadoir  of  tlio  tricolor^ 

I  tiwt  conld  distort  the  iiatiiro  of  our  intGrrealioa. 

i  I  thnji  Emu  up  the  relfliibUshinfnt  of  iim  tenpoiBd 

[  power  of  the  Pope : 

"  Oencrat  amnejiy  ;  teeutarlsatian  qf  the  admt'ni*' 

atCan  ;  code  IfapoUtm^  and  liberal  ffovermnmtt 

■* I  twu  panonoJly  wounded^  irhtu  '■'■■>} 

I  proolaouttiaa  of  tho  cardinaltf,  to  aoc  m 

no  mention  made  of  the  nojnc  of  Fi  , !  :  «* 

•uffisrlngr  of  our  brave  soldicm,    %rvxy  ki«ult  io- 

iiolqd  on  oar  flii^>  or  on  our  uniform,  pl<Toes  ino  to 

the  heart.    And  I  besev  '  InYt  it  knawn 

pablidy,  that  if  lYanci  1 1  her  Bonrices, 

vhfi  wiabes  at  laut  to  g'  r  her  sacrifioM 

and  lolf- denial. 

'*  IThon  oar  ftrtniiis  made  Iho  tour  of  Europe^  thoy 

kft  V  A£  a  tmoo  of  thoir  paasaso,  the 

I  tle^li  i:  .  lal  abuaes  and  tho  gatmB  of  ]ib> 

|crty.  t  bo  said  that,  in  1849,  a  French 

ny  could   haro  acted  differently,  or  produced 

I  other  results*   Tdl  tho  Ooserol  to  thank  the  army, 

I  Sa  my  name,  for  iti  noble  oondnct.    I  am  griored 

I  to  learn  that  even  phyiically  it  baa  not  booD  troitod 

aa  it  deterrei.     l^otLin;  ahould  be  negloeted  to 

hjito  our  troops  comfortably  ittabliiduML 

**  EccciTe,  my  dear  Xcy,  tho  asenrance  of  my  sin- 
e«ra  friendahip^ 

*«  Loins  NAfOLSOK  BaxAPAaxs." 

For  several  years  the  French  army 
remained  in  Rome,  lU  withdrawal  at 
any  time  would  hare  been  immediatoly 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Auatrian 
troops.  But  at  length  all  Italy,  aided 
by  Fnince^  threw  ofl'  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  ita  fragmentary  divifdona  of  king- 

Idoms  and  dukedoms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Papal  States,  became  united 
Under  King  Victor  Emanuel.  By  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  of  Solferino, 
France,  Aoatria,  and  Italy  pledged 
themselves  still  to  nuuntain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Papal  Stutea  and  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  As 
rAustiian  douiination  wod  no  longer  to 


be  feared,  gradually  the  French  troop 
were  withdrawn  from  Rome. 

trpoa  the  cxpcdi^'ury  of  the  tempo 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  there  is  mu 
diyereity  of  opinion  among  the   mo 
intelligent  and    devout  Catholics, 
the  year  1810^  the  French  Minister  ci^ 
Foreign   Affairs,    Nompere    de   Ch 
pagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  in  a  rc|>or 
made  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  upoal 
affairs  at  Rome,  saya : 

**  Alt  the  pogoa  of  luitiMy  attest  the  e 
hare  resnlLed  from  tho  temporal   pove  ( 
pap».    The  onity  of  rolifflon  and  the  i 
woxihip  do  not  require  that  the  ehief  of  the  ( 
ahovld  bo  a  ■orereign.    It  waa  not  m  in  tfeoj 
agc«  of  the  Christian  feUg^oou     la  t 
abusiro  Borcrdgnty  to  eeiiae»  your  3la|fMit|r  1 
troducenochang«>  IP ti^  "'"*""'  '^  • —    Tbel 
of  Eomi",  wbcTovcr 

bo  chief  of  tho  Chui  :  wUX  b»§ 

tho  same."  * 

On  the  other  hand»  it  is  e-aLI  : 

^*It  ia  as  Important  *■ 
FmsslOr  as  to  Franco  and 
rujtrcscutatiTe  of  the  unity  of  <.<« 
undar  no  oonntnunt  or  humiliaiicn  or  aabi 
lion.   Home  ia  the  ecntro  uf  a  moral  povar  t 
verB&t  tot  it  not  to  be  fbr  tho  interots  nt  at!  ' 
goTommeuts  and  all  tho  poojdea  that  dui  povtf ' 
■bonld  bo  unconBtrataod.   The  nr  .  tem- 

poral power  of  the  Tope  in  the  .id  of 

r«Iigioii  and  of  the  temporal  oni<  r  or  Etu^ift  ii 
demouBtrak'd.^'  t 

Laumrtine,  in  1847,  writes : 

**Ono  eui  Msanaoty  eouciire  of  iho  whtuMad 
iii«ciiADlam»  campUeMedt  oonAiaed,  of  the  cvwho^ 
mitaX  of  tho  papacy  at  Eome.  Bohotd  its  d^lriUoa 
in  A  fiMT  wotdi) :  The  »»*mi  <if  alt  HntU  ^  ^ 
ptcnt9,  without  their  advanfaget,  nunOtd  4m  «  t 
ffotfemwtnL 

**Th9  tcmpomJ  foTcnuncnt  of  the  paflii^  i 
Eomo  16  al  tho  Himo  Urao  a  theocncy,  or  1' 
cmmcnt  of  un  eternal  pontiff ;  a'* 
goremmeut  of  a  small  number  > 
in  tho  ttatCi  the  cardiikalf ;  a  i 
Pope  Is  king ;  a  republic,  Ihr  tL> 
garchy  choose  him ;  an  atistoen] 
princee  are  the  tosboLs  of  the  Fu^^,  .4,« 
oins  of  the  people  ;  a  democracy,  tof  4 
principle  of  the  eoTcrcf  crnty ;  In  fflie,  foi 
nation,  lor  the  ear.; 
eleetiYO  monorchyr  l> 
fiends  or  cncmica  oi  1^,-.',.,  ....i  ...,  ..^ 
rnvtions  of  the  glob^  st^an^vni  tu  the 
Home. 

*'  Thus  this  mode  of  upvf 
vouicncec,  Uje  fteblenea^  t) 
and  therioesof  *'^— ^—  - 
racy,  of  demo, 
of  foreign  doii. 

*  **  Bcpart  au  Stijet  d(^  Aitl&irea  do  Borne*  I 
pox  )o  5^ "  *  '  ^  ^ "  -•?  ^tnuigdrat  I  L'J 
rcur,  It 

t  'a<  .  ♦  Piuif.  ia». 
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bmditii  And  jrlij  7  BocattM  io  Jill  Ibem  ricea  it 
idd»  Ihii  rlcfl  of  viora,  in  t&ftttert  of  gorvnuncntr— 
tottohility.  It  ij  teniponuy,  it  i«  of  lirief  contixm- 
KBfOtk  It  if  ivreauioiu,  it  li  ftif|tiT&  Th«  doctoral 
Qllffueby  of  ondinAla^  Mficr,  u  Rooua  history  telli 
Qf,  for  iomo  one  vbo«o  reign  will  be  fthort,  elect  an 
old  ixum»  ehooCQ  II  li&nd  so  dcibilitsited  that  it  larill 
•Don  ly]  booeatli  ibe  weight  of  thr  frcoptrc/' 

But  M.  Tliierg,  who  says,  in  the  Corps 
Legist  nttf  of  France,  ^^  I  am  a  Bonma 
Cntholic,  and  I  earDestly  desire  to  ace 
that  grand  wor&hip  perpetuated  and 
«xt«n(ied^^^  eATnestly  advocates  the  tem- 
poral aorereignty  of  the  Pope,  as  eaaen- 
tial  to  the  repose  of  Europe.  **  There 
b,*'  he  says,  "  no  po^ible  independence 
for  the  Pope,  but  in  the  temporal  aore* 
reignty.*^ 

The  question,  it  muj*t  be  admitted,  is 
one  of  much  difficulty.  The  Popo 
wields  a  moral  power  over  the  Catholic 
world  which  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
atefL  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
himdred  millions  of  Catholics  who 
recognise  his  fiupremacy,  who  regard 
Mm  as  the  Ticogorent  of  Christ  upon 
eajtli.  Thia  ib  an  immense  power  for 
one  man  to  wield^greater  than  that  of 
any  sovereign  in  Europe.  Hence  the 
mooarcliics  of  Europe,  Catholic  aud 
Proleatantj  decided,  in  the  treaties  of 
Viemia  in  1815,  that  it  waa  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  Pope  should  Ijc  the  mhjudt^ 
and  thiw  under  the  control  of  any  other 
power.  All  governments  were  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United 
Btatea  is  ct^timated  at  between  four  and 
five  millions.*  In  England,  Scotland, 
0||pd  Ireland,  there  are,  according  to  tlic 
official  census,  nearly  six  and  a  half 
xmUiona  of  Catholics,  If  the  Pope 
wen:*  a  French  subject,  residing  in  Paris, 
tliia  would  give  France  fearful  power  in 
casie  of  a  war  with  England.  It  was, 
consequently,  not  without  reason  that 
the  Congress  of  Yieima  dedded  thi^ 
the  Pope  should  have  on  independent 

*  Aauxkian  Attnoal  G]r«flop4Hliii,  1M5. 


territory,  email  in  size,  with  but  few 
inhabitants,  where  his  independence 
should  be  maintained.  As  he  could 
have  no  power  of  his  own  to  maintain 
it,  the  Allies  pledged  themselves  to  do 

BO. 

At  the  peace  of  ViUafhinca  these  ol»li- 
gations  to  respect  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope  were  solemnly  re- 
newed by  Franda  Joseph,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  Victor  Emanuel,  in  beh^df  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  Italy  as  weU  as  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope^  Garibaldi  gathers  an 
army  of  adventurers,  a  mere  handfbl, 
and  invades  the  Papal  States  to  de- 
throne the  Pope,  annex  hia  realma  to 
Italy,  and  drive  him  forth  as  a  Taga- 
boud  until  some  Power  shall  ofi*er  him 
a  refuge.  If  the  Pop©  would  consent 
to  bc4:ome  a  Frenchman,  France  could 
weU  afford  to  assign  to  him  ample  terri- 
tory and  princely  revenues.  But  France 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  assuming  that 
treatica  arc  made  to  be  kept  and  nut  to 
be  broken,  promptly  interfere ;  and  the 
jRsane  adventure  of  Qaribaldi  termi* 
nates  in  his  ruin. 

But  aU  Europe  is  now  agitated  by 
tJie  question.  Italy  is  united  under  one 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Papal  States.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  that  the  Papal  States  should  be 
annexed  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  that  ^ 
Borne  should  become  the  capital  The 
subject  is  involved  in  many  difficulties. 
"  We  can  only  settle  the  question/'  says 
Garibaldi,  "by  iron  and  by  blnod.^ 
**  No,*'  says  Louia  Napoleon,  ever  anx- 
ious to  avoid  war ;  **  let  us  not  settle  it 
brutally  by  iron  and  by  blood,  but 
rationally  by  a  friendly  conference  of  all 
the  Powers."  Thus  the  matter  now 
stands.  France  proposes  a  congress. 
It  remains  for  the  other  Powers  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  accede  to  the 
proposaK 


EXILE. 


My  dftjs  of  city  life  give  me  no  hope ; 

They  pass  along,  unheeding  city  ways, 

To  find  a  happy  place  that  once  wa«  mine, 

And  meet  a  lore  which  Las  forsaken  me. 

Blind  in  these  stony  streets,  dumb  in  their  crowds,  | 

What  can  I  do  but  dream  of  other  days  I 

Whose  is  the  love  I  had,  and  have  not  now  ? 

If  it  be  Nature's,  let  her  answer  me. 

It  wanders  by  the  blue,  monotonous  sea, 

Where  rushes  grow,  or  follows  all  the  sweep 

Of  shallow  Bummer  brooks  and  umbet  pooK 

Or  does  it  linger  in  those  hidden  paths 

Where  star-like  blossoms  blow  among  dead  leaves,  \ 

And  dark  groves  murmur  over  darker  shrubs, 

Birds  with  their  fledgelings  sleep,  and  palo  moths  i 

With  sunset's  crimson  flags  perhaps  it  goes, 

And  re-appcjirs  with  yellow  Jupiter, 

Riding  the  West  beside  the  crescent  moon. 

Comes  it  with  sunrise,  when  the  sunriftc  floats 

From  Kight's  bold  towers,  vast  in  the  East,  and  { 

Till  tower  and  wall  flash  into  fiery  clouds, 

Moving  along  the  rcrge^  stately  and  slow, 

Ordered  by  the  old  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

Perchance  it  trembles  in  October^s  oaks ; 

Or,  twining  with  the  brilliant,  berried  vine, 

Would  hide  the  tender,  melancholy  elm. 

Well  might  it  rest  within  those  solemn  woods 

Where  suulight  never  falls — whose  tops  are  green 

With  airs  from  heaven,— its  balmy  mists  and  ratns,- 

While  underneath  black,  mossy,  mammoth  rocks 

Keep  silence  with  the  waste  of  blighted  boughs. 

If  winter  riota  with  the  wreathing  snow, 

And  ocean,  tossing  all  his  threatening  plumes, 

Ajid  winds,  that  tear  the  hollow,  murky  sky, 

Can  this,  my  love,  which  dwells  no  more  with  me, 

Find  dwelling  there,— like  some  storm^driven  bird 

That  knows  not  whence  it  flew,  nor  where  to  fly, 

Between  the  world  of  sea,  and  world  of  cloud, 

At  last  drops  dead  In  the  remorseleBS  deep  ? 
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Tbsrb  waa  quite  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gmmme  for  July ;  a  change  which  left 
Elizabeth  Camcrou  more  lonely  and  di&- 
eatlafied  than  she,  in  the  unsolfishness 
of  her  disposition,  would  care  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Da^ssel  kept  his  promise  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  Grizzle  the  morning  after  the 
f^  eh^mpi'tre  ;  and  the  result  of  that 
visit  was  of  considerable  Importance. 
Later  in  the  same  evening  he  commtml- 
Guted  it  to  Elizabeth.  Mra.  Grizzle  had 
renewed  her  solicitations  that  he  should 
take  charge  of  "her  Sam's"  mind  and 
manners— a  delightful  employment,  as 
Louis  remarked,  and  one  ^vhich  would 
tax  Ida  resources  heavily  I  She  farther 
proposed  that  he  should  accompany 
them  to  Newport,  aa  one  of  the  family, 
she  paying  his  expenses,  in  consideration 
of  his  services  in  imparting  "  an  air  of 
style  ^  to  her  party,  and  secretly  over- 
looking and  directing  the  young  gentle- 
man—correcting his  grammar, "  posting 
him  up**  on  matters  of  etiquette,  and 
training  him  in  the  art  of  spending  his 
ncwly-acquircd  money  like  one  "to  the 
manor  born/* 

"Think  of  it !  think  of  it,  Bettinel" 
Bsud  Dasscl,  with  one  of  his  gayest 
laughs ;  **  will  1  not  truly  have  found 
my  place  on  earth,  at  last  ? — trainer-in- 
gencral  to  this  young  thorough-bred, 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  appear 
*  faFt  '—for  he  has  not  the  nerve  to  be 
really  so,  Wliat  an  Kathctic  employ* 
meat  for  a  blue-blooded  Baron,  whose 
castles  have  stood  for  mx  hundred  years 
■ing  at  their  reflections  in  the  lovely 

Jnc !  Mrs.  Grizzle  tells  me  that  she 
is  to  take  carriage,  coachman,  *  chamber- 
maid,^ aud  all  1  A  horse  for  Sammy  !  a 
horse  for  the  Baron  I  Oh,  we  iTtall  be 
grand  e  I " 

**I  thought  you  wCTe  too  proud, 
Louis,'* 


**  What  has  pride  to  do  with  it,  now 
that  I  am  so  soon  to  have  a  little  family 
to  look  after — a  sweet  wife,  to  cling  to 
me,  and  ask  me  for  pretty  things,  be- 
tween her  kisses?  Then  I  shall  have 
pride,  I  hav^  too  much  now,  child ;  I 
know  that.  I  have  pride  to  wish  to 
take  good  care  of  you  when  I  get  you. 
And  I  think  I  see  the  way  to  cultivate 
this  good  lady's  republican  passion  for 
rank  to  my  own  advantage.  But  if  I 
engage  with  her,  it  cannot  be  for  less 
than  three  months.  That  will  delay 
our  wedding  one  whole  month.  What 
does  ray  Bettine  say  to  that?  Is  it, 
then,  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  ■' 

♦*  Ton  know  best  about  business  mat- 
ters, Louis.'^ 

He  was  patting  her  hand  &o  tenderly^ 
looking  into  her  face  so  earnestly,  Elijja- 
beth  blushed  lest  he  should  see  the  tears 
which  came  into  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  his  postponing  the  mar- 
riage-day 80  much  as  of  the  weeks  of 
absence,  when  he  should  be  in  attend- 
ance  upon  the  Grizzles,  and  she  left 
alone  with  her  father  and  Robbie,  dur- 
ing the  bright  summer  weather.  Gone 
the  witchery  from  the  moonlight,  the 
splendor  torn  the  sunlight ;  broken  the 
enchantment  which  had  bound  her,  all 
these  delicious  days  and  hours, 

"  I  still  should  hesitate  about  a  step 
which  will  keep  me  five  weeks  away 
from  you ;  hut  I  have  thought  of  your 
mother  and  Milla,  I  can  contribute 
much  to  their  enjoyment  by  being  near 
them.  Whenever  they  need  the  services 
of  one  of  the  other  sejr,  I  shall  stnnd 
ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  them.'^ 

"  Milla/*  cried  Elizabeth,  as  much  to 
hide  the  tremble  in  her  vi>ico  as  to 
divert  hor  lover's  eyes  from  her  face, 
'*  Milla,  how  would  you  like  Mr,  DaaseFs 
company  in  Newport  ?  Would  it  render 
you  any  the  more  willing  to  make  the 
visit  ? " 

The  younger  sister,  aa  usual,  was  curl- 
ed up  in  the  great  arm-chair,  like  the 
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lily  in  its  leaves,  listle«e]y  watching  her 
mother,  who  was  under  the  chandelier 
by  the  table^  basting  fre^  puffings 
around  a  blue  tarletane  dress  for  her 
little  hidyship.  81ie  leaned  forward  ea- 
gerly^ the  color  fluttering  into  her  cheek. 

**  Yes,  indeed.  We  should  be  so  mfe^ 
and  well-cared  for ;  wouldn't  we,  mam- 
ma." 

**  You  always  speak  of  Mr.  D&ssel  as 
if  he  were  Providence,^-  rejoined  the 
mother.  **  I  should  think  Sahrina  and  I 
could  take  all  due  care  of  you.^* 

"  I  koow  it.  But  Louis  is  so  drong. 
He  infuses  me  with  a  little  independence^ 
just  by  breathing  hia  atmosphere." 

**  Fiddlestick  !  "  whispered  Robbie^ 
who  was  reading,  not  far  from  her. 

"  Now,  Robbie,  you*re  jealous !  ^^  whis- 
pered Mills,  in  return,  growing  red  with 
indignation,  *■■  II'  you  were  full-grown,  a 
great,  tall,  powerfiil  man  like  Louis,  I 
should  feel  the  same  w'ith  you.'* 

"  But  Vm  your  brother,  and  not  a 
somtl  boy,  either." 

**  So  is  Louis  my  brother." 

*^  Hum  !  not  exactly.  But  my  nose  is 
out  of  joint,  I  see  plainly,"  and  Robbio 
squinted  at  his  own  nasal  organ^ — a  hor- 
rible squint,  which  caused  JiiUa  to  feel 
like  pulling  Ms  hair. 

**  Why  do  you  ask,  Lissa  ?  "  Mrs,  Cam- 
eron had  been  saying,  during  this  by- 
play. *'  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dassel  had 
any  plans  looking  towards  Nefwport." 

"  Neither  had  I,  until  to*day  ;  "  and 
then  followed  an  explanation,  ended  by 
asking  her  adTice. 

**  Milla  and  I  should  bo  very  glad  to 
have  you  with  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron— and  there  she  stopped  to  look  at 
Elizabeth;  but  the  bright,  contented 
face  she  met,  reassured  her. 

All  her  life  long  Elizabeth  had  made 
sacrifices  for  Milla;  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  cease  them  now.  It  wmild  be 
better  for  her  sister  to  have  Louis'  com- 
part ionshii>— he  was  so  kind,  so  thought- 
ful, 80  brotherly ;  and  he  "would  relieve 
her  mother  of  so  much  care.  It  would 
be  pure  selfishness  in  her  to  seek  to  re- 
tain him  at  her  side,  when  others  need* 
©d  him  more,  and  he  himself  looked  tor- 
ward  U>  pecuniary  advantages.    Before 


Louis  had  completed  his  story  ti>  her 
mother,  the  loving  girl  made  up  bcr 
mind  to  cheerfully  support  his  cau&e; 
and  fihe  did  it  with  such  a  grace  thai 
all  were  deceiTed, 

"  If  I  did  not  fear  you  would  be  lotjo- 
ly,"  said  her  mother,  **I  should  be 
thoroughly  pleaseiL  Really,  you  bad 
better  come,  too.  Since  the  wedding  U 
not  to  be  quite  so  early,  you  will  hare 
time  and  means." 

"  I  shall  not  desert  pnpa^"  wa«  the 
firm  i"eply,  given  alter  a  moment  of 
temptation  during  which  Lissa's  heart 
had  bounded  with  the  wish  to  accept 
the  suggestion. 

"What  a  pretty  dress!''  said  Mr. 
Dassel,  coming  away  fh)m  his  betrothed, 
and  glancing  at  the  azure  fleece  of  puf- 
fings and  flounces  in  Mrs.  Cameron's 
lap.  '*  Will  you  take  your  jewels  to 
Newport,  Milla  ?  Mre.  Grizzle  will  l>e 
out  with  all  of  her^s.  She  told  me  about 
them,  this  evening.  She  has  a  ntfw  neck- 
lace,  very  fine.  Imagine  it— imagine  it^ 
my  dears,  comiscating  on  that  ne^^k  of 
her's  !  Positively,  it  reminds  me  of  thi 
piece  of  meat  which  the  Roc  brought 
up  out  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds." 

*'  Hush,  Louis ;  do  not  you  be  guilty 
of  odious  comparisons.  Would  you  ad- 
vise a  girl  of  sixteen  to  wear  such  costly 
ornaments  ?  I  shall  have  you  laughing 
at  me,  next." 

"No,  child;  don't  wear  jewels  yet 
awhile.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see 
them  upon  my  Lady  Cameron.  Pm  not 
sure  but  that  she  would  be  the  star  of 
the  assemblage,  after  all  In  the  Old 
World,  madame,  your  beauty  would  be 
appreciated.  You  would  not  b^  crowd- 
ed against  the  wall,  to  give  room  for 
Young  America  to  whirl  itself  giddy. 
Order  yourself  a  new  dress  or  two,  take 
the  casket  with  you,  and  do  yourself 
justice  for  once." 

The  children  set  up  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval ;  but  their  beautiful  mother  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  in  il 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  nor  to  Rpot  -u 
an  income  of  mi  tUousand  iJoUan  a* 
year. 

Some  of  the  ndghbora  calliog.  ilurJt 
was  discussion  of  the  Grizzle  entertain- 


mcnt,  mnislc,  and  a  merry  endiug  to  the 

If  Klizabeth  went  to  bed  with  a  little 
floro  spot  in  her  heart,  no  one  was  the 
wiser  for  it.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
firmtiQSd  of  purpo^,  for  ono  so  young ; 
and  haviog  rosolycd  to  put  herself  aside 
In  the  consideration  of  others,  8he  did 
it  without  re3<;TVtttions. 

The  next  day  8uni  Grizzle  was  suffi- 
ciontly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  hia 
riTCT-bath  to  go  ovit  for  the  purpose  of 
haying  his  photograph  taken.  Hia 
mother  wanted  it  "big  aa  life,  and 
painted  in  real  oil,  to  be  finiihed  up  in 
her  absence  and  ready  for  the  adorn- 
laent  of  h^r  Mmr  upon  her  return  from 
tlie  watering-places/^  Sam  waa  the 
more  rea<ly  to  coDsent  to  eit,  ^m  a 
secret  hope  which  he  cherished,  that,  if 
he  should  get  a  amaller  likeness  taken, 
and  curelcafily  exhibit  it  during  a  fare- 
well call  on  MiBS  Cameron,  she  might 
uk  him  to  leave  it  with  her  during  Aw 
atflenoe.  Delicious  hope  I  it  infused  a 
warmth  iiito  the  crimson  tints  of  hia 
countenance  like  that  of  the  sun  shining 
through  a  damask  curtain. 

They  picked  up  Dasscl  somewhere  on 
the  way,  and  took  him  down  with  them. 
He  ftltio  had  himself  to  scrve^  being  de- 
sdroUB  of  k^aying  his  pictured  semblance 
with  Elizabeth,  and  accompanied  them 
djccrfully,  the  c-arriage  drawing  up  be- 
fore a  well-knowu  photographers, 

"  Now  you  be  sure  and  take  Sam 
with  his  best  expression,"  urged  the 
lady  to  the  respectful  artist,  who  felt 
the  full  power  of  her  liveries  in  front  of 
the  door.  "  Some  of  them  j:)icturB  is  ao 
unbecjoming.  Whyl  Grizzle's  got  one 
of  me  to  home,  with  my  brows  all  puck- 
ered tip  by  the  sun,  and  looking  bo 
long ;  yet  I  was  vay  particular  to  tell 
the  gentleman  to  do  his  best,  I  want 
you  to  take  Sam  a-smiling ;  he^a  hand- 
fiomer  when  ho  am  ilea,  than  any  other 
time.  I  don't  mind  your  ilatterin-  him 
a  titUe^  if  you  can  do  it  and  have  him 
nuturcl.  If  you  could  take  his  mouth  a 
Uiflc  smaller — and  his  nose  not  qidte  ao 
broad^there  I  more  like  Ba— Mr.  Daa- 
(le  gentlemen  there;  7w*m  got  the 
Ittrishuu    nose — quite  like   this 


stature,  here.  But  I  don't  think  you 
could  improve  Sammy^s  smile ;  that*§ 
all  his  own,  Sam,  jusrt  think  of  Miss 
E.  C.  when  you  set  down  to  be  taken* 
That'll  give  you  the  right  sort  of  smile, 
and  you  can  tell  her  afterwards.^' 

"Don-t  speak  of  E.  C,  mother,  or 
youll  put  me  all  in  a  fluster,"  e^cpostu* . 
lated  Sam,  smiling  so  broadly  at  thought 
of  his  secret  intentions  as  to  make  B^iSr 
sel  feel  like  ramming  a  picture-fraou^ 
down  his  throat  when  he  realized  wl^) 
E.  C,  was. 

Dassel,  when  he  firat  entered  the  gal- 
lery, had  thrown  a  comprehensive  glance 
around,  which  included  all  persons. and 
tldngs.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  lie  .never 
entered  a  throng  of  any  kind,  a  pubUc 
place,  or  a  drawing-room,  that  a  rapid, 
searching  glance  did  not  placid  him  in 
posecssion  of  every  individual  Jface,  lie 
never  forgot  a  countenance  oac^  seen. 

While  Sam  sat  for  his  likeness,  Dasael 
amused  himself  looking  at  the  beautiful 
shadows  of  more  beautiful  realitiea — 
portraits  of  some  of  the  lovelieiit  women 
of  New  York — and  in  listening  to  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  |tlrs.  Grizzle^  who 
had  the  poor  artist  quite  at  her  mercy, 
inflicting  suggestions  and  criticisms 
uptiu  him  of  a  nature  which  proved 
them  to  Im>,  at  the  least,  original 

When  8am  had  been  served,  Dassel 
sat  for  a  small  photograph.  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle begged  fox  some  cartea-de-visite,  and 
the  artist  himself  requested  permission 
to  put  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  Louis  was  not  only  a  fine-look- 
ing, but  a  very  singular  and  distinguish* 
ed'looking  iM?rsouage^  whose  portrait 
would  have  commanded  attention.  He 
decidedly  refused  both  propositi ona, 
adding  that  he  wished  one  proof,  alone, 
and  the  negative  to  l>o  destroyed. 

As  the  little  party  j^teppcd  into  tJic 
hall  leading  to  the  «tair<iasc,  after  Mrs. 
QrizKle  had  concluded  her  orders  as  to 
her  eon's  picture,  she  suddenly  darted 
forward,  calling  out : 

**  Miss  Bayles,  is  that  you  I " 

A  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl,  very 
plainly  dressed,  turned  at  the  question, 
and  came  back. 

^^Mrs.  Grizzle?    and  Mr.  Bamw^U '* 
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ehd  said,  shaking  hands  mth  them» 
blushing  slightly  as  she  looked  at  the 
yonng  man,  but  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  the  ma^ificence  of  the  group. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  hfiY^ 
mss  Bayles  ? " 

"I  waa  going  out  to  get  some  lunch." 

**  Do  you  lire  heje  ?  " 

*•  I  color  photographs  for  Mr.  P.'* 

*♦  Well,  I  declare  I  I  hope  thcy^ll  put 
you  on  Sam  my 'ft,  then,  for  I  know  you'll 
do  it  up  sweetly.  Your  father  used  to 
paint  heautiful.     How  is  he,  my  dear  ? " 

"He  id  dead" — ^with  a  momentary 
quiver  of  Toice  and  lip.  ^*  He  died  very 
poor,  Portrait-painting  is  not  a  calling 
to  get  rich  at,  especially  in  these  days 
of  sun-pictures.  I  tried  to  keep  on  in 
his  profession  ;  hut  I  wa9  obliged  to 
come  down  to  coloring  photographs.  I 
do  pretty  well  at  that.  My  work  is 
liked,  and  I  make  a  living/' 

'*SoI  Well,  Vm  real  glad  to  meet 
you.  Perhaps  you've  heard  that  Grizzle 
got  enormously  rich  on  government  con- 
tracts?" 

''  Yes,  I  heard  so.'' 

"  Wo  donH  live  as  we  used  to,  Mss 
Bayles ;  but  I  shall  \ie  just  as  glad  to 
BOO  you,  for  all  that.  Now,  Fll  tell  you ; 
Pm  goin*  off  to  Kewi^ort,  and  around,  a 
few  weeks ;  but,  when  I  git  back,  I 
want  you  to  come  right  out  to  our 
place,  and  make  a  visit.  You  look  pale 
and  thin.    Don't  you  have  holidays  ? " 

**  I  take  a  couple  of  weeks  in  August^ 
when  I  am  able  to  indulge  in  such  a 
luxur)'." 

"  We  may  not  be  back  till  nigh  the 
first  of  September.  But  then  you  must 
come  out  and  take  a  ffoad  rest.  I  shall 
stop  here  and  let  you  know.  If  you 
can't  afford  to  bo  idle,  you  can  paint  all 
our  picturs.  We'll  pay  you  for  'cm. 
And  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  Sam ;  he's 
off  on  another  track,  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  winked  at  Sam,  who 
looked  rather  sheepish  as  he  met  the 
bright,  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Bayles  smil- 
ing faintly  upon  him.  Miss  Bayles 
bad  been  Barn's  first  love.  This  was 
five  or  six  years  ago.  In  those  days, 
he  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  she  was 
about  the  game  age.     His  father  kept  a 


retail  grocery  at  the  comer  of  a  modest 
down-town  strectr— a  small  affair,  with 
Mr^  Grizzle's  sitting-room  back  of  it, 
and  Sammy  serving  behind  the  counter. 
Miss  Bayles  used  to  come  there  for  small 
supplies  for  her  father  and  herself;  nsn! 
Sammy,  weighing  out  the  tea,  butter, 
and  flour,  counting  the  ^  >  ji 

the  little  brown  package  t 

stjic  of  the  art,  *'  lied  im 
them.    For  the  dark-ey  .    ^- 

ty,  in  those  days,  with  pink  in  her 
cheeks,  and  such  a  lady-like  way  that 
he  never  could  bear  to  see  her  carrying 
her  own  bundles,  but  alwayi  insisted  on 
the  basket  being  sent^  no  matter  how 
little  was  inside  of  it.  Sometimes  he 
had  carried  it  home  for  her,  walking  by 
her  side.  She  lived  not  far  away,  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  respectable  brick- 
house;  and  her  tJither,  who  always 
came  to  let  her  in,  had  such  a  grand 
way,  and  wore  such  a  long  white  beard, 
and  looked  so  much  like  a  magician, 
with  the  stick,  palette,  and  brttthcs  in 
his  hand,  which  he  waved  with  mch 
gentle  benignity  that  the  enamored  gnv 
cer-boy  was  overpowered,  and  would  aa 
soon  have  thought  of  wooing  the  Sul- 
tan's daughter  as  this  gcntlcman^s. 

The  Bayles  tbcn  lived  in  modest  com- 
fort ;  or,  if  they  suffered  any  di&comfort, 
hid  it  from  the  world.  Sam  talked  so 
much  of  them  as  to  excite  his  mother's 
curiosity.  She  purposely  made  tlic  ac- 
quaintance of  the  iirtiBt's  dmr  t 
was  so  delighted  ^dth  her,  til  I 
her  many  favors,  and  finally  called  upon 
her,  under  pretence  of  talking  of  having 
Mr.  Grizzle's  portrait  "  done."  Grizzle 
hardly  felt  able ;  but,  to  please  hi*  wife 
(and  his  own  vanity,  perhaps),  he  sat 
for  the  portrait,  which  gave  much  op- 
portunity for  \4siting,  until  the  Griiries 
grew  quite  familiar  with  tlie  pretty  par- 
lor, running  over  with  bonl<«,  bnat*,  and 
engravings,  where  Miss  !  r 
embroidery,  and  her  falli  ' 
doing  up  the  little  fat  man  i 
with  marvcll  ous  fi <  I  c1 1 1  v .  t  ] 
plenty  of  elaboratt- 
waistcoat,  to  the  dcli^.*.  .  ;  .;. ..  u;^ 
whoso  plcagure  was  complete  when 
lord  smiled  troxa  the  canvas  opon  h 
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with  a  large  scroll  in  his  hand,  which 
gave  him,  as  she  said,  the  air  of  a  law- 
yer, and  diverted  all  suspicion  from  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  **dips"  would 
hare  b€€n  legitimate.  The  scroll  and 
the  ahirt-bosom  were  her  own  invention, 
and  their  reproduction  &  trinmpb  which 
elevated  the  arti^^t  to  a  peerless  height 
m  her  estimation. 
And  when  she  found  that  Miss  Bavles, 
0,  could  ufie  the  brush  with  nearly 
results  as  her  father,  &ho  felt 
the  store  derived  honor  from 
their  patronage,  small  as  that  patronage 

ay's  passion  at  length  led  him  to 
"ioch  extremes  that  he  was  unfit  to  r©- 
behiud  the  counter;  his  weights 
measures  became  unreliable ;    and 

toy  he  was  accu&ed  by  irate  ctistom- 

l  of  sending  them  homo  with  salt  for 
ftf,  and  pickled  salmon  instead  of 
cheese.  One  washerwoman  got  ink  when 
die  sent  for  a  bottle  of  **  blue,"  ruining, 
hi  consequence,  a  tubful  of  gentlemen- s 
ahiiis;  while  a  little  girl  who  came  for 
a  washboard  was  sent  home  with  a 
laige  codfish  tied  up  with  a  bar  of 
loap. 

In  consequence  of  these  disasters,  Mrs. 
Gtizzle  advised  her  son  to  propose,  he 
having  then  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
eighteen,  his  Eamo  increasing  steadily 
for  two  3'earg»  Bhe  sent  the  fir^  green 
pcaa  of  the  season,  with  her  compli- 
nienta,  to  Mr,  Baylcs,  to  afford  Sam  an 
opportunity  for  declaring  himself  to  the 
daughter ;  which  he  did  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  tallow  candlelit  when  the  wick 
is  damp. 

Miss  Bayles  extioguiiihed  the  splutter- 
ing iame  with  a  prompt  negative,  gentle 
and  modest  enough,  leaving  the  lover  in 
darkness. 

Shortly  after  that,  Grizzle,  senior,  en- 
larged his  business,  and  went  ijito  a  pork- 
packing  house  farther  down.  His  fam- 
ily moved  from  the  comer-grocery,  and 
tkt  old  painter,  with  his  pretty  daugh* 
ter,  lost  sight  of  true,  if  vulgar,  friends. 
Often,  in  their  days  of  sickness  and  pri* 
vation  which  followed,  would  they  have 
been  glad  (o  see  the  round,  red  fac^j  of 
.  Giizzh  inside  their  door. 


This  was  the  first  meeting  since  all 
tliese  wonderful  changes.  Sam,  stand* 
ing  there  beside  Mr.  Dassel,  felt  inclined 
to  **  put  on  airs"  when  he  met  the  girl 
who  had  refused  him  in  the  days  of  his 
greenness. 

"  Golly !  she  won't  get  a  chance 
again  I  ^  he  thought,  looking  at  the  pale 
face,  and  the  plain  lawn  dress,  and 
thinking  of  the  superb  bust  of  hh  fe- 
male friends,  from  Miss  Cameron  to  Miss 
Bulbous. 

"Now,  you  bo  sure  to  come,  Miss 
Bayles,"  reiterated  the  matron.  **ril 
let  you  know  when  wo  return  home.  I 
want  to  show  you  our  new  place.  Come, 
Sammy,  Mr.  Dassel,  we  must  be  going.^^ 

But  where  waa  Mr.  Dassel  ?  He  had 
disappeared,  almost  as  if  he  had  sunk 
into  the  floor.  Two  or  three  persons 
were  coming  up  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  they  stood, 
— a  dressy,  good-looking  party,  chatter- 
ing in  the  French  language. 

**  That^s  the  French  Minister  and  two 
of  his  sulte,^'  said  Miss  Bayles,  when 
they  had  passed  into  the  rooms ;  "  they 
were  here  yesterday." 

**I  wish  I^d  taken  a  better  look  at 
*em.  Perhaps  Mr.  DaEssel  went  back  to 
speak  about  his  picture.  Let's  look  in 
again,  and  see." 

She  returned  into  the  gallery,  but  Mr. 
Dassel  was  not  there.  She  had,  how* 
ever,  opportunity  for  a  good  long  stare 
at  the  distinguished  strangers. 

**  If  I  could  a-had  them  to  my  ahuni^ 
pct^r^^  she  dghed. 

When  she  came  out  again  Dassel  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  laughed 
when  she  asked  what  had  become  of 
him,  saying  that  he  had  met  an  enemy, 
and  had  put  on  his  invisible  cloak.  He 
was  pale,  and  a  trifle  discomposed,  sink- 
ing back  into  tlie  carriage  with  a  sigh 
as  of  relief, 

**  I  am  sorry  I  sat  for  my  picture  to- 
day.'^ 

**  Why  BO,  Baron  ? " 

"  Some  ugly  chance  may  reveal  it  to 
these  people.  They  are  foreigners;  I 
know  them  well.  One  of  them  is  an 
enemy  whom  I  do  not  care  to  have 
know  of  my  residence  in  this  country. 
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Kot  that  be  can  harm  me  now^* — he 
spoke  more  to  himself  than  her;  then, 
recalling  himself:  **Ti3  little  matter, 
after  all.  When  there's  an  end  of  pol- 
itics, there  should  lie  of*  political  ha- 
treds. As  to  tlie  picture,  it  serves  me 
right  for  breaking  over  my  resolution 
never  to  sit  for  one." 

Miss  Bayles  went  to  her  lunch  with 
more  appetite  than  usual.  The  meeting 
with  old  friends  had  revived  her,  bring- 
ing back  vividly,  as  it  did,  many  sweet 
and  bitter  meraoriea  of  thdso  days  when 
her  father  was  alive.  The  prospect  of  a 
visit  to  Grizzle  Yilla  was  pleasant  to 
her.  She  knew  that  she  should  be  "  pat- 
ronized ; "  that  slie  would  he  expected 
to  take  a  back  seat  when  more  fashiona* 
blc  company  was  around ;  but  she  wag 
not  BO  proud  as  once,  and  she  know,  by 
former  experience,  that  Mrs.  Grizzle  had 
a  motherly  way  and  kind  impulses,  dc- 
spite  her  aspiring  follies.  Reat,  fresh 
air,  dewy  lawns,  cool  rooms,  delicate 
food,  would  be  very  welcome;  while, 
as  for  the  good  company,  she  should 
prefer  to  keep  away  f5rom  it, 

She  thought  much  of  the  stranger 
who  wa,s  with  the  Grizzle*!.  She  ad- 
mired him  greatly,  wandering  if  she 
should  meet  him  again  when  the  pro- 
posed visit  was  made,  and  if  he  had 
lx*Gn  sitting  for  hia  photograph,  con- 
scious that  a  very  life-like  one  was 
printed  on  her  memory. 

It  was  so  close  and  warm  in  Miss 
Bayles*  little  halbroora  the  next  day — 
which  was  Snnday— that  in  the  after- 
noon she  was  compelled  to  leave  her 
door  wide  open,  to  catch  such  breath 
of  coolness  as  she  migbt.  The  little 
single  bed  did  not  fill  all  the  room,  but 
left  quite  a  space  before  the  window ; 
and  here  there  was  a  light  easel  and  a 
chair.  Some  hanging  Bhelves  were 
crowded  with  books,  and  the  scant  al- 
lowance of  wall  left,  after  one  aide  had 
been  devoted  to  washstaud  and  clothes- 
prean,  was  hidden  behind  pictures,  large 
and  small^  framed  and  unframed, 
sketches  in  pencil  and  water-<^olots ; 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  portrait 
of  her  father.  The  bit  of  green  carpet 
on  the  floor  was  fresh  and  pretty ;  al- 


together, there  WAS  about  IliiB  tiny 
bird^s-nest,  and  its  pale- faced  ocenpant, 
a  tone  of  subdued  wnUment,  a  *■' light 
of  other  days/*  which  made  a  ffrrtn-  pic- 
ture vei^^  attractive— a  little  poem  M 
in  the  broad  columns  of  prose  whfch 
made  up  tlio  tenement-house. 

Mif?s  Bayles  had  been  to  church  in 
the  morning ;  and  now,  this  sultry  aller- 
noon,  not  feeling  disposed  for  a  six-cent 
ride  to  Central  Park,  eho  had  out  her 
colors,  and  was  at  work  upon  a  photo* 
graph,  so  ranch  al>sorbed  as,  at  ftf^t.  not 
to  hear  the  light  tap  on  her  door.  TJ|»oti 
its  being  repeated  she  lf>oked  up  and 
saw  Mr,  Bellows  standing  without, 
cheerfully  awaiting  the  effi?ct  of  his 
apologetic  little  knock. 

"  I  don-t  know  us  open  doors  Dveans 
your  to  hum,  Miss  Bayles.'^ 

**  Oh,  yes,  it  does,  to  my  frieofls." 

"  Tve  had  a  hankerin'  to  look  at  your 
picturs  ever  sence  yon  c^me;  hut  I 
didn't  like  to  intrude  into  a  lady^  pri* 
vate  apartment,'* 

**Whcn   ladies    keep  hon  <• 

room,  they  cannot  starnl  upi>i 
You're  welcome  to  a  peep  at 
3Ir.  Bellows.     It  is  not  Bt !  ,  m 

you  may  see." 

"  It's  pnrty,  anyhow,''  with  a  glanc* 
of  wholesale  admiration.  "*'  Do  yon 
know,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  quite  took 
to  paintin'.  There  was  a  good  many 
profiles  and  posies  wliite washed  >  " 
cjristcnce,  in  my  great  big  garret 
when  the  spring-cleaning  was  dun 
Fve  not  got  over  my  taste  for  if 
When  I  draw  my  prixe,  Fr 
have  you  do  the  hull  ftimilv 
Ics,  if  you  will,  with  Toddle  on  mj 
shonldtr,  and  a  red  rt^sy  in  his  f$t  lltltfe 
iist.^' 

**  Tm  afraid  Toddle  will  Ik?  i4)o  \Ar\ 
for  your  lihoulder  befort*  you  draw  xhn 
prize-,  Mr,  Bellows.     ITc'a  a  niee,  dia 
pled  little  child ;  and  I'll  tell  yon  mht 
I'll  do.    Get  a  good  photogrn]  '     ■' 
and  ril  color  it  for  you.     1  l-l 

favors,  and  1  would  like 
■-■U  for  yon," 

Aber** 
Little  To. 
bare  legs,  his  gingham  ^vmn — ^iih^n) 
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WW  there  mich  a  cbild  as  that  1  Was 
there  any  "  curled  darling "  up-town 
with  cheeks  so  good  to  piQch,  and  aucU 
pretty  lege  to  go  bore  ?  with  htiir  that 
would  curl,  whether  brushed  or  not^  and 
whofio  whole  make-up  was  hi  every  way 
90  satisfactory  i  Abel  Bellows  thought 
nai  ;  aud  when  the  young  lady  offered 
to  paint  his  boy,  she  put  the  6nbhing 
(oacii  to  her  own  pcrfectiona  in  tho 
iuber^  eyes. 

"  Whitt*ll  his  mother  say^  when  she 
hears  that  f  WeUl  git  the  photograph 
Uus  T^ry  week.  But  it'll  be  giving  you 
too  much  trouble/^ 

**  Ko,  it  will  not.  Look  at  this  man 
I  haTe  here,  Mr,  Bellows.  You  some- 
timea  make  shrewd  hits  at  character; 
what  do  you  think  of  thia  ?  '^ 

"*  W!iy,  bleaa  my  soul  I  Miss  Baylea, 
that's  Mr,  Dasacl." 

**  Who's  Mr.  Daasel  ? " 

"  The  young  gentleman  who  doea  our 
foreign  letters.  Aiid  a  great  favorite  he 
is  with  our  house*" 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

*•  Yes ;  unless  I*m  mistaken,  I  do  like 
him  very  much.  That  is— I  did — and 
I  can't  help  it,  yit,  when  I  see  him.  He's 
got  a  tAking  w*ay  with  him,  that  jest 
draws  yon  after  him  like  a  fish  on  a 
line.  If  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to 
hate  that  man,  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  him  I  should  forget  all  about  it/* 

**  But  why  tihouJd  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  hate  him  ?  " 

All  the  brightness  on  AbeVs  face 
went   into   eclipse ;    his   thouglits  had 

one  quite  away  from  the  room  aod  the 
»ker ;  he  did  not  hear  her  question, 
stood  looking  grimly  out-the- win- 
dow. 

**  I  came  by  this  surreptitiously,"  oon- 
tiaued  the  artist.   '*  He  particularly  for- 
ony  copies  being  taken;    but  I 
Ked  one    from  my    friend    Brown, 
^rcmii«ng  to  keep  it  in  my  private  col- 
lection ;  so  Tm  quite  sure  no  harm  will 
be  "ionc,^* 

*»  What  do  you  want  of  it  ?  ***aako<l 
Al»el,  a  little  ahirmed,  comixjg  back  to 
_ya  senses 

*  Oh,  l*m  not  in  lore  with  it — not  the 
bit,  Mr.  Bellows,     Don*t  ftincy  mo 


guilty  of  any  thing  so  romantic.  I  want- 
ed it  for  a  study.  I  have  never  before 
met  such  a  face ;  and  I  have  not  yet 
fathomed  it.    It  baffles  me." 

Looking  up  from  the  subject  on  which 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  as  she  spoke,  she 
could  liordly  repress  a  scream ;  for  there, 
in  the  door,  just  betiind  Abel,  stood  the 
picture^B  original.  How  long  had  he 
stood  there  /  Had  he  heard  what  she 
said  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  but  she  was 
quite  certain  that  he  could  not  see  the 
likeness,  fronv  his  position,  aud  she  im- 
mediately placed  over  it  that  of  Sam 
Grizzle — a  copy  of  the  small  one,  which 
she  intended  to  give  his  mother  when 
she  went  to  Rose  Villa. 

The  intruder  bowed  deeply  to  the 
lady,  then  greeted  Mr.  Bellows,  "  I 
asked,  below,  for  you,  and  they  directed 
mc  to  this  floor,  I  was  passing  along 
the  street,  when  I  chanced  to  rcmemt>er 
your  address.  I  hearti  you  say,  Friday, 
that  your  chOd  was  ill ;  so  I  just  ran  up 
the  ataiiia  to  inquire  if  he  were  better, 
or  worse,'' 

**  Better — quite  well,  I  thank  you, 
now,  sir.  Sorry  you  took  so  much 
trouble,"  his  fatherly  heart  welling  with 
pleasure  to  see  Mr,  Dassel  wearing  an 
air  of  concern  on  the  boy's  account. 

"  If  the  shops  had  been  open  I  would 
have  bought  him  some  little  nice  thing. 
Glad  to  hear  he  is  better.  Does  the 
cliild  love  flowers  ?  *' 

He  held  an  exquisite  bouquet  which 
Lissa  had  given  him. 

"  He*s  hardly  old  enough  to  do  justice 
to  'em,''  responded  Abel,  with  a  smile ; 
"but  his  mother  would  make  up  for 
him,  1  guess.  Won't  you  walk  in,  and 
rest  yourself  a  little  while,  Mr.  Bassel  ? 
It's  warm." 

Mr.  Dassel  did  not  care  if  he  did ;  it 
Wiu  warm,  and  he  wzis  somewhat  fa- 
tigued. Abel  hastened  forward  to  give 
the  alarm  to  his  wife  ;  while  the  gentle- 
man lingered  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
wallst,  ixwd  say  to  the  artist :  *'  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mademoiselle,  for  stum* 
blSng  into  your  apartment,  I  saw  you 
yesterday — did  I  not?— at  P.'s,  You 
have  some  very  pretty  things  here ; 
those  sketches  have  real  artistic  merit ; '' 
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andy  with  another  deprecating  bow,  and 
a  bnglit  smile,  lie  was  gone. 

*'  How  pkAsant  be  is,"  mused  the  art- 
ist* "  Foreigners  are  to  geniiil  I  They 
open,  like  ripe  chestnuts,  instead  of  shut- 
ting themsclyes  up  in  their  burrs.  Thank 
_fi(>rtun0,  ho  did  not  see  the  mischief  I 

r**  How  pleasant  he  is  1 "  repeated  Mra. 
Bellows,  when  the  magnificent  presence 
had  quite  vanished  from  the  tenement- 
house,  leaving  behind  it,  for  a  reminder, 
the  rich  bouquet  in  her  ^racked  glass 
pitcher^  and  a  greenback  crumpled  in 
Toddle^B  plump  fingers.  Mr.  Dtissel  had 
taken  a  good  half-hour  to  rest  himself, 
and  had  not  refused  the  sarsaparUla-pop 
which  was  oflfered  him.  He  had  talked 
sympathetically  of  the  high  prices,  told 
Abel  that  his  wages  ought  to  be  raised 
to  accord  with  these  prices,  ad™ed  Mrs. 
Bellows  to  hire  her  washing  done  out, 
jind  take  a  holiday  to-morrow  in  the 
Park,  with  Toddle^  leaving  the  five-dol- 
lar  green t)ack  quietly  as  a  means  for 

tying  out  his  suggestion. 
I'*  He  ain't  a  bit  set  up,"  continued  the 
"porter ^8  wife,  when  their  guest  was  out 
of  hearing.  *'  He  talked  about  house- 
keeping, as  if  he\l  been  a  woman.  I 
declare,  I  had  to  laugh.  What's  that 
the  chi1d*s  tearin'  ?  It's  a  five-dollar 
bill,  Bellows,  as  sure's  you're  alive !  " 

"We  don't  take  charity,"  said  the 
porter,  reddening. 

**  No  more  he  didn't  mean  it  as  char- 
ity, Abel.  Don^t  you  see,  he  gave  it  to 
the  childj  to  buy  him  something  pretty, 
'Twasn't  meant  for  us ;  it's  Toddle's," 

"  Let  it  be  spent  for  the  boy,  then  ; " 
and  Abel  fell  into  Buch  a  fit  of  musing, 
that  his  wife  could  not  satisfy  herself 
with  talking  to  him,  and  took  refuge 
with  Miss  Bayles,  When  she  had  left 
the  room,  Abel  took  a  wad  of  paper  out 
of  his  vest-pocket,  unrolled  it,  and  gazed 
long  upon  the  glittering  bauble  which 
sparkled  and  Bhimmered  in  his  hand 
with  a  green,  baleful  light, 

**  Fve  a  mind  to  drop  it  in  the  sink,^' 
be  said. 


CHAPTER    vill. 


OUUJif   HZA&TS. 


1.  wot 


If  ever  there  was  any  thing  truly  I 
ly  in  the  loves  of  this  worlds  it  was 
be  seen  in  the  relations  existing  between 
Milla  Cameron  and  her  family.  The 
law  of  compensation  seemed,  in  her  cii^v^ 
to  hold  good.  The  misfortune  which 
had  resulted  in  fixing  upon  her  an  in* 
curable  physical  defect,  had  so  quicken- 
ed the  sympathies  of  all  about  her,  that 
she  really  appeared  to  gain  moni  than 
she  lost.  Love — love  the  ma^t  tender 
and  lavish — surrounded  her  as  ah  at- 
mosphere. In  this  atmospberc  «hA  WrtA 
and  bloomed,  a  delicate,  hapf  '  »s 

almost  unconscious  of  her  dt  i  >r 

regarding  it  as  the  soorce  of  huii  Hi 
petting  and  favors  she  received,  1  •  Ic 
a  little  tired,  to  have  a  dull  paia  in  her 
back,  was  to  have  every  one  wail 
upon  her.  Cook  consulted  htr  taste 
the  dessert ;  nurse  always  was  han; 
about  for  a  chance  to  do  something  far 
"her  chile;"  Robbie  waa  her  slave; 
Lissa  was  so  good  and  thoughtful ;  her 
parents  so  indulgent  I  To  Milla,  in  hm 
gay  childhood,  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
a  special  claim  upon  their  generxjsity. 
She  ruled,  a  fairy-queen,  by  virtue  of 
her  misfortune.  Bhe  guessed  not  the 
sad  premonitions  of  future  suffmng 
which  made  all  so  gentle  with  her  now. 
The  love  of  her  family  was  as  a  wall  of 
flowers  about  her,  to  keep  away  a  cold 
and  curious  wo  rid  Not  that  they  be* 
lievcd  any  one  could  be  so  patilees  as 
wilfully  to  iuflict  a  pang  upon  their 
darling.  They  know  she  would  bo  ad- 
mired and  liked,  despite  her  own  defect 
—for  her  very  nature  drew  j'-tv**,  fl#  the 
skies  drew  water ;  but  '  I 

be  old  enough  to  rcali*  l- 

ties  of  her  position,  they  tdt  tiiot  evuu 
the  sweetness  of  resignation  c^^uld  not 
render  her  wholly  happy.  This  fore- 
boding it  was,  more  than  any  prearail 
ill,  which  drew  them  about  hor  like  the 
leaved  about  a  scnsitive-pUuL  MUla 
wae  spared  all  vcxatiuu ;  MiUu  dutiv 
was  crofffled  or  dcnicKl ;  MiUu  alim|» 
was  in  somebody's  arms,  roocivxfig  en- 
reescs,  little,  unexpected   prrseota,  <Nr 
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In  testimony  to  the  sweotneas  of  her 
disposition^  wq  cau  mj  tbat,  witli  all 
thifi,  she  waa  uot  a  spoiled  child.  Full 
of  gsyetf  and  w&rmth^  an  ardent  sun- 
beam,  the  opposite  of  iickuess  or  dis- 
ease, she  brightened  the  house,  lavish- 
ing affection  as  generouftly  as  she  re- 
ceived it,  only  drooping,  when  tired, 
like  a  blosFom  in  the  beat^  to  revive 
when  again  rc^ed.  Sometimes,  when 
more  than  usually  unwell,  the  was  ir- 
ritable and  exacting ;  but  such  moods 
were  the  result  of  physical  langtior,  and 
the  came  out  of  them  more  chamiing 
than  ever.  To  be  a  little  naughty,  a 
little  wilful,  was  her  privilege.  The 
tbers  of  that  honsehold  would  no 
think  of  finding  fault  with  Milla 
than  the  moods  of  daylight,  liobbie, 
impetuous  ^ith  others,  was  docility  it- 
self with  her.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
8M  this  boy-page  attendant  npon  the 
Huiy-qneeEL 

Tlius  it  had  been  with  Milla  all  her 
hrief»  beautiful  life;  and  it  waa  the 
prayer  of  her  mother,  every  night,  on 
her  bended  knees,  that  she  always 
iniglit  remain  a  careless  child,  and  that, 
80  loDg  as  she  lived,  her  closest  friends 
might  live  to  protect  her. 

Bui  something  of  a  change  had  come 
which  now,  during  this  sum* 
our  story,  had  attracted  her  moth- 
auMous  attention.  She  was  decided- 
more  wilful  than  was  her  wont,  ^ven 
to  stubborn  moorls,  ^H  of  depression, 
which  would  in  turn  yield  to  the  most 
diy,  frolicksome  humors — ail  this  ac- 
hy corresponding  physical 
ioni  or  nervous  excitements,     ^[rs, 

imeron  had  consulted  their  Doctor, 
who  had  attended  the  child  sine^  her 
birth ;  and  he  had  recommended  change 
of  air  and  oecan-bathing,  assuring  the 
mother  that  it  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected  at  her  age. 

"We  must  bo  very  careful  of  her,  for 
a  year  or  two,''  he  said,  "  and  she  may 
grow  into  a  tolerably  healthy  woman 
yoi,^ 

Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  the  phy- 
iicianV  decision,  wouJd  have  postponed 
TOL.  I. — 31 


her  marriage,  given  up  her  tixmneim^ 
made  any  possible  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  means  of  indulgence  to  her  sister. 
The  whole  family  being  likc-minded, 
the  trip  to  Newport  was  an  object  easily 
accomplished. 

On  Monday,  Mtb.  Cameron,  Milla«  and 
their  sable  waiting-maid  departed.  On 
Wednesday,  Mrs.  *  Grizzle,  Mr.  Grille 
junior,  Susie,  Mr.  Daasel,  coachman, 
maid,  carriage,  horses,  and  coach-dog, 
followed  on  the  same  track,  leaving  that 
piut  of  the  neighborhood  quite  desolate, 
Sam  gave  many  a  backward  glance,  in 
the  hope  that  Miss  Cameron  would  come 
out  on  the  porch  and  wave  him  sonic 
signal  of  distress  at  his  going ;  and  was 
rewarded  Tot  so  exerting  himself  until 
red  in  the  face,  by  her  appeamnce,  at 
the  last  moment,  fluttering  a  white  liand 
and  handkerchief.  But  for  whom  ? — 
Alas,  this  question  tormented  the  ig- 
noble traveller  all  day ;  for  a  dim  idea 
had  gained  a  glimmering  force  in  his 
lirain,  that  Miss  Elizabeth  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  Dassel  than  with 
Grizzle,  and  the  snowy  fluttering  might 
have  been  for  him.  He  had  not  rec<iv- 
ercd  from  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  failure  of  the  photographic 
decoy — the  exhibition,  on  the  previous 
evening,  of  his  own  reflcct^cd  charms, 
with  hints  of  their  being  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  who  should  solicit  them, 
not  calling  forth  any  demand ;  and 
when  he  affected  to  forget  it,  and  left 
the  case  on  the  table.  Miss  Cameron  had 
picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him, 
sajdng  how  sorry  she  should  have  l>eeu 
if  he  had  disappointed  the  lady  by  leav- 
ing it  (here  I  These  little  doubts  cast  a 
soft  shadow  over  the  otherwise  resplend- 
ent mood  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  heir,  on  the 
way  of  paying  his  first  respects  to  that 
faiihionable  sea-side  resort  which  loom- 
ed up  before  the  lady's  vision  like 
'*  Mecca  before  the  pilgrims.*'  Who 
could  be  saved,  who  made  not  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  sacred  city  ?  Who  could 
be  esteemed  "  one  of  us,"  who  had  not 
done  NewiDort  ? 

Thus  the  butterflies  winged  their 
way ;  the  roses  fell  off  from  about  the 
porch  where  Lissa  walked  to  and  fh)  in 
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the  summer  eyenings ;  dust  and  drought 
prevailed  in  the  daylight,  silence  and 
melancholy  in  the  starlight.  Her  father 
always  was  at  home  after  dinner ;  and 
Robbie  was  only  too  frisky  with  the 
sense  of  his  long  vacation  fresh  upon 
him ;  there  were  letters,  too,  from  her 
mother,  and  from  Louis.  Lissa  was  not 
unhappy.  She  needed  this  bar  of  silence 
in  the  throbbing,  tumultuous  music  of 
her  life,  leading  on  towards  the  golden 
chords  of  the  bridal  anthem.  When  she 
had  played  chess  with  Robbie,  and  sang 
to  her  fiEither  until  he  was  lulled  from 
all  the  discontent  of  the  day  and  pre- 
pared for  a  sweet  night's  rest,  then  she 
loved  to  sit  for  hours  at  her  window, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  river,  the 
rustle  of  the  trees,  watching  the  stars 
rise  and  set,  and  tending  "  Love's  young 
dream." 

Day  by  day,  night  by  night,  the  dream 
deepened  and  strengthened,  until  she 
almost  felt  that,  if  Louis  had  not  gone 
away,  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view her  feelings  in  solitude,  she  should 
scarcely  have  known  how  excellent  he 
was,  and  how  imqualificdly  she  had 
given  her  heart  to  him.  Into  what  a 
lovely,  upturned  face,  into  what  a  pure 
bosom,  did  moon  and  stars  look  down, 
as  they  hung  over  that  open  casement, 
haunted  by  the  dreaming  girl  I  What 
rosy  waves  of  color  swept  over  the 
white  breast  and  the  delicate  brow, 
when  she  blushed,  in  the  loneliness  of 
her  chamber,  at  the  vague  hopes  and 
fears  reaching  into  the  future  to  timidly 
withdraw  themselves  !  What  dark  eyes 
melting  in  liquid  splendors  of  bliss, 
what  clear  cheeks  tinted  with  the  virgin 
rose  of  youth,  did  her  mirror  give  back 
to  her,  when  she  looked  into  it  to  ask 
if  there  could  be  any  thing  there  worthy 
of  his  pride  and  admiration  !  To  feel 
herself  beautiful,  and  believe  herself  be- 
loved— was  not  that  joy  enough  to  fill  a 
whole  season  to  overflowing  ? 

Dasscl's  letters  were  like  himself  in 
his  company  mood — chatty,  gay,  amus- 
ing. They  told  every  thing  communi- 
cable, and  that  in  the  most  charming 
manner.  Yet  they  did  not  entirely  sat- 
isfy their  recipient.     She  did  not  feel 


that  they  ^pressed  the  higher  part  of 
his  nature,  as  she  had  hoped  his  letters 
would.  After  one  of  those  midnight 
reveries,  when  all  God's  heaven  seemed 
too  small  and  His  eternity  none  too 
long  for  her  great  love,  to  light  her 
lamp  and  read  over  one  of  her  lover's 
letters,  was  like  coming  from  the  pure 
sky  and  sweet  garden  into  the  ball- 
room. The  contrast  filled  her  with  mo- 
mentary unrest. 

"  He  cannot  endure  to  put  his  heart 
on  paper.  I  know  him.  He  shrinks 
from  it,  as  I  do.  It  is  dearest  to  whis- 
per it,  when  together." 

Then  her  eager  eyes  would  search  out 
all  the  precious  places  where  her  name 
was  coupled  with  loving  epithets,  just 
as  he  addressed  her  in  their  home-talk, 
and  she  would  shyly  kiss  them,  with 
blushes,  as  if  the  honeysuckle  at  the 
window  could  tell  tales  of  her.  Then 
the  last  letter  would  go  under  her  pil- 
low, and  she  would  sink  into  the  raptur- 
ous sleep  of  health  and  innocence,  to 
awaken  to  another  day  of  dreamy  de- 
light, while  her  beauty  deepened  and 
brightened  into  richer  and  warmer  tints. 

Ah,  yes !  Elizabeth  loved  Dassel ; 
she  would  not  have  him  know  how 
much,  how  well.  In  her  eyes  he  was  a 
HERO :  and  is  not  that  the  crowning 
claim  upon  a  woman's  heart  ?  In  mar- 
rying him,  she  knew  that  she  would 
surprise  friends  who  would  think  she 
might  have  made  a  letter  match  ; — she 
scorned  the  sound  of  the  words.  She 
was  almost  glad  of  his  poverty,  since  it 
would  prove  that  she  chose  him  for  his 
manhood's  worth. 

She  liked  to  recall  pictures  of  those 
boyish  days  when  Louis'  red-republican- 
ism flowered  into  open  war.  Not  that 
she  liked  "  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death ;  "  but  there  was  something  upon 
which  to  feed  her  fancy  in  the  impul- 
siveness, the  recklessness,  the  ardent 
reaching  after  ideal  good,  of  her  young 
hero.  Louis  was  more  worldly  now; 
he  had  experience ;  yet,  that  his  prin- 
ciples still  were  incorruptible,  witness 
what  he  had  given  up  for  an  idea: 
wealth,  rank,  his  native  land. 

It  is  not  strange  that  here  she  found 
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"  stuff  for  dreams."  Even  the  yery  hu- 
mility of  his  present  position  exalted 
him  in  her  eyes.  Baron  Da^el,  c^xpa- 
trialed  for  his  love  of  right,  a  retainer  in 
the  train  of  a  pork-packers  wife^qnietly 
ignoring  himself ,  anxious  only  to  earn  a 
liring  that  he  might  claim  the  hunil  of 
his  promised  wife,  was  a  man  in  whose 
preference  a  woman  well  might  exult, 
Elizabeth  had  rich  leisure  to  count  up 
her  treasures  during  those  weeks  of 
summer  warmth  and  itUcness. 

Walking  abroad  in  the  gorgeousness 
of  July  gardens,  with  the  hum  of  honey- 
bees resounding  from  the  depths  of  flow- 
eis^  with  poppies  flaming  at  her  side, 
and  the  broad  river  flowing  in  a  slow 
mass  of  molten  gold  beneath  the  emerald 
Mil,  there  was  nothing  too  brilliant,  too 
sweet,  too  full,  passionate,  melodioDs, 
tor  the  summer  bioom  and  expansion  of 
b«3r  ftouL  Life  was  so  sweet ;  love  was 
so  all-sufficient.  The  Tivid  days  and 
perftimed  nights  were  a  part  of  the  all* 
pervading  blessedness.  In  the  morning, 
&hc  awoke,  with  lids  like  unclosing  lilies 
feeling  the  sunlight  before  they  part ;  at 
^ght,  she  slept,  the  leaves  of  her  soul 
r folded  oTcr  odorous  dews  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  state  of 
a  young  girl  of  poetic  and  imaginative 
temporanieDt,  when  she  first  finds  and 
lovr?  her  Hero,  and  is  la\*cd  by  him. 
T  !  il  ecstaay  of  her  mood  is  be- 

J I  r  i  ption.    All  the  warmth  and 

color  of  an  huncbed  summers  melted 
into  our  pen  would  not  fix  the  hues  of 
her  thought  on  paper.  Into  this  mood 
Elizabeth  grew  more  and  more. 

**  Ilave  you  been  lonely  to-day,  Lis- 
sa  ?  **  her  father  would  ask,  when  he 
came  home  from  the  dusty  city,  and 
found  her  flitting  about  home,  a  bright, 
«iut.el*.*ss  bird. 

**  No,  papa,  not  in  the  lea^t ;  I  have 
been  ao  busy  !  " 

"Busy?  *  About  what?" 

Absolutely  nothing  but  in  merely  liv- 
ing ;  yet  the  hours  had  flown,  and  had 
been  so  ^wift  in  passing,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  been  fully  occupied, 
^^  8Uo  wrote  cheerful  letters  to  her 
^^^^■ienttfl  in  Newport,  bidding  them  re- 
^^^k&in  AS  long  as  possible,  with  a  spirit 


free  from  envy.  There  was  a  trouble  as 
well  aa  a  delight  in  writing  to  Louis ; 
she  was  al^aid  he  would  ^el  the  under- 
current in  her  letters,  wliich  might  be- 
tray how  much  more  she  was  loving  him 
with  every  day  and  hour. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the 
summer-house,  with  a  bit  of  hemming 
in  her  hand,  Robbie  strolled  by — buck 
again — ^passing  and  repassing  with  loi- 
tering steps,  but,  whenever  she  looked 
at  him  or  spoke  to  him,  hurrying  off  in 
embarrassment 

"  Are  you  pining  for  Susie  ?  ^'  she 
called,  at  last,  in  a  merry  voice. 

"  Susie  I  Now,  Linsti,  you  don^t  think 
me  so  silly.  Bhe's  nothing  but  a  little 
girl ! " 

"Ah,  indeed t '*  said  the  sister, laugh- 
ing to  herself. 

"  I  shan't  fall  in  love  with  a  child 
when  I  do  fall  in  love,"  stoutly.  "  No, 
Lissa;  I  was  only  thinking— wanting 
to  ask  you — that  is,  trj'ing  to  make  out 
— ^whether  you  really — 

''  Really  what,  Robbie  ?  '♦ 

**Love  Mr.  Dassel/*  with  desperate 
resolution  to  get  out  the  words. 

^*  We  are  engaged,  you  know,"  replied 
Ussa,  coloring. 

*'  Yes,  I  do  know  it ;  and  I  know  I 
wish  you  were  not.  But  that  i^n't  the 
thing.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  wheth- 
er you  love  him  mnrh,*^ 

"  Wliy  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because — I  wish  you  didn't !  ^*  burst 
forth  the  boy,  Qfter  a  moment's  hesita* 
tion,  flinging  himself  down,  with  his 
head  in  his  sister's  lap. 

*'  Well,  Robbie,  I  do  love  him,  with 
all  my  heart  and  muV^ 

Her  words  were  more  earnest  than 
they  would  have  been  if  a  spice  of  re- 
sentment had  not  seasoned  them.  Rob- 
bie was  a  darling  boy,  but  he  was  un- 
reasonable, to  be  hurting  her  feelings 
with  his  prejudices  iigainst  the  man  she 
had  accepted.  Her  hand  did  not  fall 
caressingly,  as  was  its  wont,  on  the 
bniwn  curls;  she  did  not  push  him 
fi-om  her — she  was  too  gentle  for  that ; 
but  she  manifested  her  disple.asure  by 
"  letting  him  alone." 

Ue  lay  there  a  moment,  looking  up 
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into  her  face  with  troubled  eyes.  His 
lips  trembled ;  he  wished  to  aay  some- 
thing,  but  his  courage  was  not  equal  to 
the  undertaking.  Lissa  looked  coldly 
away  firom  hLni^  at  a  sloop  wliich  was 
sailing  down  the  river, 

"I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings," he  aiud^  lifting  himiwlf  from  her 
lap.  "I  only  thought  that— that— ." 
He  could  get  no  farther  with  what  lay 
like  a  dead-weight  on  his  young  tnind ; 
he  started  up,  and  rushed  away,  and  she 
saw  him  no  more  that  day,  not  even  at 
the  dinner-table. 

**  Robbie  really  is  jealous  I "  murmur- 
ed Llssa,  with  a  musing  smile.  "  It  is 
hard  for  the  rest  of  the  family  to  adopt 
a  new  member— but  how  natural  for 
me  I "  with  a  laugh  and  blush. 

Like  the  odor  of  a  flower  fioatiog  on 
a  poising  breeze,  the  month  wafted  by, 
and  Lissa  awoke,  one  morning,  to  find 
that  portion  of  tbe  family  which  had 
beeu  absent,  returned. 

Mr.  Dassel  she  did  not  expect  for  a 
couple  of  weeks ;  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  been 
to!d  that  it  would  be  nice  to  *'  do  -^  the 
mountaiDS,  and  she  was  **  doing  "  them. 
Her  party  had  left  for  New  Hampshire 
the  day  before  Mrs,  Cameron  bid  adieu 
to  delightful  Ne^^jort, 

Delightful  Newport  it  had  proven  to 
the  visitors.  Mr,  Cameron,  as  he  kissed 
his  wife,  declared  she  had  bathed  away 
the  layers  of  ten  year^,  leaving  such 
smoothness  and  roundness  and  freshness 
that  it  was  as  good  as  taking  unto  him- 
self a  bride  again ;  while,  as  for  Milla, 
the  improvement  was  magical. 

Mrs.  Cameron  laughingly  declared 
that  it  was  all  Mr,  Dassers  work ;  that 
ocean,  earth,  and  air  were  only  his  servi- 
tors. She  should  have  thought  Mrs. 
Grizzle  would  have  rebelled  at  paying 
him  a  salary  for  making  himself  agreca^ 
ble  and  useful  to  other  people.  Yet  he 
eeemcd  to  have  found  time  to  do  justice 
to  all.  His  patroness  had  not  complain- 
ed, lie  ha*l  contrived  to  in£Lnu.ite  Milla 
daily  into  the  luxurious  carriage,  for  a 
spirited  dash  on  the  glonotis  beach ; 
every  thing  costly  and  enjoyable  which 
tbe  Grizzles  and  himself  had,  was  made 


also  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  thmr 
neighbors.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Grizzle  had 
grown  so  fond  of  Mil  a,  that  ahe  had 
turned  quite  red  with  crying  at  parting 
with  her.  Then,  the  ocean  1  timid  and 
indolent  Milla  would  not  have  had  ludf 
the  bathing  prescribed,  if  Dassel  had 
not  insisted  upon  it,  bearing  her  out 
into  the  water,  on  his  cftrong  anu,  gir- 
ing  her  courage  to  buB:t  the  green 
monster,  until  she  grew  a  perfect  mer* 
maid.  Mia.  Cameron  praiaed  Luuta, 
until  Lissa^s  &cc  glowed  with  pleisitre. 

One  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
four  weeks  and  three  days  coul<l  have 
worked  the  change  apparent  in  Milla 
Cameron.  Her  sister  gazed  upon  hef 
with  surprise  and  delight.  The  laasi- 
tude  was  all  gone.  Her  cheeks  were 
permanent  rosesL  The  large  blue  oyc» 
were  as  bright  as  stars.  The  long  v^il 
of  golden  hair  retained  the  glint  of  sun- 
beams and  the  carl  of  the  waves.  Any 
thing  80  airily  radiant,  so  delicately 
beautiful  as  she,  when  one  mot  her  &6a 
to  face,  was  seldom  seen.  There  woa  a. ' 
buoyancy  in  her  move  men  ts  which  was 
new  to  them.  She  looked  older,  too; 
had  less  the  expression  of  a  child.  She 
appeared  much  taller^  not  becauae  the 
had  grown,  but  because  she  had  pat  off  T 
the  meanness  of  a  little  girl.  The  if* 
remediable  deformity  still  was  there; 
but  the  heavy  veil  of  hair  sheltered  it, 
and,  unless  a  pers^m  tftood  at  her  8idc» 
it  was  hardly  noticeable, 

Elizabeth  kissed  her  again  and  agafli>J 
and  again.    They  never  hail  been  fiiepii*  f 
rated  so  long.    The  travellers  had  come  • 
down    on    tlie    night-boat;     breakfni^t 
awaited  them ;  after  the  pleasant  meal 
was  over,  they  must  lie  down  two  or 
three  hours,  to  recruit.   Wliile  they  slept, 
Lissa  beautified  the  hou<>e^  and  gath- 
ered bouquets  for  the  luncheon 4 able. 
In  the  afternoon  she  wante«l  to  talk  with 
Milla  alone.    She  could  ask  hor  a  hun* 
dred  questions  about  hoxm  wliich  she 
would  be  unwillinjLf  to  jiftk  her  mother. 
MiUa  was  a  little  chat  krlxa  who  would 
tell  her  ever)*  thing.    Wind  her  up  with 
a  hint  or  two,  and  she  would  run  the 
wh<»ie  round  of  the  past  month.    ILUv^  J 
beth  followed  her  into  thr;  parlor ;  bat  I 
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the  jouDgar  sister,  wlion  slie  b<igan  to 
talk  about  Newport^got  op  and  went  to 
the  piano. 

*♦  I  have  not  paid  my  respects  to  this 
dear  frieail  yet^"  said  Milla,  wliirling 
QWoy  in  a  little  tornado  of  music. 

The  other  listened,  well-pleased,  con- 
tent to  await  a  more  communicative 
inoocL  With  that  patience  of  temper 
which  made  her  so  sweet  and  helpful  in 
the  household^  Liflsa  always  waited  on 
the  moods  of  those  around  her. 

But  Millard  £t  of  communicatiycnesB 
ncrer  came.  As  days  passed,  the  elder 
mier  perceived  a  change  more  striking 
than  the  outward,  visible  symbols.  Mil- 
pretty  ^  petite,  wilful,  was  no  longer 

l;byi%b.  The  brow  was  Berious,  the 
small  mouth  firmly  set ;  she  was  very 
iilcnt,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughta> 
She  never  mentioned  Dassel,  unless  oth* 
ers  first  spoke  of  him.  Lissa  thought 
nothing  of  that,  for  the  child  talked  now 
BO  little — she  had  grown  reticent  upon 
all  subjects.  Lissa  secretly  wondered  at 
her,  th biking,  *'  Pretty  soon  it  will  be 
time  for  her  to  love,  and  be  loved ;  '* 
then  feeling  her  heart  ache  suddenly 
with  the  dread  that  no  one  would  ever 
love  Mill  a,  as  the  family  did*  on  account 
of  her  misfortune, 

"My  darling,  my  pet !  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  her  as  blessed  as  I  am  7  '* 

Ah,  Lissa ! 

As  much  as  Mil  la  withdrew  herself 
from  others,  and  especially  from  her 
r^  dreaming  her  own  dreams,  hold- 
hcr  o\m  thoughts  fast,  she  had 
never  seemed  happier.  Her  check  was 
always  red,  her  eyes  always  bright,  and 
a  soft  smile  hovering  about  her  lip,  be- 
trayed some  fountain  of  pleasure  mthin. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  a 
great  commotion  at  Rose  Villa,  as  Mrs. 
Qrizzle^  with  surprising  originality,  had 
name<l  their  residence.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  home,  in  a  state  of  dusty  and 
fiided  splendor,  which  would  require 
immediate  repaire  at  the  hands  of  the 
dressmaker;  the  carriage  glittered  on 
the  drive ;  the  horses  had  an  inward 
consciousness  of  the  stable,  and  snorted 
**  Aha  I  "  the  coachman  was  welcomed 
by  the  cook ;  Grizzle  p^rf  sat  down  on 
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the  front  steps,  humming  ^*  There^s  no 
place  like  home;"  Samuel  was  afraid 
Miss  Cameron  was  peeping  at  his  travel- 
ling-<;ap  and  duster ;  and  Susie,  flying 
Uke  a  bluebird,  was  perched  on  the 
hedge,  chattering  with  Robbie,  regard- 
less of  her  dusty  and  dirnierless  coudi- 
tion. 

Mr,  Dassel  had  remained  in  the  city, 
to  look  after  his  business  affairs  a  little, 
but  would  doubtless  be  out  with  Mr, 
Cameron,  to  dinner. 

Lissa  got  this  information,  through 
Robbie,  from  Snsle,  Six,  nearly  seven 
weeks  since  they  had  met  I 

*M  tliink  I  will  change  my  dress* 
Louis  never  liked  this  lilac  tissue.  What 
shall  I  wear  ?  tell  me  quickly,  Milla, 
dear.  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  I  am  looking 
well," 

Milla  glanced  at  the  glowing  face, 
with  its  pure^  white  forehead,  and 
bright,  dark  eyes ;  while  her  own  cloud- 
ed, 

^*  Louis  always  liked  you  in  white ; 
any  one  of  your  white  dresses  is  pretty 
enough.  Wear  the  white  Ff^ulard  with 
the  train  ;  it  suits  you,'* 

'■^Tlianks,  siffter;  I  will.  Why,  my 
cheeks  are  as  red  as  fire.  I  mmt  not  be 
so  *untrauquil,'  as  Louis  says.  He  likes 
calm.  Now,  darlings  is  my  hair  right  ?  " 

But  Milla  had  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  Going  down,  half  an  hour  later, 
her  dark  hair  shining  like  satin,  a  rose 
on  her  bcjsom,  and  the  white  train  of 
her  dress  trailing  nfter  her  as  she  walk- 
ed like  n  youthful  fjucen,  EUxabcth  re- 
ceived a  shock  wliich  drove  the  too 
brilliant  color  from  her  cheek.  No  dan- 
ger,  ftow,  of  too  vivid  a  glow  over  her 
maiden  beauty. 

She  had  come  silently  into  the  parlor, 
from  the  hall,  thinking,  at  first,  tlmt  no 
one  was  in  it  •  but  as  she  approachtrd  a 
side-window,  which  gave  a  view  of  the 
approaching  train,  she  saw  Milla  stand- 
ing there,  looking  out.  57mj  had  also 
changed  her  dress,  wearing  the  blue 
robe,  which  set  off  her  pearly  complex- 
ion and  golden  hair  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Her  lips  were  parted,  her  face 
pale  with  eagerness;  but,  suddenly, 
even  while  Elizabeth  gazed  upon  her  in 
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mute  astonishment,  a  rosy  splendor  il- 
lumined her  countenance,  she  pressed 
her  hands  on  her  heart  with  a  sigh, 
leaning  earnestly  forward. 

No,  it  is  not  the  sunset,  bursting 
through  crimson  bars,  which  has  so  il- 
lumined the  face  of  your  young  sister  I 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Elizabeth.  If 
ever  love  and  passion  shone  through  a 
human  face,  it  shone  through  Millars 
then,  in  that  unguarded  moment.  Her 
obseryer  needed  not  to  be  told  that 
Louis  had  arrived — that  he  was  coming 
up  the  walk ;  she  saw  it  in  her  sister^s 
face,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  her  own  grew 
pale,  and  her  hands  cold,  as  she  stood 
there,  stricken  by  a  great  pain. 

For  to  one  of  Lissa's  unselfish  nature, 
tenderly  devoted  to  her  frail  darling  as 
she  was,  to  know  that  Milla  loved  the 
man  who  belonged  to  her,  was  to  be 
unhappy. 

"  She  could  not  help  it ; — who  could  ? 
And  he  has  been  so  kind  to  her,"  she 
was  murmuring  in  her  thought  when 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  porch,  and 
Milla,  turning,  saw  the  expression  on 
her  sister^s  face. 

A  conscious  start,  followed  by  a  de- 
fiant flash  leaping  into  the  blue  eyes  as 
unexpectedly  as  lightning  into  a  sum- 
mer sky,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Cameron  came  in  with 
DasseL 

"Look,  Lissa;  see  what  I  have 
brought  you  1 "  he  cried  merrily ;  and  to 
give  the  lovers  opportimity  for  quiet 
greeting,  he  turned  and  caught  up  Milla 
in  his  arms. 


"  Why,  how  bright  you  are,  my  little 
girl  I  you  fairly  blaze.  Look  at  her, 
Louis ;  see  what  Newport  and  the  ocean 
have  done  for  her ! " 

Dassel  had  taken  Lissa^s  hand,  and 
kissed  her  lips.  At  his  touch  the  color 
was  coming  back;  but  the  revelation 
which  had  come  to  her  still  held  her  joy 
in  check.  She  did  not  look  like  the 
same  woman  who  had  swept  down  the 
stairs  in  such  a  tumult  of  blissM  ex- 
pectancy. 

"  Is  Bettine  sorry,  or  is  she  proud  f " 
asked  the  lover,  with  that  airy  manner, 
half-serious,  half-play ftil,  which  bo  well 
became  him.  "  She  is  Uke  an  ice- 
berg." 

"Oh,  not  sorry,  Louis,"  the  smile 
coming  at  last. 

"Hal  what  is  that,  Mr.  Cameron? 
Look  at  Milla  ?  Why,  to  be  sore  1  Lit- 
tle angel,  what  has  happened  to  her  ? " 

He  dropped  lissa^s  hand,  and,  put- 
ting his  finger  under  Millars  chin,  raised 
her  face  and  kissed  her. 

**Why,  little  one,  how  you  blush  I 
You  are  not  stately,  like  our  Baropess 
here;  but  you  are  sweet  enough  for 
two." 

Again  Milla  flashed  a  look  at  Eliza- 
beth, more  of  triumph  than  embarrass- 
ment, though  her  eyes  sank  beneath  Mr. 
DassePs. 

"I  wish  Louis  would  not  treat  her 
so,"  thought  Lissa.  "  It  is  his  way ;  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it.  But  Milla  is  no 
longer  a  child.  My  darling,  my  poor 
pet,  may  your  folly  be  but  a  transient, 
girlish  fancy  I " 


(To  be  continued.} 
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A  PEEP  INTO  KEW   NETHERLAKD  TWO  HUNDHED  YEARS  AGO. 


A  BOOK  has  Intdy  he^n  printed— the 
fiist  publication  of  that  spirited  and 
already  ^liatinguiBhed  institution,  The 
hang  Islaad  Historical  Society— which 
preteuts  a  Tory  curious  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  ways  of  our  forefathers  in 
thi«  island  of  Manhattan,  and  of  various 
othcir  outlying  people  in  New  England 
and  Maryland,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
which  13  a  vast  antiquity  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  It  Ib  a  periodj  at 
lea^t  »o  far  as  regards  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ialand  of  New  York,  of 
which  very  little  is  known  to  the  public 
at  large,  though  w*e  are  happy  to  learn 
that,  before  long,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
formation in  this  particular  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Brod* 
head's  valuable  history,  the  first  volume 
of  wliich  already  covers  the  earlier  co- 
lonial era  of  the  settlement  and  founda- 
tion of  New  Netherland.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  poftscsaion  of  the  work  before  ua,  for 
the  procurement  and  proper  presenta- 
tion of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
BDtiquariau  zeal  and  learning  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  C,  Murphy,  a  gentleman 
difitinguishcd  by  his  historical  studies, 
M  by  his  public  services  in  Congress, 
and  a«  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Eulland.  It  was  while  residing  abroad, 
in  the  latter  capacity,  that  he  one  day 
fell  in  at  a  bookseller*s  shop  at  Amster- 
dam with  a  manuscript  journal,  written 
in  Dtttch|  of  a  **  Voyage  to  New  York, 
tnd  a  Tour  of  Observation  in  several  of 
the  American  colonies  in  1079-80,"  un- 
dertaken with  reference  to  a  religious 
settlement  by  Jasper  Bankers  and  Peter 
Sluytcr,  two  membera  of  the  anomalous 
aect  of  Labadists,  who,  after  various 
Dderings,  became  established  in  a 
kporary  home  at  Wicwerd,  in  Fries- 
Mt,  Murphy  was  furtuoate  in 
inirchaaing  this  manuscript,  which  was 
tother  enriched  by  a  number  of  original 


drawings  of  the  bay  and  city  of  New 
York  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  the 
travellcTS.  On  his  return  to  America, 
having  subjected  the  journal  to  careful 
study,  he  translated  it  into  English  for 
the  Long  Island  Society,  prefacing  the 
version  with  an  interesting  account, 
drawn  from  original  Dutch  authorities, 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
sc^ct  of  Labadists — a  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  opinion  not  merely  of 
value  in  itself,  but  indispensable  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  travellers,  and  their  judgments 
of  the  people  whom  they  met  in  their 
propagandist  tour  in  America, 

The  sect,  which  settled  down,  before 
its  early  demise,  into  a  speciea  of  befog- 
ged  rehgious  industrial  community  or 
osaociation  which,  but  for  a  partial  tol- 
eration of  marriage,  would  have  its  par- 
allel in  Shakerism,  was  a  gradual  devel- 
opment from  the  brain  and  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  one  Jean  de  Labadie,  a 
Frenchman  of  Bordeaux,  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
seemingly  a  visionary  by  nature,  and 
doubtless  strengthened  in  his  emotional 
convictions  by  the  discipline  of  a  college 
of  Jesuits  to  which  he  was  early  attach- 
ed. He  pursued  a  course  of  devotional 
asceticism,  and  endeavored  to  emulate 
the  austerities  of  John  the  Baptist,  till 
his  health  gave  way,  when  he  left  the 
society,  and  acquired  some  provincial 
fame  as  an  orator,  which  followed  him 
to  the  pulpits  of  Paris,  He  obtained  a 
preff  rment  at  Amiens,  and  became  noted 
for  his  efforts^— then  something  of  an  in- 
novation—to promote  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  language.  His 
turn  of  mind  then  carried  him  from  the 
Jesuits  to  the  Jansenists,  and,  by  a  not 
unnatural  transition,  from  Port  Royal  to 
a  life  of  separation  and  mysticism.  The 
spirit  of  the  recluse  and  of  personal 
suintship  soon  brought  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  specially  inspired, 
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so  thiit,  as  he  averted  by  order  of  his 
divine  Master,  he  took  upoa  himself  the 
very  name  of  the  Savioiir.  Vaguely  im- 
pressed -with  these  notions  and  preten- 
sions^ at  the  age  of  forty  he  abjured 
Catholicism^  and  joined  himself  to  Prot- 
eaiantism,  and  before  long  was  installed 
as  a  popuhir  preacher  at  Geneva— then 
a  conspicuous  theatre  for  a  new  relig- 
ionist A  travelling  divine  from  Hoi* 
land  boro  the  report  of  his  powers  to 
that  countrj,  whither  he  w^as  caUed  to 
preside  over  a  church  at  Middieburgh. 
Here  he  made  a  diBtingiiiahed  convert 
in  a  very  learned  lady,  the  glory  of  her 
times  in  the  Netherlands,  Anna  Maria 
Von  Schurman,  the  sister  of  the  minister 
who  had  carried  the  fame  of  hia  preach- 
ing from  Geneva  to  Holland  She  be- 
came thenceforth  hw  devoted  follower, 
and,  with  the  reinforcement  of  several 
ladies  of  wealth,  furnished  the  moral 
and  material  support  and  the  prestige 
of  fcjninine  influence  and  cooperation 
which  has  been  seldom  neglected  by 
founders  of  religions  societies^  of  the 
ways  and  designs  of  Labadie.  His  sys- 
tem rapidly  developed  its  elements  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and,  as  it  was  pop- 
ular, came  into  contact  with  the  paro- 
chial rights  of  the  Dutch  dominies 
among  whom  he  had  pitched  his  taber- 
nacle. A  mild  sort  of  Dutch  persecu- 
tion ensued,  sufficiently,  however,  eii'ect- 
ire  in  the  end,  for  it  drove  the  preach- 
er to  that  refuge  of  schismatics,  the  tol- 
erant city  cf  Amsterdam,  Even  here  he 
gained  ground  too  rapidly  for  the  endur- 
ance of  the  authorities,  his  community 
disturbing  the  settled  order  of  society  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  such  asftocia- 
tions  to  keep  moving,  Labadie  and  hia 
followers  removed  to  Westphalia,  and 
tiiencc,  in  no  long  time,  to  Denmark, 
vrhere  Labadie,  tlie  fouudei*,  died  in 
1674,  at  the  age  of  sixi^y-four.  The 
wealthy  ladies  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
then  provided  a  home  for  these  wander- 
ing pcTiates  in  a  portion  of  their  estates 
at  Wiew^crd,  in  Fricsland,  whore  the 
community,  while  the  funds  were  main- 
tained and  industry  was  sncccflsfut,  for 
awhile  prospered ;  and  whence,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1079,  our  travellefs,  provi- 


dent of  the  future,  set  out  on  their  voy- 
age of  exploration,  seeking  further 
vinian  shores  in  America, 

The  diar}'  of  the  travels  of  the  t 
missionaries  was  kept  by  Dankera,  the^ 
leader  of  the  enterprise — a  man  of  ex* 
pericnce  fi>r  the  affair,  having  been  en 
gaged  as  conductor  of  a  company 
Labadist  recruits  from  the  hive  at  Wi 
werd,  in  a  previous  unsucoeaaful  attempt 
at  settlement  or  colonization  in  tho  r^ 
ceritly  acquired  Dutch  island  of  Surinam. 
He  had  thus  some  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
which  was  then,  in  the  triala  and  is* 
security  of  navigation,  more  forced  upon 
travellers  than  at  present ;  and  he  ha/1 
also  a  practical  acquidntance  with  the 
conditions  on  land  requisite  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  proposed  emigration. 
companion,  Peter  Sluyter,  who  had  »0i 
training  as  a  theologian,  was  a  niem' 
of  a  cultivated  German  famOyr  di^t 
guiflhed  in  the  association  at  Friealan^ 
The  title  of  the  record  kept  by  Danki 
is  quaint  and  characteristic:  "Journal 
of  our  Voyage  to  New  Netherland  begun 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  for  His 
glory,  the  8th  of  June,  1670,  and  under- 
taken in  the  small  Flute-ship  called  tb« 
Ch arles,  o f  which  Th o mas  Sii  *  i  j 

Master;    but    the    superior 
over  both  Sliip  and  Cargo  was  hi. 
garet  Philipse,  who  was  the  Own- 
both,  and  with  whom  we  agreed  for  our 
Passage  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York, 
in  New  Netherland,  at  seventy-five  guib 
ders  for  each  person,  payable  in  Hol- 
land.    Our  Names  w^ero  registered,  that 
of  my  Friend  as  P.  Vorstman,  und  n^y 
own  as  J.  8child€ra."     This  assuinpti* 
of  names  was  in  accordance  with  an 
of  mystery  doubtless  necessarily   k( 
up  for  the  protection  of  a  b<  '     V 

had  already  provoked  a  certai  r.  ., 

and  encountered  its  sliare  of  dil^culU^A, 
if  not  persecution. 

The  incidents  of  the  embareation  and 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  are  rdated 
by  Dankers  with  some  minntenesa.  ^  It 
is  a  strange  thfng,^^  says  Bacon  in  hii» 
**  Essay  on  Travel,'^  ^*that  in  nca- voy- 
ages, where  there  is  nothing  to  be  9eaa_ 
but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  tj 
rics;    but   in    land-travel,  wbereiA  to' 


much  b  to  be  observed^  for  the  modt 
ptrti  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fit- 
ter to  be  registered  than  obsenration/' 
The  comparison  in  the  remark  is  effect- 
iTC ;  but  surely  its  author  never  intend- 
ed to  throw  contempt  upon  the  study 
of  natural  phenomena^  nor,  if  he  had 
been  ft  traveller  by  sea^  would  he  have 
beoQ  insensible  to  the  opportunities, 
oflieivd  nowhere  else  in  greater  p€rfeC' 
tion,  of  making  acquaintance  with  his 
jUlow-men.  Dankers'  diary  of  the  voy- 
though  not  exhaustive,  illustrates 
L  these  advantages.  The  history  of 
■tion  will  one  day  bo  written  by 
Macaulay  of  the  ocean ^  when  its 
nd  divisions^  its  eras  of  progress,  ita 
T8entific  laws  and  picturesque  incidcnt^^ 
will  be  found  to  represent  not  a  mo- 
notonous, but  a  diversified  picture,  in 
changing  exhibitions  of  human  life  and 
nature  of  engrossing  interest.  In  the 
materials  for  suck  a  record,  the  diary 
rw^ued  from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Murphy 
aid  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  exiict, 
rough,  and  reliable.  There  is,  firnt, 
i  embarcation  from  Ilolland^ — an  un- 
dertaking of  no  little  difficulty  and  de- 
lay, apparently,  in  thowe  times.  A  glance 
at  the  dates  of  tlio  voyage  will  indicate 
something  of  its  character.  The  journey 
began,  as  wo  have  eeen,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  **  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
afi  we  are  particularly  told  in  the  text ; 
that  i*,  it  wa.Hi  at  that  hour  the  travellers 
left  their  friends  at  the  settlement  in 
Priesland,  whence  they  had  to  make 
their  way  by  canal-boat  and  packet  t^D 
Ajiwterdam,  which  they  reached  with 
tol  ■  [jedition  at  midnight.  They 
foii  the  good,  or^  more  truly,  as 

it  turu^U  out,  the  very  indifferent  ship 
Charles  apparently  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
— but,  with  true  Butch  deliberation,  not 
«n  in  n-aHly— and  had  their  first  inter- 
view with  the  female  **boss,"  or  super- 
cargo of  the  vessel,  Margaret  Philipse. 
Let  no  one  siiv,  after  reading  this  nar- 
rative, what  Mr.  Thorn.  White  in  his 
"  Little  Sermon  "  in  this  magazine  the 
other  day  seemed  disposed  to  say,  that 
woman  ia  incapable,  among  other  in- 
abilities, to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
eailor-merchant,     '*  Margaret,"  as  she  h 


simply  called  by  our  religious  commtin- 
iflts  aboard  this  Quaker-ship,  was  quite 
capable  of  it,  and  made  more  than  one 
profitable  voyage  in  this  capacity  across 
the  Atlantic.  She  was  a  notable  person 
in  her  day  in  New  Ketherland,  the 
daughter  of  an  emigrant  from  Holland 
named  Hardenbrook,  who  was  settled 
at  Bergen,  opposite  New  Amsterdam, 
Her  first  husband,  named  De  Vriee,  wa:J 
a  merchant,  and  on  his  death  she  con- 
tinued the  business,  marrying  Frederick 
Philipse,  who  subsequently  became  a 
person  of  much  distinction  in  the  colony, 
and  olitained  the  great  manor  named 
after  him  in  the  region  of  Yonkers,  iti 
Westchester  County,  "  Margaret "  was 
the  founder  of  his  fortunes,  in  her  prop* 
erty  inherited  from  her  husband,  and 
the  additions  which  she  miule  to  it  in 
her  nautical  venturf\H.  We  shall  I  earn 
something  more  of  her  on  the  voyage. 

After  waiting  four  days  at  Ajuster- 
dam  in  attendance  on  the  ship,  our 
travellers  went  in  advance  of  her  to  the 
Texel,  where  they  had  nine  days  of  op- 
portunity to  sfudy  the  manners  and  lis- 
ten to  the  preachers  of  the  island  before 
the  Charles  actually  arrived.  On  the 
31st  of  June  they  at  length  got  on  board ; 
four  days  afterward  **  Margaret "  bore 
down  in  a  yacht  and  joined  them.  In 
getting  out  to  sea,  the  vessel  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  on  a  sandbar.  A 
fortnight  was  spent  in  beating  along 
the  coast  to  the  English  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, where  some  new  ventures  were 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  a  f>esh  start 
made  for  the  New  World,  After  anoth- 
er fortnight  at  this  harbor,  the  ship  was 
finally  cleared  for  her  destination.  She 
got  again  to  sea  on  the  21st  of  July ; 
on  the  21st  of  August  she  was  in  the 
latitude  of  Sandy  Hook,  some  twelve 
htmdred  miles  to  the  east  of  it ;  on  the 
31  st  of  September,  exactly  three  months 
after  leaving  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Charles 
anchored  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York. 

It  was  a  dreary  business  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, this  voyage.  The  vessel  was 
small,  hardly  seaworthy,  terribly  cramp- 
ed for  room  between  decks,  very  dirty, 
filled  with  vermin,  and,  in  a  storm, 
every  berth  was  deluged.     The  crew, 
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according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices 
of  our  truvellers,  were  a  peculiarly  pro- 
fane^ barcl-Urinking  set.  Wet  Quakers 
indeed  they  were.  After  they  had  reach- 
ed the  American  shore  a  mishap  occur- 
red to  one  of  them,  wliich  ia  chronicled 
with  a  species  uf  hardly  Christian, 
though  piously-worded  satisfaction  in 
the  **  Diary,"  "  Wo  heard  that  one  of 
Iho  wicked  and  godless  sailors  had 
broken  his  leg  ;  and  in  this  we  saw  and 
acknowledged  the  Lord  and  His  right- 
eousness." 

Meanness  prevailed  among  the  au- 
thorities, Margaret,  according  to  our 
travelJer,  ehoriug  the  vice  to  the  full 
extent  with  the  rest;  and  her  right- 
hand  man  **  Jan  ■*  was  as  great  a  coward 
in  a  storm,  or  in  the  expectation  of  a 
pirate^  as  Panurge.  Daukera  was  pro- 
voked with  the  lady's  ^' penny^wise, 
pourxd-foolish  ^'  economy.  He  tells  how^ 
one  Sunday,  she  stopped  the  sldp  on 
her  course,  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
two  men,  to  save  a  worthless  mop  which 
a  girl,  attempting  to  rinse  out,  had  let 
fidl  overboard.  • 

The  Captain's  Quakerism,  by  the  way, 
was  one  day  put  to  the  test,  in  an  ex- 
postulation  by  Margaret  touching  a  lit- 
tle feuialo  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
i*poiled  wife.  **  She  was  a  youngs  world- 
ly creature^"  says  our  traveller,  "  who 
Imd  not  the  Iea,st  appearance  of  Quaker- 
ism, but  entirely  resembled  an  English 
lady,  fashioned  somewhat  upon  the 
Dutch  model.  She  was  proud,  and 
wore  much  silver  and  gold ;  and  when 
Margaret  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said, 
'  T  did  not  give  it  to  her.'  Whereupon 
Margaret  asked,  *Why  did  you  give 
hor  money  to  buy  them  ? '  To  which 
he  replied,  *■  She  wanted  it.'  " 

The  ship  was  sadly  harassed  by 
storms,  particularly  in  the  witch-haunt- 
ed region  of  the  "  still  veit  Bermoothes," 
the  notice  of  wliich  in  the  "  Diary  ^^ 
might  be  cited,  with  the  famous  passage 
in  the  relation  of  Sir  George  Somers' 
voyage,  as  corrolxirative  of  the  scenery 
of  Shakespeare's  **  Tempest : '' 

»♦  I  do  not  Irnftw,"  trrltw  Dnnkcrs,  **  Umi  tha 

mmri^its  iTOT  piMM  lUi*  UUod  urithout  fneNLHiDtCTlliif 

liorni^    Long  v^pencuoo  has  08tBtfU«hed  Lbe  ti£l , 


and  the  old  mjoinore  cbU  tt  UmmaoI  d#TfI«»| 
only  bccanfo  it  is  aever  passed  wiihouS  » 
alorm  and  licary  thunder  and  lt(rhtnisx|c,  btti  i 
on  i»ccsount  of  tho  utrpftntions  of  fHghtflal  f 
tioa^  and  oihvt  f  pookery,  which  appunr,  mmm  i 
ly  Roch,  and  mma  frivt>loo8.  How  it  wnj  in  Iki 
Aral  diHOQTCiT  ot  atraiifr(>  Iwi'^"  ^^'^  idldrm(-*«t 
we  cttimot  now  laf ,  or  dctenin  •  i» 

perionee*  btK'au*«  such  things  '^ 

tofore  which  no  lon^^r  occur ►    -^.  '♦» 

ihey  atD  e^t&bSishcd  fiicts ;  as  to  the  u> 

not;  without  probability,  aad  they  ^^  1. 

to  aotnc  ex  teat,  in  my  mind  try  our  .i 

paved  by  thiji  island  several  ti2ii<«,  t 

ftdlod  of  Iho  «tcrn« ;  and  as  for  tho  t.^... :  id 

mo  th&l,  being  oncu  cloeo  ta  ih«  iaUniL  bmH  by  « 
»evcro  Blomi  mid  n  dark  ni^ht  on  n  l«e  nhorn,  tt 
iwcmed  %b  if  the  air  whs  full  of  stnagB  hkcm  vllh 
wondorAil  eyes  it&iiding  out  of  them,  And  it  co  roa* 
tinned  until  daylight.  Ho  told  thi§  nilliottt  any 
IfMidiu^  t^i  ffiich  thingti,  or  without  hATloc  CTO 
hoAid  wliat  I  royj^elf  had  road  cono^rn'rat:  %hnsi,  II 
wo*  in  my  j'outh  thut  1  bad  read  of  *  ?  lo 

book  called   ^Ift  Sitter  Paort-Kloc  -r 

OaU»-Bell.** 

It  is  not  unusual,  even  at  thia  day,  for 
sailors  to  be  superstitious ;  but  in  thut 
Dutch  mate  the  missiimary  may  have 
encountered  gomewhat  of  a  wag.  He 
passi?8  in  the  chrouicle  of  the  voyage 
simply  as  **  Evert,''  and  is  described  at 
the  close,  in  the  notices  of  *•  the  persons 
with  whom  wo  made  our  voyage,-*  oa 
"  a  wickeil,  impious  fellow,  who  also 
drank  freely.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
knowlcflpe  and  experience^  which  were 
none  of  the  great<?st."  This,  however, 
may  be  a  womewhat  harsh  and  unfair 
judgment  from  the  pharisaic  point  of 
view  of  our  ceus<^triou9  sectarian,  who,  in- 
deed, proves  him&elf  a  sad  grumbler — A 
man  not  disponed  to  extend  much  charity 
to  the  rough  peculiarities  of  sailors,  and 
whoui  we  flhall  £nd  equally  diaroepoctftil 
to  Dutch  dominiea  I  It  appears  that  th© 
mate  Bubsequeutly  became  "  captain  of « 
ketch,'*  and  made  a  successful  voyage  to 
Barbadoes — we  would  fain  hope,  a  proof 
of  good  seamanship  and  meritorious 
conduct ;  for,  as  it  afterwards  leaks  out, 
he  was  the  son  of  that  Evert  Duikcn,  or 
Duyekinck^  as  it  is  translated  by  Mr 
Murphy  in  a  note  to  the  passage,  who 
was  so  lamentably  wounded  In  the  tau* 
ploy  of  the  Honorable  West  India  Com- 
pany at  the  Fort  of  Good  Hope,  in  de- 
fending that  famous  Dutch  atronghold 
against  the  iniquitous  asHaulu  of  tbo 
Yankees,  It  appears,  al^p,  thai  ihc  elder 
Evert  *'made  and  painted  the  gloai" 
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for  the  Dutclj  church  m  (Esopus,  and 
th4it  his  other  boh  Gerrit,  who  became 
an  arlhcrcut  of  Lcislcr  aiwi  a  member  of 
his  council  was  soiuething  of  a  clraftd* 

^J>aiikcr8,  who  turned  an  honest 
rii  venture  of  certain  commodi* 

I  traile  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  the  nid  World,  pp(!aks  of  st'lling 
to  t  1  \m  '*  Dutch  mate  "  in  New 

Alp  'a   small   looking-^^laas^  a 

iluol  thimble,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
while  darning  yam,  and  a  half  a  pound 
ef  brown  thread,  for  which  she  gave  ua 
a  piece  of  eight" 

Leaving  the  ship  and  its  n&Yigators, 
it  18  pleasant,  after  this  toilsome  voyage^ 
to  alight  npon  the  yet  virgin  ishmd  of 
Dh&ttan^a  goodly  land,  and  with  a 
pi  table  welcome  to  the  sea- worn 
"terellers,  Thoy  were  t&kea  by  the 
hand  by  their  fellow-pafisetiger,  Van 
Duyne,  and  were  constantly  stopped  on 
the  way  to  receive  the  salutations  of  his 
old  acquaintances ;  for  there  was  then  a 
welcome  in  these  streets  to  the  return- 
ing pilgrim.  At  a  friend^s  house  in  that 
fiist  walk  they  were  presented  with 
"flomc  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  very 
fine  peaches^  and  full-grown  apples, 
which  filled  our  hearts  with  thank  ful- 
ness to  God/*  A  gloss  of  Madeira,  a 
tinie-honored  **  institution  "  of  the  isl* 
and,  corrected  any  acidity  of  the  repast. 
As  they  walked  into  the  fields^  still  feel- 
ing the  earth  nilling  under  them  ns  at 
WMi,  they  were  struck  with  the  overflow- 
ing aliundance,  particularly  of  peaches, 
wludi  they  again  and  again  recur  to  as 
ihey  cJtplore  the  island  and  its  vicinity. 
The  next  day  was  8undiiy  ;  and  early, 
after  a  breakfast  of  peaches,  the  two 
friends  •*  walked  o\it  awhile  in  the  flue, 
pw»  morning  air,  along  the  margin  of 
the  clear-nirming  water  of  the  sea,"  as 
yet  unpolluted  by  the  defilements  of  a 
great  city.  From  thia  chaste  delight, 
**to  avoid  scandal,  and  for  other  rea- 
wns,*^  they  turned  into  the  church  in  the 
fort,  to  **  hear  a  minister  preach  who 
had  come  from  the  up-river  country, 
from  Fort  Orange,  where  hia  residence 
i»— an  old  man,  named  Domine  Schaats, 
of  Amsterdam."  They  found  in  the 
cbojch^  in  their  peculiar  pliraseology. 


**  tnily  a  wild,  worldly  world.  I  say 
wild,  not  only  because  the  people  are 
wild,  as  they  call  it  in  Europe,  but  be- 
cause most  all  the  people  who  go  there 
to  live,  or  who  are  bom  there,  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
— that  is,  peculiar  to  the  land  where 
they  live/'  The  Domine  in  the  palpit 
was  no  exception. 

*'  Tiiii  Suhoata  Uion  praachod.  Ho  hiul  a  dufect 
in  the  left  oyc,  aud  uicd  iuch  strange  |feitar««  ftnil 
longojigi]  that  I  think  I  nerer  ta  nil  vff  life  h«re 
ISiOard  BZiy  thing  more  misorablo ;  indeed,  I  can  ooiq-' 
|»ara  him  %rilh  no  one  better  th&n  with  one  Domino 
Yma  B&okOf  lutoly  th«  mini«ttir  ckC  ArtuuydoD,  m 
Zotltndt  more  iu  life,  eotiverwuion,  and  gcBtnrw, 
tbftn  in  perwn.  A»  it  if  not  ttraogQ,  in  tbera  ooua^ 
tiics,  to  bnre  miniaton  irbo  drink,  we  ocaJd  Ima- 
gine nothing  olw  ilum  tliat  lio  hoA  bera  drinldus 
a  little  thif  morning.  Hia  tesct  iraa,  *  Cknne  unto 
me  ail  jif,*  ftc. ;  bnt  ho  was  to  rough,  that  isvun  the 
fuugbatt  and  moft  {todl<»i  of  our  tail  ora  were  iik 
toniabod.** 

In  the  afternoon  they  heard  the  set- 
tled miinster  of  the  place,  Domine 
Nteuenhuisen ;  and  of  him  the  report 
is  not  much  more  favorable :  **  He  was 
a  thick,  corpulent  person^  with  a  red 
and  bloated  U^\  and  of  very  slabbering 
speech/* 

After  these  two  services — so  ancient 
are  the  habits  of  Manhattan — the  visit- 
ors were  taken,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  to  a  suburban  brewery,  *^  to  taste 
the  beer  of  New  Netherlands'  Finding 
it  "a  low  pot-house,*'  they  wandered 
Into  the  adjoining  orchard,  where  they 
took  pleasure  in  contemplating  a  huge 
mulberry  tree,  **  the  leaves  of  which  were 
as  large  as  a  plate,**  and  pears  picked 
from  a  three-years*  graft,  **  larger  than 
the  fist.^*  Among  the  revellers  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with 
"the  first  male  bom  of  Europeans  in 
New  Netherland,  named  Jraq  Vigne, 
sixty-five  years  of  age/*  a  gentleman 
whose  pretcnBions  thtis  cast  discredit 
upon  the  hitherto  received  statement 
that  Sarah  de  Rapalje,  born  In  1625, 
eleven  years  later,  was  the  fir9t-l>oni 
Christian  child  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Murphy  discusses  the  discrepancy  in  a 
Icai-ned  note^  and  appears  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  authority  hi  favor  of  the 
gentleman. 

We  might  follow  our  misHionary  in 


ims.] 
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ftllcr,  Dankcns  *♦  heard  a  great  noise  in 
the  huts  of  the  ludiaua-— they  were  all 
lustilj  clriiak,  raving,  striking^  shouting, 
j  u !  .^Iiting  each  other,  and  foam- 

iu-  louth  like  wild  beasts ^* — all 

which  "  wu!*  caused  by  Chrbtians/^  whose 
TOO*  and  cupidity  arc  denounced  in  no 
maasitred  terms  by  thiB  diMnterestod  ob- 


After  t^o  months  passed  ia  and  about 
the  Ldand  of  Manhattan,  the  traveUere 
leare  for  the  South  or  Delaware  river, 
perforiiiiiig  the  journey  on  horseback- 
Tlie  account  of  the  tour  is  sufficiently 
intcreatiiig.  Their  affinities  ucem  to 
have  I  wrought  them  much  into  the  so- 

tj  of  the  Quakers,  of  whom  the  most 
eriog  notice  is  not  always  taken. 
At  Burlington  they  entert^d  a  meeting 
of  the  sect,  whoae  raemlicra,  on  this  oc- 
dttoo,  went  to  work  vei^  unceremoni- 
ously  and  loosely.  "  What  they  uttere<l 
was  mostly  in  one  tone,  and  the  aamo 
thing,  and  so  it  continuetl,  until  wc 
WVe  tiietl  out  and  went  away."  Else- 
wil^rei  at  the  island  of  Tinnicom^  he 
teeofda  the  arrival,  at  a  house  where  he 
WBS  entertained,  of  three  Quakers,  ^^  of 
whom  one  was  their  greatest  prophetess, 
who  travels  through  the  whole  country 
in  order  to  quakc,^'  and  who  had  the 
honor  of  an  arrest  by  the  authorittea  in 

L Boston,  **  on  account  of  her  quakery." 
^*  They  sat  by  the  fire  and  drank  a  dram 
of  rum  with  each  other,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  began  to  shake  and 
nian  so,  that  we  did  not  know  what 
wl  happened,  and  supposed  they  were 
going  to  preach,  but  nothing  came  out 
of  it,^  In  another  passage  he  rather  un* 
rejMouably  slura  some  of  the  brethren 

I  far  having  *^*  a  volume  of  Virgil  lying 
upon  the  window,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon hand-book,^^  and  couples  tliis  with 
A  ceaanre  of  their  appropriating  spirit^ 
the  remark  has  a  wider  application — in 
claiming  Van  Helmont^  the  alchemist- 

Iphywdan,  as  one  of  their  sect,  "  although 
in  his  life  time  he  tlid  not  know  any 
tMng  about  Quakers ;  an<l  if  they  had 
botn  in  the  world,  or  sliouUl  have  coroo 
inio  it  while  he  lived,  he  would  quickly 
lDif«  tasd.  I^o,  to  them  ;  but  it  secma 
thttK  people  will  make  ail  those  who 


have  had  any  genius,  in  any  respect 
more  than  common,  pass  for  theirs," 

While  at  Burlington,  the  travellera 
*'  tasted  for  the  first  time,  peach-brandy 
or  spirits,  which  was  very  good,  but 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
more  carefully  made  " — an  ingeniously 
worded  compliment  which  satisfies  tlie 
claims  of  hospitality,  and  preserves  a 
due  independence  of  opinion  ;  for  Dan- 
kera,  t>e  it  known,  though  parsing  in 
this  diary  for  a  zealous  religionist,  was 
originally  a  wine-racker  by  tnide.  He 
was  evidently  a  good  taster,  recording 
pari^^icularly  the  quality  of  the  beer  at 
New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  Delaware, 
where  he  commends  the  brewage  of  the 
Swedes,  "  who,  although  they  have 
come  to  America^  have  not  left  l>ehind 
them  their  old  customs."  For  the  alco- 
holic compounds  in  use  among  the 
Dutchmen,  he  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt *^  First  and  most  of  all "  among 
the  refections  on  Long  Island,  he  chroni- 
cles *'  miserablo  rum  or  brandy  which 
had  been  brought  from  Barbadoes  and 
other  islands,  and  which  is  called  by 
the  Dutch  kiJl-deril  All  these  people 
arc  very  fond  of  it,  and  most  of  them 
extravagantly  so,  although  it  is  very 
dear  and  has  a  bad  taste." 

Dankera,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
somewhat  censorious  in  liis  judgment 
of  the  preachers  of  New  Netherlands — 
a  weakness,  or  necessity,  perhaps,  of  hla 
position  as  the  propagandist  of  a  new 
religion.  His  remarks,  we  may  presume, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  secresy 
of  his  diary,  Indt.«ed,  he  t^lla  us  how 
he  bore  the  infiiction  of  the  Dutch 
pastors  to  "  avoid  offence."  He  was  so 
myatenotts  and  politic  that  every  oue 
of  the  religious  parties  in  the  country 
claimed  him.  The  Papists  entreated 
him  to  receive  confession  and  ceiebrute 
mass;  the  Quakers  were  attracted  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  dress ;  in  the  choice 
of  sects  of  those  days  he  had  the  credit 
of  being  severally  a  Mennonist,  a  Brown- 
ist,  and  a  David  Jortst ;  one  set  of  politi- 
cal wiseacres  thought  ho  wtis  ffpying 
out  the  country,  in  the  interest  of 
France,  and  another,  that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange,  to  see 
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wliat  opportunities  there  might  be  of 
recoyering  the  land  from  the  dominion 
of  England. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contradictory 
suppositions,  Dankers  and  his  fdend 
Sluyter  pursued  their  journey  in  peace, 
and  accomplished  their  real  object, 
which  was  to  gain  information  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  settlement  of  their 
brethren  in  America. 

After  various  wanderings  amongst  the 
plantations  in  Maryland,  where  they 
found  the  liying  rude  enough,  they 
reached  a  tract,  Bohemia  Manor,  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  several 
years  after,  was  occupied  by  a  number 
of  colonists  led  by  our  travellers,  and  a 
joint-stock  community  founded,  which 
existed  on  the  spot  for  some  forty  years, 
when  it  finally  died  out. 

On  their  return  from  the  Chesapeake, 
the  missionaries  reached  New  York  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year, 
1680.  The  remaining  months  of  the 
winter  were  passed  in  the  city.  Among 
other  interesting  incidents  of  the  time 
are  several  interviews  with  Governor 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  absurd 
interferences  with  trade  and  harsh 
tyrannical  pretensions  are  severely  dealt 
T\ith.  Circumspection  stood  the  travel- 
lers in  good  stead  with  such  a  man. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  ugly,  but  they 
understood  him,  and,  pretending  in- 
difference, secured  a  passport  from  him 
to  visit  the  upi)er  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
They  were  three  days  ascending  the 
river  to  Albany  or  Fort  Orange,  when 
they  visited  the  falls  of  the  Cohoes  and 
Schenectady.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  their 
notice,  in  that  old  day,  of  the  then 
already  respected  names  given  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  from  acciden- 
tal associations  of  the  first  explorers — 
Anthony's  Nose,  the  Dondcrbergh,  Dan- 
skamer,  Boterberg  (Butter  Hill),  Claver 
Rack  (clover  reach,  from  three  bare 
places,  resembling  a  clover  leaf,  on  the 
land)  PotlepePs  Eylant,  Kinder  Hoeck 
(Children'sToint),  &c. 

This  episode  of  travel  occupied  a 
month.  The  summer  was  now  setting 
in,  and  the  travellers'  thoughts  were 
homeward.    They  resolved  to  embark 


at  Boston.  The  visit  to  the  New  Eng« 
land  capital  is  amnsingly  narrated,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  portions 
of  the  book.  Dankers  did  not  like  the 
Yankees  at  the  outset  The  first  three 
individuals  he  met  with  from  New  Eng- 
land and  their  characters  were  sach  in  his 
estimation  ^^  that  if  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple there  are  to  be  judged  by  them,  we 
might,  perhaps,  do  them  great  injus- 
tice." One  of  these  was  "  our  skipper 
Padechal,"  the  captain  of  the  yacht  on 
which  the  travellers  had  taken  passage 
for  Boston.  They  sailed  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  the  captain  had 
prayers  every  evening  on  board.  On 
their  arrival  at  Boston  the  third  day, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday,  they 
were  taken  by  the  skipper  to  his  sister's, 
and  thence  to  his  father's,  "  an  old  cor- 
pulent man,  where  there  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  worship,  which  took  place 
in  the  kitchen  while  they  were  turning 
the  spit,  and  busy  preparing  a  good 
supper,"  which,  doubtless,  in  his  eyes, 
was  an  alleviation  of  the  praying,  for 
he  appears  to  have  liked  no  worship 
but  his  own.  The  next  day  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  same  captain,  to  whom, 
we  think,  after  these  attentions,  he  was 
in  his  censures  a  little  ungratefW,  to 
Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  whom  he 
found  "an  old  man,  quiet  and  grave, 
dressed  in  black  silk,  but  not  sumptu- 
ously." Another  interesting  visit  which 
he  made  was  to  the  venerable  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.  Dan- 
kers was  desirous  of  procuring  a  copy 
of  his  celebrated  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  even 
then  a  book  to  be  obtained  with  diflB- 
culty,  most  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  late  Indian  war.  The 
booksellers  in  Boston  could  not  supply 
one ;  so,  at  their  suggestion,  our  trav- 
eller sought  to  obtain  one  at  Roxbury 
from  Eliot  himself,  who  made  up  a  copy 
from  the  sheets,  refusing  any  pay  for  it. 
That  copy,  as  it  was  delivered,  uncut, 
unbound,  would  probably  now  bring  a 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bouton,  the 
dealer  in  antiquarian  books,  has  one  on 
sale  for  which  he  expects  to  got  more 
than  that  sum.    The  narrative  of  this 
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'ii-^lmg,"  vrritci  Dan- 
n;:^  (mrious,  iifr  It  is 
ii'iny  of  11x0  rtotr 

found  oiirsolvcB  mis- 


interyicw  leaves  a  rcry  pleading  imptm- 
aon  of  Eliot  aad  bis  Indian  missloniirj 

A  visit,  on  anotlicr  dajr,  to  Cambridge 
to  see  the  college  and  printing  office, 
presents  iin  odd  contrast  to  the  scene 
whicli  so  well  rewards  the  tourist  of  to- 
day. 

kon,  "rxporlin^  to 
iho  i»aJjr  cvUt'ffC  or  v 
MtHAU  in  J^ll  ^Viuehoi,  but  w 

iU[«&«  In  ap[)roaching  tho  house,  wo  neilhor 
liBwd  nnr  caw  auj  thing  meniioaftblo ;  buK  going 
lii  tiic>  oihut  side  of  tlia  building,  wo  heard  aoiAO 
«nougli  in  ah  upper  room  to  l«ul  my  cotnmde  to 
■tppH««  tboy  vcro  enfti^gcd  in  diitputation.  Wc 
CDliCvd  ind  went  up-etAin^  wli^iu  a  [person  mot  iis, 
and  tr^ituntvd  us  to  walk  in,  whicli  wc  did.  We 
(iiQod  lii^^re  eight  or  ten  youni^  fellowi,  idtting 
•fotind,  viDokini;  tobacco,  with  tlie  emoke  of  which 
tfa»  rootii  wt«  tc'  tali  that  you  could  hardly  aco  j 
■Qd  UuD  wbolo  huuso  Rmult  eo  frtrong  of  it,  that 
whcii  1  wiia  going  up^rairs,  I  said,  tUia  is  cettnijily 
ft  ttfTcrti*    Wo  excused  o>arwIir<^«  tb&t  ^o  tould 

EmIi  faflish  only  a  little,  bat  undcTrtood  Dutdi 
Two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  op- 
fBMe  fUrcctiona  through  Clubhousse 
Pect.  They  were  smoking,  Qnd  wore 
yellow  glores.      When    tbey   met,  the 

L cigars  wtTe  removed,  und  rcpluccd,  to 
exchange  salntations  and  handshakings. 
"  Yod  are  in  town  agaiii^  Cobl>ott  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  what  is  the  news  t " 
*'  Hatc  you  nbt  beard  I  ^^ 
**Have  not  heard  a  word,  Portman/' 
*♦  My  destiny  U  svettlcd.'' 
Here  >lr.   Portman,   an  exceedingly 
iolly-looking,  florid  young  man^  button- 
H  ih  gtorCf  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friend,  appeared  slightly  embarrassed. 

••  Notldug  wrongs  I  hope,**  Mr,  Cob* 
betl  answered.  *'  Has  your  father  cut  up 
r«»ty  i  ^ 
•*  No,  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  married.*' 
**  Is  it  possible  I    What  lady  may  I 
congratalute  f " 

"  Let  roe  reflect.     Wliom  had  you 

fallen  in  Iotc  with  at  the  time  I  left — 

wo  months  ago  ?    Oh,  that  is  a  long 

iod  to  suppose  you  faithfdl  to  ^Iias 


nod  Preach,  wbioh  thoy  did  not.  Qowo^of,  wo 
ftpoke  ft«  well  m  wo  oonld.  Wo  Inquired  bow  many 
profosaom  ih&Tn  were*  and  thi^y  replied  not  ont>, 
that  there  wa^  no  money  to  impport  6ne.  Wtf 
(i^ked  how  many  Biudtmts  thcro  wore.  Tb<>y  ialid 
lit  tnt,  thirty,  and  then  come  down  to  twenty  j  I 
i%ftcrvardfi  understood  that  tbero  ore  probably  not 
tea.  Tbey  ooald  h&rdJy  icpeok  a  word  of  Jjatin,  30 
iLut  mj  oamrode  could  not  conrcrse  with  tUum. 
They  took  u«  to  th<!  library,  where  tltoro  was  notb* 
tng  partit'ukr.  We  looked  over  it  a  Uttlo.  They 
prosentcd  u«  with  a  gloas  of  wine.  This  ia  oil  we 
ii6cert  [lined  there.  The  minister  of  the  plaoo  goes 
there  morning  and  ovcning  to  m&ko  prayer,  and 
has  cl^rgo  over  tbcm<  The  sttidentg  bave  tatits 
or  ina*t«rt." 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1080,  the  travel- 
lers sailed  from  BoBton,  and  reached 
London  by  the  Thames  on  the  18th  of 
September.  After  enjoying  a  glimpse 
of  Charles  II.  in  St.  James*  park,  they 
crossed  the  channel  and  arrived  safely 
in  Holland,  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations  in  the  New  World  to 
their  brethren  at  the  House  in  Friesland. 
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Nesbitt — I  think  that  was  the  one. 
will  have  to  tell  me.'* 

"  Alice  Holt." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Cobbett's  turn  to  look 
embarrassed.  He  stared  rigidly  into  Mr. 
Portman's  face,  however,  silent  for  an 
instant,  for  there  was  a  swelling  in  his 
throat,  and  then  repeated  : 

"  Alice  Holt  1  I  should  not  have  guess- 
ed A  er  name.  Indeed  1  Well,  *■  good 
day,*  Portman ;  I  have  an  engagement 
at  the  '  Union  *  this  morning,** 

**  rU  turn  back  with  you  ;  I  was  not 
going  ajiy where  in  particular,  I  assure 
you.*' 

Mr.  Cobbett  ground  hia  teeth  in  the 
fervor  of  his  wish  that  Tom  Portman 
might  be  going  to  some  particular  place 
— one  that  many  of  bis  wise  frienda 
thought  him  entitled  to,  namely,  *'  the 
dogs  ;  '*  but  finding  no  good  reason  for 
expressing  this  wish,  he  Buffered  him 
to  go. 

*'  Wc  both  said,  this  morning,**  con- 
tinued Mr.  Portman,  **  that  you  would 
nuvcr  gue»8.** 
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"  You  did  mo  the  honor  to  mention 
my  name  this  morning  ?  Very  kind  of 
you.    Here  we  are." 

Mr.  Cobbett  went  up  the  steps  swift- 
ly, querulously  thinking  whether  there 
was  any  small,  obscure  room  in  the 
Union  clubhouse  that  he  could  escape 
to,  and  so  shirk  the  flirther  infliction  of 
Mr.  Portman^s  society.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  putting  his  idea  into 
shape ;  Mr.  Portman  clung  to  him. 

"  Cobbett,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  the  fellows  since.  If  any  body 
gives  me  the  cold  shoulder,  we  shall 
have  a  fight  on  our  hands." 

"  We;'  repUed  Mr.  Cobbett.  "Non- 
sense. What  ails  you?  Take  some- 
thing— sherry  and  bitters  ?  A  Figaro  ? " 

"Thank  you,  yes.  Have  you  seen 
M^jor  Holt  lately  ? " 

"  Al— Mrs.  Portman'a  brother  I " 

"  Of  course ;  there's  no  other  Holt  in 
the  world,  or  she  would  not  have  rim 
away  with  me.  It's  all  out  now.  We 
travelled  out  of  town  on  the  Erie  road, 
and  got  married,  and  nobody  was  the 
wiser." 

"  I  am  sure  you  were  not." 

"  Don't  chaff  a  broken-hearted  man, 
Cobbett;  it  is  not  like  you  to  do  so. 
You  see,  Major  Holt  and  she  quarrelled." 

"  You  mean  that  she  quarrelled  with 
Holt ;  he  never  quarrels.  Recollect,  he 
is  my  best  friend." 

"  If  you  interrupt  me,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  relate  the  tale.  Major  Holt  be- 
ing her  guardian,  she  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  thought  it  best  to  take 
another." 

"  You  happened  to  be  the  nearest  her 
then — the  most  available." 

"  K  you  choose  to  put  the  matter  in 
that  light,  yes." 

For  a  while  Mr.  Cobbett  remained  si- 
lent, reflecting  upon  the  foolish  act 
which  Portman  had  committed — that  of 
marrying  a  girl  of  twice  his  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  culture ;  a  handsome,  ex- 
travagant, wilful  girl  of  society.  He 
wondered  what  she  would  do  with  Tom 
—drive  him  up  to  the  goal  of  ruin,  and 
tip  him  over ;  or  adapt  herself  to  his 
inconsequent  habits,  and  become,  like 
him,  good-natured,  selfish,  and  fat ! 


"Tom  Portman,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  you  have  made  an  ass  of  yourself." 

"I  exx)ected  you  would  compliment 
me  sooner  or  later.  I  have  been  told, 
since  we  were  married,  that  Major  Holt 
liked  the  Cobbett  estate  and  the  Cob- 
bett income." 

"He  did." 

"  And  that  he  had  a  plan." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  fully  intended  to 
put  myself  in  a  position  to  ofier  the 
Major  the  run  of  my  place,  but  have 
lost  the  chance.  I  am  candid  with  you. 
Figaro?" 

"Dear  me,  confound  the  Figaros! 
Ton  my  soul,  what  I  heard  went  into 
one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other.  I  never 
believed  it.  Alice  never  had  such  a 
thought.  I  supposed  you  merely  met 
each  other,  as  we  meet  all  the  belles 
between  the  Washington  Parade  Ground 
and  the  Central  Park.  You  donH  dance 
the  German,  nor  skate,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Bother !    Go  away  I  " 

"  No,  I  am  Tiof  to  go  away.  You  are 
expected  to  cheer  us  up.  You  should 
and  must  give  us  your  countenance.  As 
Holt's  friend,  you  must  do  so.  Come ; 
do  not  be  unreasonable.  You  have 
obliged  me  ninety-nine  times,  and  shall 
the  hundredth.  Besides,  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  bring  things  round  right.  Is 
that  Ap.  Morgan  ?  He  owes  me  money ; 
is  the  beggar  about  to  cut  me  ?  He 
don't  dare  to  do  so.  How  arc  you,  Ap. 
Morgan  ? " 

Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  on  his  way  to  the 
Union  bar  for  a  momiug  combination, 
replied  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  Port- 
man's  mind  is  relieved ;  but  he  thinks 
it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  obtain  pos- 
itive approbation  for  running  away  with 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  city.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett perceives  the  condition  his  friend 
is  in,  and  asks  mischievously  whether 
Major  Holt  and  himself  shall  soon  pay 
the  happy  pair  a  visit. 

"  K  Major  Holt  comes,  you  will  not 
see  Alice ;  but  what  we  most  desire  is, 
that  you  should  come." 

"  Where  are  you  ? " 

"  For  the  present  at  the  Abysidnian 
Hotel,  which  fh)nts  Fountain  Park. 
Will  you  dine  with  us  at  seyen  to-mor- 
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row  ?  We  bave  our  own  table  in  a 
parlor  just  large  enough  for  an  extra 
person — yoareeLf.  All  the  company  we 
have  had — aad  we  hare  been  there  six 
weekt— are  nur  two  dogs  and  a  mock- 
ing-bird." 

Hr.  Cobbett  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then^  like  the  man  of  the  world 
that  he  was,  accepted  the  inTitation. 
PofTman  shook  hands  with  him  en- 
letically,  declared  that  he  was  easy  in 
miocl,  and  that  all  the  aristocracies 
rat  Manhattan,  its  Vans  and  Clans,  Cod* 
fish,  Shoddy,  weighed  no  more  upon  it 
than  feathers  would,  and  clattered  oft 

'*  Short-sighted,  selfish,  pig-headed^ 
generous,  good-hearted  donkey  that  you 
ikrt^  I  abould  be  glad  to  lose  sight  of 
oa  for—an  indefinite  period,'^  Cobbett 
[loliloquized. 

*^  What's  come  to  Tom  Portman?" 
inquired  Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  gauutering  to- 
bwordiS  him.      ^^I  thought    he   seemed 
Ftlmky." 

**  I  beUeve  he  lends  too  much  money," 
repUetl  Mr*  Cobbett  sternly. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  he  w  libernL    I  beard  he 
was  married ;  in  &ct,  I  heard — ^' 

"  You  heard  nothing  to  his  discredit, 

I  nm   sure,*^  interrupted   Mr.  Cobbett. 

**  He  w  married,  to  a  lovely  girl,  the 

'  iiiiter  of  Major  Holt.    Port  man  is  a  very 

p>good  fellow,  and  happiDL-ss  is  in  store 

for  both.^' 

*'  Ah,  yes  ;  I  think  so  too.    The  fam- 
iliisa  are  so  good  on  both  sides." 

The  next  allenioon,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
though  not  a  vain  man,  lingered  at  his 
toilette.  The  cravat  question,  and  the 
matter  of  brushing  his  hair,  appeared 
a  perplexity  ;  or  was  something  else  in 
hii»  thoughts  ?  A  subject  which  con- 
tiuoed  ideas  of  the  expedient,  the  con- 
ventional, the  right  and  the  wrong; 
that  which  is  dangerous,  but  seductive ; 
and  that  %vhich  is  self-denying,  but  ele^ 
^fating  1  Pursuing  either  the  one  train 
'  thought  or  the  other,  he  started  for 
I  Atjtisinian  Hotel,  and  chose  a  quiet 
Iveniie  to  walk  in — ^towards  a  woman 
for  whom  he  had  felt  a  strong  regard, 
,  and  still  felt  a  painfolconosity  coucem- 
ftg  his  meeting  with  her.  With  a  mel- 
oly  smile  at  the  established  sophis- 


try  of  life,  which  enabled  him  to  call 
the  approaching  interview  with  Alice 
a  proper  experiment  to  decide  for  or 
against  any  future  relations  with  her,  or 
with  Tom  Portman,  he  began  to  fuel  a 
tantalizing  reluctance  and  a  feverish  ea- 
gerness in  regard  to  reaching  the  Abys- 
sinian Hotel.  But  the  way  was  long, 
and  there  was  still  time  for  reflection. 
How  awkward  it  would  be  to  him  to 
meet  Major  Holt  1  When  they  were  to- 
gether in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
evening  cam])-fire,  their  pipes,  and  the 
social  tin  cup,  or  wicker  flask,  were 
added  to  in  charms,  by  the  candid  con- 
versation of  the  Major  respecting  his 
sister  Alice.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  own  Cob- 
bett as  his  brother  I  And  now  it  was 
all  over.  Alice  was  married  to  a  man 
Miyor  Holt  detested,  simply  because 
this  man  was  *'  about  town  ; "  as  weli 
known  in  any  club,  hotel,  promenade, 
and  watering-place,  as  a  bottle  of  Con- 
gress water.  Mr.  Cobbett  sighed  like 
the  winter  wind  as  it  moaned  in  th6 
crooked,  worn  ailanthus  trees  which  oc- 
casionally adorned  the  avenue.  It  was 
dismal ;  he  turned  into  the  main  thor- 
tms^hfare  which  led  t<J  the  hotel,  still  a 
long  way  off.  Darkness  crept  up  the 
sky  ;  the  gas-lights  sprung  up  like  over- 
grown glow-worms  in  the  streets,  shops, 
saloons,  and  theatres.  Passing  the  **  Un- 
ion,-^ he  was  hailed  from  the  window 
by  an  acquaintance,  who  wished  to  con* 
fer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  lot  of 
choice  Havanas,  just  smuggled  by  a 
mutual  friend.  Cobbett  was  compelled 
to  smoke  one  and  pronounce  upon  its 
flavor  before  he  could  get  away.  It  was 
so  lato  when  he  came  into  the  street 
agftin^  that  lie  hailed  an  omnibus,  but 
had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  an 
irate  old  lady  affirmed  that  her  pocket 
had  been  picked;  the  omnibus  was 
stopped,  the  offender  discovered,  put  in 
charge  of  a  policeman,  after  a  little  loud 
talking  from  the  old  lady, — and  allowed 
to  go  on.  A  block  or  so  was  passed, 
and  one  of  the  horses  fell 

*'  He's  used  to  it/*  said  a  passenger  at 
the  window,  **  and  will  he  right  up." 

With  an  increasing,  angry  impatience, 
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**  Whj^  now/*  said  the  speaker,  "  this 
^crc  fire  h  charged  writh  gas,  equal  to 
Jtitmsy  champagne.  Vm  getting  druuk* 
l3ki%  and  don't  fear  bearing  a  hand^ 
Ho  1  the  ladders  are  up  there.  Brown'a 
is  oa  fire  inside,  sure.  If  any  sours  leSt 
OTCTheod,  that  soul's  past  prnymg  for, 
Nobody *8  fool  enough  to  he  in  there, 
though*  I  was  told  the  houae  was  clear- 
txl  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  By 
George  I  there's  a  little  dog  howling  on 
ike  window-ledge  in  the  third  story. 
There  \  he*a  dropped." 

Mr.  Cobbett  endeavored  to  fight  his 
way  to  Brown's  front,  b^  thoroughly  des- 
perate and  reckless  as  the  red-sMrted 
braves  round  him.  An  intelligent,  mag- 
,4|itio  roar  from  the  crowd  gave  him 
^tcrgy,  anil  he  thrust  himself  to  the  foot 
of  the  ladder f  and  then  looked  up.  He 
witnessed  a  spectacle  which  city-people 
read  of  in  their  morning  psipur  without 
SQrprise,  or^  at  best,  with  a  pitying 
horror,  and  forget.  Mr.  Cobbctt's  mem- 
ory was  differently  impressed,  A  row 
of  firemen  upon  the  ladder  were  passing 
a  man  down  from  the  window  where  the 
dog  had  been  sc^en.  He  swung  from 
0019  to  the  other  like  a  mere  bundle,  and 
was  laid  oa  the  ground  at  Mr.  Cobljett's 
feet,  caught  up  again,  and  shouldered 
off  by  some  policemen.  It  was  Tom 
Portman  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
burly  figure,  or  the  head  with  its  light 
curly  hair.  He  was  dead  from  9uffi>ca- 
in.  Mr.  Cobbett  had  lost  his  friend — 
his  dinner.  Never  at  any  social 
could  he  again  meet  his  jolly, 
schoolmate,     and     companion 

&  town. 

'or  a  moment  Mr.  Cobbett  lost  his 
wit*.  The  abyss  of  silent^  sudden 
death  opening  in  the  abyss  of  the  mad 
life  howling  and  panting  round  him 
was  terrible.  Both  were  mad  dreams* 
The  crowd  roused  him  with  another 
yell,  and  he  moved  forward.  A  torrent 
of  fire  pouri'd  from  Brown^s  windows  on 
the  ground'fioor,  aud  the  firemen  had 
lallen  back  from  the  ladder ;  the  engines 
Wi  1  ;  "  1  tr  furiously  upon  the  flames ; 
til  ■<  of  the  second  story  were  all 

out,  but  no  fire  appeared  there. 
ve — Heavens  1  what  was  that 


which  the  crowd  were  roaring  at  T  As 
the  water  bent  the  flames  like  a  whip 
below,  upon  the  wall  of  the  room  from 
which  Tom  Portman  had  been  hustled, 
was  the  distorted  shadow  of  a  motion- 
leas  woman  1 

Who  was  it ! 

*'  Alice  1 "  he  shrieked,  without  know- 
ing it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ladder, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  spring  up  it 
when  a  flame  should  die  away. 

"  She  is  jammed  in,^*  was  bellowed. 
'*  Knock  away  that  lower  walL"  "  That 
man  deserted  her.^'  "  Play  before  that 
ladder."  "  What  are  our  b-hoys  good 
for,  if  they  canH  rescue  the  petticoats  ?  ^* 

Rewards  were  offered,  bets  made. 
Mr.  Cobbett  stood  as  motionless  as  the 
shadow,  watching  the  ladder  with  un- 
winking eyes. 

"  Now,  then  1 "  was  the  cry ;  **  a 
chance  is  coming.  Go  in  and  win.  That 
man  is  bound  to  do  it.     Three  cheers !  '* 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  on  the  ladder.  One 
or  two  persona  rushed  after  him ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  window-ledge  of 
the  room  where  the  shadow  had  been 
seen,  he  was  alone^  and  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.  The  fire  below  closed  in  again, 
and  there  was  no  retreat.  He  leaped 
into  the  room ;  there  was  no  smoke 
there,  but  the  heat  was  dreadful.  Snap- 
ping noises,  and  dull  ones,  like  thump- 
ing beams,  occurred  constantly.  For 
all  the  terror  of  the  scene,  he  could  not 
help  ol)serving  that  a  lighted  candle 
stood  on  the  mantel-shelf,  beside  a 
French  clock,  which  struck  ten,  as  his 
foot  touched  the  fioor. 

Alice  Portman  stood  against  the  edge 
of  an  open  dotir^  that  ynwned  Ixjfore  a 
black  void,  holding  it  with  both  arms ; 
her  head  was  enveloped  in  the  skirt  of 
her  dress,  and  she  neither  saw  nor  heard 
Mr.  Cobbett 

*^  Alice  1  Alice  !  why  are  you  here  ? 
What  are  we  to  do  I  We  must  get  out 
of  this.     Trust  to  me.'* 

At  the  sound  of  bis  voice  she  uncov- 
ere<l  her  head,  and  stared  wildly  at  him, 
and  then  held  out  her  right  arm,  from 
which  her  sleeve  had  been  torn.  He 
suw  that  it  was  blistered. 

''I  couldn't,  and  wouldn^t  go  with 
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Tom,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  can't  and  won't 
move  now.  Not  that  way."  She  shnd- 
dered,  and  sobbed. 

"  We  will  go  by  the  door,  then." 

"  I  tried  it ;  the  stairs  are  gone." 

He  attempted  to  take  her  up,  but  she 
resisted  him.  He  thought  she  must  be 
delirious. 

"Come,  my  child;  come,  Alice;  I 
teiU  find  a  place  of  safety  for  you."      ^ 

"Tom  tried  to  carry  me,  but  he 
couldn't.  He  was  strangely  dizzy,  when 
we  got  in  here.  Oh,  the  heat  and  our 
struggle  1  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  in 
pain." 

Seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  rushed 
into  the  passage,  stumbled  over  broken 
boards,  instinctively  seeking  for  that 
part  of  the  hotel,  which,  though  demol- 
ished and  abandoned,  was  safe,  and  fell 
with  her.  An  interval,  never  accounted 
for,  occurred  before  they  reached  the 
ruins  Mr.  Cobbett  had  blindly  aimed 
for.  Gaining  breath,  he  attempted  to 
call  out  for  help,  expecting  to  be  heard 
by  some  passer-by  outside  the  walls,  but 
was  too  exhausted  to  raise  his  voice. 
He  was  conscious  of  feeling  bruised, 
and,  supposing  Alice  was  in  the  same 
condition,  fell  into  an  unreasonable 
anger  at  being  so  neglected  by  the  for- 
getful crowd  which  saw  him  mount  the 
ladder  successfully. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  muttered,  "  and, 
why  don't  the  rascals  come  after  us  ? " 

Alice  had  not  spoken  since  she  had 
started,  against  her  will,  on  the  perilous 
journey  with  him. 

"  Upon  what  are  we  standing  ? "  she 
now  asked,  making  an  effort  to  move, 
which  resulted  in  a  second  fall. 

"  Don't  do  so  again,  please,"  he  said ; 
"  the  beam  or  rafter  we  stand  on  will 
not  allow  us  the  pleasantry  of  an  ex- 
tended promenade." 

"  I'll  not  repeat  the  experiment,"  she 
answered;  "I  thought  a  little  walk 
might  be  an  advantage  to  me." 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain,  Mrs.  Port- 
man  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  Mr.  Cobbett." 

He  knew  that  she  was  not  telling  the 
truth,  and  silently  thanked  her  for  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  lie. 


"  But  you  are  freezing,  for  you  shud- 
der, and  my  coat  is  gone ! " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  perceived  that  they  were 
torn. 

"  You  are  cold  also,  Mr.  Cobbett  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  play  St 
Martin,  and  divide  the  skirt  of  my  dress 
for  you.  It  is  thick,  and  will  protect 
your  shoulders." 

"  By  no  means ;  the  air  smells  wop- 
ingly — all  but  the  smoke.  We  shall  be 
wanting  a  crust  soon,  if  help  does  not 
come.  How  much  longer  can  you  bear 
this  state  of  things  ?  I  wonder  at  your 
endurance." 

A  sudden  surprise  and  shame  dyed 
her  face  with  a  blush  he  could  not  see, 
and  kept  her  silent.  WhOe  standing 
there,  beside  him,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten whether  she  had  been  hours  or 
minutes  with  him :  she  must  indeed  be 
horribly  confused  and  fatigued  I 

"I— I  don't  know,  Mr.  Cobbett;  I 
know  what  a  dreadftil  trouble  I  must  be 
to  you." 

"  I  am  growing  desperate.  I  fear  no- 
body will  come  before  morning.  If  we 
could  only  go  down  the  wall  like  flies ; 
I  think  I  will  attempt  to  do  so.  You 
are  not  afraid  to  be  left  ? " 

"  I  am  ;  it  is  so  dark.  You  may  fall 
again  and  be  crushed ;  what  could  I  do 
then  ?    It  must  be  daylight  soon." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  eleven 
o'clock." 

"Tom,  then,  will  soon  be  here,  Mr. 
Cobbett ;  surely  he  will.  He  could  have 
met  with  no  mishap.  I  saw  him  safe 
through  the  window.  He  complained 
of  being  stifled  at  first,  when  he  inhaled 
the  smoke ;  but  the  air  must  have  re- 
stored him.  I  wonder,  wonder,  he  does 
not  come  with  lanterns  and  an  army ; 
it  is  not  like  him  to  delay  so." 

Mr.  Cobbett  made  no  reply;  her 
quick  ear,  however,  caught  a  *  sigh. 
Terror  struck  her  soul. 

"You  saw  Tom,  I  thought  He  is 
not  hurt  ?  Something  Tias  happened  to 
him,  and  you  did  not  tell  me." 

"How  could  I?" 

She  gave  a  loud,  shrill  shriek,  and 
gasped,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  groui. 


t  dead  t    How  could  you  leave 

him  ?  What  have  they  done  with  him  ? " 
8hc  lay  at  his  feet  now,  a  eeDselcsa 
he&p ;  and  he  was  in  despair^  convinced 
ttusX  Alices  without  aid,  must  die  in  her 
6WOOI1.  He  wished  he  could  faint  away 
and  die  ulao;  all  manner  of  vexation 
would  then  be  ended  for  both.  *  He  im- 
mediately, in  that  case,  began  to  think 
of  the  newspaper  reporters,  with  their 
jrarcnoud  short-hand.  "Man  and  wo- 
111*11  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Abyasin* 
iin  Hotel'' 

This  unhappy  but  natural  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted.  The  high, 
feminine  scream  from  Alice  was  heard 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  house 
— one  near  ent»agh  to  the  hotel  to  have 
experienced  damage  in  the  way  of 
broken  glass.  It  startled  him  into  vio- 
lent activity,  and,  in  a  short  erpace  of 
time,  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Alice  were  con- 
veyed to  hia  parlors.  A  doctor  was 
cttol,  who  knew  Mr.  Cobbett ;  which 
WIS  fortunate,  for  he  was  not  imniedi- 
fttdy  abb  to  introduce  himself  to  his 
host.  Alice  was  carried  to  bed,  and 
TcnaiBod  in  a  stupor  of  exhaustion 
and  grie£.  In  the  morning  the  Doctor 
pronounced  her  in  a  fever,  which  would 
Iceep  her  in  bed  for  several  days.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  himself  again,  explained  the 
tttimtion  to  Mr.  Vaux,  his  host,  who 
went  with  him  upon  the  errands,  singu- 
larly devolved  upon  him,  of  fiudlug 
llfijor  Holt  and  the  family  of  Tom 
IV[>rtmanL 

He  hoped  to  learn  at  both  of  their 
houses  that  his  evil  tidings  had  been 
anticipated.  At  Mj^or  Holt's  door  he 
W9B  told  tliat  the  Major  was  out  of 
town,  but  ex|K!cted  back  any  day. 
•*  Extriu-trdiiianr  combination,"  mut- 
Mr,  Cobbett,  staring  so  intently 
I  Tim'ri^  the  Major**  own  man's  face, 
that  he  asked  what  the  matter  was. 
Mr.  Cobbett  told  him, 

**  We  havcn*t  seen  the  paper,  sir,  this 
morning,"  replied  Tim,  **I  had  lietter 
speak  to  Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper,  at 
once,  itir  V  -  * 

'* Certainly;  Mrs.  Jones  must  go  to 
Mr.  Vaux's  house  at  onct*.'^ 
Mn  Yaux  gave  Tim  his  addrefliu 


**  The  first  wedge  of  reconciliation,^^ 
thought  Mr.  Cobbett,  **will  be  Mrs. 
Joues.    Poor  Alice  I  poor  girl  [  ** 

"  Kow  I  think  of  it,  sir,^*  said  the  im- 
perturbable Tim,  **  old  Mr,  Portman  and 
his  family  have  gone  to  Washington. 
M^or  Holt^s  cook's  sister  lives  in  that 
family,  and  made  that  observation  last 
evening  here.  We  naturally  take  an  in- 
terest in  Miss  Alice,  sir,  though — ^ 

Tim  stopped,  looked  at  Mr.  Yaux,  and 
discreetly  coughed. 

"The  business  nearest  them,  then," 
Mr.  Cobbett  said,  as  they  left  Major 
Holt's  door,  "  was  a  telegraph  to  Wash- 
ington ;  that  being  done,  they  must 
proceed  in  searcJi  of  the  remains  of  Turn 
Portman,  There  appeared  no  relation 
or  friend  to  do  this  except  himself,  and 
a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  was ;  did  not 
Mr.  Yaux  think  so  t  '* 

'*  Better  live  in  the  country,"  re])Ued 
Mr.  Vaux.  *^  There  the  casualties  of 
human  life  are  respected,  A  whole 
country-side  turns  out  if  a  child  hap- 
pens to  be  lost ;  and  the  sympathy  and 
agitation  of  a  whole  population  for  one 
sufTtiring  from  an  accident  is  something 
delightful  to  behold.  Look  at  the  hive 
of  human  beings  here.  The  isolation 
(if  a  disa8ter  is  terrible*  The  victim 
goes  to  eternity  scarcely  noticed;  the 
hum  in  the  }dve  does  not  cease  for  a 
moment/* 

It  was  a  comment  on  his  remarks, 
that  they  were  several  hours  in  search 
of  information  concerning  Tom  Port- 
man.  At  last  his  body  was  known  to 
be  at  '^  The  Shades,"  a  driuking-house 
not  far  from  the  Abyssinian,  where  it 
was  waiting  for  recognitioiL 

Meantime  Major  Holt's  housekeeper 
hurried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Yaur,  with 
the  hope  and  purf>use  of  taking  Alice 
home  with  her.  At  the  sight  of  her 
kind  face,  Alice  for  the  first  time  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  but  steadily  re- 
fused to  return  to  her  brother's  house, 
at  the  aoUcitation  of  any  person  besides 
himself,  "  After  the  funeral  of  dear, 
good  Tom,"  fibe  said,  '*  she  intended  to 
look  about  for  a  way  to  earn  her  own 
living;  she  was  sure  she  could  do  it 
Having  done  with  society,  her  caiMiftt  s» 
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cruelly  and  suddenly  cut  off,  it  would 
not  bo  difficult.  Did  not  Mrs.  Jones 
recollect  tbat  her  grandma  wns  a  milliner 
in  early  youth  I  Mrs.  Jones  must  have 
heard  it  referred  to  often  enough  by 
Miyor  Holtj  when  he  had  reproved  her 
for  pride  and  folly  I  " 

**My  dear/'  replied  Mra.  Jones, 
"  what  will  the  Portmana  say  to  that 
idea?  /  never  heard  the  like  of  ft. 
When  your  grandma  was  a  milliner, 
your  grandpa  was  a  tobacconist ;  times 
were  different  then." 

"  Yea,  I  suppose  so,*^  said  Alice,  with 
a  faiut  smile. 

*  TheHy  lands  ircT«  fiiizlf  iKntioiiod ; 

Thon,  ppoili  wmn  fkirly  lold ; 
The  Yorkers  wero  like  brotbcra 
In  the  "hmre  dayi  of  old  I ' 

Dear  me !  how  can  I  quote  poetry  now  1 
My  brain  must  be  turned.'* 

She  hid  her  face,  full  of  self-reproacb, 
and  was  silent.  Mtb,  Jones,  wondering 
that  Alice  could  still  feel  so  like  a  child, 
pondered  over  various  ways  to  get  her 
home,  and  presently  began  again : 

"  How  long  do  you  erpect  to  stay 
among  these  strangers,  my  dear  ?  Have 
you  thought  of  the  trouble  you  occa- 
sion ?  Mrs.  Vbux  appears  very  busy ; 
she  has  a  large  family.  This  is  the  beat 
spare  room,  I  am  sure.  How  kind  of  her 
to  put  you  here  1 " 

Alice  blushed  painfully,  and  cried, 
**  Where  is  Mr.  Coblni'tt  ?  I  want  to  see 
him  immediately." 

"  It  will  not  be  proper  for  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  to  be  ninning  to  your  bedside.  At 
present,  he  has  gome  particular  buHineea 
to  attend  to.  Can  I  not  wait  upon  you  ?  '^ 

**  Must  I  think  of  the  proprieties  with 
n  man  who  has  saved  my  life  ?  I  really 
detest  your  ideas,  Mrs,  Jones." 

Alice  drew  the  counterpane  over  her 
face,  and  wept  so  bitterly  that  Mrs. 
Jones  went  almost  distracted,  and  had 
Mr.  Cobbett  been  in  the  house,  would 
hftve  fetched  him  to  her.  llicre  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Till  Mnjor  Holt 
should  arrive,  Mrs.  Jones  saw  that  she 
must  remain  by  Alice  in  patience  and 
quiet.  To  her  joy,  he  came  the  next 
day. 

**  Do  you  expet*t  bygones  to  be  hy- 
gonest^*    Alice  whisp<!red,  as  he  b«nt 


over  her,  and  kissed  her  cheek;  **be* 
cause  they  will  not  be." 

"  I  expect  you  to  go  home  with  me, 
this  very  hour.  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door.  Mr9.  Jones  will  wrap  you  ia 
shawls,  and  hold  a  pillow  for  yoitr 
head," 

This  mandate  roused  her  wiII^Iiksb. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  pootr 
Jones  arranged  her  hair  and  dresa ; 
Alice  made  herself  almost  as  inert  as? 
doll,  except  that  she  cried,  and  airalloir- 
ed  her  sobs.  While  the  Major  was  al 
the  door,  and  Mrs,  Jones  turned  her 
back  upon  her,  she  kissed  and  thanked 
Mr.  Vaux  BO  piteonsly,  that  that  lady 
felt  as  if  the  poor  girl  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  prison.  All  the  way  to  tbe 
Major*s  she  kept  her  eyes  and  in>e>vth 
shut ;  but  when  he  carried  her  up  the 
steps  in  his  arms,  she  felt  her  li««rt 
throb  ;->it  was  home.  Alas !  by  Ibe  sign 
which  she  saw  at  the  door— a  band  of 
black  crape — she  knew  that  the  home 
would  never  be  as  It  was ;  and  it  waa 
such  a  little  while  mnce  she  left  it^^4>aly 
four  months  I 

She  put  out  a  trembling  hand  to  Mn. 
Jones,  and  clung  to  her.  There  wap 
something  strange  in  the  atmosphere  6f 
the  house.  A  formal  melancbdiy  air 
pervaded  it.  Tim,  in  a  black  coat, 
stood  in  the  hall,  with  a  grave  Ikce^ 
holding  a  handkerchief  like  a  napkin^ 
and  flourishing  it,  as  if  he  was  keeping 
time  to  a  dead-march.  The  Major^'sown 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  to  which  he 
had  carried  her,  usually  much  littered 
with  papers  and  pipes,  was  in  fierfeet 
order.  With  a  dread  which  she  onderv 
st»>od  as  she  folt  it,  Alice  turned  to  her 
brother,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  My  dear  Alice,**  he  said,  **  oompnee 
youreelC  Notie  of  the  Fortmans  are  at 
home.  Your  husband  will  bo  buried 
ftrim  my  bouse.  You  know  Ihiit  ho  !a 
here."  With  her  old  cliH-llike  manner, 
and  a  certain  touching  dignity,  she  held 
out  her  arms  to  him. 

**  Your  poor  arm  t  "  he  -  rig 

down  beside  her.    **  We  mu  aat 

cured  at  ouctO' 

**  I  am  truly  sorry,  brother,  FoT]grf?a 
me,  but  am  I  uQt  Httcrly  puuishod  t  ^ 
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"  Toa  are,  iDdocd,  my  love;  bat  the 
punishment  of  death  cornea,  whether  we 
are  wroiijt^  or  right.  Let  thia  comfort 
yoa;  and  remember,  Umi  do  second 
episode  of  this  eort  can  occur*  Now, 
yoQ  mu^t  go  to  bed." 

**I  never,  never  ahall  forget  Tom," 
cried  Alice,  remoreefullj.  *^And  now, 
jou  cannot  know  how  food  he  was  of 
me— how  kind  1 " 

"Pihaw,*'  said  the  Major,  in  apito  of 
his  good  intentions,  and  he  was  tryiDg 
lo  fulfil  a  Christian  duty ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  any  allusion  to  Tom^s  connec- 
tion with  Alice.  He  would  not  believe 
that  it  wag  possible  for  Alice  to  have 
marritsd  that  frivolous,  pur]>o»(!leflB  mftU 
lor  any  reason  beyond  her  blind  auger 
againat  himaelt  Otherwise  his  faith  in 
her  good  aeuae  must  be  deatroyod.  She 
■aw  aomething  of  what  was  paaaiog  in 
hia  mind. 

**  Xon  cannot  thoroughly  forgive  me, 
lay  dear  brother.  Perhaps  I  ahould  not 
look  for  forgiveness,'^ 

**  fiay  no  more,  or  I  shall  certainly  be 
compelled  to  confej^  that  I  am  in  the 

WTDDg," 

When  the  Major  found  time  to  reflect, 
Imi  ooueludad  that^  if  reconciiiatiou 
witii  Alice  had  not  C4)me  through  an 
accident,  it  muist  sooner  or  later  have 
oome  Crom  a  set  purpose,  for  he  loved 
hst  better  than  any  thing  in  life ;  and, 
now  that  she  was  under  his  roof  again, 
waa  conscious  how  forlorn  and  lonesome 
he  had  l>ceu  without  her. 

**  DcAf  old  Jonea,''  said  Alice,  while 
flw  waa  being  ministered  to  in  her  own 
thamber.  *^I  own  that  I  am  grateful 
to  get  back  to  this  bachelor's  den.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  in  a  dreadful 
storm,  and  caat  ashore.'' 

**  A*  to  being  dingy,  your  room  is  all 
TigLt  and  pleasant.  The  curtains  were 
done  up  last  week;  they  came  home 
only  day  before  yesterday.  I  was 
patting  them  up  when^ — when  Mr. 
CobN*tt  brought  the  sad  newfl.'^ 

lied  at  the  preC'rainencc  of 
^tti;  II  as  in  Mrs,  Jones*  mind,  and, 

:  the  truth,  in  her  own.     Waa  it 
that  the    heart   must  be  utterly 
bfokeu   before   one's   spirit  could   be 


governed  by  sorrow,  and  abstracted 
from  all  senae  of  **  creature-comfort  I " 

^^This  is  the  strangest  world,"  she 
said  aloud.  *'  I  cannot  understand  St.  I 
almost  wish  I  was  a  fool  outright ;  then 
I  ahould  no  longer  be  perplexed." 

"  Tbat^s  wicked,  my  dear.  You  must 
improve  these  lesBona;  take  them  into 
your  heart." 

^*  I  aaid,  Jones,"  cried  Alice  loudly, 
^^  that  I  wished  to  have  no  heart,  and 
you  wish  ao,  too;  there  is  no  use  in 
having  oneJ* 

**  There,  my  dear.  You  must  have 
your  drops ;  the  doctor  said  ao," 

^*  There  comes  the  material  again,  to 
conquer  the  mind ;  but  I  am  docile. 
Then,  leave  me.  I  would  be  alone  for 
a  while.     I  have  much  to  reflect  upon." 

That  night  a  violent  snow-atorm  came 
on ;  it  dosed  the  various  avenues  of 
travel  from  and  to  the  city»  The  Port- 
mans  were  detained  in  Washington  by 
the  storm.  Tom  Portmau  waa  buried 
in  it;  Major  Holt,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
several  mutual  friends  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  They  stood  ankle-deep  in 
the  snow,  which  rioted  round  it,  and 
fell  into  its  narrow  chasm.  All  the 
emblems  wliich  testify  to  man*s  respect 
and  dread  for  the  Inevitable  end  were 
covered  with  its  white  shield.  The 
loud  wind  thundered  in  the  thick  gray 
air,  and  fell  upon  the  mounds  in  lury, 
ploughing  and  scattering  the  drifts 
piled  over  them. 

The  last  duty  over,  the  men  shook 
the  snow  from  their  hats  and  coats,  and 
jumped  into  the  carriages.  Matches 
were  passed  and  dgors  lighted,  before  a 
word  was  spoken. 

"  Rather  rough,"  aaid  one. 

"Poor  Tom,"  said  another;  "he 
was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  should  have 
been  buried  in  a  better  day," 

"  A  better-hearted  chap  never  breath- 
ed. He  waa  always  neady  to  give,  and 
to  lend." 

**  That's  so ;  he  was  his  worst  enemy." 

"  Well,  he's  gone,  he  will 

Fear  xut  tnoro  the  hc&t  o*  tho  wan, 
Nor  tho  fnrioiu  winter*!  ragei." 

And  so  Tom  Portman  wna  left  to 
eternal  silence* 
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The  snowB  of  winter  vsnkhed,  and 
spring,  with  "dewy  fingers,"  brought 
grass  and  fowers  to  hei  unforgotten 
grarea,  and  the  memory  of  Tom  Port- 
man  began  to  fade.  II is  was  a  nature 
to  leave  no  mark,  Alice  strove  to  cher- 
ish vivid  remembrances  of  him;  but 
her  mind  would  lose  its  grasp  upon  the 
past,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in 
spite  of  her  effort;  he  faded  in  her 
memory  like  a  photograph  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light ;  one  outline  ran  Into 
another,  and  the  whole  relation  grew 
vague  and  misty. 

It  was  humiiiating  to  her  sense  of 
fidelity  that  her  afTection  should  die  so 
easy  and  so  naturally.  The  tradidona 
of  widowhood  were  contradicted  in 
hjenelf.  Her  aspirationB  ehould  be  to- 
wards a  conventual  lile,  in  which  she 
might  sacrifice  all  personality  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  or,  if  she  couhl  not  be 
situated  so  as  to  perform  good  works, 
she  should  at  least  give  herself  up  to 
meditation  upon  unearthly  things. 
However^  if  sbo  could  nut  shape  her 
inward  mind,  she  would  her  outward 
acts ;  and  she  dctermiocd  to  wear  bom- 
bazine always,  and  live  a  twilight  exist- 
ence. In  due  time  Major  Holt  obtained 
some  inkliug  of  her  condition,  and  he 
watched  her  closely.  He  saw  hor  bloom 
return ;  one  by  one  her  pretty,  wilful, 
girlish  ways  came  back ;  her  naturally 
high  spirits  appeared  now  and  then,  for 
which  she  imposed  penaoce  upon  her- 
self. But,  with  aU  this,  he  was  aware 
of  an  improvement  in  her  character  in 
a  hundred  ways.  She  behaved  with 
a  consideration  for  himself,  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  the  scrvauts— for  she  scarcely  saw 
any  body  else — that  often  touched  and 
surprised  him.  Perhaps  tlie  short  and 
fatal  experiment  of  her  nmrriage  had 
produced  with  her  the  result,  which 
with  others  only  came  with  the  trAin* 
iug  and  e xpcriences  of  y eare*  He  hoped 
so,  and  finally  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he 
confided  his  opinions  to  Mr,  Cobbett, 
whom  he  sometimes  root  outside  Ids 
own  walls. 

**  I  confidently  expect,"  he  remarked, 
**  that  Alice  will  return  to  society,  a 
ottgnificent,  noble  woman/* 


*'  I  trust,''  replied  Mr,  Cobbett,  «  that 
you  will  not  find  it  too  great  an  expeo* 
tation,''  and  he  changed  the  subject 

But  the  remark  of  Major  Holt  set  Kr. 
Cobbett  thinking.  No  cx>nimunicaiioQ 
bad  passed  between  himself  and  Alice 
since  the  night  of  the  fire,  excepting  on 
two  occasions.  Upon  her  recovtry,  aho 
wrote  him  a  note  of  thanks ;  which  be^ 
considering  it  very  formal,  replied  in 
the  same  tone,  but  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  internal  irritation.  A  stridlj 
conventional  man  himself,  to  all  appear* 
ance,  he  demised  convention,  and  railed 
againat  it,  when  put  in  practice  agBiasi 
bis  feelings.  The  second  occasion,  was 
his  meeting  with  Alice  at  Major  Uolt^a 
house.  She  happened  to  be  in  the 
Majorca  room,  when  he  was  ushered 
there ;  a  few  cold  words  were  exchanged, 
and  Alice  withdrew.  Mr.  CobbeU  liad 
felt  constrained  to  keep  away  ever  since; 
The  time  must  come,  of  course,  when 
Alice  would  reappear  in  society,  aod^ 
as  they  were  in  the  same  set^  froqueat 
meetings  must  occur.  How  should  he 
treat  her  ?  How  would  she  treat  him  f 
He  could  answer  the  last  question  only. 
With  disdain  she  would  treat  bim ;  the 
supposed  herself  under  obligation  to 
him  for  saving  her  life,  and  the  oblig»- 
tion  was  an  irksome  one.  He  bad  halt 
a  mind  to  go  to  Europe,  and  so  ipai# 
her  the  sight  of  his  croditoraliip.  N«y 
he  would  wait  till  he  could  see  for  him* 
self  the  wonderful  change  the  Major 
had  hinted  at. 

Alice  remained  in  spite  of  the  M^or^ 
wishes,  determined  to  live  a  &ecludtd 
life.  At  midsummer  she  asked  him  t^ 
allow  her  to  go  with  Mrs.  Jones  to  aooid 
retired  village,  and  «pend  a  few  weeka. 
He  consented  ;  and,  once  away,  shc!  poet^ 
poned  her  return  from  week  to  week^ 
The  leaves  began  to  fftU  before  ahc  waa 
induced  to  go  back.  From  that  time^ 
whether  she  missed  the  freedom  of  the 
coujitry,  her  walks  and  drives^  and  out- 
of-duore  life,  or  whether  she  hmged  to 
go  elsewhere,  she  grtw  njstlrttt,  and 
listless.  Btill  ah**  refuw^d  tn  «j't  upon 
the  Mnjufs  - 
open  her  do 
the  visits  of  her  in  ends. 


aDK2nr8  Will  Hapf 


"Who  are  dying  to  aee  me,  of 
oonne," 

**  It  ifl  very  good  of  them  to  remem- 
ber you  at  ali     How  many  cords  bftTe 
be«n  left  here  this  week  ?  ^' 
_  *'  Several" 

^A  dozen,  at  least.    They  are  hints 

^yotl,  that  you  should  now  give  and 
receive  invitations.  The  Iaw  of  society 
ii '  gi  vc  and  take ' — dinners  and  parties." 

**My  dear  brother,  you  detest  soci- 
ety." 

'^Certainly  I  do— we  all  do;  but 
wkat  dif&rence  does  that  make  to  our 
obligations  ? " 

**  Dear  Miss  Alice/*  said  Mrs,  Jones  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  **  are  you  not 
going  to  Mrs.  Seminole^s  party  to-mor- 
row night  ? " 

*'  Why  should  I  take  up  again  that 
mighty  warrior  in  society  ?  ** 

*^  Major  Holt  wishes  you  to  go.  You 
tfy  to  please  so  much,  why  not  add  this 
lacrtlice !  When  do  you  mean  to  wear 
that  beautiful  ash-colored  silkf  It  is 
made  like  an  evening  dress.^^ 

♦*  At  home." 

**  Tulle  trimming  and  tobacco-smoke 
do  not  go  well  together," 

Alice  laughed,  and  called  Mrs.  Jones 
an  absurd  old  woman;  but  the  color 
had  deepened  in  her  handsome  face. 

•*Ah,"  continued  Mrs.  Jonea,  *'I 
^uld  like  to  see  our  parlors  opened 
once  more.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
moths  are  devouring  the  carpets  and 
the  curtains,  and  that  if  ever  we  begin 
to  use  them  again^  they  wiU  drop  to 
piece*." 

**  Would  you  like  to  see  mc  try  on 
that  dress  ?  "  asked  Alice,  with  the  look 
of  a  criminal,  which  Mrs.  Jones  pre- 
tended not  to  see. 

**To*morrow  evening  I  should  be 
pl(Nhsed  to  see  it  on." 

**  Ob,  no ;  now,  I  mean/* 

"  Well,  if  it  suits  you  beat,  certainly," 

Alice    put   it    on,   and    Mn.    Jones 

gfgcd  her  to  show  herself  to  the 
jor.  She  ran  down-stAirs,  and  stood 
Idehim. 

*By  George!"  ho  said,  "you  look 
stunning.  By  the  way,  I  was  going  to 
try  to  hire  you  to  eo  with 


you  to  go  with  me  to  Mns.     will  go  to  one.* 


SeminoIe^s.  I  bought  the«e  for  you; 
will  you  go  and  wear  them  t  PcarU — 
can  you  resist  them  ? " 

"  Lovely  I  At  any  rate,  I  will  not 
resist  them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
had  already  become  weak  enough  to 
offer  to  go." 

"  That  is  well." 

When  Alice,  perfectly  dreseetl,  her 
arm  within  her  brother's,  entered  Mrs* 
8eminole*8  brilliant,  buzzing  rooms,  he 
felt  her  shrink  as  if  she  would  retreat. 
He  pressed  her  wrist  tightly,  and  whis- 
pered, 

"Courage;  ain*t  you  the  biggest 
Beauty  here?  What  other  weapon 
would  you  have  ? " 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  stood  beside  Mrs, 
Beminole,  would  have  agre^^d  with  the 
Majorca  remark  if  ho  bad  heard  iU 
Alice  was  certainly  very  handsome. 

"  How  confoundedly  self- possessed 
she  looks,"  he  thought.  "  /  feel  as  if 
the  blood  had  ftown  to  my  face  at  the 
sight  of  her." 

He  was  mistaken.  8he  was  startled 
at  his  sudden  vision. 

**  So  ftftttered,  Mrs.  Fortman,"  said 
Mrs.  Seminole,  "  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  you  here." 

"  So  very  happy  to  meet  you  once 
more,  Mrs.  Beminole.  You  know  that  I 
have  been  out  of  town  for  a  long  time 
— in  the  country," 

Here  Alice  looked  at  Mr.  Cobbttt, 
and  bowed,  very  pale,  but  still  wearing 
the  same  wonderfully  possessed  air* 
Major  Holt  observed  the  bow,  and  com- 
mented to  himself  on  the  striking  char- 
acteristic which  all  women  owned— that 
of  the  humbug.     , 

"Why,  there's  Cobbett!"  he  said 
cunningly ;  "  let  us  make  a  move  to- 
wards him.  I'll  bring  you  a  seat  pres- 
ently." 

Still  more  cunningly,  as  he  belicvecl, 
he  left  Alice  near  Mr.  Cobbett,  with  the 
intention  of  not  returning  at  once,  and 
strolled  away. 

**  Allow  me  to  bring  you  a  chair," 
said  Mr.  Cobbett 

**  If  you  please,  or,  rather,  as  we  are 
near  Mrs.  Seminole,  who  must  stand,  I 
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"  The  sofa  by  the  window — will  you 
take  it  9'' 

Though  she  saw  it  was  deserted,  for 
the  moment,  she  went  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  seated  himself  upon  it  also. 
They  were  silent.  80  near  each  other 
once  more,  that  their  thoughts  rushed 
back  to  the  fearful  time  when  they  were 
alone  in  danger,  darkness,  and  suffer- 
ing! Now  a  new  and  overwhelming 
emotion  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
strongly  enough  to  make  them  oblivious 
to  the  lights,  the  music,  and  the  tide  of 
conversation  a  little  way  from  them. 
And  still  they  had  not  spoken.  There 
was  no  chance  to  speak  the  next  mo- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Seminole  approached 
with  a  gentleman — whom  Mr.  Cobbett 
pronounced,  between  his  teeth,  the  most 
consummate  puppy  under  heaven — and 
introduced  him  to  her.  Mr.  Cobbett 
was  obliged  to  vacate  his  post,  and 
Alice  was  surrounded  as  she  deserved 
to  be.  Mis.  Seminole  declared  she  was 
the  success  of  the  evening.  As  Alice 
grew  rosy  and  affable,  naturally  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  admiration  which 
surrounded  her,  Mr.  Cobbett  grew  pale 
and  stem,  and  thought  her  heartless. 
Neither  lost  sight  of  the  other  for  an 
instant.  He  was  growing  obstinate 
every  moment,  she  thought;  a  hard 
man  he  always  was.  ,A  slight  firown 
appeared  between  her  eyebrows  which 
frightened  a  youth  who  had  approached 
her  with  the  intention  of  leading  her 
to  the  Carman.  Somehow — owing  to 
the  mazes  of  the  Qerman,  probably — 
Alice  was  once  more  left  alone,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  stood  before  her  again. 

"May  I  take  you  into  supper?"  he 
asked  in  a  peremptory  voice. 

"  Supper  has  not  been  announced." 

**  But  it  will  be." 

She  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a  care- 
less air,  and  drew  an  album  towards 
her,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 


He  stood  in  the  same  rigid  attitude  till 
she  made  a  slight  motion,  which  he 
construed  as  an  overture.  He  took  a 
chair  beside  her;  the  album  was  pushed 
gently  near  him,  and,  like  children,  they 
looked  at  every  picture  in  it.  No  com- 
ment was  made  upon  them.  At  last  he 
closed  the  album  with  a  snap,  which 
made  her  start. 

"  Alice,"  he  whispered  in  a  iaat  of 
entreaty. 

"  Sirs.  Seminole  is  coming,"  she  an* 
swered. 

"Have  you  not  heard  supper  an* 
nounced?"  said  that  lady.  "I  come 
myself  in  search  of  you." 

He  immediately  offered  his  arm  to 
Alice,  and  went  across  the  hall  into  the 
supper-room. 

"  What  a  crush ! " 

"Let  us  find  some  retreat.  I  know 
the  windows  are  deep." 

They  struggled  through  the  jam,  got 
away  from  the  table,  and  found  a  resting 
place  between  a  bird-cage  and  a  cabinet 

"  What  shall  I  bring  you  f  "  demand- 
ed Mr.  Cobbett. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first 
time;  he  saw  they  were  filled  with  a 
heavenly  light,  and  he  trembled. 

"I  shall  bring  you  what  I  choose, 
then,"  he  continued,  and  disappeared, 
returning  in  a  moment  with  two  giaases 
of  champagne. 

"  Will  you  drink  a  toast  with  me  I " 
he  asked. 

She  pulled  her  glove  off,  and  he  saw 
a  scar  on  her  white  hand. 

"  The  toast,"  she  begged. 

"Oh,  Alice,  don't  let  me  see  your 
hand,  or  I  must  kiss  it." 

"  The  toast,"  she  repeated. 

"  To  you,  as  my  wife." 

"  To  you,  as  my  husband." 

Every  drop  of  the  champagne  was 
drained,  and  then  they  went  to  ask  the 
consent  of  M^jor  Holt. 


BE8UMPTI0N. 


^  KAUtOUfi  BETirBSK  A  FLAT  AJTD  ▲  MAK  WHO  KNOWB  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 


,_  6k 


^J*A»f,  I  beg  your  pardon— I  am  a 
igcr  in  these  parts — I  beard  j^ou 
Sftjtng  to  your  friend  yonder,  that  the 
Government  and  tbe  Banks  ought  to 
^^fomnoeJ*  I  don^  quite  understand 
Uieterou 

Sharrp.  Resume?  Why,  to  resume 
is  to  pay  spceie, 

I^i^t,     Ah,  yes ;  but  U  tshom  f 

Shtirp.  To  their  creditors,  to  be  sore 
— ^the  biH-holders  and  depositors. 

FlaL    Yes — well— and  for  wIuU  f 

Sharp.    For  their  bilk  and  deposits. 

^ht,    I  hope  you  will  excuse  a  etran- 
ignorance  of  these  matters ;  but  is 
Qot  this  specie,  just  now,  worth  a  pre- 
mium? 

Sharps  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  Urge  pre- 
m^inm* 

FktU  And  would  the  CktYemmeDi 
and  tha  Banks  pay  it  oat  at  par  Y 

Sharp,  Certainly  tbey  would«  They 
Could  not  pay  it  otherwise. 

FLU.     Then  I  presume  that  the  biil- 
Jbolders  and  depoaitors  would  M  the 
aa  fast  as  they  drew  it  t 
tAarp.    No  doubt  they  wouid. 

\FlaL  Of  course,  then,  ejery  man 
Would  get  all  be  could,  and  sell  it  aa 
soon  as  he  got  it  f 

Sharp,    No  doubt. 

Flat.  And  the  purchaaera  of  this 
apccie— what  would  they  do  with  it  t 

Sharp,     Ship  it  to  Europe. 

Fiat,  But  this  proce^is  would  soon 
idiauat  all  the  specie  held  by  the  Gor- 
ttmneot  and  the  Banks  ? 

Sharp.     No  doubt* 

Flai,     And  when  their  specie  was  all 
e,  wimt  would  tbey  do  then  I 

Shnrp,  Why,  really,  I  —  I  suppose 
they  would  suspend  again. 

Flat.  And  perhaps  not  be  much  bet- 
ter oif  than  they  were  before  f 

Sh^rp,  They  would  at  least  show 
that  they  reapected  their  promises. 

FhL  So  far  as  thoy  could,  yes.  But 
It  really  strikes  me  that  nobody  would 
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baye  boen  the  gainers  in  such  a  case, 
except  those  who  got  the  specie  and 
sold  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suppose 
a  case?  How  would  the  bill-holders 
and  depositors  do,  if  specie  was  nai 
worth  a  premium  ? 

Sharp,  In  tliat  case  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  to  draw  it  out. 

Flat,  Ah ;  then,  when  the  Banks  are 
able  to  cmitinn^  to  pay  specie*  nobody 
wants  them  to  pay  it;  but  when  they 
cannot  bo  continue,  CTery  body  wants 
tbem  to  pay  it  f 

Sharp,    Precisely  so. 

Flat,  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
can  never  pay  specie,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  so  long  as  specie  ia 
worth  a  premium  in  the  market  I 

Sharp.    Of  course,  they  cannot. 

FlaL  In  other  words,  then,  the  pay- 
ing of  specie  depends  on  the  market 
value  of  specie;  and  its  payment  can« 
not  be  permanently  resumed  until  its 
value  is  just  par  ? 

&iarp.    That  is  so. 

Flat.  Can  Congress  by  legislation, 
or  the  Government  and  the  Banks  by 
any  concert  of  action,  force  down  the 
mai4cot  price  of  specie  ? 

Sharp,  If  they  can,  they  have  ntit 
yet  discovered  the  way  to  do  it. 

Fht,  Is  not  specie,  when  its  price 
is  above  par,  a  commodity,  rather  thaa 
money — aa  much  so  as  cotton  or  flour  ? 

Sharp,  Commercially  speaking,  I 
suppose  it  is. 

Flat  Can  legislation  force  down  tbe 
price  of  flour  or  cotton  ? 

Sharp,    I  rather  think  not  I 

Flat,  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  your  patience  in  answering 
so  many  of  my  questions.  But  your 
answers  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion  : 
namely,  that  while  it  is  important  that 
tbe  trade  and  general  business  of  the 
country  should  settle  down  into  their 
ordinary  channels;  and  that  whenever 
tbey  do  so,  specie  vrOl  find  its  proper 
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level  in  commoii  with  all  otber  com- 
moditicB ;  yet,  in  the  interim^  tbe  price 
of  specie  is — as  it  always  is  and  always 
will  bc^ — subject  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively to  tlie  laws  of  trade.  Whenever 
those  laws — which  are  *^ higher"  than 
any  legislative  enactments^^w^ie  specie 
worth  par  and  no  morci  it  will  he  worth 
par  and  no  more. 

In  the  meantime^  all  the  fuss  that  is 
made  in  Congress  and  in  the  newspapers 
about  expediting^  or  compelling,  or  in 
any  way  bringing  about,  "  resumption," 
Is  superlative  twaddle.  "  Resump- 
tion "  can  never  be  an  indc-pendent  and 
affirmative  act.     The  Banks  can  pay 


specie  when  specie  is  at  par  and  when 
nobody  wants  it ;  and  they  can  pay  it 
at  no  other  time  and  on  no  other  con- 
dition. The  ability  to  *^  resume,^ — 
which  is  coincident  with  the  fact  that 
specie  in  its  own  time  and  in  its  own 
way  shall  have  fallen  to  par— is  of  vital 
importance  in  this  respect :  that  it  bdi- 
cates  a  healthy  state  of  trade.  Bui 
**  resimiption/*  in  itself  considcrwl,  is 
of  no  more  intrinsic  importance  than  a 
weathercock  on  one  of  our  frtecplta: 
each,  in  its  place,  shows  how  the  wind 
blows ;  and  the  mnd  is  the  main  thini^ 
— not  the  finger  that  points  out  itk 
direction. 


m  HE  MR,  THOM.  WHITK 


Mn.  TuouAB  White,  when  he  indited 
his  little  sermon,  should  have  chosen  for 
his  text  those  words  of  the  immortal 
Williams ;  **  A  young  man  married  is  a 
man  that's  marred."  It  is  very  evi- 
dent  that  he  considers  woman  as  an 
inferior  being,  whom  he  graciously  per- 
mits to  get  along  as  beat  she  can,  pro- 
vided she  does  not  interfere  with  him* 

"In  bis  biiithi  imdlftooc  and  collatcml  light 
Must  ibc  be  comforted,  not  in  bis  •phere." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  that 
famous  Ithtiriel  spear,  of  which  we  hear 
60  often,  were  to  touch  Bir.  White*s 
little  eermon,  it  would  collapse  into  a 
very  small  piece  of  paper,  bearing  on 
its  face,  in  the  largest  possible  charac- 
ters, this  one  word :  **  Belfishneaa/^  I 
fear  me  that  the  little  dinners  at  Del- 
monico'a,  the  theatres  and  operas^  the 
choice  wines  and  Havanas,  the  tastes, 
the  wants,  the  indulgences,  not  to  men- 
tion the  "  mother  who  is  poor  "^ — an 
expensive  luxury  in  which  all  young 
men  are  not  called  upon  to  indulge — are 
quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Whitens 
second  nuptials,  as  the  extravagance  or 
incapacity  of  the  sex  itself.  He  ac' 
knowledges  to  a  **  first," — Heaven  rest 
her  soul ! — who  was  **  removed,"  to  use 


his  own  feeling  expression,  some  time 
ago.  We  are  to  conclude,  then,  that 
matrimony  was  a  crime  of  Mr.  White's 
salad  days,  when  he  was  a  good  deal 
greener  than  he  is  now  ;  one  of  his  wild 
oats,  which  he  sowed  and  reaped — ^s-haU 
we  say,  perhaps  thrashed  T — before  he 
had  formed  his  present  idea  of  the  do-^ 
generacy  of  woman  and  the  inexp 
ency  of  marriage, — marriage^  whichi* 
according  to  Mr.  White,  is  not  made 
for  man,  but  is  the  one  destiny  mod 
sphere  of  woman. 

As  the  eloquent  sermonixer   dcyoteR 
the  first  half  of  his  discourse  to  proving 
that  no  man  can  or  should  marr>%  and 
the  second  to  insisting  that  no  woman 
can  or  should  do  any  thing  else,  the 
attentive  reader   becomes  slightly  h^  ^ 
wildered  as  he  approaches  the  end  ( 
the  sermon,  and  is  rather  doubtAil  wli 
and  where  he  ought  to  sjiy  *^Amen.' 
If  men  ought  not  to  marry,  and  M'omcit^ 
ought,  what  is  to  be  done  1  considering 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage  ns 
well  as  a  quarrel.     Is  Providence   ex* 
pec  ted  to  favor  the  sex  with  a  8p<^Ia 
dispensation  in  the  form  of  iTi«»rriH?(9 
aide  angels,  or  other  c» ' 
or  are  men,  after  having  t  it] 

as  long  as  they  choose,  gracionsly  to 
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to  BiiGrifice  themflelves  at  the 
llat  woman  miiy  be  regenerated  ? 
Iieadfl  of  Mr,  White's  sermon  are 
^  these.      In    the   firat   diyisioD, 

are  extravagant  2.  Wo 
icient,  3»  Women  are  self- 
!  Women  are  only  amiable  out- 
the  family  circle.  5.  Women 
pcenary  and  cnvioua.  Therefore, 
,  ahoold  marry,  if  he  can  help  it. 
p  second  division,  thuB : 
bmen  are  different  from  men. 
aen  can  be  mothers;  and,  as 
Ihe  only  thing  which  a  man  can- 
maternity  is  essentially  woman's 
3.  Women  are  perpetual  inva- 
Women  can  be  aa  handsome  as 
[loose ;  therefore^  every  woman 
to  make  herself  as  fascinatiog  as 
e*  and  marry, 

llr.  White's  premises  all  correct  t 
wotnan  extravagant,  mercenary, 
tnt,  selfish,  nnamiable  t  Does 
iroman  insist  on  ten  thousand 
^year»  and  the  same  sum  for  a 
Mi  to  start  with  ?  Short-sighted 
It  to  reflect  that  the  more  trou^ 
I  wife  has,  the  longer  it  will  be 
he  has  to  buy  her  any  thing; 
it,  if  he  gets  a  wardrobe  with 
3e  calculated  to  last  her,  in  all 
J  particulars,  a  year  or  two,  he 
de  at  least  so  much  out  of  his 
tther'iu-law,  whether  that  wor- 
does  any  thing  more  for  his 
'  or  not^  But  that  Mr.  White 
the  young  women  of  the  pres- 
aocusing  them  of  reckless 
is  certain.  If  fathers  and 
Is  give  them  no  idea  of  tlie  state 
^  finances,  but  allow  them  to 
the  paternal  purse  as  inex* 
ie,  of  coarse  they  will  spend  all 
get.  And  I  am  almost  per- 
^ihat  this  is  ooe  of  the  i)oints  in 
thjey  resemble  their  lord  and 
man.  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
naldn't  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
thousand  a-year,  if  he  could 
I  liave  yet  to  behold  the  lofty 
ho  refused  to  spend  ten  thou- 
en  ho  had  an  opportunity,  and 
I  modestly  on  eight  hundred. 


But  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who 
would  rcflise  to  economize  if  she  were 
frankly  and  kindly  told  it  was  really 
necessary,  ual^u—maTk  the  exception — 
she  foimd  out  that  all  the  economy  was 
to  be  done  by  the  wife,  and  all  the 
spending  by  the  husband.  And  I  have 
kno^Ti,  and  do  know,  countless  young 
ladies,  who  have  left  elegant  homes, 
without  a  murmur,  for  love^  not  in  a 
cottage,  alas  I  but  in  a  boarding-house ; 
who  have  resigned  the  delights  of  a 
wedding-tour— yes,  and  have  even  relin- 
quished a  trou$geau— for  the  sake  of  the 
young  husband's  purse.  I  think  that 
women  in  general  c^re  more  for  love 
than  they  do  for  laces,  and  would  will- 
ingly sacrifice  their  diamonds,  to  be 
assured  of  devotion.  It  is  a  woman's 
Paradise  to  sacrifice  herself  for  those 
she  loves,  and  to  that  heaven,  at  least, 
man  is  ever  ready  to  fling  open  the  gates 
for  her. 

Kot  content  with  accusing  the  sex  of 
extravagance,  Mr.  White  assaults  them 
on  the  score  of  their  general  inefficiency, 
their  total  ignorance  of  their  own  busi- 
ness— i,  e.,  the  proper  ordering  of  their 
households— and  holds  up  to  them  Man 
as  the  great  exemplar;  Jfan,  who,  he 
says,  has  to  see  to  his  own  business  day 
and  night ;  to  watch  over  his  clerks,  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men ;  to 
give  directions  here  and  there  again 
and  again;  to  work,  and  watch,  and 
worry,  &c.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
with  what  sereoe  self-abnegation  Mr, 
Wiito  manages  hk  affairs,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  are  many  mercan- 
tile establishments  where  the  head  con- 
siders it  hia  business  first  to  teach  his 
men  w^hat  to  do,  and  then  stand  over 
every  separate  piece  of  work  and  see 
that  they  do  it.  I  am  really  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  the  generality  of  clerks 
were  as  stupid  and  ineflScient  as  the 
generality  of  house-servants,  business- 
men would  find  the  capacity  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment In  such  emergencies,  per- 
haps even  the  masculine  brow  might 
be  ruffied,  and  even  the  dulcet  tones  of 
the  musculine  Toice  vibrate  with  occa- 
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stooal  harahness.  Did  jou  neyer  see, 
Mr.  TliomEua  Wliite^  In  the  whole  coutse 
of  your  mundane  experience,  a  father 
of  a  faniilj,  grouty  and  grumpy  and 
grim  to  his  cherished  wife  and  daugh- 
tem,  as  they  sit  in  the  evening  by  the 
cheerful  doraestic  register  —  did  you 
never  aee  such  an  one,  I  say,  venting 
upon  their  innocent  heacis  the  ill-humora 
of  the  day,  the  fall  of  stocks  that  should 
have  riflCD,  the  riae  of  others  that  should 
have  gone  down^  tlie  peccadilloes  of 
clerkB)  the  snubs  of  his  superiors,  the 
croeaeB  of  fortune  generally  f  Have 
you  never  seen  such  an  one,  I  say  f  I 
hesitate  to  declare  that  I  have,  lest  every 
marrie<l  man  I  know  whisper  to  him- 
self, '*  Thou  art  the  man ;  "  but  I  appeal 
to  you,  O  preacher  1  And  have  you 
never  seen  the  same  man,  when,  per* 
chance,  hia  friend  Dives  may  havo 
entered  the  parlor,  how  the  grouty, 
grumpy,  and  grim  coimteimnce  becomca 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  the  whole  man 
i%  as  it  were,  transfigured  f  Penshanoo 
I  dreamed  it,  but  methinks  I  have  seen 
thia  yifflon.  An  argummtum  ad  honii- 
nem  ia  not,  I  am  aware,  w^orth  much; 
but  in  tbe  pret^tmt  ease^  can  woman  do 
better  than  illustrate  from  her  great 
exemplar  ?  *^  Whatever  (man)  is,  is 
right,"  and  no  well-conducted  woman 
would  dream  of  disputing  the  great 
moral  law  that  underUea  the  very  foun- 
dations of  her  flodal  existence. 

Having  thus  allotted  to  woman  most 
of  th«  seven  deadly  eins,  having  demon- 
strated luddly  and  conclusively  that 
matrimony  is  sure  to  be  the  ruin  at  once 
of  man^a  peace  and  purse,  Mr.  White 
proceeds  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most 
felicitous  manner,  that  every  woman 
may  and  must  marry.  He  shows  us 
that  the  whole  male  sex  revolt  at  the 
idea  —  never  mind ;  he  demonstrates 
that  in  all  large  cities  there  is  a  fearful 
surplus  of  spinsters — never  mind;  not 
even  though  you  live  in  New  York,  and 
are  told  that  there  are  already  38,066 
women  there  shut  out  forever  from  their 
sphere  because  there  is  not  even  the 
itimulaerum  of  a  man  to  divide  among 
thcm^that  ia  of  no  consequence;  what 
ia  of  consequenca  ia,  that,  to  oae  hia 


ovm  eloquent  words,  you  should  ^  staod 
by  your  homes,  stand  by  your  huabjindj^ 
stand  by  your  children  I  '*  In  vain  you 
shout  that  you  have  not  got  any;  tbt 
energetic  preacher,  wrapped,  like  Napo- 
leon, in  the  mantle  of  his  own  original* 
ity,  still  replies,  '^  Stand  fast  1  stand 
forever ! "  He  refuses  to  believe  in 
woman  as  other  than  wife  and  mother^ 
and  declares  that  ^^  a  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic, loving,  industriou»,  capable,  do- 
ing, intelligent,  handsome  young  woman 
can  marry  whom  she  pleasea.^^  I  should 
hope  so  !  All  the  cardinal  virtuca,  with 
beauty  thrown  in  1  The  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  a  man  whom  8iich  a 
woman  would  please  to  marry*  And 
he  further  asserts  that  women  make 
themselves  any  thing  they  detrrmine  to 
be,  in  the  way  of  charms  and  fascina- 
tions. But  as  to  all  other  oceupaUoGs^ 
except  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
he  says,  in  effect,  Let  them  compete 
with  man  if  they  can;  but  wo  knoi 
tbeiy  ean^t  Woman  is  eupreme 
efutrnier  and  as  ^«r,  says  Mr.  The 
White,  but  it  in  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
l^rovidence  for  her  to  be  a  blacksmitil 
or  a  ploughman.  I  am  not  aware  that 
even  *' Miss  Anthony  or  Mrs.  Train** 
ever  advocated  either  of  these  employ* 
ments  for  women;  but  Mr.  White  do- 
claros,  that  if  they  wi^h  b)  plunge  into 
politics  or  trade,  they  are  quant'lliDg 
with  God,  and  Ec  will  puni^  them* 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  Mr. 
Thomas  MThite  does  not  pretend  to  say 
how.  He  **  insists"  upon  queenly 
mothers,  and  royal  families,  and  per- 
fect homes,  but  he  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  necessity  of  kingly  mtu,  to 
correspond  with  his  perfect  womf^Q. 
The  utmost  that  he  can  ^ay  o 

man  who  is  married  to  hia  1  d 

is  this :  *^  He  knows  what  heaven  is ;  he 
never  despairs ;  his  soul  never  dlta;  h9 
never  gets  dnmk  ;Qr,^'he  d&m  ** — wmA 
the  if,  oh,  queens  I—**  or,  if  he  doea^  Im 
is  an  eternal  fool.'*  And  Iturtlier:  •*! 
would  suggest  that  you  fit  yuuTvdf  hi 
every  possible  way  to  be  charmrr,  Icvtx, 
and  Inya]  wife  and  mother ;  for  Uicd 
your  day  will  surely  come,  your  day  of 
glory   aad    blaesedneH.^'      Aller   Mr. 
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Wlilte^d  ecsm^^KstuTo  of  a  perfect 
marriage  as  given  abore^  he  need  appre- 
hend DO  lack  of  lovely  women  eager  to 
tnun  themaelvea  as  help-meets  to  the 
angelio  being  be  portra^rs. 

I  think,  if  Mr*  White  were  to  make 
111  inr^mries  about  the  relative  en- 
Qce  of  men  and  women,  he  would 
i  that  the  inferiority  was  not  on  the 
lie  side.  That  woman  ia  n^£  a  per* 
pctual  invalid — a  dogma  for  which  we 
may  tlmnk  the  French  aentimcntaliat, 
Miehelct — is  well  proved  by  the  amount 
of  steady  and  uninterrupted  labor  which 
tromen  perform  all  over  the  world. 
D'  1  pplica  the  place  of  strength, 

ft! I  -  iituesa  and  flexibility  of  their 

muficies  give  them  an  advantage  over 
men  in  every  thing  but  brute  force. 
And  if  all  tlie  men  who  arc  doing  wo* 
mcn^fl  work  in  the  world^  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores,  the  haberdashera^  the 
hghtcT  manufactures,  the  schools,  &a, 
were  to  relinquish  their  positions  to 
their  rightful  o^vners,  I  think  there 
would  bo  very  little  clamor  among 
women  for  men's  work*  They  are  de- 
manding  their  ottn  work,  not  yours, 
which  you  have  wrongfully  monopo- 
lised, Charles  Reade  says  there  are  but 
two  paths  open  to  women^ wedlock 
and  watcrcolors ;  Mr.  White  would  shut 
off  the  Latter.  Women  cannot  compete 
with  men,  because  the  few  occupations 
thftt  are  open  to  them  are  ao  over-crowd- 
ed that  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  de* 
maud  ;  and  their  lord  and  master  takes 
advantjige  of  their  helpless  condition 
to  pay  them  half  the  wages  of  a  man, 
au  equal   araount  of  \vurk»    It  ia 

tlei«  to  talk  about  various  fields  of 

labor  Ixing  theirs,  which  are  already 
monopolized  by  men.  Let  men  relin- 
^niah  to-morrow  the  selling  of  needles 
and  thread,  corB4»ts  and  crinoline,  for 
instance,  and  there  would  be  few  com- 

tinta,  I  am  convinced,  of  the  ineffi- 
f  of  the  women  who  could  supply 

elr  placp^.  While  men  persist  in 
ooeupying  woman^d  sphere,  they  need 


not  grumble  if  she,  in  return,  demands 
a  small  share  of  theirs.  Let  them  cast 
the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  before 
they  insist  upon  extracting  the  moto 
f^om  hers. 

Men  have  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
world  from  the  beginning,  and  woman 
is  very  much  what  tbey  have  made  her 
They  have  extolled  beauty  above  all 
things,  and  she  has  tried  her  best  to  be 
beautiful;  if  being  beautiful  costa 
money,  it  is  not  hex  fault.  They  have 
praised  the  charms  of  sweet  simplicity 
and  iimoecnce,  and  she  has  done  her 
best  not  to  know  any  thing.  They 
have  shrieked  in  holy  horror  at  learned 
women,  and  she  has  tried  hare)  to  be  aa 
ignorant  as  her  lord.  They  have  lauded 
above  all  things  submission  and  wifely 
obedience,  and  she  has  become  a  very 
spaniel,  ready  to  lick  the  hand  which 
strikes  her.  "  But  woman  is  not  unde- 
veloped man,  but  divejae,"  and  tlie  re- 
action has  begun.  Dependence,  igno- 
rance, submission,  are  the  portion  of 
slaves,  not  of  a  being  of  finer  nerve, 
and  warmer  heart,  and  purer  soul  than 
man  himt^elf.  If  man  and  woman  are 
the  two  halves  of  the  perfect  being, 
why,  then  give  both  halves  a  fair 
chance ;  don*t  tie  the  woman's  feet,  and 
then  say  she  cannot  run.  If  men  were 
better,  and  purer,  and  nobler;  if  they 
demanded  of  woman  the  highest  and 
loftiest  development  of  her  character, 
and  made  themselves  worthy  of  her  at 
her  best,  we  should  see  ft^^wer  pretty, 
extravagant  dolls,  and  more  of  those 
noble  beings  fitted  "to  warn,  to  com- 
fort, and  command.^ ^ 

*♦  For  the  could  lori?,  tho«j  of  a  dcclan?, 
Were  but  meti  noblor  than  thef  aro. 

*'  Ea^trlj  imoo  ber  igndom  ken 
Wiu  tuniod  upon  Ulo  boos  of  men ; 
Dut  light  the  DCMioui  risjige  grew — 
She  looked^  and  smiled,  and  isw  them  throngfh. 

^  Our  protty  bou!i«  out  fltnitticg  wittp 
Oar  taborod  puny  jHUMion^f^Ut — 
Ah,  may  aho  scorn  them  stllU  tUl  we 
Scom  them  rs  bitterly  u  f«bo  ( ** 
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WITH  A  POBTBIIT  ArTSB  AN  QSIQUTAL  DAAWIXO  OT  THOU  AS  KASf. 

We  arc  sure  of  plcafling  mo«t  of  our  renders  bj  giving  them  Hr,  Kast'e  poDuil'i 
Plvmoutli  Pulpit*  ADi]  ita  occupant  Mr.  Beeober  is  one  of  ft  half-dozen  men 
long  to  the  whole  couDtry  ;  who  are  not  shut  in  by  any  linos  of  creed  or  pariyj  and  whose 
lilt  ions  ar^  looked  for  with  iDterest  on  every  occfmion  when  the  public  mind  U  stirred  bj 
iportant  questions,  involving  the  morals  of  politics.  His  life,  useful  and  rich  in  iDllticnee, 
it  bus  been,  hos  not,  however,  been  an  erentful  one.  The  son  of  the  Rcf.  Lyman  Beeches, 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24 tb,  1813  ;  was  educated  at  Amberet  College,  UiBi., 
enco  he  graduated  in  1834^  and  aHerward  studied  theology  at  the  Lane  Seminary,  in  Clnda«> 
ti,  uoder  the  direction  of  his  father,  wbo  waa  the  president  of  that  instiCutlon.  Ilia  fiivt 
ii£try  wan  at  Lawrencebarg^  Indiana,  where  he  waa  aettled  over  the  Presbyteriao  Society^  In 
SI.  In  1889  be  remoted  to  IndianapoUa,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  IcaTing  that  place 
take  charge  of  the  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  Congregational  Society,  of  which  be 
still  continues  the  honored  hco^i.  Ilia  practical  working  influencef  however,  is  not,  and  never 
^  been,  confined  to  the  circle  in  which  he  performs  his  minisfceciat  duties.  That  is  a  large 
id,  but  it  i^  too  fimall  to  employ  all  the  energy,  the  resonrcee,  and  the  talents  of  auch  a 
in  as  Mr.  Beecher.  He  not  only  fills  his  pulptt  every  Sunday,  often  preachhig  to  fire 
thousand  people  during  the  day,  but  he  is  the  life  of  the  Sim  day 'School,  and  the  nctivtf)  head 
of  his  immcnae  parieh— a  cure  that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  actual  menibcfB  of  tbe 
Church,  but  includes  wide,  outlying  ranks  of  admirers  and  friends  m  New  York  C!ty,  SliliD 
Island^  and  Williamsbttrgh.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Beccher*s  Church  ?  "  asked  a  stranger  b  Brook* 
Ijm  on  a  fine  Sunday.     "  Follow  the  crowd,"  was  the  terse  reply. 

Not  content  with  thia  field  of  work,  Mr.  Beecher  established  the  IndeptndeHt  newspaper, 
id  besidt«s  controlling  the  management,  wrote  every  week,  for  a  long  time,  a  paper  on  ^OCM 
if  current  or  vital  interest,  signing  Ms  contributioa  with  an  asterisk.  But  perhaps  no 
in  Mr.  Beecher's  public  life  has  done  him  more  honor,  or  made  him  dearer  to  ih« 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  than  the  services  he  rendered  the  cause  of  the  North  In  tlie  Isle 
Civil  War — the  cause  cif  Liberty  and  Human  Rights— during  his  visit  to  England  iu  11^, 
He  sp^ke  to  immense  audiences  in  many  of  tbe  principal  towns,  covering  in  his  speechaa  tbt 
whole  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  parties  at  borne,  aa  well  aa  that  b«twes 
America  and  foreign  countries.  Even  if  it  should  be  insisted  that  he  made  no  converts,  this 
was  secondary  to  the  main  result^ — tlio  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  our  fnends  in  EngloJidi 
tbe  upholding  of  our  steady  but  much  pressed  and  persecuted  defenders,  tbe  great  middle 
clasa,  and  tbe  infusing  a  new  courage  and  unanimity  In  the  ranks  of  trae  men  at  home. 

Beside  bis  pulpit  work,  his  pariah  duties,  and  his  editorial  management,  Mr.  Beechirr  hai 

lectured  for  and  wide  over  the  whole  North.    And  no  one  lectures  better  than  he.    No  one 

IS  more  full  of  matter  fit  to  the  hour,  more  wise,  more  witty,  better  able  to  eonnself  lew 

»reachy,  and  yet  with  mort*  of  the  true  prophetic  earnestness  and  flow.     He  is  wdconM 

erywhere,  and  happy  is  the  Lecture-Committee  that  can  secure  him  for  the  Lyoemn,     Thuil 

le  town-hall^  or  the  largest  churcii,  or  the  District  school-house  will  be  packed  with  an  eager, 

waiting  audience,  iind  the  delightful  speaker — no  orator,  but  a  perfect  talker — ^wiU  boM  tbem 

OS  long  OS  he  is  moved  to  pour  out  bis  flowing  periods  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  stroog^^  simple 

iodne»s.     No  one  will  bo  tired,  no  one  will  remember  an  engagemeot»  nor  tlilnk  uf  Ut< 

tr^  tied  in  the  shed,  nor  of  how  early  he  must  rise  to-morrow  morning,  nor  whether  ho  if 

hungry  or  thirsty.     The  bills  for  gas  on  tbe  evenings  when  Mr.  Beecher  lecturea  arc  aJwajf 

twice  as  large  as  on  other  nightu,  but  then  tfriee  as  many  tickets  are  sold,  and  the  hearts  0![ 

Commtltees  grow  careless  and  generous,    Mr.  Beecher  has  yet*  we  hope,  many  ycMra  of 

live  life  before  him,  and  e^evy  year  that  sufh  a  mao  lives  is  a  substantial  good  to  thosfi 

come  under  his  infiuence.    May  his  life  be  long,  aad  that  Influence  grow  etronger  and 

with  every  added  yc«n 

>  desk  It  mada  of  oUvo-wogd,  brouiiht  racectl)'  frxxm  the  Moaot  of  OUvc«i  ^y  Cii^«  Dtiaaaip  a 
ntier  of  Mr.  Bficehcr^f  Chuicb. 
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UNITED  srATt:s, 

Thjs  brief  tDonth  of  February,  which  baa 
been  marked  bj  fluch  important  events^ 
opened  BO  qnleilj  that  a  dinner  giToa  by 
0ome  of  the  frienda  of  Free  Trade  in  New 
York  in  honor  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryimt,  for  his 
long  afid  condLstent  advocacy  of  their  Tiewii, 
waa,  for  the  hour,  a  leading  topic  of  attcntioii. 

^Tbe  vot«  ta  Al&baiaa  on  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  and  for  Btate  oilicers 
and  members  of  Congress  in  pureuoncc  of 
RecoDstntction  bwa  and  the  orders  of 
Ifeade^  began  on  Tues<iay,  Febniary 
and  closed  on  the  Saturday  following. 
As  the  act  of  Congress  required  a  nuy'ority 
of  all  the  r^stercd  TOtes  to  be  cost  at  tho 
Section,  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  tlie 
WW  Conatiiution,  the  moit  effective  mode  of 
oppoafaig  ItB  adoption  waa  to  register  as  many 
?0leifts  possible,  and  allow  aj)  few  as  possUjIo 
to  vote.  Every  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
who  9tAyed  away  from  the  polls  counted  as 
000  Toto  against  it,  and  every  friend  thereof 
who  could  be  compelled  to  stay  away,  counted 
two  agiunst  it,  since  he  was  not  only  deducted 
the  volQ  for,  but  was  virtually  added 
tote  agftinst,  the  new  Coostitutiou. 
form  of  enactment  gave  Gfvory  possible 
advantage  to  the  lately  rebel  element.  For  it 
was  only  necessary  to  know  that  a  man  (jro 
poaed  to  vote  at  all,  to  know  that  his  vote 
woald  be  for  the  Con^HlitiUion,  and  thb  nimpli- 
lied  the  practical  problem  of  dofooting  tlie 
Cbmtittitioa  down  to  thesingte  work  of  keep- 
Sag  as  many  vou^rs  as  po«8lb1e  away  from  the 
polls.  In  tsrgo  di^ricts  a  systeni  of  terromm 
]ii«vailed  like  that  by  which  the  State  was 
and  bullied  into  secession.    Tbou- 

bhicks  were  turned  out  of  employ- 

meni,  and  deprived  of  home^  food,  and  tsbel- 
t«r,  for  voting  for  the  new  Conaliiution,  and 
it  fame  pointa  armed  bands  of  ex-rcbcIs  pa> 
liolkd  the  highways,  surrounded  the  polls 
or  closed  them,  and  by  whatever  other  means 
COtild  be  brought  to  boor,  prevented  a  full 
vote.  The  result  was  that  no  votes  were  cast 
ilpiinst  the  Coa<;tituiion,  and  ttiat  the  total 
vote  cost  for  it  was  about  6,000  less  than  half 
tho  whole  number  of  ri^tcred  voters,  al- 
though no  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  on  a 
fct^  votCt  without  intimidation,  a  majority  of 
20,000  rotes  would  have  bceo  cast  for  it, 
VOL,  1.-^33 


'the 


Were  the  aim  of  Congress  merely  the  immc* 
diate  admission  of  the  State^  their  legkhi- 
tioD  would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as  ex- 
tremely unskillful,  in  placing  so  rcudy  a 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  rebd  element  to 
defeat  their  object  But  if  Congreiis  desired 
merely  to  secure  a  frank  expression  of  tlje 
sentiment  of  tli©  whole  people,  and  to  uiicei> 
tain  and  test  whether  the  intellectual,  morale 
and  physical  power  of  the  Stale  be  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Union  element,  their  mcauB  were 
admirably  adapted  to  tliat  end.  Notwith- 
standing the  desirablenesB  of  an  early  read- 
misdon  of  the  reconstructing  States,  probably 
the  migority  in  Congress  do  not  care  to  have 
them  readmitted  until  the  actual  phynical 
power  of  the  State  Is  In  the  liands  of  Inya) 
men  who  arc  able  to  midntain  their  power 
wi  thout  the  support  of  Federal  bayonets.  For 
should  a  Bcate  be  readmitted  before  that  time, 
one  or  two  elections  wotild  restore  the  rebel 
element  to  power  again,  and  it  would  then  be 
more  difEcult  to  manage  it.  It  Ls  exceedingly 
desirable  that  Reconstruction  may  be  carried 
through  on  such  a  basis  that  the  whole  vole 
of  every  Southern  Stale  moy  be  polled  with' 
out  ostraciz'uig  either  ex-rebelj  or  ex-slaviis, 
and  tliat  the  vote  when  polled  may  rci^uU  in 
the  election  of  men  loyal  to  the  Union  and 
friendly  to  equal  rights  for  all  dasaes  of  their 
constituents.  The  sooner  the  States  can  be 
readmitted  on  such  a  basis  of  universal  suf- 
fmge  and  preponderating  loyalty  ihc  better. 
But  until  this  can  be  ai'compU^befJ,  probably 
both  Congrci^s  and  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  oppose  admitting  a  State  which  must 
be  represented  by  cither  a  powerlei?s  though 
loyal  minority,  or  by  a  disloyal  and  conserva- 
tive majority.  Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen 
wbetlier,  on  a  fuU  vote  of  all  the  pe<jple» 
loyal  State  governments  would  not  be  elect- 
ed in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
otiier  Southern  States  the  reconstruction  con- 
ventions are  in  session,  but  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  If  the  President  shall  be  re- 
moved, their  work  will  bo  straightforward 
and  easy.  If  Congress  shall  yield  to  tho 
President's  usurpations,  chaos  will  still  con- 
tinue to  reign. 

The   particular  clause  of  tlic  Reconstnic* 
tion  acta  which  ouusod  the  defeat  ef  the  AUt- 
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baznm  OonsdittUon,  was  repealed  by  Congi^esa 
OQ  Febnmry  25fhy  so  that  in  all  the  other 
Stales  tk  mtgoiity  of  tliti  votoa  caM  will  de- 
cide the  qiic^tioQ. 

^^Thc  action  of  Gen,  Grant  in  prwnptlj 
obeying  the  Tcnurc-of*Officc  Law,  by  restor- 
ing the  possession  of  the  War  Office  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  Senate  that  that  body  had 
reAised  to  concur  in  the  President's  order 
8US]>ending  him  from  officet  ga^e  rise  to  an 
acrid  correspondence  between  the  President 
And  Gen,  Grant,  contmeneing  on  January 
25lh  and  ending  on  Febnmry  llth*  The 
President  endeavored  to  show,  by  his  own 
al&TiiatioD,  sustained,  in  port,  by  a  portion 
of  tils  Cabinet,  that  Gen,  Grant  had  giron 
him  reason  to  suppose  be  would,  on  receipt 
of  such  notice  from  tlic  Senate,  resign  the 
ofBee  to  the  President,  or  give  possession 
thereof  to  bis  appointee.  AU  this  Gen. 
Grant  denied.  After  allowing  all  due  mar* 
gin  for  diflTereiice  of  construction  and  of 
recollection,  tlie  is^Ul?  in  narrowed  down  to 
a  aimpl?  quei^tion  of  reracity  between  the 
President  and  the  General^  which  the  country 
will  decide  according  to  its  relatiTc  confi- 
dence in  the  honor  of  the  two  officials. 

— Tlic  New  York  State  EcpuUliom  Con- 
vention met  at  Syracuse  February  Btb,  and 
adopted  resolutions  endoraing  the  Reconstruc- 
tion measures  of  Congress,  pledging  retrcnch- 
tnent,  economy,  and  fidelity  to  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Governroent^  and  nomi- 
nuting  Gen.  Grant  for  President,  and  R,  E. 
Penton,  as  the  choice  of  New  York,  for  Vic<?- 
Presidcnt,  and  instructing  their  delegates  to 
tht  Ciucago  Convention  to  rote  aa  a  unit  for 
those  candidatcit. 

— A  convention,  representing,  in  port,  the 
coTnuiercLal  interests  of  Tarious  cities,  closed 
its  session  at  Boston  on  February  9 lb,  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  the  taxation  of 
the  public  debtf  against  further  contraction 
of  tlie  currency,  in  favor  of  a  free  banking: 
gystem,  and  opposed  to  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments  until  the  country  had  re- 
turned to  itfi  normal  prosperity. 

— ^The  trial  of  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng»  Jr., 
for  vioLilion  of  the  Cth  section  of  the  12th 
Canon  of  th(»  FmtestAiit  Epis<t>(>al  Chuix'h, 
adopted  in  Richmond,  Vo.,  in  October,  1859, 
forliidditig  any  niinLster  of  the  Church  from 
officiating  within  the  parish  of  another  min- 
ister without  bis  pcrndsAton,  or  that  of  a 
migortty  of  the  church -wart]  ens  or  of  the 
vestrymen,  begHJi  at  St  Pi^tef'*  church,  New 
York,  on   January  lOtli,  end   dosed   Fob- 


mary  18th.  The  charge  was  prefecred  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  of  Kew  Brunswick,  and 
accused  Mr.  Tyng  of  preaching  and  rouling 
prayers  within  the  parochial  cures  of  eaid  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  of  Mr.  Bog^  without  the  eao- 
sent  of  the  Bi&hop  of  tbe  diocese*  Tl>t 
prcAching  and  reading  occurred  la  a  Melhu» 
dist  chapel.  The  trial  was  held  before  t 
Board  iif  Presbyters,  coosisting  of  Rcr.  Dta, 
Beech,  Hoflfman,  Hollingsworth,  ^T  *'      rs, 

and  Tnttle.    The  trial  resulted  ic 

defendant  guilty,  and  he  was  ecmrjurii  to 
receive  a  public  admonitiou  from  die  Bishop. 

— On  February  13th,  the  R  :.>n 

Committee,  to  whom  was  re  fen  '<^ 

spondence  between  Gen.  Grant  and  I't.  anient 
Johnson,  relatirc  to  StaQton*B  Tcmovnf,  votod 
on  the  question  whether  articles  of  Intpeacb^ 
mcnt  against  the  PreBidcnt  should  l>e  b»tted 
on  such  correspondence,  and  on  the  Prexl- 
dent's  efforts  to  induce  Grant  to  d!>io1>fy  the 
law,  and  kid  the  Impeachment  p'  tio 

the  table,  by  a  vote  of  six  yeas  «. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevene,  who  urgud  huy^^mdi* 
mcnt,  predicted  that  this  "recreancy  to 
duty  "  would  result  in  the  niitj  of  the  Ropob- 
lican  party* 

^-On  February  I4th,  it  became  known  tl»at 
the  president  hud  nominuted  Lieut-Gen. 
Sherman  for  promotion  to  the  i-ank  of  0«j* 
oral  by  brevet,  with  orders  to  take  comtnand 
of  a  new  military  division,  with  his  headqQAT' 
ters  at  Wafiblngton ;  also,  that  the  Genenl 
had  declined  the  promotion,  and  requoned 
his  brother,  Senator  Sherman,  to  oppose  ItM 
confirmation  by  the  Sooatc.  Tbe  President 
soon  afUrwai-d  excused  him  from  serrtco  in 
tlie  proposed  ctipacity,  revoked  the  order, 
and  appointed  Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Tljonuui  to 
the  same  brevet  rank,  with  like  onlers.  Gfu. 
Thomas,  on  February  2 2d,  immrf^ntrfr  on 
learning  the  President's  intentim  i 

to  B.  F.  Wade,  President  of  tin  itv 

dining  the  promotion.  At  the  tim^  Ui«tc 
two  oflice»*s  felt  called  upon  thus  to  incur  tiie 
appearance  of  disincltnation  to  obey  tho 
President's  oniera,  it  was  well  kno^^Ti  at 
Washington,   and    believed   tin  uo 

country^  that  ihfl  Prc><id«'nt  dc^ii  li^^c 

of  cooinmndcrs  soleljr  in  order  to  secure  one 
who  would  al>ct  his  ft^iiitance  to  thu  law?  of 
Congrean.  Indeed,  the  President  publicly 
based  his  dissatisfaction  with  '^ruif.  t[TK>ri  the 
refusal  of  the  tatter  to  cai ;  "i« 

President  to  the  point  of  <i  in* 

law. 

—On  F»bra«ry  21;«i,  PH»ltletti  Johmoti 
laniod  an  order  which  threw  the  ctitliv  cOiiQ' 
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im  excitement  hnnJIy  equalled  since 
the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  or  the  bombardment 
or  Smater,  For,  by  mouy,  it  waa  regarded 
m  tlic  throwmg  down  of  the  gauntlet  by  the 
Presideut,  119  the  result  of  a  deHl>cmte  inieut 
to  assert  and  defend  his  superiority  over  the 
UiFS  of  Congre^  by  force»  The  order  pur- 
ported to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the 
offltMS  of  Secretary  of  Wixr^  and  to  appoint 
A4jt.'Cicn.  Lorenzo  Thomas  tn  his  stend. 
No  ffooncr  wiu  it  communicated  to  Congresa, 
ihaji  rcsolutiona  of  Impeachment  wen?  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Covode,  of  Pcnnsyhiiuis,  and 
referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
Commit teea  and  members  of  1x>tli  Hourtus 
initoi]  upon  Mr.  Stanton  in  hu-ge  numbers, 
tad  begged  bim  to  retain  po^ession  of  the 
office.  Gen.  Thomaa'a  demand  for  possession 
WIS  ttierefore  rcfu£^,  and  as  he  urgod  and 
n?newod  it  pertinacioualy,  with  threats  of 
«»plo)nug  force,  he  waa  arrested  and  held  to 
batl  for  viointiDg  the  Tcnur*>-of-OiEec  Law, 
Kb  soon  a*  quiet  wa^  restored,  however,  the 
crimhial  prosecution  against  (Jen.  Tbomaa 
was  discontinued.  Meanwhile  the  Proaidcnt, 
on  February  2 2d,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a 
Tt)lunteer  message,  intended  to  stem  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress,  which  had 
ict  in  ovcn»'hclmingly  for  Impeachment,  It 
waa  already  known  that  the  Republican  party 
In  the  House  would  vole  for  Impeachment 
almost  uuiiuiiuously,  and  the  defence  from 
the  Dcraocratic  side  was  lukewamij  and  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  disposition  to  regard  Mr, 
Johnson  as  a  Republican  President,  for  whom 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  no  degree  rc- 
ilo.  The  Democratic  members,  both  in 
and  Tlouao,  dUd aimed  all  knowledge 
of  his  act  prior  to  its  occurrence*  Mr.  John- 
soa*ft  mcsBjige  pleads,  1st,  that  he  had  full 
power  to  remove  Secretary  Stanton  under  the 
Tcniire-<if-l>lHec  Law ;  2d,  that  it  was  nocc*. 
iary  to  riobite  the  Inw  in  removing  him,  in 
order  to  test  Its  constitutionality;  and  3d, 
that  the  Tenure-orOfficc  Law  does  not  apply 
to  the  ciiBc,  but  that  it  comes  under  a  law  of 
n95»  In  support  of  the  first  point,  he 
ftdfaitcea  that  the  Act  declmros  that  the  Secrc- 
liry  of  War  shall  hold  his  ofRco  *'  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed."  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  Stan- 
ton»  hiivUig  been  appointed  during  Liticoln^a 
term^  and  hnving  served  out  that  term,  baa 
idace  rt'uialijcd  in  Johnson's  Cabinet  merely 
hf  ■nfTerance,  Tlic  view  taken  by  Congnj§8 
of  lilt**  point  is,  that  President  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond term  has  not  yet  expired,  will  not  expire 
niitn  Marcli  4  th,  1SC9,  and  hence,  that  Mr. 
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Stonton^s  right,  under  the  law,  to  serve  ont 
"  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed,'*  continues  him  in  offiw  until 
March  4  th,  1860,  The  President*^  message 
had  no  effect  upon  the  views  «>f  C-ongress, 
Tbc  debate  upon  the  Impeachment  reaohi- 
tions  was  f^^rvid  and  ioteiise,  and  ended  on 
February  24th  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolu* 
tions  of  Impeachment  ^y  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent ntives,  by  1^0  yeas  to  47  nays.  All 
the  affimnativo  votes  were  Republican,  Two 
of  the  negative  votef,  those  of  Mr,  Carey  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Sl^wart  of  New  York,  wero 
noted  as  Independent  Republicans,  On  the 
2.5th,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bingham  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  their  name,  presented 
at  tlic  bar  of  the  Senate  the  Impeacliment  of 
President  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, A  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  take  action  thereon.  On  the 
2Sth,  this  Committee  reported  a  series  of 
twenty-five  rules  for  conducting  the  trial.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  li»s  prepared  Articles 
of  Impeachment,  and  the  firat  trial  of  a  Presi- 
dt*nt  of  the  United  States  upon  Impeachment 
is  impending.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  among  those  in  favor  of  Imp<»ach« 
mcut,  as  to  whether  previous  charges  should 
be  admitted  into  the  case,  or  whether  it 
f^hould  rest  on  the  single  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-OflRce  Law.  Had  no  previous  con- 
flict between  the  President  and  Congress 
arificn,  it  is  certain  that  his  present  dbobcdi- 
enee  of  the  Tcnure-of-OfHce  Law,  in  order, 
as  he  says,  to  t<?st  its  constitutionaUiy,  woidd 
not  have  created  the  intense  excitement  and 
indignation  aroused  by  this  act  For,  in  the 
u»ual  course  of  things,  the  question  whether 
any  officer  or  individual  is  bound  to  obey  an 
act  of  any  Legislature,  or  is  justified  in  dis- 
obeying it,  depends  upon  whether  it  shall  bo 
Ijeld  to  be  constitutional.  If  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  finding  necessarily  reverts 
back  to  tljc  date  of  the  enactment,  and  legal- 
izes every  thing  done  in  defiance  of  the  act, 
and  mokes  illegal  ercry  thing  done  in  pnrsu- 
ance  of  it.  It  is  not  quite  true,  thei-cfore,  to 
say  that  a  President  is  bound  to  support  all 
laws  untO  they  arc  decided  to  be  unconptitu* 
tionnl,  for  nobody,  either  President  or  pri- 
vate pet*8on,  can  be  at  any  time  legally  bound 
to  obey  an  uficonetttutional  act,  since  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  law.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  our  fundamental  law^,  and  obedience 
to  a  statute  is  at  all  tinios  subordliiato  to  our 
primary  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Bc^ 
sides,  tiie  peculiarity  of  the  Tcnure-of-Offioft 
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Law  18,  ihhi  it  rwtmna  the  President  onlj, 
Had  hence  its  constitutionality  can  bo  tested 
before  the  Courts  ouly  on  a  disobedience  of 
^^t  by  the  Frc5id(^Qt.    The  President  and  imj 
^^■tlicr  p<^rson  who  assuniefl  to  dieobiiy  a  law 
^^b  the  ground  that  it  ia  uncxtnslitutiond^ 
^^■Utes  the  rc^poneibility  of  bcin|^  able  to  sectu^ 
^^ll  bia  faror  the    decision  of  the   tribunal 
before  which  the  eooatitutionality  of  the  act 
fi  to  come.    Were  there  no  doubt  about  the 
couBtitutiouaiity  of  a  law,  an  officer  would 
^Hoatly  incnr  moral  as  well  as  legal  responsl- 
^Hfliiy  by  testing  it  in  this  manner.    But  tbe 
^^Tenure-of-Office  Law  is  so  fm*  doubtful,  that 
the  Senate  debated  its  couBtitutionnlity  for 
weeka  before  pafsing  it.    A  Coort  canoot 
dedde  that  an  act,  legal  heretofore,  shall  here- 
after be  Illegal.     It  can  only  decitle  whether 
an  act  committed  was  ever  illegal.    But  it  \a 
unfortunate  for  Mr,  John^^n,  that  the  imme- 
diate Court  before  which  he  Las  taken  tbe 
responsibility  of  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  the  aet^  is  tbe  High  Cnurt  of  Impeach- 
ment, and  that  the  members  of  this  Court, 
flitting  as  United  States  Senators,  have  already 
discussed  ai  great  length  the  question  of  the 
oonBtitutionolity  of  the  Tenure-of'OflSce  Law, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  swayed  ih)m  the 
decision  to  which  they  then  arrired. 
^K  T!ie  point  on  which  the  constitutionality  of 
^^be  law  turns  arises  out  of  the  total  silence 
Of  the  Consiitution  as  to  tbe  power  to  remove 
from  office.     As  the  power  must  exist,  some 
hare  inferred  it  to  be  in^pparable  from  the 
power  to   execute  tbe  law3^  and  have  held 
that  no  Fre^dent   eould  exet:ute  the   laws 
nnleaa  clothed  with  the  power  to  remove  from 
ofllce  those  subordinate  officers  whose  pres- 
enae  mlgfat,  in  his  judgment^  obstruct  their 
due  execution.    As  the  Constitution  declares 
_that  *'  the  executive  authority  of  the  govem- 
2nt"  shall  bo  vested  in  *nhe  Prei^ideut*' 
one,  it  follows  that  if  the  power  of  removal 
om  office  is  an  incident  to  the  power  *^to 
tecute   the  taws/'    then   it  resides   in  the 
esident  alone,  and  t!ie  Tenure-of-Officc  Act 
iincouRtitutaonal-    Kvcry  Congresa  of  the 
inited  State?,  from   the  first  down  to  that 
|hich  passed  the  Tcnure-of-Offlee  Law^  has  by 
pte  Or  tacit  assent  acted  upon  this  conFtruc- 
6n  of  the  Constitution,  and  bos  allowed  tbe 
President  alone  to  exercise  tbe  right  of  re- 
I       rooval.     Others,   however,   have    contended 
I       tliat  the  ]>Qwer  of  removal  wari  incidental  to, 
L      and  resulted  from,  tbe  power  to  appoint  to 
i      oiBo^i  and  that  heD«;e,  as  thn  piiwrr  to  appoint 
^^ns  Tested  in  thcPrcaident  and  Senate,  tlicro- 
^^Bre  the  power  to  r«move  belonged  to  them 


jointly.    Mr.  Alexander  Hamihoni  Mr.  Web-  1 
ffter,  and  other  leading  oonstitnlional  lawrcw  | 
have  maintained  this  view,  which  wai  finC 
acted  upon  by  Congress  In  the  Tenta^e-of* 
CivilOffice  Act.    It  is  quite  probable  ibat,  I 
had  Mr.  Johnson  conducted  his  case  with 
prudence  and  adroitness ;  had  be  in  a  friendly  J 
manner  suggested  in  advance  to  Hr.  Staiiton  I 
and  to  tbe  leaders  in  Congreas  that  he  would  I 
like  to  make  a  formal  order  of  removalf  sol  ] 
for   the  purpose  of  displacing  Mr.  ^tajitoQ] 
^m  actual  possession  under  the  law,  or  of  [ 
defying  or  disobeying  the  law,  but  aokAy  la  I 
order  to  test  the  constitutional  point  bdbm  1 
tbe  Supreme  Court,  he  would  have  bocn  met 
in  a  courteous  spirit,  and  might  have  secofcd 
a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  as  it  consists  of  five  DesDoamts 
and  only  three  Bepublicans,  would  havie  bom 
inclined,  so  far  as  political  bios  woiild  oon-  J 
trol  it,  to  decide  against  the  conatiiutionality  | 
of  (he  law.     Mr.  Johnson  might  in  this  utau* 
tier  have  obtained  the  victory.  But  thU  would  I 
presuppose  certain  qnalities  of  wisdom,  d«rrr- 
enoc,  and  caution  in  his  own  character,  wldch 
bad  he  possessed,  no  such  law  would  evcv 
have  been  passed,  and  no  fatal  issue  between 
bim  and  Congress  would  have  arisen.    As  tbo  , 
ease  itands,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coort  | 
ia  not  obtainable,  and  would  be  of  very  Utile 
oonsequence  if  it  were,  as  the  spirit  of  defiance 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson's  order  woa  made,  hu  | 
brought  all  questions  arising  out  of  it  under,  ] 
practically,  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Scnai& 

—On  February  19thf  the  United  Stales 
Senate  came  to  a  vote  on  the  case  of  Senator 
TbomMfi,  elect  from  Maryland,  and  refused  id 
admit  him  to  his  seat,  on  account  of  alleged 
complicity  with  the  rebellion,  by  a  vote  of  2$ 
nays  to  21  yens, 

— The  Florida  Constitutional  ConvGntion»  ] 
after  having  once  divided  and  dissolved,  i 
reasfiembled  by  Gen.  Mearlc,  brought  to  agrte 
upon  a  Constitution!  and  has  adjourned, 

— The  New  York  ConBtitiittotuil  rnnreii-l 
tion  closed  its  labors,  and  adj' 
ruary  28,  after  providing  for  1 1 
of  the  Constittitinn  to  the  vote  of  t 
at  the  general  election  to  l»»  1 
November*  Tlic  leading  new  f  i !  i 
ConstittiUori  arc  (he  eunclion  of  n  >  i 
practice  of  submit  ring  Uws  lui  1  ! 
questions  to  the  direct  vote  of  Um-  jh 
extension  of  the  vevmB  of  the  Judged  of  all 
the  Courts  to  fouiteen  yenrt ;  the  reorfimis^ 
tion  of  tbe  Court  of  Appi»aJ»,  to  make  ll 
aist  of  a  Cliief  Judge  atid  t)l2  AHNOciiite  «f  a(|g(ii» 
tlie  present  Court  to  remain  la    " 
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mifflonen  of  Appeals  for  three  jmra^  to  dis- 
pose of  the  present  caleocUir ;  the  fiiihmisaiou 
to  ihu  pf^oplc  of  the  qoestioti  whether  tho 
Jadklnry  ehall  be  eleetive  or  appointed  ;  ilio 
etriking  oat  of  tlie  word  **  white  '*  firom  the 
qudificmtioti^  fur  voting  and  holding  office ; 
luid  proThdoQd  for  rendering  legUiUition  leas 
op^n  to  corntpt  Aud  lohbjing  influences. 

— The  Xjition&l  Democratic  Committee  hoa 
•pjiointcd  the  National  Democratic  ConTcn- 
lion  to  meet  at  New  York  city  on  the  4th  of 
July  next.  This  deciaion,  with  the  tone  of 
the  Eofitern  Deiuoeratic  press,  U  regiurdcd  oa 
IkTomtjle  to  tlic  prospects  of  an  eastern  and 
«iiti-npudi«liuu  ejindidate.  Iloratlo  Seymour 
and  Commodore  VatiderbiU  are  talked  of. 


I 


Xtvr^  from  the  Bouth  American  HepubHcfl 
aimouiKH^  *\  rtvolmioQ  m  Peru,  Ocn.  Canseco 
tuiring  wrested  the  j^ovemment  from  Gen, 
Pradog  the  hUi  Prejiideut  There  were  indj- 
catioDS  of  revohitioii  m  BoltTja.  A  feeble 
ittcmpt  at  hi^urrectioQ  had  been  made  in  the 
Ar^tine  Republic  by  the  inhabitanCa  of 
Roario,  a  city  on  the  Panama  rircr.  Tliej 
lta4  declared  in  favor  of  Gett.  Frqueza,  the 
former  President  of  the  Republic,  againat 
0«1»  MUr6,  the  present  President.  The  chol- 
era was  ragiog  among  the  allied  anuicB  of 
Bfiail  and  tho  Argentine  RepubUc  Tho 
Emperor  of  Brazil  was  enforcing  a  dnft 
The  army  of  President  Lopex  of  Paraguay 
wai  well  posted,  armed,  and  supplied,  and 
the  atout  little  RepubUc  seemed  atiil  able  aa 
erer  to  resist  her  allied  foes. 

— In  Mexico,  tho  difficult  problem  b  the 
I^QAUeiiil  one.  Under  pressure  of  necetelty, 
tlie  mo»t  exceptional  modes  of  raising  money 
are  raorted  to.  Thus  San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
order  io  raise  $800,000,  levies  $560,000  there- 
of on  1*yo  merchants  of  the  Capitxil,  u»  a 
fOTQcA  loan,  leaving  the  remaining  40<>,0<X> 
pMple  of  the  State  to  pay  the  reraaintug 
fSlO.OOO.  Kevcrthclcsfl,  the  condition  ia 
ilowly  Improving,  The  overthrow  of  the 
Emfitre  tuiM  vastly  lightened  the  debt^  and 
iMMtned  the  expcnae  of  Govenimcnt.  The 
debt  of  tb«9  Empiro  waa  |271|0O0,DOO ;  tho 
debt  of  the  Republic  la  only  $81,000,000» 
The  annual  intei'cst  of  the  Imperial  debt  was 
|I2,0<X),000 ;  thjit  of  the  Republic  is  less  than 
|8,000,U00,  The  annual  expenaea  of  ti»c 
SiBpInt  were  f 30,000,000;  thoso  of  tha 
&epitblio  are  |11,000,00<X  It  \a  Aitly  be 
Ucrod  tlmt  the  rcrenue  will  soon  equal  this 
doBBod. 


—The  States  of  the  Korth  German  Can- 
federation  have  acceded  to  tlie  views  of  the 
United  States  upon  tlie  question  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citizens,  and  will  hertMUler 
regard  all  citizena  who  are  natives  of  Oefw 
many  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States  aa 
citijtena  of  the  United  Stotea,  fully  entitled  to 
all  rights  which  they  would  enjoy  if  bom  in 
the  United  States.  This  change  is  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  views  of  the  mai<3  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  affords  confirmation  of 
Biamark^a  boldness  and  aogacity  aa  a  etatea- 
man.  France  had  previously  recognized  the 
same  principle.  It  rcmalna  only,  thereforo, 
for  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  it,  and  it  may 
bo  regarded  as  haviDg  been  embodied  Into 
the  Uw  of  oationiw 

— In  the  distribution  of  tho  awards  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  the  United  States  received 
a  larger  number  of  prizes,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  exhibitors,  than  any  other 
nation,  and  twice  tho  nitio  of  Great  Britain. 
In  gold  medals,  France  received  the  highest 
ratio,  and  the  United  States  were  second* 

— On  February  25th,  Lord  Derby,  whoso 
health  had  for  some  time  been  precarious, 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  succeeded,  not,  as 
was  anticipated,  by  his  son,  Earl  Stanley,  but 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Dbtraeli,  tho 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
CommoiiB.  The  accesHion  of  Disrucli  seems 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  Prcas  of  England^  of 
which  prnfi'iitHion  he  bos  styled  himself  a 
member,  with  great  enthuaiasm  and  unanim- 
ity. Uh  policies  toward  the  Reformers  baT9 
been  so  liberal  as  almost  to  sever  him  from 
the  Tory  party.  Yet  he  maintains,  with  all 
the  fervid  eloquence  and  Imaginative  power 
which  dbtinguishcd  him  as  a  uoveliyt,  the 
importance  of  tho  great  faniihcii,  estates,  and 
ancient  traditions  and  usages  of  the  British 
Monarchy.  While  by  birth  ho  is  a  man  of 
the  people^  a  Hebrew  in  race,  not  in  creed, 
and  therefore  a  repreacntativo  of  the  business 
interests,  the  material  and  financial  *' sub- 
stantialities "  of  Great  Britdn ;  by  genius  and 
education,  he  ia  a  scholar  and  a  proso-poet, 
enthusio^ically  in  lore  with  all  that  b  ancient 
and  venemblc,  both  in  his  own  peculiar  race 
and  in  the  Britlidi  nation.  Ilis  parliamentary 
cnreer  has  t>een  long,  and  has  schooled  him 
thoroughly.  He  began  In  failure,  and,  for  a 
time,  was  n:*g»rdcd  with  mingled  fear  and 
contempt,  ond  won  his  way  steadily  to  the 
leadership  of  tlie  Hou^e  of  Commons,  to 
which  he  succeeded  naturally  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerslon, 
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Through  the  Ubei-olitj  of  Mr.  Knthaniel 
Thajer,  Profcijsor  Agabsiz  wa«  enabled  last 
esmnmcr  to  make  a  journcj  to  Brazil^  and  Co 
investigate,  more  thoroughly  than  has  before 
been  done,  the  fi^ba's  and  planla  of  the  grent 
valley  of  tlie  Aimizon.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  Fpirita  of  a  few  more  of  our  rich  men 
would  more  them  to  make  such  investments; 
they  are  certainly  as  directly  profitable  as 
many  znerconlile  specalationg.  The  report 
of  this  journey  is  given  to  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  a  journal,  written  by  Mr»,  Agassiz, 
which  is  issued  by  Messra.  Ticknor  k  fields 
m  nn  attractive  looking  volumo.  The  expe< 
dition  seems  to  have  been  a  great  succeea  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  facts  and  Bpecimend 
was  concerned  ;  the  Professor  used  bia  oppor- 
ttinltics  to  good  purpose^  and  made  numerous 
ddltions  to  the  already  alamiingly  long  lists 
'  species  and  genera  of  fi^hee  and  plants 
!Tew  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  alluvial 
and  drift  formations  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Amazon;  and  io  the  features  of  these 
formntionSi  Agassiz  finds  frc^h  proofs  of  bis 
theories  of  the  glacial  peritnL  We  confess^ 
however^  to  having  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed b  the  volume  as  a  book  of  travel 
Of  course,  we  could  not  reaaonably  expect  to 
find  pictures  of  Brazilian  life  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  of  a  few  months,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  scientific  researches; 
but  the  narrative  socma  wanting  in  i?prightli- 
ness  imd  general  interest^  and  somewhat  ovcr- 
hurdcDcd  with  trivial  details.  The  results  of 
the  expedition,  however,  show  a  most  import- 
ant contribuiian  to  the  scientillc  annals  of 
the  continent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Bcience  are  due  aa  well  to 
the  patient  atid  exhaustive  labors  of  Profes^^or 
Agassiz,  68  to  the  timely  Iil)emlity  of  Mr* 
Nathaniel  Thayer. 


Th*  Philosophy  of  Eaiinrf  (Htird  k  Hough- 
ton) IS  the  title  of  a  now  manual  on  the  sub- 
jrct  of  dietetics^  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Bkllows,  a 
Boston  physician,  who  has  made  this  bis 
study  for  thirty  years.  His  book,  he  tells 
us,  was  called  forth  by  the  universal  disre- 
gard and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
met  him  everywhere.  The  great  abuses  at 
which  be  epecially  alms  his  work  are  the 
Wftstfi  and  wrong  use  of  food,  in  Tfrrn^rinj: 
away  the  most  valuable  pairtM,  and 
the  Ivoc^t  nutritious.  Tb«t5^  tho  fuj 
rotes  the  bmtennllk,  which  woalU  iuti^aii 


brain  and  muscle  to  his  childreoi  <^nd  givoi  R 
to  bis  plg^,  while  he  keeps  the  butter,  whictt 
only  yields  fut  and  heat,  for  hie  own  fanillj. 
The  case  is  still  worse  with  wheat ;  h?rt  thi 
outer  crnift  and  husk  of  the  groin,  whlcU  eoi^ 
tain  the  elements  necessary  to  producf*  ^oltd 
fiesh,  are  si  fled  out  afW  the  grindingr  and 
given  to  tlic  cattle,  and  only  the  kernel,  coo* 
sisting  mainly  of  starch,  wluch  will  not  sup- 
port life  for  any  time,  ever  gels  Into  our 
loaves.  Bread,  he  says^  made  of  uuboUcd 
wheat-flour,  io  the  way  that  be  doHenbee^  h 
more  palatable,  nourishing,  and  ^g)cati)4ei 
than  any  other,  and,  hj  itseif,  will  sustain  • 
man  in  perfect  health.  He  compklufl  Utat 
the  Americans,  in  their  diet^  pay  no  attoittuQ 
to  the  varying  rcquirementd  of  the  acojon 
and  climate,  and  their  own  oocupatlosi,  but 
persist  in  havuig  tlie  same  greaay  and  car^ 
bonaccous  fare  upori  thetr  tabloi  in  summer 
as  in  winter,  in  Maine  and  South  Curolina, 
and  hence  dyspepsia  and  bilious  fevers.  He 
strongly  objects  to  a  breakfast  of  baked  beans 
and  fat  pork — ^tho  proper  meal  for  a  wood- 
sawyer  in  January — as  a  fitthig  preparative 
for  a  sermon  on  a  Sunday  in  July.  In  regard 
to  his  opinion  of  the  modifying  elTect  of  diet 
on  obaractCTi  the  following  characteristic  pas- 
sage may  be  quoted : 

**  Is  your  fat,  good-natured  old  grandfather 
living  on  fat  beef  and  pork,  wlv'  »  •■  -  •  nnd 
butter,  buckwheat  cakes  and  nct^ 

and  sugar,  till  he  has  lost  u\  ^r\^ 

physical  energy,  and  desires  to  ru- 

ing till  night  iu  the  chimn<»y-o.  rh« 

register,  saying  nothing  mi  ' 
— change  his  diet,  give  i. 

potatoes,  and  unboltiM]  v  ,  ,v 

and  Indian,  witli  uno  f    ij       '!i  of 

the  carboniferout*  nrti  li  ^     i   !  ii(^f, 

and  in  one  week  he  will  cheer  you  again  with 
his  old  jokes,  and  call  for  his  hat  and  ouie.^ 

If,  ou  the  contrary,  the  old  graadfatber  is 
lean,  cold,  and  irritable,  there  is  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  blm  by  an  opposite 
course.  There  is  no  danger,  says  the  doctor, 
of  any  man's  over-eating  himsdf,  if  hia  meal 
is  of  the  right  kind,  wid)  enough  pho8|ib(»i 
rus,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  for  as  soon  aa 
system  obtain?  enough  of  ench  of  thtte 
mentH  tt  will  be  ttitisfird ;  but  if  any  of  theSD 
are  wanting,  his  stomach  «U1  never  be  con* 
lent 

Dr,  BellowB  is  a  gtrouj;  ntlvrjcafo  cX  jl1iiio«i 
total  atiStimiQce  fr<  »rtit 

his  views  by  much  i  slio- 

gethcr  the  book  is  s  tnodcratc  and  pi«otlG«l 
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one,  which  m&v  he  read  wtib  proUt  by  moAt 
people,  which  makeH  it  tlie  mare  to  be  m* 
gretted  that  Buch  work  a  seldom  rewch  the  ckaa 
which  thejr  would  c^peciall j  boncfit.  We  no- 
tice, by  tiic  way,  that  the  ^Titer  ia  oot  always 
rcry  accurate  tti  the  cbemlc&l  ststemenu,  to 
which  he  attAchos  so  much  importance  ;  ne, 
for  iusUuiice,  where  he  says,  near  the  begia- 
niog,  time  flogar  and  alcohol  are  ooroposed  of 
tlie  eaiDO  elements  in  the  sauie  proportions. 


Ws  have  a^^ldom  met  w^ith  so  clear  and 
weU-concei^ed  an  exprcsaiun  of  political  dlfl- 
aUBOon,  as  that  coatuiued  in  the  volume  by 
JoiDf  llo&LKT,  entitled  Edtnunl  Burke:  A 
MMi&rieal  Study,  (Maemiiku  If  Co.)  It  is, 
IB  Mylo  and  spirit,  of  the  best  school  of  the 
ttmCf  which  numbers  among  Its  iidepts  De 
TocqueTille,  Stuart  Mill^  and  Gold  win  Smith. 
Though  Domiually  confined  to  Burke,  and 
te  great  qucatious  of  hi^  parliamcntury  ca> 
fear,  it  la,  in  reality,  an  esaay  on  Iho  polkic^ 
of  the  day.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  acts  and 
tiionii  of  anotliei'  generation  ;  but  think  all 
I  while  of  the  great  controTersies  respecting 
nxnent  and  society  pressed  upoa  cur- 
ves* This  partly  arises  from  the  roomcnt- 
itei  involved  in  the  Tiust  tmcompteted 
[  which  Burke  took  part,  of  which 
rioan  and  the  Freuch  HcToIutionB 
Here  th9  iir«i  two  acta ;  but  it  m  abo  due  to 
the  breadth  and  acumen  of  the  write p^  who,  m 
tshau^liog  moLircs  and  detecting  poBsibilitics 
of  conduct,  greatly  eulai^es  the  sphere  of  his 
'^historical  Btudy/*  Mr.  Morley,  an  Oxford 
acholax,  and  editor  of  "The  Fortnightly  Re- 
ticw/*  18  a  represcutative  of  the  doctiines  of 
I  in  modem  political  life ;  and  iB  evl- 
r  li)4>king  for  great  changes  b  the  public 
I  of  bis  own  country  and  of  Europe^  and 
bly  of  these  United  States,  the  condition 
h,  we  undcrsiand,  hu  bos  recently 
ticatly  exaraiued  in  a  tour  of  the  country. 
At  firat  Bight,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
itronge  tlmt  an  ardent  reformer  should  se- 
lect £dmiind  Burke  for  the  object  of  his 
y,  and  seek  in  his  ivri tings  a  conJlrma- 
r  fpeculatire  opinions  si'omiugly  so  op- 
\  the  doctrines  of  the  great  antugonist 
of  the  T  viilution.    But  tlje  mystery 

\9i  ea*il  Burke  was  too  profound 

1  !y  imbued  with 

til.  <  ihejr  a  one-sided 

L  on  ouy  kVe  may  be  sure  that 

I  fogacitj  14  y  were  not  to  be  UmiC^ 

r  tho  discu^aion  iu  hand  and  to  be  buried 
Iho  occasion.     Tlien,  too,  apart  from  this 
l^oolty  of  wide*Bpreadmg  thought,  Burke  wa», 


wtlogy, 


during  the  gi  eater  part  of  his  career,  aettially 
engird  in  tho  work  of  reform ,  notably  so 
on  coEifititutional  questions  relating  to  tho 
worldng  of  the  British  Constitution;  his  ?in- 
dlcation  of  the  American  Kerolution ;  his  ef- 
forts for  justice  and  humanity  In  Indian  aftairs ; 
even  in  hia  plea  for  the  permanent  wants  of 
man  in  his  **  Hcfieetions  op  the  French  Revo* 
Iniion."  So  3[r.  Iforley  finds  grounds  of  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  in  the  writings  of  bis 
author,  even  when  he  often  feel^  compelled 
to  point  out  his  errors. 

Two  points  are  made  especially  prominent : 
the  Tindication  of  Burke^s  practical  eonsbten* 
ey  in  hifl  paramotmt  devotion  to  order  as  the 
law  of  human  welfare  \  and  the  e:xhibition  of 
Burke*8  unfailing  test  of  political  wisdom,  the 
adaptation  of  legislation  to  tho  real  wanta, 
according  to  the  limitations,  capabilities,  and 
desires  of  a  community.  The  tendency  of 
Burke's  mind,  in  his  rirtue,  his  integrity,  his 
extraordinary  political  ini^ight^  his  pursuit  of 
this  **  order,"  is  shown  to  be  constantly  to- 
wards reform ;  as  the  well-being  of  the  state 
was  hazarded  by  the  corruption  of  its  o Ulcers, 
In  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  and  aflenvards 
by  the  destructives  of  the  Revolution.  Even 
wliile  be  was  carried  away  by  his  imagination 
in  the  defence  of  conservatism,  Burke  is  shown 
to  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  progress  in  the 
future.  Probably,  no  greater  tribute  hos  been 
paid  to  his  works  than  by  thiJ^  acute  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  a  writer  of  a  different 
school ;  certainly,  no  eihibition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  highest  viduo  of  tliose  works  haa 
been  made  surpassing  this  in  lucidity  and 
felicity  of  statement. 

Burke^s  advocacy  of  moral  expediency — the 
pursuit  of  the  practical — content  with  the  at- 
tainable— has  never  been  put  in  a  clearer 
light.  Goldsmith,  in  his  famous  character 
of  Burke  in  his  poem  '*  RctaUation,'*  would 
seem  to  countenance  the  contrary  nodon  in 
Uie  line, 

**  And  too  fond  of  iha  right  to  parme  the  expe* 
dlo«t;»* 

bat  in  saying  this  he  was  speaking  of  a  far 
lower  grade  of  expediency  than  that  which 
we  have  here  In  mind. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  tham  an- 
other which  Burke  insisted  upon,  it  was  the 
tzped^tfd  in  the  exei^se  of  public  authority* 
His  great  maxim,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Morley. 
was,  '^The  situation  of  man,  the  preceptor  of 
his  duty."  He  opposed  the  American  War, 
because  it  was  inexpedient  to  employ  foreo 
against  a  people  whom  there  woj*  every  reason 
to  conciliate;,  and  whose  opportunity  of  rc^ 
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fllfllance*  in  cliaiiicter,  dtspoaition^  and  pbjsH- 
cal  drcamstance*,  there  was  every  iodnoe- 
meot  to  r«0pcct<  He  fought  HasliDgs,  bcc&HAe 
it  was  inexpedient  U>  hold  n  great  DBtion  bjr 
fraud  for  purposes  of  pillage*  He  rcmon- 
fitniicd  with  the  cons titu Lion-mongers  of 
Ftftnce^  becaude  their  Tlaiouarj  edicta  failed 
to  provide  for,  and  to  seeure,  those  very 
**  Rights  of  Man  "  which  hia  powerful  ajmpa- 
thj  and  imagination  tnultiplied  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  who  proclaimed  that  he 
was  denying  them  altogether ! 

There  can  be  no  more  profitable  study  ot 
the  present  day,  and  esp>edally  in  our  own 
country  I  than  ihh  of  the  nature  and  motived 
of  statesmanship  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the 
works  of  Burke.  Mankind  are  alway.^  in  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  in  their  couduct  by  ad- 
mlralion  of  an  exctusive  theory :  it  appearii 
80  much  more  simple  and  direct ;  so  straight- 
forward, b  on  eat,  and  honorable,  compared 
with  tlie  quolllicatioDJS  and  reatminta  of  prac- 
tical  wisdom.  Hence,  legisl:&tire  tyranny  in 
tlie  name,  and  inextricable  confusion  in  the 
attempt,  to  reduce  all  things  to  uniformity. 
Many  suggestions  of  ihia  klnd^  fatal  to  provar 
lent  notions  of  the  day,  must  strike  the  reader 
as  he  peruses  Mr.  Morley^s  admirable  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  philosophy  of  BurkcL 


Alice ;  or,  the  Painter^s  t^cry^  by  Lavor- 
Tox  OsDonir  (DooladyX  is  a  book  which,  Ifke 
Wordsworth's  poet,  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  for  its  apprectation — 

You  miut  loTo  itt  ore  to  you 
It  will  teem  worthy  of  your  Ioto. 

Granted  this  indulgenoe  of  affection — and 
there  are  few  books  of  any  real  worth,  as 
there  are  few  persons  of  whnlercr  excellence 
who  do  not  refjuire  it — then  you  may  be  re- 
warded for  the  time  spent  in  the  perusal  of 
"  Alice.^^  It  is  somewhat  unequal  in  cxecu* 
tion ;  the  author's  language,  though  remark- 
ably ptjre  in  expression,  sometimes  falls  abort 
of  his  own  poetic  standard ;  the  plot  involves 
mtyst  improbable  contingencies;  yet,  with 
whatever  defects,  the  poem  is  noticeable 
for  ita  originality  and  a  certain  essence  of  in- 
teiloctual  and  moral  refinement.  It  could  be 
wrirten  only  by  one  sensible  to  the  keenest 
Busceptibllities,  one  well  tutored  by  books 
and  experience,  one  skilled  in  ihe  observation 
of  nature^  and  a  thorough  adopt  in  the  tay^- 
lericf  of  the  painter's  art.  These  are  quoU- 
lies  winch  the  author,  Mr.  Oaljom,  has  exhib- 
ited in  various  degrees,  in  numerous  f'olumci 
published  at  intorvals  during  tlie  last  Uiiriy 


or  forty  yeftrs.  Most  of  them  are  tittle  known 
to  the  public ;  for  they  are  of  that  clais  of 
individual  performances,  of  eccentric  oiigi* 
nality,  which,  exciting  the  wonderof  critic 
the  admiration  of  a  few  who  delight  ini 
hibjiion  of  genius  however  wayward,  per 
or  imperfect,  ore  like  the  old  phiy  in  Hamlet, 
**  caviare  to  the  general."  Tbo  "  reading  pub^ 
lie,"  which  prefew  at  any  time  U>  a  meteoric 
display  a  good  dark  lantern  In  the  hands  of  a 
stupid  Dogberry  afl  a  guide  to  iia  well- worn 
paths,  till  the  laittem  actually  givoa  out  and 
the  Dogberry  dies  of  old  agi&— 4bia  **  readiotg 
public  ^^  is  apt  to  be  very  much  perplexed  by 
such  books  as  Mr.  Osbom  has  written.  Koi 
content  with  letting  them  alone  or  throwing 
them  down  in  despair,  criticfl  get  in  a  {«Miofi 
with  them.  The  originalicy  or  the  alMtirdily 
puts  them  out.  80  they  irritate  the  axtilior 
by  **  establishing  araw^^  for  their  Htcnrjlash 
at  some  weak  point  of  his  cuticle.  They  |iav# 
no  comprehension  or  tolvmtion  of  the  Idfift 
that  excellence  may  be  attended  by  corrt^ 
spooding  defects.  They  would  have  ati  impo^- 
Bible  landscape  in  which  there  ahouid  be 
nothing  but  mountain-h eights  without  ralloyik 
The  sensitive  man  of  genius,  not  content  wttb 
a  reception  of  this  kind,  Bometimes  girm  op 
the  contest  in  despair;  sometixnea^  thott^ 
rarely,  profits  by  the  adversary ;  and  occ%> 
sionally  turaa  satirist  himself  and  luatily  bt^ 
labors  the  critics.  Readers  of  tl*e 
generation  who  remember  Mr.  O«boni*i 
tlmentol  and  grotesque  **  Sixty  V«uirs<if 
Life  of  Jeremy  Levls,^'  published  in  18S1, 
hia  ^  Drama  of  Alla-ad-Deen,'*  and  passkmale 
warmly  colored  *'  Confessions  of  a  Poet,^*  maj 
alfio  recall  the  *"*  Vision  of  Robeta,  an  ^ple 
Story  of  the  Inland  of  Manhattan,*'  and  lb9 
Cantos  of  **  AriJiur  Carryl,"  w«i  i id- 

eal muldtudiDOus  notes  ^*  flntli  ^la* 

cbna  in  Corioli."    The  New  on 

came  in  for  their  fnii  share  of  1  nal 

attentions.  Whoever  would  study  the  '  l*icss" 
of  Manhattan  of  tlurly  years  aj^o,  mmthi  do 
well  to  look  into  these  unnotati  *  ►»- 

bom*B  **  Pursuits  of  Li  ten*  tare  "  y«, 

in  that  elegontly  printed  '*  \tsu  u" 

Long  alter  that  account   WiLS  V  ..d, 

Mr,  Osbom  reappeared  befoM  ai 

the  author  of  on  ehd»orate  and  v ..  1  cii- 

ti&e  on  Oil  PaintiDg,"  for  he  wm  a  pit^fuuiid 
student  of  the  art  and  practiaally  skilled  iu 
its  resulte,  though  we  are  not  a  ware  that  hU 
name  figured  ulth  the  Ac^demldano,  or  thai 
he  baa  been  among  < '  Of  Ute^ 

during  (he  la^t  seorM  hm  pub- 

lliihed  two  tragedies  which  w%i  have  not  i 
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Twliicli  wc  haro  read  with  pteiiflurc. 

It  lA  |»r<>i>erly  cntkk'd  '*  A  Paintefs  Storj  ;** 
,  for  ifc  derives  all  Us  beet  quulities  from  tha 
(interna  art  A  glimee  at  the  oarriitWe  wili 
ow  lU  capflb  ill  ties  ia  tliia  respect.  Tlie 
ngfuter  of  aq  Englisb  Earl  la  spirited  avray 
,  lutf  childhood  by  a  disappouitcd  and  re- 
ial  remalc-serrant  with  &  dash  of  gj^j 
t  and  a  oonrenieQi  acquaintanoe  wiih  the 
LitT ;  b  carried  to  a  life  of  beggary  and 
tip  la  the  metropolis,  from  whicb^  on 
dceertion  by  tbe  hag,  abe  10  resoaed  ona 
ht  by  a  joun^  artist,  who  finds  her  aban- 
H^d  to  suflfcrtDg  in  a  London  street.  Tho 
^artist  gives  her  a  home  for  several  monthSp 
during  which  ^be  is  clothed  in  moficuline  at* 
tire.  Tbe  rdution  between  tbetn  is  that  of 
niutujil  re«!pect  and  afleetton,  of  gratitude  on 
her  piLTt  and  tenderness  on  hts  own,  ripening 
into  love.  He  paints  ber  portrait  in  bii*  pic- 
ture of  tbe  **  Angal  in  the  Air.*'  It  is  seen 
at  the  Exhibition  by  the  Earl  and  Countess. 
Struck  with  the  resemblance  io  tlieir  lost 
duld,  they  seek  the  paintt^r  to  purchase  itj 
and  are  led  to  a  recognition  of  Alice  heraeH 
who  is  now  restored  to  her  princely  home. 
The  painter,  aided  by  the  Earl,  ri«$e9  to  fame 
and  fortune^  and  loves  and  is  beloved  by  the 
daughter  RS  ehe  grows  to  maturity.  This  is 
fully  revealed  when  be  is  called  to  paint  the 
krly  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Honorably 
refusing  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  position^ 
he  abtenta  himself  from  bcr  com  pony,  leaves 
Enjcland,  imd  tbe  pair  do  not  meet  agaJQ  tOl, 
broken  in  health  and  attended  by  a  young 
nobleman,  a  suitor  favored  by  the  Earl,  Alice, 
still  mindful  of  her  old  affection,  encounters 
Walter  the  painter  on  the  Rhine.  The 
nobleman-suitor  ia  now  led  by  tbe  old  gypsy 
hag  to  att^^mpt  an  abduction  of  the  lady,  who 
!  -  '  y  Walter,  when  tbe  scene  changes 

1  rg.     Here  the   artSst  la  asadled 

with  a  murderous  intent  by  the  weak  and  dia* 
reputable  nobleman,  and  In  the  encounter  is 
mortally  wotinded  by  a  German  friend  of 
Waller,  Tbe  gentle  Alice,  wonnded  in  spirit 
And  HbtitttTed  by  her  early  snilbri&g^  fades 
away  and  *lies. 

The  filUng-ln  of  such  an  outline  is  every 
thing ;  and  here  the  writer  excels  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  accessories — the  descriptions  of 
nature,  which  are  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
Iho  book,  the  artistic  studieJ  and  interpreta- 
Uons ;  while  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  whole 
is  never  lout  eight  of.  The  cantos  are  appro- 
priately named  **  Chants,"  for  the  verae,  a 
thymed  imsgular  meiosure,  to  be  properly  mn- 


deistood  lequirea  the  aid  of  the  voice.  There 
is  something  pleasing  in  this  description  of  a 
cultivated  Engliah  Undseape : 

Fair  ii  the  tcone  ho  looki  out  upon, 

Fair  axul  soft  &a  over  ytd  one 

Bmil'd  in  tlio  light  of  a  ffommac'a  mn. 

Tho  ging'.o  groat  wrindow  fftill  open  ttood. 

Beneath  r^rexid  tbo  lavro,  in  tha  background  tho 

wood; 
A  bagn  round  pool  befbro  thii  lay, 
With  no  cajT*d  fountaiiw  no  jets  that  play ; 
But  the  fanooib>-shavfin  grsM,  ttill  bvmh  and  grocn, 
Crept  to  ita  marge  without  border  between ; 
And  on  ittr  Aill  basin  throe  awma  wore  Men, 
WhoM)  snow-white  ehadoiri  more  on  ihelaiti 
With  not  a  ripple  their  form  to  hreolr, 
SaTO  the  tremulous  lines  that  niaik  their  wmke, 
As  with  oary  leot  BtrDtch'd  out  behind, 
8«oll*n  breut  and  aiohin^  nook  etaio, 
They  lioor  thoir  plmny  ihip  ol  ftatai 
And  soil,  and  tack,  and  wind. 
Sbiftloas  oa  in  a  pomlod  iOone» 
Tbe  ahodowB  of  the  trees  were  looii, 
For  not  a  brocxo  their  brnnohctt  ttirr'd. 
And,  aave  the  rustlo  of  a  b(rd, 
Tho  very  leaves  lay  etill 
The  &1II0W  deer  frum  out  the  woihI 
Stray 'd  Ufilosfly,  or  cropped  th«tr  fi.iod, 
Ero  the  ran,  higher  o''  ^    - 
Should  drive  than  to  1  .Io; 

And,  ttvc  the  swans,  r  <  dour, 

WtM  nothing  living m or lu^  nc^iir, 
On  lawn,  on  lake,  in  votjMjLuid  shade. 
And  not  a  sound  was  hoard. 

There  is  also  among  other  passages  of  the 
kind  a  description  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg, 
which  deserves  to  bo  remembered  with  the 
pictures  of  that  famous  locality.  We  should 
like  to  present  a  few  of  these  Ibee,  in  which 
the  painter  displays  bis  ekill  in  the  exhibition 
of  physical  beauty ;  but  they  arc  so  inwrought 
wiih  the  poem,  that  it  would  be  at  some 
hazard  in  ecpai'ating  them  from  tho  text. 


Mr.  How  a  an  Patsom  AaxoLn^a  Grtat* 
ExhibiUon,  w.'<A  Continental  Sk*>tches,  Prae- 
Heal  and  Humarout  (Hurd  k  Houghton),  b 
a  sketchy,  lively  account  of  various  ineidetits 
of  European  travel  in  France  and  Swiuer^ 
land,  with  a  particular  view  of  objects  of  a 
fiodol^  literary,  or  artistic  interest,  suggested 
by  the  great  Paris  show  of  the  last  season  in 
the  Pabce  of  Industry  at  tbe  0iamp  de 
Mars.  We  might  occasionally  wish  a  sim- 
pler style  in  the  nan-ative,  with  less  anxiety 
for  point  afid  effect ;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
book,  in  its  light  way,  is  both  instructive  and 
entertainiu^.  There  are  many  pleasant  no^ 
tlees  of  objects  and  circtunstanccs  which  no 
one  could  present  better  than  the  ciperienood 
European  correspondent  of  tbe  Boston  Pott; 
for  in  this  capacity  the  author  has  been  for 
some  time  known  to  the  public.  It  will  be 
obfier?ed  by  the  title  of  his  boc)k  that  there 
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is  a  cl&im  for  the  humorous  as  well  as  the 
practical,  a  pretension  which  is  fairly  enough 
supported  by  some  facetious  drollery,  as  in 
the  distillation  of  "  Gentle  Dulness  at  Din- 
ner," a  chapter  of  **  Divers  Faceti®  "  at  the 
expense  of  verdant  travellers,  the  rigmarole 
over  the  **  Great  Unknown  '*  American  poet 
at  Nice,  and  other  jocularities,  of  the  Arte- 
mus  Ward  school,  togethe-r  with  a  sprinkling 
of  good  anecdotes  of  the  flower  of  various 
"  Table-Talk."  For  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
latter,  take  a  sharp  saying  of  Baron  Maule, 
and  a  ready  one  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  *^  The 
former  was  at  a  dinner-party,  where  a  young 
man  near  him  was  mnking  himself  generally 
disagreeable  by  his  officious  observations  and 
flippancy.  He  said  to  the  Judge,  at  length, 
that  really  the  only  things  he  cared  for  were 
horses  and  women.  *  Young  man,*  replied 
he,  *  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  make  your 
will ;  bequeath  your  skin  to  be  made  into  a 
side-saddle,  and  in  that  way  you  can  both 
make  yourself  useful  and  gratify  the  only 
tastes  you  have.*  **  The  other  has  not,  wo 
believe,  yet  got  into  the  "  Jcrroldiana."  "  A 
game  was  being  played  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  company  of  Shakespeare.  Each  per- 
son was  to  name  some  object,  it  mattered  not 
what,  to  the  guest  next  to  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter, under  pain  of  a  forfeit,  was  to  give  some 
quotation  from  the  work  to  illustrate  it.  To 
Jcrrold  was  allotted  the  word  tread-mill,  and 
he  hardly  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing, in  the  well-known  language  of  Lear, 


*  Down,  thou  cUmUng  sonow ! ' " 

Among  the  interesting  practical  portions 
may  be  noticed  the  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Parisian  publishers,  Messrs.  Ha- 
chette  &  Co.,  and  the  description  of  the  im- 
provements and  resources  of  the  new  Im- 
perial Library. 


GiiL  Hamilton's  new  book  (Ticknor  & 
Fields)  bears  the  suggestive  title  of  Woman^s 
Wrongs.  People  who  consider  amiability  the 
chief  and  most  necessary  of  feminine  virtues, 
will  probably  regard  with  horror  this  tren- 
chant little  work.  Gail  Hamilton  certainly 
does  not  believe  in  fighting  lies  with  gloved 
hands,  but  on  the  contrary  attacks  them  with 
every  weapon  lying  within  her  reaefa.  Dr. 
Todd  is  severely,  and,  upon  the  whole,  justly 
dealt  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The 
latter  part  is  occupied  with  the  author's  own 
views,  which  are  stated  in  a  clear,  moderate 
manner.  Among  other  just  remarks,  the  au- 
thor says,  she  would  rather  see  the  right  of 
voting  restricted  than  farther  extended ;  of 
course  believing  that  although  there  arc  many 
women  who  would  do  much  good,  there  are 
also  many  who  would  do  as  much  iigury  as 
the  crowds  of  ignorant  foreigners  who  vir> 
tually  rule  our  cities,  by  being  pcnnitted  to 
exercise  this  privilege.  As  this  work  shows 
more  definite  purpose  than  any  of  the  other 
writings  of  Gail  Hamilton,  it  naturally  ranks 
higher  both  in  usefulness  and  interest 


FINE    ARTS. 


Among  the  works  exhibited  in  Mr.  Avkry's 
splendid  collection,  which  was  noticed  at 
length  in  Putnam  for  March,  none  attracted 
more  attention  than  Gustave  Dork's  magnifi- 
ceut  drawing  entitled  "  The  Retreat  of  1812  ;" 
a  subject  frequently  selected  for  artistic  treat- 
ment, but  never  before  handled,  in  our  judg- 
ment, with  the  vigor,  imagination,  and  dra- 
matic power  displayed  in  this  striking  com- 
position. In  this  single  picture  the  whole 
story  of  that  disastrous  retreat  is  told  more 
vividly  than  it  ever  was  by  poet  or  historian. 
The  chief  point  of  action  and  interest  is  the 
struggle  around  the  wagon  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  are  feebly  resisting 
the  savage  attacks  of  Cossack  cavalry — the 
guerrillas  of  the  Russian  army.  From  this 
brave  but  hopeless  struggle  for  life,  the  eye 
wanders  down  into  the  foreground,  where  ^e 
softened  outlines  of  the  forms  of  soldiers, 


horses,  wagons,  showing  through  the  en- 
shrouding snow,  reveal  to  us  the  horrors  of 
the  long-continued  flight  through  the  dismal 
waste  of  winter.  Every  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  crowded  with  incident  and  interest, 
though  not  so  as  to  destroy  its  unity  of 
effect.  Nothmg  in  the  accessories  detracts 
from  the  importance  of  the  central  group, 
but  every  thing  tends  to  heighten  its  effect 
upon  the  beholder's  imagination. 

We  feel  the  greater  interest  in  this  mag- 
nificent drawing,  because  many  of  Dor6's 
later  works  have  exhibited  a  lamentable  fall- 
ing off"  in  imaginative  qualities  and  power  of 
execution.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
more  magnificent  failures  than  his  illustra- 
tions of  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Gumevere  '*  and 
•*  Vivien,"  and  those  to  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine  are  commonplace  to  the  last  degree. 
The  extraordinary    facility  with  wUoh  he 
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thrQW^a  off  his  drawings  bctmya  him  into 
cardcaiDesd;  he  evidently  studies  too  little 
the  chanicUir  of  the  works  be  soeks  lo  illtifi- 
Imtc,  and  bia  style  is  always  the  same, 
whether  his  text  La  from  the  Bihlo,  Paradise 
Loat,  Tennyson's  Idylls,  or  Lu  Fontaine.  If 
be  woald  aiudy  more  conscientiously,  and 
produce  more  slowly,  what  he  cUd  would  Iuitc 
twetity  tiiui*^  the  vuluo  of  the  hasty,  ilI-com» 
posed  and  flimsily  executed  drawbgs  he  now 
loQposod  ii[ion  the  picture-buying  public. 


A  FIH1T  to  the  iitudio  of  William  Hart, 
hi  the  Teiith-Btrcet  Studio  Building,  has  half 
inciiuf^d  u^  to  reconsider  our  verdict  that  be 
ahoold  never  be  allowed  again  to  paint  in 
imy  tliin;^  but  water-colors.  Hid  large  oil- 
pointing,  eutitled  ^^  The  Last  Gleoro^'*  which 
be  hoit  but  recently  finished |  la  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  productioiL  The  view  was 
taken  in  the  Green  Mountiln5,  whose  won- 
dcrful  variety  of  picture&quo  scenery  ha« 
beun  too  much  neglected  by  our  ardils  for 
llie  bolder  scenery  of  New  Hampshire^  On 
(be  right  of  this  picture  rises  a  moimtain- 
fJope,  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
dcUiU  coriibined  with  f^cat  breadth  and  unity 
of  effect ;  the  last  glances  of  the  sctthig 
sua  cover  the  broad  Blope  with  a  lovely  mys- 
Uxy  of  softened  light  and  shndow.  But  tlie 
aosi  beftuliful  and  most  suceea^ful  part  of 
the  pJctTire  is  tlie  foreground,  A  country 
road  coraci  into  sight  as  it  winds  about  a 
dump  of  trees ;  a  bit  of  country  fcTice,  holf- 
hidUcn  in  clematis,  fern,  woodbine,  and  golden- 
ftKl,  attracts  and  fascmutca  the  eye.  Over 
all  tbie  h  thrown  the  coolness  of  the  evening 
shadow,  painted  with  admirable  skill  and 
delicacy,  heightening  by  contrast  the  warroth 
and  brilliancy  of  tlie  sunset  gleams  on  the 
liarvest-licld  and  tho  mountain -side.  We 
hope  this  line  painting  may  be  exiiibited  at 
the  Academy  of  Dcaign ;  Uiough,  such  is  the 
jealousy  of  owners,  pictures  once  sold  rarely 
6nd  tlteir  way  into  public  exhibition.^.  Had 
wc  a  pennatient  picture-gallery,  where  pic- 
tures could  ha  exhibited  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  accord  tug  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owner,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
m  obtaining  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art 
for  this  purpose*  Itfany  people^  who  dislike 
tow*  deprived  of  their  pictures  for  several 
monthj,  would  have  no  objection  to  sending 
Ihcm  to  a  well  regulated  public  gallery  for  a 
fipw  weeks  or  day*. 


hiblUon  nt  Pctsam's  Giillery,  No,  061  Broad* 
way.  This  interesting  work  of  art  has  won 
the  highest  commendation  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  artist  has  endeavored  to  por* 
tray  the  p^plexod  astonishmtiUt  and  terror 
felt  by  Eve  on  finding  the  dead  body  of  her 
son.  She  had  raised  it,  not  yet  cold,  upon 
her  knee,  find  Iook3  steadfastly  into  the  ailent 
Ijice,  as  if  she  would  penetrate  the  secret  of 
death.  Our  readeri^  will  remember  that  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  31  r,  Jackson  left  here  for  liai}\  in 
which  country  he  has  since  very  successfully 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  art.  The  group 
which  he  has  brought  to  this  country  was 
modelled  in  Florence  in  1S63  and  ISOi,  and 
finished  in  marble'  in  18G7.  It  embodies  ao 
original  idea  wrought  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  beauty.  Exhibited  first  in  Boston, 
it  attracted  much  attention  there^  not  alone 
bj  ltd  beauty  but  alf^o  by  its  anatomical  merit, 
which  Dr.  IIolmes,  judging  from  the  etand- 
point  of  a  savant  as  well  as  a  critic^  pro* 
Qouncos  to  be  of  the  highcist  order. 


SjtATTucK*8  fine  picture  of  the  "White 
Hills,"  already  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  Goupirs,  where  it  attracts 
many  visitors.  As  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  an  artist  who  has  painted 
many  excellent  pictures,  it  onght  to  bo  seen 
bj  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
can art.  Wc  arc  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, the  eminent  English  engraver,  is  cngagiHl 
in  preparing  a  largo  wood-engraving  of  this 
picture,  through  which  it  will  become  known 
to  tbouFands  of  people  who  may  never  sec  the 
origiuaL 


TriERK  arc  scv  1 1 1  interesting  works 

of  art  at  See  A I  lent — among  them 

a  landscape  by  tliu  celt  b  rated  Genu  an  land- 
scape artist  AcitE5BAC«,  and  a  lar^e  flower- 
piece  by  Robie.  Schaus  also  exhibits  Pal- 
UKR^s  latest  work,  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, embodying  a  very  commonplace  idea — 
Hope  resting  her  hand  on  the  anchor  of  Faith. 
The  figure  of  Hope  atan*];*  out  in  partial  re- 
lief from  the  marble,  and  is  modelled  with  ex- 
quidte  grace  and  feeling. 


A  viwY  beautiful  pieeo   of  sculpture — 
JACS«9X*fi  *^Evc  and  Abel^^* — la  now  on  ex- 


Lo.voFELLOvv*3  *  ■  Evangtlinc  "  and  Wnrr- 
tier's  "Maud  Mullor"  will  probably  never* 
cease  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  ariisiic  trea^ 
ment.  Mr,  Meyer  has  recently  painted  n  Maud 
Muller  which  has  been  sent  to  England  for 
reproduction  in  chromo-lithography ;  and 
SA'hans  is  having  BKOCiiARt^a  Ideal  of  the 


Old 
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lApHl, 


character  cngi'avod  for  Idio  in  the  best  mimneT 
on  steeK  The  proof  of  the  okhing  of  this  work 
\b  now  on  exhibition  at  hij*  gftllei'y,  and  givca 
promlie  of  on  exqubite  eogravmg. 


Bfui>roji»*8  Arctic  picture,  **Cruflbetl  by 
Icebergs^"  which  baa  bc^n  exhibited  with 
great  sueoc^  in  Engiand,  ha&  been  admirably 
reproduced  in  chromo-llthography,  Wc  have 
never  seen  better  work  of  tho  kind.  The 
tone  and  color  of  the  origino]  are  imitated 
with  great  fidelity,  and  even  the  teituii*  of  tho 
painting  is  reproduced  with  each  skill  as  al- 
most to  deceive  the  eye  on  close  inspection. 
As  people  will  prefer  chromo-lithographa  to 
engraTings,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  market 
supplied  with  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  con  be  produced^  such  as  this  one ;  though 
for  ourselves  we  should  esteem  the  slightest 
original  sketch,  by  a  great  artist,  more  highly 
than  tlie  finest  chromo-lithogmph  ever  painted. 


Charles  A.  Souwer,  an  artist  of  conaidcr» 
nble  merit  and  repatc»  who  contemplates 
makiog  a  tiip  to  Europe  this  springy  had  an 
exhibition  of  hia  work^  at  his  studio  last 
month.  These  embraced  oil-paintings  and 
sketches  of  scenery  in  the  Adirondacka,  the 
Catskills,  and  in  South  America. 


We  learn  that    Mr  Prano,  the  eminent 
chromo-ltthognipber,  hoa  commenced  his  ^*Giil- 


lery  of  American  Painters/'  b  which  ho  pro- 
poses that  every  American  artist  of  note  ehall 
be  represented  by  at  least  one  picture.  He 
may  not  succeed  in  fully  carrying  out  ihb 
large  de^^ign,  but  he  has  uiacle  a  good  begin* 
nlngf  and  has  already  secured  the  coopcmtion 
of  artiatd  whoi>e  names  are  wiikly  known. 
Among  the  works  upon  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged are,  ''The  Falls  of  the  Yo  Skmlto,"  by 
Bieratadt;  '*The  Barofootcd  Boy,^  by  East- 
man  Johnson  ;  **  The  May-Queen  "  and  **Tbc 
Little  Rogue/'  by  J,  G,  Brown ;  "  The  Ship- 
wreck of  Stecrforst,*'  by  Moran  ;  ♦*  The  Bay  of 
New  York*'  and  *^The  White  Houulatot  la 
October,"  by  G.  L,  Brown,  We  nodcrstand 
that  the  artmta  with  whom  Mr.  Prang  haa  con- 
ferred as  to  the  reproduction  of  their  works  Ilk 
cbromo-lithography,  have  expressed  very  gnefti 
intercut  in  the  success  of  his  plonj  for  making 
art  popular  by  bringiag  good  pieturei  witluo 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  laoome. 
There  is  stilly  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge, much  room  for  improvement  in 
his  chromos.  Many  of  them  are  wanting  In 
the  admirable  qualities  of  tune  and  color  that 
distinguish  the  productions  of  tlie  Aniadcl 
Society.  But  they  are  very  much  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  bdbre 
in  this  country^  and  some  of  them  sre  vfrf 
beautifully  finished.  Mr,  Prang  constantly  eb* 
deavors  to  improve  the  art  and  make  It 
wort  bier  of  approval  and  patronage. 


TABLE-TALK. 


At  many  of  the  ttfbles  in  Europe-north-of- 
the- Alps,  the  table-talk  during  this  last  win- 
ter must  have  been  of  the  saddest.  Sweden, 
Finland,  Northern  and  Eaatem  Russia^  and 
Eastern  Prussia  have  been  vipited  and  wasted 
by  a  real  famine,  and  the  scarcity  in  both 
fVance  and  England  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
a  famine.  In  Norway  there  has  long  been  & 
fcarfid  stale  of  things,  and  extreme  cold,  pov- 
erty, and  starvation  have  aknost  depopulated 
that  «dc  of  the  Seaiidinavian  peninflula.  The 
people  of  Eastern  Pi-uRsia  have  appealed 
through  their  Consul  for  help  from  thia 
country,  and  money  has  been  sent ;  but  how, 
by  any  contribution  less  than  national,  to 
save  a  nation  from  pcrl?hing  by  hunger? 
•The  woret  suffering  has  been  in  Tunis,  where 
the  mortality  is  bo  great  that  the  dead  are 
buried  in  trencho.  Next  to  Tunis  In  misery 
is  Londcin,  where  squalor,  and  filth,  and  a 
brutal  alms-giving  add  their  demoralizing 
horron  to  fltmpte  starvation.     Death  by  Uiia 


sharpest  of  God^s  arrows  mnst  be  cmel  cnj- 
where,  but  it  seems  to  us  it  would  bo  picas- 
auter  to  die  by  it  b  Mussulman  Tunis  than  In 
Christian  London,  Iti  the  best  of  times  the 
poverty  of  London  blackens  the  sky,  and 
takes  bean  and  hope  out  of  whoever  gives  an 
earnest  look  at  it  We  hare  ourselves  seen 
two  beggar-cbildren  squabbh^Dg  in  tlie  gutter 
for  the  skius  and  pulp  of  the  fair-looking 
but  vapid  Englbh  gooseberries  which  wc  had 
tasted  and  r^ected.  And  this  wa£  b  a  year 
when  there  was  no  starvation  that  was  ihoughl 
worth  talking  about,  and  England  swaimod 
from  end  to  end  with  rich  people^  her  own 
and  from  foreign  countriea.  But  Ihero  to 
always  sulTcriug  in  England  from  cxoesalfe 
poverty,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  ooitDtijr 
h  so  lU-appl ted,  thai  it  does  nothing,  apporooU 
ly,  to  relievo  tlie  mi^ry  that  ahowt  HkOVt 
nw  ful  lu  coutra^i  with  the  real  tplendor  nil 
comfort  of  the  rich.  80  long  aa  KngUu!  li 
overcrowded ;  io  long  as  the  land  < 
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to  h^  diTided  on  tbc  unjust  priaciple  of  primo- 
kititre;  so  long  ns  estates  axe  entailed; 
I  long  u  the  labor  of  tbe  nation  is  taxed  in 
mims  to  support  idle  people  b 
,  tnd  busy  people  in  naelcss  work — 
iloDg  there.  wHJ  be  poverty  and  atarvatioti 
,  whether  tbe  barrcstd  sbail  be  plcDiy 
or  eboll  fiuL 

In  all  these  Buffering  countries  the  measnre 
of  rdief  and  recoTcry  i^  tho  greater  or  less 
fociUty  with  which  the  centraJ  government 
ean  reach  Its  people  by  meana  of  its  olHcial 
agents.  In  France  and  Ruasia  these  agents 
Are  Dotoriouslj  dishonest;  all  but  the  very 
higbefit  oflicera  are  op«n  to  brlboiyf  and  steal 
the  money  that  paaaea  through  their  hand£. 
In  Ed  gland  we  Imltq  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
cffldala  of  tJisboncsty ;  tbc  trouble  there  k  an 
}  formality,  which  makes  getting  ro- 
r  so  tedious  a  proceaa  that  many  applicants 
dead,  buried^  and  forgotten^  before  help 
ebes  them.  In  Prussia^  howerer,  the 
remment  machincfy  is  perfect^  and  the 
Cion  so  Intelligent  and  wise,  that 
be  speedy,  and,  bo  far  as  the  State's 
oitreGa  go,  effectual. 


A  STSF  forward  has  at  last  been  taken  in 
the  matter  of  tntenmtlonal  Copyright.  Mr. 
Baldwin  of  Mass.,  the  Gbairman  of  the  Li< 
brarf  Committee,  has  reported  to  the  House 
^a  bill  for  securing  to  authors  in  certain 
oases  the  benefit  of  Interns  donai  Copyright, 
adrancing  the  development  of  American  lite- 
future,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  pub* 
lishera  and  book-buyers  in  the  United  States/* 
The  details  of  the  biJl  will  be  found  in  the 
newspApere,  and  they  will  probably  strike 
onpr^udieHt  and  right-thinking  people  as  fair 
and  jnst.  We  object  to  the  tail-picce  to  art* 
icle  1st — **  Provided,  of  course^  that  the 
foreign  country  grants  the  eame  rights  to 
aathors  atid  artists  of  this  country/^  We 
trust  we  shall  not  be  thought  Quixotic  if  we 
say  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  Amer- 
icmit — ^more  ^nerous  and  unselfish — to  have 
omitted  this  aflcr^thought,  and  to  have  done, 
or  propose<l  to  do,  what  wo  thought  right, 
iihout  reference  to  any  thing  other  nations 
ht  see  fit  to  do.  And  Uii«  may  yet  be 
..„^i:  i,,.^  At  all  events,  we  hope  the 
t  ivc  a  fiur  and  exhattstive  discus- 

siDii  ^t  r,„'  [lands  of  competent  people  all  over 
the  country,  for  wc  are  full  of  faith  that  a 
Cr-"-  '  ■  ",}]{  US  to  be  ptifAcd,  und  we  desire 
t '  be  a  good  one.    As  for  tho  moral 

SiiperTiM  fit  I  ho  case,  wc  slionld  l>e  glad  to  sfty 
thai  ercry  aum  of  character  and  podlloa  is 


on  the  side  of  what,  it  seems  to  ns  as  dear  as 
noonday,  la  the  right,  and  so,  indeed,  by  far 
tbe  greater  nimiber  are;  but  a  himentable 
exception  is  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey^  the  dis- 
tinguished  wnter  on  Political  Economy,  Mr* 
Carey  is  said  to  have  deckred  that  he  would 
rc^st  the  adoption  of  any  lateroational  Copy- 
right Law  t6  tbe  bitter  end.  Perhaps  party 
beat  has  exaggerated  his  words,  but  there  ia  no 
doubt  of  his  opposition.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  him,  and  sorry  to  have  him  against  us. 
But  we  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  thts 
raensure  is  a  just  one ;  and  it  is  in  no  angle 
roan's  power  to  defeat  justice.  So  far  as  wo 
bave  examined  it,  Mr,  Carey^s  argument  is 
weak  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  unless  he  has 
better  reasons  in  store  for  his  opposition,  we 
ehall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  troubled  by 
his  threats. 


We  do  most  heartily  believe  that  the  Cali- 
fomiana  are  too  wise  in  their  generation  to 
permit  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  its  reoent 
act^  giving  two  aquatters  in  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley  the  right  to  some  six  hundred  acres 
there,  simply  becau&e  they  have  asked  for  it. 
Congress  gave  the  Valley  to  the  State  on  the 
oonditloii  that  it  should  bo  set  apart  forever 
as  a  public  park.  Ko  Government  ever  made 
so  noble  a  gift  to  any  people,  and  no  State 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  to  Bccure  with- 
out cxpeose  so  stately  a  pleasure-place. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
eeeiog  this  wonderful  Talley,  but  who  Imve 
seen  the  photographic  viewg  of  it  made  by 
Watkins  of  San  Francisco,  will  wonder,  as  we 
do,  how  the  people  of  California  can  ever 
entertain  the  notion  of  EpoUing  with  taverns, 
showmen,  and  all  the  odious  accompaniments 
of  such  places  as  Niagara,  Trcnlon  Falls,  the 
White  Mountains,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  a 
place  so  noble  and  t-o  peculiar  as  the  To 
Semite.  But  even  if  the  CallfomianB  ore 
willing  to  do  thia  unwiae  thing,  they  ought 
not  to  Ik*  permitted  to  have  their  way.  The 
Tnited  States  should  let  it  be  plainly  undet^ 
stood  that  it  will  hold  tho  State  to  its  well- 
understood  bargain.  If  the  Califomians  at- 
tempt to  degrade  the  noblest  valley  in  the 
world  to  a  beer-garden  and  a  bowling-alley, 
let  the  grant  be  revoked,  and  let  the  General 
Government  stand  guard  over  the  Valley  of 
the  GriJidy  Bear  until  a  generation  is  bom 
that  can  value  the  opportunity  the  present 
one  seems  minded  to  ttirow  sway. 


Mil,  Nycr*8  Fruit-Preserving   Houses  arc 
now  in   active  operation,   and  there  U  w:^ 


PuTRUi'a  HaOA2D<K. 
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longer  ftuy  doubt  wimteirer  aboat  Ibe  food* 
bility  of  ibe  plan-  Duchcsse  aoii  all  the 
finer  varieties  of  late  pears  are  »ow  offered 
for  salo  cverj  day  in  the  shops^  and  are  be^ 
ocnne  a  regular  part  of  the  dessert  at  all  the 
great  hotels.  Indeed,  ihej  arc  so  reasonable 
in  price — ten  ceuta  will  buy  a  tctj  good 
pear,  a  Duche^se,  a  Winter  Nelis^  a  Cilout 
Moroeau,  tlmt  a  year  ago  would  have  cost  a 
doUar,  and  would  not  have  been  e^isy  to  buy 
even  at  that  price — that  they  are  to  be  found 
on  many  modest  tables.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Catawba  grapes,  in  excell^^nt  condition,  are 
brought  out  of  the  New  York  Fresorving 
House  dail y^  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes 
ripened  last  fall  in  cold  graperies.  Professor 
Nyco  is  an  enthusiast,  and  perhaps  bellerea 
that  his  invention  will  do  more  thiin  it  will  \jq 
found  able  to  accomplish;  but  it  has  thus  far 
done  ul!  that  he  Ima  deniiinded  of  it  His 
theory  is  that^  by  k«?<?ping  fruit  in  a  very  cold 
and  even  temperntare,  employing  certain  disiu- 
fcctAtita  and  applianoeit  to  abj>oH}  all  moisture, 
and  admUtttig  no  ray  of  Hgbt,  he  can  arrest 
tiie  proees.^  of  ripening,  and  keep  the  life  of 
the  IVuit,  so  to  speak,  in  absolute  suspense. 
If  this  can  be  done  practically,  we  do  not  see 
why  one  fruit  Ehould  not  he  as  well  preacrvcd 
as  another;  why  we  should  not  be  eating 
peaches  to-day  as  woU  as  these  delightful 
CatawboB* 


RiantT  have  people  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  iu  Mr.  Train'a  newspaper,  The  JiUpulU' 
thn^  than  a  new  one  is  started  out  West,  ad- 
vocating tiie  same  financial  principles,  but 
not  ai<faamcd  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  It  is 
named  71ic  Iirpudiaton  There  is  much  in  a 
name,  iu  spile  of  Juliet  and  her  rose,  and  a 
good  many  people  who  have  been  advocating 
dishoQcsty'-Mid  national  dL^honesty,  too-^ln 
a  sneaking,  Bidelong  way,  talking  mincingly 
about  '•Greenbacks''  and  "Bond-holders/* 
will  perhaps  be  ashamed  when  they  see  th^r 
fellow. workers  come  out  like  plain,  blunt  ras- 
cats,  and  call  what  they  propose  by  its  real 
name.  We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
thci^  ever  was  n  time  when  Americans  would 
make  repudiation  national,  but  if  there  ever 
was,  it  is  a  time  long  post  and  never  to  return. 


A  IKW  years  a^o,  a  news-girl  was  as  rare  a 
sight  H  a  Dodo.  Indeed^  the  Bodo  had  the 
odvaniage  of  the  human  creature,  many 
way«  J  ftir  Dodos  there  had  been  in  plenty, 
and  the  bones  of  at  least  one  individual  of 
*hU  queer.  shonibUng  species  are  lo  b«  seen 
in  some  Uriii>»h  MtaAcum  or  other;  tut  no 


Ourier  nor  Fritchard  bad  ever  lighted  upon 
a  news>g!rL  Tliat  was  a  diseovcry  or  int'en- 
tion  resented  for  a  much  later  day.  The 
newa>girl  and  tlic  gorilla  belong  to  the  pros* 
cnt  century,  and  of  these  two  uncomfortable 
additious  to  the  domain  of  animated  naiare, 
the  human  nuLcanee  is  iLot  older  than  thi;  last 
six  munUi^.  Of  course,  to  be  logical  It  muvt 
be  admiucd  that  there  is  no  re^oti  why,  if 
there  arc  to  be  news-boys,  there  should  not 
be  news-girls.  At  any  rate,  whatever  theory 
might  have  been  formed  beforehand  j^  U«  the 
abiUty  of  little  girls  to  cope  with  boya  in  tliis 
field,  practically,  it  is  very  certain  that  ihejf 
are  more  than  a  match  for  them.  They  ore 
quite  as  dirty,  quite  as  ragged,  every  bit  at 
impudent,  and  tlieir  lolsetto  is  as  rilr  nml  us 
well  sustained.    They  are  mort  nn 

the  xnide  demons,  le^  given  r  td 

more  inclined  to  sliding  in  thr  nd 

they  am  also  be,  on  oecoaion,  n^  i  "vs 

never  are,  nor  try,  to  be,  and  that  is,  wintiiir^ 
and  cajoling.  Between  the  sublime  indilEer 
enec  of  a  clerk  at  Stewart's,  with  his  air  oT 
**  an  you  will  not  have  me,  cbooso ! "  sod 
the  news-boy's  unimpassioned  offer  of  thv 
**Pooo8t,  Xproze,  Dlnoox/*  thciT  is  not  a 
penny  to  eiioose»  A  news-boy  would  sQom 
himself  if  he  thought  he  could  bo  guilty  of 
the  weakness  of  seeming  to  care  whether  on^ 
body  bought  his  papers,  or  not.  Sometimes, 
late  in  the  evcning8,  very  little  boys,  indeed, 
80  Little  that,  if  they  were  Indians  or  It 
they  would  be  swaddled  to  boards  and 
up  to  sleep,  will  run  a  block  after 
whom  thej  suspect  of  being  soft-hcart^Hl,  and 
beg  him,  with  tlieir  whining  pipe  and  chAd* 
ish  treble,  to  "  buy  the  Daleoooso  firer 
clockdiahn  do  please  only  one  loH  w'antn 
gohome;"  but  on  the  approach  of  bigger 
boys  they  throw  olT  this  unmotdy  weakness, 
and  swagger  away  detiont. 

The  news-girl,  however,  has,  in  her  fiower 
of  being  winning,  or  what  sbt*  thinks  win- 
mng,  an  additional  advantage  nv-  --  «>■•  '^'W*^ 
boy,  the  advantage  that  comes  i 
of  weapons.  Impudence  soii 
and  ^Ith  the  tact  of  her  sex  sh- 
that  there  are  fastidious  men  wlh 
to  buy  newspapers  is  not  increa 
them  thrust  in  their  faces  wiUi 
shrieks  by  dirty  girls,  and  when  she  movta 
such  persons^  she  will  sometime ^  .1  .  . . .  t,^^p 
tactics,  and  leer  at  them  in  a  bo:  c 

The  ctfbct  of  thb  coquer*- •   ■  >in 

that  It  has  be*ii!  knowTi  to  jr» 

pose;  hot  fortonately  it  i^  »-.  unw  lo  tht 
general  habits  of  tlie  cr«atnns  tlmt  tht  docs 
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not  ittempt  it  oft^ n.  She  finda  that  on  the 
wbolQ»  witli  the  masa  of  men,  the  rougher^ 
Bora  noisy,  iind  more  CQergetic  she  is^  the 
tnsker  it  goes  with  trade.  At  oJl  events, 
brheii&r  or  worae,  here  she  is — a  new  devel- 
opmem  of  the  human  upeciefl,  n  new  cxpen- 
t;  and,  macb  oawc  detect  her^  w«  never- 
I  aiQCcrcly  wUh  her  well 


Our  of  the  sigtis,  tmd  a  pIcaiA&t  one,  that 
io  eplUi  of  many  appearances  to  the  controry, 
our  country  U  etUl  one,  U  the  aetting  toward  the 
South  ogaui,  after  an  InterYal  of  eight  or  nine 
jtun,  of  the  okl-time  strewn  of  invalids,  and 
ibode  not  invalids  vrbo  find  our  Korthcrti 
spring  the  most  disagreeable  seaaon  of  the 
ycsar  For  months  before  the  war  actualij 
b<^n«  No\g^eni  visitors  were  often  made  to 
feci  that  they  were  not  welcome  in  tlie  Souths 
aad  there  were  many  cuses  where  au  unro- 
vcakd  aodol  hostility  drove  them  home.  But 
these  are  times  we  can  afford  to  forget,  and 
Innlidd  may  now  go  to  Floridii  and  to  South 
Caroliua  without  fear  of  meeting  hostility, 
and  they  will  often  find  a  cordiul  welcome. 
Most  heartily  we  wiah  that  tlicre  were  some 
attraction  in  that  Southern  oountry  that  would 
draw  a  stream  of  viaitora  and  scUlera  from 
the  oumde  world,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron 
out  of  flAni  Only  from  outaidcra,  wc  fear, 
will  come  tlie  regeneration  of  the  South,  and 
what  19  to  make  them  go  there  ?  Every  thing 
is  wanted — rotida,  rail-roada,  mioe.^  in  working 
order,  all  the  enginery  by  which  the  natural 
wcoltli  of  the  soil  is  brought  to  light,  given 
acw  forma,  and  afterward  transfHirted  where 
H  can  be  used.  It  Lb  sad  to  bgc  ho  much  of 
the  South  practically  a  desert,  and  that  suirit 
•fill  energy  are  wanting  that  might  make*  it 
blossom  aa  the  rose.  The  generation  of 
Southerners  that  carried  on  the  war  will 
never  do  much  to  re-create  their  country ; 
the  greater  number  of  tbora  are  incapable  of 
work,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  and  they 
have  not  the  will.  There  are  some  noble 
ind  gfrnerous  spirits  among  them,  but  the 
material  ihey  h;ivc  to  work  upon  ta  bopelcBsly 
inert,  sullen,  and  proud*  Perhaps  the  Pacific 
Kattroad  «iilt  be  the  arLery  that  will  pour 
through  tliid  wun  and  wasted  region  a  life- 
giving  blood  of  Korthi-ro  energ)'  and  life  that 
will  bring  back  a  blotter  thiin  the  olden  time. 

Otjm  ckver  contemporary,  77W  iSWi,  which, 
onder  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  C,  A.  Dana, 
is  one  of  the  most  accept^ililc  joumald  of  the 
day,  halt  a  word  on  a  subj<.'Ct  which  ts  cer- 
tainly of  interest  to  ourselves,  and  at  least  an 
important  portion  of  our  readers,  who  may 


be  presumed  to  admire  Ihelr  own  articles. 
Of  cantributora  to  magazines  it  I^  Aaid — 

Perhaps  no  tosto  M^sun  mora  than  li^«rary 
taste.  Men  of  trained  Jadgmcnt  azid  Tar«  oulttiro 
dUIer  from  isocb  other  idmost  oa  much  iia  tho  iKkor 
and  Ibo  philoeoph^jr,  Thl*  is  ibown  in  the  popular 
mogiudncs,  not  oalj  oocdsionally,  ^ut  oodtta&tly. 
What  tho  (Ta/iLry  rDJoctf,  I^utnam  pziats  with  en- 
tiro  roadiaeu ;  tbo  emay  Barper^§  repu(lwie«  tavM 
with  fovor  in  the  AtUmiic :  and  the  poom  tlio  vU- 
toatfc  "dcdinwi  with  thank*"  i^  published  in  tbe 
Br^duMtjf.  Every  raontb  tbe  editor  of  lomo  onu  of 
tbe  monthlica  discovers  fa  hia  Hvala  tho  rnnuiuicript 
ho  baa  retoTOCHi  to  tho  oxmer,  wbile  bu  btniMUi 
printd  and  praisea  what  hia  contemjKjmiea  havo 
pronoimced  imworthf.  We  know  a  very  el  ever 
oathoreB*— «[no  of  the  moiit  fiunouH  in  tho  country— 
who  Mnds  her  composition  nt  one  time,  flr^  to  tho 
AllaniiCy  tbt'ii  to  Harptr'i,  Iben  to  the  Gulnzif  ;  the 
next  timf,  first  to4bfl  Oatajty^  etc.,  jtial  rcyeriing 
tho  order.  Beano  one  of  tbc  sorialfl  xi£ually  rcjoo6i 
it,  bat  another  alwaya  aocopta ;  and  tbo  snys  can- 
didly she  would  not  givo  o  fig  for  the  Judpucnt  of 
any  of  thom.  Conceruin^  tho  tjuto  of  critii:^,  who 
fihoU  dccido  7 

There  Is  no  doubt  some  troth  in  this ;  for 
roistakcs  are  often  miwle  from  lack  of  taste  nnd 
sympathy.  But  U  h  not  the  whole  trutli; 
and,  in  justice  to  editors  and  publishers,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  contributors^  a  fuller  Btate- 
ment  of  tho  question  shoubl  be  made.  The 
topic  has  indetHl  a  variety  of  detail,  und,  in 
this  age  of  periodical  literature,  is  worthy  of 
a  separate  treatise,  which  might  be  entitled' 
"  The  Art  of  Writing  for  Magazines ;  with 
Uinta  as  to  the  Best  Method  of  Getting  Ar- 
ticles Printed.*^  In  such  a  guide-book  to 
young  authors  of  the  present  day  they  might  ' 
reasonably  bo  recommended,  following  the 
precedent  of  Mrs.  Classens  famous  advice  in 
the  cookijig  of  a  hare,  first  to  catch  it ;  in 
other  words,  as  a  preliminary  to  writing,  ^o 
have  something  worth  writing  about,  and 
then  bo  able  to  do  it*  But  we  will  paas  this 
over  tis  doubtless  quite  an  uncalled-for  sug- 
gestion to  any  of  the  thousands  of  industrious 
writers  meditating  articles  for  The  Atlantic, 
and  the  rest  of  us.  ^Vhat  we  would  aay, 
however,  is  a  word  respecting  tho  manner  of 
presenting  such  articles  to  tbo  notice  of 
editors.  It  is  still,  aceording  to  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Saturdatf  Meview^  an  unsettled 
qutistion  whcth«  a  man  of  genius  ought  lairly 
to  be  expected  to  indulge  in  tfte  hixury  of 
good  penmaniihip,  We  can  only  brv,  so  far 
as  wp  are  concerned,  that  we  have  no  time 
nor  iiiclimiijon  to  worry  out  a  meaning  from 
a  half-illegible  scrawl  The  manuscript  sure 
to  be  the  Inxt  kKiked  »t  by  the  editor,  is  that 
which  Is  in  a  bad  handwriting — spite,  of 
course,  of  the  firesotuptjon — we  arc  willing 
to  givo  the  rtjceted  the  benefit  of  the  tradi- 
tionary supposltlOB'-that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
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I  mtkoee  tdea«  %re  quite  too  many  and 
vpid  to  be  out  Bhort  or  dela^rod  by  atte&tio& 
\io  the  forraatioti  of  lettei3. 

A  tolemUle  handwritlug,  then,  ts  the  first 
requisite.      The  second   is  reaaonahti/  fair 
paper^  of  a  cotiv^iefU  sim  ftrr  periual^  for- 
wurdid  vtKkfSfui  ^ng  folded  or    rolledj   in 
page*^  my  of  the  site  of  this  magazine.     It 
k  one  of  the  misertes  of  editonul  humtm  lire, 
worthy  to  have  been  included  by  Bcreaford 
in  his  book  of  petty  Texattous,  to  be  baffled 
by  a  nuiDUBcript  which  cannot  be  got  fair  and 
[  square  before  the  eye  for  its  cn-'osefl^  which 
will  not  be  pressed  smooth,  or  for  the  life  of 
it  induced  to  come  out  of  curl.     Alter  oDe  or 
two  attempts  on   these  uninviting  rolls  of 
manuscript,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  thrown 
I' aside.     Wo  say  to  contributors,  send  your 
l&uuiuscripta/ar  to  PiTTKAii;   only  doeiU  let 
the  flatness  get  into  the  comp<»&itaon,    Stiw 
lioners  get  up  law-paper  and  sermon-paper, 
of  a  suitable  size  for  tliose  profeajiions  ;  why 
not  editor's  paper?    If  nothing  beUor  i^  at 
hand,  try  a  snmll-sizcd  ruled  copy<book,  lear- 
hig  a  imall  outer  margin.    Don't  be  afraid  of 
making  too  many  pages.    The  Govemment, 
L  by  its  reduetioa  of  postage  on  all  such  moiLU- 
I  scripts  for  the  prt^  to  a  mloinkum,  has  giron 
I^Tery  fadlity  for  (lie  eeonoinioal  transporta- 
tion of  the  mafia,  however  bulky  it  may  be. 
As  a  ease  in  point,  we  may  mention  that  the 
ry  of  **The  Carpenter,"  published  in  our 
^iirst  number,  reached  us  in  a  hirge  bold  hand- 
writing,   covering    over    600    pag(^    about 
ieren  Inches  by  five — ^whioh  is  a  model  ^ze 
for  the  eye.     Written  in  the  oi-diuary  way, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  day's  work  to 
b  tead  each  a  manuscript ;   as  it  was  written, 
k  the  whole  was  perused  without  didiculty  in 
I  en  boor  and  a  half.      Articles  for  a  sli^lo 
I  luimber  are  seldom  bo  long ;  but  stories  and 
I  papen^  for  several  numbers,  frequently 
ftre.    Any  way,  time  must  be  saved ;  and  the 
contributor  who  assists  the  editor  in  saving 
lime,  other  things  being  equals  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  own  object. 
Another  thing  worth  mentioning.     A  good, 
I  legible,  clear  writing  saves  qpt  only  Mme  but 
^  vaiious  eipcnses,  and  frequently  mortlDcation 
to   the  ttt»thor  and   publisher,   by   securing 
ex|X3ditlou   in  couqiosjlion  and  accuracy  in 
II printing.     The  coutribulor  has  a  peenniary 
i  well  as  a  literary  interest  in  this,  for  no 
tpiibli»hpr  cnn  nffiwtl  to  pntf  an  auihor  tht 
Yhifjhi'jfl  priet^  vh<n  he  ftat  to  pay  ar»  eifjut 
iTOJtc  kt  iJyr  priftJiT  i/t  ajtiAcqw^ici  af  a  dffeet- 
}Uff0r  kalfri'ViMfd  mannxrripl,     Let  eonlribti' 
tat%  then,  not  only  write  legibly,  but  rorSso 


thdr  productions  careMly,  so  00  to 

no  altermtions  or  interpoUtions  in  the  prool 

Before  the  third  number  of  this  maguiiie 
went  to  proas,  more  tlian  S80  artidca  had 
been  received  antl  registered  at  tb«  dHoci^i 
The  average  of  papers  in  each  number  being 
fifteen,  it  is  ovident  tliat  about  2&0  of  thetii' 
must  be  rejected.  In  making  the  sdection, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  artido  re- 
turned is  without  merit,  or  that  the  editor 
may  not  know  and  admit  that  it  it  a  good 
one.  It  is  no  Imputation  on  his  jodgment, 
as  the  lady  alluded  to  in  The  Sun  feems  to 
suppose,  that  another  editor  accepts  it  **  A 
good  builder,^'  says  the  old  proverb,  ^*  will 
find  a  place  for  every  stone ;  ^^  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  the  qnarij  afid  the 
area  of  his  building  opcradoos.  fee  csin  lAke 
no  more,  after  nil,  than  be  can  find  use  for* 
Now,  the  article  that  may  be  wanted  at  one 
time  in  a  magazine  may  not  be  wioted  tt 
another ;  and  it  may  at  the  particular  Instaiifi 
be  more  desirable  for  one  magazine  thatti 
another*  It  is  not,  thertdbre,  any  presumi^ 
tlon  against  the  editor  of  one  magMn*  It 
the  artioto  which  he  returns  Is  welcomed  by 
another,  and  approved  in  his  pages  by  the 
public.  In  most  cose^,  the  editors  wotdd  havis 
the  same  opinion  of  it. 

One  thing  should  be  remcmlicrcd  by  bo(b 
partis.      27i£   intrrenl  of  €ontribtti^r»   and 
ptibliifhern  it  i^iUfUialty  the  Mome,     If  a  ma« 
gajdne  is  to  bo  kept  alive,  it  must  have  good 
articles;  if  it  shall  publish  poor  articles^  It 
will  soon  be  unable  to  publish  sny.     Kver7 
one,  therefore,  for  the  common  wclfaro,  shotdd 
do  his  best    For  ourselveii,  we  dc^iru  to  givn 
every  facility  at  our  command  to  coutributof?, 
so  that  helping  us  they  shall  help  ib*'TTri-f»lfi*? 
If  Maga  cannot  print  all  ihclr  nr 
would  decline  them  with  the  gmct 
lady: 

**  F^ron  t<i  aoao,  to  nil  iho  vaSke^  atttmils, 

Ofl  the  r^'Mlm  but  tiBvor  once  offtsfidA.*  ' 

Ma.  TnoM.  WniTK's  "Little  toiwun'*ln 
our  lust  number,  on  Marriage  and  the  To^' 
tion  of  Woman,  naturally  excites  dlainw^on 
(vide  our  present  number  »nd  the  inimatt 
Press).  Mr,  White  »nnouiicr.H  a  wtttl 
in  hand,  entitled  ♦*  Wind  arid  Wh5r*wimK*» 
We  do  not  know  to  what  *'  n^ 

Mr.  White   l»elon»;8,  but  in   \  uom 

preaching  into  tjovel-wriiing,  lie  4it>(ii>M3»  U» 
bo  foUiming  the  precedent  of  Henry  Wojid 
Beccher.  Like  liim  he  njifM'ar^  to  \m  *'• 
live  man,**  and  we  hope  wiU  be  ociually  j 
oessful  with  Uie  pubUo. 
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INSTINCT  DEMORALIZED. 


That  mystorioiia  provision  in  the  life 
of  auiinaU  wliich  is  called  itistinct  has 
always  challenged  the  wonrler  of  mtm, 
I  piqued  his  curiosity  as  to  its  nature 
opuratioD,  The  carpenter-bee — as 
[instance  hardly  more  BtrikiDg  than 
[ih<*rlcaa  otbers — never  bebold^j  ber 
but^  after  having  laid  Lcr 
pos^its  a  store  of  food  such 
U  they  wiii  require,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  she  has  never  tasted  since  the 
larvA'pcriod  in  her  owti  life,  and  dies. 
In  the  construction  of  the  cc41,  too, 
there  is  marvellous  forethought  shown. 
It  U  bort^d  with  Herculean  lalK>r  into 
wood,  and  the  e^gs  are  deptisiled^  one 
after  the  other,  in  cloBclj-scah.Hl  apart- 
mentis  ejich  with  a  ration  of  focuU  Her 
wL^dom  h  not  lmlk<'d,  evcn^  by  the 
necessity  that  the  first-laid  eggs,  ttt  the 
om  of  the  long  tubo,  must  hatch 
their  larvm  before  the  others ;  fi>r 
%he  provides  a  back*door  for  their  exit 
»t  that  end.  The  common  theory  is, 
that  instinct — apparently  so  wise  and 
far-»eeing — U  a  biiud,  mechanical  im- 
pttlae,  implanted  at  the  creation  of  the 
animal  rates  for  the  preservation  of  life ; 
und,  vlf^wing  them  in  the  wild  state, 
t]*'  cenis  adequate. 

at  my  aide  is  a  little  quad- 
rup«:tl  wlio  »et8  the  question  afloat  again« 


It  is  a  young  fox-hound  of  pedigree  as 
aristocratic  as  that 

"  WLlch  stompa  tlie  cacto  of  Vera  do  Vorot** 

His  uttex  inability,  with  all  his  floetness 
and  intelligence,  to  supply  himself  with 
ail  honest  meal,  attests  this,  as  well  as 
his  peculiar  form,  which  shows  his  long 
descent  under  domestication  as  clearly 
as  the  infantile  feet  of  a  Chinese  lady 
prove  her  rank.  Ilia  ancestors  for  count- 
leas  generations  have  been  bred  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  species  of  game  for 
the  sport  of  their  owners.  But  he  had 
never  associated  with  others  of  his  kind, 
nor  had  ho  ever  set  nose  upon  a  fox- 
trail,  until  the  past  season,  when  he  was 
taken  out  for  the  chivalric  rite^s  of  initi- 
ation, one  day,  to  a  spot  where  a  fox 
had  been  known  to  recently  pa^s. 

In  crossing  the  fields,  the  puppy 
seems  stirred  by  Fomc  new  sensations. 
His  pointed  nose  is  kept  continually 
upon  the  ground,  following  a  zigitag 
course  of  involved  windings  past  com- 
putation. There  are  strange  scents — 
trails  of  squirrel  and  fiekbmouse  never 
found  near  the  farm-house,  and  of  shy 
birds  whose  wing  never  circles  about 
the  chimney  and  roof- tree.  But  nod- 
denly,  without  visible  cause,  the  little 
fellow  becomes  frantic  over  some  won- 
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(lerfbl  discovery  he  liftii  made  anLOng 

the  t\jj  leaves.    He  howls  and  fiprings 

alx'jut  fts  if  suddenly  smitten  with  hydro- 

pholiia;  and  forthwith  shoots  off  upon 

th<?  fox- trail,  to  the  music  of  his  now 

first   nttetnpts  at  baying,  which  make 

the  woodfl  ring  with  e<;hocs  1    At  the 

magic  of  that  sceut  a  throng  of  memories 

was  awakened  which  stirred  him  to  a 

strange    enthusiasm;     and    the  young 

hound  had  found  **  the  thing  that  he 

was    bom    to   do ! "      We   are  mlmost 

tempted  to  believe  that  he  has,  literally, 

a  memory  of  the  long  puraiiita  of  his 

anceatora— of   habits   which,  in   some 

marvellous  way,  have  aocumulated  from 

generation  to  generation  !      The  scion 

of  a  noble  house,  like  Kubla  Kahn^  he 

"  heard  ftom  far 
Ancestral  roioeB  prophcsjing  irar  "— 

war  upon  the  fox-race,  the  only  species 
which  iiifi  hereditary  propensities  prompt 
him  to  pursue. 

The  boy-hunter,  who  had  been  hoard- 
ing hia  pence  bo  long  in  order  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  this  hound  of  aris- 
tocratic  lineage,  was  overjoyed  at  the 
proof  of  pure  blood ;  but  for  myself— a 
frequenter  of  many  streams  and  woods, 
unarmed  with  destructive  accoutrements, 
who  would  fain  "  name  all  the  birds 
without  a  gun  " — I  watched  the  interest- 
ing triiil  with  quite  other  motives.  The 
hunter's  passion  must  be  early  outlived 
if  one  would  follow  the  chase  worthy 
of  wood  and  field*  Wishing  the  fox, 
therefore^  the  safety  his  wise  forethought 
always  deserves^  tlicre  appeared  matter 
for  much  cunous  reflection  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  hound. 

Here  was  the  maniftBtation  of  some- 
thing not  to  be  distinguished  from  in- 
stioct,  but  directed  U)  a  purpose  utt<:!rly 
alien  from  any  use.  When  the  fox  is 
caught^  the  hound  will  starve  rather 
than  eat  a  morsel  of  his  flesh.  The  pro- 
pensity is  in  his  very  nature ;  but  wc 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  could 
not  Imve  been  an  original  planting  of 
the  Creator  in  the  species.  It  is  rather 
a  transplanting,  or  grafting,  of  his  in- 
gcnlouB  owner,  who — by  long  patience 
with  a  wild  crab-apple  stock,  as  it  w«tc, 
by  culture  and  pruning  of  every  shoot 


except  in  a  particular  direction—^eao- 
ceeds,  at  last,  in  making  an  idiosyncruj^j 
a  permanent  trait.  But  it  is  mdjm 
through  very  many  generations  that 
much  is  accomplished.  Culture  is  a 
weak  force  compared  with  SeUctkm — 
that  watchword  of  Darwin, 

Out  of  an  acre  of  puppies  ihn  trader i 
chooses  one,  which  has  just  the  faintest  . 
predilection  for  putting  his  nose  to  the 
ground  upon  some  trail,  and  drowns  the 
remainder.    Of  that  one^s  progeny  tliero  \ 
is,  perhaps,  one  found  with  thesUghCast 
shade  deeper  impression  of  the  trait  he 
is  striving  for.    Tliis  selection  is  k©p| 
up  for  a  great  many  generations ;  and  1 
through  its  means  the  breeder  accom- 
plishes wonders. 

The  most  curious  perversions  of  in- 
stinct have,  undoubtedly^  been  wrought 
in  the  dog.  In  no  other  species  of  do- 
mestic animal  are  the  breeds  character- 
ized, mentally,  by  such  wonderful  **  traits  \ 
of  genius,"  The  experiment  of  selection 
has  probably  never  been  fully  tried  in 
the  human  race;  but  if  such  pcrsonji, 
for  instance,  should  marry  as  were  adept  i 
chess-players,  for  many  generations,  1 
imtil  the  latest  heir  of  the  house,  while  ^ 
an  infant  in  the  cradle,  should  Lie  trans- 
ported with  delight  at  the  sight  of  m 
chess-board,  and  should  be^n  to  move 
the  pieces  in  the  "  King's  Gambit/*  or 
some  other  cstablbhed  opening,  would 
it  seem  much  more  strange  than  to  dia^ 
cover  a  pointer,  a  few  months  of  agSii 
who  had  never  received  a  lesson  fn  his 
family  profession,  sitting  motioDless  for 
ft  half-hour  with  his  nose  elevated  to- 
ward a  bird  iu  a  tree,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  like  an  astroiiumor 
looking  for  a  new  asteroid  ?  But  (he 
prejudices  of  society  do  not  countn'nance 
the  summary  dismissal  of  the  ninety- 
nine  mediocrities  among  us  in  arder  to 
perpetuate  the  l)rilliant  qualities  of  the 
hundredth  ;  and  so  genius  t^vels  in  da 
fijccd  orbit  in  our  skies,  but  blazes  fortll 
like  a  meteor  and  disappcarR. 

The  tendency  to  revert  t     * 
cJiaracter  is  wonderfully  ; 
a  stubliorn  obstacle  to  th* 
tifftuammrtl.    A  breed -th  i 

through  csountlcss  gc^cratioub  wiU  «ud» 
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denlj  bloom  forth  in  a  character  as  wild 
as  the  day  it  w^  ^^  gnatched  from  the 
alie-woirs  teat  I  '^  The  children  of  Is- 
rael, in  the  vrildemess,  showed  no  strong- 
er tendency  to  backslide  into  idolatry. 
There  are  sometimca  very  strange  up- 
heavflla  of  primitive  cUaractcrj  and  even 
the  long-erased  exterior  marks  reap- 
ir ;  like  the  stripea  upon  a  thorough- 
id  horae — a  hieroglyphic  stAteraent 
ita  pedigree  more  ancient  than  any 
its  owner  had  record  of.  I  have  seen  a 
Litter  of  pigs  striped  lengthwise  of  the 
bock  in  regular  dark  lines— a  prodigy 
thit  would  have  lieen  a  treasure  to  ttie 
old  anti'prohibitioniata  of  Massachu- 
setta.  Such  regular  marks  in  the  coat 
i>i  ail  animal,  corresponding  with  the 
If  mmetry  of  its  form,  are  seldom  retain- 
ed in  domestication ;  and,  ever  since  the 
day  that  Jacob  set  up  peeled  rods  be- 
fore the  herds  of  his  avaricious  but  not 
io  wily  fatbcr-in-law,  our  cattle  have 
been  marked  much  like  a  map  of  tbe 
Indian  Archipelago.  Some  animals  vary 
in  color  at  difl'erent  periods  of  life^ 
There  ia  never  a  wliitc  colt^  nor  a  black 
Cftlf,  The  whitest  horse  was  black  at 
its  birth;  and  tbc  jet-black  cow  was 
immixod  red.  The  albino  tendency  is 
90t  UQCommon  in  the  wild  state^  but  is 
n  made  permanent  in  domestication. 
i/It  is  quite  easy  to  tame  a  wild  ani- 
mal ;  but  to  domesticate  tbe  species  so 
that,  at  last,  the  progeny  Bhall  be  horn 
tame  is,  indeed,  an  accomplishment.  All 
our  labor  in  culture  and  training  b  like 
cutting  off  witch-grass  and  Canada  thi&- 
ttot:  there  is  a  perennial  root,  deep 
dawa,  which  chuckles  in  its  snaky  bed 
tk  the  pains  of  the  fanner.  An  individ- 
ual of  the  wildest  spcciea  may  be  taken, 
wbeii  young,  and  made  exceedingly 
tame.  Its  inf<tinctiTC  antipathy  to  man 
is  quickly  oveTCome.  No  puppy  wQl 
bo  lamer,  or  fawn  more  lovingly  upon 
hia  master,  than  a  young  fox  thus  treat- 
ed J  but  woe  to  the  neighboring  poultry 
when  ho  is  a  few  months  old  !  He  is 
OQuydogly  treacherous ;  but  his  vicious- 
n^wa  ifi  not  owing  to  depravity  or  origU 
Aftl  sin*  It  is  simply  the  integrity  of  Ids 
wild  nature— the  virtue  of  his  race  in 
itB  proper  field.    If  unoonfined,  he  early 


takes  off  to  his  native  haunts,  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  his  education  has 
only  the  effect  to  make  him  the  bolder 
and  more  adroit  thief.  He  will  rum* 
mage  bams  and  hen-roosta  wliich  his 
kindred  wDl  not  venture  to  approach. 

In  the  eye  of  Nature,  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  have  only  been  brought  within 
our  influence  to  be  demoralized.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
Their  primal  virtues  vanish  like  tlie 
gossamer- work  of  frost  in  the  sun  ;  and 
their  strong  defenBive  instincts  fail  them, 
like  the helpleaBDCBS which  fell  upon  tbe 
chivalric  limbs  of  King  Arthur  when  he 
stepped  upon  the  enchanted  ground  that 
cfldrcled  the  magician's  castlo. 

Is  instinct,  then,  mutable,  and  simply 
the  record  of  experience— a  slow  accnmu- 
hition  which  has  marked  the  progress 
of  the  whole  animal  creation  through 
countless  shifting  forms  ?  or  is  it  an 
original  principle  in  the  species  ?  But 
tlie  answer  to  this  on  the  former  alter- 
native would  lead,  forthwith,  into  the 
hazardous  field  which  lieth  between 
Agasalz  and  Darwin ;  and  it  would  be 
a  foolhardy  tilt  for  any  knight  of  ordi- 
nary prowess.  For,  would  be  not  be  at 
tbe  mercy  of  scores  of  gallant  champions 
for  the  dignity  of  tbe  race  ?  After  being 
ignomininusly  unhorsed  In  the  joust, 
undoubtedly  the  thrust  that  would 
pierce  doublet  and  mail— the  iron  that 
would  enter  his  soul — would  be  somc^ 
what  like  this:  ^^You  believe,  then, 
that  your  great-grandfather  was  an 
orang-outang,  and  that  your  great- 
great'&c.-grandfather  was  a  certain 
Tadpole,  whose  wife's  name  was  Polly 
Wog !  '*  This,  of  cx)urse,  would  be  a 
mortal  thrust ;  and  to  continue  the  de- 
fence would  show  as  much  ignorance  of 
tbe  etiquette  of  warfare  ii»  was  mani- 
fested by  that  detachment  of  infantry 
who  fiidn't  know  when  they  were  whip- 
ped,  but  kept  on  fighting  and  gained 
the  day  after  their  defeat  had  been  once 
accomplish ed.  It  would  bo  in  vain  to 
suggest  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  no 
way  involved  in  tbe  question ;  and  that, 
if  there  be  any  degradation  itnplied  in 
the  relative  position  of  men  and  animals, 
it  would  not  consist  in  any  blood  relar 
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tionahip  (if  such  conld  be  proved),  but 
entirely  in  resemblance  and  identity  of 
stmcturc ;  that  it  is  not  a  Wief  in  a 
common  ancestry,  but  the  horrible  hu- 
man likeness  in  the  form  and  icaturesof 
the  gorilla  which  has  its  terror  to  our 
8011L 

It  tras  a  sublime  moment  in  the  life 
of  that  pre- Adamite  mau,  and  an  epoch 
in  the  hiatory  of  his  race,  when  the  idea 
first  entered  his  breast  that  he  might 
e&tablish  companionship  with  some  of 
those  creatures  of  whom  ho  had  !>ecn, 
hitherto,  only  the  nitliless  destroyer. 
Mi\n  was  a  frail  being?,  whose  tender 
body  had  slight  protection  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  the  as- 
saults of  enemies,  amidst  those  gigantic 
qijrtdrupctls,  and  those  mountains  of 
eptile  flcsLi  with  stomachs  of  mSclstrom 

rncity,  whose  fossil  remains  excite  our 

azement.  The  very  maintenance  of 
his  existence  upon  the  planet  compelled 
liira  to  be.  the  most  ruthless  of  all  its 
iuhabitante. 

The  first  attempt  to  subdue  some  wild 
animal  was  probably  in  furtherance  of 
his  greatest  need^  that  of  defence  against 
wild  beasts.  But  may  we  not  suppose 
that  there  were,  even  then,  vague  craT- 
ings  in  his  heart  for  something  which 
his  savage  life  had  not  yielded — for 
some  relations  of  trust  and  sympathy 
between  him  and  other  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood  ?  The  next  acquisition  might 
have  been  of  some  animal  furnishing 
food  ;  as  the  incipient  symptoms  made 
their  appearance  in  our  race  of  that  love 
of  repose  which  has  since  made  such 
universal  progress.  The  chase  became 
occasionally  wearisome ;  and  the  supply 
was  intermittent.  But  it  was  no  ignoble 
sloth  which  inspired  the  long  and  labo- 
rious contest  with  those  tenacious  in- 
stincts which  held  us  with  the  gripe  of 
iron  clasps.  Without  some  respite  from 
the  ceaseless  battle  for  his  neci^sities, 
there  were  no  chance  for  the  dreams, 
which  then  dimly  haunted  the  brain  of 
man,  to  open  into  the  fictwcrs  of  art  and 
science. 

I  have  loved  sometimes  to  picture*  in 
imagination,  a  scene  of  that  llTOt  undejr- 
taking,  so  difficult  without  the  aid  of 


modem  inventiaiid.  With  some  mde 
enclosure,  or  ha?'  '  -  opoo 
the  strong,  despei  trying 

the  novel  expi^rimcut  bu  momcutous  ia 
the  fate  of  otir  race.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  black  door  of  a  cavcru — the  only 
shelter  of  his  family.  Around  him 
spreads  the  dread,  boundlcaa  formt — 
dark  and  stern ,  but  fascinating  to  thai 
sinewy  form  from  its  rude  freedom  and 
alluring  mystery,  and  peopled  to  hb  cy© 
with  strange  beings  who  ride  apon  the 
winds  and  appear  in  the  lightning  and 
tempest.  His  dusky  mate  is  watching 
eagerly,  or  assisting  the  str  rl- 

ment  of  this  early  reformei  ilu6 

dull  conservatism  of  his  tribt^,  and 
around  him  are  **his  young  bnrVanaos 
all  at  play" — rehearsing,  ]  in 

sport,  the  hunts  and  cnc<  1  ney 

are  so  soon  to  play  in  earnest  in  that 
hostile  region — a  naked  brood  scarocly 
leas  mid  than  the  catamount's  whelps  in 
another  cavern  not  far  ofi*,  or  the  cubs 
of  the  bear  who  is  their  next-door 
neighbor  in  a  hollow  tree. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  Tf^ffarding 
the  early  period  of  the  d<  ion 

of  the  dog,  that  his  name-  i^w 

others  pertaining  specially  tu  the  homc- 
Hfo  of  man,  such  as,  house,  father,  mo- 
ther, son,  daughter,  tears,  heart,  Ac^ 
is  identical  among  all  the  great  family 
of  Indo-European  langutiges.  Naittnl< 
ists  can  ^x  upon  no  existing  wild  spe- 
cies in  which  he  can  be  placed.  They 
are  at  variance,  even,  between  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  jackal.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  bone-caves  have  not  prored 
whether  any  of  those  animals,  whose 
rt^mains  are  found  with  those  of  man^ 
had  been  domesticated  by  him  ;  but, 
perhaps,  there  were  the  In  of 

some  such  relation  even  ui  :\y 

day;  and  the  domestic  races  wo  have 
now  may  be  the  lineal  desceudanta  of 
somtj  of  thosts  species  thought  long  ex- 
tinct. 

An  insatiate,  carnivorous  quadruped — 
fierce,  ti      '  '  iie,  and 

with  s<  —must 

have  betti  lUut  v\iU  i  \mi 

proposed    to   make    hi  aul 

companion;    and    rea*yfi   uuiy   oaold 
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liiiTc  forcsecji  how  these  traits  would 
enliAnce,  instead  of  diiumii&h,  Ms  value 
undLT  traiaijig.  So  the  dog  bccume  the 
most  variouslj  useful  of  all  domestic 
antm&li ;  and  wherever  upon  the  glubo 
is  the  foot-print  of  man,  cIobo  beside  it 
is  that  of  his  faithful  serrant.  I  was 
amuAiiigly  reminded  of  this,  the  other 
dfty,  when,  in  teiiring  down  an  old 
NJldlng,  a  brick  was  discoTered  with 
ibe  perfect  print  of  a  dog*3  foot,  to  the 
miMt  delicate  lines.  It  seems  aa  if  there 
were  no  avocation  of  man  going  on  any- 
where but  there  is  a  dog  close  ivt  his 
hnt^Ifl,  ready  tx>  "  raaUc  his  mark  'Mf  the 
mate  rial  undergoing  manufacture  be 
plasLlc, 

80  Intimate  has  been  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  animal  ydih  every  indus- 
try and  amusement  of  man,  tlmt  ho 
<iCGupica  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Uieraturo  of  every  age  and  people. 
The  proverbs  in  which  he  gcrvcg  to 
point  the  niora-l  would  make  a  long  lint ; 
ami  he  has  become  the  common  tjpc 
of  every  habit  and  dbposition,  all  the 
way  from  faithfulnesa  and  magnanimity 
down  to  utter  meanness  and  worthless- 
oean  The  extraordinary  fiict  can  only 
he  aceounte  1  for  by  supposing  him  to 
have  implicitly  acquired,  by  the  force 
of  every  good  and  l)ad  trait 

oil  r,%  until  the  [>art  he  is  made 

to  play  in  **Esop'8  Fables"  and  "Old 
Mother  Hubbard  ^'  is  but  a  slight  streteU 
af  probability.  "  It's  a  good  sign  of  a 
dog  when  his  face  grows  like  bis  mas- 
toid'* says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  "  It's 
proof  he's  aye  glow'' ring  up  in  his  mas* 
ter's  c*cn  to  dirK:'over  what  he^s  thinking 
on.  Hector  got  so  like  me^  afore  he 
dec'd,  that  I  rememl»er,  when  I  was 
owro  laxy  to  gang  to  tlie  kirk,  I  iiscd  to 
fCnd  him  to  take  my  place  in  the  pew ; 
aad  the  minister  never  kent  the  differ- 
ence. Indeed,  he  once  asked  me  next 
day  what  I  thocht  of  the  sermon ;  for 
he  saw  me  wonderfu'  attentive  amang  a 
mthcr  sleepy  congregation.  He^^tor 
and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look ! 
We  was  like  to  split ;  and  the  dog,  after 
Uoghlog  in  his  sleeve  for  mair  than  a 
htuadred  yards,  could n^t  eiand't  nae 
longer,  but  was  obliged  to  loop  awa 


owre  a  hedge  Into  a  potato  fields  pre- 
tending to  scent  partridges.** 

The  dog  is,  indeed,  an  imitative  crea- 
ture in  a  still  deeper  sense  thau  the 
catching  of  outward  peeuliarities,  as 
the  ape  does.  It  is  claimed,  even,  that 
his  brain  is  remarkably  acUve:  wliidi 
is  shown  in  the  vivid nc&s  of  his  dreams, 
and  in  his  nervous  senbitivcness  to  dis- 
cordant sounds.  We  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  fresh  manifestations  of  his 
intelligence;  and  a  record  of  the  au- 
thentic anecdotes  of  this  kind  woukl 
fill  a  library* 

His  besetting  sin  is  sheep- ki  1  lin  g ; 
and  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  Vice 
marks C'jrtttin  families  its  distinctly  as  in 
our  own  race.  A  neighl:»or  of  mine  had 
obtained  what  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  p^ppy  of  superior  qaalities. 
After  having  him  a  short  time,  what 
was  his  surprise,  one  morning,  to  see 
the  little  fellow  bring  home  a  large 
lamb  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  flock  half  a  mile  distant.  In  after- 
ward discovering  the  dog's  pedigree, 
however,  he  found  that  he  was  of  a 
family  addicted  to  the  vice.  But  what 
can  L^  mure  tempting  to  a  dog  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  dull  restraints  of  re- 
spectable society,  where  every  impulse 
has  been  curbed  by  decorum,  than  to 
plunge  into  a  flock  of  these  super^ti- 
tiously  thmd  sheep,  and  have  a  wild 
carnival  with  his  old  instincts  t  A  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  such  cases 
is,  that  the  dog  who  wUl  bring  a  hare 
or  woodchuck  to  your  door  with  an 
ojxju  comitenancc  and  asking  the  re- 
ward of  prni^e,  will  manifest  a  con- 
9ci«m^nr»83  of  the  wicked ne-sa  of  this 
deed  almost  sa  vividly  as  a  human  crea- 
ture could.  He  will  take  a  vety  cii'cuit- 
ous  route  to  the  scene  of  hia  debauch, 
in  the  night  generally,  or  in  a  fog;  and 
will  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  murderer 
in  effacing  all  cvideucc  of  his  crime. 
He  will  wash  or  rub  himself  in  the 
snow  until  no  blood  remains.  Fibres 
of  wool  in  the  teeth,  however,  arc  strong 
circums^ntittl  evidence ;  and  a  jury  of 
farmer?,  in  such  cases,  is  not  Himous  for 
leniency.  The  rcliRh  fr*r  this  forbidden 
game  is  so  strong  that  there  is  believed 
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the  way  wurdneas  of  tlie  ducklings,  and 
III  ways  suppressed,  by  some  manncT  of 
diw:  iplmej  every  such  attempt  1 

If  we  consider  the  injury  we  flhould 
auSer  if  tlie  vermin  on  which  the  cat 
preys  were  allowed  to  increase  without 
that  check,  ber  domestication  wlU  ap- 
pc'ar  of  no  alight  importance.  The  eati- 
niatiou  Li  which  Wbittington's  famous 
cat  was  held  by  the  foreign  king^  is 
quite  credible.  The  service  which  this 
sly,  prowling  chanictcr  renders,  U  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  inherent 
virtue,  in  the  great  plan  of  Nature,  of 
elements  which  appear  from  some  pointa 
of  view  unnutigatedly  evil. 

The  taming  of  solitary  specimens  of 
differeiit  species  is  not  uncommon. 
Though  the  taming  itself  is  eaay,  tbc 
lack  of  hereditary  familiarity  and  sub- 
jection gives  the  creature^s  manners 
much  eccentricity;  and  his  moral  con- 
duct as  a  member  of  civilized  society  is 
ratbt-T  exceptionable.  He  is  continually 
relapsing  into  the  old  paganism,  and  his 
instincts  break  out  in  a  very  amusing 
manner. 

The  beaver  is  easily  made  a  bousc- 
hold  pet;  but  he  will  eet  himself  at 
work,  with  many  a  wise  look»  in  the 
proper  season,  at  building  a  dam — per- 
haps across  a  comer  of  the  parlor,  with 
toys,  books,  newspapers^  and  whatever 
else  he  can  lay  paws  upon.  The  crow 
is  very  proficient  under  training;  but 
his  hereditary  propensities  do  not  for- 
sake him,  and  he  becomes  an  adroit 
*'  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles/* 
A  tame  woodchuck,  I  knew  of,  was 
wont  to  bury  himself  on  the  he-arth, 
leaving  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  visible 
out  of  the  ashes. 

There  was  an  old  negro  who  formerly 
.  lived  in  this  region,  and  had  built  hi^ 
bouse  in  a  wild  mountainous  place  at  a 
lUstance  from  other  dwellings.  He  was 
0  singular,  lonely  man ;  but  he  enticed 
numerous  wild  creatures  out  of  the 
woodi*  for  companionship.  Hares,  gray- 
squirrels,  flying-squirrels,  birds  of  vari- 
ous kinds^  foxes,  raccoons,  &c.,  were  his 
b  '1  pets.  But  such  of  his  few 
|iL  libors  as  occasionally  came  to 

k  Iwiii^e  iM^gan  to  shrug  their  shoulders 


at  the  appeaj*ance  of  a  formidablc-Iook- 
ing  rattlesnake  in  the  midst  of  this  hap- 
py family.  The  old  man  had  been  over- 
heard talking  familiarly  to  it,  and  seen 
sometimes  by  them — with  cold  chills 
creeping  down  their  backs — tending  it 
in  his  lap,  and  stroking  it  as  be  did  his 
tame  rabbits  I  Without  doubt  there 
was  some  diabolic  art  about  alt  this, 
and  some  unceasing  intercourse  with  a 
familiar  spirit  I  But  the  strange  fellow 
did  not  seem  to  presume  on  any  sucli 
state  of  afairs ;  for  he  had  extracted 
the  poisonous  fangs.  The  rattlesnake 
was,  of  course,  harmless  while  they  were 
out.  They  would  soon  grow  again,  how- 
ever; but  be  took  the  simple  precaution 
of  pulling  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  But,  with  his  neighbors,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  exercise  of  unlawful  pow- 
ers ;  and  they  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  secretly  killed  the  singular  pet. 
Who  can  tcU  but  that  this  superstitious 
act  was  a  serious  loss  t  This  negro-ge- 
nius had,  perhaps,  taken  the  first  step 
toward  domesticating  the  species ;  and 
we  do  not  know  what  hidden  use  may 
have  lain  dormant  in  ita  vile  nature. 
Perhaps  a  breed  might  have  been  at 
length  established  withoxit  fangs,  and 
with  an  afiectionate  disposition.  Preju- 
dices equally  stubborn  on  our  part 
might  have  given  way,  until  we  should 
have  come  to  sexiously  study  their  capa- 
bilities for  im porta nt  service  of  some 
kind.  As  a  slight  and  incidental  use, 
they  might  have  served  as  fine  play- 
things to  drop  into  little  stockings  hung 
in  the  chimney  Christmas  Eve.  A  Ban- 
tam breed  only  a  few  Inches  lonpf,  but 
with  rattles  of  extraordinary  tone, 
would  be  suitable  for  infants  in  the 
cradle.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allay  the  puerile  prpjudices  of 
society  even  for  the  trial  of  an  experi- 
ment for  its  own  good  I 

The  pi^reon  has  been  transformed  to 
a  ridiculous  extent.  The  fan-tail  is 
doomed  to  chronic  strutting ;  the  tum- 
bler has  the  obese  form  of  a  dumpling ; 
and  the  pouter  has  acquired  the  prepos- 
terous trick  of  inflating  his  gullet  to 
three  or  four  times  his  size  1 
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Man  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
such  defonnities  as  these ;  but  when  we 
notice  such  aberrations  as  bees  com- 
mencing to  build  a  five-sided  court,  we 
do  not  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  the 
strange  depravity — or  perhaps  only  ab- 
sent-mindedness—in a  community  of 
such  proverbial  wisdom,  and  one  left  so 
much  to  its  own  devices.  There  are 
also  some  singular  variations  among  ani- 
mals wholly  in  the  wild  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  an  emi- 
neut  writer,  in  illustration  of  the  unrea- 
soning permanency  of  instinct,  that  the 
swallow  built  its  nest  among  the  tim- 
bers of  the  Ark  in  exactly  its  present 
fashion,  I  have  observed  one  instance  of 
striking  deviation  from  the  time-honor- 
ed plan,  in  which  one  of  them  built  her 
nest  skilfully  fixed  to  the  inside  of  a 
loop  of  rope  which  hangs  down  some 
distance  below  the  rafter  of  a  bam ;  and 
it  thus  swung  as  pendent  as  that  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  It  was  much  more 
secure,  too,  than  if  built  in  the  old 
method,  by  which,  perhaps,  her  early 
ancestor  lost  many  broods  by  the  tum- 
bling down  of  the  weakly-fastened  nests 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  young 
Shems,  Hams,  and  Japhetbs.  How 
many,  before  Newton,  had  watched  the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  the  tree  without 
making  any  transcendent  discovery  of 
planetary  laws  I  So  hundreds  of  con- 
servative swallows  had  seen  this  loop  of 
rope  swinging  near  their  nests,  without 
revolutionizing  the  style  of  their  archi- 
tecture, until  in  the  head  of  this  little 
radical  it  produced  brilliant  results ! 
Similar  instances  of  change  in  perform- 
ing those  tasks,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  directed  solely  by  a 
blind,    unreasoning    impulse,   are    not 


rare ;  and  they  certainly  show  improve- 
ment rather  than  degradation. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischief  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  moral  nature 
of  animals  in  domestication,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  special  ends,  when  I  see  the 
wonderful  aptitude  of  all  species  under 
training— and  especially  when  they  be- 
come voluntary  reformers  of  their  own 
habits  without  help  of  missionary  work 
at  our  hands — I  am  impressed  with  the 
thought  that,  perchance,  these  may  be 
but  the  steps  in  a  vast  development  go- 
ing on  in  their  ranks,  too.  Their  in- 
stinct, demoralized,  may  be  suffering 
that  blight  of  vice  which  all  progress  is 
fated  to  breathe  upon  the  old  forces 
and  impulses  which  are  left  behind  in 
its  course.  Let  it  even  be  supposed  so 
slow,  when  the  animal  races  are  left  to 
their  own  ways  without  man's  interfer- 
ence, as  to  be  scarcely  visible  even  in 
history :  so  too  are  all  the  great  opera- 
tions of  Nature.  Belted  Orion  still  lifts 
his  haughty  arm  in  the  sky,  as  he  did 
over  the  midnight  visions  of  the  poet 
of  Job ;  but  those  bodies  we  have  ig- 
norantly  named  fixed  stars  are  all  slow- 
ly shifting  their  positions  in  the  heav- 
ens. In  these  illuminated  days  of  sci- 
ence we  are  permitted  to  suppose  incon- 
ceivable length  of  time  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  our  ridiculous  theories. 
It  is,  indeed,  wildly  Utopian  to  imagine 
that  a  descendant  of  this  sagacious 
hound  will  discover  a  new  meaning  in 
Hamlet,  and  that  the  learned  pig  of  his 
day  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Euclid ;  but  the  experience  of  this 
age  of  wonders  at  least  demonstrates 
that  it  is  only  the  most  Utopian  ideas 
that  stand  any  chance  whatever  of  reali- 
zation. 
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OUT    OP    SERVICE. 

**  It  as  a  flower  doth  spread  and  die, 

Thou  wouldflt  extend  me  to  some  good 
Before  I  were,  by  frost's  extremitie. 
Nipt  in  the  bad  I  *'  HiaBBOT. 

A  CREATURE  out  of  work,  in  beggary 
To  Thee  I  come. 

0  King  of  kings,  find  room  and  use  for  mo 

In  Thy  great  home  I 

Scarce  skilled  to  serve  and  please  my  fellow-men, 
On  Thee  to  wait 

1  offer  me.    In  mercy  let  me  in, 

Ere  'tis  too  late. 

Though  somewhat  I  be  rusty,  dull,  and  frail, 

Do  not  reftise  me ; 
No  weapon  in  Almighty  hands  can  fail ; 

O  Maker,  use  me. 

Draw  out  the  music  from  my  heart-strings  mute, 

Notes  hi^h  and  glad 
Of  thanks  and  praise ;  or,  if  it  better  suit. 

Low,  sweet,  and  sad. 

My  jangled  chords  a  tuner's  care  and  pain 

Too  much  require ; 
But,  good  or  bad,  the  player  makes  the  strain 

More  than  the  lyre. 

Speak  unto  me.    The  hardest  rocks  frill  oft 

The  best  resound ; 
Thy  voice  may  to  some  answering  heart  more  soft 

From  mine  rebound ; 

Or  break  me  with  Thine  awful  rod  apart. 

If  only  so 
Thy  living  waters  through  my  stony  heart 

May  weeping  flow, 

And  forth  anon,  the  world's  dry  places  through, 

Untainted  leap, 
And  give  betimes  to  drink  and  live  anew 

Christ's  fainting  sheep. 

I  shiver  through  my  show  of  leaves  whene'er 
The  year  comes  round ; 
"  Why  cumbereth  it " — I  ever  fear  to  hear — 
"  The  groaning  ground  ? " 

The  hungering  husbandman  too  oft  hath  passed ; 

He  seeks  my  fruit. 
And  tills  my  clod,  in  vain.    The  axe  at  last 

Lies  at  my  root. 
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ever  written,  the  era  in  whicli  we  live 
be   called    the    nomadic  period. 

Sth  the  advent  of  oce^n  steam  navi- 
gation and  the  railway  systcnip  began  a 
traYclling  mania  which  has  gradually 
increased  until  half  of  the  earth'a  in- 
bAbitants^  or  at  least  of  its  oiyllizcd 
portion,  ore  on  the  move.  Old  horoe- 
ateadfl  are  deserted  or  transferred,  na* 
tive  scenes  arc  abandoned^  traditional 
routine  ignored,  local  habitndea  fore- 
gone^  and  a  new  meaning  i&  given  to 
the  pathttic  definition  of  human  life  in 
holy  writ ;  "  We  are  strangers  and  so- 
journers on  the  earth  "—but  nat  as  our 
fathers  were.  To  them,  a  settled  abode 
was  eseential — the  infitincta  and  asso- 
dfttiODs  of  a  domestic  retreat,  shelter, 
nucleus,  neat,  domain,  shrine,  roof-tree 
— h^me^  a  pervasive  and  permanent  ele- 
ment of  life,  the  conaervative  pivot  of 
their  individuality,  the  landmark  on 
the  shores  of  time,  the  means  and  meth- 
od of  prosperity  and  peace.  To  them, 
travel  was  an  episode,  not  a  habit  of 
Ufe^ — the  memorable  exception,  not  the 
rule.  They  went  abroad  to  serve  their 
csountry,  to  seek  fortune,  or  to  discipline 
and  cultivate  their  minds  ;  but,  always 
and  everywhere,  the  thought  that  guided 
and  the  hope  that  inspired  each  em- 
prise, study,  or  experience,  camo  from 
the  spot  of  their  nativity,  the  home  of 
their  youth,  or  the  abiding-place  en- 
deared as  a  birthright  or  hallowed  by 
flUal  or  parental  love. 

Is  it  not  a  somewhat  anomalous  fact, 
that  the  era  wherein  facilities  of  knowl- 
edge aje  the  greatest,  when  cosmopoli- 
tan agencies  waf^  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  humane  enterprise,  every 
element  of  progress,  all  over  the  world, 
bringing  to  the  hearthstone  and  library 
of  world-dissevered  students,  with  in- 
credible celerity,  every  historical,  so- 
cial, and  ffisthetic  fruit  of  the  hour, 
and  thus  making  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
tnith-ficickor  superfluous — that  at  such 
a  period,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mania  for  travel  and  absenteeism 
ahould  be  more  prevalent  than  ever 
be£[>rQt  We  can  well  understand  the 
eageroGSS  with  which  an  English  gradu- 
ate in  the  days  of  Hilton  started  on  hb 


Continental  tour,  Eyen  such  a  care* 
less  fellow  as  Goldsmith  brought  home 
treasures  of  travel  unattainable  then 
by  other  means;  and  at  a  stUl  earlier 
period  the  privilege  was  yet  more  rare, 
and  the  results  vastly  more  important. 
To-day,  steam  and  electricity,  types, 
telegraphs,  and  locomotives,  convey  and 
concentrate,  in  the  centres  of  eiviliza- 
tion,  not  only  the  vital  facts  of  the 
hour,  but  the  evanescent  social  phe- 
nomena—the message  of  Genius,  the 
mission  of  Art,  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  world,  and  the  private  thought  of 
the  philosopher ;  so  that  wanderings  in 
search  of  the  materials  of  history,  or 
the  records  of  life,  are  needless.  Kevcr 
before  was  it  possible  for  the  man  of 
imagination  and  sympathetic  inHight 
to  travel  so  far  and  effectively  without 
leaving  his  arm-chair.  Photography 
alone  has  made  the  tour  of  one^a  cham- 
ber, which  a  naire  French  author  de- 
lineated as  a  fanciful  marvel— a  pano- 
ramic, perspective,  specific  local  reve- 
lation from  Paris  to  the  Pyramids. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  lovers  of 
knowledge,  the  earnest  observers,  that 
abound  in  the  caravans  of  voyagers  to- 
day ;  they  are  chiefly  made  up  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, invalids,  families  bent  on 
educational  experiments,  and  restleas 
seekers  after  novelty,  Wlien  we  anar 
lyze  the  motives  of  our  American  no- 
madic tribes,  we  find,  first  of  aU,  that 
many  of  the  individuals  thereof  have 
made  money,  and  naturally  wish  to 
enjoy  it.  llence,  paterfamiUas,  weary, 
for  the  time,  of  counting-house  and 
stock  boards,  consents  to  go  abroad. 
lie,  poor  fellow  I  has  not  much  heart 
for  the  business;  he  misses  his  ac- 
customed routine,  and  his  talks  with 
speculating  companions ;  he  loses  tho 
prestige  he  had  in  Wall-street,  and  the 
consideration  enjoyed  in  the  directors* 
room ;  and  finds  it  comparatively  stu- 
pid to  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  shiver  in  a 
Roman  church,  or  pant  up  the  black 
sides  of  Vesuvius.  Foreign  lingos  grate 
on  his  ear,  foreign  nmnuera  bewilder, 
foreign  scenes  weary  him ;  and  he  only 
knows  occasional  comfort,  when  taking 
a  constitutional   walk  with    a    genial 
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comitryman,  or  talking  oTer  liome  and 
railroad  shares  over  a  glass  of  Bourbon 
in  some  improvised  American  rcndcz- 
Toui^  Not  eo  with  Madame.  At  home 
ahe  never  could  succeed^  even  with  the 
aid  of  Brown'a  list,  in  gathering  about 
lier  the  elite  of  the  city  where  her 
lohl  had  made  his  fortune.  She  waa 
snnbbtd  by  her  old  school-firiend,  who 
hiid  been  polished  at  a  French  bcIjooIj 
and  married  a  popular  attorney.  She 
wac!  laughed  at  for  murdering  the  King's 
English,  and  wearing  outre  apparcJ, 
In  Bhort,  her  social  aspirations  had 
been  ruthlessly  disappointed ;  so  ehe 
coaxed  her  gudeman  to  come  abroad; 
andj  in  Paris,  her  beautiful  apartments, 
her  showy  landau,  her  opera-box,  her 
elegant  toilette,  and,  above  all,  her 
luxuriant  dinners,  do  attract  her  errant 
countrymen  and  women  —  even  those 
who  ignored  her  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
They  will  probably  cut  her  again  at 
home ;  but  here — they  don't  mind  mak- 
ing one  of  the  gay  and  somewhat  pro- 
miscuous set  who  frequent  her  mion. 
Bhe  has,  for  the  time,  and  in  a  new 
latitude,  a  social  place  and  scope ;  coro- 
neted  cards  fill  her  vajae;  stray  sprigs 
of  nobility  enliven  her  »oirt^^^  and  some 
of  the  very  faces  she  longed  for  to  give 
character  to  her  receptions  in  New 
York,  here  beam  on  her  foreign  sur- 
rouudiDgs.  Meantime,  the  young  peo- 
ple £lad  rare  amusement,  and  manage 
to  extend  their  social  sphere ;  and  ao 
the  family  feel  they  have  gained  some- 
thing  by  crossing  the  sea — all  except 
the  kind  soul  from  whom  the  money 
eonied  to  support  this  extravaganoe. 
He  sighs  over  Ms  New-York  paper,  and 
rtgrets  the  days  of  small  things. 

There  is  another  and  a  bctt^  reason 
than  the  gratifc^ition  of  baffled  social 
vauity,  that  makes  a  sojourn  in  Europe 
delectable  to  American  women  :  it  is 
a  lapse  of  care.  The  difficnlUes  and 
deprivations  attending  the  procesd  of 
housekeeping  in  the  United  States  are 
formidable  even  to  thosa  blest  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  whereby,  in  other  lands, 
domestic  duties  are  so  modified  and 
dimjniiilied.  A  conscientious  uud  taste- 
M  lady  of  wealth,  with  as,  is  often  the 


victim  of  an  "  cstabli^mcnt,''  Bar 
hospitalities,  the  claims  of  husbiuid, 
children,  and  kindred  upon  her  hourly 
thought,  the  regulation  of  a  band  of 
^half-disciplined  or  wholly  dise*>nlenlcd 
servants — in  a  word,  the  o  -li* 

rection,  prevision,  eayv,  inei  \nst 

position,  from  the  prcparatiun  for  a 
dinner-party  to  the  administration  of  a 
charity,  from  the  reception  of  a  valued 
guest  to  the  proper  ordeiing  of  the  nur- 
sery, irom  the  heavy  arrears  of  vislt5  to 
be  paid,  to  the  holding  with  even  hand 
and  vigilant  eye  the  reins  of  domestic 
and  dutiful  supremacy — a  faithftil  wife, 
mother,  and  social  queen  in  America,  is 
overburdened,  cjchausted,  or  irritated 
by  a  thousand  petty  cares  i^nd  house- 
hold claims,  which  the  wail '  od 
and  true  domestics,  the  •  in 
securing  one^s  privacy^  tin  i  .  r  ant 
calls  upon  time,  thought,  bjmi^iaLhy, 
and  even  charity,  to  say  nothing  of 
fashion,  render  at  once  absorbing  and 
irksome,  to  a  degree  and  in  a  mannur 
incoraprehcnsihle  to  those  who  hove 
not  experienced  the  difference  between 
the  household  methods,  mcana,  and 
machinery  at  home  and  abroad*  W» 
see  the  signs  of  this  bondage  written 
on  the  fairest  brows;  the  burden  of 
lliis  care  steals  the  bloom  from  our 
brides  in  half  a  decade.  ^*  How  fiuled 
she  looks  1 "  is  the  lamiUar  exclamation 
at  morning  receptions.  MoreoveTi  Uie 
most  personal  tastes  are  apt  to  bo  eacri* 
ficcd  to  a  routine  of  material  occupft* 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  reaoluio 
who  keep  up  their  practice  in  nausic, 
sketching,  or  the  higher  liteniry  culti- 
vation. A  consciousness  of  ixitellectnal 
deterioration  and  phyjdcal  wear  and 
weariness  a<lds  to  the  longing  which  at 
last  seizes  upon  the  heart  of  the  de- 
voted mistress  of  the  homestead,  to 
change  the  scene,  to  csca])e  the  frivo- 
lous and  conventional  in  society,  the 
unsatishLctory  outlay  and  trouble  •(* 
tending  hounekeepingf  and  cspaUftle, 
ouce  more,  in  an  atmosphere  of/mim 
from  cure. 

How  cheery  are  the  first  t^^         Hct 
Madame  la    pleasantly   est  in 

Paris  I    Har  apartments  are  ^uuiij^  her 
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household  all  arranged  ;  a  aingle  inter- 
VTOW  with  tlic  majordtfiw?  in  the  morn- 
ing fettles  the  programiTie  of  the  day. 
Cook,  foachman,  and  waiter,  each  know 
whnt  to  do  mid  when  to  do  it.  The 
il  Miadiinery  moves  with  noise- 

h  iCy.     Meantime,  the  lady  (Hhij 

h*»  a  nvw  sense  of  the  prcrogatiye) 
c<^»mes  in  to  breakfast  with  a  ravishing 
morning  toilette,  to  find  a  bouqnet  on 
the  table,  where  ahe  Bits  and  dawdles 
over  her  coflfee,  journal,  or  letters  from 
homo,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  leisure 
—  an    exhilarating   consciontneaa  that 

ibody  will  disturb  her  for  houre  ;  that 
IS  free  to  loiter  along  tht*  by-paths 
id  of  toiling  in  the  highway  of 
Bhe  looks  out  the  window  with 
the  cnriona  relish  of  a  child.  She  has 
time  to  feel  every  pleasant  element  in 
surroandings,  to  surrender  her  con* 

ioui^nesa  to  the  book,  the  picture,  the 
aoctal  phenomena,  the  play,  the  jper- 
frimc,  or  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  How 
zcAtfbl  her  drive,  her  lo^e  at  tlie  opera, 
her  talk  of  home  with  the  friend  who 
looks  in  at  dinner ;  the  frc^h  impres- 
fihe  makes  at  the  ball,  the  cheerful 
ily  circle,  where,  instead  of  stocks 
*nd  gtcrilitiea,  the  discu&aion  is  of  a  new 
comedy,  coiffure,  lyric  drama,  political 
phjbletn,  social  enterprise,  or  charming 
tour,  enlivened  by  the  alacrity  of  mood 
incident  to  leisure,  love,  and  &  itcroa- 
dvc  episode. 

Far  be  it  from  ua  to  disparage  the 
bfinoflts  or  question  the  charms  t>f  going 
abroad.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  cultivated  Amer- 
ican, that  he  enjoys  a  more  vivid  con- 
tmat  of  local  association,  and  thereby 
a  more  suggcHtlvc  and  dclighlfdl  cxp<j- 
rloncc,  in  cxehanging  the  New  for  the 
Old  World.  Ci  rtain  it  is  that,  to  a 
mind  at  oncv  richly  informed  and  ade- 
quately imaginative,  the  erporicnce  of 
European  travel,  especially  in  youth,  is 
full  of  benign  posaihilities  of  culture 
and  memory,  because  nntiquity  and  art, 
to  say  nothing  of  history  and  litera* 
turtv  are  thus  traced  by  the  native  of 
»  I  ^  with  a  singular  relish,  and, 

}'  reverential  and  loving  sym- 

lu\Uv  84  nrrcly  practicable  to  one  famil- 


iar with  trophies  of  the  past  and  the 
habitudes  of  ancient  civilization.  Gal- 
lery and  battle-field,  cathedral  and 
mloji^  piazza  and  corso,  mausoleum  and 
palac-e,  costume,  manners,  language,  and 
lore,  have  a  special  emphasisi,  from  the 
distance  which  not  only  lends  enchant- 
ment, but  secures  perspective  and  relief. 
Are  there  not  precious  hours  of  foreign 
experience  —  a  spring-day  among  Ro- 
man ruin«,  a  quiet  morning  in  Vatican 
or  Tribune,  a  promenade  under  lindens, 
traditional  oaks,  or  by  historic  river, 
through  Alpine  gorge,  or  in  country 
churchyard — the  music,  balm,  and  sol- 
t^mn  architecture  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian or  the  simple  majesty  of  a  hea- 
then temple  haunted  in  solitude  and  at 
sunset ;  the  converse  of  the  gifted  and 
renowned  of  distant  lands;  the  home 
of  geniin,  the  shrine  of  faith;  the 
Boene  of  sacrilico  or  triumph;  nay, 
the  more  quiet  receptivity  of  mood 
whereby  the  gracious  elements  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  under  new  aspects, 
identify  themselves  with  our  conscious 
life,  to  enlarge,  enrich,  and  elevate  it — 
are  not  these,  and  such  as  these,  memo- 
rable and  dear  fruits  and  flowers  of 
foreign  travel,  enough  to  vindicate  ito 
discipline  and  delights  to  the  coldest 
heart  f  And,  beyond  and  above  thesct 
specific  results  and  recollections,  to  an 
American  the  lap^  thus  given  to  eager 
pursuit,  whether  of  gain  or  glory,  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  air,  the  con- 
tact  with  varied  forms  of  human  life 
und  character,  the  emancipation  from 
routine,  the  n;«thctic  and  hygienic  in- 
fluence of  absence,  intercourse,  obaerva- 
tion,  and  pastime^  must,  where  there  is 
the  least  liberal  curiosity  or  humane 
aspiration,  render  us  more  bn>ad  in  our 
\iews,  more  tolerant  in  our  opinions,  and 
genial  in  our  associations.  It  b  not 
going  abroad,  in  itself,  that  we  con- 
demn, but  the  aimless,  gregarioua,  ma- 
terial, and,  as  it  were,  reckless  vaga- 
bondage of  our  people,  or,  rather,  a  class 
of  them,  which,  within  the  last  few 
yeanv  has  increased  to  a  multitude. 
They  herd  together  in  Paris,  cling  to 
their  whiskey  and  buckwheats,  never 
explore  what  is  historic,  or  assimilate 
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witli  the  Bocially  gifted.  Idltars,  tUey 
grow  Bclfish  through  dissipation  ;  bold 
and  unfiifined,  they  cherish  neither  rev- 
crence  nor  admiration  for  the  interests 
of  wisdom  and  faith.  Extravagant, 
indiscnminate,  snobbish,  they  misjep- 
resent  abroad  all  that  is  nominally 
characteriatic  of  our  institutioDS  or 
hopeful  in  our  national  life. 

I  met  my  old  packet-captain  the 
other  day,  tottering  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  cheerful  iji  his  eightieth 
year.  His  greeting  was  warm,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  tliiicuss  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  our  voyage  so 
long  ago^  when  forty  days  were  con- 
sumed in  his  comfortable  liner  betwet«n 
Havre  and  New  York.  I  could  not  but 
compare  these  distinct  personal  remi- 
niscences with  the  confused  and  brief 
impression  of  a  steam- transit  across  the 
Atlantic  now.  Then,  a  certain  dclil> 
eration  was  consequent  upon  foreign 
travel.  The  passage,  to  begin  with, 
was  what  Irving  calls  it,  in  the  opening 
eentence  of  the  "Sketch-Book,^^  "an 
excellent  preparative."  What  serious 
discussions  and  absorbing  narratives  of 
adventure  used  to  beguile  us  on  the 
deep !  How  interesting  to  watch  the 
wind  and  weather  I  What  a  pleasing 
sight  to  our  impatient  eyes  were  the 
fituddiDg  sails  !  How  many  harmless 
jests  and  how  much  true  companion* 
ship  enlivened  the  hours!  What  gal- 
lant emulation  toward  the  fair  women, 
and  political,  scientific,  and  literary 
arguments  and  illustrations  among  the 
other  sex  in  their  graver  talk  I  A 
schule  of  porpoises,  a  wreck,  a  fog,  a 
calm ;  whist»  shutBeboard,  the  dance 
of  the  emigrants,  on  a/»'Y^  day,  round 
the  capstan ;  speaking  a  lonely  craft, 
hearing  sailors'  yarns  at  the  bows  on 
starry  nights;  frcah  fish  on  the  Banks; 
and,  at  last,  tJie  pilot,  the  longed-for 
shores,  the  farewells,  and  debarkation — 
all  made  up  a  quiet  interlude  between 
the  Old  anrl  Now  Worlds,  which  to 
thoughtful  hearts  was  benign.  And 
then,  what  a  noble  race  were  those 
American  packct-captiiina !  gentlemen 
to  tlio  core,  excellent  navigtitonfi,  in- 
trepid seamen,  urbane,   honest,  social, 


yet  with  adequate  self-respect  and  set^ 
reliance,  often  they  became  the  tifc-long 
friends  of  their  passengera     How  Lcs- 
lie  praised  Captain  Morgan  !  1 
Wood  welcomed   Captain   H* 
and  how  Jenny  Lind  sang  fu 
West!     Many  a  heart  bled  f. 
the  recent  sad  demise  of  the 
Depeyster,  80  long  the  faithfu 
vorite  Governor  of  the  Sailore*  ^nug 
Harbor.     He  used  to  come  to  my  irlat©- 
room,  as  I  Jay  ill  in  the  berth,  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  peel  oranges  to  regale 
and  tell  sea-talcs  to  cheer  me.     Aii4| 
when,  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  ht 
himself  became  ill  at  Paila,  I  sat  by  his 
couch  and  wrote  letters  at  his  ciicta- 
tion — real   sailors^  letters  tlier  wrro — 
directions  to  his  mate  about  ti  > 

the  ship,  laying  in  the  carg 
care  of  the  seamen;  and  real  iovcviet-J 
tors  to  his  wite,  telling  her  of  the  nice 
arm-chair  he  had  bought  for  the  dear 
old  man   at  home,  and   the  bcautifol 
little  lace-cap  for  the  "C3cpectcd  one." 
The  very  dependence  on  the  clement* 
then  realized  was  a  good   diikciplinoi  j 
and  the  uncertain  period  of  the  TOyagtti 
a  motive  for  social   amenity.     TraTcl-' 
lers  were  leas  in  number,  and  more  se- 
lect ;    and  therefore    it  was  that  my 
good  old  captain  rehearsed  every  Jok<^i 
incident,  and  personage  of  that  long- 
past  trip,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday.    And  the  same  abbreviation  of 
time,  and  social  as  well  as  thougbtiVil 
opportunities,  has  followed  the  conrsQ 
of  laud-travel ;  as  stage-coach  and  dili- 
gence have   given   place  to  <^ 
and  little  knots  of  isolated  co 
and  gradual  approaches  to  and  patitiut 
sojourns  at  renowned    locali litis    bavl 
become  replaced   by  swift   mlgratioiii 
and  caravans  of  eager,  hltm\  or  self«4 
absorbed  pilgrims. 

So  extensive  and  continuous  has  Ik m"" 
the    migration    mncjfx    the   triump' 
close  of  the  War  fur  the  Union,  thai 
Americans  more  than  occupy  the  plac 
once  exclusively  held   by  the  Engli«1l  ^ 
colonies  on  the   Continent,     Even    In 
Paris  thcur  prcil      '  V  \ 

the  notice  of  t*  i 

tlie  prestige  of  oux  rcdcia^id  lintioii^- 
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led  fca  discussions  luid  deecrip* 

our  traits,  mantierB,  and  ten- 
j  as  ift  all  at  once,  a  new  species 
ted  w  lib  in  the  keu  of  tliesd 
HB  but  superficial  social  analysts. 
I  this  prevalence  of  our  country- 
d  women  confined  to  the  French 
K>lis;  there  were  four  hundred 
imericans  at  a  Christmas-party 
pe  this  winter,  and  nearly  aa 
^tended  the  preaching  of  a  New 
tergymao  one  Sunday  at  Dres- 
ITith  the  exception  of  those  who 
ftlth  or  educatlomU  advantagest, 
li  largely  in  the  minority,  these 
es  are  chiefly  restless  pleasure- 
and  include  every  degree  of 
refinement,  ctdtore,  ignorance, 
ter,  and  pretenBion ;  but  they  are, 
idy,  inadequately  representative 
penrerBcly  untrue  to  the  higher 
les,  whether  political  or  Bocial,  of 
lonal  traditions  and  distinction, 
^s  a  piquant  French  critic  (Andr6 
and  to  them:  *' Your  hospital- 
lad  ty,  your  enterprise  and  im- 
.works,  arc  left  behind  you  at 
What  you  do  bring  to  Europe, 
ill,  are  the  pretensiona  of  your 
istocracy ;  and  although  your 
ler  has  met  among  you  warm 
Itid  cultivated  minds,  he  cannot 
your  idlers  the  great  motive- 
6if  your  race/* 

this    suggests    how   much    of 
^consolation   there    remains   for 
^hom  circumstances,  if  not  will, 
liome^    To  every  true  man  and 
to  every  faithful  citizen,  there 
here  of  usefulness,  a  range  of 
an  opportunUjf,  which  only  his 
«.ntry  can  yield.     In  many  in- 
he  is  as  much  bound  in  love 
ior  there  to  work  and  wait,  to 
•endure,  aid,  comfort,  and  Hve, 
lO  soldier,   pilot,  physician,  or 
H-  recognized  social  guide  and 
Moreover,   there    is    a   great 
lere  and  now,  not  only  for  en- 
progress,  and  political  regene- 
ut  for  enlightened  citizenship, 
rate  benignity.     A  national  life 
id  through  such  enormous  sacri- 
blood  and  treasure,  iB  fluiely 


wortli  elevating  into  **  victorious  clear- 
nesa,"  concentrating  into  efficient  ha»- 
mony,  refining^  by  all  that  wealth  can 
bring  of  art  and  culture  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  intellectual  sympathy.  **  How 
can  your  young  men  desert  such  a  coun* 
try  t"  asked  a  titled  European  of  me, 
in  a  distingoished  assembly.  He  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  our  institu- 
tions — ^what  he  deemed  the  peerless 
opportunities  here  afforded  by  nature, 
freedom,  and  faith,  for  the  amelioration 
of  humanity ^aud  he  deemed  it  effemi- 
nate to  seek  pleasure  abroad,  when  lofty 
duty  could  be  done  at  home,  sighing, 
as  he  felt  his  own  aspirations  quelled 
by  traditional  clogs,  popular  ignorance, 
and  military  despotism,  and  confessing 
a  sense  of  envy  towards  the  young  and 
educated  of  this  republic,  whose  minds 
were  free  to  think  and  utter,  and  their 
lives  free  to  shape  themselves  into 
brave  individuality  and  civic  useful- 
ness. Puerile  to  this  experienced  but 
liberal  foreigner  seemed  the  American 
appetite  for  European  pastime.  To 
him,  the  air  of  courts  waa  sickening — 
imperial  blandishments  an  insult  to 
manhood  —  a  round  of  eights  weari- 
some; while  the  atmosphere  and  im- 
pulse of  the  New  World,  its  vast  mji- 
tcriiil,  its  rsipid  development,  its  cosmo- 
politan elements,  its  large  scope,  and 
the  means  and  method  offered  to  every 
intrepid  soul  and  accomplished  mind 
to  emerge  thereby  from  egotistic  to 
humanitarian  use  and  beauty,  were  to 
him  a  grave  responsibility  and  noble 
inspiration. 

The  truth  is,  this  vibrating  between 
Europe  and  America  involves  no  little 
conflict  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  duty 
and  expediency,  Hubita  of  life,  tastes, 
social  and  local  attachments,  ai'e  not 
changed  in  mature  years  without  great 
risk,  nor,  in  early  life,  i^ithout  unset- 
tling some  desirable  tendencies.  Many 
years  ago  I  sojourned  with  a  pleasant 
American  family  resident  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  A  more  cheerful 
household,  rational  and  agreeable  centre 
of  life,  and  charming  surroundings,  it 
is  dilEcult  to  imagine.  The  old  pal(i£9o 
overlooked  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and 
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from  it*  balconies  it  was  a  constant  pa»- 
time  to  watch  the  exqnJidte  tints  on  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  tbc 
I  graceful  saUs  that  flitted  over  the  blue 
L'WatGi^,  the  torchlight  of  the  fi^berman 
-After  nightfall,  and  the  comedy  of  life 
at  ftunaet  in  the  street  below.  Within 
the  hoapituble  domicile,  American  com* 
forts  were  combined  with  the  luxuries 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  best  native 
\^  incs  on  the  giidebourd  were  cooled  by 
the  snows  of  Etna ;  tlic  odor  of  orangea 
and  citrons  made  the  air  fragrant ;  flgs, 
\  melonp,  prickly  \yenr^  grapes,  and  all 
the  fhiit^  of  that  semi-tropical  region 
mad©  the  dessert  a  feast  of  Pomona; 
while  books,  joumaLs,  an  American 
tutor  for  the  children,  the  families  of 
English  mei-chnntSf  and  an  occasional 
traveller's  mcietj^  kept  alive  all  the 
best  associations  of  home.  A  multitude 
of  servants  made  household  economies 
and  arrangements  rather  an  amusement 
than  a  solicitude ;  while  a  fine  climate 
rendered  mere  life  pleasurable.  And 
yet  our  conversation  continually  came 
round  to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
not  wise  for  these  household  gods,  so 
delightfully  enshrined,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  their  native  soil  ?  The 
children  were  growing  up ;  this  was 
not  their  country;  it  was  no  place  for 
an  Anglo-Saxon  to  marry  and  die  in. 
Well,  a  year  or  two  hence  was  time 
enough  to  decide,  &c»,  &c.  The  other 
day  I  heard  of  the  return  of  these 
exilea,  and  found  them  eligibly  estab- 
lished in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
dty,  and  gtad  to  talk  over  old  times 
with  their  guest  of  those  daya*  They 
had  postponed  coming  home,  loth  to 
quit  their  independent  and  pleasant  life 
on  those  beautiful  shores;  but  the  war 
made  them,  like  so  many  others,  feel 
how  dear  their  country  wa^,  and  they 
longed  to  have  a  home  there.  But  it 
was  only  to  find  themselves  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  with  no  aasodationa  of 
neighborhood,  no  habitudes  of  inter- 
course, no  iestmX  social  relations,  and 
too  old  to  form  new  ties, — on  the 
whole,  a  forlorn  finals.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  very  congenial  merabops  of  a 
firiendly  circle  here  were  an  old  Scotch 


lady  and  a  retrred  MarBeillca  mcrchaoti 
The  former  came  to  America  tblrty  j«ui 
ago  in  consequence  of  her  bti9b«ii( 
misfortunes;  the  latter,  h'"'-"- •  ^-^ 
married  one  of  our  fair  v 
who  wished  to  lire  a 
Both  made  and  kept 
much  happiness  here ;  Lul  tL 
of  their  song  was  the  **  old  ' 
One  boa^M  of  the  Edinburgh  €oterie»i 
in  the  days  of  Wilson  and  Jeffrey ;  mud 
the  other  regretted  his  villa  netf  Map*, 
aeillcs,  and  the  genial  compaaioina  witb' 
whom  be  dined,  played  fmti^,  and  di*- 
cussed  the  markets  and  the  inoMC  of 
the  day.  The  dream  of  both  was  to 
return  and  enjoy  the  evening  of  lilfe 
where  its  dawn  was  bo  propitious. 
Their  wish  has  been  grated,  their 
purpose  fulfilled,  but  not  their  antici- 
pations. To  them  also  thirty  years  ha» 
changed  the  old  home;  fam}li:\T  frrc?* 
have  disappeared;  social  con  i 

is  no  longer  theirs;  they  mi? 
shine,  bustle,  cosmopolitan  frJ 
and  the  energy  of  Gotham,  with.- ., 
ing  the    old    cliarm   that  made 
youth  so  pleasant  beyond  the  aco.    Ki 
are    such    anomalous    results  cot*I 
to  those  whom  habit  has  rendered 
capable  of  adaptation  to   new  e; 
ences.    A  fine-looking  and  accompliahodi 
American   youth,  gifted   with  dcci 
mechanical  talent,  who  from  infancy  to 
manhood  had  dwelt  in  Italy ^  arrived 
here,  a  few  months  ago,  to  follow  the 
vocation  of  an  engineer.    He  was  CD- 
gaged  at  once  in  a  large  and  pv^sptf- 
ouB  establishment,  and  his  supcriodl7« 
as  far  as  knowledge  and  mannetv  aio 
concerned,  acknowledged ;  but  ho  waa 
so   destitute  of   that    hardihood^  self- 
reliance,  efficiency,  or,  to  u^e  the  vul- 
gar term,  mmrtneisi,  which  is  our  ivquj- 
site  for  success,  that  he  con  hi 
pete  witb  inferior  rivals,  or  pi 
fn   rappyrt  with   the  <rm/ "  i     *i 

abandoned  the  entcrprist"  i  '•• 

the  more  efiVminato  an<i 
whose  influence  had   uiiL,. 
cope  with   his   energt'tic  cou 
It  is  in  view  of  Buch  fru'V*  -  * 
that  we  advocate  an  edu- 
tb  th«  place  aa  well  a^  ui'^  < 
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Tiew.  If  A  boy  Is  to  earn  Im  subsist- 
America,  let  bim  grow  up  there, 
mo  early  habituated  to  the  life, 
iftcipline,  and  the  eiigeucie.^  of 
the  eotintry  ;  aud  if  the  duty  and  des- 
tiny of  a  native  citizen  ia  inevitably 
identified  with  this  country,  let  hia  vis- 
its abroad  be  recreative  and  casual,  aud 
UQ%  so  prolonged  as  to  alienate  his  sym- 
and  incongruously  modify  his 

its. 

It  is  ptirhaps  too  much  taken  fur 
granted,  that  European  travel  is  of 
necessity  a  means  of  gracious  develop- 
ment aud  esthetic  culture^  That  it 
may  be  so  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and 
often  in  a  felicitous  manner^  is^  indeed, 
true ;  but  that  it  is  often  so,  the  most 

lal  obserration  disproves.  Indeed, 
Lg  has  so  iropreased  us  with 
t  oonviction  of  the  supremacy  of  in- 
fltkiot  over  circumstancee,  of  natural 
dmracter  over  external  influences,  of 
blood  over  conventional  discipliiie,  as 
the  intact  state  of  mental  scope  and 
moral  disposition  wherewith  so  many 
of  our  errant  countrymen  return  to  their 
native  land,  from  a  tour  or  sojourn 
Abroad.  Dow  few  have  any  clear  reve- 
lation of  fresh  experience— any  genuine 
fruits  of  observation — any  new  grace 
«if  goal  or  refinements  of  knowledge,  to 
ittofi  their  foreign  life,  their  commun- 
ion with  unfamiliar  forms  of  nat\iral 
beauty,  immortal  art,  original  society , 
or  biftoncal  associations  t  How  quickly 
they  reiiume  the  old  tone  of  feeling,  the 
norm  111  routine  of  limited  interests  and 
unaspiring  thrift  1  Much  is  said  of  the 
aUApieious  memories  of  a  European 
pilgrimsige  ■—  and  dear  they  are  and 
must  be  tu  the  earnest  and  imaginative ; 

such  bcni^  treasures  are  not  gar- 
by  flitting  from  city  to  citVi  rush- 
ing n^und  cathedrals  and  galleries,  with 
guide-Liook  in  hand,  gaping  at  media;- 
Yftl  edifices  or  chissic  ruins  under  the 
nose  of  a  loquacious  vaUt  fh  place — 
"  Living  in  one's  trunks,*'  with  no  time 
to  njalize  what  the  vision  but  glances 
at^  DO  repose  of  mind  to  assimilate 
beauty,  no  patience  of  soul  to  contem- 
plate new  truth,  and  make  fresh  re  vela- 
tioas  of  nature  and  humanity  a  cher- 
voi«  I. — 35 


ished  possession  forever.  These  ore 
exceptional  results,  bom  of  character, 
not  will;  of  taste,  not  audacity;  of 
idealism,  not  indifference.  And  so  of 
the  linguistic  advantages.  Doubtleaa 
the  more  tongues  one  has  masiti^'ed,  the 
better,  as  a  means  of  knowledge  aud  a 
medium  of  communication ;  but  what  a 
mehincholy  farce  ia  the  smattering  of 
foreign  languages  with  comparative 
ignorance  of  one^a  own ;  the  verbal 
fluency  without  the  ideas  and  principles 
whereof  speech  is  the  exponent  1  Two 
of  the  most  consistent,  conteutcd,  use^ 
t\x\  honored,  and  complete  Americans 
we  have  known,  remarkable  for  iutel- 
lectual  activity,  efficiency,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  felicity  as  well  as  furce  of 
cxpr^aion,  were  wholly  nurtured  and 
disciplined  by  English  literature,  which 
had  been  the  study  of  their  live^— the 
congenial  mental  pabulum  of  their 
bright,  free»  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence;  compared  to  which,  the 
vague,  dreamy,  inconsequent  minds  of 
some,  who  have  lived  for  years  on  beer 
and  metaphysics  in  Germany,  or  caught 
the  superficial  and  selfish  veneering  of 
French  life,  seemed  unmanly  and  de- 
nationalized in  comparison.  We  (\o  not 
desire  to  depreciate  any  thorough  for- 
eign culture  adapted  to  the  individual, 
and  pursued  with  a  definite  object,  but 
we  protest  against  the  aimless  and  sur- 
face  acquisitions  and  shallow  philology 
which  is  80  often  substituted  for  good 
sense,  good  principles,  and  good  Eng- 
lish ;  and  we  believe  an  American  youth 
thus  equipped,  cultivating  his  native 
soil,  and  owning  his  paternal  acres  in 
peace  and  honor,  is  a  nobler  scion  of  his 
race,  more  of  a  true  man  and  privileged 
citizen,  than  any  of  the  Uas^  youths 
whose  rich  lathers  seem  satisfied  when 
they  can  Bpik^  a  little  German  or 
French,  yet  acquire  no  defined  intel- 
lectual tastes,  no  self-reliant  mental  dis- 
cipline or  scope.  The  truth  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  character  that  human 
beings  want;  it  is  independent  faith 
and  freedom,  not  facility  of  utterance 
and  difiused  sympathies,  nerveless  adf- 
complacency  and  vagabond  gleanings. 
There  is  no  more  common  or  perverse 
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fallacy  of  the  human  mind,  than  the 
belief  that  happiness,  or  even  peace 
and  progress,  are  dependent  on  loealUy. 
From  Horace  to  Hamlet,  from  Milton 
to  Richter,  aU  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  have  responded  to  human  con- 
sciousness, in  declaring  that  the  indi- 
vidual mind  is  our  kingdom ;  that  we 
cannot  change  our  natures  with  our 
whereabouts ;  that  heayen  and  hell  are 
within.  And  so  it  is  that  he  who  wan- 
ders without  a  sense  of  beauty,  without 
a  sense  of  right,  without  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  or  a  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, or  a  thirst  for  truth— without  the 
armor  each  must  forge  for  his  own  soul, 
the  prefatory  culture  which  makes  new 
scenes  intelligible,  or  the  insight  where- 
by only  the  latent  interest  of  experience 
is  revealed— wanders  in  vain.  European 
travel  is  a  great  recreative  resource ;  it 
takes  the  crook  out  of  the  back,  and 
plants  a  rose  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
overtasked  American,  who   has  fairly 


earned  his  holiday,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  it  accordingly.  In  many  a  Bo- 
man  studio  and  Paris  hospital  and  (Ger- 
man University-town,  our  noble  country- 
men are  now  toiling  bravely  in  voca- 
tions dear  to  their  hearts,  and  which 
have  or  will  reflect  honor  on  thdr  native 
land ;  and  in  Switzerland,  or  England^ 
many  a  conscientious  parent  is  availing 
him  or  herself  of  choice  educational 
advantages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
serving the  domestic  and  national  cul- 
ture of  honor  for  their  children.  A  few 
also  wisely  profit  by  the  economical  poft* 
sibilities  of  the  Old  World ;  a  few  ac- 
complished and  high-principled  Ameri- 
cans represent  us  auspiciously  at  foreign 
courts,  and  a  few  cultivated  men  and 
women  wisely  use  and  gracefully  ex* 
hibit  the  traditional  principles  of  our 
young  republic  in  the  social  circles  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  of  such,  but  of  the 
butterflies  and  drones,  that  we  speak,  as 
«<  going  abroad  "  to  no  good  purpose. 


HYMN  OP  NIAGARA. 

(CHORIAHBIC.) 

Herb  stand  I  here  from  the  flood,  raving  unceasingly, 
Hoarse,  shrill  murmurs  arise ;  shrill  as  the  wind,  when  it 

Roars  through  the  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage, 

Singing  its  wild  anthem  of  liberty. 

With  these  come  to  the  ear,  ever  at  intervals, 
Quick  notes,  rattling  and  sharp ;  like  the  artillery 
Heard  when  a  storm,  driving  up  rapidly, 
Crashes  the  oaks  down  with  its  thunderbolts. 


Now  rise,  muffled  in  mist,  rolling  up  heavily, 
Deep  tones,  awfully  grand,  shakmg  the  earth,  as  they 
Swell  like  the  low  bass  of  the  thunder-storm, 
Heard  by  the  strained  ear  of  the  listener. 

Thus  float  over  the  mist  ever  in  harmony 
Three  tones,  joyous  and  firee,  forming  Niagara's 

Anthem  of  praise,  new  every  moment,  yet 

Changeless  as  time,  old  as  eternity. 
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Df£  act,  at  leostf  of  tlioso  wlio  cleviscd 
A  Southern  Confcderocy,  is  crcditttble  to 
them — the  insertiiig  of  &u  article  In  their 
proposed  Conatitution  making  the  re- 
tentiija  uf  n^c4*  p<.TmiLueiit  dtirlng  good 
beharior  and  capacity.    In  the  rago  for 

ftracndmcnts  at  prciscat,  i£  this  one- ► 

hat  it  were  idle  to  dream  of  it.    All  our 

politicians  of  all  parties  are  interested 

IQ    tUo  preservation  of  the    nnbance. 

STeverthciess  one  of  the  very^  most  im- 

[>rtant  rtifornu  pon^jible  lies  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  isk  worth  while  to  go  back  and 
Mcertain^  if  we  can,  when  this  defect  in 
our  CoujilitutioQ  Qmi  liccame  noticeable. 
Inherent,  I  fear,  in  our  political  system, 
ia  the  early  days  of  the  republic  it  did 
not  openly  crop  out  Moat  of  the  first 
Appointments  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States  were  given  to  those 
who  h»ii  done  the  people  service  in  civil 
or  military  positions  during  the  Revolu* 

i»narj  War.    They  were  men  of  char- 

cr»  and  an  office  was  looked  upon  as 
%  berth  for  lifc^  barring  malfeasance  or 
inability  to  perform  the  duties.  Bo,  to 
a  great  extent,  it  continued  till  the  close 
of  John  Qttincy  Adams*  adminii«tratiou. 

Up  to  the  year  1823,  General  Andrew 
Jockion  was  "  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.'* 
Then  he  loomed  into  the  political  hori- 
zon. In  1824,  being  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the    United    Strites,  he 

Die  (o  George  Kremer,  a  member  of 
IIous€  of  Representatives,  in  refer- 
ence to  acorrespondeace  which  had  pre- 
viously pjissed  between  Hr.  Monroe  and 
l)imacl£. 

f  ftdTte«  io  the  rri'sftdont  was,  that  \n  tha  f^ 
I  of  hts  CAbinctr  ho  shoald  act  upon  pHiiciplcfl 
}  them:  ooiuider  hiiust'lf  ibo  hftad  of  &  imtian, 
I M  pfkrly  I  IhftI  ha*  thonlti  Uato  around  him 
tilt  boat  Uleats  tbo  rouulr}'  could  »(!brd,  iriihout 
*».r-.ir,t  t..  ts^p.  iAciionnl  div1mii#;  imd  should,  in 
r  ock  niter  mnn  of  pTtthity,  Tiztue,  qbp 

-nmi-s :  rintl  ia  ihi^i  wny  he  woulti  go 
I,  on  fbrtoer 
-  thowayof 

,.,,  -.,.,  ...    i,  i^.^^i-s  Io  ooita  ft 

poopli?  hereiofaro  pottUcsullf  dirlded« 


The  above  was  published,  and  sound- 
ed truly  magnanimous.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent campaign  document.  But  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  When  Andrew 
Jackson,  iive  yeara  later,  became  Presi* 
dent  (the  fur  meantime  having  Ijcen 
assiduously  rubbed  the  wrong  way)^ 
action  did  not  by  any  means  accomplish 
iraplicd  promise.  Yet,  to  the  la^t  mo- 
ment, even  political  adversaries  had  a 
doubting  faith.  On  the  second  day  of 
Marehj  1829,  two  days  before  the  inau- 
guration, Daniel  Webster  wrote  home 
from  the  Capital :  "  Probably,  General 
Jackson  wiU  make  some  removals,  but 
I  think  not  a  great  many  immediately. 
But  we  shall  soon  sea"  Sure  enough, 
the  "  godlike  Daniel "  soon  ©aw  with  all 
his  eyes.  Not  having  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, evidently  he  little /<>r«saw  that  a 
new  broom  was  coming  in — a  broom 
made  of  hickory  slivers  indeed. 

Andrew  Jackson  possessed  the  faculty 
of  so  identifying  a  cause  with  himself, 
that  opposition  to  his  advocacy  became 
defiance  of  abstract  right.  That  was 
the  light  in  which  he  looked  at  things. 
Should  not  he,  therefore,  the  patriotic 
man,  hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  Talladega,  having  pow- 
er, give  a  lesaon  to  bad  men  t  Without 
question. 

So  it  came  about  that  President  Jack- 
son originated  the  system  of  official  pro- 
scription which  is  now  the  curse  of  the 
country.  For  the  permanent  interest  of 
the^e  United  States,  he  had  better  have 
lost  the  battles  of  TaUadega,  The  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  New  Orleans,  than  have 
lived  to  do  it 

For  fourtccji  years,  from  1824  to  1838, 
the  Navy  Agent's  Office  for  the  city  of 
New  York  was  kept  in  a  room  of  an 
old  house — old  by  comparison — »t  the 
aoutheast  comer  of  Whitehall  and  Stone 
streets;  and  it  is  through  this  room, 
now  itself  gone,  that  I  am  enablod  to 
furnish  to  the    public  some  glimpses 
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of  official  life  as  it  was,  a  generation 
ago. 

The  simple  fact  of  a  man^s  keeping 
his  business  office  in  his  dwelling  marks 
the  lapse  of  years ;  for,  at  that  time,  it 
was  customary  enough  in  New  York. 

I  pause,  briefly  to  describe  the  apart- 
ment itself.  The  rear  room  on  Stone- 
street  in  the  first  story,  occupying  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  house,  afforded 
the  accommodation  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  Agency.  It  had  an  in- 
dependent entrance  through  a  vestibule 
on  Stone-street,  and  was  amply  supplied 
with  windows,  two  on  the  rear  piazza 
(one  of  which  was  cut  to  the  floor),  and 
two  on  the  street.  Between  the  latter 
was  the  fireplace.  Besides  the  door  of 
entrance  for  the  public,  there  was  one 
into  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  another 
into  the  dining-room.  Flanking  this 
last  on  one  side,  stretched,  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  and  quite  to  the  hall-partition, 
a  gaunt  white  press  with  glass  doors 
lined  with  faded  and  dusty  moreen.  It 
was  a  fixture,  and  contained  the  state 
dinner-set.  On  the  other  side,  the  half 
of  the  room  was  railed  off  for  the  use  of 
the  clerks.  Ranges  of  pigeon-holes,  and 
heavy  old-fashioned  desks  to  write  at, 
standing,  furnished  this  portion  of  the 
ofiice,  the  rear  windows  of  which  were, 
in  summer,  doubly  shaded  by  the  piazza 
and  the  grape-vines  which  embowered 
it.  Altogether  it  was  a  home-like  place 
to  do  business  in,  and  the  occupants 
were  not  debarred  the  pleasant  sounds 
of  domestic  supply  from  the  street,  the 
war\vhoop  of  the  milkman,  and  the 
wail  of  the  sweet-potato  peddler — and 
even,  when  the  side-windows  were  open, 
the  sizzling  of  cookery  in  the  kitchen 
below. 

James  K.  Paulding  was  the  Navy 
Agent,  George  L.  Storer  his  chief  clerk, 
confidant,  and  stand-by.  It  is  of  the 
latter  in  particular  that  I  snatch  the  op- 
portunity to  put  on  record  a  slight 
memorial ;  for  if  it  be  true  (and  it  w), 
that  he  who  does  his  duty  in  "  the  sta- 
tion unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call "  him  is  preeminently  the  man  of 
destrt,  then  should  not  this  gentleman 
be  altogether  forgotten.  .  He  did  the 


business  of  the  Govemment  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  with  unimpeachable  rec- 
titude. Every  body  respected,  and  we 
boys  loted^  him.  Did  he  not  draw  for 
us— in  no  mean  style  of  art,  either— 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  without  number  ? 
Can  I  not  see  two  of  them  now — a  sloop, 
tearing  along  on  the  wind,  with  a  big 
"bone  in  her  mouth?"— and  a  bark, 
slamming  right  out  of  the  paper,  bows 
on,  and  flinging  the  spray  merrily  be- 
fore her  as  she  comes?  Did  we  not 
once  in  a  while  make  a  foray  upon  that 
store  of  unwritten  letter-backs  which  he 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  saved  ? 
And,  to  say  it  all  in  few  words,  was  he 
not  about  the  nicest  and  best  man  that 
ever  lived  ?    I  think  he  was. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  what  I  really 
set  about  to  tell.  James  K.  Paulding 
was  appointed  Navy  Agent  in  1824,  by 
President  Monroe,  and  was  continued 
in  office  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  Hia 
political  ideas  were  much  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  type.  It  does  not  appear  there- 
fore, that,  during  the  GeneraFs  first 
term,  the  question  of  ousting  him  was 
raised.  But  by  the  end  of  four  years 
the  change  of  policy  with  regard  to 
office-holders  began  fairly  to  develop  its 
natural  sequence;  that  is  to  say,  the 
system  of  taxing  place-men  for  the  po- 
litical support  of  those  who  hold  the 
appointing  or  continuing  power. 

During  the  full  elections  of  1832  this 
was  extensively  put  into  practice ;  and 
was  tried  upon  Paulding,  amongst  oth- 
ers. The  following  letters  and  state- 
ment convey  the  result. 

J.  K.  PAULDING  TO  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Nbtv  Yobk,  80th  December,  1832. 

There  is  a  strong  nimour  here  that  efforts  are 
making  at  Wnshington  to  Bupersedo  mo  in  my  of- 
fice, in  favor  of .       ♦       #       ♦        j  i^iov  not 

■whctlicr  the  rumour  has  any  foundation  or  not,  "but 
if  the  President  has  any  desire  to  give  my  office  to 
another  person,  my  being  apprised  of  the  fact  vill 
at  once  docido  mo  to  send  in  my  re^iimation,  as  I 
should  from  that  moment  consider  its  tenure  dis- 
graceful. 

Perhaps  your  friendly  intimacy  with  Mr.  McLano 
may  enable  yon  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  relates  to 
this  matter.  You  may  show  him  this  letter  if  you 
think  proper. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Paulding  had  been 
called  upon  by  a  sub-committee  of  "  The 
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Gencml  Kcpublicaii  Committee"  for  a 
contnbutioa  to  tlie  expends  of  the 
prv^identiaJ  election  of  1833,  and,  after 
£ame  explaiiiition  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  tUc*  money  w^s  to  t>6  uflcd,  had 
glTcn  twenty  dollars.  On  the  8d  of 
JanUAry,  1838,  this  sum  was  returned  to 
him  by  their  trcagurer,  in  a  letter  con- 
doding  with  these  woitb  i 

A»  jtta  Km  reported  hj  tbe  fmUeman  to  whom 
jrou  pukl  tho  izn&U  smount  herein &ii  cacloced  to 
jfoii,  to  lnvtf  dano  *o  irith  groftt  ruluctaricse,  Mid  to 
liftTO  C5pro«*4  doabti  aa  to  thtt  propriety  of  the 
•9p<>tiditnxt}  of  inciocy  for  eueh  purpoflfit,  with  an 
«S|W«M  dccLarotton  Ibat  youvcruld  not  hold  ttt&ce 
mvdf^n*  aa  udmlaictTiUion  vboeo  trtaadM  reqairod 
(yjiilribtiUunf  for  eren  priating  and  diBtrilltiLtiiif 

OomnitlM  ooniidAr  tlioy  can  not  witb  pro* 
•ceey4  yimr  <n]itril>Qti0n. 

Mr.  Paulding  responded  on  the  4th 

of  January — 

*  *  *  It  is  tiuA  ihaiy  under  mn  ImprQA* 
m»n  thaS  ihh  Jnoncry  wttSt  at  least  In  port,  Gxpcodod 
In  koopini;  open  houso  and  treating  the  TOtort, 
Ibos'eby  dcstroyifur  the  purity  of  our  olectionA,  I 
dill  declarr  thii 
Ibl  norrjuUy 
lin,l  T  ■'.  •  1. 
l^  .       ^ 

»-n 

llcrc  ctTtainly  was  "  flat  blasphemy,^* 
and  cnouph  to  justify  condign  punish- 
ment  Accordiujrly^  Pauhlin|j:  wrote  to 
Irving  a^ain^  7th  January,  18'33 — 

Mt  UtA  It  WAftlTlNfiTOir  : 

I  b^Jv^  ».fpii  rxtrcinoly  f»mtliled  ffith  your  Iwtt 
IritcrH*  atid  i  E-pcd*lly  Ihc  lost,  osiunnij  mo  of  tho 
GpTiCMrii  g''->il  opinioa,  which  I  vaIim  »m  higMy  oi 
hii  '7 -i-rf  r/i.-rf^  You  aro  rigrht  ai  to  tho  Ado  oJd 
ftV  DO  p«ttiibff0iiK  ahoni  him,  ftiul  ho 

KtTi  !  ibe  tmo  gwno  than  any  pahlio  man 

t  I'  '^m. 

]  rd  notbinir  on  the  itibject  I  wrote  to 

fv^i  pro>r3t!ily  will  Boon,    I  understand 

thi  n  General  Coromiltoe»  which  ii 

all  j  oiDcQ-boIdcTvv  oxciipt   Fam. 

Bw   n i  M,  H  '^-if,  look  up  with  fc*r  and  trcni- 

bUtii..  >^  >  rned  a  rcccimmendalioii  Car  mj  ni- 
muv  ' i,  I "  I  I  0  I  would  not  waste  my  money  to  tO" 
rkt  ibtm  m  )Le«pmg  open  houfte*  and  dcbftiiolilnu 
tho  roVert  at  clootkma.  They  ore  making  mighty 
vtforu  to  difpfloma  mo  I  bear. 

The  flequel  of  this  story  I  accidentally 
Iconied  from  the  late  George  R  Morris, 
who  had  a  fund  of  anecdote  accumo- 
latod  from  long  experience  of  notabili* 
ties  and  aasocintion  with  distinguished 
men,  which  he  would  occaalonaUy  draw 


uot  hold  office  vltboui 
::  to  a  purpoeo  of  that 
Lug  to  resifcn  lU*  On 
81 4  iwUt  wi  to  the  objoctd  to  which 
ns  wore*  applied,  I  gat*  at  oooe 
:  firopcr.  lVrb;ip9  Ibi*  Cuiamittoo 
J  nut  pivo  enf»nifb ;  bni  upon  tho 
goacrally  the  bc«tjud4r«  of  lUa  own 


upon  in  a  very  lively  and  ent<;rtainiiig 

way.  He  was  himself  at  the  limo  a 
member  of  the  **  Yimmj  Hvn^a  Kepub* 
licao  Committee,"  or  whatever  it  was  at 
that  day  styled,  and  so^  in  a  measure, 
behind  tlie  scenes.  It  seems  that  a  Mr. 
J.  wa^  the  party  who  had  called  on  Mr. 
Paulding,  and  "reported**  him,  and 
that  he  waa  a  great  man  in  the  General 
Republican  Committee  ^chairman  per- 
haps. At  all  events,  he  went  to  Wash- 
iogton,  with  others,  about  the  business; 
and,  when  an  interview  had  been  ob- 
tained with  the  President,  waa  the 
B])okegman  in  their  complaint,  Aa  boou 
a  a  Old  Hickory  caught  tho  drift  of  the 
oration,  he  ro.sc,  and  straightened  him- 
self: **  Stop,  Mr,  J,  Mr.  Paulding's  ap- 
pointment is  one  of  those  that  is  not  to 
be  disturbed/* 

We  all  know  what  committees^  con- 
gressional or  other,  ditl  on  such  occa- 
sions in  the  case  of  General  Jackson — 
they  accepted  his  decision  as  the  fiat  of 
destiny,  and  said  uo  more ;  at  leu?t,  to 
hid  face, 

Porhapft  the  President  retained  in  hia 
memory  a  correspondence  wliich  had 
taken  place  in  182^-1830.  Amos  Ken- 
dall^ Fourth  Auditor,  had  made  a  report 
in  1829^  containing  severe  strictuns  on 
certain  practices  of  Navy  Agenta.  Mr, 
Paulding  took  offence  thereat,  and 
wrot^J  directly  to  General  Jackson  oo 
the  subject.  Here  is  the  President's 
reply,  in  that  great  sprawling  homl  of 
hia,  and  no  doubt  written  with  his  iiim- 
ous  big  pen, 

WAjnit?roTf)ir,  January  7,  ISSd. 
Br  filr.  On  the  rMclpt  of  yoor  letter  of  the  30th 
alto,,  I  lliM  .  to  you  and  Mr.  Ken- 

diUl  (lint  1  '  him,  Imowini?  m  1 

did^  that  y  AaryJkgent  hod  roc'd 

his  cotlro  apprubaliutu 

I  now  Lavo  tbo  plcosoro  to  luclose  jon  his  Icttcir 
to  roe  rctumin)^  tho  paper*  I  had  laid  befbro  him  - 
and  am  very  logpootftilly  your  most  ob*t  ifc!rvant, 

AsDiLiw  Jack»ux. 
Mr,  J.  K.  Fanlding, 

Noi-y  Agent,  N.  Tort 

Eendairs  letter,  enclosed,  is  dated 

Fouaru  AcT»rroa*ft  Omci,    I 
6th  Jfiiiuary,  ISCU).  I 

Sir,  I  haTc  rood  eo  much  of  Hr.  I'aoldiog't  Irttrr 
(o  jon  at  epMlca  of  my  report,  with  carpris«.  I 
expected  eendUvetieai  la  tome  of  those  omplojc«l  in 
the  hatoI  aeirTico ;  but  not  in  Ifr.  Paiildiniz.  The 
part  of  my  roport  to  which  ho  takee  erwptlon  l« 
Ihns  worded: 


■ 
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»  Who  tpotild  doubt  thai  tbi)  NftTj  AtctiU  ptid 
out  for  luiOBc-renl,  clerk-lilret  ite.,  4cc,  the  sttm* 
which  have  been  allowed  them  under  those  nrmies  f 
Yet  »uch  is  not  the  fact— at  least  in  m^ny  in- 

Y^bcD  I  p«iitLod  thicao  Mmlcnoo*.  Mr»  Fnnldin^ 
mui  in  my  mixtd's  070 1  for  ho  wa«  the  cmlj  Agent, 
BO  lur  DJ I  knmr,  who  has  been  in  tho  huhU;  of  rcn- 
iloruii7  rouchen  fbr  Ihoie  exppnditnrcfl^  or  a  con> 
eidcrratilu  j^ortion  of  thorn,  imd  hid  was  tha  onljr 
Jaown  ca$o  which  would  haT«  preveoted  m]rxnBk- 
Ing  the  assertion  general.  He  dooa  mo  gnmt  In- 
Jujiieo,  ihorcforOi  iu  supposing  that  I  Intendod  lz> 
wiLSt  &\\f  rofluctloQ  upon  hi  en. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  nny  of  the  JTiif  y 
AgQSta.  Those  chargrs  have  been  roado  hy  thcia 
ia  i>m-ffuanoo  of  rcgnlntioiu  oommunicntod  to  ihcia 
ixijm  tho  Navy  Deiiortmeut.  It  Is  the  DepMrtmeQtn 
and  not  the  Agcnta,  which  I  hold  to  bo  nsspoiuibla 
fur  vyttonuituing  foljehood  in  public  ocoounti  and 
demormlizinff  nil  around. 

I  deem  Hr.  Pauldiag  to  bo  ono  of  the  mast  hon- 
flst,  fiiithful,  and  oorroci  public  roon  I  Liire  oror 
known^  and  tJrnt  it  ia  fbrtunato  for  the  gsovormnent 
that  A  man  of  such  strict  intv^ty  bos  held  thd 
Agency  at  New  York  during:  "  the  wont  of  tlnww." 

But  when  I  entered  tills  oflloe  I  determined  to  do 
justicNik  to  tho  oonnlry,  rcgordlcin  of  men.  Tho 
truth  must  be  toldt  or  what  hope  hAve  we  of  re^ 
fuTTR !  To  moke  the  adminii^tration  pure  isiny  onlj 
aim,  if  I  know  my  own  heart.  I  hope  that  I  filiall 
not*  in  the  use  of  the  means  nocc«&ry  to  aooom" 
plish  80  great  a  good,  l<we  tho  friendship  and  respect 
of  good  men*  It  will  giro  rue  pain  if  I  do ;  but  tho 
truth  must  bo  told  and  justice  must  be  done.  I 
know  I  ahall  hare  jfour  support  in  doing  it,  imd  If 
the  time  ehall  ctot  arriTo  when  I  cannot  do  it  »Ji 
offlee,  I  shall  cndoaTor  to  do  it  out,  *  *  * 
With  rorcrence  and  respect. 

Your  frioudt  fto.i 

AU09  KkFSAIhK. 

The  President 

This  explanation,  no  doubt^  was  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr,  Paulding,  To  make  an 
ending  of  the  Kavy  Agency,  I  relate  an 
anecdote  also  told  me  by  General  Mor- 
ris. Mr.  Potildiag  was  appointed  by 
President  Monroe,  and  bekl  his  position 
during  part  of  bis  second  term,  the 
Tthole  of  John  Quincy  Adiims\  the  two 
tonus  of  General  Jackson,  and  about  a 
year  under  Mr.  Van  Biiren  ;  in  all,  some- 
thing over  fourteen  year*.  Wlten  he 
went  out  of  the  office  in  18S9,  and  his 
accounts  were  made  up,  there  wa3  found 
to  be  a  deficit  of  one  cent ;  **  which  "- — 
*'thc  brigadier-*  reported  him  asdeclar- 
iug — **  I  paid  up  in  specie,  without  call- 
ing on  my  Ixindsmen." 

Mr.  Paulding  left  the  Navy  Agency 
of  How  Tork  to  fill  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  United  SUtcs, 
Let  us  gl.iuce  for  a  moment  at  hfra 
when  he  had  become  himself  a  dbpcDser 


of  patronage.    His  remarks  in  hb  let* 
ters  to  Irving  and  Kemble  an)  caMie 

enough.     For  eiample : 

J,  K.  PAXJtDDfG  TO  OOUVEBXBTTl  KEltBU, 
WAsnufOTO^r,  23d  July^  tllM.  ^ 
Yesterday  some  do«en  Tory  reapeetaMe  ] 
eonie  up  ia  the  stcoxaboatto  bog  ttM  situatlasl 
keeper  of  the  powdoi^house  at  Norfolk,  worth  odt 
forty  doltar«  a  month  ;  and  this  before  t  hm^l  htmi 
of  the  death  of  the  old  inommbenl  1  Cftftelb^  «■ 
are  a  mighty  otSoo-eoeking  poopla* 

J.  K.  TArLDlKO  TO  WASmNOTO!*'  ITmvrT 

WAiitiuiaTos,  2Hh  I>t«: ,  1 
Th>  ^tjnteft  and  TcnitoriM  stis'l  d^ 

raye  I  sturdy  be^9ax%  ^k^  ^la&mdivg 

for  a  .^ — ^  ,.  .^u  loaroa  aad  fiiibe«.«3id  fnaklaf 
the  smnUflSt  o&ce  a  State  afbtir.  For  my  pat  I 
hare  not  yet  had  but  ono  soUtarx  ohaoco  of  eaa» 
iulttng  my  Indinationa  in  IhoBO  msMcn^  and  tHon 
a  whole  State  rose  against  it,  boeanae  be  •««  out 
exactly  tho  man  it  diosirad.  •  •  •  * 
I  hayo  not  forgot  ■,  bnl  the  Lord  cni: : 

when  anything  will  otfer  suitable  for  him,  » > 
should,  whether  it  will  not  be  coaichcil  xw*;:  by 
some  hungry  State  dalegation^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  fame,  h« 

writes  in  regard  to  Purserships — 

These  are  great  loaTes  and  ftdies,  whioh  ore  ma^ 
tested  <bt  hy  whole  States  in  a  body.        •       • 
You  hare  no  Idea  how  the  do1(?pations  aoivaillltl 
these  crumbs,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  | 


Just  before  the  presidential  eloctlofl 
of  November,  1840,  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  bg 
defeated,  he  wrote : 

J.  It.  PAULDDCO  TO   OOUVEKXBTTK  ITK^mtfi. 
WAsmiroTOK,  12ihOct.,  )A40*, 
I  shall  havo  no  cause  of  regret  in  rclhing  fh>(D  I 
office,  neither  the  honours  os  cmoliuociitai  of  1 
nfTord  nny  coQutetlinlaneo  to  thft  lalWKi  • 
iiona  it  impose*,  and  the  abnss  which  ii  ani 
me.    In  times  like  these,  and  probabTy  in  aU  ftAM 
times,  no  Tnan  in  a  hif?:h  public  station  a 
to  haTQ  oithor  his  sctA  or  his  raotiToe  fairly  «i«t«Tc^' 
etated.    I  CbeTe£&ro  look  forward  to  a  eprcdy  rvQlrt>* 
mcnt,  should  such  to  the  event  of  tho  strui-.-'r, 
not  only  without  rcfrret,  but  with  a  pleasinr: 
pation  of  peace,  quirt,  and  leisure  ficir  ihv 
moining  years  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Paulding   eventually   retired  to 
Dutchess  County^  New  y     '  e 

died.   I  recur  for  a  mom^  j 

Agency.      He  had   left  Mr.   Stotvr  m 
chief  clerk  in  the  ofScc,  and  there  ih&t 
gentleman  remaincl  in  the  same  ca|)ci- 
city  under  several  prinr^  ^      t  ......  |jj 

effect  the  manager  of  1 1 
i;es5.    Of  him  Paulding  ir.m  \^  ri;'*  n  ia~ 
Kcmblc,  March   3d,  1838 1   ''Vmi  atQ 
aa9ur&  Mr.  Woodbury  of  tho  implicit 
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ICO  which  may  be  placed  in 
This  was  the  recommendation 
Iftte  as  that,  I  suppose  now  it 
le— ho  is  the  nephew  of  Hardfist 
ker,  and  has  great  inf  uence  in 
^viilo, 

autumn  morning,  in  1853,  the 
|;g  letter  came  to  hand. 

IS  1-  STOREB  TO  J.  K.  PAULniNO. 

Ktw  TottK,  Oct.  3, 1860. 
Aa  it  ij,  I  have  the  mortifloation 
^ou  that  on  Friday,  50tb,  at  the  cloao  of 
lumr,  witlioiit  ptramomtion  or  trxpccta* 
i  rMixMsted  to  retign.  1  tan  among  the 
♦  •  •  After  farty  yeiirs  and 
of  Ktbodaixi  sercicc,  I  go  out  aa  rich 
in-^poor,  except  the  iittlc  p&trimony  of 
•4ho  partial  mazuipomcntt  and  trust  of 
millioua  of  money  hits  not  nmdo  xne  rieht 
0  riinaiinjd  too  long  thero  for  my  awn  In- 
It  the  world  Is  hofge  enoogh  eren  Har  an 
,to  brgin  liCe  aiunr.  The  day*  of  yoor 
tho  hnloyozi  dayi  of  my  bncmeM  lifo^ 
E  bttck  viioii  them  and  tha  imodAtioiu  of 
>t  with  the  ntmciet  pleasui^^  I  haro 
llherly  of  writing  a  lino  to  my  excellent 
jftaJs  Paulding  at  Woishiniptoti,  rcquesliixg 
1  be? ^  to  fpeak  of  mo  as  I  am  known  to 
ly  not  ho  ncKcfmry ;  but  injariou^  rep- 
auy  haro  hecu  modfs,  mui  to  me  &d 


itn«aUied  nnme  is  aa  dear  aa  life.  Enmiiih,  my 
deur  »Lr,  nb^jut  myoetl  And  nrtw  how  do  you  and 
youifl  do  T  I  cerUin'y  think  of  you  irrorj'^  iluy  iriLh 
happy  memory.  Tho  oTening  of  your  lify  lii  like  a 
perpctuat  Indian  SummeTf  surmanded  by  tho«o  you 
love,  in  a  retreat  sm  euliroly  to  yuu*  tastes.  My 
b«t  regards  to  them  all. 

RespeokftiDyi  and  verpt  eery  truly, 

Your  oh't  wrv't, 
Qwo*  L,  SToaxB. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  upright  men  that  ever  lived.  In 
any  other  country  than  this  paradise  of 
official  incompetents  he  would  hare 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  office^  aa 
ho  deserved,  long  before  the  period  of 
his  summary  discharge  as  a  aubordi- 
nate. 

And  now,  even  if  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters are  not  very  important  in  them- 
selves,  b  there  not  a  moral  in  it  all  ? 

We  have  secJi  what  office  once  was. 
What  office  is  now  is  too  notorious  for 
any  one  to  pretend  ignorance.  The 
question  is  this ;  How  long^iow  long 
can  republican  government  exist,  when 
wide-spread  oorrtiption  is  cankering  ita 
soul? 
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fight  of  rebellion  against  a  bad 
lent,  when  peaceable  means  of 
have  failed^  is  not  to  be  de- 

any  American  at  least.  Our 
&t  against  England,  in  1801, 
t  our  government  was  not  a  bad 
L  that  tbe  rebels  against  it  had 
iRUAted  the  means  of  peaceable 
^at  kid  within  their  reach,  for 
!esa  of  their  fancied  or  real  injn- 
at  that,  ncverthelesa,  England 
them  on  in  their  revolt.  Can  it 
said  Ih.at  England's  government 
lid— ^or,  more  accurately  speak- 
^and^s    government  of  herself 

the  machinery  of  the  British 
lent — id  not  a  bad  government ; 

the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  gov* 
aside  &om  a  few  grievancea 

;lanfl  has  long  been  anxious  to 

that  the  evils  of  which  Ireland 
hB  have  b«en  the  painful  and 


anxious  study  of  England's  beat  states* 
men  for  many  years,  and  they  would 
long  since  have  been  removed,  had  the 
Irish  people  themselves  been  able  to 
agree  upon  the  remedy  they  would 
accept ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  we  cheer 
a  faction  of  these  people  on  in  their 
revolt  i  The  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Rochefoucauld^  that  in  the  misfortmic 
of  our  friendii  there  is  something  not 
unpleasant  to  onn^elves,  may  be  even 
more  forcibly  true  when  applied  to 
nations  than  to  individunla ;  and  Btill, 
whUe  we  may  not  be  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  distress  of  England  at 
tMs  moment,  we  would  be  loth  to  say  a 
word,  or  perform  an  act,  that  would 
heighten  that  distress,  were  it  not  that 
among  us  there  lurks  a  belie f^  or  at  least 
an  impression,  vague  and  ill-defined 
perhaps,  but  still  potent,  that  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  commiseration  and  sympathy 
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just  aB  Crete  Is,  or  as  Poland^  Hungniy^ 
or  Italy  were.  If  we  may  dbclaini  (as^ 
in  U'balf  of  tho  cultirated  classes  ia 
Americ4i,  outside  of  those  cdrclcs  ruled 
by  Irifth- American  modes  of  IhougUt, 
we  are  sure  wc  may)  the  lower  motives 
at  which  we  have  ouly  glanced  as  sug- 
gestiijg  possible  reason3  for  the  Fenian 
sympathy  that  exists  among  ub,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
this  sympathy  ia  horn  fi-om  the  belief 
that  Ireland  ia  an  oppreaecd  nation, 
rightfully  and  nobly  struggling  for  its 
fi^edom ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  belief  is  founded  on 
auy  thing  more  substantial  than  the 
laments  of  Irish  poets,  the  romances  of 
Irish  novelists,  and  the  declamations  of 
Irish  politicians.  And  as  the  grievances 
of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  measured 
by  the  efforts  they  make  to  redress  them, 
let  U9  H'cal!  what  the  Fenian  movement, 
in  Ireland  and  England,  has  aocom- 
phahcd  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  month  of 
last  year  there  was  an  ill-planned, 
trivial,  and  luckless  rising  in  the  wild 
country  between  Killamey  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  insurgents,  whose  exact 
numbers  were  never  ascertained,  were 
driven  into  the  forests  by  the  soldiers 
sent  against  them,  and  there  mysterions» 
ly  disappeared.  A  month  later,  on  the 
night  of  Bhrove-Tuesday,  there  was  a 
much  krger  gathering  of  bands,  some 
of  which  were  armed  with  revolvers 
and  rifles,  and  others  only  with  pikes 
and  shiUalahs,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin  and  Limerick  Junction  —  the 
strategic  notion  of  the  movement  appa* 
rently  being,  that,  if  the  capital  and  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  railroads 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgenia, 
Ireland  would  be  conquered.  The  band 
nean^st  Dublin,  which  numbered  a  thou- 
sand men,  was  routed  at  Tallaght  l>y  a 
handful  of  soldiers  supported  by  & 
detachment  of  the  constabulary  force; 
on  the  line  between  Dublin  and  Cork 
the  public  barracks  were  attacked »  but^ 
ttiye  in  a  few  instimces,  their  garrisons 
repulsed  the  assault ;  and  an  army  of  the 
Queen* ti  troops  at  Limerick  Jimction 
prereuted  the  ftnticipated  attack  upon 


that  point  fh)m  being  made.  The 
weather  took  the  Qucen^s  side ;  fVTere 
cokl,  with  storms  of  sleet  and  stu»w, 
prevailed;  and  the  wretched  insuigenfei, 
destitute  of  shelter,  without  prOTkioat, 
and  having,  as  it  appeared,  no  genrnS 
commander,  vatushed  dowly  from  tlie 
hill'sides,  sinking  into  unknown  graves, 
or  hiding  thcniaelves  in  their  obscore 
hovels.  The  people  of  the  country  were 
not  unfiiendly  to  th«  J^vv'^--^^'-  1  *ft 
neither  did  they  evince  a  i 

to  ally  themselv«s  with  the  lu-vruHut, 
Secretly,  and  under  cover  of  various 
pretences,  they  gave  a  dull  sort  of  sym- 
pathy, provisions,  and  shelter  t  bnt  iIk^ 
were  as  careful  not  to  con 
selves  to  the  cause  of  the  in  *^ 

were  the  inhabitants  of  iliirvinuvi  to 
abstain  from  welcoming  the  rebel  nncv 
of  Lee  when  he  led  it  to  the  field  of 
Autietam.  Many  prisonera  were  uiadr ; 
the  more  important  of  them  were  t/lod 
Ii:>r  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  were 
condemned  to  death.  With  wonilecful 
unanimity  and  eanjestness  the  **lK!st 
people**  in  the  two  islanda  imnlr<iwl 
the  roytil  clemency  for  tho  •  ^l 

rebels;  and  at  the  last  m<i!  n 

all  hope  had  fwled,  the   ^  i 

death  was  commuted  to  thai  _    -^ 

onment  for  life.  The  Brotherhood  now 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  plan^  ■  Tin 
more  revolts  were  attempted  m  \i 
but  prcpararions  were  made  for  j  ;ui^, 
ing  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
In  February,  indeed,  an  attempt  liad 
been  made  to  seize  Chester  Onstle,  in 
which  was  stored  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  enfef^ 
prise  resulted    in  nothing;  n 

March  to    September  the   c  nj 

gave  no  outward  and  visili  T 

the  plots  which  they  were  ,j 

and  the  organizations  thcj  were  |>ertect- 
ing.  But  on  the  18th  of  S^  «'t.  i.i]*.  r  a 
startling  proof  not  only  of  tl  r  i ,, 

but  of  the  strength,  diBcij  mu*.  .lud 
derotion  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Eng- 
land was  given.  Two  men^  of  whoM 
importance  the  authorities  rrtre  wholly 
ignorant,  were  arrested  in  ^tancheicter 
on  suspicion  of  an  offence  not  connccud 
with  Fenkuiam;  m  ob«care  wamliig 
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h&m  ft  government  sp^  in  Dublin  was 
partiiUly  af;tcd  upon  and  partially  neg- 
lected ;  iind  ibe  prisoners  were  being 
conveyed  to  jail,  wbeii  in  the  open 
stJ'eci,  in  open  day^  tbe  priaon-van  in 
which  they  were  confined  waa  attacked 
by  a  bniid  of  forty  armed  men^  a  police- 
sergeant  was  killed,  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  burst  open,  the  Jrisonera  re- 
IcMod^  and  their  escape  80  cleverly 
covered  that  all  attempts  to  rearrest 
them  have  failed.  Twenty-three  of  the 
wippo8ed  Fenians  engaged  in  this  aflFair 
were  seized ;  ^vg  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death.  The  innocence  of 
one  of  them  waa  so  apparent  that  he 
pardoned;  another  was  reprieved, 
the  rttmaining  three  were  executed 

the  23d  of  November,  undcjr  circum- 
Btonces  that  gave  to  the  scene  an 
mtensely  dramatic  and  impressive  char* 
ftCteTf  and  reminded  the  few  Americans 
who  witnessed  it  of  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Brown  in  Tirginia,  All  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  fob 
lowed  an  outbreak  of  sympathy  and 
lamentation  for  the  three  young  men 
whose  noblest  act  in  life  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  their  death. 
Funeral  processions,  composed  of  tens 
of  th(iu&an<ifi  of  men  and  women,  wear- 
ing the  green,  marched  through  almost 
every  city ;  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  said  in  every 
cathedral  and  in  almost  every  chapel 
of  the  Catholic  church ;  the  Dublin 
uow8papen3  decked  their  columns  with 
black,  and  filled  them  with  eulogies  of 
the  **  martyrs,"  and  coudemnationa  of 
the  government ;  until  the  Home  OfHce, 
tardily  and  with  apparent  fear,  ordered 
that  ihr?(*  '^trcaiwiuous  demonstrations" 
gbi  \     Then  eamc  the  Clerken- 

w<  ii  ^' — for  which,  if  indeed  the 

Br^ilheriiood  be  responsible  for  it,  of 
which  there  yet  is  donbt^  no  condemna- 
tion can  be  too  severe ;  and,  following 
it  in  quick  succession,  the  hundred 
other  conspiracies,  attacks^  surprisee, 
and  alarms,  which  have  a^righted  Eng- 
land from  its  propriety. 

Naw  it  cannot  be  said  witb  any 
seriouBncss  that  the  Irish  people,  in 
whose  behalf  this  year's  work  was  per- 


formed, are  oppressed,  in  the  sense  that 
we  use  the  word  when  speaking  of 
Russia's  treatment  of  the  Poles,  or  of 
the  rule  of  Turkey  in  the  isiland  of 
Candia.  The  Fenians  themselves,  not 
to  speak  of  Irishmen  who  are  not  Fe- 
nians, are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Brit- 
ish subjects,  until  they  forfeit  them  by 
treasonable  practices,  or  acts  of  murder 
and  arson,  as  at  Clerk  en  well  and  Man- 
chester, The  Poles  arc  not  treated  as 
Russian  subjects;  and  if  they  were, 
what  is  the  liberty  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  that  of  London  and  Dub* 
lin  ?  If  a  contrast  should  be  attempted 
between  the  treatment  of  the  Fenians 
when  taken  in  arms  against  the  British 
government,  and  that  of  the  Poles  or 
the  Cretans  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  the  distmc- 
tion  will  appear  so  wide  that  the  com- 
parlsctn  is  ridiculous.  In  the  face  of  all 
that  has  been  and  can  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  history  will 
not  fail  to  record  when  contemporary 
national  jealousies  are  forgotten,  that  no 
Fenian  has  been  put  to  death  for  a 
political  offence  properly  so  called.  The 
crime  for  which  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  were  hung  W)\9  murder,  just 
as  the  crime  for  which  Booth  was  shot, 
and  Mrs.  Surratt,  Atzeroth,  Payne,  and 
Harrold  were  executed,  was  murder. 
The  murder  of  the  polire-constablc 
was  a  political  ofTence  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  murder  of  the  President  was  a 
political  offence ;  and  the  same  reason, 
ing  that  surromids  the  throe  unhappy 
Irishmen  hung  at  Manchester  with  the 
glory  of  political  martyrdom,  would 
make  that  obscure  and  dinhonored  grave 
in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  holy  groand 
for  ftU  believexs  in  State  Rights  and  the 
constitutionality  of  secession. 

But  Fenianism  is  explamed,  if  not 
extenuated,  by  the  assertiou  that  there 
is  *'  a  void  in  the  Irish  heart,^*  ari.«iing 
from  Ireland  now  possessing  no  ol.>jecta 
of  national  reverence  and  attachment, 
but  mourning  over  its  lost  nationality. 
This  is  poetical  and  touching,  but  is  it 
true  ?  Did  Ireland  ever  possess  an  ex- 
istence, or  has  it  a  history,  as  one  state 
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or  one  nation  ?  and  if  not,  do  her  peo- 
ple act  ratinn^illy  in  pretending  to 
mourn  the  loaa  of  what  they  never 
enjoyed  ?  If  this  imaginary  and  theo- 
retical grief  ia  a  suftlcicnt  cause  for  dis- 
air(^;t]on^  how  comes  it  that  Scotland  i^ 
60  happy,  contCJited,  and  prosperous, 
seeing  that  she  not  only  retains  fewer 
objects  of  national  reverence  and  attach- 
ment than  Ireland,  but  formerly  had, 
and  has  therefore  really  loBt,  an  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  that  Ireland 
never  possessed  ?  Ireland  is  given  a 
Viceroy  to  reign  in  state  in  Dublin,  to 
spread  his  ensigns  and  spend  his  reve- 
nues in  her  capital;  but  Scotland  Bees 
Holy  rood  Palace  empty  and  rotting, 
and  the  stone  on  which  her  almost 
interminable  line  of  kings  had  sat  to 
lie  crowned  lies  covered  with  dust  be- 
neath the  coronation-chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  For  four  hundred 
years  England  and  Scotland  made  fierce 
war  upon  each  other  as  complete  and 
independent  kingdoms.  Twelve  geni>- 
rations  of  bloodshed  and  devastation 
might  surely  leave  as  strong  a  feeling 
of  alienation  and  resentment  as  the 
comparatively  short  and  mcrcifUl  pro* 
cess  of  the  English  settlement  among 
the  contending  tribes  of  Iieland,  and 
the  expuUion  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
masters  of  Ireland  before  England 
advanced  over  its  green  fields  tlie 
hated  standard  of  Bt.  Geoi^e,  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  said  that  time  has 
healed  the  wounds  of  Scotland's  grief, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by  England  was  ended 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
four  ceuturies  of  Scotland's  wars  with 
that  power  began.  Before  the  search- 
ing light  of  history,  the  assumption  that 
Ireland  ever  was  a  notion,  fades  away* 
Seven  centuries  ago  Ireland  w^as  inhab- 
ited by  numerous  suvagc  tribes^  who 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual  war, 
save  when  subjugated  by  a  band  of  a 
few  thousand  semi-pirates  who  had 
invaded  the  island  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Partly  at  their  own  instigar 
tlon,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  tempt- 
ing propiuqnity  of  their  domains  to 
England,  these  tribes  vrcre  brought  into 


a  state  of  partial  order  by  the  Interveith 
tion  of  their  ne^irest  neighbor,  who 
drove  out  tho  Danes,  aad«  at  the  watst, 
gave  to  the  natives  a  cliange  of  mafitcn, 
It  Ib  now  said  tbat  the  desc^cndanU  of 
th^e  tribes,  seven  hundred  years  hif- 
ing  gone  by  with  all  tlicir  changes,  pine 
after  their  lost  nationality — mourning 
for  the  loss*  of  tbat  which  they  never 
possessed,  and  which,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  sung  about  it,  in  but  a 
fdae  creation,  proooeding  from  tlie  beftt* 
oppressed  brain.  With  almost  equal 
cogency  might  the  savages  of  our  west- 
em  plains  call  on  the  Gre^t  Spirit  to 
launch  his  thunders  on  the  heads  of  Iba 
pale-faces  for  having  robbed  them  of 
their  national  existence,  and  built  our 
own  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  kingdom.  To  aspire  for 
erection  of  an  Irish  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  may  be  a  grand  and  worthy 
ambition ;  bat  that  such  an  aFpiratiaD 
IB  the  lawfully-begotten  child  of  the 
past  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  restoration  of  her  ancient 
unity  and  glory,  is  an  assertioii  only 
less  ridiculous  than  it  is  impudent 

But  when  the  peaceful  prosperity  of 
Scotland  under  **  the  Union  "  is  coB>» 
pared  with  the  troubled  penury  of  Ire* 
land  under  the  English  rule,  it  is  often 
said  that  the  assimilation  was  made 
more  easy  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  Biuc« 
she  and  England,  unlike  England  ami 
Ireland,  were  bound  together  by  tbo 
tie  of  a  common  Protestantism,  Ui^ 
happily,  the  fticts  of  history  destroy 
this  theory  also.  Thene  was  an  English 
and  a  Scotch  Reformation,  widely 
different  as  to  period,  origin,  spirit, 
purpose,  and  shape ;  and  the  apostles  of 
each  scarcely  know  each  other  save  oa 
mortal  foes.  To  the  Scotch  Kcformers, 
Henry  YIIL  was  but  an  insulting  In- 
vader and  a  national  enemy ;  ru^d  even 
when  Puritanism  had  ovcxtl  ■> 

copacy  in  England,  it  csnic  t  :  ^  ..:iid 
only  to  overthrow  Scotch  Presbytcrian- 
ism  on  the  fltUd  of  Dunbar.  English 
Episcopacy  inflicted,  and  still  IniUcl^,  tt 
bitter  persecution  on  Tr  '  '  Vtii  for 
two  bundrcHl  ycara  it  )  ^^jUand 

also,  burning  such  bittu:  IraOilioitf  into 
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tlie  peopla's  hearta,  that  it  yot  coloro 
their  memories.  Nevertheless,  the  Scotfi, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  a  lack  of 
spirit  or  of  n  deficiency  in  pairiotisni, 
much  lesa  of  a  deficiency  inreligioiia  fer- 
vor, have  not  thought  they  did  them- 
selves dishonor  by  becoming  a  part  of 
a  United  Kingdom  in  company  with 
\T  old  enemies,  slanderers,  and  per- 

913. 

15  difficult  to  create  a  grievance 
o«t  of  the  edacfttionol  system  that  pre- 
vails in  Ireland.  It  ia  not  a  bad  ajrs- 
tem;  to  our  American  notiona  it  id  a 
Ti&ry  good  By  stem.  It  is  common  with 
Bllpahod  writers  and  epc^akers  on  Irish 
a&lrs  to  talk  of  the  "  monopoly  of  the 
church  "  and  the  **  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion **  la  the  same  breath,  and  to  lead 
C4rele»  readers  or  hearers  to  believe 
that  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  days,  when 
Homan  Catholic  children  were  not 
allowed  to  be  educated  at  all,  unless 
educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  yet 
psevnUs.  No  error  could  be  greater. 
Every  Iriahman  is  at  iDcrfect  liberty  to 
have  hia  children  taught  whatever 
rpli^on  be  chooses,  at  hia  own  expense ; 
and  the  State  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
at  its  own  expense,  every  thing 
religion  to  alt  Irish  children  alike. 
It  not  only  docs  not  insist  on  teaching 
Protestantism  to  Catholic  cliildren^  bat 
rafiises  to  teach  Protest  an  tii^m  even  to 
Froteatant  children.  Formerly  the 
State  persecuted,  and  was  one-sided; 
now  it  ia  tolerant,  and  wholly  impartiaL 
When  the  Irish  Catholics  complain  of 
this,  aa  they  do,  they  remind  us  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  of  his  attempt 
to  obtain  control  of  a  portion  of  the 
School  Fund  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
simply  Hljcrty  to  teach  their  own  relig- 
ion in  the  national  schools  at  their  own 
expend,  that  they  ask,  for  that  right 
they  possess  already ;  but  they  demand 
that  the  State  shall  endow  sectarian 
teaching  and  ecclesiastical  control. in 
the  schools.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Irish  Episcopalians  make 
the  aame  demand  in  behalf  of  their 
£uth,  it  la  hard  to  resist  the  conclusioik, 
or  ftt  least  the  suspicion,  that  it  la 
better  for  both  partiea  that  they  are 


ruled  by  a  wisdom  that  la  greater  than 
their  own. 

The  Land  question  in  Ireland  is  a 
grievance ;  but  it  is  such  a  bog  and  a 
slough  of  despond  to  every  one  who 
attempts  to  examine  it,  that  we  only 
venture  to  say  one  word  concerning  it. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  agiicul- 
tural  peasantry  appears,  or  would  ap- 
pear in  any  other  country  than  Ireland, 
where  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
sense  do  not  apply,  to  be  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  relations  be- 
tween owners  and  tenants  have  not  been 
adjusted  by  private  contract,  as  they 
havo  partly  been  in  England,  and  almost 
universally  in  Scotland.  All  the  pro- 
posed cures  for  this  evil  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fault  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  owners :  and  it  is  an  almost 
universal  remark,  that  property  in  land 
in  Ireland  should  be  treated  ^exception- 
ally,  on  account  of  the  extensive  politi- 
cal confiscations  in  former  ages.  Yet 
this  cannot  be  true  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  beggarly  descendant  of 
some  ancient  Irish  king,  now  driving  a 
low-backed  car  in  Dublin,  would  make 
a  better  landlord  than  the  Irishmaa 
who,  by  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
has  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  the 
estate  that  the  forefathers  of  the  car- 
driver  once  held.  Nor  is  Ireland  the 
only  country  where  political  confisca- 
tions of  property  have  been  known.  A 
hundred  years  after  the  lust  confiscation 
in  Ireland  had  taken  place,  immense 
estates  In  Scotland  and  England  were 
taken  from  their  rightful  owners,  and 
given  to  the  families  who  now  hold 
them :  but  what  Englishman  has  ever 
had  his  ideas  of  property  disturbed  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  Lords  of  Der- 
went  water,  or  what  Bcotchman  now 
eats  his  heart  in  sorrow  by  reason  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  ? 
Man  does  not  live  by  land  alone ;  and 
if  all  the  ancient  O^Neils  and  Costigans 
were  reinstated  in  their  ancestral  pos- 
sessions to-morrow,  how  much  better 
off  would  the  peaaantry  be  than  they 
now  are;  or  how  many  years  would 
pasa  before  the  lands  would  agaiu 
become  the  possession  of  some  sharp 
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money-lender    or    enterprising     shop- 
keeper ? 

A  considerable  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  come  forward  with 
their  specific  panacea  for  the  cure  of 
Ireland's  woes,  which  is,  to  cease  all 
action  having  in  view  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  question,  the  Land  question, 
or  the  Education  question,  or  any  other 
special  measure,  by  the  legislation  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  confine  the  national  efforts  to 
effect  "  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
domestic  legislation  "—in  other  words, 
to  give  to  Ireland  a  Parliament  of  her 
own.  Now,  to  ask  for  a  purely  Irish 
Parliament  to  deal  with  purely  Irish 
afiisiirs,  may  not  be  a  bad  idea,  per  96 ; 
but  to  ask  for  it  on  the  ground  that, 
when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  it  was  a  "  blessing,"  is  to  forget 
the  history  of  Ireland  before  the  Union. 
When  she  had  "domestic  legislation" 
of  her  own,  she  had  no  "blessings," 
unless  unbroken  strife,  corruption,  mis- 
ery, and  persecution  may  so  be  called. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  1800  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  "  domes- 
tic legislation  "  of  an  exclusively  Irish 
Parliament,  why  do  their  successors  of 
1868  talk  of  the  blessings  that  would 
flow  from  a  resumption  of  that  curse  ? 
The  Church,  and  Land,  and  Educational 
questions  are  all  so  thickly  environed 
with  difiiciilties  of  solution,  that  one 


turns  away  from  their  contemplation  in 
despair ;  and  even  the  Irish  themselves 
cannot  agree  on  what  they  wish  to  he 
done  respecting  them.  The  cry  now 
raised  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  only 
means,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  we  shall  do 
what  we  now  cannot  tell,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  it  may  be." 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  Fenian 
Bill  of  Complaint  against  the  EngHsh 
government,  is  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  That  is  a  grievance  of  the 
very  first  class;  and  all  the  ingenious 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forth  in 
extenuation  of  it  have  failed  to  con- 
vince either  the  statesmen  or  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  should 
be  suffered  to  continue.  It  is  doomed ; 
it  stands  now  only  as  a  tree  that  is 
marked  for  felling.  All  that  remains  to 
be  settled  concerning  it,  is,  to  decide  in 
what  way  it  shall  be  abolished;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  wherein 
shall  one  find  the  real  source  of  Irish 
discontent?  We  have  only  sought  to 
show  that  the  excuses  that  are  on  the 
lips  of  the  apologists  for  the  Fenian 
rebellion  are  either  not  sincere,  or  are 
inadequate  either  to  extenuate  the 
calamities  that  the  organizers  of  the 
conspiracy  have  already  brought  upon 
themselves,  their  country,  and  their 
innocent  English  victims,  or  to  justify 
Americans  in  extending  to  them  th« 
encouragement  of  sympathy. 
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One  day,  methought,  an  angel,  that  had  seen 
The  growth  of  God's  creation  from  the  start, 
Cried  out,  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  heart, 

In  first  experience  of  pain.    Between 

His  eyes,  whose  range  of  vision  had  swept  clean 
The  star-brimmed  universe,  the  sudden  smart 
Had  struck  sharp  dints.    With  lips  convulsed  apart, 
"  Praise  God,"  he  thought,  yet  asked  what  this  might  mean. 
God,  laying  His  hand  upon  the  angeVs  head, 

Healed  him  forever ;  and  the  ansel  turned 
His  back  upon  those  worlds  where  angels  reign. 
And  bowed  himself,  and,  pointing  earthward,  said, 
^  Let  me  go  down  and  teach  what  I  have  learned 
To  all  that  suffer  in  that  world  of  Pain«*^ 
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CQAPTEBIX. 

rxowt  vTov  ruK  flotkiu. 

Tub  ambor  sunshine  of  a  day  late  in 
September— that  mellow^  hazy  warmth 
which  follows  after  a  light  frost — shone 
into  a  lari^e  chamber^  where  the  aiatcrs 
were  sitting  at  what  should  bare  been 
a  happier  employment  than  it  had  the 
air  of  being.  They  were  sewing  upon 
some  dainty  articled  of  the  trouiMau, 

Elizabeth  was  pale ;  shadows  lurked 
under  her  eyes,  and  the  lang-uid  manner 
in  which  she  plied  the  needle  betrayed 
little  of  eagerness  or  haste.  Finally, 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  lap,  and  she 
aat  for  a  long  time,  staring  at  the  door, 
in  a  reverie. 

There  had  been  few  outward  rhangea 
in  the  weeks  since  Mr.  Dassel-B  return 
from  Newport*  He  still  was  with  the 
Grizzles,  who  were  so  fond  and  so  proud 
of  him,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  ever  wanting  to  give  him  up — 
at  least,  so  long  as  their  money  lasted. 
Ha  had  resumed  Robbie's  lessons, 
;h  the  i^irls  no  longeT  required  his 
Lctions  in  music  ;  he  also  retained 
his  place  as  corrci^pondcnt  in  the  two 
houses,  whose  German,  French,  Spanish, 
ind  Italian  letters  he  answererl.  Alto- 
gether, he  had  a  good  income ;  while  it 
was  laughable  to  see  the  petting  and 
prtftenta  he  got  from  good  Mrs,  Grizzle. 

Whatever  Dassel  did,  he  did  thorough- 
ly. Since  he  had  taken  Sam  in  hand, 
there  had  been  marvellous  improve- 
ments in  that  young  man.  Not  that  he 
really  had  mastered  any  accomplish- 
ment; but  he  had  ceased  to  torment 
his  poor  flute ;  he  did  not  blunder  so 
frequently  in  his  grammar ;  he  had  ac- 
quired some  dignity  and  self-knowledge, 
which  dismayed  the  young  cormorants 
who  preyed  upon  him.  The  tutor  was 
**  a  cheap  investment,"  to  Uf^e  old  Griz- 
zle's expressive  commercial  term  of  val- 
ue. If  ho  had  done  nothing  but  protect 
8ammy  from  those  lying-in-wait  to  fat- 
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ten  on  verdant  and  rich  young  spooneys 
like  this  one,  the  tutor's  cost  paid. 

If  Sam  wanted  a  game  of  bllliardsy 
Mr.  Dassel  was  ready  to  humor  him ; 
and  Dassel  was  tlie  best  player  Sam  ever 
had  seen.  The  youth  never  played  any 
game,  now,  except  with  his  tutor.  If 
Sam  went  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  it 
was  with  Dttss<*rs  companionship. 

Under  this  protecting  hand  he  often 
htid  gained  courage  to  visit  the  Came- 
rons,  where  he  would  sit  a  whole  even- 
ing, nearly  mute  (unless  his  tutor  drew 
him  out),  and  seldom  pennitting  his 
thoughts  to  stray  from  Elizabeth,  for 
whom  his  love-passion  struck  deeiwr 
and  stronger  roots  with  eveiy  wind  of 
doubt  and  dismay  which  shook  it. 
Poor  Sam  !  his  was  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  blight  in  the  green  fruit.  He 
threatened  to  wither  and  drop  off  before 
he  htid  kuowu  what  it  was  **  to  be  a 
rose.** 

The  thing  which  most  availed  to 
avert  this  threatened  calamity,  was  the 
continued  visit  of  Miss  Bayles,  who» 
having  undertaken  the  family-portraits, 
was  obliged  to  come  out  to  the  villa, 
whenever  not  employed  at  photographs, 
and  give  her  subjects  all  her  spare  time. 
She  was  blocking  out  Sam,  now ;  and, 
as  she  mixed  the  flesh-tiuts  for  his  face, 
she  told  him  that  an  unrequited  passion 
was  a  most  becoming  thing  for  a  person 
with  too  much  color ;  Sam  was  **  toning 
down ; "  his  features  were  slowly  but 
surely  coming  out  of  their  mask  of  ado- 
lescent fat ;  he  would  be  good-looking 
in  a  year  or  two  1 

Mr,  Dassel  paid  considerable  quiet 
attention  to  the  plainly  dressed  girl, 
who  seldom  left  the  room  assigned  her, 
when  there  was  company  in  the  house. 
He  had  met  her  once  with  a  man,  in 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  he 
made  a  study  of  the  artist,  as  he  did  of 
many  other  charactcre. 

At  Mr.  Cameron's,  Da^el  was  still  the 
welcome  gueat^ — the  brotljer,  the  son. 
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Not  very  much  Tvas  said  rdatiiig  to  the 
approaching  marriage.  Mrs.  Cameron 
regarded  her  daughter  as  full  young  to 
take  upon  herself  the  responsibilities  of 
wedded  life;  and  if  the  couple  were 
happy  in  tbeir  present  relations,  she 
almost  hoped  they  would  delay  to 
change  them. 

Neither  of  the  parents  had  eyes  to 
see  the  drama  played  under  their  roof, 
with  their  two  daughters  acting  parts 
against  each  other ;  for  the  girls  had  all 
the  pride  of  high-toned,  sensitiye  na- 
tures, and  carefully  hid  all  tokens  from 
loving  observers. 

Could  Elizabeth  tell  her  mother,  who 
treated  Louis  with  such  kind  affection, 
that  he  no  longer  spoke  of  the  wedding- 
day — neither  of  fulfilment  nor  postpone- 
ment ?  She  might,  when  the  time  came 
which  would  admit  of  no  farther  delay ; 
but,  as  yet,  she  had  shed  her  tears  in 
secret,  preserving  such  a  cheerful  gayety 
in  the  family,  that  it  was  long  before 
her  friends  noticed  that  the  outline  of 
the  oval  cheek  was  growing  thin,  and 
its  color  fading. 

"  Why  do  we  do  this  work  ?  "  asked 
Elizabeth,  raising  her  eyes  out  of  that 
long  reverie ;  "  I  shall  never  need  these 
articles,  Milla." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sister  ?  " 

"I  mean,  that  I  shall  never  marry, 
Milla;' 

Lissa's  eyes  were  on  her  face  with  a 
look  which  Milla  could  not  bear;  she 
flung  the  lace  from  her  lap,  and  arose, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  must  talk  with  you,  pet ;  I  have 
been  silent  too  long." 

"  Well,  Lissa  ? " 

Millars  face  was  hidden  from  her  sis- 
ter, who  went  on — 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  allowed  me  to  per- 
ceive that  he  no  longer  loves  me, — even 
if  he  ever  did,  which  I  doubt.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  engagement 
must  be  broken,  and  the  sooner  papa 
and  mamma  are  told  of  it,  the  better." 

The  curtain  shook  in  Millars  hand. 
Presently  she  turned  a  white  face,  down 
which  the  tears  were  streaming. 

"  Ho  vou  blame  me  for  it,  dear  Lis- 


"  Not  the  least  bit  in  tlie  wodd,  my 
darling." 

The  next  moment  IGlla  was  sobbing 
on  Lissa^s  breast,  whose  own  tears,  large 
and  slow,  were  dropping  in  her  hair. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  meant  it,"  mur- 
mured Milla,  between  these  sobs.  **Idid 
not  mean  that  either  of  yon  should  ever 
know  I  loved  him,  nor  to  take  him 
away  from  you,  Lissa.  Tell  me,  dear, 
that  yon  do  not  care,  that  you  do  not 
love  him  any  more,  that  it  will  not  kill 
you,  and  then  I  shall  be  so  happy.  Oh, 
Lissa,  you  have  alwajrs  been  so  good  to 
me,  I  would  not  injure  you  for  worlds." 

"  Cahn  yourself,  Milla.  You  will  not, 
cannot  injure  me.  It  is  he  who  has 
done  the  cruel  work,/<>r  hoik  of  t«,  my 
pet.  I  can  bear  my  own  trouble,  but  I 
cannot  bear  yours." 

''  What  trouble  have  I  ? "  asked  Milla, 
turning  her  clear  eyes  upon  her  sister's, 
"except  the  fear  that  I  have  wronged 
you  ?  If  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  care  much  for  him,  that  you  are  not 
offended  with  me,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy." 

"  I  am  not  offended  with  you ;  I  pity 
you,  my  darling.  I  would  hold  up  my 
own  heart  as  a  shield  to  save  youn 
from  a  fatal  wound.  Milla,  you  are 
deceived  in  Mr.  Dassel,  as  I  have  been." 

"  Deceived  in  him  I  Now,  Elizabeth, 
it  is  you  who  are  unjust.  I  am  veiy 
sorry  that  he  did  not  imderstand  him* 
self,  sooner ;  but,  surely,  it  is  nothing 
degrading  to  him  that  he  should  love 
me  1 "  bitterly. 

"  Has  he  told  you  that  he  loves  you  \ ' 

Lissa^s  cheek  was  white  as  she  aske* 
the  question;    she  caught   her  breat 
with  sudden  pain.     She  tnily  believ* 
that  she  had  conquered  herself  so  i 
that  this  knowledge  would  not  affr 
her  so  cruelly ;  but,  alas  1   that  bra 
generous  heart  could  not  so  soon  wh* 
banish  its  virgin-dream  of  love  a? 
hear,  without  a  quiver,  that  Louis 
already  put  his  perfidy  into  words, 
pang,  too,  was  a  double  one.     Sine 
had  lost  faith  in  him,  her  whole  an 
was  to  open  her  sister's  eyes  to  hi 
character.    She  had  not  supposec 
he  really  had  said  any  thing  of  ii 
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anoe  to  MUJii,  and  she  wished  to  put  the 
cMld  on  her  guard,  when  the  teinpta- 

[  fihould  coma 

[ilJft  heditiit«td*  ber  cbe<;k  flamed 
iCwJet;  but,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  biitile  ranst  be  fought;  it  it  left  her 
and  JAs&a  friends,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
her  choice  wiia  made. 

^^Jlo  did  tell  me  so^  weeks  ago,  in 
Kewport,  Llssa,  Bo  not  blame  him; 
do  not  call  him  false.  He  could  not 
help  it ;  he  daw,  I  suppose,  straight  into 
mj  thoughts,  for  he  has  had  experience 
of  life,  and  reads  evety  body*  lie  found 
me  weeping,  one  day,  and  drew  forth 
from  me  the  cause  of  my  tears*  I  Baid, 
passionately,  that  it  was  because  I  waa 
ugly,  deformed— that  no  one  ever  would 
love  me — that  Lissa  waa  beloved,  waa 
happy ;  but  I — oh,  I  was  bo  miserable ! 
And  he  smoothed  my  hair,  and  calmed 
me,  and  told  me  I  was  miatakeu,^ — that 
ane  p^mn  did  lore  me,  deeply,  silently, 
more  than  any  perfectly  beautiful  worn- 
an  ever  waa  loved, — for  he  loved  not 
only  my  loveliness,  but  my  deformity. 
U  was  only  just  enough,  he  said,  to 
makie  hia  tcndcmG^  perfect  But  that 
person  waa  bound,  in  honor,  to  another 
•— «  sweet  girl  whom  he  respected,  whose 
tnith  and  purity  were  exquisite,  and 
whom,  before  he  saw  womanhood  de* 
velop  in  me,  he  thiMyht  he  loved.  But, 
her  nature  was  cold,  self-contained ; 
mine  was  impulsive,  unreflecting.  I 
would  die  for  the  man  I  loved,  and  so  I 
wmld^  Liasa  I  My  devotion  to  him  had 
awakened  his  own*  But,  we  must  say 
nothing ;  we  must  suffer  in  silence,  for 
we  could  not  and  would  not  wrong  her, 
60  dear  to  both  of  U8^  Only,  I  must 
never  weep  again,  because  I  was  not 
loved ;  let  it  suffice  me  to  know  that  I 
had  filled  a  strong  aoul,  one  not  easily 
touch c<l,  to  ita  very  core,  with  sacredest 
love." 

^**  And  yon  believed  him,  sister  ?  ** 
^Tes,  lilssa^  I  trembled  with  joy  and 

row.  I  was  afraid  yon  loved  him 
than  he  thought ;  but,  otherwise, 
I  Wtta  too  happy.  Tell  me  that  you  will 
soon  forget  him,  that  you  can  some  time 
become  interested  in  some  other  man, 
and  not  a  cloud  will  remain.    Please, 


Lissa,  say  so  ?  you  do  not  know  what  a 
load  it  will  take  from  ray  breast/* 

The  fsdr  face  was  turned  up  pleading- 
ly, the  small  hands  cla^^ped,  as  the  wist- 
ful eyes  sought  to  read  those  of  the 
elder  sister. 

*^  Milla,  my  dearest !  I  do  no  longer 
love  that  man,  because  I  have  ceased  to 
respect  him."  Ilert^  she  paused.  U^leas 
to  darken  another's  life  with  a  glimpse 
at  the  desolation  which  the  destruction 
of  that  love  had  wrought :  pride  held 
her  lips ;  but  duty  urged  her  to  warn 
another  from  aandlar  sufttring.  She  waa 
strong  and  well,  and  could  bear  terrible 
disappointment;  but  this  frail  little  sis- 
ter of  hers,— tliia  delirate  flower,  bom 
only  for  t<?mpered  sunshine — would  to 
God  her  sheltering  aflfection  could  clasp 
her  away  from  harm  I 

"  He  is  not  good,  he  b  not  true.  He 
18  false  to  both  of  us,  sisfccr.'^ 

"  How  can  you  speak  eo  of  Louis  t  ■' 
exclaimed  MUla^  indignantly,  ri^ng 
from  her  knees,  and  walking  back  and 
forth  through  the  room.  "  Lissn,  I  did 
not  think  you  would  be  revengeful." 

**  It  is  hard  to  bear  such  a  construe- 
tion  put  upon  my  conduct,  but  I  shall 
not  get  angry  witli  you,  little  sisten  1 
do  not  wonder  you  are  deceived  in  Mr, 
Daasel.  He  would  deceive  older  and 
wiser  heads,  I  only  want  to  save  you, 
51  ill  a,  from  future  distress.  1  have  the 
key,  now,  to  his  character,  and  can  read 
it  without  mistake.  Believe  me,  he  ia 
DO  truer  to  you  than  to  me." 

"What  object  has  he,  then,  in  prs- 
tending  to  love  me  ? " 

**  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  my  sus- 
picion* I  think  he  is  after  your  foitune> 
Milla.    Remember,  you  are  an  heiress,*' 

"  As  if  ft  man  who  fc^rsook  wealth  for 
his  count ry'd  sake  would  care  for  my 
paltry  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dolltirs,  at 
the  best  I  Absurd  1  you  are  unreasona* 
ble,  si^r;  jealousy  blinds  you.  Bo- 
sides,  ho  has  never  asked  me  to  marry 
him, — never  sought  to  break  his  engage- 
ment with  you.     He  is  too  honorable." 

^^  Honorable  f  oh,  Milla.  He  has  Dot 
broken  Ids  engagement,  m  tdords,  it  is 
true,  Pie  has  too  much  Jineme  for  that. 
Ho  has  but  loosened  the  chain  until  it 
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drops  off  of  iLaelC  He  gives  mo  to 
undef^taod  that  it  is  irksome,  and  waita 
/or  fne  to  be  first  to  cast  aside  the  un* 
welcome  linka.  He  tfili  be  full  of  re- 
gret, very  geutlemanly,  but  he  will  bo 
free  to  sue  for  your  baud,  I  do  not  say 
tUttt  be  will  not  marry  you,  Killa;  I 
think  A^-  mil;  but  it  will  be  for  money, 
not  for  love/^ 

'*  I  understand  you,  Lissa  Cameron,*' 
cried  her  companion,  whose  face  Pushed 
and  da^rkened  with  an  ej^pression  en- 
tirely new  to  it.  **  You  are  not  too  deli* 
cato  to  let  me  sec  that  you  do  not  be- 
HcTC  any  man  can  really  love  me — me  f 
the  deformed,  the  repelling  I  Am  I 
then  8o  utterly  loath5ome  that  even  my 
own  Bister  tells  me  it  is  Impossible  I 
ahould  awaken  affection  ?  Is  it  pity^ 
tlieii,  only,  which  my  ft*icnd3  felt  for 
me?  Am  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  live 
only  upon  compassion  ?  I  thank  you, 
Liasa,  for  the  dellciite  reminder  I  '^ 

**  Calm  yoursc4f,  Milla.  I  meant  noth- 
ing of  the  kind^  Who  ever  was  loved, 
if  not  you  ?  Father,  mother,  brother. 
Bister,  would  lie  down  for  you  to  walk 
on  their  hearts,  if  it  would  make  your 
pathway  setter.  Our  arms  are  a  cor- 
don of  love  about  you.  We  all  live 
for  your  sake.  We  will  never  desert, 
you.  Oh,  be  content  with  us,  and  our 
affection  I  Believe  me,  1  am  only 
&fraid  that  Loujb  will  make  you  uu- 
liappyj' 

Mi  11a  scarcely  heeded  this  tearful  ap- 
peal. She  had  paused  before  the  pier- 
gltt8s,  and  was  gazing  at  her^lf  with  a 
strange  smile.  Her  blue  eyes  were  glit- 
tering with  excitement,  her  cheeks  rose- 
red  ;  the  beautiful,  trailing  splendor  of 
her  hair  flowed  down  either  shoulder 
and  iioated  about  her  delicate  waist ; 
she  lifted  her  round,  white  arm,  so 
small,  yet  so  perfectly  moulded,  with 
its  dimpled  hand  playing  with  the 
golden  maafes  of  tresses* 

"  Unless  tliis  mirror  blatters  me  more 
than  any  man  dare  do,  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  find  myself  so  hideous.  It 
rcmam«  for  my  sister  to  accuse  me  of  it 
Nay  1  I  will  confront  thcs  worst,  as  he 
must  see  it  when  1  am  his  vnfc^^^ — and 
with  a  sweep  of  the  girU&h  arm,  she 


caught  up  her  liaL^  and^  half-tunstng, 
gazed  defiantly  at  the  protuberance 
which  deformed  her  shoulders,  *^  la  U 
80  bad  ?  Even  with  that  cur^e,  I  am 
fairer  than  many.  I  do  not  n«gTvt  il, 
for  Louis  loves  me  the  more  ^r  li  |  i# 
hoA  $aid  aoj'^ 

^*'  Milla,  you  are  strangely  changed*  I 
do  not  know  you,  to-day.*' 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  I  knot^*.  I 
am  astonished  at  myself.  It  i^  Udi  eon« 
sciousnesa  of  my  own  deveiK>pm«it 
which  determines  me  to  judge  ftir  my- 
self. I  love  Mr.  Dasael ;  I  shnll  never 
love  any  other  man ;  nor  will  any  otbar 
man  ever  love  me.  You  hurt  me  with 
your  hints,  Lissa^  but  I  know  tUeii' 
cause,  JVb  common  man  could  oTcrcotne 
his  prejudice  at  iny  deformity  *  and  a 
sel£sh  one  would  be  ofraid  of  my  hoing 
burdensome.  Louis,  alone,  is  neither 
commonplace  nor  selfish.  Htr  delights 
to  sacrifice  his jionvenienc^  to  my  hdp- 
lesanesss.  Can  you  not,  then,  span*  him 
to  me  ?  Oh,  my  dear  stsiter  I  "  ci>mlsg 
down  from  her  angry  exaltation  to  a 
melting  mood,  *^  give  him  to  me^  I  im- 
plore you ;  give  him  freely,  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  may  feel  that  you  are  not 
envious  of  my  great  ble^ing.  Think 
of  it  I  Many  men  will  worship  you. 
You  arc  so  beautiful,  so  go<  '  m 

have  whom  you  like*    You  .11 

be  followed  and  courted.  But  I— 1  hATe 
only  Louis." 

^^  I  make  no  claims  upon  him«  UtiQi, 
I  shall  tell  him,  at  our  next  interTiow« 
that  I  must  withdraw  fVom  o\xr  engage 
ment.  Were  you  dead,  this  hour,  and 
should  he  return  to  me,  I  would  hctct 
have  more  to  do  with  him.  Let  not 
that  stand  between  us.  It  is  only  far 
your  best  happiness  that  I  i;  '    ija. 

You  have  been  loved  and  c  is 

few  are.    It  is  a  trial  for 
pass  away  from  the  tender 
of  a  moth<5r  into  the  care  of  a  ^tnviigfr 
for  you,  how  doubly  ha/.!irdoug  !t 
be  I    Only  the  most  gentle 
consideratTon  can  save  you  ti  ...  .. 
and  repining.'* 

"  Who  is  there  more  like  a  voman  In 
thoughtful  nesa  than  Dassel  ?  " 

*'  You  think  so,  Milla.     I  did, 
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Imt  that  has  passed    I  bclicTe  he  has 

a  coM  iiiid  subtle  nature." 

•*  UngtfnCTOiis  and  unforgiving  again, 
Usaa.  To  eud  this  all,  let  me  teU  yon 
now,"  lifting  her  right  hand  above  her 
head,  *'  if  I  knew  that  Mr,  Dassel  was  all 
you  imagine  bim^  and  that  I  should 
novcr  live  three  months  after  I  became 
hii  vnk'y  I  still  would  marry  him  1 " 

"Milla!" 

"  Ycj*,  joyfully.  To  be  his  wife  one 
week|  I  would  go  to  the  grave  !  That 
18  what  it  is  to  really  love  !  I  told  you 
you  knew  notliing  of  love — such  love. 
Ton  will  not  seek  to  thwart  me  now 
that  you  know  this  ?  " 

*'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  to-day. 
I  can  only  hope  that  God  will  be  more 
mercifiil  than  man  to  my  pet  lamb.^' 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  seek 
to  prejudice  our  parents  against  hira— 
that  you  will  smooth  over  the  broken 
engagement,  so  as  to  make  it  apparent 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  preferring 

**  I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  think 
will  conduce  to  your  truest  happiness. 
Will  you  not  go  away,  now,  and  let  me 
rest  awhile  ?    I  am  very  tired." 

In  truth,  there  was  a  weary  pallor 
over  the  grave  face  which  touched  the 
younger  sister  with  remorse  as  she  no- 
ticed it. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  away,  I  have  been 
and  shall  be  very  selfish,  I  know.  But, 
atl  is  at  stake  with  me.  If  I  believed 
that  you  suffer  as  I  should,  under  the 
etrcumstanccs,  I  would  kill  myself  rath- 
er than  do  this  thing.  Some  good  man 
will  yet  make  you  happy;  X  feel  it^" 
kiasiAg  her.  ^^Lissa,  is  not  that  his 
TOice?"  starting  up,  a  sudden  light 
beaming  through  every  feature, 

**  It  b.  Go  down,  if  you  will,  Milla. 
1  cannot  see  him  at  present.  This  even* 
ing,  if  he  remains,  I  will  talk  with  him/* 

Kissing  her  again,  Milla  glided  from 
the  room,  slipping  down  to  sun  herself 
in  happiness,  forgetful  of  the  shadow  on 
her  sister*s  heart, 

**  This  is  what  we  have  made  her,  by 
love,''  murmured  Elizabeth, 
noted  how  eagerly  her  sister 
tprfttig  away,    "  She  does  not  mean  to 
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be  selfish ;  her  whole  soul  overflows 
with  love ;  but  it  is  all  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning. I  am  afraid  we  have  purj^ued 
the  wrong  course.  We  have  ^iielded 
instead  of  hardening  her.  It  is  fcurfiil 
to  see  how  she  abandons  herself  to  this 
passion  ;  "—then,  as  the  misery  and  hu- 
miliation of  her  own  {position  returned 
to  her,  driven  out  by  the  still  heavier 
pang  which  she  felt  for  her  sister,  she 
sighed  wearily,  resting  her  arras  on  a 
chair  near  by,  and  drooping  her  head 
upon  them,  remaining  thus  in  almost  a 
fainting  condition,  exhausted  by  the 
stormy  interlude  through  which  she 
had  passed. 

"This  ia  not  the  preparation  where- 
with to  meet  my  evening^s  task,"  she 
murmured,  raising  her  head,  after  more 
than  an  hour  of  painful  mental  strug- 
gle. The  dark  circle  around  her  eyes 
had  deepened ;  her  movements  were 
languid  and  heavy.  As  she  was  about 
to  arise  to  dress  for  dinner,  >Irs.  Cam- 
eron came  in.  She  looked  alarmed  at 
the  wretched  countenance  which  met 
her  gaze,  although  Elizabeth  smiled  a^ 
she  met  her  eye. 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  been  here  an  hour  or 
more, — did  you  not  know  it,  Lissa  ? 
Milla  is  entertaining  him  until  you  come 
down.  I  suppose  he  will  stay  to  dinner, 
as  tisual.  How  do  you  get  along  with 
the  tucks,  my  dear  f  " 

**  We  have  not  acwed  much  this  after- 
noon, mother." 

*' Elizabeth,  something  is  wrong  be- 
tween you  and  Louis.  What  is  it^  my 
child  I  Some  foolish  lover*'  quarrel  1 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  for  you  look 
wretched.  I  have  seen  it  this  month 
past.^ 

**0h,  mother,  is  this  aU  you  have 
seen?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron  in  alarm. 

For  answer  Lissa  threw  herself  on  her 
mother's  neck,  weeping  there  silently 
until  her  nervous  excitement  had  flowed 
away  in  tears,  and  she  could  command 
her  words  and  voice. 

"  Do  you  not  see  how  it  is  all  going, 
mother ! " 

**I  have  ficen  nothing  except  con- 
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gtramt  upon  your  part,  and  a  nther 
forced  gayety  upon  his.  What  ia  it,  my 
darling  ?  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  your 
mother  into  your  confidence." 

"Do  you  not  see  that  Louis  and  Milla 
loTC  one  another  7  that  he  made  m 
mistake  in  chooeing  me  ?  ^* 

'*  LouiK  and  Mill  a  ? "  repeated  la  cr  lis- 
tener, like  one  in  a  dream.  It  waa  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  had  never  before  had 
place  in  her  brain. 

**  It  is  easily  enough  ficeo,  mother." 

"  Milla— Milla ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Came- 
roD)  Btill  hi  the  same  dreamy  tone;  then, 
with  a  aigh  more  like  a  supprcBsed 
groan,  she  said :  '*  Alas  !  must  she,  also, 
take  up  the  burden  ?  I  had  hojx^d  &he 
would  always  remain  our  baby — our 
thoughtless^  happy  child  I  " 

She  remained  silent  some  time,  so 
affected  at  thought  of  her  darling^ 
change  of  life  and  feeling,  as  to  forget 
her  older  daughter.  But^  a  realization 
of  all  implied  in  that  communication  at 
length  daw^ned  upon  her. 

**  And  you,  my  child  ?  "  she  cried, 
**  Surely,  Mr.  Dassel  cannot  be  so  un- 
truthfiil,  90  unmanly—" 

*'  Mother,  do  not  blame  him,  unless 
you  would  kill  Milla.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  her.  She  acknowledges  that 
she  loves  him,  and  will  not  give  him 
up.  Perhaps  he  is  not  to  blame.  Milla 
is  very  sweet,  very  attractive.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  he  truly  regarded  her,  and 
wouM  clierish  her  as  we  have  cherished 
her,  I  *hould  not  be  sorry." 

"  Dftn't  say  that,  my  child.  Your  face 
teHa  a  different  story." 

**  Of  course  it  was  a  shock — at  first — ^" 
with  trembling  lips,  *^  and  MiUa  waa  so 
passionate  and  strange  that  she  grieved 
and  alarmed  me.  Believe  me,  it  is  more 
that  than  any  thing  else.  Beg  father  to 
beraercirul  with  Louis.  If  my  parents, 
after  reflection,  can  sanction  this  mar- 
ifage,  I  ihiill  not  be  miserable  long,  I  do 
assure  yovi^  my  dear  mother.  All  I  ask 
is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  consummar 
ted  until  MiUa  has  time  lo  prove  him : 
for  I  eaonot  forbear  sayiz^  that  I  am 
afraid  we  have  all  been  deceived  In 
him  I " 

^*  It  is  no  wonder  she  tliinks  go\  ^ 


mused  Mr&  Cameron.    ^^  Mr.  Daaaol  oGf^ 

tainly  has  been  inexcusably  fickle. 
Milla !  that  baby  t  Ah,  what  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  the  mother  of  girls  I  ^^ 

^*  I  must  dress,  mamma.  Do  I  reaUy 
look  so  bad  7    I  do  not  Diaswl 

to  think  that  I— I  am  i.  'Q  his 

account** 

**Wbat  otherwise  should  he  think, 
indeed  I  Does  he  suppose  that  you 
promised  to  be  his  wife  without  caring 
for  him?  That  would  be  really  more 
mortifying  than  that  you  should  suffer 
in  giving  him  up.  Yes,  child,  you  do 
look  pale  and  haggard.  Keep  jour 
room,  if  you  wish,  and  h^  me  ordisr 
your  dinner  served  here.  I  am  save 
your  head  aches,  and  I  can  say  so  truth* 
fully." 

"  It  do€9  ache,  mother ;  I  would  Uko 
to  shut  myself  up  in  darkness  and  si- 
lence. But,  I  am  proud ;  I  am  afndd 
Louis  will  suspect  the  cause.  And  thcn^ 
I  wish  to  speak  with  him,  this  evening — 
to  break  this  wretched  engagement,  and 
have  it  over." 

*^  You  shall  not  undergo  thai  ordeaL, 
Elizabeths  Would  you  not  tuther  thai 
I  should  speak  with  him  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  mother,  if  you  will. 
I  think,  too,  that  you  can  judge  more 
correctly  of  his  motives  in  winning  poor 
lililla  to  love  him  as  she  doe^,  If  I 
thought  he  really  lofied  her,  as  I  have 
said^  I  should  be  reconciled.  I  am  bo 
afraid  it  is  her  money*  Wbat  do  jcm 
think  ? " 

**  We  have  never  had  reason  to  think 
Mr.  Daasel  mercenary.  One  of  his  groat- 
est  charms  has  been  his  entire  fii^edon 
from  worldly  selfishness  and  tbo  greed 
of  riches.  Sacrificing  his  own  immflUBp 
estates  to  his  love  of  liberty,  since  lie 
came  here  he  has  seemed  to  be  satlslied 
with  the  consciousness  tJiat  hu  was  a 
gentleman,  without  seeking  to  force  bk 
claims  upon  others,  to  set  forth  hia  true 
accomplishments  with  the  glitter  of 
money  and  rank.  It  is  his  modesty, 
his  self-denial,  his  good  temper,  gnorl 
sense — " 

"  Kother*-mother ! " 

**  Alas,  Liasa,  I  forgot  thai,  tu  del 
iug  LouiS)  I  was  wringing  your 
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If  it  will  make  your  disappointmeut  less 
bittex  to  believe  ill  of  liim^  I  shall  whh 
jou  Ui  tliixik  every  thing  bad  of  hixo. 
Bat,  it  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  us  when 
wc  have  to  condemn  Mr.  Daasal;  we 
luive  tJikcn  him  into  our  afTcctioiiB,  as  a 
(ll»er  of  our  family;   it  will  be  al* 

it  like  rejectiDg  one  of  our  own 
blood,  to  rigect  him.  This  is  a  distress- 
log  bu^iuess ;  jet,  Milla  may  be  the  one 
who  has  done  all  the  mischief.  She  is 
fio  childish,  so  Ignorant  of  the  world^ 
she  may  have  betrayed  her  foolish  fond* 
iie<i3  to  3Ir«  Dasaeif  and  placed  him  in  an 
erabamiasing  position,  without  his  be- 
[tJbc  least  nutrue  to  you.  Has  he 
ed  to  yon  a  dcdire  to  break  the 
ingu^meni  ?  " 

'*  No,  mother.  But  he  has  not  refer- 
red,  for  weeks,  to  our  approaching  mar- 
riage— '^  in  a  very  low  voice — "  he  haa 
treated  me  with  a  gay  gallantry,  with  a 
studied  rkference,  which  has  been  intol- 
erable, I  wish  he  had  possessed  the 
QUUilineas  to  avow  the  truth  at  first ;  it 
would  have  saved  me  much." 

^*  I  shall  make  him  speak  out  plainly, 
for  oocc,^'  ejcclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron, 
Hushing.  "  Perliap*,  though,  yoiu"  father 
will  be  the  one  to  attend  to  this  matter/* 

**  1  would  rather  you  would  see  him 
first,  mother.  It  is  only  for  Miliars  sake. 
If  it  were  not  for  her,  I  sliouhl  wish 
fiither  to  break  off  the  friendship  at 
once.'* 

^'This  is  a  black  cloud  which  has 
come  over  our  pro?pcrity  so  suddenly. 
1  still  hope  it  will  pass  as  quickly  as  it 
csinci.  Louis  loves  you,  yet ;  I  am  con- 
vmeod  of  it.  For  you  are  too  sensitive. 
And  HUla  is  but  a  child  I  What  can 
felie  kntm'  of  love  ? " 

"  You  have  but  to  hear  her  talk, 
mother,  and  you  will  not  call  her  a 
child  any  more.  As  to  Louis,  knowing 
what  I  do  of  my  sister's  feelings^  if  he 
were  sUU  my  most  devoted  lover,  I 
would  never  marry  hhn.  It  has  all 
goue  by.  I  only  ask  never  again  to 
have  it  referred  to.  Settle  it  with  him 
aa  you  will.  There,  dear  mother^  ia  the 
snmmuns  to  dinner.  Do  not  send  any 
thing  up.    I  wUh  to  pest,  not  to  cat.'* 

«  But  a  cup  of  tea?'* 


*^  Nothing  to-night,  dear  mother.  I 
shall  lock  my  door,  and,  pcrhai>s,  shall 
fall  asleep;  that  will  cure  my  head- 
ache," 

She  did  fall  asleep,  alter  hours  of 
dreary  wretchedness,  to  wake  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  find  the 
throbbing  of  her  temples  somewhat 
calmed.  A  little  sleep  might  cure  her 
headache,  but  what  should  core  her 
heartache — that  dull,  constant,  misera- 
ble pain  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  summer  joyance  in  which  it  liad 
lain,  suffused  like  a  rose  in  its  odors  I 
She  heard  a  low  murmur  ft*om  the  par- 
lor underneath,  and  recognizing  her 
mother's  voice,  with  that  of  Das^^Ps, 
she  shuddered  and  trembled,  with  a 
cold  sensation  which  left  her  feet  like 
ice  and  her  forehead  like  fire. 

Mr.  Dassel  had  brought  upon  him- 
self a  tryhig  ordeal.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  painlUl  to  him  to  think  of 
having  an  explanation  with  Elizabeth ; 
but,  it  was  a  still  severer  ordeal  to  meet 
the  mother  of  the  two  young  creatures 
upon  whom  he  had  exercised  his  powers 
of  fascination.  He  saw  immediately  that 
the  hour  had  come,  when  Mi^s.  CamcTon 
— her  husband  being  engaged  with  Rob- 
bie in  a  game  of  chess  in  the  library — 
summoned  Sabrina  to  attend  Milla  to 
her  room,  and  then,  very  gravely,  de- 
sired him  to  take  a  scat  on  the  same 
sofa  vnth  herself. 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  never  looked  gen- 
tler, paler,  more  quiet  than  then.  But, 
when  a  mother  summons  one  who  has 
wronged  her  children  to  the  judgmeut- 
seat,  there  is  something  awful  on  her 
brow  from  which  he  of  a  guilty  con- 
science will  shrink.  And  Louis  Dassel, 
were  his  conscience  restlcBS,  wotdd  have 
more  than  a  mother's  riglits  to  remcm* 
ber — a  generous  trust  betrayed^  a  nol>le 
hospitality  selfishly  misused,  confidence 
and  aid  repaid  with  ingratitude. 

He  came  at  her  BUmmons,  waiting  in 
silence  for  her  to  speak.  Had  he  been 
that  being  of  cUipllcity  and  subtlenesa 
which  he  mu$t  liave  been  to  have  played 
a  false  part  in  that  family,  would  he  not 
now  seek  to  divert  this  burdensome  si- 
knce  by  forced  attempts  at  goycty— by 
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aflect4}d  nonclialimcc,  or,  otherwise,  by 
humble  and  penitent  manners  I 

It  "would  seem  so.  Mrs.  Cameron  ex- 
pected one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
moods.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and 
found  bis  clear  blue  eyes  fixed  on  her 
fttce,  a  little  anxiously^  a  little  sadly,  yet 
neither  defiant  nor  humble.  That  com- 
p<:»8ure  which  ever  distinguished  him — 
a  self-contained  and  self-poised  manner, 
quite  different  ftrom  the  usual  merely 
indiHierent  calmncse  of  good-l>reeding — 
did  not  forsake  him  now;  he  neither 
trifled  with  hia  wateh-chaiu  nor  turned 
the  ring  on  hia  finger,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner betrayed  embarrassment.  Like  the 
blue  eyes  of  a  child  whan  it  has  come 
upon  a  problem  which  its  infant  reason- 
ing  cannot  expound,  were  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Dassel.  Mrs.  Cameron  never  felt 
more  thoroughly  than  at  that  moment, 
how  warm  and  candid  was  his  nature  ; 
how  boyish  still,  through  aU  hh  worldly 
cxperienc43,  were  the  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm which  characterized  his  race, 
and  which  he  possessed  to  an  eminent 
degree. 

That  rigid  hand  of  pain  which  had 
grasped  her  heart-strings  all  the  even- 
iug,  relaxed  a  little ;  the  severity  of  her 
mood  softened ;  she  even  found  herself, 
before  whe  spoke,  wondering  if  the  scene 
witb  Elizabeth  were  not  all  a  dream. 
How  could  Louis,  out  of  the  elements 
of  Ida  frank  and  noble  nature,  work  so 
much  woe  ?  Yet  conAision  and  entan- 
glement were  there,  and  the  threads 
must  bo  straightened. 

*'  Mr.  Dassel,  I  have  observed  some- 
tliing  amiss  between  Lissa  and  yourself 
the  past  few  wrecks.  This  afternoon  I 
questioned  her,  and  learn  that,  for  very 
serious  reasons,  she  desires  to  be  released 
from  her  engagement." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  really  desires 
it  ?  ^*  he  asked,  earnestly. 

*'  Yes,  Louis,  I  do.  Words  have  been 
spoken,  feelings  have  arUen,  which  ren- 
der her  marriage  with  you  a  thing  ab- 
»»olutely  impossible.  This  ia  her  decis- 
ion, which  she  wished  mc  to  make 
ttown  to  you.*** 

iA  single  large  tear  rolled  down  Mr. 
ePi  face,  and  plashed  upon  the  em- 


erald nog  on  his  left  hand ;  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it;  he  straggled 
with  some  inward  passion,  quietly; 
until,  suddenly,  his  self-control  deserted 
Mm,  and  he  sank  on  his  knee;»  betilde 
Mrs.  Cameron,  burying  hia  face  in  the 
sofa.  She  almost  hoped  this  tij  be  a 
convulsion  of  despair  at  Elizabeth** 
decision, — to  hear  him  cry  out  that  ho 
loved  her,  and  would  not  l>e  put  away 
without  a  reason.  But,  this  was  not 
what  be  had  to  say.  Hia  words  were  : 
**  I  feel  myself  an  in  grate,  Mt%  Came- 
ron, I  wish  I  had  remained  in  my  own 
country — never  darkened  thi3,  the  lovi}* 
liest,  purest  family*circle  into  which  1 
ever  was  received,  with  the  shadow 
which  seems  to  rest  inexorably  uptm 
me.  I  know  what  reason  Bettine  liss 
to  despise  me.  It  was  she  herself,  it 
was  all  of  you,  w^ho  taught  me  to  lore 
your  youngest  daughter.  Every  ooe 
must  love  Milla  1  No  caro  was  too  len- 
der, no  protectioa- too  gentle,  for  her. 
I  did  my  part,  with  the  others.  I  guess- 
ed not,  dreamed  not,  tliat,  in  return,  I 
was  awakening  in  the  bosom  of  thai 
exquLsite  cluld  a  sentiment,  a  pasdoik 
stronger  than  her  life.  It  was  only 
when,  with  tears  and  sobs  which  I  was 
afraid  would  shake  the  frail  blossom 
from  its  stem  of  life,  that  she  herself 
avowed  this,  unsolicited  by  me,  unaware 
of  what  she  was  about  to  say — tlwtt  I 
realized  what  we  had  done.  Bimulta- 
neously  with  her  avowal,  a  UghtnitJg- 
flash  of  revelation  went  through  my 
own  being.  Dearly  as  I  este£mt*d,  as  I 
regarded  Bcttinc,  above  all  women  I 
had  ever  met,  I  suddenly  became  awmiQ 
that  this  delicate,  sweet  flower  of  your 
family,  this  clinging,  childish,  yet  im- 
passioned Milla,  so  lovable,  8«>  unfortu- 
nate, had  intertwined  herself  with  erery 
fibre  of  my  being.  It  seemed  to  me, 
then,  as  if  I  could  no  more  live  without 
her,  than  she  without  me.  I  sulTered 
acute  distress.  Ah,  madam  1  if  I  could 
only  see  that  Bettino  was  indifferent,  all 
would  be  changed  !  I  should  then  be 
as  happy  as  I  now  am  wretched.  Why 
must  it  have  been  so  ?  Why  did  I  coxm 
hero  at  all  ?  Why  were  you  all  so  good 
to  mc,  a  stranger^  an  alien  ?  BcUere  laHf 
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I  Med  to  peneuftdc  Milla  that  1  was  her 

li  '  r^  that  she  should  be  happy 

ii,  I'd  when  Bcfttine  and  myBt'lf 

were  married  and  gave  her  our  double 
aSfection.  But,  she  b  as  wayward  and 
JeidoOBf  as  she  h  utterly  fascinating  and 
unworldly.  Ah,  me  I  that  child  I  I 
would  gufler  uutald  pangs  to  save  one 
hour  of  her  life  fVitm  niihappinesi  t  ** 

He  raiBed  hiB  head ;  the  »w«it  stood 
on  his  forehead. 

"  Kise,  Mr.  Dassel,"  said  Mrs.  Came* 
ron,  Ilcr  to  ice  trembled,  but  what 
crmld  she  say  in  Lis  condemnation  ? 
Was  it  not  Bulla, — impetuous^  wilful, 
««(/£«A  (made  bo,  without  Llame  to  her- 
eelf,  by  too  fond  indulgence), — who  had 
wrought  the  trouble  1  Milla,  for  whom 
her  elder  sister,  meekly,  patiently,  ever 
had  given  up  her  own  tastes  and  wishes 
when  the  caprices  or  comfort  of  the 
other  demanded  the  sacrifice  ? 

**  Wc  would  all  do  that^'*  she  said,  at 
last,  in  response ;  **  perhaps  we  have 
done  it  too  much.  Her  mi»fortune  has 
made  her  eo  sacred  and  dear  to  us. 
Elizabeth,  too,  has  always  waited  upon 
her  sister.  She  has  deprived  herself  of 
many  pleasures  to  linger  by  the  invalid's 
side.  And  now,  it  seems  that  she  must 
make  still  heavier  sacrifices  !  Well,  God 
will  bless  her  for  it— will  be  her  com- 
forter. Elizabeth  has  a  heroic  heart; 
ehts  will  not  be  crushed  by  this.  Mr. 
Dassel,  I  can  say  no  more,  to-night 
b.'uvc  me,  now,  and  do  not  return  hero 
for  a  day  or  two;  I  must  talk  with 
Milla,  before  we  see  you  again/* 

**  I  will  go  away  forever,  if  such  is 
ynur  decision,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  standing 
a  moment  before  her,  with  bowed  head. 


**I  honor,  esteem  yon,  eo  highly,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you— disturbed — ** 
Breaking  off  abruptly,  he  turned  and 
went  away. 

As  Mrs.  Cameron  passed  lossa^s  cham- 
her,  on  her  way  to  her  own,  she  tapped 
lightly  on  the  door,  and  Lisaa,  ari^ng  to 
open  it,  was  clasped  in  her  mother's 
arms,  whose  tears  fell  on  hex  £acc. 

^'  It  is  all  true,  my  darling,  what  you 
feared.  Tour  engagement  is  at  an  end. 
My  child,  God  chasftens  whom  he  loves. 
You  ever  have  been  a  faithful  and  tm- 
sclfiah  sister*  It  seems  that  Milla  calls 
for  yet  severer  trial  of  yonr  patienc^a  and 
love.  Bo  not  reftise  them.  She  can 
never  enjoy  long  life,  at  the  best,  11" 
you  should  survive  her,  it  will  be  sweet 
for  you  to  recall  all  that  you  have  suf- 
fered for  her  sake.  And,  Lissa,  dear, 
believe  me^  all  these  trials  of  your  char- 
acter, now,  will  but  fit  you  to  make  a 
nobler  woman.  It  is  only  by  experience 
of  trouble  that  we  learn  true  sympathy 
withi  others.  Your  mother  holds  you 
precious  and  dear  above  all  her  treas- 
ures— uh&m  uU^  Lissa — even  above  that 
fragile  sister,  for  whom,  yet,  we  must  bo 
most  solicitous ;  you  are  to  be  my  friend 
and  companion,  upon  whom  I  shall  rely. 
God  be  with  you,  my  daughter ;  I  shall 
pray  that  you  may  sleep  sweetly,  and  be 
made  strong,'* 

Her  mother  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth 
crept  back  to  bed  almost  comforted. 
That  assurance  of  her  mother^s  love  and 
reliance  came  in  due  season  to  uphold 
her  wounded  pride  and  outraged  self- 
respect.  Yet,  she  felt  a  wild  desire  to 
get  away,— to  be,  for  a  season^  out  of 
sight  of  MUla,  and  of  him. 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
IV. 

BAN  FBAKCI8C0. 


&AS  Fbancisco  has  come  to  bo  the 
diyiding-ridge  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New — the  point  which  separates 
the  Past  from  the  Present— the  pivot 
upon  which  the  world^s  trade  and  ex- 
changes now  turn ;  and  yet  this  remark- 
able city  is  but  eighteen  years  old — a 
child ;  but  what  a  child  I 

Already  over  a  hundred  thousand  live 
people  call  themselves  Franciscans,  and 
are  proud  of  it;  already  her  foreign 
commerce  is  next  to  that  of  New  York 
and  Boston ;  already  her  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  reach  nigh  a  hundred  millions 
a-year;  and  now  (1867)  she  has  stretch- 
ed her  hand  across  and  grasped  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia.  She  dares  any  thing,  and  she  at- 
tempts every  thing — the  most  audacious 
city  of  the  world  1 

For  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles 
the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific 
wash  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in 
that  whole  distance  there  is  but  one 
safe  harbor  for  ships  to  shelter.  There, 
in  latitude  ZT  48'  north,  the  ocean 
breaks  through  the  white  hills  of  sand, 
and  within  the  Golden  Gate  spreads  out 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — eight  miles  in  average  width, 
and  fifty  in  length. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  this 
world  is  accident,  or  what  seems  such  I 

For  thousands  of  years  this  fine  har- 
bor has  waited  with  open  gates  for  the 
commerce  of  man — it  did  not  come; 
but  in  January,  of  the  year  1848,  the 
race-diggers  at  Captain  Sutter^s  mill,  in 
Coloma  Valley,  threw  out,  with  the 
earth,  golden  grains;  then,  thousands 
of  strong  men  poured  into  California, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  barren 
sand-hills  of  San  Francisco ;  then,  ships 
of  all  nations  came  flocking  in  with  thjdr 


white  sails ;  then,  houses  rose  oat  of  the 
sand  by  magic,  and  churches  and  palaces, 
until  now  we  see  there  a  great  city,  the 
third  in  Us  foreign  commerce  in  America. 

Whence  the  name,  and  why  a  Spanish 
and  a  Catholic  name  for  an  American 
and  a  Protestant  dty  ?  Because,  in  the 
year  of  the  nation's  birth  (1776),  two  of 
those  wonderful,  self-sacrificing,  earnest 
souls  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  sent  out  over  the  world,  came  to 
this  barren  coast  and  established  a 
"Mission;"  built  monasteries  and 
schools,  and  planted  vineyards,  and 
raised  sheep  and  cattle,  and  did  what 
they  might  to  civilize  and  christianize 
the  Indians  who  then  occupied  the 
country.  These  two  men  were  Spaniards 
and  Franciscan  monks,  and  they  called 
their  Mission,  San  Francisco  do  Assia. 
Less  than  three  miles  south  of  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall,  the  old  "  Mission,"  built 
of  adobe  bricks,  still  stands;  but  the 
good  monks  have  departed,  and,  with 
their  virtues,  have  gone  to  heaven. 

What  has  come  in  their  place  ?  Six 
miles  from  the  blue  Pacific,  which  flows 
in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  an  adven- 
turous settler  built  a  house  in  the  year 
1835.  On  that  spot  now  stands  the  St 
Francis  Hotel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spacious  and  elegant  City  Hall;  in 
front  of  the  latter  spreads  out  Ports- 
mouth Square,  the  Plaza  of  the  city; 
not  far  from  this  are  the  Mint,  the 
United  States  Hospital,  and  the  Custom 
House — which  last  has  cost  $800,000. 
Montgomery-street,  with  its  superb 
shops,  invites  and  tempts  every  mortal 
man,  and  fascinates  every  mortal  wom- 
an. Front-street  and  its  vicinity  con- 
tain in  great  warehouses  the  products 
of  every  nation  and  clime;  Stockton, 
Powell,  Taylor,  and  their  companion 
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gtreetfl,  are  lined  with  comfortable— 
some  costly— houses,  gmrounded  with 
gardens,  in  which  bloom  throughout 
the  year  the  moet  luxuriant  fUchsifiSf 
gerauiutna,  salvias,  &c.,  &c, ;  thouaaoda 
of  Chinese  congregates  in  and  abiiut 
Dnpont  and  Sacramento  streeta,  and 
with  patient^  tireleaa  industry,  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  region,  and  refuse  to 
be  made  into  Americans  and  Chnatiana. 
In  fine,  a  city  covering  nine  square  miles 
now  lies  withia  and  upon  the  white 
sand -hills,  called  Telegraph,  Rincon, 
and  Russian ;  a  city  with  decent  streets, 
excellent  churches,  ample  schoolhouses, 
plenty  of  water,  and  one  of  tbc  finest  of 
harb(»ra«  Behind  her  are  the  richest 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world,  and 
a  breadth  of  two  and  a  balf  million 
acrti*  of  improved  farming  lands, 
which  in  1860  produced  six  million 
bushtls  of  wheat,  potatoes  which 
weighed  six  pounds,  beets  that  meaa- 
ured  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cattle 
and  horses  innumerable ;  and  besides  all, 
08  has  been  said,  she  now  reaches  out 
to  take  tribute  from  the  continent  of 
Asia-  flow  long  will  it  l>e  before  the 
eommcrco  of  that  world  finds  its  mar- 
kets through  San  Francisco  ?— how  long 
before  tbe  belles  of  the  Flowery  King- 
diOm  make  their  way  to  the  halls  of 
Saratoga  and  Newport  ? — before  tbe 
daughters  of  tbe  Begum  of  Oude  and 
the  Tycoon  of  Japan  sport  their  finery 
in  Montgomery-street  and  Broadway  ? 
—how  long  before  fascinating  Daimios 

ik  brides  in  the  careM  housea  of  Bos< 

>n,  or  rich  Buddhists  among  the  lovely 
Quake resHes  of  Philadelphia?  "Who 
can,  who  dare  predict  the  coining  time  ? 
Let  us  deal  with  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  leave  the  future.  What  has 
converted  these  desolate  sand-hills  into 
this  great  city  ? 

A  shovelful  of  clay,  in  which  were 
seen  a  few  grains  of  glittering  gold  I 

It  went  from  tongue  to  tongue,  from 
eoul  to  soul,  quick  as  tbe  lightning's 
flash,  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide — 
along  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  up 
Ohio,  along  the  great  lakes,  and 


over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
slope ;  and  its  powerful  fascination  in- 
fected every  heart,  excited  every  hope;. 
Wealth — ^gold — could  be  got  by  every 
man  who  would  worTc  for  it,  in  this  New 
California.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the 
month  of  January,  1848;  and  by  the 
year  1840,  thirty  thousand  people  had 
left  the  old  States,  had  crossed  arid 
deserts,  scaled  two  ranges  of  snowy 
mountains,  and  had  left  more  than  four 
thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
way— such  fearful  sacrifices  they  made 
to  reach  the  land  of  gold.* 

At  this  period  San  Francisco  was  a 
strange  place.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  lived  In  tents  and  slept  on 
the  ground.  Men  of  elegant  cultivation 
wore  red  shirts  and  did  their  own  cook- 
ing, "  Every  man  was  his  own  porter,'* 
and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  do  the 
roost  menial  work.  Washing  cost  $8 
the  dozen,  A  bowling  alley  rented  for 
$5,000  per  month  in  gold.  The  Parker 
House  rented  for  $110,000  a-year,  $60,- 
000  of  wMch  was  derived  from  the 
gambling  rooms*  The  wages  of  serv- 
ants was  $100  to  $300  per  month ;  and 
a  good  dray-horse  could  earn  $100  per 
day.  Gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless 
adventure  were  then  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 

But  no  Anglo-Saion  race  omtinues  a 
gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless  peo- 
ple ;  gambling  is  now  illegal :  and  to- 
day every  woman  in  the  city  shupes 
herself  after  the  Parisian  fashion-plates, 
and  every  man  arrays  liim.self  in  "  store- 
clothes  "  and  "  boiled  shirts,"  t  ^nd  goes 
about  his  business  as  circumspectly  as 
if  he  were  anxious  for  a  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  The  best  people 
decided,  and  the  whole  body  quickly 
determined,  that  San  Francisco  should 
be  no  scorn  and  by- word  among  men  ; 
they  determined  that  the  metropolis  of 
the  western  coast  should  be  the  peer  of 
older  cities,  and  have  taken  matter  in 
hand  boldly  and  vigorously.  A  few 
details  will  best  express  what  they  have 
attempted,  what  they  have  done. 
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Merclioots^  of  course,  are  ilic  lending  ergy,   daring^   and  suece^^  wiQ  nuuM 

profession;    but  while   tliey  are  bold,  their  inception  and  developmctjt,  thaS^ 

often  reckJess,  they  are  not  as  a  class  has  characterized  the  brief  history  of 

mean  or  dishonorable.     Yet  mean  and  thiB  city.    Already  Mr.  Donald  McClel- 

deeply  dishonorable  things  are  perpe-  Ian,  who  combines  Scotch  blood  and 

traled  among  them,  and  the  secrets  of  Maasachueetts  trainings  has  f      '  '        -l  g 

the  itock'brokers  and  the  forrstidlcra  an  oxtenaiye woollen  mill,  wbr                -J 

will  not  bear  the  light  of  diiy  ;  they  arc  BUnies  yearly  over  a  million  ]                f  \ 

shrewd  enough  to  keep  them   '«i  the  Califomia-grown    wool,  and                 i  \ 

dark.    The^e  merchants,  by  projecting  blankets,    &c,,  second  to    noiie.     ^I»- 

and  daring,  have  produced  surprising  chine-shops,  and  other  brancht  -■  nf  in- 

reaulls.  Besides  the  great  business  houa-  dostry,  are  already  extensi^'                 >  j 

es,  are  some  striking  business  organixa-  growing,  and  cotton-mills  ar.    _          u  ' 

tions.  The  California  St^^am  Htwiffatitin^  It  vnH  not  belong  before  San  Fmncisoo 

Company  plies  its  boats  int4>  all  waters  presents  the  same  great  variety  of  o^ 

of  the  Sutc  that  c^n  be  cut  by  keel,  and  cupatioD  as  marks  other  cities*              fl 

thus  it  centres  all  the  productions  and  A  bite  journal  of  this  city  saya :         ■* 

all  tlic  trade  at  this  city.     The  WeUt*  «^WDiiaTct«ngri9t-tniU*,oncHalt-miUtor»rtleo* 

Fargo  ErprcM  Campanu  has  its  airents  °i>^1j  twcnty-oiio  hrcweriea,  two  itugmx  ivftacfi^j 

.                     1.                              •                ]  We  grind  1,500  tons  of  Qftlt  (L-ycur^  130  tDfiti  brtin 

at  every  village,  every  mme,  aod  every  ,,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^.   j^^^^;   ^^"^ 

ranch ;    it  carries  aU    letters   and    all  25,000.000  poiuKU  i>f  reanea  lugitr.    W«  hava  M 

money,  all  gold-dust  and  all  postages,  matdj-tytor^,  two  ffia«*-factorie?,  a  Trin^-rntio  fc^ 

faithfully  and  swiftly,  and  makes  enor-  wTh"                                                          *  I 

mous  profits  for  its  stockholdera.     In  n&oo  jn                               ,                        la  1 

the  year  1864  it   purchased  some  two  BuUdnit  i»(>u«,uou  j.uuoiiavt  bmav  ^c'i^iiy.    We 

and  a  quarter  millions  of  United  States  j^^,  ^.y, ,          ........      ^^^^^.^^  ^ 

stamped  envelopes,  which  in  some  de-  and  fotmdrit                                    my*       ^ 

cTee  shows  the  extent  of  its  business.  "^'^*'  ^ix                                   •«  tt-it  tbgl 

It  acts  us  a  private  post-office,  a  banker,  ^^^^  ^hii  wa^ou  » hiw  not  only  demo               4 1 

and  a  carrier,  throughout  the  mining  we  am  supply  our  own  market,  iiut  t             .ia| 

districts  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  ^''^  "^^^  ""^  ^^  article  to  ].  -   r.,  r.^AJ 

.  ^^     y               T  »      ^1  -    i-                 1      »/  localities.'      Tbo   amnust    alrcadj-   i>     ilJ    wJtgM 

and  Washoe,  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  e^^al  to  alac  Hundred  whi  forty-frmr  toa*,  <a-  o^ 

it  haa  an  ofiSce  under  one  of  the  ^^  big  million  two  buudtod  luid  tiighty^eigUt  ihotuuM 

tr«cs  "  of  the  Yoaemite  Valley.  pounds  of  dried  fbh,  while  imif  a  d<*aeii  mid^ 

The  Parywj  Mail  Company  owns  one  H 

of  the  grandest   of  steam-navies,  and  Boston  must  look  to  her  laurels, 

controls  the  passenger  and  freight  car-  Schools.     It  may  amaze  us  of  older 

riage  of  two  oceans.    Its  new  line  to  ^^^  ^^^e  cautious  towns  to  note  the 

Amos,  ia  a  succ^^  from  the  start,  and  it  *?nergy  with  which,  in  a  purely  mercaa- 

iaimposeible  to  estimate  its  effect  upon  ^^^0  community,  the  suhyect  of  schoo]|| 

the  trade,  the  manners,  and  even  the  re-  ^^^a  been  taken  hold  of.     This  peoplil 

ligious,  of  the  East,     The  exports  to  ^^^  "^^  hesitated  to  build  some  thirty. 

China,   iu   1866,   reached  the  sum   of  one  schoolhouses  of  di^erent  grades  ris- 

$7,990,140.*  ^^g  ^'^  Latin  schools  and  High  schools; 

Mimufaetures    are   starting,   and  we  jb5I,           y^^ 

have  a  premonition  that  the  same  e(i-  Dq«««tie  Pfoducew  Mm* 

ctkADiU^ tf, 551,283      |«,705^$ay 

^^            _,,          ^..          ^,               .  Foreign  and  Eiutem  do....    5,8a5,S!l2        ^AtM^ 
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and  the  lasfc,  tbe  Lincoln-scUool  build* 
ing^  is  perhapa  the  most  superb  house 
for  this  purpose  in  America,  It  ia  de- 
scribed as  beiDg  of  brick,  the  architec- 
ture that  of  the  Renaiiaance,  surmounted 
with  a  Manaord  roof.  It  is  thoroughly 
veotilated  and  provided  with  water,  has 
wide  staircases^  a  large  playroom,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  feet  in  length, 
and  can  accommodate  with  ease  over 
nine  hundred  scholars.  Some  eight 
thousand  pupik  attend  these  schooUi^ 
fluid  are  taught  by  a  corps  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy- eight  of  the  most  ac- 
oompliabed  teachera  that  can  be  had, 
whose  pay  varies  from  six  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a-year.  The 
whole  expenditure  for  the  year  1805  was 
|84Mia 

Besidi-s  these  public  meana  for  obtain- 
ing a  book-education,  there  are  some 
eighty  private?  &choola  in  San  Francisco 
of  every  degree  of  excellence ;  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  twelve  of  the 
largest  and  most  adequately  endowed  ; 
but  others,  like  the  Uoion  College,  the 
Univcreity  School,  and  the  California 
Institute  for  Young  Ladiea,  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  The  California 
CoUege  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adequately 
endowed  and  sustained.  Fourteen  years 
it  had  struggled  onward,  until  at  last 
the  people  have  determined  it  shtjU  suc- 
cseed ;  and  to  secure  this  they  have  set 
to  work  in  their  vigorous  way  to  raise  a 
fhnd  of  at  least  #100,000. 

It  is  evident  from  these  things,  that 
these  citizens  do  not  moan  to  send  their 
children  away  to  Eastern  or  European 
towns  to  get  an  education  which  they 
can  as  well  get  at  home. 

Lil'mries  arc  well  represented.  The 
Mercantile  Library  has  a  ctjllection  of 
over  twenty  thousand  volumes;  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Mechanics,  Chris- 
tina Association,  California  Pioneers, 
and  the  Tumverein,  have  large  and 
valuable  collections.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  this  ?  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  hotels  also  furnish  ample  reading 
far  thtir  guests,  and  that  the  "  What 
Qbeer  *^  Houso  not  only  haa  a  library  of 
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over  five  thousand  volumes  for  the  free 
use  of  the  guests,  but  has  also  a  na- 
tural history  cabinet,  a  picture-gallery, 
and  several  flue  pieces  of  statuary. 
Well  done,  **  What  Cheer  1 " 

We  need  not  be  suq^rised  to  find  that 
&  city  which  has  grown  out  of  adven* 
turcrs  and  gold-diggers  should  scorn 
and  despise  literature  and  books ;  but 
we  certainly  are  surprised  to  find  what 
she  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  way. 
At  this  time,  two  bookstores— Ban- 
croft's and  Roman's — are  hardly  surpass- 
ed anywhere.  Eighteen  years  ago  there 
were  not  probably  five  hundred  volumes 
in  all  California;  now  every  town  and 
village  has  its  library,  its  news-room, 
and  its  bookstore ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  two  miUiona  of  books  are  sown 
broadcast  through  the  land.  Bancroft 
and  Roman  started  their  now  magnifi- 
cent establishments  without  a  penny — 
the  fhst  in  1856,  the  last  in  1859— 
without  a  penny,  but  with  a  groat  fund 
of  industry,  intelligence,  pluck,  and  faith 
in  the  future  of  tbe  new  city.  They 
knew  that  an  intelligent  people  would 
have  books,  and  good  ones,  and  that 
they  would  pay  those  who  sfuppliod 
them.  They  knew  that  good  booka 
would  create  a  love  for  good  books; 
that  they  would  gave  many  a  young 
man  from  perdition ;  that  they  would 
supply  amusement  and  feed  thought; 
and  that,  above  all,  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia would  bless  those  who  brought 
the  whole  world  of  intellect  and  genius 
to  their  firesides.  They  do ;  and  these 
fi.ne  shops  are  thronged  with  the  wisest 
and  loveUest  and  best 

The  Biiles  of  thc^e  two  houaes  alone 
reach  about  half  a  million  a^year,  and 
are  constantly  on  the  increase.  School- 
books,  of  course,  are  first  in  numbers 
and  amount;  then  come  novels  and 
light  literature;  then  histories  and  li- 
brary books.  Children's  books  are  also 
largely  sokL  Bancroft  &  Co.  are  obliged, 
tn  their  immense  estal>lishment,  to  keep 
on  hand  a  most  varied  stock,  in  amount 
equal  to  some  tSOO,000,  gathered  from 
the  East  and  from  Europe. 

But  besides  the  great  consumptitm  of 
books  through  these  houses,  the  sale  of 
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magazii^es,  periodicals,  and  papers 
througb  tlie  ntwsdcalere^sucli  rb  Stratt* 
man,  SiilUvan,  White  &  Bauer,  and  otU- 
ers^  18  estimated  to  reach  half  a  mU- 
lion  in  value.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  numbers  sold  of  such  mag- 
i^nee  aa  Barpffr\  the  Atlantid^  the 
Galaxy^  &c.,  but  it  IB  reported  that  they 
devoured  there  at  tbo  start  near  two 
tliousaud  copies  of  our  **  Putnam^ 

Bi.th  Bancroft  and  Bom  an  have  en- 
gaged  to  fiome  extent  in  publishing; 
and  the  works  issued  have  been  of  great 
value  to  their  section ;  such  as  hiw* 
books,  Tutldirs  *'  History  of  California^" 
Hit teFs ''  Resources^'  &c. » &c,  Bancroft 
d&  Co.  are  now  publishing  a  MimiJtJy 
Mfilkat  Jountal^  and  the  Occidmt^  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  both  of  which 
are  nell  patronized,  and  arj  increasing 
in  circulation. 

Religion.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1M9,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  **  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment o£  a  church  in  the  town  of  San 
Francisco."*  The  "prevailing  senti- 
ment *'  has  built  up  fifty-three  churches 
which  now  point  their  spires  to  heaven. 
Of  these,  the  most  elegant  and  most 
cxpeuftive  are  Grace  Cathedral^  St. 
Mai-y^B  {R.  C.)  Cathecbral,  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian^  and  the  Jewish  Emanu- 
EL  The  le^iding  6e«ts  are  the  Catholics 
and  the  Methodists;  these  touch  the 
souls  of  the  largest  numbers.  The  pros- 
perity of  some  others  is  Burprisiog,  and 
among  them  the  church  of  the  himent- 
ed  and  gifted  Starr  King ;  ita  rental  now 
reaches  the  sum  of  twenty-eeven  thou- 
sand doUars.t 

A  single  Mission  church  attempts  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  converting  the 
Chinese  who  flock  to  Califomift;  with 
wIm  -  we  have  no  report. 

the  S4vme  number  of  mem- 
\)^TA  iu.  iu  the  leading  denominations  of 
Kew  York  Tthree  hundred  and  twenty 
to  each  church),  San  Francisco  would 
seem  to  h«!  one  of  the  most  religious 
citiee  of  the  workL    But  as  the  Metho- 
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dist  societies  report  an  averages  of  hat 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  we  may 
wippos©  that  the  average  of  all  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  to  each  cliurch. 
But  this  estimate  shows  a  rteult  of 
about  one  quarter  of  the  populatioa 
who  may  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  religious  world. 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Aisocift- 
tion  numbers  near  four  hundred  mem* 
bcr^,  and  works  vigorously  ai  usual  to 
resist  the  baser  influences  which  in  new 
countries  are  apt  to  corrupt  the  anwarr. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  Sim* 
day-schools  of  eleven  thoua.ind  children 
is  surprising,  and  exhibits  the  interv«t 
which  attaches  to  the  question  of  mau'a 
relations  to  the  Deity. 

The  Jews  seem    to  h^  growing 
wealth  and  numbers,  and  the 
audthePa?wA  JewsofSanFniT    '  1i 

have  their  own  Synagogue,  I  t 

Society,  and  Cemetery,     The- 
infected  by  the  progressive  sp 
age,  and  utie  a  reformed  ritual ;   whi 
the  latter  adhere  to    the  ancient   ril 
and  forms  of  the  chosen  people. 

Sunday  is  obsen'ed  decorously,  and  is 
marked  by  a  cessation  of  business,  ex- 
cept among  the  Jewish  merchantj^  who 
on  that  day  ply  a  thriving  trade.  The 
Chinese,  too,  are  willing  to  work  on  thai 
day,  and  every  day.  They  might  be 
called  the  "  Devotees  of  Labor ;  "  and 
they  Sparc  nothing  to  achieve  that  meas- 
ure of  success  which  will  permit  them 
to  return  to  lay  their  bones  with  their 
ancestors  in  their  beloved  China, 

Benevolent  Institutions.  While  the 
city  has  run  a  race  for  weulth  and  material 
good,  it  has  not  neglected  to  pr^^"*  '^ 
liberally  for  the  destitute  and  the 
ed.  Orphan  asylums,  relief  socutu-^, 
prisoners*  aid^,  industrial  scJiools.  &c., 
&c,,  are  no  way  behind  in  mu   '  d 

efficiency;  and  public  and  |if  f- 

ity  is  desirous  to  do  iIh  n  ;dl 

that  marks  a  Chris ti an  n  Not 

only  ao,  Jews  and  Chinese  jom  in  the 
good  work.    But   there  are  as  yet 
paupers  there^  aud  one  rarely  meets 
beggar.     Moniry  and  work   dominj 
population. 

The  people  not  only  deslro  to  lite 
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wall  and  in  good  compass,  bnt  they 
mean  to  die  and  be  buried  in  &  fit  and 
taateful  maaner.  CcmeUryft  are  thcro* 
laid  out  and  planted  bo  as  to 
re  this  J  and  Lone  Mountain  and 
Cttlvary  will  attract  the  atningcr  as  th^ 
do  the  inhabitants  on  tlie  fine  Sunday 
iidernoons.  8omo  of  the  monuments 
Are  tastefttl,  some  expensive ;  bnt  the 
place  and  the  situation,  OTerlooking  the 
bfoad,  blue  Pacific,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  visitor  agreeably,  and  to  sat- 
utf  Mm  that  It  is  good  to  lie  down  in 
peace  with  one's  fathers — if  there  were 
any  such  patriarchs — in  Ban  Francisco. 

Hotels  such  as  the  "  Occidental,'*  the 
** Cosmopolitan,"  the  "Lick  Honse,'^ 
and  the  "  Rusa/*  approach  in  character 
the  best  hotels  of  other  cities,  and  some 
Bay  they  arc  equal  to  any.  Bat  the 
*  Wliat  Cheer  "  hotel  is  a  Yankee  shoot 
grafted  upon  a  California  stock,  and 
piOTea  a  most  profitable  growth.  Alt  is 
done  for  cash,  and  your  bed  is  puid  for 
before  you  get  into  it.  A  large  restau- 
rant supplies  four  thousand  meals  a-day, 
at  prices  from  fifteen  cents  upward,  and 
consumes  daily  as  follows :  egg3i,  100 
dozen ;  sugar,  1  barrel ;  butter,  100 
pounds ;  flour,  3  barrels ;  potatoes,  500 
pounds ;  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
fish,  700  pounds ;  raisins,  3  boxes ;  pies, 
160 ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  400  pounds ; 
tailk,  400  quarts.  Ample  means  are 
provided  for  you  to  black  your  own 
boots  free;  and  the  library  of  5,000 
volumes  is  open  to  alL  There  is  no  bar. 
Tlic  house  has  one  more  peculiarity — 
iu>  irmnan  in  allfuped  tpithin  it ;  the  serv- 
ants are  all  men,  and  no  man's  wife  can 
deep  with  him  at  this  hon^e.  It  pays 
—at  tlie  rate  of  130,000  to  $40,000  per 
year. 

Another  element  cornea  into  society 
here.  It  secures  amuumetiU.  Besides 
theatre?,  which  flourish,  is  to  be  found 
almost  every  other  entertainment  useful 
for  man.  "  Avonites/*  "  Concordia  So- 
deties,"  **Bascbail  Clubs,"  **  Snengffr- 
bunds,'' »'  Cricket  Clnbs,"  ''  Rifie-Clnb«s'* 
**  Turavereins,"  **  Philharmonics,"  and 
atcver  other  delightful  thing  is  dis- 

fcred  by  man,  this  people  has  adopted 
iOld  made  its  own ;  and  what  is  more, 


it  enjoys  all  with  a  gusto  and  abandon 
which  more  "conservative"  people 
know  little  of*  This  people  is  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  express  enthu- 
siasm. Dancing  and  billiards  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  univenal. 

The  PreM  is  well  represented  by  some 
forty-seven  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
which  as  a  whole  aim  high.  Some  of 
them  are  second  to  none,  and  they  have 
not  fallen  into  the  fashion  of  pandering 
to  the  baser  propensities,  nor  made 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  lower 
classes.  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  read  the  news  in  their  own 
languages.  There  are,  however,  some 
despicable  sheets  in  San  Francisco,  too ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  Yarurtle^  is  now 
taking  his  "*im<s^'  in  prison  for  a  libel, 
while  a  suit  against  another  one  who 
attempted  the  black-malllng  of  a  bank- 
er's vrifc  is  being  pressed  to  judgment. 

The  leading  papers,  sucli  as  the  Sei- 
ning BulUtin^  the  Alia  ddif&minn^  and 
tbo  IHm^a^  rank  high,  and  justly.  Tliey 
arc  sold  at  ten  cents  each,  which  enables 
them  to  give  a  first-claas  journnl.  The 
Morning  Call  is  a  two-cent  new5j>aper, 
having  an  inmnense  circulation  and  a 
great  influence. 

The  climate  is  j)eculiar,  but  not  dia- 
agreeable.  During  the  summer  and  an* 
tumn  the  prevailing  winds  are  north- 
westerly, coming  in  from  the  ocetin,  and 
it  is  usual  for  a  warm  morning  to  bo 
succeeded  by  a  cold  afternoon,  as  then 
the  wind  begins  to  blow  \  in  the  after- 
noon, therefore,  woollen  is  the  universal 
wear,  Bometimes,  however,  these  i\inda 
raise  the  sand  from  the  surrounfling 
hills  and  send  it  sweeping  through  the 
st recti.  At  evening  the  wind  subsides, 
and  then  the  temperature  is  chamjiug. 
The  antumn  and  winter  months  have  a 
prevailing  southwest  wind,  which  brings 
rain.  The  thermometer  during  the  sum- 
mer rarely  rises  above  00**,  or  sinks  in 
the  winter  below  50®. 

Productiveness.  During  all  the  first 
years,  San  Francisco  was  built  and  sus- 
tained and  fed  by  the  capital  of  the 
East,  and  its  food  was  sent  out  from 
Boston  and  New  Tork.  But  now  Cali- 
fornia produces  yearly  some  twelve  mil- 
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lion  busliela  wlieat,  some  nineteen  mil- 
lion bufibels  barley,  and  in  1864  she 
Bliippcd  some  seven  million  pounds  of 
wool.*  Between  the  years  1850  and 
1805  slie  sent  awayono  thousand  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver.  To-day  she  la 
sMpping  flour— ten  thousand  barrels  by 
each  steamer— to  New  York,  and  'wines 
in  quantities;  provkions,  too^  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  and  the  first  return 
steamer  from  China  brought  an  order 
for  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Cali- 
fornia leather  for  the  Kingdom  of  Japan. 

Fruits  and  garden  yegetablcs  are  most 
luxuriant ;  and  the  San  Franciscans  now 
eat  the  best  of  grapes,  cherries,  and 
pears,  almost  the  year  round  The 
**Bartlett"  continues  in  market  for  a 
period  of  five  months ;  and  a  Dr.  Adams, 
of  San  ^osl-y  has  perfected  his  secret,  so 
that  he  preserves  the  Easter  Beurr6  and 
Doyenn6  d^Alen^on  through  the  winter 
up  to  May,  in  all  their  perfection,  and 
supplies  the  market. 

Califomians  say  that,  while  money 
has  been  easily  made  and  lavishly  spent 
in  San  Francisco,  it  is  not,  or  need  not 
be,  an  expensive  place  to  live  in.  A 
gentleman  who  has  lived  there  several 
years  assures  me  that  two  thousand 
(gold)  there  wDl  insure  him  as  good  a 
living — better,  indeed — as  three  thou* 
sand  currency  can  in  New  York.  He 
maintains  that  beef  and  mutton  bear 
about  the  same  prices  as  here,  while 
poultry  is  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a- 
pound.  But  flour  is  mwh  cheaper,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality ;  and  a 
very  nice  frame  dwelling-house  on  one 
of  the  best  streets  of  the  city  costs  him 
but  $600  a-year.  Wages  of  servants, 
however,  is  an  important  item,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  and  twenty -five  dollars 
per  month.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
servants  there  *^ir<!  as  much  as  they  do 
here-  Velvet  cloaks  and  elegant  hats 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  the  average  Irish 
girl  makes  as  good  a  display  in  the 
streets,  and  on  Sundays,  as  the  average 
married  woman.  I  understand  that  the 
/rwA  i^irh  like  it,  but  the  mistresses  are 
in  some  perplexity.     Tlie  opening  of 

*  Dr*  8ul(l«ii*t  AUdrcMi 


free  communication  between  China  and 
Japan  and  San  Francisco,  may  work 
amazing  changes,  and  may  yet  cauae 
some  perplejcitiea  to  the  avt  '     h 

girl :  for  it  is  well  known  thii^ 
girls  in  the  world  are  equal  to  LLi  or* 
dinary  Chinamfl7i.     We  shat!  net  then 
be  surprised  if,  in  five  years,  ♦' 

household  business  of  San  Y  ih 

carried  on  by  men  from  China  uud 
Japan ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Irish  woman  shall  come  to  hate  and 
fear  these  Chinese  as  much  as  the  Ineiw 
man  already  does.    Poor  Chinamen  1 

The  Result,  It  may  be  said  that  Saa 
Francisco  has  not  made  itself^  and  that 
it  has  co5?t  much  :  it  remains  briefly  to 
touch  ui>on  the  influences  which  mould 
her  people. 

The  first  emigration  of  1S49  c<wi 
raore  than  four  thousand  lives  of  active, 
stalwart  men ;  sul>sequcnt  exposures 
and  excesses,  wo  may  conclndi.%  hj^ve 
destroyed  ten  times  that  number,  tit 
least ;  so  that  the  bones  of  men  have 
been  the  foundation-walls  of  the  new 
city.  Pen  caimot  write  nor  imagination 
conceive  the  sacrifice  of  comfort, 
untold  tale  of  hardship  and  sickna 
and  suffering,  that  these  hoping  thou" 
sands  endured  before  Eldorado  became 
a  fit  habitation  for  man.  Years  on  year* 
saw  thousands,  accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  older  societies,  dig- 
ging deep  into  the  Ixjwels  of  the  earth, 
damming  rivers,  changing  water-con rseSi 
blasting  mountains,  in  search  of  the  yel- 
low gold :  thair  food  coarse  and  scant, 
their  bed  a  blanket  and  the  soft  earth, 
their  companions  men,  and  rough  ones : 
no  bright  hearth  welcomed  them  whea 
weary,  no  woman's  smile  greeted  their 
coming,  no  kind  hand  softened  the  au 
ferings  of  fever.  Many,  too  many,  fouo 
their  only  solace  in  drink  and  in  gnu 
bling,  and  many  a  one  laid  down 
life  and  **  left  no  sign,'* 

This  was  not  all.  At  the  news  of 
gold,  the  lo45se,  floating  elenienta  of 
society  flowed  thitlier  not  only  from 
the  United  Statrs,  but  from  Mexico, 
Europe,  Asia,  The  city  early  bocame 
flilL«d  with  rude,  dcfii^crato  men,  and 
crimes  of  every  kind  ^crc  perpetrated. 


lacked^  it  ee^H^Bbible  for  meiL,  who 
nX  home,  and  surrounded  by  humaniz- 
ing influence's,  are  good  citizena,  \vhen 
loosed  from  those  influences,  to  bccorao 
\vild,  reckless,  criminal — almost  dcrils  I 
Ther^  wci'e  three  crises  in  the  history  of 
8an  Francisco  when  men  seemed  about 
lo  po^ess  the  city  and  to  ruin  It  with  a 
fwih  dostmctioD— the  flrst  in  ISiD,  the 
meond  m  1850,  the  third,  and  last,  in 
1850.  Thievea,  robbers,  incendiaries, 
t^Hot-box  stuiFers,  gamblers,  murderers, 
walked  the  streets  openly  and  defied  the 
law.  No  life,  no  property  was  saf^ ;  no 
itgard  was  shown  to  honor,  to  morality, 
to  decency.  If  apprehended,  the  trials 
dragged ;  crimioals  could  not  be  con- 
ted^  or  if  convicted,  they  escaped  to 
prey  upon  their  kind.  The  better 
ahuddercd  with  dread ;  they 
tbted  the  power  of  law,  they  sus- 
pected the  honor  of  the  judges. 

This  state  of  fear  and  distrust  could 
not  last ;  virtue  or  vice  must  triumph. 
A  few  men  decided  to  act,  and  combined 
themselves  into  a  ^^  Yigilance  Commit- 
tee." They  professed  to  be  asserting  the 
law ;  but  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  took  the  prisoners  from  the 
county -jail,  tried  them,  and^  if  guilty 
of  high  crimes,  hanged  them  on  the 
spot.  This  Committee  increased  in 
nnmhcrs,*  was  thoroughly  organized 
with  officers  and  by*laws,  and  a  certain 
number  were  always  on  duty»  They 
examlDed  the  resorts  of  thieves  and 
fcoundrels ;  apprehended  some,  hanged 
some^  banished  others.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  but  it  was  terror 
to  desperadoes  and  scoundrels  only. 
The  end  may  hava  justifled  the  means ; 
it  is  certain  they  cleaned  San  Fran^ 
CISCO  for  the  time  of  the  dangerous 
class,  purified  the  elections,  and  gave  a 
healthy  tone  to  society. 

"VVitliin  a  few  years  our  newspapers 
contained  a  terrible  account  of  the  death 
of  a  notorious  bully  and  gambler,  named 
BUly  Mulligan,  then  recently  released 
from  the  Sing-Sing  State  prison.  Law, 
honor,  decency,  life,  he  held  in  contempt. 
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and  his  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  men  he  had  killed*  The  pcopk  then 
rose  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  hia  own 
room  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  safety. 
A  boon  companion  att4?mpt^d  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  and  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  desperado.  They  surrounded  the 
house,  and  watched  and  waited ;  thoy 
filled  the  opposite  houses  and  windows 
with  policemen.  Through  hb  own 
windows  they  could  see  his  motions, 
but  dimly;  at  last  the  desperate,  hunted 
man  approached  the  window,  perhaps 
to  see  if  his  enemies  had  gone,  perhaps 
tired  of  his  wretched  life :  then  he  was 
shot  dead. 

Five  most  destructive  fires,  too,  swept 
over  the  city  between  1849  and  1851, 
destroying  houses  and  property  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  loss  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  it  was  a  heavy  load 
added  to  the  getting  under  way* 

One  of  the  pcculii^rities  of  the  earlier 
population  was  the  absence  of  females. 
A.3  far  along  as  1852  the  number  of 
white  males  was  29,165  to  5,1(J4  females. 
Add  to  these  the  transient  people,  it 
would  increase  the  male  population  to 
nigh  35,000.  This,  of  course,  in  a  de- 
gree explains  the  early  sociid  condition, 
and  it  cures  itself.  In  1860  the  dispro* 
portion  was  83,990  males  to  21,63tS  fe- 
males ;  now  it  is  still  less. 

But  the  facts  of  ita  early  hbtory  have 
Id  a  degree  given  character  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  no  longer  gross,  reckless, 
immoral ;  but  it  is  a  material  people, 
bent  upon  gold,  and  the  things  which 
gold  buys ;  and  it  grasps  at  these  with 
an  energy  and  daring  that  we  see  no- 
where else.  What  it  gets  it  spends,  and 
not  niggardly;  it  spends  it  not  only 
upon  houses  and  horses  and  clothes  and 
pictures,  but  upon  schoolhouses  and 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  upon  every 
recognized  good  thing.  Daring  the 
war  it  sent  ils  silver  and  gold  by  ship- 
loads to  succor  our  wounded,  suflering 
soldiers;  it  could  not  do  enough  to 
satisfy  itselt  One  evening  while  Dr. 
Bellows  was  there  (and  he  was  well 
known  as  the  President  of  the  United. 
States  Sanitary  Commission)  some  dash* 
icg  fellow  cried  out,  "  Whoever  wishes 
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to  sbako  liftadB  wHli  Dr.  Bellows  must 
pay  a  dollar  to  the  Sanitary  fbnd."  The 
suggestion  took,  and  so  loDg  aa  the 
Doctor's  arm  lasted,  so  long  these  free, 
open-handed  people  shook  it,  and  shook 
their  dollars  into  the  treasury.  The 
BOldiers  can  never  forget  the  people  of 
Oalifornia. 

This  free,  lavish,  faecinatiiig  way 
shows  itst^lf  among  all  classes;  and 
the  retailer  likes  to  heap  up,  not  strike 
off,  your  measure.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
dress  of  the  Indieft,  which  ia  richer,  more 
costly  than  elsewhere.  Jewelry  abounds, 
and  is  worn  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  strangers.  The 
carriage  and  mannera  of  both  men  and 
women  are  affected  by  this;  all  tends 
toward  a  free,  fast  way,  which  in  older 
places  would  not  do.  Prudence  is  not 
one  of  the  striking  virtues  of  San  Fran* 
Cisco;  and  yet  it  is  a  virtue,  and  one 
which  exists  in  that  city,  whore  may  be 
found  some  of  the  most  high-minded 
of  men,  the  most  charmiog  of  women. 

But  the  bachelor  element  prevails 
largely,  more  than  in  most  cities,  and 
produces  results.  Restaurant,  club,  and 
hotel  life  tempt  married  men,  and  the 
"  home  "  does  not  yet  rule  society.  Mr, 
Bowles,  in  his  admirable  book,  says: 
"  There  is  a  want  of  femininity,  of  spir- 
ituality, in  the  current  tone  of  the  place ; 
more  lack  of  reverence  for  women  than 
our  eastern  towns  are  accustomed  to. 
You  hear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private 
ecanilals;  of  the  vaility  and  weakness 
of  women;  of  the  infidelity  of  wives." 
**  It  is  Uie  cursedest  place  for  women," 
said  an  obeerrant  Yankee  citizen,  some 
two  or  three  years  from  home,  and  not 
forgetful  yet  of  mother,  sister,  and 
cousin — "  a  town  of  men  and  taverns 
and  boarding-houses  and  billiard-sa- 
loons." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sagacious  wo- 
man who  lived  here  many  years  says: 
"  The  respect  univeraally  shown  to  wo- 
men in  Ainerica,  ia  greater  in  California 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  U  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  *  fast  women '  (I  do 
not  mean  those  who  are  out  of  the  pale 
of  society,  but  those  whose  dress  or  bear- 
ing may  be  considered  questionable)  are 


so  much  disliked.  The  license  of  foe 
times  has  the  effect  of  enforcing 
rules  of  decorum  now.  Ko where  hare  I 
found  people  so  hospitable^,  so  chitrit"  >-^^ 
and — what  is  more  remarkable — ^jj 
ing  to  help  those  who  comeamomg  tucm 
as  workenL  There  is  no  mean  sptnt 
of  jealousy,  no  dread  of  rivalry,  a«  w« 
so  often  find  elsewhere,  no  desire  to 
mislead  or  throw  cold  water  on  enter- 
prise ;  and  nowhene  are  people  so  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  belt 
of  every  thing." 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  Chi^ 
nese,  who  already  number  in  California 
some  80,000.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
whites,  but  are  the  most  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  peaceful  class  of  all,  and  do  n 
vast  amount  of  work  at  a  small  costs 
Among  them  are  some  laige  merchants 
and  some  very  intelligent  men,  but  as  a 
class  they  are  *'  far  down."  Among  their 
leatiing  businesses,  next  to  supplying 
food,  arc  the  importation  of  prosrihitcs, 
and  the  exportation  of  dead  Chinese; 
for  every  one  desires  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  land. 

There  are  no  Chinese  beggars,  for 
nearly  aU  who  come  over  belong  to  otne 
of  the  five  great  "  Companies."  Each 
of  these  has  a  building,  and  acts  in  all 
respects  as  a  benevolent  institutloiL 
The  word  of  their  merchants  is  perfect^ 
reliable. 

The  meanest   thing  in  aU  Calif<y 
civilization,  is  and  has  been  the 
ment  of  the  Chinese  there ;  per 
by  the  bad,  permitted  by  the  good. 

Mt,  Bowles  tells  a  good  story  from 
Rosa  Browne,  which  shows  how  this 
brown  race  ia  crowded  by  both  Chris- 
tians and  Indians,  luid  which  may  well 
enough  come  in  here : 

"A  vagabond  Indian  comes  upon  & 
solitary  Chinaman,  working   over  th 
sands  of   a  deserted    gnlch  for  goltj 
*  Dish  is  my  land,'  says  he ;  *  you 
me  fifty  dollar.'     The   poor  Celcsti 
turns  dcpnecatingly,  saying,    '  Mclica 
man  (American)  been  here,  took  all — a 
bit  MU  Iitdiao  ir»t«  and  fierce :  *  Da 
Melican  man !  you  pay  mt  fifty  dolk!^ 
or  I  killee  you.' " 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  qu 
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I  to  bo  weak  in  California,  and 
Phrintiftn  wMte  men  are  more 
Chefe  than  heathen  Ajslatics. 
gay,  open-hearted,  Bympatlietic 
ter  of  the  people  is  admirably 
in  this  election  wager,  ns  de- 
by  the  correBpondent  of  the 
p  Tribttne: 

Iaji  before  the  eloctioiit  vbcn  it  was  gcn- 
licoiled  that  tb©  State  would  go  for  flor- 
I  the  dly  would  srivo  the  Dtmocmtic  ticket 
jnajDrity,  Ut.  H^giiiA,  a  warm  fitiend  of 
ham,  bantered  Mioha^  Hayra,  an  equally 
tend  of  Ml,  Haigkt,  ftir  *  bet  isi  any  ghapo 
auJt.    Hayc*  f(na|;ht  ahy,  bat  fliially  widt 
let  yoa  |100  thAt  I  wiU  piopoae  a  bet  you 
pjccpt"    Tlie  bet  waa  taken,  and  Hayes 
to  oarry  a  haxtd-orgaa  tlirongli  Hontgom- 
I  by  daylight,  playing  before  oil  the  banks 
b,  and  eoUcit  conlributions  for  the  orphaiu, 
Bcd«  to  iDe  equally  diridi^  between  the 
kt  and  CatholiQ  asylumi,  if  Hoight  did  not 
>eily  by  1,500  majority,  and  If  be  did  not 
ky  that  nniuber,  HJggin»  was  to  do  the 
'^.    The  bet  -wm  made,  and  Hig^m  to«t. 
Iha  tmvlU    Anywheie  owtidde  of  Cali. 
thB  wager  would  LaTO  been 
ig  o  big  cmwd,  and  creating 
dayf ;  but  there  it  wonld  hare 
Itxti  howwmf,  the  people  took  the  joke  to 
eaUed  on  all  tbo  candidates,  elected  and 
fmlk  aide  by  nidc  In  the  procesaion,  nnd 
ooUeotion  of  the  ftmdj  ;  and  to  their 
■aid,  moit  of  tbcm— Ooimna  did  not 
the  mark*  howeTev>-^«ooepiod  the  ohal- 
tuxxwd  ont. 
Tcvterday  I  mde  through  Montgomery- 
bond  it  packed  from  end  (o  end  with 
L,  and  cJiildrnn,  while  ercry  window 
'  orery  halAoay  wtta  bbiok  wi^  hMds. 
eertSff9  tmxied  into  MontgoaiQfyw 
poliocmoa,  on  horveback  aad  on 
■tmegling  with  tbo  heaving  man 
dear  the  way  for  the  pasiage  «outh- 
»  a  foU  braw-band,  playing  ♦*  When 
Marching  Home/*  "  IJattle  Cry  of 
Lutibing   through   Georgia,**  Sec, 
llwo  ooBvitioa  with  huge  bnokakln  Viaga 
the  lilTor  and  gold  which  waa  mined 
ft  rool^  balcony,  and  window,  in  ■howora, 
P>CcailoQ  adYonccd.     Tbi-n  came  Michael 
0  winavr  of  tbo  wager^  carrying  a  largo 
papoible  of  holding  thoiuande  of  doUai«, 
gzpreued  a  dotermlnatioa  to  fill  befotn 
fdt  followed  WUliiun  T.  Higginf,  who 
bd  on  either  eido  by  two  JHenda,  one 
monkey  and  the  other  a  splendid  floml 
Next  appeared  the  two  treaauren  for 
i«  Metfra.  Myles  D.  6we<iney  and  J.  B. 
kited  in  a  oomh,  from  whioh  ouch  held 
>  a  oan?m»i-bag'  as  large  ai  a  fiaop-aoek, 
'Bemcmber  the  Orphana'*    After  them 
BTcral  of  tbo  oleotod  and  dcfoated  ean- 
kd  a  boft  eif  people.    The  flrrt  holt  wae 
a  ae  the  organ-grindejr  had  oroa^d 
-  It,  when  the  crowd  were  clamorotu  to 
liggins^  mitfle-grinding  powers,  and  he 
t  among  the  babe)  of  ihouta,  bajmibj,  ond 
lot  »  note  could  be  heard  twenty  feet 
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fhMD  himL  For  three  mortal  hours  the  poUce  ittrog^ 
gled  to  dear  the  wny,  and  faugbt  with  the  good- 
hmnored  crowd  for  a  passage  for  the  prooevion, 
before  it  teached  ita  destination,  less  thou  hall  a 
mile  from  the  ttartin^-poiut. 

A.  thoBBand  dollani  were  gathered  on  tbo  flnt 
bloek,  and  Ihe  atart  waa  hardly  made.  A  long  row 
of  lettma  to  cany  pnovinonj  and  clothings  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  orpbiaii,  followed  the 
perfocmert,  and  ooleoi  than  tea  wagon  loads,  worth 
some  thooaande  of  dolian,  were  gatbor«d  in  thi« 
manner.  Fleur,  bread,  ooofectioncry,  doihinir, 
fruit,  enm  hogo  packages  of  tobacco  and  boxo«  of 
etgars,  Intended  to  be  euld  for  the  erphani*  bcncftft, 
were  tumbled  into  the  wagons  as  tboy  parsed  along* 
The  scene  ihlrly  beggared  description.  I  d»iubt  if 
lbs  eqoai  eould  bo  found  anywhere  out  of  ColiTor- 
nia.  It  WAS  a  perfeet  eamiTal  of  reoklosa^  os- 
tmTag&nt,  piodlgal  alms-glriag.  Aa  the  pioce^ 
afon  aimggied  along^  ovrrieeee  were  oTortumed, 
women  npeet,  aod  men  thrown  down  and  trampled 
on,  but  the  utmoit  good*will  and  hilarity  erory^ 
where  preToiTed.    The  Mta  of  this  morning  sayi  i 

"  A  halt  was  ordered  at  CaUfomia-atteol,  whik> 
the  Collectors  riaited  the  Board  of  Brolunm  the 
several  biuiks  and  insanmce  oflloee  contiguous  to 
the  Merchants'  Kxchange,  the  receptacloa  of  dona^ 
tions  reoeiring  respectable  additions  ot  orery  pUiaa 
rifited.    B«suaiiag  the  mardb  southwardly,  ii*i*!f 
were  made  before  the  Odd  Follows*  Hall,  and  Moi- 
Croary»e  BoUdingB  on  Kne-str^ct,  and  finally  drew 
up  in  fkont  of  the  Kuss  House.    On  the  oppoofte 
side  of  the  street  is  Platte  Hall,  in  which  the  Mop- 
oantilo  library  is  located.  As  along  the  pr^riooj  part 
of  the  route,  the  windows  and  baleonies  were  hen> 
ooeupied  by  ipootatora,  the  majority  bolnif  ladies* 
At  this  point  n  idxower  of  small  coin  was  thankfully 
gathered,  while  the  oontributiona  collec-trd  by  the 
lady-boordifta  in  the  Unas,  was  ineluded  in  one 
package,  and  must  have  amounted  to  a  oousideniblo 
stun.    Slowly  the  0ttrr4j^  adrancod  to  the  Ocolden- 
lal,  where  another  purse  was  made  up  by  the  fair 
inhahitanU,  and  coin  fiiirly  rained  npon  the  gath- 
erers fixnn  outside.    The  Uck  House  and  the  lady 
oconpaati  of  that  prinoely  cetabliahment  were  not 
a  whit  behind  their  predecessors  in  testifying  their 
defotion  to  the  oause  of  charity.    At  tho  Cosmo- 
politiui  Hotel,  c(mux  of  Bush  and  Saoeome-etreetsb 
a  con^detable  sum  was  rained  down  npon  the  hca& 
of  the  oolleotort,  and  a  handsome  purse  of  coin, 
contributed  by  tho  boarders,  passed  into  the  g«iie- 
ml  reservoir.    By  degrcos,  the  crowd  drew  neiirer 
and  nearer  to  the  point  of  termination,  tbe  comer 
of  Miirket*streot,  where  the  final  halt  was  mada. 
Higgins'  ooonpatien  as  orgau-grinder  woa  autgih^ 
apeilL    The  money-bags  were  here  collected,  and 
the  bazas  in  the  carriage  remoTed,  and  all  were  de- 
podtcd  in  tho  Hlbemia  Bank.    No  coiTcct  estimate 
of  tbo  amount  of  money  oontributed  can  be  formed, 
as  sereral  oontiibnttons  ttcm  companies  and  indi- 
Tiduals  were  repreaeated  b;  ehocka  on  banks  or  en- 
dlosed  ia  pursos  and  parcels,  tbe  contents  of  which 
could  not  be  oonntcd  at  the  moment  of  r&^jeptioa ; 
but  enough  is  known  to  insure  that  tbe  sum  will  not 
fall  short  of  |G,000  (gold  coin)  and  it  may  reach 
110,000.   Two  hours  after  this  procosdon  had  poMod, 
I  walked  through  Montgomory-Btroet,  and  hardly 
heard  tho  matter  mcntioaed.'* ' 

To  show  how  men  may  and  do  ac- 
cumulate wealth  when  they  Ret  them- 
Bclvea  about  it,  look  at  this  abstntct  of 
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the  taxable  property  of  San  Francisco, 

for  the  year  1866-7. 

The  annual  tax-roll  for  this  year  aggregates  fhe 
raluc  of  taxable  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  citj 
and  county,  at  $57,880,468;  of  personal  property, 
$28,550,806— total  so  fkr,  $86,437,274.  The  figures 
fi?om  1866-'66  were :  tteal  estate,  $49,137,812;  per- 
sonal property,  $39,129,145  —  total,  $88,266,467. 
This  shows  an  apparent  fiilling  off  of  $1,828,823, 
but  there  is  a  supplemental  assessment-roll  of  per- 
sonal property  yet  to  be  handed  in  by  the  Assessor. 
This  will  contain,  principally,  a  list  of  mortgagees, 
aad  the  gross  amount  of  tho  enumeration  will  very 
nearly  equal  $17,000,000.  This  sum,  added  to  the 
personal  property  already  listed,  gives  a  total  un- 
der that  head  of  $45,556,806,  being  an  increase  in 
tbe  amount  of  personal  property  for  1865-^66  of 
$6,427,661,  while  in  real  estate  the  increased  ralus^ 
tion  of  last  year  is  $8,743,166.  Assuming  that  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  roll  is  not  OTcr-estima- 
ted— and  the  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal 
finances— there  will  be  an  aggregate  increase  in  tbe 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  and  im- 
provements for  186&-'7  of  $16,170,817. 

Among  these  owners  of  real  estate  are 
crowned  heads^  some  living  and  some 
dead,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : 

A  gentleman  who  was  examining  the  Records 
of  the  City  and  County,  to  his  surprise,  whilo 
making  his  search,  accidentally  stumbled  upon 
a  recorded  document  In  vol.  vi  p.  225,  (there  is 
nothing  like  accuracy  in  these  statements,)  Lii 
PenderUt  in  which  no  loss  than  three  Emperors 
were  named  as  having  interest  in  real  estate  in  San 
Francisco  County.  This  lien  was  a  notification  to 
ail  the  world  that  tho  Ycrba  Buena  (Goat)  Island 
and  the  Oakland  Bailway  Company  have  com- 
menced a  suit  at  law  in  the  fifteenth  District 
Court  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on 
an  application  to  condemn  the  interests  of  Emperor 
I^APOLBON  III.,  Emperor  Nobtor,  and  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  now  doccosod,  to  certain  portions 
of  the  said  island,  as  a  terminus  of  a  railway  to  the 
City  of  San  Francil^co.  The  investigator  was 
equally  astonished,  on  farther  examining  the  said 
Us  Fendcns,  to  discover  that  he  and  his  two  broth- 
ers, now  residing  in  Vancouver  Island,  were  also 
impl^idod  in  the  said  suit  Who  could  not  afford 
to  be  robbed  of  real  estate  which  ho  never  pretend- 


ed to  own,  In  company  vifh  soeh  ilhistxions  defend- 
ants? 

It  seems,  then,  that  our  royal  brothers 
of  the  Old  World  prepare  for  an  emer- 
gency by  proyiding  themselvea  with 
funds  in  the  very  newest  part  of  the 
New  World.    They  are  wise. 

If  one  evidence  of  high  civilization  in 
these  days  is  high  taaaiion^  it  becomes 
interesting  to  learn  how  Baii  Francisco 
stands  in  this  particular,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures,  compiled  by  the  managers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Directory,  will  help 
us: 

Assessments  1866-^67,  Beal $53,485,421 

Personal 43,214,976 

$86;700,397 

Taxes  for  dty  for  1866-'67 $1,841,753,96 

do  6tat£ 9e7,105,n 

$2,828,869,73 
Municipal  Expenditures  lor  1866-*67 

amounted  to $1,766,565^ 

Population,  July  1, 1867,  estimated : 
White  males  over  21  in  the  column .  46,000 

Females  over  18,  estimated 27,000 

Hales  and  females  under  ago,  esti- 
mated   40,000 

Males,  names  reftisod,  &c, 4,000 

Chinese. 8,600 

Colored 2,500 

Total 122;100 

It  appears,  then,  that  San  Francisco 
raises  taxes  to  the  amount  of  over  928 
to  each  individual,  which  places  her 
next  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  this 
most  questionable  scale  of  civilization. 

Still,  as  the  property  of  the  city  shows 
that  each  individual  in  the  city  is  worth, 
by  the  tax-valuation,  about  $800,  and 
as  this  is  not  probably  over  one  half  of 
the  real  value,  these  people  certainly  are 
not  poor,  nor  likely  to  be. 
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TAKT  W  A3f  TED  In  llie  offlM  of  &  ^liyii- 
•  Mtui  bo  r -  I-  i»     I  — .      -  •  ,tcj»djr 

habit.^.   A  persnii  oi  i  slu* 

dent,  he  will  fli  id  Kin M  1  pofldl. 

AMtcMM,  tUting  reJCercuc:<i.«^  LiucWi^  Jm}%.  ^(HH^ 

These  words  sbonc  wet,  and  waiting 
'  the  blotter,  on  the  slip  of  pnper  be- 
bre  me ;  btit  in  laying  my  pen  on  the 
rack,  a  musing  raood  had  seized  me, 
^I  kt  them  take  their  own  time  to 
'  while  diverting  from  its  original 
purpose  the  little  bibulous  sheet  on 
tvhich  the  Hope  InBurnncc  Company 
inritfl*  the  world  to  blacken  its  fair 
name.  I  iicribblixl  its  edge,  and  looked 
lioualy  into  th«  glowing  heart  of  my 

Five  years  before,  I  had  given  up  a 
twelvemo II th^fl  stmggle  to  eMabli«b  a 
practice  in  my  native  village  of  Sand- 
^  Mass.,  which,  in  addition  to  being, 
H  the  circulars  of  it»  Female  Institute 

Doiincod,  "  one  of  the  most  healthy 

ations  to  be  found   in  the  State," 

iy    possessed    six    eminent    phy- 

U138  of  various  scliools,  to  whom 
the  people  of  Sandham  found  it  more 
easy  to  entrust  their  very  occasional 
ailment^  than  to  one  whom  they  had 
known  in  roundal)out.%  and  had  all 
their  Vims  Ijeen  accustomod  to  call 
Torn. 

Iteslgning  the  unequal  Btruggle  In 
disgust,  I  U*f1t  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  to  the  two  Allopathic  doctors 
of  the  old  school,  the  co-disciples  of 
Ilabnemaun,  the  Eclectic  physician,  and 
the  **  Indijinopathiiit/*  and  returned  to 
that  city  whence  1  hud  gone  out  au- 
thorized, by  the  license  of  its  chief 
College  of  Medicine,  to  practise  a^  a 

fular  physician. 

Returned  to  that  city  with  some- 
what Icija  of  sanguine  hope  in  my  heart, 
and  not  much  more  money  in  my  pock- 
et ;  and  that  little  suq)his  of  my  more 
sobatanthd  capital,  in  nowise  the  rcsoH 
of  the  year's  labors,  except  aa  these  had 
moved  the  spirit  of  my  great-aim t  in 
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Sandham  to  bestow  upon  me  a  sum 
which  she  considered  sufficient  to  '*  set 
me  up  "  in  an  office  in  New  York,  I 
do  not  say,  moved  her  heart;  for  I 
think  that  the  principal  motive  to  this 
act  of  unusual  liberality  was  a  desire 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  family  in  the 
town  where  ahe  waa  its  only  remaining 
representative,  and,  perhaps,  a  pleasant 
wish,  in  which  I  could  fully  sympa- 
thize, to  spite  the  Sand  ham  ites  for  the 
Blight  regard  they  had  shown  our  name, 
by  proving  to  them,  if  possible,  that 
they  liad  forever  lost  the  chance  of 
sharing  in  its  future  glory, 

Beturncd  to  that  city  where,  though 
there  is  in  every  profession,  as  Webster 
said  of  his  own,  **  plenty  of  room  up- 
ataira,**  yet,  as  each  aspirant  diijcovera, 
one  can  climb  to  it  only  by  piu^hing  his 
way  through  a  pushing  crowd. 

Thus  climbing  for  live  years,  of  which 
nothing  nef^d  now  be  said,  I  hail  reached, 
let  ua  say,  the  first  landing,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  those  who  had  started 
with  me,  and  found  space  to  breathe 
awhile  before  trying  the  next  flight 
But,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  at  this 
point  my  couree  had  taken  a  sudden 
turn  quite  uni^ecn  from  the  tiottom,  and 
I  thought  I  must  give  myself  time  to 
consider  the  next  step. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  my  advertisement  was  to  api>eAr 
in  the  Herald,  I  had  returned  again,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time,  from  Sand- 
ham, having,  two  mornings  previous, 
attended  my  great-aunt's  flmeral,  and 
thua  cancelled  the  last  claim  which  that 
insignificant  t^jvvn  can  have  upon  me; 
though  I  wa^i  amused  to  set^  that  its 
Wcfl'li/  NrtfS  and  Adrcrliter^  which  hap- 
pened to  appear  on  the  same  day,  in 
noticing  her  death,  extended  it«  sym- 
pathy to  "our  difftinguished  fellow- 
citizen,  nephew  and  sole  heir  of  the 
deceased,  the  well-known  Thomas  Tru- 
nmn,  M.D.,  of  New  York." 
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In  dying  and  making  me  her  beir, 
my  auDt  had  certainly  doubly  surpriaed 
me*  8be  was  one  of  those  people 
whose  eboea  one  may  wait  for  till  he 
has  one  foot  in  the  grave  hlioseifl 
Though  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  in- 
herit from  her  brother  the  old-fash- 
ioned constitution  which  had  to  lie 
over  one  generation  for  repaira,  I  should 
never  have  presumed  to  enter  the  lists 
of  longevity  with  hei.  Indeed,  she 
often  made  demands  upon  my  sympa- 
thy in  the  sad  fact  that,  as  I  was  the 
youngest  of  my  family,  when  I  should 
b«  taken  away  ahe  would  be  left  quite 
alone  in  the  world  :  as  Mrs*  Gummidge 
would  say,  **a  love-lorn,  unprotected 
creetur."  Then,  if  I  had  ever  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  her  premature 
death  at  eight y-eix,  and  had  been  asked 
who  would  probably  fall  heir  to  her 
property,  I  should  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  the  Sandham  House  for  the 
Friendless,  and  the  First  Orthodox 
Congregational  Society  there-,  for  its 
Church  Erection  Fund.  And  for  this 
opinion  I  should  have  had  her  own 
authority,  as  she  hud  frequcjitly  in- 
ft>rmed  me  that  such  would  be  the 
disposition  of  her  estate;  adding,  at 
the  time  she  presented  mo  with  the 
five  hundred  dollars  to  eet  me  going  in 
New  York,  a  timely  warning  against 
fostering  any  extravagant  hopes  thus 
created,  by  telling  me  that  she  thought 
people  had  better  be  the  executors  of 
their  own  estate,  as  far  as  their  own 
family  is  concerned,  for  that  nothing 
can  be  more  sad  than  to  think  that 
those  io  whose  veins  runs  our  blood  are 
looking  forward  to  our  death  as  an 
event  pecuniarily  desirable  to  them- 
aelves*  I  certainly  never  so  anticipated 
kera  Whether  she  wished  to  avoid 
this  by  giving  me  the  impression  she 
did*  or  whether  the  old  grudge  against 
the  Sandham  people,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  departure  from  their  unappre- 
dativo  **  mi<Ut/'  had  been  aggravated 
by  causes  unknown  to  me,  or  whether — 
ft»  is  perhaps  most  likely— the  family 
feeling  hmi  grown  stronger  in  her  dt?- 
dining  ye&r»,  until  it  had  overcom© 
ioctional  and  sectarian  pfefereocec^  I  do 


not  know.  It  is  a  lady^s  privilege  to 
change  her  mind  with  or  without  a  rea- 
son ;  and,  in  either  case,  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  her  for  '*  giving  and  be- 
queathing to  her  nephew,  Thomas  Tru- 
man, all  of  her  estate,  real  and  persona!, 
with  the  advice  that  he  take  a  wife;  *' 
although  the  fir^t  clause  occasioned  an 
equal  lunouut  of  surprise  in  the  breaiit 
of  the  said  nephew,  and  of  com/Lertuk- 
tion  in  those  of  the  trugteca  o(  the 
Orthodox  Society,  and  the  mazuigera  of 
the  Home  for  the  Friendlesiy  its  we  sot 
in  her  little  parlor,  the  morning  after 
the  funeral,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  will ;  and  although  the  last  clause 
— my  aunt  always  would  be  queer  and 
uncomfortable  —  brought  conl^on  to 
the  face  of  Thomas  Truman  ufortsaald^ 
and  a  satirical  smile  to  the  set  Up»  of 
the  disappointed  brethren* 

As  I  took  my  copy  of  the  ^rill  from 
the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  ho  remarked 
to  me,  with  a  smile,  **  Really,  Dr.  Tru* 
man,  I  don*t  know  that  the  court  would 
admit  your  claim  to  part  of  your  re* 
vored  aunt^a  l^ga^^t  i^  y^^  refuse  to 
take  the  other  part.  She  beqn«sitbes  to 
you  not  only  her  property,  but  her 
equally  valuable  advice*"  In  tlie  same 
vein  I  reiiHed,  "Well,  Mn  Wiw^  if 
the    court   will    admit^   as   J  it 

must,  that  there  is  as  great  dl  i 
tween  taking  advice  and  pun^uiiig  it,  as^ 
there  may  be  between  purauiuff  pro|uT- 
ty  and  taking  it/'— this,  with  1 

smile  for  the  disappointed  Li^,  ...  :,  in 
return  for  theirs,— ''I  think  it  mmt 
decide  that  her  will  is  not  hrokeo.** 
And,  letting  fly  this  shaft,  I  boned  my 
rivals  out  of  my  aunt^s  deacrtM  In 
and,  after  making  hasty 
for  finally  dis^^osiug  of  it  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  an  agent  for 
bowed  myself  out  of  Sandhf 
I  have  said,  probably  for  the 

In  the  journey  of  a  night  and  day 
which  brought  ine  home,  I  occupii^d 
myself  with  trying  to  accuBtota  my 
thoughts  on  this  unerpect**'^  ^'irn  .^f 
fortune,  and  to  decide  what  it 

could  and  should  make  in  luy  mm  it 
vrva  by  no  means  a  largo  inhpriUnof), 
though  my  aunt  doubtI«e»  had  »o 
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ftidered  it,— do  anrntl,  on  the  oontrarj, 
that,  if  it  had  bcco  olfercd  to  mc  in 
exchaoge  for  my  practice,  to  accept  it 
would  have  Icll  me  as  I  waa^  a  poor 
man,  and  without  the  hope  of  growing 
liclier  ^  hich  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my 
medidnc-chost.  But,  added  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  profciasion,  it  would  double 
my  present  income,  and  so  make  me 
feol  Fery  comfortably  of^  at  least  until 
my  notioas  of  what  that  means  should 
far  outgrow  their  present  Urn  it  g. 

I  could  hardly  find  a  pleastint4sr  office, 
and  one  in  a  better  part  of  the  town. 
These  ad\antage«  it  had  been  a  part  of 
my  policy  to  secure  fYom  the  &^t^  But 
hereafter  I  need  not  sleep  iu  it^  and 
make  a  closet  serve  the  purpose  of 
ing-room.  I  amused  myself  in 
3g  my  favorite  room  in  my  board- 
ing-house, and  deciding  upon  ita  ar- 
nuiijcments.  Visions  of  new  book* 
casea  and  desks,  valutible  medical  works 
which  I  had  intended  to  purehofie  one 
by  one  at  the  cost  of  more  than  the 
money,  a  microscope,  and  an  improved 
set  of  gnrgical  instrumenta,  mingled 
pleasantly  in  my  iniarri nation.  I  had 
even  thought  of  a  horse  and  doctor's 
gig,  but,  doubting  whether  these  might 
not  still  be  regarded  as  extravagances, 
and  remembering  that  I  waa  fond  of 
walking,  and  had  a  dread  of  dyspepsia 
beCftUiu  I  did  not  know  how  it  felt,  I 
lyid  concluded  to  drop  this  idea  for  the 
present,  and  had  settled,  instead,  upou 
that  of  having  an  assistant. 

The  longer  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
this  one,  the  pkasauter  they  found  it. 
SeSf  I  «aid  to  myself,  he  will  do  just 
m  a  gig ;  for  I  only  need  one 
fclly,  when  I  am  called  at 
night,  or  on  Sunday,  somewhere  off  the 
linca  of  the  cars,  and  then  I  can  send 
him  around  to  the  livery,  and  get  a  con- 
vcyanc«  at  any  hour.  That  will  answer 
all  the  purpost%  tmd  I  won't  have  to 
pay  for  it  when  I  don't  watit  it*  Then, 
he  can  do  all  my  copying  for  me,  attend 
to  the  office  when  I  am  out,  and  assist 
me  in  my  operation g,  particidarly  at  the 
Dispeusary.  If  hv  in  a  poor  young  stu- 
dent, as  I  suppose  be  will  be,  this  will 
of  great  practical  benefit  to  liim, 


and  he  can  use  my  library.  Many  a 
one  would  be  glad  of  the  chance.  And 
my  heart  warmed  towards  my  future 
assistant,  while  I  was  thinking,  too, 
that  it  would  look  well  to  have  a  ntu* 
dent  reading  medicine  in  my  office- 
Then  I  remembered  the  second  clause 
of  my  aunt's  will,  to  which  Mr.  Wire* 
had  made  playful  allusion,  and  my 
cheeks  burned  slightly  under  the  mem- 
ory of  having  burned  before.  It  was 
true  that  her  advice,  so  eccentrically 
given,  had  been  more  than  once  offered 
to  me  by  interested  and  difdnterested 
friends,  but^  as  I  hare  said,  the  last  five 
or  six  yeara  bad  been  spent  in  elbowing 
my  way  up-stairs  through  a  crowd,  and 
I  had  thought,  as  any  one  might,  that 
a  man  can  do  that  better  alone  than 
with  a  lady  on  hia  arm^  whether  her 
interest  or  his  own  be  considered.  Hav- 
ing made  up  my  mind  to  this  at  the 
beginning  of  my  professional  career,  I 
had  soon  become  so  engrossed  in  its 
duties  that  little  resolution  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  me  from  being  diverted 
from  them  \  while,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, my  means  would  not  have  per- 
mitted a  very  constant  devotion  to  the 
claims  of  society.  And  thus  it  had 
come  about  that  Dr.  Thomas  Truman, 
though  very  far  from  being  a  woman- 
hater  or  a  woman- fearer,  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  without  ever  having 
contemplated  marriage  as  a  matter  of 
any  practical  interest  to  hiuiBclf. 

Yet  I  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable 
subject  of  thought  in  the  abstract,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  a.sk  myself,  very 
privately,  whether  this  might  not  be 
one  of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in 
my  life  by  my  aunt's  legacy,  and 
whether  a  due  respect  to  her  memory 
did  not  require  me  at  least  to  give  my 
serious  consideration  to  her  advice. 

But,  on  the  whole,  my  fancy  reverted 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  an 
assistant ;  and  as  my  heart  warmed 
towards  him,  it  warmed  also  towards 
my  departed  aunt,  and  I  caught  the 
Jirst  sleep  I  had  been  able  to  get,  just 
after  I  bad  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  one  more  visit  to  Sandham,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  monimient 
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to  her  memory,  and  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring, in  imagination,  to  design 
one  which  should  be  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  any  erected,  or  likely  to  be, 
in  the  Sandham  Rural  Cemetery.  From 
this  pleasant  nap  I  was  aroused  by  the 
final  stopping  of  the  train  at  the  depot, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  was  at 
home,  enjoying  the  dinner  saved  for  me 
by  my  landlady,  in  whose  eyes  I  was  an 
object  of  reverence  as  a  physician,  of 
commiseration  as  a  lonely  old  bachelor, 
and  of  peculiar  indulgence  as  both. 

Dinner  over,  I  took  a  seat  at  my  desk 
to  look  over  the  letters  that  had  come 
during  my  absence,  and  see  what  calls 
may  have  been  left  on  the  slate.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  special  importance. 
The  season  was  a  healthy  one,  and  my 
few  serious  cases  had  been  left  in  the 
care  of  an  able  practitioner,  so  that  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  temporarily 
interrupted  resumed  their  dominance  in 
my  mind,  then  suddenly  assumed  as 
tangible  shape  as  could  be  given  them 
by  pen  and  ink,  in  the  form  of  my  ad- 
vertisement This  done,  I  experienced 
*  a  sense  of  relief,  as  if  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  in  the  improvement  of  my 
fortune,  and,  pusliing  back  my  chair, 
fell  into  a  pleasant  reverie  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
past  and  future  life  to  which  they 
seemed  likely  to  become  both  a  divid- 
ing chasm  and  a  connecting  bridge. 

Thus  I  sat  musing  by  my  fire  late 
into  the  evening,  and  how  long  I  should 
have  continued  to  sit  thus  I  do  not 
know,  if  a  sudden,  sharp  ring  at  my 
office-bell  had  not  startled  me  to  my 
feet,  and  put  to  flight  a  whole  flock  of 
fancies.  I  opened  the  door  myself,  as 
was  necessarily  my  custom  at  that  hour, 
and  admitted  a  colored  boy,  with  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  best  patients.  The  boy 
seemed  to  have  run  himself  out  of 
breath,  and,  noticing  this  fact,  I  hastily 
opened  the  envelope  and  read  the  en- 
closure : 

"My  dear  Doctor:  We  are  in  the 
greatest  trouble,  or  I  would  not  ask  yon 
to  forget  your  own,  and  tho  fatigue  of 


your  journey,  and  come  to  us  this  even- 
ing. But  Henry  left  a  note  at  your 
ofSce  this  afternoon,  and  was  told  that 
it  would  be  handed  to  you  immediately 
upon  your  return ;  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  you,  I  fear  it  may  have  been 
forgotten. 

"  Mr.  Goodwin  is  in  a  terrible  state 
of  mind.  I  will  not  stop  to  make  fur- 
ther explanation  until  I  see  you,  which, 
may  I  hope,  will  be  as  soon  as  you  can 
come? 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  the  carriage 
for  you,  as  one  of  the  horses  is  lame. 

"  In  haste,  truly  yours, 

"  M.  E.  GooDWiK." 

Of  course,  her  note  had  been  forgot- 
ten, but  there  was  no  use  "  to  question 
why,"  at  that  time  of  night ;  and,  send- 
ing off  the  boy  in  advance  to  relieve 
her  mind  the  sooner,  I  prepared  to  fol- 
low him  immediately.  Kicking  off  my 
gorgeous  slippers,  the  gift  of  a  lady- 
patient,  I  thrust  my  half-rested  feet 
back  into  my  boots,  and  my  arms  into 
my  overcoat. 

I  am  sure  that  the  dominant  object 
of  the  reverie  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly intcmiptcd  had  been  my  future 
assistant,  and  yet  other  thoughts  may 
have  been  floating  vaguely  in  my  mind; 
for  as,  after  brushing  the  car-dust  from 
my  hat,  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  I  caught  myself  saying 
aloud  to  the  image  reflected  there, 
Well,  Tom,  old  fellow,  you're  pretty 
good-looking  yet.  Talking  to  one's 
self  is  a  common  trick  of  lonely  people. 
Then,  lighting  a  fragrant  Havana  for 
company,  with  a  sigh  for  my  still  un- 
realized assistant,  I  went  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"WTiile  I  was  walking  from  Lexington 
avenue  to  Fifth,  and  up  to  jtfr.  Good- 
win's residence  in  Thirty-fifth-street,  I 
would  have  had  time  to  tell  that  assist- 
ant, if  there  had  been  any  need  to,  all 
I  knew  of  my  best  patient. 

He  was  one  of  those  poor  rich  men 
abounding  in  the  city,  who,  returning 
an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
work  as  hard  for  their  living  as  car- 
drivers —  thirteen    hours    a-day,    and 
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hardly  timo  Va  eat.  If  thej  ever  make 
a  fitrike,  and  talk  of  gradually  rtitiring 
from  biisines^T  thcj  usually  succeed  no 
bctt^^r  tliaa  these,  their  employers  be* 
In^  the  mobt  rtlontlc^of  all  their  c»wu 
habits,  which  force  them  back  to  Ti'ork 
upon  the  terms  first  agreed  upon,  as 
long  RA  their  strength  makes  it  possible. 
In  ilr.  Goodwin's  case  there  was  evi- 
dent signs  that  hia  would  not  much 
longer  hold  out.  He  had^  like  inot^t 
Buch  men,  begun  life  a  poor  lad,  with 
a  good  head,  a  Yankee  faculty  for  turn- 
ing hh  band  to  every  kind  ot  business, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  seeing  and 
grasping  every  opportunity.  While  still 
poor,  he  had  maiTied  a  wifo  who 
ught   into  the  paitriersldp  her  full 

ire  of  the  same  sort  of  capital,  and 
idnce^  in  better  and  worse  fortunes, 
liad  been  a  help-meet  to  him.  And 
these  two  kad  not  only  good  heads, 
but  good  hearts— sound  to  the  centre. 
Prosperity  really  seemed  to  do  them 
no  harm.  There  was  no  vulgarity  in 
their  natures,  to  be  brought  into  hold 
relief  by  the  glare  of  their  gold ;  and 
though  their  tastes  were  plainer  than 
tlieir  chihlrcn^a  will  lie,  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  theac  to  make  better  use 
of  their  money,  or  be  more  respected  in 
Chldr  business  and  social  I'elations, 

Mr  Goodwin"*  kipdness  of  heart  only 
added  to  his  labor?,  of  course.  He  was 
always  doing  aomctliing  for  somebody 
— supported  two  or  tliree  families  of 
widowed  siiJtcrs  and  brothers'  wives 
comfortably,  besides  maintaining  his 
own  munificently;  and  wo^  continually 
being  appointed  executor  of  some  c^ 
nr  guardian  of  some  one^s  orphan- 
dren. 

I  well  understood  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  and  the  state 
of  mind  he  was  probalOy  in,  I  had 
often  said  to  him,  but  without  much 
Gficct,  '*  If  you  go  on  drawing  on  ac- 
count with  nature  at  this  rate,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  your  notes  will 
bo  ilishonfired.  You  will  be  bankrupt  in 
Waiiin,  if  not  in  life/*  Already  he  had 
bad  warning  of  ihu  in  heuilache,  dizzi- 
DC^  al*f-rnce.  of  mind^  iiitcni^e  nervous- 
fifitfi^  and  frequent  liqjroaidoa,  particu- 


larly at  night,  when,  Mrs.  Goodwin 
told  me,  he  would  lie  aw  akc  and  groan 
for  hours ;  while  she,'  faithf\il  woman, 
would  exhaust  her  ingenuity  in  devi^ 
ing  nieane  to  soothe  and  divert  him* 
On  one  occasion,  in  an  inspiration  of 
genius  which  every  one  will  admire 
who  has  had  a  similar  experience,  nftcar 
repeating  nil  the  hymns  and  gossip  she 
could  think  of,  she  resorted,  she  told 
me,  to  the  melodies  of  Mother  Oooso ; 
and,  after  stating  to  him  the  historical 
fact  that 
"  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pioUod  pcppcrst" 

went  on  to  adorn  the  tale  with  embel- 
lishments of  her  own— ilescribing  Peter 
and  his  pipe$,  the  farmer's  wife  pick- 
ling her  peppers,  and  her  indignation 
whe^  the  wandering  piper  picked— i.  e., 
stole— them ;  the  wrath  of  the  famaer 
who  gave  short  chase^  the  fright  of  the 
poor  half-witted  Peter,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  judge,  "  a  second  Daniel,"  who, 
when  the  trembling  vagabond  was 
haled  before  him,  in  rag»  which  could 
ill  conceal  any  stolen  booty,  suplently 
inquired, 

»*  If  Peter  Piper  piekod  «  peek  of  pirkled  i>epf  ots, 
rtirrc'N  thn  jwk  of  ploklod  peppon  Fetor  Hper 
picked?" 

Of  ]Vrr,  Goodwin*s  fandly,  two  daugh- 
ters had  married  early,  like  their  moth- 
er, poor  young  men,  who  would  one 
day  be  rich  like  their  father ;  and  there 
were  left  at  home  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
a  fine  young  fellow  of  twX'Uty-one,  a 
daughter,  Annie,  of  eighteen,  and  little 
Johnny,  aged  eight,  all  the  more  of  a 
pet  because,  imtil  his  birth,  the  house 
had  been  so  long  without  a  baby. 

By  the  time  I  had  tohi  my  assistant 
all  this,  wo  would  have  been  pulling 
Mr.  Goodwin's  door-bLll.  I  had  hardly 
touched  it,  when  the  door  waa  opened, 
and  I  was  requested  to  walk  at  once  into 
the  library,  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  alone 
there,  waiting;  and,  rising,  she  reached 
both  her  hantls  to  me,  excl^ming,  **  Oh, 
doctor,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! 
^ly  poor  husband  1 "  Her  eyes  w  ere 
heavy,  as  if  with  weeping  and  watch- 
ing, 

**  What  haft  happened  ?    la  Mr.  Good- 
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win  80  tntich  worse  ? "  I  asked,  think- 
ing of  npoplejcy  and  insanity. 

**  Oh  1  then  you  have  not  heard  any 
thing— you  Iiave  not  Been  the  papers  1  *' 

It  W03  quite  true.  New  York  dailies 
arc  not  thought  of  in  Sandhaui,  and  I 
had  l>cen  so  en^ossed  with  my  own 
aflnirs  that  I  had  only  looked  at  the 
foreign  and  telegraphic  news  in  my 
evening  paper.  She  was  about  enter- 
ing upon  an  explanation,  when  a  deep 
ghvan  startled  us,  and  a  distressed  Toic€ 
fnm  the  next  room  called  "Mary I" 
*'  Yc^,  dear,'*  she  answered,  and,  quick- 
ly rising,  drew  two  or  three  papers 
from  behind  the  sofa -cushion,  where, 
with  a  woman's  tact,  she  had  concealed 
them,  and,  handing  them  to  me,  said, 
**I  must  go  t^  him.  Will  you  please 
read,  and  judge  for  yourself,  doctor, 
and  then  join  us  right  here  in  the 
study  ? " 

Taking  the  papers  from  her  hand 
woudt'ringly,  I  seated  mystlf  at  the 
table  to  read  the  paragraphs  which 
were  marked  in  each.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Herald  of  the  day  before, 
there  was  merely  this  announcement : 

*'  Henry  F,  Ooodwln*  firm  of  Goodwin  ft  Strong", 
impOTtetr*  of  ten,  retiiDa  from  buddtiesg  to-day. 
Foilbi}^  laealtli  tUe  caiuo.'* 

This  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  In 
the  Emning  F^it^  among  the  items  of 
city  intelligence  I  read : 

**  li  ij  nunorcd  on  'Cliangv  tbAt  the  mddcn  re- 
tirement of  Tlcmy  P.  GootiMin  from  tbe  fijin  qf 
Ooodiriii  ft  Strong  la  oo<ccid,tat^,  not  by  the  foil- 
UM  of  Ills  hei&ltbt  T>ut  by  hii  fiiiJure  to  aecottnt  to 
Uuk  Surropntc  fur  a  fortixno  for  which  he  is  roypond- 
Me  M  truatoo  of  an  odUto,  Whether  or  no  thij 
implios  asy  want  of  lionosty  on  bb  pari,  pjb  yi?t  xa- 
munfl  «  my  story.  There  are  not  iruiHn^  thoMi 
irho  belierc  him  to  hiLTe  yieldud  to  n  teiuiitatioii, 
which  hai  lomctimed  proved  too  stror^g  for  men  in 
Ilia  position*  of  a^lng  the  matipys  entro^tcd  to  him 
in  hid  own  ■porolationsi,  trhich  have  prpved  a  fiul* 
tire.  If  ho  hsfl  done  this,  ho  will  Le  sufflclcmtly 
punished  "by  the  loss  of  his  own  forlmie,  out  of 
which  he  max!  replace  theni<  Hut  hla  nntuc  hiL9 
»tond  nboTfi  npcoiicb,  and  wo  hope  to  mh.-  it  (speedily 
olcQTcd  of  every  sujpicioo.'* 

Bewildered  with  astonishment,  I  took 
up  the  remaining  paper,  which  wasS  the 
latest  Evening  Gazette,  It  contained  a 
ahowy  paragraph  with  leaders : 

**  AjrontsA  TitiiJi  or  rnuTtrwit'B  v.  iter- 

day,  a  ra«rch«nt-|)rinc« ;  to-day.  '«g* 

irar!    We  roprt  to  \can\^  im  gcn^a  .  .,. ,,  tb*t 

Mr,  Henry  F.  Qo^dwia,  wbo  wlthOmw  n^om  hasi- 


tism  fvslardfty,  rotiirUi  sot  to  i< 

»  «ott«g«^  being  obUgedt  Iroiij  i  y 

replace  that  of  the  minor  hei  Un>ri8 

Biilfoar,  for  whom  bo  ts  tnu-  ti  tUlift- 

mcnt  bo  fore  the  Siutoep  '  •  "^  ' "  *  i  Kt 

present  rijc  in  the  marl  •* 

od  the  whole  in  Kottl^i^  i* 

maa.ii  it  woold  ecciii»  tKoUjaL,  n« 
of  the  gtjld-room  »ppear  to  j 

tificntea  he  is«  bowcver,  tmal  j 

hmrling  becnt  hb  be  AttartA,  ^  r 

stolon  firom  himt  bo  does  not  l  i 

The  deleetivea  huTO  boon  furaifihod  v.  ->- 

here,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  can  give  n                       >, 

and  will  name  no  one  whom  ho  -  .■'-!*■ 
story  ia,  to  eay  thu  leu^i,  n  roost  rrttn  i     _        uf, 

end  wCl  bo  variously  interprttt'L  H    '               ul 

hi»  shore  in  tbo  busincaa  tti  '  o 

puh)bh  in  another  column  tht  •!! 

anctioin  tale^  to  take  pin'  '' 

princely  mitn«ion  vhoec  >. 

echoed  to  the  miulo  of  It  '  !^ a 

brilliant  reunion  of  b«»,iuiy  ii;  hiti*  wt 

bad  the  ploasnro  of  desoribln;,:  ?," 

Was  it  possible  that  all  thia  coold 
haTO  tiilren  place  during  the  few  days 
of  my  absence  t  I  eat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments trying  to  make  it  aeem  real*  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  for  a 
year  the  tinistec  and  guardian  of  iho 
children  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  dying  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  preferred  to 
leaTe  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  his 
old  friend,  than  in  tho^e  of  their  rehcl 
relatives  in  the  South,  ft'om  which  hla 
loyalty  had  brought  him  tliree  yearn 
before.  Mr.  Goo<lwin  had  taken  can? 
of  the  children  almost  as  his  own ;  and 
the  eldest,  a  young  girl  of  his  own 
daughter's  age,  was  even  then  vl&iting 
at  his  house,  Hia  name  was,  indeed, 
aboTe  reproach  in  my  mind;  bot^  aa 
the  QazdU  declared,  it  was,  to  eay  tbo 
least,  a  most  remarkable  occurrence. 
It  WBS  in  vain  to  attempt  to  realize  it; 
and,  folding  the  papers,  and  r*»p1aHfig 
them  out  of  the  reach   of  n  -n, 

I  walked  into  the  next  rooni,  \r, 

Goodwin  called  his  study,  ami  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  till  midnight 
often,  writing)  and  looking  ovtr  btiid- 
nes9  papers. 

The  Argand  burner  of  the  drop-Ught 
was  turned  low,  and  shed  a  mild  light 
through  its  porcelain  shade.  Mr.  Good« 
win    was    lying    on    tlie    1  '(Is 

face  buried  in  its  cushions  >d 

stretched  out,  and  it 

softer  one  which  JV  id 

been  ever  ready  with  itb  gtutk  niU. 
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As  I  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Goodwia 

"  Darling,  here  is  Dn  Tmman, 
to  see  you-'*  Then,  turning  to 
m%  to  give  him  time  to  rouse  hini&elf 
from  his  inertia,  she  said,  *'  Mr.  Good- 
win saw  and  tJilked  with  »o  many  of 
hia  friends  ye&tcrduy,  that,  when  vTen- 
lag  came,  his  head  was  in  great  dis- 
treaa;  aii<l,  as  you  were  away,  I  sent 
for  Dr,  Blake^  as  you  told  mc  to,  tut 
the  opiates  he  ordered  seemed  to  hare 
the  opposite  of  their  usual  effect,  and 
he  had  a  very  bad  night.  To-day  I 
have  tried  hard  to  keep  him  quiet,  and 
hfi  has  eecu  no  one  out  of  the  family 
except  our  minister,  dear  Mr.  Harlan ; 
so  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  do  better  to- 
night, especially  now  that  you  are 
here," 

Wliile  »he  was  speakings  Mr,  Good- 
mu  had  raised  himself  to  a  seat  upon 
the  lounge,  and»  extending  to  me  his 
hand,  said,  "Ah,  my  good  friend^  I 
thank  you  for  coming  to  ace  me,  but  I 
can  tell  you  the  only  thing  that  will 
cure  me— to  find  those  gold  certificates. 
Can  you  think  what  I  could  have  done 
with  them  ?  I  can't  remember."  Then, 
breaking  down — *^  Oh,  doctor,  do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  mined  man— n  ruined 
man  ?  It's  so  hard— bo  hard  1  And 
my  witc — and  my  children — and  tben 
poor  Balfour's  children — I  meant  to 
make  them  love  me ;  but  now  we  can 
httTc  nothing  more  to  do  with  them ; 
and  I  know  Henry  was  beginning  to 
love  Ikfariiin.  Mary  thought  go.  If 
you  could  have  seen  the  look  on  his 
when  I  told  him  first.  That  cuts 
lost  worst  of  all,  He  didn't  mean  I 
thonld  &ce  it,  but  I  did — 1  did  1 "  And 
his  dry,  parched  eyes  grew  more  hope- 
Icfit*  in  thrir  anguish,  a^  dropping  from 
their  app«>HUng  gaze  into  my  face,  they 
rented  on  his  wife.  Then,  slowly  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  let  it  fall  heavily  into 
his  hands,  and  his  whole  body  was 
shaken  with  those  terrible  convulsive 
aobe  that  bring  no  tears^  and  no  relief. 

Bitting  down  beside  him,  I  said  qui- 
etly, *^  Now,  Mr,  Goodwin,  if  you  will 
oblige  me  Ijy  putting  your  feet  into  a 
puil  of  hot  watt^r  that  Mrs.  Goodwin 
will  have  brought  right  here,  yonr  head 
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will  feel  a  little  bctt^,  I  know ;  and 
then  we  will  just  tip  back  your  easy* 
chair  in  the  library^  and  you  need  not 
go  to  bed  if  you  don't  want  to ;  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  &!eep  in  that  poai- 
tion.  Your  wife  can  have  a  cot  made 
up  close  beside  you^  and  1  will  stay  too, 
right  in  here.  I  won't  give  you  any 
opiate,  but  something  that  will  do  bet- 
ter, I  think." 

The  pail  of  hot  water  appt*ared  at 
this  moment,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  made 
no  resistance  to  our  operations;  and, 
while  he  was  passively  submitting  to 
ha^-iog  his  feet  rubbed,  t  said  to  him, 

**  You  want  to  remember  where  you 
put  those  certificates^  you  know,  and  it 
is  absolutely  ueceasary  that  your  head 
ahould  be  clear  and  cool  in  order  to  do 
so ;  so  you  must  let  me  get  some  of 
the  feverish  blood  out  of  it.  There  ia 
plenty  of  time  yet ;  gold  is  rising  stead- 
ily, and  the  t>e3t  judges  think  it  will 
continue  to  rise.  Perhaps  it  will  turn 
oat  a  good  thing  that  you  have  to 
hold  on  longer  than  you  meant  to." 

Then  I  tried,  though  without  much 
8U cress,  to  get  his  thougbts  off  the 
direct  line  of  his  troubles.  The  foot- 
bath had  some  effect,  however,  and, 
wrapping  his  feet  in  flannel,  to  keep 
up  the  determination  of  blood  to  them 
and  away  from  his  head,  we  got  him 
into  his  substitute  fur  a  bed,  and  I 
administered  the  sedative  I  had  sent 
for.     His  wife  came,  and  said  to  him, 

"  Now  take  Mr.  Harlan's  text  for 
your  pillow,  Henry — *  This  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  beard  liim,  and 
saved  him  out  of  all  his  tronblrs.' " 
And  then  we  prepare^l  f<>r  re^t. 

I  hardly  expected  that  his  ^Icrp 
would  be  unbroken,  but  it  was,  and  he 
did  not  wake  until  late  the  next  mom* 
ing — his  exhausted  nature  making  thft 
most  of  the  fin?ft  good  opportunity  it 
had  had ;  and  though  the  waking  was 
bitter,  as  all  such  wakings  are,  he  had 
more  strength  to  bear  his  burden,  and 
was  able  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  of  the 
loss  of  the  certificates. 

Making  one  of  tliose  bold  strokes 
which  the  most  careful  men  may  make 
with  success,  because  they  are  careful, 
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and  ksQW  wben  ^a  yeniure,  be  had  in- 
vested the  whole  of  \m  ward's  fortuuc 
in  gold,  foreseeing  ita  rapid  rise.  He 
had  bought  the  certificatea  Inte  iu  the 
d«v,  and  hivd  taken  them  home  with 
him.  He  sk'jjt  with  tbem  under  hi* 
pillow^  and  put  Ihcm  in  a  tin  bojc  the 
nent  moniing,  and  carried  it  locked  to 
the  bank  to  deposit  them.  When  he 
opened  it,  they  were  not  there.  Tlie 
next  day  was  the  one  for  his  yearly 
accounting  to  tbo  Surrogate  for  the 
estate.  Stupefied  with  astonishment, 
he  drove  immediately  back  to  the 
house,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of 
them.  Then  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  then  telegraphed 
to  the  department  in  Wa^hingtoa,  but 
found  thiit  hiB  loss  could  not  be  re- 
paired except  by  the  discovery  of  the 
certificates. 

He  fancied  that  he  might  have  been 
robbed  as  he  was  going  to  his  carriage, 
or  into  the  bank,  and  had  given  the 
pohco  the  numbers  of  the  certificates, 
ttud  this  was  all  he  could  do.  He  had 
tned  to  keep  it  quiet  until  he  ehould 
know  whether  the  losf*  were  irrepara- 
ble, but,  in  hU  first  bewilderment,  had 
spoken  of  it  to  friends,  who  mentioned 
it  in  secrecy  to  other^i,  who  doubtless 
told  it  in  strict  confidence  to  a  news- 
paper reporter,  who  whispered  it  in  the 
ear  of  the  public. 

When  he  went  before  the  Surrogate, 
he  could  only  tell  his  improbable  story, 
and,  as  he  could  not  give  account  of 
the  fortune  entrusted  to  him,  was,  of 
course,  held  responsible  for  it.  As  he 
might  be  charged  with  compound  io- 
terest  frctm  the  day  of  accxiunting,  it 
becuu'ke  important  that  the  reparation 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  p^isMible. 
He  had  bought  thirty  #10,000  certifi- 
cates. So  the  settling  of  tiie  account 
would  leave  for  him  what  would  scorn 
a  Tory  insignificant  portion  to  ouo  who 
had  boon  a  rich  man. 

I  need  not  go  into  many  details  con* 
ceming  Ihc  few  days  that  brought  m  to 
the  one  appointed  for  the  auction,  It 
wftji  frtrtanate  for  mo  tliat  the  scaaoii 
wo?»  a  hnaltliy  one.  BIrs,  Goodwin  iu* 
ei^ted  upon  mj  taking  up  my  abode  at 


their  bouse^  and  1  otily  weut  to  toy 
boarding-plftco  during  my  ofiioc-hnms. 
On  the  first  of  these  visits  I  remem- 
bered my  a<l  vert  J  semen  t,  though  it 
seemed  already  to  belong  to  the  put, 
and  despatched  it  to  the  Hrrttld  otBce. 
AH  the  time  that  was  not  abaolutely 
needed  by  other  patients,  I  gnrc  ta  ibt 
Goodwins. 

After  the  words  his  father  had  Id 
fall  concerning  Henry  and  Marion,  1 
watcht'd  them  both  with  much  iutcre^t^ 
and  was  not  long  in  eomiDg  to  the  con- 
clusioo  that  Henry  had  not  only  begun, 
but  was  continuing  to  love  Miae  Bal- 
four ;  though  now  he  eeemed  tryiag  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  her,  with  the  feel- 
ing, easily  to  be  apprf  ciaicd,  that  he 
must  never,  in  tie  eyes  of  ihe  wodd, 
even  if  he  would  not  in  her  eycss  ap- 
pear thus  to  wish  to  regain  the  fortune 
which  his  father  owed  her. 

Marion  I  had  to  watch  mor«i  dosely, 
yet  she  had  all  the  frankn^'^^  '"^"'  ^m- 
reserve  that  should  mark  i  rii 

birth;  and,  whether  tiho  thru  niiiy  un- 
derstood her  own  feelings  or  not,  I  be» 
lieved  that  I  did.  She  was  far  more 
impatient  of  the  troubles  wliich  she 
thought  she  liad  brought  upon  het 
friends  than  they  were  themBclvesaw  I 
could  not  but  be  interested  at  once  in 
her  generous,  impetuous  nature,  espe> 
dally  as  ahe  soon  made  me  the  confi- 
dant of  feelings  which  she  oould  not 
express  to  the  family,  towanla  mhom 
she  occupied  such  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate position. 

"Oh,  dixtorl"  she  cxcl  '  '  oe 
day,  finding  me  alone  in   i  r, 

"why  muiii  this  be!    To  it, 

for  a  paltrj*  fortune,  I  must  r- 

row  upon  my  best  frienda.  1  wid  not 
take  their  money  !  Tell  mc  rnu  think 
I  ought  not,    I  think,  somrJ  'II 

just  run  away,  and  never  «...  ^kj 
then  they  will  have  to  keep  it," 

**  My  dear  child^'  I  said,  **  Mr.  Gowi- 
wiu  is  only  doing  what  imy  honorable 
man  like  him  wouhi  vrisU  to  do,  gnd 
what  the  law  requires*  him  to  do^ 
whether  you  run  away  or  nut.  Yon 
mxutt  not  feel  }oun<etf  respormiUe  for 
thii  miafortune.     Hememher,  that  tbe 
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mere  loss  of  the  money  is  as  tmall  In 

\  eyea  as  it  is  in  jotirs,  in  companion 

ib  the  loss  of  hia  honor;  and  the 
best  way  for  him  to  proclaim  this  to 
tlie  world,  ifl  to  take  the  very  course 
he  m  takiag.  Besides^  think  of  your 
brothers,  and  your  little  dster.  What- 
orer  you  might  choose  to  do  with  your 
part  of  your  fathered  estate,  you  would 
haTc  no  right  to  touch  theirs." 

**  I  know  it/'  she  replied,  **  but  I  am 
«nre  they  would  feel  juat  aa  I  do.  Any 
tMng  seems  better  than  to  bting  this 
ffliaery  upon  our  only  JViendd.  I  don't 
kaow  bow  Annie  can  bear  to  see  me, 
when  I  have  brought  such  trouble  on 
her  fatbrr;  and  I  know  Mr,  Goodwin 
will  hate  me  !  " 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Miss  Balfour  I  I 
have  hconl  him  speak  of  you  with  the 
gf6ft(6it  tendemefis  and  love." 

She  opened  her  dark  eyes  wide  at 
this;  theiiT  instantly  blushing  at  our 
mutual  misunderstanding,  replied, 

**  You  metm  hiis  father.  We  always 
him  uncle— yc^,  and  so  we  always 
ill  1  Dear,  dear  Uncle  Goodwin  I  I 
know  he  would  never  hate  any  one ; 
there  is  nothing  but  love  in  his  heart. 
And  to  think  of  all  tlie  abuse  the  pa- 
^j^rs  dare  to  publish  aliout  bim  I  Yes, 
my  own  uncle  Aiken,  writing  to 
that  this  is  what  comes  of  papa's 
entrusting  his  estate  to  a  mercenary 
Yankee— mnrcenary,  indeed  I  he  is  all 
generosity  and  nobleness — and  saying 
he  should  think,  now,  that  I  would  re* 
turn  to  my  own  relations.  As  if  that 
wouldii*t  bo  ttjlling  every  one  that  I  be- 
lieve the  wicked  slanders  against  Uncle 
Goodwin.  It  is  bard  enough  to  stay 
here  and  8ce  all  this  going  on ;  but  I 
wouh]  not  go  a  step  for  all  my  rela- 
tions '  ^* 

Just  then  Henry  Goodwin  entered 
the  room.  Miss  Bulfour  sjiw  liim,  and 
blushed  again ;  but,  going  straight  up 
to  klm,  she  even  laid  her  litUo  hand  on 
htt  arm  with  a  timid  yet  impetuous 
grace,  and  said, 

♦*  Oh,  J(tr*  Goodwin,  why  need  this 
go  on  ?  It  is  all  against  my  wish*  I 
bftvo  never  had  a  fortune,  and  I  don't 
WAnt  one.    Can  wo  not  all  be  the  same 


to  each  other  that  wo  have  boeii— just 
aa  we  feel  t " 

Tlie  young  rnun  colored  to  liis  tem- 
ples, and,  aller  trying  in  rain  to  find 
words,  turned  abruptly  away,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  Marion 
thtujgbt  slio  had  otTended  him— stood 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  after  him 
like  a  frightened  child,  and  then  ran 
away  to  her  own  room  out  of  an  oppo- 
site door. 

I  did  not  sec  cither  of  them  again  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  but  while  I  sat 
thinking  with  compassion  of  tlxem 
both,  a  light  tap  on  the  already  open 
door  made  me  look  up,  and  Annie 
Goodwin  stood  before  me. 

I  have  not  said  much  of  this  young 
lady,  and,  indeed,  I  had  seen  very  little 
of  her  since  I  came  to  the  house,  though 
we  bad,  of  course,  frequently  met  there 
before.  I  might  well  like  to  describe 
her,  for  she  was  a  very  beautiful  girl ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  had 
had  a  good  reason— or  thought  so— for 
avoiding  beautiful  women,  and  so  1 
had  avoided  AnniCj  or  put  on  elderly- 
gentleman  airs  when  we  had  met. 

She  was  a  golden  blonde,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  would  say,  with  more  coloring 
in  the  tones  both  of  flesh  and  spirit 
than  is  found  in  the  pale  variety.  And 
yet  she  did  not  quite  belong  to  the 
type  that  he  describes  under  the  nam© ; 
for,  in  her,  intellect  seemed  to  domi- 
nate over  the  physical  chnruis,  and 
a  sweet  cliild-grace  and  freshness  en- 
wrapped both,  as  the  green  calyx  holds 
the  opening  rose.  A  lover  might  have 
found  a  theme  for  a  sonnet  In  every 
feature  and  motion,  no  doubt ;  but  our 
lirst  impressions  are  never  analytical, 
and  who  recognizes  even  the  face  of  a 
friend  by  a  mere  inventory  of  features  ? 

So  I  think  I  can  do  no  belter  than  to 

say,  that  she  appeared  to  me,  then, 

'*  a  maid  of  Art1o«s  grjico^ 
Gontlo  in  totmj  and  fiiir  of  loco." 

From  this  suggestion  it  will  not  be 
hard  for  any  mind  to  create  ita  own 
ideal  of  Amnc  Goodwin, 

**  Come  in,  Mi.^  i :  won't  you 

take  a  scat?"  I  ling  her  the 

arm-chair  from  which  1  had  risen. 


had  done  mj  tiling  wrong.  He  com- 
pliiiicats  yoar  writing,  doctor,  by  »ay- 
mg  it  ia  almost  m  good  ns  mine. 
I  always  act  liis  copies  nearly  as  plain 
aa  printings  ynu  kn<:*w^  and  thut  ia  hia 
stftndiird  for  a  beautiful  chirograpliy,'* 

This  account  gave  me  a  chance  to  re- 
lievo my  mingle*  I  emotions  by  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  so  we  both  felt  more  easy. 
}Si»  Goodwin  took  a  chair,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  own. 

If  thcxe  were  a  smile  somewhere  in 
my  soul  for  the  contrast  between  the 
idea  my  fancy  bad  formed  of  the  first 
who  would  probably  answer  my 

rertisement,  and  the  reality  before 
me,  I  did  not  suffer  it  to  appear  upon 
my  face,  ad  I  aaiil  to  her,  with  respect 
which  was  really  felt^ 

^  Yotira  is  the  first  application  for 
\  of  my  assistant  which  I  have 
Miss  Goodwin,  and  certainly 
desenres  consideration.  Some  of  its 
duties^  no  doubt,  no  one  could  fulfil 
better  than  yourself.  I  am  afraid  that 
ers  would  be  unpleasant  for  a  wom- 

rto  undertake,  even  one  so  brave  aa 
lOss  Dickinson  ;  but  then,  as  you  very 
justly  said,  I  may  not  be  able  to  find 
any  one  who  can  answer  all  my  expec- 
tations, and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
divide  tUe  office.  There  is  some  time 
yet  before  you  will  bo  reudy  to  take 
Bucli  a  step  as  you  propose,  and  which, 
yoa  must  let  me  say,  1  honor  you  for 
wishing  to  take;  and  meanwhile,  if 
yoQ  will  trust  me  enough  to  leave  the 
II hole  matter  in  my  hande,  and  promise 
not  to  let  it  keep  you  awake  any  more 
at  night,  or  troulile  you  in  the  daytime, 
I  will  engage  to  find  some  position 
which  you  can  fill  by  the  time  yon 
want  it,  if  you  ever  do.  Can  you 
promise ! " 

♦*  Yes,  iufleed  I  can,  doctor,**  she  said 
simply,  giving  me  her  hand  ns  she  rose* 
**  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  do  trust  you 
eotifely,  or  I  would  not  have  come  to 
yott  for  such  advice." 

And  90  she  left  me,  and  after  that  I 
saw  as  little  of  her  as  ever ;  but  when 
wo  did  meet,  a  barrier  seemed  to  be  re- 
moved from  between  us^  and  she  looked 
aft  if  sho  WQIQ  keeping  her  promise* 


No  other  applicant  appeared  for  the 
position,  and  after  the  second  day  I 
withdrew  my  advertisement,  conclud- 
ing to  wait  tUl  1  should  have  more 
time  to  initiate  one  into  ofiice. 

The  next  two  days  were  completely 
filled  with  the  fatiguing  preparations 
for  moving,  and  unavailing  search  for 
the  lost  certificates.  Mr.  Goodwin  had 
rented  a  small  cottage  in  Fordham, 
which  looked  very  pleasant  to  me,  but 
must  have  seemed  to  his  family  a  sad 
substitute  for  their  home. 

The  day  of  the  auction  sale  arrived. 
It  was  a  bright  one,  and  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  large  attendance.  The  spacious 
parlors  had  been  dismantled ,  and  then 
fiUed  with  a  grand  array  of  household 
goda.  Paintings,  which  represented 
nearly  every  prominent  artist  in  the 
city,  crowded  each  other  on  the  walls ; 
piecca  of  furniture  which  had  never 
met  before,  not  moving  in  the  ^irae  set, 
jostled  each  other  on  the  floor.  Tables 
of  pine  and  mahogany  bore  up  equally 
a  glittering  display  of  cut  glass  and 
painted  china  which  had  adorned  many 
a  feast ;  others  were  loaded  with  vases, 
bronzes,  all  the  diverse  articles  of  tertu 
which  give  an  air  of  refinement  to  a 
house, — all  these,  aet  forth  in  order 
whose  beauty  is  appreciable  by  an  auc- 
tioneer alone. 

His  red  flag,  that  looked  like  the  sign 
of  a  pestilence  fallen  on  the  house,  hung 
outside  the  windows,  and  the  people 
who  came  to'  buy  or  stare  were  begin- 
ning to  assemble,  when  I  went  up-staira 
to  join  the  family  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
room. 

All  were  there,  trying  to  look  brave, 
and  help  each  other  look  bo;  all  but 
Mr.  Goodwin  himsc^tf,  and  Marion,  who, 
under  the  burden  of  her  peculiar  sor- 
row, had  been  growing  daily  more 
worn,  though  treated  by  all  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  She  had  sturdily 
resisted  all  attempts  of  mine  to  urge 
her  to  leave  town  for  a  while,  because 
she  feared  her  action  might  be  miscon- 
strued by  her  relatives  and  the  world. 
She  spent  most  of  the  time,  however, 
in  her  own  room, 

*'  Mr.    Goodwin    is   up   in    Henry's 
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room,"  his  wife  said.  "  He  insisted  on 
being  left  alone  there  for  half  an  hour, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  not 
to  thwart  him.  He  needs  higher  help 
than  we  can  give  him." 

I  sat  down,  and  while  occasional 
noises  from  below  jarred  on  our  nerves 
through  the  closed  doors,  we  tried  to 
get  up  some  cheerful  conversation  upon 
harmless  topics. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  sat  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  Henry  beside  her,  and  Anuie  on 
a  stool  at  her  feet.  I  sat  near,  watch- 
ing the  group,  and  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation whenever  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  failing.  Johnny,  in  the  comer  of 
the  sofa,  was  deep  in  a  story-book  that 
Annie  had  given  him  to  keep  him 
quiet.  One  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  widowed 
sisters  was  also  in  the  room.  His  mar- 
ried daughters  were  both  living  in  San 
Francisco,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
come  home. 

"Mother,  dear,"  said  Annie,  caress- 
ing the  soft  white  hands  that  lay  in  her 
lap,  "  do  you  know,  I  think  we  shall 
be  very  happy  in  Fordham?  Didn't 
you  and  father  use  to  have  pleasant 
times  together  before  you  were  rich  'i  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  went  on  Annie,  "  do 
show  Dr.  Truman  that  old  daguerreo- 
type of  you  and  father  when  you  were 
engaged  —  holding  hands,  you  know. 
It's  the  funniest  thing,  doctor!  but 
mother  looks  very  pretty,  if  she  has 
got  on  a  long-pointed  bodice,  and  her 
hair  all  plastered  down  smooth  over 
her  ears." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother ! "  shouted  Johnny 
from  the  sofa ;  "  do  show  it  to  us ;  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  years." 

We  all  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Goodwin 
said, 

"  Well,  you  go  and  get  it,  Johnny. 
It  is  in  the  little  box  like  a  trunk,  on 
the  slielf  in  my  closet." 

**  The  trunk  is  locked,  mother,"  called 
Johnny. 

"  Bring  it  here,  then ;  the  key  is  fast- 
ened to  it.  Some  one  must  have  locked 
it  lately,  to  make  it  ready  for  moving." 

Johnny  lugged  in  the  box,  and  put 
it  on  his  mother's  lap.    "  Why,  this  is 


strange,"  she  said ;  ^*  some  one  has  taken 
the  key  off  the  strap." 

"Is  it  a  queer  brass  key,  mother," 
said  Johnny,  "  with  a  flat  head  with  an 
Son  it?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  it  was  your  grandfather 
Strong's  money-box." 

"  Then  Fve  got  it  myself  Papa  said 
I  could  have  it.  I  found  it  on  his 
dressing-table  ever  so  long  ago,  tied  on 
the  ring  with  his  keys,  and  I  asked  him 
if  I  couldn't  have  it  to  make  seals  with, 
and  he  said,  *Yes,  yes,  Johnny;  run 
away  now  I '  He  was  thinking  so  hard, 
I  don't  believe  he  knew  what  I  wanted. 
Here  it  is ;  "  and  Johnny  fished  up  the 
key  from  the  depths  of  a  boy's  pocket. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  took  it,  saying,  "  Why, 
what  could  papa  have  wanted  witti 
it  ? "  then  unlocked  the  box,  and,  open- 
ing it  in  her  lap,  said, 

"  Why,  your  father  has  put  some  of 
his  papers  in  here.  Oh  I — Henry  1 — the 
gold  certificates ! " 

We  all  started  to  our  feet  Mrs. 
Goodwin  held  a  package  tight  in  her 
hand,  and  sat  staring  at  it  as  if  she  did 
not  see  any  thing.  Annie  turned  death- 
ly pale,  and  I  sprang  to  support  her; 
while  Henry  took  the  box  from  his 
mother's  lap,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
meant  to  be  controlled,  but  trembling 
with  excitement,  "  Mother,  dear,  we 
must  be  calm.    Think  of  father." 

At  the  mention  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Goodwin  seemed  to  waken  as  if  from 
a  dream,  and,  starting  up,  said,  "Let 
me  go  and  tell  him,  and  then  we  can 
all  thank  God  together." 

Henry  looked  at  mc.  "  I  had  better 
go  with  you,  Mrs.  Goodwin,"  I  said. 
"  We  must  be  careful  how  we  break 
this  good  news  to  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his 
weak  state." 

This  caution  had  the  effect  of  quiet- 
ing her  at  once,  and,  taking  my  arm, 
she  went  up  with  me  to  Henry's  room, 
he  and  Annie  following,  while  Mr. 
Goodwin's  sister  went  to  find  some  one 
by  whom  to  send  the  news  down-stairs, 
and  stop  the  sale. 

We  reached  Henry's  door,  but  heard 
no  sound  within.  Mrs.  Goodwin  gave 
an  abrupt,  nervous  knock.     Instantly 
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the  report  of  a  pistol  followed,  as  If 
caused  by  it^  and  we  heiirU  a  heavy 
falL 

I  buret  open  the  door,  whicU  was  not 
locked,  and  what  a  sight  met  our  eyes  I 
He,  to  whom  we  had  come  to  bring  life 
from  the  dead,  lay  stretched  in  his  own 
blood  on  the  floor,  one  of  Henry*s  pi»- 
told  fallen  out  of  his  hand :  a  suicide, 
when  God  was  jvist  about  to  give  back 
all  that  could  make  life  happy — honor 
and  home* 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  wife  swooned 
at  the  fearful  sight*  Henry  reeled,  but 
controlled  himself  to  help  me  bear  his 
mother  out  of  the  room,  and  keep 
Annie  from  witnessing  the  scene.  Then, 
shutting  the  door,  I  approached  the 
pri^iiitntlc  fonn 

U\s  tace  was  bathed  in  bloody  and 
I  €3fpccted  to  find  half  his  skull  blown 
away ;  but  as  I  bent  over  him,  I  saw 
that  the  wound  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  death  immediately.  The  pistol 
could  not  have  been  placed  against  his 
bead,  for  the  ball  had  grazed  the  skull, 
going  back  from  above  the  car,  making 
an  ugly  long  wound,  but  not  even  en- 
tering the  bone.  Opening  his  vest,  I 
placed  my  hand  over  his  heart,  and 
found  it  beating  weakly. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  PuHing 
out  my  haudkerchier,  I  tied  it  as  tightly 
a»  posaiblo  around  his  head  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  and  taking  some  ice  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  table,  crushed  it  with 
my  he^l,  and  held  it  to  the  wound  for 
the  same  purpose.  A  faint  trembling 
of  the  eyelid  showed  sensation,  if  not 
congciousncsa. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  again  be- 
hind me.  Without  looking  up  from 
my  work,  I  said,  "  He*s  not  dead, 
Henry;  we*U  save  him  yet.  Hand  me 
another  piece  of  ice.  You  must  keep 
up,  my  dear  fellow,'* 

"  Oh,  doctiir  I "  cxcLiimcd  Annie  Good- 
win-0  voice,  startling  me  so  that  my 
hand  rir^arly  dropped  the  ice.  "  Henry 
wouldn*t  let  me.  I  mu8t  see  father 
He'»  not  dead— you  Bai<l  bo  !  I  told 
Henry  he  couldn't  be.  For^ve  me. 
ril  h.and  you  the  ice."  And  she  was 
ally  at  my  si<1e  with  it  before  I 


cotdd  say,  "  Miss  Goodwin,  you  mustn't 
stay  here.    Go  and  call  Henry/' 

**  He  b  coming.  Do  let  mo  do  some- 
thing for  father — I  must !  I  will  be  so 
brave ! '' 

"  Give  me  that  cushion,  then,  and 
something  to  hold  this  ice  Ln/' 

She  handed  me  her  handkerchief, 
and  was  helping  me  raise  his  head 
upon  the  cushion,  when  Henry  entered 
the  room,  and,  seeing  our  employment, 
started  with  a  second  shock. 

"Ko,  he  ian^t  dead,**  I  repeakHl. 
**  You  must  keep  up,  my  dear  boy. 
Just  swallow  a  ghiss  of  your  Bourbon 
there,  and  then  come  and  help  m«  lift 
him  up  on  to  your  bed.  That  is  it. 
Steady,  now — be  careful !  Let  me  keep 
hia  head  highest.  There  I  we  haven't 
started  the  bleeding.  Another  pillow — 
so.  Now,  if  you  will  crack  some  more  ice 
for  me,  and  lenve  a  glass  of  brandy  on 
the  chair  here,  I  can  get  along  while 
you  go  and  let  your  mother  know,  and 
send  for  this,"  and  I  scribbled  a  pre- 
scription for  a  styptic  on  a  leaf  of  my 
note-book,  and  handed  it  to  Henry,  who 
hurried  off  with  it. 

I  need  not  go  into  professional  details 
of  the  efforts  we  patieatly  pcrsistefl  in 
for  hours  to  bring  him  back  to  con- 
8ciou8  Ufe.  When  they  finally  attaine<l 
a  partial  success,  it  was  cvitlcnt  thnt  ho 
waa  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  would 
be  for  days  or  weeks  to  come  with 
brain-fever 

Tlie  pistol-wound  was  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  thii*.  Tht!  attack  had 
been  hastened  undoubtedly  by  the 
shock  he  had  received,  but  its  premoni- 
tions had  exifitcd  for  months,  culminat- 
ing in  the  sudden  frenzy  in  which  he 
had  attempted  to  take  his  life.  Indeed, 
it  was  my  opinion  that  his  sudden 
blood-letting  might  have  Baved  him 
from  apoplexy  and  death,  though  it* 
manner  certainly  belonged  to  a  heroic 
school. 

Mrs,  Goodwin  had  been  m  prostrated 
by  the  successive  revulsions  of  feeling 
^e  had  ejtperiencod,  that  hcj  strength 
gave  way  entirely,  and  she  could  do 
nothing,  during  the  days  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  that  followed,  but  lie  on 
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the  lounge  in  tlic  ropm  next  her  litis- 
band'B,  and  feel  that  sTic  was  near  him ; 
while  Ajudo  took  her  place  as  nurse,  or, 
as  I  called  her,  my  assistant,  shomng 
by  womanly  fortitude  and  gentio  en- 
durance her  qualifications  for  the  post. 

Aa  my  hopes  for  Mr,  Goodwin's  re- 

ivery  from  the  fever  rose,  a  new  danger 

[armed  me. 

He  luy  much  of  the  time  in  a  gemi- 
comatose  state,  with  intervals  of  deliri- 
um more  or  less  intense.  As  he  waken* 
ed,  one  artcrnoon,  from  one  of  these 
lethargies,  he  looked  restlessly  around 
him,  and  said,  with  a  very  anxious, 
troubled  expression  on  his  face, 
^*  Whereas  tlie  peck— the  peck  of  pep- 
pers?" 

"•  Yes,  dear ;  Fll  go  and  find  them," 
said  Annie,  accommodating  herself  to 
his  vagaries,  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do,  and  gently  leading  his  mind  away 
from  its  trouble* 

But  when  she  told  her  mother,  Mrs, 
Goodwin  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  out, 

"  He  means  the  certificates— and  the 
ry  I  told  him ;  he's  got  the  two  con- 
ted.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  they 
are  found.     Oh  1  oh  I " 

**Thftt  is  just  what  you  mustn't  tell 
him,  Mrs.  Goodwin  ;  even  when  he  can 
understand  you,"  I  said.  "  It  will  be  a 
very  hard  thing  to  manage.  The  shock 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  losing 
them  was.  It  might  kill  him.  When 
te  does  wake  to  perfect  consciousness, 

id  gradually  remembers  what  has  hap* 
pened,  it  wDl  be  much  safer  to  let  his 
mind  retain  the  impression  it  was  last 
accustomed  to,  even  though  that  is  an 
unpleasant  one,  than  to  risk  such  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling.  He  ought  not 
to  be  told  for  a  month  after  he  recovers 
his  consciousness ;  not  till  he  is  strong 
enough  to  lose  one  night's  sleep  without 
injury.  But  how  wq  are  to  be  sure  of 
keeping  it  fh>m  him  bo  long,  is  what 
troubles  me.  Some  friend  mi^ht  come 
in  and  congratulate  him  any  day  when 
he  hod  been  left  alone  for  a  minute  j  or 
some  accidental  ttllusion  might  let  it 
out.  AntI,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
guarding  against  tliat,  ho  will  be  certain 
to  wonder,  iia  he  gets  better,  why  the 


house  is  not  sold,  and  why  the  f\imltuw 
has  not  been  taken  away.  You  couIdaH 
find  answers  to  all  his  questious  without 
betraying  the  secret.  And,  when  he 
begins  to  ride  out,  the  danger  will  be 
greater  than  ever.  I  confess  I  hardly 
know  what  we  ahall  do  nbout  iL  It 
really  kept  me  awake  last  night — 
though  I  don-t  approve  of  that  habit," 
I  added,  glancing  at  Annie. 

**  Oh,  tiear,  what  shall  we  do?'*  sigh- 
ed Mrs.  Goodwin,  but  evidently  com* 
forted,  as  I  had  intemded,  by  hearing 
her  hussband^s  recovery  discussed  as  a 
certainty. 

**  Doctor/'  said  Annie,  **  wliy  cooldn^ 
we  take  father  on  a  bed  in  the  carriagv^ 
and  all  go  out  to  Ford  ham,  just  us  we 
meant  to  ;  if  you  don^t  think  it  would 
hurt  him  to  be  moved  ?  The  Ijmjae  isn*t 
rented  yet ;  Henry  sidd  so  t  -  i  tig, 

and  it  was  all  ready  for  Ur  'W, 

It  will  be  quiet  there,  and  h^  will  be 
where  he  expected  to." 

**  Excellent,  Miss  Annie,"  I  said  \  **  it 
is  the  very  thing.  You  have  helped  us 
out  of  a  tight  place  ;  and  the  sooner  wo 
art  on  your  suggestion,  ihrt  tH'ttcr. 
Ycpur  father  can  be  moved  without  Uie 
slightest  danger,  and  I  think  he  wlU 
recover  his  memory  in  a  few  days.  I 
will  talk  to  Henry  about  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"  And  while  we  are  gone,"  added  Mr^ 
Goodwin,  roused  to  animation,  **lhe 
house  here  can  be  put  in  order  again  for 
us,  It  would  never  do  to  have  any 
thing  done  while  he  is  in  it.  And 
Johnny  can  be  sent  to  his  aont'a.  He 
would  be  sure  to  let  it  out," 

So  Annie*a  plan,  meeting  with  inu- 
versal  approval,  was  carried  ont  at 
once,  and  in  two  days  mor«  -fer 

had  been  accomplished,  s\i.  iry 

to  the  patient,  who  slept  m^Jiit  of  the 
way. 

The  cottage  seemtd  much  plcawmtcr 
to  the  family  than  thry  had  onoo 
thought  it  would,  for    Hiipc  entered 


with  tbem.     And  yet»  for 
longer,  she  i^cemed  an  urn 
and  Dcapair  waited  at  th 
For  some  daya  longer  we 


tt, 

'Id. 
I  he 


dear  father  and  frl^d^  nod  tm;<ii[  with 


lees.] 
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Death  for  liira,  yet  gradually— thank 
Ood  I — gaining  ground. 

At  last  that  happy  moment  come, 
vbeo  cyc8,  long  clouded  by  delirium, 
ken  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  thut 
ii question  of  returning  consciousncM 
li  fbobly  uttered — ao  long  waited  for — 
"  Where  am  I  ? " 

When  Mr»  Guodwin^s  eyes  thus  open* 
ed,  tlicy  looked  into  the  lortng  eyes  of 
his  wife  ;  and  her  loving  voice  anawer- 
edf 

**  You  are  at  home^  darling — our  new 
home  in  Fordham.  You  have  been  very 
gick,  and  you  must  not  talk  at  all  yet. 
Ju¥t  lie  still,  and  tliink  that  we  are  all 
very  happy  in  our  home— r^^^y  happy." 

Then  came  the  stage  of  slow  conva* 
lescenoe,  n»ore  wearying  to  the  patient 
and  hia  friends  than  the  period  of 
greater  danger.  During  this  time,  three 
"Angels  in  the  House"  watched  Mr, 
Goodwin,  and  delighted  themselves  in 
labors  of  love  and  patient  self-sacrifice 
unknown  to  many  a  calendar  saint ; 
proving  that  women,  of  however 
types,  have  a  common  fitaesa 

T'ihrae  gentle  offices,  and  confirming 

the  bi-ttcr  half  of  Sir  Walter's  estimate 

Of-- 

**  Wanun,  in  our  boiax*  of  oom 
UDQ^iAta,  coy,  ood  hnrd  to  picoso; 
If  pain  or  liclmcea  cloud  the  broiTi 
A  mltiisteriiLg  imgdl  thou." 

I  would  advi»e  any  one  of  my  own 
mx  to  make  her  acquaintance  first  in 
the  latter  capacity.  It  would  be  worth 
frvon  the  personal  experience  of  the 
**pain  and  sickness,"  for  he  would  thus 
5ain  the  advantage  of  her,  and  she 
couM  not  frighten  him  so  easily  in  the 
*  hours  of  easej* 

I  returned  to  my  homo  and  office  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was 

>ll  enongh  to  be  left,  but  made  him 
calb,  frequently  riding  out  with 
Henry,  who  had  remained  in  the  city  to 
guperintend  the  restoration  of  order  to 
the,  house,  and  attend  to  hiH  father^s 
business,  with  the  help  of  his  partner, 
Ht,  Strong,  and  their  lawyer,  but  went 
home  every  evening. 

In  the  quiet  of  Fordham  we  did  not 
it  diJBcult  to  keep  from  Mr.  Good- 


wiu  the  too  happy  secret  of  tlic  discov- 
ery of  the  certificates.  He  did  not  aak 
as  many  questions  as  I  had  expected, 
and  only  such  as  were  easily  answered 
or  evaded,  Indeeil,  he  seemed  to  dirink 
from  the  mention  of  his  misfortunes  the 
more  as  his  memory  of  them  gradually 
grew  more  definite.  But  he  never  seem- 
ed to  remember  having  attempted  liis 
life,  and  thought  the  wound  on  his  head 
the  result  of  a  fall  Henry  told  him 
that  Mr.  Strong  had  given  him  a  good 
place  in  the  store;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  make  too  minute  inquiries 
into  his  ooncerofi,  I  iuterdJcted  all  busi- 
ness  topics. 

But,  from  time  to  time,  to  cheer  him, 
and  to  prepare  him  in  a  manner  for  the 
good  news  in  store,  we  left  full  hinta 
that  his  affairs  were  bdng  cared  for, 
and  were  not  in  quite  as  desperate  con- 
dition as  he  had  feared.  He  seemed 
willing  to  be  interested  in  the  home-life 
around  him,  and  to  try  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  altered  contJition. 

As  his  mind  aad  body  grew  stronger, 
however,  I  could  notice  a  growing  de- 
jection of  spirit,  and  began  to  ask  my- 
self whether  there  were  not  more  danger 
to  be  feared  from  secret  broodiug  upon 
his  troubles,  than  from  the  shock  of 
dispelling  them.  After  a  little  more 
watching  and  consultation,  wc  decided 
that  the  time  liad  come  for  venturing  to 
undeceive  him. 

We  concerted  a  plan  of  action  in 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  who  had  been  a  con* 
stant  and  sympathizing  visitor,  was  to 
take  the  responsible  part  of  chief  speak- 
er, and  break  the  good  news  gently  to 
Mr.  Goodwin,  even  as  he  had  too  often 
been  called  to  break  the  worst  news  to 
sensitive  heaiis.  The  time  chosen  was 
that  directly  after  dinner,  when  we 
could  all  be  present  without  exciting 
suspicion  prematurely,  and  yet  was  not 
too  late — being  in  advance  of  fashiona- 
ble city-hours — to  give  him  chance  to 
rest  and  get  quiet  before  lioil-time. 
And  the  palace  appointed  was  the  par- 
lor, opening  out  of  the  dit  ing-room,  in 
which  we  all  were  to  gather  as  usual 
after  dinner,  both  to  give  Mr.  Goodwin 
the  support  of  our  presence,  and  medi- 
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"  Uncle  didn^t  run  away  with  her  for- 
tune, did  he  ?  " 

^*  She  is  richer  than  we  arc,  thanks  to 
you,  father,''  said  Henry,  **  and  that  is 
very  wrong ;  but  Mr.  Strong  has  taken 
me  into  partnerahip^it  will  be  Good- 
win, Strong  &  Co.  now,  when  our  sen- 
ior partner  is  well  enough  to  sign  the 
agreement ;  so  I  shall  hope  to  make  a 
living." 

"  Darling  Uncle  Gkjodwin !"  exclaimed 
Marion,  "  it  will  be  so  sweet  to  call  you 
father." 

And  so,  with  tears,  and  kisses,  and 
blessings,  we  gathered  about  that  dear 
father,  and  then  Mr.  Harlan  said, 

"  *  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  t  I  vrill 
take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord ! '  Let  us  pray." 
And,  kneeling,  we  thanked  Him  who 
had  given  the  garments  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Then  I  exercised  my  professional  au- 
thority, and  banished  all  from  the  room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  except 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  to  give  my  patient  a 
chance  to  rest. 

The  first  shock  over,  happiness  seemed 
to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  him ;  his 
mind  became  quiet,  and  he  slept  so  well 
that  night,  that  the  next  day  he  was 
able  to  hear  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  certificates. 

"  Just  so— just  so  I "  he  said ;  "  I  re- 


member it  all  now.  I  did  put  them 
there  while  I  was  dressing,  meaning  to 
transfer  them  to  the  tin-box  that  waa 
down-stairs ;  and  if  Johnny  hadn't  car- 
ried off  the  key,  that  would  have  re> 
minded  me.  I  was  so  forgetftiL  I  dont 
believe  my  head  was  right  then." 

He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  shot  himself.  "  I  can't  re- 
member what  happened  in  that  room," 
he  said,  "  only  that  I  tried  to  pray,  and 
God  seemed  to  go  further  and  further 
off;  and  then  all  is  a  horrible  blank. 
Your  coming  may  have  saved  me  from 
suicide.  He  sent  His  angels,  and  de- 
livered me." 

In  a  month  more  the  house  at  Ford- 
ham  was  closed,  for  I  had  sent  all  the 
family  off  to  the  mountains  to  recruit, 
while  I  went  back  to  my  round  of  du- 
ties in  the  hot  and  fevered  city.  These 
were  relieved,  however,  by  the  daily 
calls  of  a  carrier-dove  in  the  form  of  a 
blue-coated  postman,  and  by  three  or 
four  flying  visits  to  Catskill. 

Li  October  Mr.  Goodwin  returned  in 
health  to  his  home  in  the  city,  which 
had  been  restored  to  its  original  gran- 
deur ;  and  in  December  a  double  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  in  the  parlor  which 
had  been  desecrated  by  the  auction 
sale. 

And  so  I  secured  my  assistant,  and 
found  her — as  I  had  expected  to  find 
him — the  best  part  of  my  aunt's  legacy. 


OLE  BULL  AMONG  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 


Many  among  us  still  remember  the 
triumphal  progress  of  this  "  true  son 
of  Nature  and  the  North  "  through  the 
country  in  the  years  1844-'45,  when 
Chicago  was  a  mere  village,  and  Wis- 
consin had  not  found  a  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  States.  Returning  again  in 
1862,  he  received  an  appreciative  wel- 
come, not  only  from  the  musical  public, 
but  from  a  host  of  personal  friends. 
And  now  the  "  Angel  with  the  violin  " 
has  again  appeared  among  us,  descend- 


ing this  time  into  the  Western  metropo- 
lis, or  rather  taking  that  on  his  way 
into  Norsk  America. 

The  counties  of  Rock  and  Dane, 
Wisconsin,  excel  in  fertility  and  pic- 
turcsquencss,  and  early  attracted  large 
numbers  of  Scandinavian  emigrants. 
Before  they  were  penetrated  by  rail- 
roads, long  wagon-trains  brought  the 
advance-guard  of  settlers  to  the  open- 
ings of  the  Rock  River  and  Four  Lakes. 
The  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  Black 
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Hawk  becume  tlie  portion  of  a  raco 
almr>dt  aa  primitive  ia  manner  as  the 
original  ownera  of  tbe  scAh 

Bat  the  essential  difference  between 
Norak  and  Noma*!  waa  quickly  seen, 
Tlic  ruciu  hut*,  or  excavations  in  the 
isidea  of  the  hlnft^  which  often  gave 
temporary  elit'Iter  to  the  first  scttlere, 
were  Boon  eicLanged  for  comfortable 
log'hoosea^  wide  spocea  of  **  breaking  " 
showed  the  tender  green  of  the  yonng 
wheat,  and  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells  in 
the  unfcnced  openings  gare  cheering 
promiBe  of  approaching  civilization. 

Travelling  through  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1853^  we  came  upon  severtd 
^rties  of  Norwegian  emigrants 
id  landed  in  Milwaukee,,  and 
wwe  making  their  way  on  foot  into  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Half  a  dozen  ox- 
IS,  loaded  with  the  great  brass  or 
bound  cheste  in  which  were  stored 
gooda  of  perhaps  a  hundred  fami* 
1«d  the  strangest  proces^^ion  our 
eyea  had  eirer  seen. 

Women  in  coarse  blue  woollen  petti- 
coats, with  white  kerchiefe  on  their 
heads,  led  or  carried  children;  men 
strolled  along,  clmtting  and  smoking 
under  a  variety  of  burdens ;  the  little 
boys,  quaintly  dressed  in  leather  caps 
and  trousers,  had  the  elfish  look  of 
dwttri'ed  men;  and  aged  couples  plod- 
ded more  slowly  their  path  to  the 
promised  land.  Their  faces  had  neither 
the  stolidity  of  the  German  peasants, 
nor  the  vivacity  of  those  of  Bouthcm 
Europe;  they  seemed  to  us  full  of 
patience,  like  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
animals.  We  welcomed  the^^e  hardy 
truTellers  in  the  few  Norsk  words  at 
our  command,  and  the  **  Bra  vat  Folk  " 
cheerily  responded  in  praises  of  the 
country.  Exchanging  our  '^^Adje's" 
and  "Farvels,*'  one  saucy  **datterin" 
called  after  ne,  ^^  Norge  er  ct  amAkt 
Land/'  with  such  emphasis  that  we 
could  but  believe  there  w^as  the  pain  of 
a  U>st  love  in  her  heart* 

Ten  years  later,  a  stage* ride  firom 
Madi.«on  southward  took  us  again 
tliTough  the  region  where  we  had  met 
the  cmigrnnt'tmins.  After  riding  for 
ailc^    through    an    tdmost    unbroken 


stretch  of  w^beat  and  com  fields,  we 
were  enjoying  the  grateful  shadows  of 
a  vista  overarched  with  foliage,  when 
suddenly  we  reached  a  section-mark, 
and  turued  a  square  comer  qhI  of  tho 
woods.  "  There,"  said  our  driver^  in 
unniistiikable  American,  as  wo  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  ridge,  *"  neow  weVe  in 
Chrisitta/i-ny !  *' 

If  he  had  told  us  we  were  in  the  laild 
nf  Beulah,  we  should  have  believed 
him. 

A  miraclo  had  been  wrought  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  nothing  In  the  way 
of  faith  Bcemed  too  mighty  for  us. 
Below  us  swelled  the  groen  billows  of 
the  prairie-aea,  covered  with  the  ripen-, 
ing  harvest,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  flocks  and  herds.  The  houses 
weiro  so  hidden  in  orchards  and  planta- 
tions  that  their  effect  was  altogether 
lost  in  the  landscape ;  the  blue  expanse 
of  Lake  Koshkonong  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  and  directly  before  us,  crowTi- 
ing  a  beautiful  knoU,  stood  the  Nor- 
wegian church.  The  foreign  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  the  solid  stone 
wall  which  enclosed  it  and  protected 
the  "Qod'a  acre''  IVom  profanation, 
the  path  leading  from  the  gate  to 
the  church-door  between  grass-grown 
graves,  together  with  the  absolute  quiet 
of  the  place,  gave  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  scene.  This  picture,  cut  from  a 
transatlantic  canvas,  was  Christiania, 

"  Looks  lively  'nuff  raound  here  Sun- 
days," remarked  Jehu ;  **  that  ai-*  per- 
rary's  fairly  peppered  with  folks."  And 
so  we  afterwards  saw  it,  riding  many 
miles  on  Sabbath  morninga  to  enjoy  the 
sights  and  to  join  in  the  simple  service 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

There  are  many  such  churches  and 
rural  congregations  in  Wisconsin^  many 
populous  townships  where  Norsk  is 
almost  the  only  spoken  language ;  antl 
the  value  of  this  bdufitrious  and  thrifty 
clement  to  the  State  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, there  sprang  from  it  one  of  tlie 
best  regiments  sent  into  the  field— a 
regiment  without  a  dmflcd  man»  upon 
which  fell  some  of  tlie  most  important 
service  of  the  war.    From  Island  No.  10, 
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throngh  Western  Tennessee  to  Alabama, 
and  tbcnce  back  to  Stone  Riyer,  its 
patb  was  marked  by  cxcessiye  labors 
and  serious  loss ;  at  Chickamanga  tbeir 
brave  Col.  Hans  Heg  perished ;  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  Rcsaca,  Eenesaw,  and  At- 
lanta, the  story  of  tbeir  unflinching 
patriotism  was  written  in  blood.  When 
mustered  out,  "  the  lion  with  an  axe  on 
a  red  field,"  was  laid  away  with  the 
other  tattered  battle-flags  in  the  Capitol, 
and  these  foreign-bom  volunteers  went 
back  to  their  homes  to  exercise  with 
greater  intelligence  and  zeal  their  well- 
earned  rights  of  citizenship. 

When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  papers 
noticed  the  arrival  of  Ole  Bull  in  New 
York,  and  private  letters  intimated  his 
intention  to  begin  his  professional  tour 
with  a  visit  to  his  countrymen  in  the 
West,  all  their  feelings  of  nationality 
rose  into  enthusiasm.  He  followed  so 
quickly  upon  the  announcement,  that 
the  concert  at  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago, 
took  them  by  suri)rise,  and  his  agent 
had  arranged  for  others  at  Madison,  the 
geograpliical  centre  of  the  Norsk  popu- 
lation, before  they  fairly  realized  the 
good  news  to  be  true.  It  was  late  on  a 
Saturday  night,  or  rather  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  when 
he  arrived,  to  find  the  streets  illumina- 
ted, lines  of  torches  lighting  up  the 
eager  faces  of  the  expectant  crowd ;  to 
find  himself  welcomed  with  music, 
shouts,  and  cheers.  Forming  into  a 
procession,  they  escorted  him  to  his 
hotel,  where  they  considerately  left  him 
to  a  day  of  unbroken  rest. 

On  Monday,  crowds  began  to  pour  in 
from  the  surrounding  country;  the 
ticket-ofllces  were  besieged,  but  every 
ticket  had  been  sold  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  money,  however  freely  oflxjr- 
ed,  would  not  buy  admittance  to  the 
first  performance. 

Some  thought  themselves  happy  to 
secure  tickets  for  the  second  and  third 
concerts  announced  for  the  following 
week,  and  returned  to  their  homes; 
others  wandered  in  troops  around  the 
streets,  or  lingered  about  the  hotel  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  him. 
At  last  the  happy  suggostion  of  an  im- 


promptu matinee  sent  some  eager,  peti- 
tioner into  the  presence.  "  Of  course, 
he  would  be  glad  to  play  for  them,  if  a 
place  could  be  found." 

The  City  Hall  was  opened,  and  speed- 
ily filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
police  kept  order  at  the  doors  while  the 
concert  proceeded.  When,  after  a  vol- 
untary by  Hoffman,  Ole  Bull,  with  the 
far-famed  violin  in  his  hands,  stepped 
upon  the  boards,  their  Amal,  their  heav- 
enly man,  the  audience  rose  and  greeted 
him  with  cheer  upon  cheer. 

Time  and  sorrow  had  somewhat 
changed  the  "  aspect  blithe  "  of  which 
the  poet  sung,  but  the  nobly-propor- 
tioned figure,  the  face  so  full  of  dignity 
and  sympathy,  the  smile  which  beamed 
upon  the  audience  such  cordial  kind- 
ness, were  all  his  own.  He  stood  before 
them  a  moment  in  the  listening  attitude 
which  has  often  been  described,  and 
then  was  heard 

«*Tho  mmor  of  the  forcst-troes, 
The  plun;ro  of  tho  implncable  Not, 
Tbo  tumult  of  tho  wind  at  nigh^ 
Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpctii  blowing, 
Old  ballnds,  nnd  wild  melodies. 
Through  miet  and  darkness  ]>oiirixig  forth, 
Like  Elivogar's  river  flowing 
Out  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Xorth." 

This  unique  concert  seemed  to  us 
rather  a  dialogue  between  the  real  and 
ideal  sides  of  life,  its  poetry  and  prose, 
than  an  artistic  performance.  There 
sat  the  sun-burnt,  toil-worn  children  of 
the  peasants  of  Kringelen,  men  and 
women,  in  woollen  hoods  and  rough 
overcoats,  listening  to  the  magic  tones 
which  celebrate  "  Kjempers  Fode-land," 
when 

**  Rindair  cnme  over  the  North  Sea 
To  storm  the  cliflji  of  Norway." 

There  were  Tclemarkcn  folk,  still  cling- 
ing to  their  short  jackets  and  silver 
buckles,  glad  to  hear  again  the  weird 
strains  which  beguile  even  the  Hulder* 
from  her  hiding-plac  to  join  in  the 
peasant's  dance. 

And  there  was  "  Norge's  "  truest  repre- 
sentative, the  very  incarnation  of  their 
national  genius,  drawing  each  and  all 
to  him,  not  more  by  music-spells  than  by 


*  Norsk  fltiriea,  who  dweU  In  forosta  and  mons- 
talniiutna 
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the  magactism  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence. 

After  most  generously  responding  to 
their  repeated  encores,  01c  Bull  told  his 
people,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  joy  in 
their  prosperity,  the  pride  he  felt  in 
their  good  work  for  freedom,  and  of 
his  love  and  great  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  mother-land. 

A  voice  in  the  audience  called  for  the 
National  air.  "  National  miisic,^'  said 
Ole  Bull,  "  is  out  of  fashion  in  Norway. 
Our  soldiers  move  to  the  music  of 
French  and  German  operas,  instead  of 
the  old  heroic  strains  of  our  ancestors. 
I  have  laid  before  the  king  a  proposi- 
tion to  endow  a  national  school  of 
music  at  Andoc;  to  secure  the  means 
for  this,  I  have  come  again  to  Amer- 
ica." • 

The  evening  co.icert  which  followed, 
drew  together  a  more  cultivated  audi- 
ence, though  still  largely  made  up  of 
American  citizens  of  Scandinavian  birth 
and  descent.  Among  these  were  edit- 
ors, members  of  the  Legislature,  county 
and  State  oflScers,  a  College  Professor 
with  a  large  body  of  students,  many  of 
Ole  Bull's  colonists,  relatives,  and 
friends.  To  each  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Cremona  violin  whispered  his  "  bosom- 
secret,"  according  as  he  had  ears  to 
hear. 

At  times,  completely  en  rapport  with 
the  crowd,  he  tlircw  over  it  the  mist 
and  spray  of  his  musical  fancies;  he 
thrilled  them  with  songs  of  birds,  and 
laughter  of  mountain-streams,  or  re- 
strained applause  with  some  sad  minor 
caught  from  winds  and  waves.  Again 
he  seemed  playing  to  himself,  seeking 
in  the  violet  among  strings  some  re- 
sponse to  his  spirit's  longing.  When 
he  set  the  great  tidal  waves  of  harmony 
in  motion,  when  he  gave  to  the  instru- 
ment a  voice  full  of  love  and  prayer,  it 
was  with  a  special  recognition  of  the 


"First-bom," — they  who  have  waited 
longest  and  most  patiently  for  the  un- 
folding of  the  spiritual  senses. 

The  Madison  concerts  were  followed 
by  others  in  Milwaukee  and  neighbor- 
ing cities;  after  which  Ole  Bull  re- 
turned, and  gave  three  more  concerts  at 
the  Wisconsin  capital. 

As  was  said  of  Mendelssohn,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  "  play  the  congregation 
out."  The  more  perfect  the  perform- 
ance, the  more  determined  the  people 
seemed  to  be  that  it  should  never  end. 
The  enthusiasm  which  he  created  for 
his  art  mingled  with  the  interest  felt 
in  his  personal  history,  as  soldier, 
patriot,  and  artist,  until  in  him  the  ful- 
ness of  manhood,  of  years  crowned  with 
honors,  seemed  revealed. 

A  true  Amuly  he  clings  with  affec- 
tion to  the  ancient  tongue,  the  ancient 
manners  of  his  race,  not  from  a  narrow 
feeling  of  nationality,  but  because  of 
such  pure  blood  that  he  must  needs  love 
all  things  best  in  their  native  places  and 
consistencies. 

Like  Beethoven,  Ole  Bull  has  "  trust- 
ed in  his  own  soul,  has  felt  that  in  him- 
self which  was  greater  than  fate."  His 
music  has  come  from  the  polar  seas, 
and  is  full  of  the  condensed,  clean  pas- 
sion of  the  ice-world.  It  calls  you  far 
toward  the  regions  from  which  none 
return.  Nature  allied  him  closely  to 
the  pines  on  the  mountain-slopes,  and 
by  the  lonely  seas,  and  under  his  touch 
the  wood  gives  forth  its  hoarded  har- 
monics as  freely  as  to  ours  its  light  and 
heat.  **  Inwardly  allied  with  the  good 
and  all-pervading  Power,  the  soul  and 
essence  of  all  things,"  he  stands  before 
the  Presence  veiled  in  Nature,  toUfumt 
fear.  Whoever  may  criticize,  Nature 
and  the  Spirit  acknowledge  him.  May 
the  majesty  of  an  age  like  Goethe^s  bo 
upon  him,  ere  he  is  gathered  to  the 
heavenly  Fair,  "  in  highest  OeMV 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


No  other  rirera  in  the  Tvorld  are  bo 
frequently  corrtpared  as  the  Nile  and 
the  Mississippi.  With  many  points  of 
resemblance,  they  have,  perhaps,  more 
of  difference.  Both  empty  into  seas,  in 
about  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but 
flow  from  opposite  directions — ^the  Nile 
from  the  lake-system  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  Mississippi  also  from  a  chain 
of  lakes  near  the  fiftieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  North  America.  Both  rivers 
have  formed  magnificent  deltas.  But 
while  the  coast-line  of  the  Nilotic  delta 
has  undergone  scarcely  any  change 
during  the  historic  period,  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  has  been  pushed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  least  ten  miles, 
since  La  Salle  first  explored  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Standing  by  the  obelisk 
of  Hcliopolis,  one  can  see,  however, 
that  the  surface  of  the  Nilotic  delta  has 
been  raised  about  nine  feet  since  the 
obelisk  w^as  erected  by  Sesostris,  four 
thousand  years  ago :  ancient  landmarks 
indicate  that  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able elevation  of  the  delta,  nor  of  the 
bed,  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  since 
levees  began  to  be  built  on  its  banks. 

Both  of  those  great  rivers  have  peri- 
odical overflows,  yet  not  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  Tlie  waters  of  the 
Kile  have  nearly  subsided  when  those 
of  the  Mississippi  begin  to  rise.  What 
in  Egypt  is  always  hailed  as  the  great- 
est of  blessings,  bringing  plenty  and 
gladness  in  the  land,  is  regarded  in 
Louisiana  as  the  worst  of  calamities. 
In  Egjrpt,  herculean  eflforts  are  made 
to  disseminate  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Nile  over  the  surface  of  the  country :  in 
Louisiana,  Mississipi)i,  and  Arkansas, 
still  greater  efforts  are  put  forth  to  re- 
strain the  turbid  and  angry  floods  with- 
in the  natural  banks  of  the  river. 

Along  the  Lower  Mississippi,  man  has 
to  combat  with  water ;  along  the  Nile, 
with  sand.  In  Egypt,  this  conflict  was 
typified  by  the  never-ending  contest  of 


Typhon  and  Osiris.  Osiris  represented 
the  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  the  prodoct 
of  the  Nile ;  Typhon,  the  encroachiDg 
desert,  as  solitary  and  incomprehensible 
as  the  ocean  itself— the  desert,  whose 
storms  and  waves  of  shifting  sand,  re- 
specting only  the  places  they  cannot 
reach,  have  destroyed  caravans  and 
armies,  depopulated  immense  regions, 
and  turned  the  coarse  of  mighty  rivers. 
The  old  civilization  of  Egypt,  the  giant 
Antaeus  of  mythology,  who  could  not 
be  vanquished  so  long  as  his  foot 
touched  the  solid,  fertile  eftrth,  inter- 
posed enormous  artificial  obstacles  to 
the  advances  and  inroads  of  the  desert. 
Count  de  Persigny  wrote  a  book,  during 
his  political  imprisonment,  to  prove  that 
the  pyramids  were  built  as  barriers  to 
protect  the  alluvial  land  of  the  Wle 
from  the  encroaching  sand  of  the  desert. 

The  lotus-eating  tourist  of  the  Nile 
fioats  dreamily  along  the  river,  between 
quaint  villages  and  -graceful  palm-trees, 
past  Cairo,  past  the  pyramids,  past  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities,  past  the  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  Luxor  and  Thebes.  The 
monotony  of  the  desert  is  broken  by 
the  gloomy  hills  of  sunburnt  rocks,  and 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  that 
fringes  the  river-banks.  Should  he 
push  his  explorations  further  up,  he 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  barbarous 
negro-tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  he  may 
surprise  troops  of  giraffes,  and  ele- 
phants, and  rhinoceroses,  in  their  native 
forests  and  jungles ;  he  may  encounter 
huge  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  fioun- 
dering  in  the  river. 

How  different  the  objects  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  up  the 
Mississippi  I  In  the  conflict  between 
earth  and  water,  between  land  and  sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river— a  conflict 
which,  geologists  say,  has  been  waged 
ceaselessly  myriads  of  years,  and  in 
which,  fh)m  the  aid  of  the  mighty 
river,  the  land  hjis  been  victorious, — a 
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narrow  strip  of  territory  has  been 
BsIjcJ^  like  a  wedge,  inUi  the  Gulf. 
cat  and  air— heat,  in  the  worm  water 
"©f  the  Gtilf-streiun,  that  eweepa  along 
to  the  eastward,  only  a  dozen  miles 
from  iM  mouth  of  the  river^  an*i  in  a 
thuU34indfold  greater  Tolume ;  aiFj  in 
the  month-long  trade-winds^  and  In  the 
Tiblc  hurricanes  that  occasionally 
at  the  Gulf-coast— hare  also  taken 
in  this  titanic  combat.  Yet^  the 
nenta  bear  a  divided  empire.  Far 
tit  at  sea,  the  waters  are  white  and  tur- 
bid with  the  washings  from  distant 
hin«s,  and  with  the  solutions  of  the 
nKka  of  ages.  Half  the  length  of  n 
ship  often  separates  this  fresh  and  tur- 
bid wutrr  of  the  river  from  the  clear, 
bUic,  nalt-wftter  of  the  Gulf. 

The  land  that  firat  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyager— if,  indeed,  a  few 
••mud-lumps,*^  a  few  almost  floatmg 
islands,  and  a  *'  trembling  prairie,"  into 
hieh  one  would  sink  as  into  quick- 
ad*  can  be  called  land— is  scarcely 
ileed  ab*>ve  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  the  ship  approaches  this  muddy 
promontory,  this  cabo  de  hd/f^  this  tftp 
ix^u^tiT,  of  the  old  Spanish  and  French 
navigntors,  during  the  fogs  of  the  early 
spring,  and  crosses  the  bar,  the  entrance 
to  the  New  World  through  this  dismal 
portal  of  the  Southwest  Pa^s  is  gloomy 
beyond  description,  and  unlike  every 
tiling  else  on  the  earth.  The  outward 
tide  sweeps  along  the  trunks  of  great 
trees,  twisted  perhaps  fVom  the  far-off 
dopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  l>e 
nded  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  of  dis- 
_  at  Norway,  or  Iceland,  or,  it  may  be,  ' 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  float  into  the  Saragossa  Bea» 

Should  the  voyager  be  detiiined  on 
the  bar,  as  vessels  are  eometimes  dc- 
taineil  for  days  and  weeks  in  succession, 
he  wlU  probably  have  an  opportunity 
to  witness  a  strange  upheaval  of  the 
Rirth,  alongside  the  ship ;  to  see  small 
islands  of  bluish  clay  suddenly  emerge 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  where  the  lead  showed,  a  few  hours 
ITTOvioualy,  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  of 
water,  and  from  the  same  causes  that 
may  haye  throwB  up  Alps  and  Andes. 


These  are  the  famous  mud-lumpM  of  the. 
Mississippi,  the  evil  genii  of  the  Passes, 
and  the  dread  of  navigators.  They  are 
at  first  conical,  and,  like  miniature  vol- 
canoes, have  craters  at  the  top,  from 
which  flows  muddy  water,  much  salter 
and  heavier  than  that  of  the  Gulf.  In- 
flammable gases,  and  even  petroleum- 
oil,  are  said  also  sometimes  to  escape 
from  them.  These  craters  have  firm 
walISi  and  have  frequently  been  sounded 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  They  are 
apt  to  break  out  at  different  points  of 
the  island-mass,  giving  it  a  tumulated 
appearance. 

Mud-iumpg^  or  more  properly  mud- 
volcanoes,  have  been  known  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  twenty- five  feet,  and  to 
become  sevenil  hundred  feet  in  ctR'um- 
ference.  The  pilot  will  tell  you  of  ship- 
wrecked and  sunken  vessels  suddenly 
raised  high  and  dry,  of  lost  anchors 
brought  to  the  surface,  by  this  remark- 
able agency ;  which  appears  also  to  play 
an  important  part  in  accelerating  the 
projection  of  the  Passes  of  the  Miasis- 
eippi  seaward, 

"  Hio  earth  hath  ImlnblrE  ha  the  ocean  hiilh^ 
AilA  those  Are  of  them." 

On  the  northeast  Pass  is  the  old 
Balize ;  on  the  Southwest  Pass,  the  one 
now  principally  usied,  is  Pilot  Town,  a 
cluster  of  houses  stilted  high  above  the 
tide,  inhabited  by  sailors  and  pilots, 
and  resembling  Venice  only  in  having 
streets  of  water.  At  some  point,  like 
the  head  or  divergence  of  the  Passes, 
probably  not  far  from  the  locality  of 
Fort  Jackson,  La  Salle,  having  explored 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  erected  a  column  with  a  cross, 
and  to  the  column  affixed  the  arms  of 
Francr,  with  the  inscription,  **  L^uU  U 
Grand^  Ihi  de  Prance  et  d^f  Katarrf^  re- 
gne  ;  Ic  ftfuviime  Am!^  1082  ;  and  then, 
after  a  solemn  Te  Dexun^  took  possesak^n 
of  all  the  flood-lands  drained  by  the 
mighty  river,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

As  the  steamer  ploughs  her  way  up  the 
turbid  flood,  here  and  there  a  shrub,  and 
finally,  as  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently 
solid  to  bear  them  up,  clumps  and 
tangled  thickets  of  trees,  begin  to  make 
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their  appearance  above  the  reeds  and 
tall  marsh-grass.  The  gloomy  surround- 
ings remind  one  of  the  pictures  of 
those  old  chaotic  times,  when  the  earth 
first  began  to  emerge  from  the  sea. 
The  alligators,  rolling  sluggishly  from 
the  drift-logs  lodged  along  the  shore, 
and  the  gleam  of  a  ferocious  lepidosteus, 
leaping  out  of  the  water,  with  bird-like 
swiftness,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  carry 
one^s  thoughts  back  to  the  early  geologi- 
cal periods.  One  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
much  surprised  to  behold  a  bepaddled 
ichthyosaurus  floundering  in  the  river ; 
to  see  a  monstrous  plcdiosaurus  sport- 
ing on  its  surface ;  to  hear  a  colossal 
iguanodon  crashing,  with  heavy  tramp, 
through  yon  cypress-brake ;  or  to  have 
the  air  darkened  by  a  dragon  of  a 
pterodactyl  floating  on  leathern  wings, 
like  a  great  vampire,  with  its  head  and 
jaws  of  a  crocodile,  the  neck  of  a  bird, 
and  the  tail  of  a  mammal.  Tliis  is  just 
the  place  to  breed  reptilian  monsters : 

**  Drcndftil  boofits,  that,  when  they  drew  to  honde, 
Half  f  }'ixip:  and  half  floating,  in  their  haste, 

Did  with  their  largcncsse  measure  o*cr  much  lande, 
And  made  wide  shadow  under  bulksome  waist, 

As  mountain  doth  the  valley  orcrcaste ; 
And  trailing  sciily  tails  did  rcnr  afore 

Bodies  all  monstrous,  horrible,  aud  vastc." 

But  here  is  a  floating  trifle  that  will 
carry  imagination  as  far  into  the  dim 
future.  Mark,  from  your  seat  on  deck, 
that  drift-log  which  the  surging  wave 
in  the  steamsliix)^s  wake  has  fastened 
into  the  mud  of  that  almost  floating 
island.  Its  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk 
shows  us  how  bravely  and  stubbornly  it 
fought  for  life  on  some  beetling  crag  of 
the  Alleghany  or  Yellowstone.  Its  twist- 
ed and  contorted  roots  even  hold,  in 
their  firm  embrace,  a  fragment  of  the 
rock  upon  which  it  grew — a  talisman 
that,  myriads  of  years  hence,  may  tell 
some  wondering  geologist  the  locality 
whence  it  came.  Vegetable  matter  from 
these  dank  lagoons  will  accumulate 
around  and  bury  the  solitary  trunk, 
with,  perhaps,  the  skeleton  of  one  of 
those  fierce  ganoid  fishes,  whose  order 
is  now  well-nigh  worn  out  in  creation. 
The  floating  island  will  in  time  become 
a  "trembling  prairie"— a  marsh — a  bed 
of  peat — a  bed  of  lignite.     Let  ages 


after  ages  pass  away,  and  the  pressure 
of  superincumbent  strata  will  convert 
the  lignite-bed  into  a  layer  of  coaL 
And  as  this  is  being  excavated  by  some 
as  yet  undiscovered  power,  that  shall 
supply  the  place  of  steam,  some  geolo- 
gist, of  perhaps  the  Ten  Thousandth 
century,  may  deign  to  notice  the  fossil- 
tree  and  the  petrified  fish,  or  even  dream 
and  speculate  over  them,  as  we  now 
dream  and  speculate  over  the  first,  stony 
leaves  in  the  book  of  creation. 

The  bayous  and  draining-canab  in 
the  rear  of  the  rice-lands  swarm  with 
the  choicest  fishes  of  the  Gulf.  On  the 
sandy  beaches  and  bosky  dunes  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  the  "  dagos  "  hunt 
great  turtles,  like  those  of  Cuba.  On 
the  Qulf-shore  are  inmienso  beds  of  oys- 
ters, and  near  them  still  more  enormous 
shell-banks,  containing  millions  upon 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  the  dead,  bi- 
valvular  gnathodon.  Hundreds  of  alli- 
gators may  be  seen,  any  summer-day, 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  rolling 
lazily  into  the  water  at  one's  approach. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  the 
habits  of  this  monster  saurian  be  studied 
to  better  advantage, — its  fear  of  man ; 
its  mortal  dread,  when  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises dashes  through  the  water;  its 
curious  night-journeys  on  the  land ;  the 
ease  with  which  one  can  call  it  to  the 
surface,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  a  dog, 
or  the  squeal  of  a  pig ;  the  little  mound- 
like elevation  of  clay,  in  which  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs,  in  successive 
layers,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  its  bellow,  heard  most  frequently 
in  dark  and  stormy  nights;  its  skin, 
impervious,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  a 
musket-ball ;  the  tremendous  stroke  of 
its  tail,  in  the  direction  of  its  huge 
mouth ;  the  upward  movement  of  its 
upper  jaw ;  its  slow  growth,  and  the 
great  age  to  which  it  lives,  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  three  hundred  years.  La 
Salle  and  his  companions  subsisted,  for 
a  time,  on  alligator-steaks  and  potatoes. 
Its  hollow  tooth  makes  a  good  powder- 
charger  ;  and  its  skin  is  prized  by  tan- 
ners. One  could  locate  lots  in  Plaque- 
mine  Parish,  with  enough  alligator- 
spinea,  for  raila,  to  fence  them. 
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During  the  higli  water  of  spring  aad 
early  summer,  this  narrow  strip  of  allu- 
vium filla  with  water  like  a  sponge. 
Every  acre  of  cultivated  laud  baa  then 
to  be  dniined,  with  ditches  runniug  up 
almost  to  the  levee  on  the  river-bank, 
Jind  into  which  the  salt-water  creepa  at 
hijfh  tide.  Yet  these  ditcher  would  not 
suffice  to  drain  off  the  fresh  water,  »ere 
they  not  aided  by  myriaila  upon  myr- 
iads of  land-crabs,  or  **  fiddlers/'  as  they 
arc  c*)inmonly  called,  that  everywhere 
bore  into  the  soH^  and  honeycomb  it 
with  innumerable  chambers  and  pas- 
SBgee,  At  times,  the  margins  of  these 
diiebeS)  aa  also  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  literally  covered  with  theae  curioua 
creattircs,  that,  without  turning  round, 
run  in  every  direction^  almost  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk.  They  are  armed  with 
a  fonniiJable  single  claw^  nearly  as  long 
a»  the  rest  of  the  body,  sometimes  on 
the  right  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
left,  which  they  open  and  raise  aloft 
when  alarmed^  BiJ  a  frightened  stag 
throws  up  his  antlera.     When  they  can 

longer  bore  down  to  the  water,  they 
the  fields  for  the  swamp,  or  the 
in  of  the  river. 

lu  these  bayong,  but  most  abundantly 
io  the  Mississippi,  may  be  Been  the  gar- 
pike,  the  lepidosteus  of  naturftlista,  now 
found  only  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
North  America^  and  saved^  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  amid  the  wreck  of  genera  and 
species,  to  serve  ns  a  key  to  unlock  the 
marvels  of  the  ichthyolotrj'  of  those  re- 
mote periods  of  geologic  history  ap- 
propriated to  the  dynasty  of  the  fish." 
Half  fij^h  and  half  reptile,  its  wonderful 
coat-of-mail,  covering  the  entire  body 
with  enamelled  bony  plates,  from  which 
a  steel  will  strike  fire,  as  from  flint,  fit- 
Uid  it  for  existence  in  bodies  of  water 
dashed  about  by  conflicting  tempests, 
and  convulsed  by  sudden  upheavals  of 
the  earth.  The  gar-pike  ha^  two  rows 
of  teeth^-one  of  a  fish  and  one  of  a 
reptile — and  an  air-bladder,  that  almost 
aerves  for  a  lung,  and  enables  it  to  Uve 
out  of  the  water  longer  than  any  other 
fish,  llo  IB,  as  they  described  him  to 
Lyell,  **a  happy  fellow,  and  beats  all 
crcdtloQ ;  he  can  hurt  every  thing,  and 
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nothing  can  hurt  him.^*  He  works  hia 
head  sideways  and  upwards,  like  a 
saurian;  his  enormous  strength  and 
swiftness  are  8uri)as8ed  only  by  his  fe- 
rocity ;  he  not  only  lorda  it  over  the 
finny  tribes  of  the  Mis*iisaippi,  but  even 
attacks  the  mule  and  the  ox  when  they 
step  into  it  to  drink,  and  can  hardly  bo 
torn  from  his  hold. 

Thirty-five  miles  from  the  bar  of 
Southwest  Pass  arc  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip*  A  canal,  twelve  miles  below 
the  fort?*,  used  for  bringing  oysters  from 
the  Gulf'Shore,  was  suddenly  enlarged, 
a  few  years  ago,  into  the  wide  outlet 
known  as  '*  The  Junip,^*  a  famous  ren- 
dezvous of  water- fowl,  and  loved  by 
sportsmen.  A  little  steamer  often  car- 
ries a  thousand  pair  of  ducks  per  w^eek 
from  **  The  Jump  '^  to  the  New  Orleans 
market. 

Between  the  forts  and  Point  a-la- 
Hache,  so  named  from  the  tradition 
that  some  luckless  wight  there  dropped 
his  axe  into  the  river,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  left,  are  lined  with  orange- 
groves,  where  in  the  early  spring  the  air 
is  laden  with  their  delicious  fragruncc, 
and  one  can  see  the  commingled  blos- 
soms, evergreen  leaves,  and  golden  fruit 
From  the  hurricane-deck  of  the  steamer 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  are  still  plainly 
to  be  discovered,  a  few  miles  distant  on 
either  hand.  Back  of  the  orimgcgroves, 
or  the  narrow  atrip  of  forest  fronting  on 
the  river,  are  the  rice-lands,  irrigated 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  protected  by 
slight  levees  from  the  salt-water  of  the 
marshes  and  "  trembling  prairies  "  be- 
yond. The  rice  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  rude  way  as  along  the  Nile.  They 
cut  it  with  sickles  instead  of  reapers, 
thresh  it  out  on  hatterieSy  or  thresliiog- 
floors,  in  the  open  air,  and  wait  for  a 
windy  day  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  chafF.  The  prairie  and  marsh  lauds 
are  covered  with  tall  reeds,  and  are  cut 
up  into  innumerable  islands. 

The  arable  land  on  cither  »^ide  is  no- 
where more  than  a  mile  in  width.  But 
this  narrow  shelf  of  soil  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  teems  with  life.  The 
banana  flourishes,  and  the  date-palm ; 
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the  elements  of  eartb  and  water,  wlioae 
ctory  has  alternated.     The  trunks  of 
at  trees^  Tdth  roots  and  branched 
"tottre,  bare  bcscn  left  BOBpcnded  here 
WRf^  Ihcne  in  fantastic  positions  by  the 
v  iters,  juBt  aa  huge  boulders 

at  mes  found  poised  as  by  the 

handa  of  giants.  Here  and  there  also 
tho  bauk  haa  caved  iuy  to  the  extent 
perhaps  of  acres  of  land ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  sure  to  be 
found  a  deposit  of  sediment,  or  a  lat- 
turt. ;  and  nature^  as  if  in  haste  to  con* 
ceiU  the  slimy  deformity,  covers  it  speed- 
ily with  a  growth  of  cotton-woods,  so 
thick  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  between 
them. 
At  high  water,  however,  the  whole 
pect  of  the  country  is  changed.  One 
in  then  look  down  from  tbe  steamboat- 
dock  upon  the  adjacent  fields.  The 
ItJTce,  in  places  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
icet  liighf  confines  the  turbid  and  foam- 
ing fiood  to  the  rivcr-channeU  Instead 
of  the  slow  current  at  low  water,  the 
great  river  now  rushes  towards  the  sea 
with  almost  the  velocity  of  a  torrent. 
It  is  thick  and  muddy  with  sedimeut. 
Enormous  quantities  of  driftwood  arc 
cliBwn  into  the  swiftest  part  of  the 
current^  in  a  continuous  line  Uiat  twists 
and  writhes  in  the  tortuous  channel,  like 
a  great  black  serpe^ntf  or  is  day  after 
day  whirled  round  in  vast  eddies,  as  at 
Port  Hudson.  Many  a  Federrf  soldier, 
who  stood  guard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  remember  the  grim 
pmrcsaiona  of  mighty  forest-trees,  with 
rootd  and  branches  high  in  air,  that 
glided  past,  like  spectral  fleets,  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  the  night  The 
gleam  of  a  white  pelican  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  distance ;  herons  and  cranes, 
IHght^ned  by  the  splash  of  the  steam- 
boat, betake  themselves  to  the  sedgy 
maiahea;  or  an  al%ator  rolls  lazily 
from  the  log  on  which  it  slumbered. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Red  Biver,  the 
traveller  leaves  behind  the  civilization 
and  busy  life  inspired  by  the  proximity 
of  New  Orleans.  Vast  forests  now  in- 
tervene, with  here  and  there  a  strag- 
gling town  or  settlement  on  the  river* 
bank.    The  monotony  u  broken  by  the 


aight  of  enormous  flat-boats  and  rafts 
floating  down  lazily  with  tho  current. 
An  occasional  column  of  black  smoke 
rising  high  above  the  trees,  in  the  dis* 
tancc,  inclicates  the  presence  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  but,  so  crooked  is  the  river,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
above  or  below.  In  conacqueoce  of  the 
great  bends,  approaching  boats  are 
sometimes  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, in  parallel  lines,  or  are  diverging, 
and  running  firom  each  other.  The 
steamboat  stops  now  and  then  to  land 
perhaps  a  single  passenger,  or,  at  long 
intervals,  at  a  woodyard,  where  some 
squatter  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune.  With  the  exception  of  Mem- 
phis, Natchez,  Vicksburg,  a  few  unim- 
portant villages,  and  the  solitary  plan- 
tations scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  river,  the  vast  region  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  Cairo  is  a  wil- 
derness. 

AVjovc  Cairo  the  travcOer  begins  to 
feel  the  flrst  pulses  of  that  wonderful 
life  which  is  throbbing  throughout  the 
grent  West,  Tliere  are  vast  prairies 
waving  with  fields  of  grain,  and  dotted 
with  mounds  built  perhaps  before  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  alone  surpass  in  siJEe 
tho  largest  rivers  of  Europe;  lofty 
mountains;  broad  plains,  over  which 
roam  tribes  of  red-men  and  herds  of 
buffaloes ;  and  cities  that  have  grown 
like  the  creations  of  magic. 

As  one  steams  up  the  Missiaeippi,  day 
after  day,  and  closely  observes  the  pas- 
sengers on  board,  he  cannot  fail  to  soe 
that  somewhat  of  the  vastncss,  of  the 
variety,  of  the  newness,  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surroundings,  has  impressed  it- 
self upon  their  thoughts,  conversation, 
and  manners.  Men  who  make  these 
immenso  journeys,  who  travel  on  these 
mighty  rivers,  whose  eyes  survey  these 
forests  and  prairies  bcnindiesa  as  the 
dome  gf  tho  sky,  whose  every-day  talk 
Is  of  growing  cities,  of  lines  of  railroads 
Btretching  (torn  river  to  sea,  ot  grand 
enterprises  that,  in  tho  Old  World,  would 
daunt  even  kings,  learn  nnconsciously 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  in  a  manner 
that  seems  giganteaque,  If  not  vauuting 
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and  presumptuous,  to  people  used  to 
smaller  things  and  to  more  diminutiYe 
standards. 

A  city-gate  in  Damascus,  a  bazaar  in 
Stamboul,  a  cafe  in  Paris,  Broadway  in 
Kew  York,  are  not  better  places  to 
study  human  nature  than  the  deck  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat.  There  meet  the 
polished  man  of  the  city  and  the  back- 
woodsman, the  New  Orleans  factor  from 
his  cotton  samples  and  the  Texan  herds- 
man from  his  lasso,  the  western  trapper 
and  the  New  England  spinner,  the 
Southern  planter  and  the  Northern  far- 
mer, the  freedman  and  the  once  slayo- 
crat,  white  men,  black  men,  red  men, 
yellow  men,  men  of  various  national- 
ities, of  numerous  languages,  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  religions,  of  avery  political 
party,  and  representing  all  the  material 
interests  associated  with  this  great  river, 
— all,  in  fine,  who  are  drawn  by  business 
or  by  pleasure  into  this  mighty  stream 
of  travel  and  traffic. 

Tlie  bends,  the  bluffs,  the  islands,  the 
floods,  the  green  cliffs  of  verdure  rising, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  out  of  the  water, 
between  which  the  steamboat  winds  her 
way  through  the  wilderness  when  the 
inundations  cover  the  river-banks,  the 
suppressed  and  sullen  roar,  as  of  the 
far-sounding  sea,  with  which  the  waters 
fall  away  into  the  swamps,  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  sunlight,  the  glorious  even- 
ings, whose  golden  and  purple  splendors 
rival  the  soft  skies  of  Italy,  yon  forts 
and  earthworks  now  abandoned,  those 
solitary  chimneys,  those  deserted  plan- 
tations and  bosky  fields — the  war,  re- 
construction, Union — such  are  the  topics 
of  conversation,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
some  way  linked  with  the  existence  of 
the  great  Mississippi.  The  chutesj  the 
land-slides,  the  booming  torrents,  the 
whirling  eddies,  the  roaring  crevasses, 
the  snags,  the  sawyers,  the  bars,  the 
"  tow-heads,"  the  wreck-heaps,  the  very 
names  applied  to  dangerous  poiiits  of 
navigation,  as  the  Devil's  Elbow,  the 
Devil's  Race-course,  the  frequent  ex- 
plosions, the  terrible  disasters, — all 
these  supply  additional  themes  of  con- 
yersation,  and  attest  how  deeply  the 
phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  have  af- 


fected the  ImaginationB  and  influenced 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

There  is  something  overpowering  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  MississippL  It 
drains  a  territory  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  about 
one  third  of  the  Republic,  including 
Alaska,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  With  an  average 
high- water  width,  below  Cairo,  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
an  average  depth,  also  at  high  water, 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the 
Mississippi  pours  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
This  is  the  average,  amounting  in  a 
year  to  nineteen  and  a  half  trillion 
cubic  feet.  The  quantity,  hov^ver, 
varies  enormously  in  different  years.  In 
1889  and  1855,  it  was  twenty-nine 
trillions  (29,000,000,000,000).  Yet  this 
enormous  quantity  of  water  is  only  one 
quarter  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  sediment  held  in  the  Mississippi 
is  to  the  weight  of  its  water  as  one  to 
fifteen  hundred,  to  its  volume  as  one  to 
twenty-nine  hundred.  In  an  ordinary 
year,  the  sedimentary  matter,  transport- 
ed in  a  state  of  suspension  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounts  to  eight 
hundred  twelve  and  a  half  trillion 
pounds,  enough,  when  deposited,  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  forty-one  square 
miles  of  sea-bottom  a  single  foot. 
Besides  this  earthy  matter  held  in 
suspension,  the  Mississippi  pushes  along 
on  its  bottom  into  the  Gulf,  sand  and 
gravel  enough  to  cover,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  a  square  mile  with  a  deposit 
twenty -seven  feet  deep.  The  total 
contribution  from  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
— the  tribute  of  the  land  to  the  sea — 
would  amount  therefore,  every  year,  to 
a  prism  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  one  square 
mile.* 

Very  remarkable,  not  to  say  paradox- 
ical, are  some  of  the  physical  character- 


*  General  Humphrey's  "Bcport  on  the  PbyiioB 
and  HydnralloB  of  iho  MiMisdppi  Birer.** 
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istics  of  the  Misai&sippL  Its  a?entge 
tvidtU  between  Cairo  and  tlie  ArkaDsas, 
at  liigli  water,  is  four  tbouaand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  between 
Bajoa  La  Fourche  and  the  PaBseSi 
eereral  hundred  miles  below,  it  is  two 
thousand  feet  Icsa.  From  bank  to  bank, 
up  at  island  Ko.  76,  ia  seven  tbousand 
eig^ht  hundred  feet ;  at  a  point  bctw^-en 
Bonnet  Carrti  and  Kew  Orleans,  the 
river  has  a  width  of  but  nineteen 
hundred  feet,  and  at  low  water,  only 
BIX  teen  hnncbed  and  fifty.  At  Vicks- 
burg  the  river  riaes,  dtiring  the  spring* 
flooda,  some  forty  feet  ahove  low-water 
mark;  at  Katchez,  in  1851,  the  varia- 
tion was  fifty-one  feet ;  at  New  Orleans 
the  difiereiu-e  between  the  high  and 
low  etaju:ca  of  water  is  rarely  more  than 
a  dogen  feet.  Durincr  the  lowesst  stage  of 
the  Mbsisi-Ippi  large  ships  experience 
but  little  difficulty  in  crossing  the  bar 
of  Si:>uthwe-"*t  Pass ;  during  the  highest 
Bt^ge  of  the  river  the  same  ships  can 
hardly  be  got  over.  Below  the  mouth 
of  lied  River,  lai/ous  run  out  of  the  Mi»- 
dasippi  instea^l  of  rivera  running  into  it. 
In  the  delta  the  Mississippi  does  not  run 
in  an  ordinary  channel  between  hilla, 
but  partially  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  of 
its  own  formation.  Although  the 
eource  of  the  Upper  ^li-isissippi  ia  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  must  bo 
about  two  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth  than  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
thereby  causing  the  water  to  run  up- 
hill. The  great  basin  of  the  ^lississippi 
ia  concave  to  the  sky.  Its  rivers  are 
convergent ;  the  tendency  conscrpicntly 
jA  to  cousolidution,  to  union  ;  wbile  the 
cetitrU  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
bdng  convex  to  the  aky,  their  rivers 
diverge,  and  tend  to  diffusion,  to  variety. 
The  largest  river  in  North  America,  the 
Misslflsippi  was  the  latest  in  formation  ; 
yet  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
flow  from  one  of  the  oldest  geological 
regions  in  the  world,  and  the  sauriana 
and  ganoids  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
belong  to  remot^a  geological  ages.  Ex- 
cept the  depression  of  the  earth's 
mirfactj  at  New  Madrid,  caused  by  the 
c«uthquakc  of  1811,  the  lulls  of  Belle 


Isle,  Petite  Anse,  C6t6  Blanche,  Grande 
Cote,  and  the  mud-volcanoea  at  the 
Passes,  there  is  but  little  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  along  the  MissidsippL 
The  formation  of  the  great  alluvion 
resulted  from  no  sudden  freak  or  con- 
vulsion, from  no  rude,  titanic  shock, 
but  from  "  the  slow,  sweet  toil  of 
Nature."  De  Soto,  in  quest  of  gold  and 
slaves  (he  carried  with  him  fetters  and 
bloodhounds,  and  shot  without  mercy 
the  natives  who  attempted  to  resis^t  or 
escape),  and  in  which  "  he  found  noth- 
ing so  remarkable  as  the  place  of  his 
burial,"  discovered  the  Mi99is9ij)pi  near 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  wad  explored,  and  in  the 
main  settled  from  above  instead  of 
below,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  great 
rivers.  Its  possession  was  the  c^use  of 
the  first  alienation  between  the  NorMi 
and  the  South ;  it  is  destined  herL-itU^r 
to  be  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  sections  of  country. 

With  all  its  disasters,  its  floods  and 
inundfttion&,  the  Jlisaissippi  is  the 
parent  of  incalculable  good,  of  multi- 
form blessings  that  seem  incidental  and 
supplementary  to  its  puq>ose  of  drain- 
ing one  third  of  our  territory,  and  frir* 
nishing  twenty  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation.  Where  the  sea  once  held 
dominion  the  Mississippi  has  formed 
the  richest  delta  in  the  world,  reaching 
from  the  Passes  all  the  way  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  and  from  the  Tech© 
across  to  Luke  Pontchartrain — a  terri- 
tory of  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
square  miles.  Above  this,  and  ages 
upon  ages  earlier  in  the  history  of  the 
worlil,  it  rescued  also  from  the  sea  the 
great  alluvial  plahi  that  reaches  from 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  where  the 
Mississippi  broke  through  the  Ozach 
Hills  above  Cairo,  and,  varying  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  encloses 
about  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  fattest  alluvion.  These 
bottom-lands  need,  now,  no  manure,  no 
fertilizing  agents,  but  when,  by  and  by, 
the  soil  shall  begin  to  lose  its  strength, 
the  farmers,  instead  of  importing  lK>nf> 
dust,  and  guano  from  the  South  Sea, 
will  leara  to  ub©,  as  they  do  in  Egypt, 
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the  rich,  fat,  Blimy  ooze  which  the  river 
deposits  wherever  you  permit  its  waters 
to  stand.  They  will  also  learn  how  to 
arrest  the  solid  miles  of  earth  that  are 
now  swept  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and 
with  them,  by  the  river's  aid,  raise  the 
level  of  their  lands,  fill  np  their  swamps, 
and  rescue  whole  districts  from  malarias, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  alligator 
and  water-fowl,  just  as  already  the 
**poor  whites"  along  the  Mississippi 
catch  its  drift-trees  for  firewood,  steam- 
boat-fuel, and  saw-logs. 

New  Orleans  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
great  West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
payable  in  annual  instalments,  not  in 
the  com  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Ne- 
braska, the  gold  of  Colorado,  but  in  the 
mud-banh^  or  latture^  in  front  of  the  city, 
which,  since  the  great  suit  with  Edward 
Livingston  for  its  possession,  has  netted 
her  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  that, 
a  steamboat  can  land  anywhere  along 
the  Lower  Mississippi ;  the  innumerable 
bayous  of  the  delta  cover  it  with  a  net- 
work of  navigable  streams.  Aside  from 
the  common  blessings  of  earth  and 
water,  the  planter  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  cannot  complain  of  its 
bounties.  He  might  almost  say,  that 
the  Father  of  "Waters  builds  a  wLarf  in 
front  of  his  plantation,  and  digs  a  canal 
in  its  rear,  furnishes  a  wood-pile  before 
his  house,  and  supplies  a  "heap  of 
manure." 

Mark  what  grand  results  sometimes 
spring  from  the  most  insignificant 
causes. 

Would  you  believe  that  a  particular 
slope  in  Dakota  could  alter  the  climate 
of  New  Orleans?  that  a  ridge  fti 
Alabama,  a  line  of  low  hills  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  could  materially 
affect  the  dynamics  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
that  a  bend  of  the  Yellowstone  could, 
by  any  possibility,  become  an  element 
of  political  economy  in  Louisiana,  mod- 
ifying the  health  of  her  people,  and 
affecting  her  labor  ?  Yet  these  are  facts. 

The  inclines  and  sloping  planes  that 
make  up  the  great  concave  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  are  so  disposed  by  the 
Almighty  Hand,  that  the  rains  and 
melted  snows  poured  down  from  them 


do  not  reach  the  Lower  Mississippi  at 
the  same  time,  but  usually  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  successive  floods,  the 
effect  of  the  last  of  which  is,  often,  not 
entirely  lost  before  the  autumnal  rains 
again  swell  the  rivers.  The  Bed,  the 
Arkansas,  and  White  Rivers,  first  pour 
out  their  muddy  contributions;  then, 
the  clear  Ohio;  then,  the  transparent 
Upper  Mississippi ;  and  last  of  all,  the 
turbid  and  majestic  Missouri. 

But  suppose  great  inundating  waves 
to  rush  into  the  Mississippi,  all  at  once, 
from  the  Red  and  the  Arkansas,  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberlaad,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  from  the  Ohio  asd  the 
Missouri :  the  levees  of  Louisiana  could 
not  withstand  the  overwhelming  floods ; 
the  Lower  Mississippi  would  become, 
what  it  is  indeed  too  often,  an  inland 
sea.  How  slight  a  change  it  would 
require  in  the  beds  of  the  Ohio  and 
Tennessee  to  send  their  waters  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Alabama  1 
How  slight  an  elevation  of  the  earth, 
also,  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  Gulf  through  Texas  I  Either  of 
which  would  completely  change  the 
physics  and  dynamics  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

As  it  is,  the  grand  d<tour  of  the 
Tennessee,  from  northern  Alabama  to 
southern  Illinois,  retards  the  floods  from 
the  southwestern  Alleglianies  until  those 
from  the  southeastern  spurs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  reached  the  sea. 
That  still  grander  detour  of  the  main 
Missouri,  by  which  it  is  made  to  run 
first  northward,  then  sweep  eastward, 
and  lastly,  with  another  magnificent 
cmre,  fiow  away  in  a  southeastern 
direction  to  the  Mississippi,  by  a  route 
some  two  thousand  miles  longer  than 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  St.  Louis,  keeps 
back  the  mighty  floods  of  the  Missouri 
until  the  Ohio  and  the  Upper  Mississippi 
have  exhausted  their  strength. 

When  all  the  other  great  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  have  spent  their  force — 
when  spring  and  its  rains  are  past,  and 
the  summer-sun  blazes  with  intolerable 
heat — when  water  is  wanted  to  float 
steamboats,  barges,  and  flatboats,  for 
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eraporatioi]^  for  rain  and  dew — wUen 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is 
frboui  to  fail,  and  the  barvesta  are  in 
peril,— more  than  twelve  hundred  miled 
of  rivers  and  melted  snows  have  been 

jumulating  in  this  grand  northern 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Uppej 
lliBsonn,  At  laat  the  northernmoat 
point  is  unlocked  by  the  heat  of  the 
jAvuncing  BMiiy  and  then  corner  down, 
IMtlLaps  in  May,  oftener  in  June,  and 
gometimca  in  Juty^  but  always  at  lea^t 
forty  days  later  than  if  by  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  or  the  Kaosas,  the  "Juno 
of  the  Missouri)  *'  a  name  of 
idcur,  of  joy^  of  activity,  of  wealth, 
to  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
ffSrUiah  line  of  the  northwest,'^ 

As  yon  steam  up  the  Lower  Miaais- 
ftippi,  you  would  say  that  these  bottom- 
landj9  and  swamps,  thoae  dank  and 
bo&ky  fields,  were  the  very  home  of 
malaria,  the  rendezvous  of  miasmas, 
Toa  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  But 
for  epidemicSf  which  it  is  by  no  means 
impofiaible  to  avoid,  Kew  Orleans  is  as 
healthy  as  Boston^  Louisiana  as  healthy 
aa  Mttaaachusetta.  Dip  up  a  glass  of 
water  from  this  turbid  Mississippi  in 
the  month  of  June,  sometimes  far  into 
the  month  of  July — it  will  be  cool  and 
pcfr^'s^hing ;  it  was  iced  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Dakota. 

The  Mississippi  acts,  in  (act,  as  a  great 
refrigerating  tnbe  laid  directly  through 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  evapora- 
tion from  these  cold  mountain-floods^  as 
they  sweep  through  Louisiana,  cools  the 
air  and  sets  it  in  motion.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  and 
that  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  only  five 
mOcd  distant,  sometimes  differ  several 
d^rees.  Hence  the  cool  morning  and 
evening  breezes  of  this  delicious  climate. 
When  the  planters  of  Georgia  and  Bouth 
Carolina  are  obliged  to  betake  them- 
ftelves  from  the  sickly  rivers  to  the  sea- 
eoiust  or  to  the  mountains,  the  Creole, 
the  Miflsissippian,  the  Texan,  repair  to 
the  cool,  Bhady  banks  of  the  Miflsissippi. 
No  sugar  or  cotton  planter  vrithin  sight 
of  the  river  ever  thinks,  in  ordinary 
ecAacmSi  of  going  elsewhere  for  health. 


The  Creoles  of  Louisiana  say  that  they 
experience,  in  the  course  of  every  day, 
all  the  various  seasons  of  the  year^ — tho 
cold  of  Winter  at  night,  the  freshness 
of  Spring  in  the  morning  hours,  tho 
heat  of  Summer  at  midday,  and  tho  soft, 
warm  glow  of  Autumn  in  the  glorious 
evening.  This  immunity  from  iliscasc 
enables  the  white  man  to  toil  in  the 
oi>en  field  in  Louisiana ;  it  must  make 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  the  great 
rice-producing  region  of  North  America, 

What  a  splendid  illustration,  too,  tho 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  afford  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  of  the 
law  that  no  great  human  want  springs 
into  existence  without  the  means  being 
supplied  at  hand  by  Providence  to  fill 
it.  Our  ancestors  had  no  sooner  reached, 
in  their  toilsome  march  of  civilization, 
the  cret^t  of  tlio  AUeghanies,  than  the 
tribuUirit'S  of  the  ilississippi  invit^.^d 
them  to  glide  down  to  richer  and 
broader  dominions  than  they  had  ever 
had  conception  of  No  sooner  had 
Jefferson  purchased  the  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  than  Fulton  was  ready  with 
the  steamboat  to  explore  its  rivers  and 
transport  to  their  banks  a  busy  and 
enterprisiug  population.  No  sooner  had 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  old  Saxons 
and  Teutons  seized  upon  the  modem 
Germans  and  Kelts,  than  the  open  arms 
of  the  MtBsksippi  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  No  sooner  had  the  remote  trad- 
ing-posts on  our  western  rivers  grown 
into  t'owns,  than  the  vast  spaces,  the 
intervening  prairies  and  forests,  were 
spanned  with  railroads.  And  when 
men  grew  impatient  of  steam,  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  t>ecamc  their  busy  mes- 
sengers. 

Had  the  North  American  Indian  pos- 
sessed the  horse  or  the  camel  he  would 
not,  it  is  said,  have  remained  a  savage, 
lie  could  walk,  or  paddle  his  canoe,  Aiur 
miles  an  hour;  on  horseback,  one  can 
make  eight :  that  four  miles  is  just  tho 
difference  between  barbarism  and  semi- 
civilization.  The  steamboat  nearly 
doubled  the  aventge speed  of  tho  horse; 
tho  railroad  has  doubled  and  nearly 
trebled  the  speed  of  the  steamboat; 
and,  in  the  coinmurdcation  of  inteili- 
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Far  be  from  her  the  presumptiou  of 

forinin«|  &n  independent  opinion  upon 

bosiiiL'Ss,  politics,  moralft,    religion,   or 

even  cesthetics.     Was  she  not  made  to 

t  bo  a  fiweet  echo  of  his  Sijrr.nc  Highness  ? 

The  thought  of  consultiag  his  wife  on 

my  lit^^rary  or  busineaa  roattej*  is  not  to 

bf  found  in  the  books  of  some  who  are 

regiirded  a^  very  passable  husbands,  and, 

if  suggiisted,  would  be  conBidered  pre- 

pofiteroua.     Yet,  after  all,  is  it  so  very 

c^ertain   that  a   man^a   productions  are 

I  ' '    of  being  improved  by  a  wom- 

li  ?    or  that  some  failures   in 

LuMiiLiis  might  not   be  avoided   by  s 

wise  word  on  her  part  ? 

Thcro  arc  still  other<!,  the  very  antip- 

r  odes   of   these    laxt   two   claesea,   who 

I  bive  tlirowu  down  the  gauntlet  in  dc- 

feocQ  of  the  other  sex  : 

"  Kfthituixtln,?  Omt  ivlth  equal  husbandly 
Tb«  fToiuim  veiv  im  equal  to  ib«  raan." 

By  this  equality,  some  understAud  the 
,  lamc  native  attributea  and  functions,  and 
in  dmllur  degrees  and  proportions.  They 
claim,  not  only  the  right  and  the  ability, 
pbat  the  perfect  propriety,  of  woman's 
any  thing  and  every  thing  that 
docs:  fthe  may  plead  at  the  bar, 
mount  the  rostrnra  or  the  pulpit,  wear 
cpaulctt<is  or  ermine,  dig  roots  esculent 
or  clsKsicjLl,  chop  wood  or  logic,  carry  a 
bandbox,  wear  a  cartridge-box,  and  go 
to  the  ballot- box. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  those 
who  hold  the  golden  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  relations  to  the  other  sex,  honor 
all  womanhood ;  and  without  stopping 
her©  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
I  woman  has,  or  has  not,  the  same  right 
AS  man  to  do  any  thing  she  can  do,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  antecedent  to  the 
clouding  of  Eden  by  our  great  m other ■§ 
double  deed  of  wrong,  there  was  noth- 
ttig  of  inferiority  in  w^oman's  relation  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
old  «ong  we  may  have  heard  our  grand- 
mothers «ing— 
<*l9i«  wvfioH  t4Vrn  out  &t  by  head*  to  mis  nnd  to 

St'ji  out  of  bU  fwt,  hy  man  to 


Po- 


uf  Ills  tide,  hia  equal  and 


There  is  often  much  ado  about  the 

inferior  sex,  and,  now  and  then,  an 
unhandsome  fling  is  given  at  the 
"  weaker  vessel."  But  in  the  courteous 
words  of  another,  **  She  is  weaker  as 
the  China  vase  is  weak»ir  than  the  mas* 
sive  stone  jar.  She  is  weaker  because  cast 
in  a  more  delicate  mould,  and  made  of 
finer  material.''  And  this  outward  del- 
icacy corresponds  to  her  inward  mental 
organization. 

It  is,  therefore,  aa  impolitic  as  ia^sai 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  broad  difTcrcnc©  \ 
between  the  sexes.     But  that  woman  is  ' 
unlike  man,  and  that  her  sphere  usually 
lies  in  a  different  direction,  is  no  in- 
dication  of  her   inferiority,   as   is  not 
un frequently  claimed.     For  the  distinc- 
tion  between  them   being  not  one  of 
degree  but  quality,  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  closer  unity.     The  harmony  of 
diversity  or  contrast  is  far  greater  and 
richer  than  that  of  resemblance.    There 
is  more  zest  and  pungency  in  it. 

The  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  term,  Mp- 
maet,  is  deeply  significanL  It  imports 
that  woman  is  the  counterpart  of  man, 
the  completement  of  the  humanity. 
Could  any  term  more  clearly  convey  tlie 
need-be  of  the  two  to  make  a  perfect 
one  ?  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
Platonic  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
Bcxcs.  The  same  profound  philosophy 
appears  in  the  Swedenborgian  concep* 
tion,  that  man  represents  the  wisdom 
and  woman  the  love-principle — a  unity 
in  duality. 

<*  I«t  tbii  proud  watdiirord  reft 
Of  oquKl ;  iodng  citlur  icx  nlotio 
In  hixt  iUolt  «<ul  in  tmo  caarriftgo  lies 
Nor  equal  nor  tinoqual.** 

Man  is  cautious,  woman  impulsive* 
Into  her  reading  anrl  ftudics,  she  brings 
more  of  her  heart ;  and  though,  on  that 
account,  somewhat  liable  to  bo  led 
astray,  yet  she  avoids  the  danger  roan 
experiences  from  his  logical  tendencica. 
For,  while  he  summons  his  faculties,  as 
it  were  separately,  to  the  thorough  sift- 
ing of  any  subjexit,  thus  divorcing  feel- 
ing from  intellect,  she  brings  her  whole 
mental  and  moral  nature  to  bear  upon 
it  ut  once.  Thus  the  same  intuitive 
judgment  that  helps  her  to  a  quicker 
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and  more  accurate  discrimination  of 
character  than  man  evinces,  assists  her 
to  many  correct  general  conclusions  as 
to  subjects  about  which,  theoretically  or 
analytically,  she  knows  far  less  than  he. 
There  is  no  need  of  drawing  boundaries 
to  denote  their  respective  provinces. 
Besides,  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  a 
passing  over  into  each  other's  territory. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  sticklers  for  a 
formal  adherence  to  certain  convention- 
al laws  which  somebody  or  other  has  en- 
acted for  the  governance  of  men  and 
women .  I  have  known  people  to  be  quite 
thrown  oflf  their  equilibrium  by  a  wom- 
an's displaying  self-possession  enough 
to  read  aloud  a  poem  in  a  promiscuous 
circle.  And  again,  I  have  known  some 
persons  to  manifest  considerable  dis- 
turbance at  seeing  a  gentleman,  and, 
above  all,  a  clergyman,  take  a  walk 
with  his  baby  in  his  arms.  If  it  had 
been  a  child  of  two  years,  it  might, 
possibly,  have  been  overlooked ;  but  an 
infant  in  longclothes — ^how  shockingly 
improper  I  But  have  the  fathers,  then, 
no  duties  ?  Was  the  Great  Founder  of 
the  race  mistaken  in  giving  children  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother  ? 

At  Rye  Beach  a  man  may  be  allowed 
to  boil  lobsters,  roast  clams,  or  cook  a 
chowder,  and  at  the  Adirondacks  he 
is  permitted  to  fry  trout,  broil  a  par- 
tridge, or  make  a  cup  of  coffee ;  but  to 
do  any  thing  of  this  in  his  own  kitchen, 
no  matter  what  the  domestic  straits,  is 
a  mortal  oflfenco  against  the  proprieties. 

I  have  as  little  admiration  as  any  one 
for  a  man  who  is  Old  Betty-ish,  and 
continually  dabbling  in  domesticities; 
but  I  do  greatly  admire  one  who  has 
manliness  enough  to  let  his  dignity  take 
care  of  itself;  who,  if  his  wife  is  feeble, 
and  his  cook  has  suddenly  taken  her 
departure,  is  not  too  full  of  conceits 
about  his  own  respectability  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  if  need  be,  and  tend  a  cake 
at  the  fire — ^like  a  king  before  him ;  and 
not  burn  it,  either,  as  the  royal  Alfred 
did. 

I  admire  a  man  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  thing  that  sudden  exigen- 
cies may  require,  and  without  being 
tormented  by  qualms,  lost,  perchance, 


some  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  Pr« 
of  a  College,  or  some  old  acquaii 
on  'Change,  should  hear  of  his  dee< 
he  should  thus  sink  one  notch  belo 
lordly  heights. 

And  I  admire  a  woman  wh< 
throw  herself  into  the  breach  in  si 
exigencies,  and  bravely  do  a  : 
work,  without  so  much  as  once  a 
herself  whether  it  be  perfectly  fern 
or  what  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
would  say  if  they  should  see  her. 
is  one  of  "  woman's  rights "  tl 
believe  in.  And  I  believe  in 
rights,  too— in  his  right  to  dc 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  when 
is  no  one  else  to  do  it ;  in  his  rig 
rock  the  cradle,  and  tend  the  bal 
necessary ;  and  even  to  get  up  at 
night,  if  it  should  be  sick,  and  ca 
back  and  forth  with  soothing  wor 
a  gentle  lullaby,  while  its  worn  m 
gets  a  little  quiet  sleep. 

I  remember  a  beautiful  instanci 
man  in  high  position,  whose  wi£ 
for  a  long  period  a  confirmed  in 
There  was  almost  nothing  which, ; 
conjugal  devotion,  he  was  not  rea 
do  for  her.  In  a  little  wagon  h< 
contrived  for  her  use,  he  would 
her,  on  pleasant  mornings,  baci 
forth  on  the  broad  sidewalk  be 
the  beautiful  elms.  And  if  at  an]? 
her  appetite  failed,  he  would  go 
the  kitchen,  and  with  his  own 
prepare  something  for  her  to  cat. 

To  balance  this,  I  have  in  mi 
devoted  wife  who  became,  by  i 
eyes,  hands,  and  feet  to  her  i 
husband.  And  she  would  have  coi 
it  a  privilege  to  wait  upon  him  thi 
a  thousand  years,  if  IIchvcu  could 
spared  him  so  long. 

Perhaps,  in  all  candor,  I  ought 
to  admit,  however  ashamed  I  ma; 
to  do  so,  that  there  arc  inefficie: 
indolent,  or  possibly  a  few  mat 
women,  who  have  no  objection  t< 
pose  their  proper  work  upon 
husbands.  Of  such  inglorious  shh 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  F< 
all  upside-down  arrangements,  no 
more  despicable  than  that  in  wb 
woman,  having  put  her  husband  i 
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the  yoke,  leavea  him  to  perform  do- 
mestic drudgery  at  home,  while  ahe  is 
gomping  in  the  street. 

Bat  I  believe  in  a  generous  reciprocity 
of  duties.  We  remember  the  Germau 
women  who,  in  the  siege  of  Weinsberg, 
liftTing  received  from  Conrad  penuis- 
gion  to  depart  with  whatever  they  could 
^rrVj  bore  out  every  one  her  husband 
an  her  back.  And  so  fur  from  its  heing 
chronicled  at  a  violation  of  the  propri- 
cti«;a,  their  conjugal  devotion  60  moved 
the  Emperor  aa  to  procure  pardons  for 
thdr  husbands  and  peace  for  their  cotm- 

toy. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  duties,  however,  the  inherent 
diatinftion  between  the  sexes  ought 
never  to  be  ignored.  It  is  due  to 
woman  that  her  mind  should  be  strong- 
ly tasked  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
as  well  as  richly  furnished.  In  other 
words,  ahe  should  have  the  same  chance 
AS  man — the  chance  to  te^  her  powers^ 
and  to  settle  for  herself  and  for  the 
world  the  mooted  question  of  what  she 
ii  able  and  what  she  is  not  able  to 
nccontplislu  But  however  broad  her 
education,  the  pi^ciiliar  attril>«trs  of  her 
womanhood  should  be  carefully  jire- 
fen'cd.  If  her  intellect  be  so  trained  as 
to  throw  the  affccttonal  part  of  her 
nature  into  the  background,  the  effect 
will  be  most  disastrous ;  for  this  would 
he  Ui  nn womanize  woman,  rendering 
her  unlovable,  if  not  unloving. 

One  of  the  vexed  problems  relating 
to  this  subject  is  troman^s  trork. 

However  suitable  it  may  be  for  wom- 
en to  look  to  thoir  huhbands  for  support, 
what  shall  b©  dune  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  no  husbands  ?  And  when  the 
number  of  women  exceeds  that  of  men, 
how  can  it  be  that  some  will  not,  of 
ncCL-Sfcity,  be  husbandlesi?,  except  they 
migrate  to  Utah?  Now,  what  shall 
finch  women  do  ? 

lliis  leads  to  tbe  question  of  f^^rg^*. 
For  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work, 
and  work  equally  well  done,  shall  9ihe 
n*cciv^;  Icsii  compensation  ftimply  because 
she  tan'     Grave  chrirgcs  lire 

fti t .  in 3i  *oci fty  for  i ts  i n ] u sticc 

in  lUU  ii^^^K^t.  To  it«  pica  that  woman 


needs  lesa  remnnemtlon  than  man,  it 
may  bo  replied  that  the  question  of 
wages  is  primarily  one  of  equity,  and 
not  of  sex. 

Is  it  the  habit  of  employers  to  regu- 
late their  rates  of  payment  according  to 
the  ncccJ9sitie3  of  tho?ie  wliom  they  em- 
ploy ?  Does  the  trade-value  of  any  fab- 
ric in  the  market  turn  upon  the  question 
whether  it  was  made  by  male  or  female 
hands  ?  In  some  departments,  the  very 
question  reveals  its  absurdity.  What 
w^ould  have  been  thought  of  a  puIiUsher 
who  should  have  oifercd  only  half  the 
usual  copyright  for  ^*  Uncle  Tom-s  Cab- 
in," because  it  was  written  by  Mrs,  rath- 
er than  Professor  Stowc  ?  or  for  *'  Auro- 
ra Leigli,"  because  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
not  her  husband,  was  the  author  f 

I  am  aware  that  in  this  skein  of  ques- 
tions, some  threads  of  plausibility  arc 
twisted  in  with  what'ever  there  may  be 
of  fair  argument.  Nor  is  it  quite  easy 
for  unskilful  fingers  to  disentangle  them* 
Yet,  so  far  as  the  argument  has  weight, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rem- 
edy, if  there  be  any,  is  in  woman's  hands, 
and  that,  if  she  can  make  good  her 
claims,  they  will,  in  the  end,  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  rcgfird  to  the  general  principle  of 
compousAtion,  two  things  arc  evident ; 
one,  tljat  it  is  th«  intent  of  sodoty,  by 
the  remuneration  of  labor,  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  its  members;  the 
other,  that  man,  as  the  natural  reprc- 
eentative  of  the  family,  on  whom  th« 
wife  and  children  are  understood  to 
depend  for  support,  receives  higher 
wages  than  woman,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  no  such  rc9ponsii»ility.  But  the 
wife  may  work  at  home  as  hard  as  the 
husband  abroad,  and  thus  earn  the 
money  as  really  as  ho. 

Then,  too,  the  tables  may  be  turned. 
The  husband,  from  inefficiency^  or  vice, 
or  other  reason,  may  fail  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  burden  fall  on  the 
wife.  In  England,  nearly  all  the  women 
who  have  applied  for  divorce  under  the 
new  bill,  have  proved  that  their  fainilies 
depended  on  than  for     i  ;   it 

being  a  part  of  their  «:  that, 

with  the  gupport  of  thtmsttJvei  and 
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children,  they  were  burdened  with  that 
of  their  husbands  also.  And  out  of  six 
millions  of  British  women  who  are  oyer 
twenty-one,  one  half  belong  to  the  in- 
dustrial class,  while  more  than  two  mil- 
lions are  self-supporting.  So  that  the 
old  notion,  tl^t  all  women  depend  on 
men  for  a  livciihood,  is  a  mere  figment. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  women 
who  do  man's  work  in  the  support  of 
their  own  families,  or  of  parents,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters,  have  need  of  far  more 
remuneration  than  the  men  who  may 
have  neither  families  nor  dependent 
relatives.  But  for  such  cases  the  laws 
of  work  and  wages  do  not  provide. 
Society  is  a  cold-blooded  impersonality, 
governed  by  certain  inexorable  rules, 
and  never  stepping  out  of  its  way  to 
look  alter  the  unfortunates.  Inexorable, 
I  say ;  for  I  never  heard  of  Society  dis- 
playing any  weak  tendencies  to  mercy. 

Wherever  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  In 
woman's  pressing  need  of  employment, 
she  cannot  stop  to  insist  on  her  claims, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  but  is  glad  to 
take  what  she  can  get.  The  trouble 
with  multitudes  is  to  find  work  at  any 
price.  In  the  case  of  man,  if  one  voca- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  remunerative, 
there  are  many  others  which  he  can 
enter;  but  to  woman,  comparatively 
few  avenues  are  fairly  open,  and  where 
the  supply  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  compensation  will  be  pro- 
portionately small. 

The  question  is  farther  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
women  who  have  families  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  any  one  employment.  In 
the  odds  and  ends  of  time  not  required 
by  domestic  dutie<%,  they  may  wash,  bind 
shoes,  braid  straw,  seat  chairs,  or  do 
other  things  to  eke  out  the  household 
means.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  accommodation 
to  get  work,  even  at  very  low  prices. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which 
women  are  indirectly  cramped.  How- 
ever doubtful  the  expediency  of  etrikeB 
as  a  method  of  increasing  wages,  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  v^l  the  power 


of  their  operatives  tends  to  check  the 
cupidity  of  employers.  But  they  have 
little  fear  of  women's  resorting  to  auch 
measures. 

In  this  condition  of  things^  the  in- 
quiry arises,  whether  there  shall  be  a 
general  opening  to  woman  of  shops  and 
counting-rooms,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  medical  profession,  and  clerkships 
in  the  various  governmental  and  other 
departments.  At  the  very  suggestion, 
there  springs  up  a  host  of  warriors  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  and  discharging  their 
hot-shot  from  pulpit,  press,  and  formn. 

To  the  objection  that  any  such  move- 
ment would  be  impolitic  and  absurd,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  begging 
the  question.  To  the  plea  that  it  would 
only  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  the  rush 
it  would  create  of  those  seeking  employ, 
I  answer,  that  this  very  rush  would  be 
but  the  sad  outcry  of  that  starvation 
and  wretchedness  which  despair  baa 
partially  silenced.  And  even  if  such  a 
rush  should  diminish  wages  a  little  in 
the  aggregate,  it  would  bring  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Against  the  claim  that  woman's  in- 
feriority in  almost  all  the  vocations  is 
proof  that  God  never  designed  her  to 
fill  them,  I  allege  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical business-men  and  political  econo- 
mists, that  many  of  these  vocations 
would  be  better  filled  by  women  than 
by  men,  and  particularly  clerkships  in 
the  various  clothing  and  drygoods  es- 
tablishments— thus  releasing  a  small 
army  of  men  for  more  productive  labor. 
Besides,  this  argument  proves  too  much. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  magazine,  the 
writer  of  a  "  Little  Sermon  "  declares : 
"There  is  no  world's  work  in  which 
woman  is  equal  to  man;  not  even  in 
some  directions  where  men  fancy  she  is 
supreme.  Man  invents  and  works  out 
even  the  fashion-plates  which  show 
woman  how  she  is  to  dress  herself;  and 
even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dresses,  man  is  her  superior."  (Dear, 
inefficient  creature  I  what  a  blessed 
thing  that  man  can  aid  her  in  this  utter 
helplessness !}  He  goes  on  to  giye  an 
instance  "of  this  curious  inability  to 
do  business ; "  to  wit,  that,  "  for  ecr- 
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eml  ibousandi  of  ^o&rs,  TrotnAn  has 
inslsied  on  buttaning  her  owu  clothea 
and  her  chiklren's  clothea,  heAind ;  so 
that  bj  no  possibility  cau  they  drcsa 
tiMniMlTes  without  help/^ 

This  was  to  me  a  ^urpming  aimouiice- 
nient,  aod  would,  doubtlesi*,  have  hoen 
equally  so  to  the  sermonizcr^s  wife,  if 
he  had  been  fortunate  {or  unfortunate) 
enough  to  have  one.  In  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  where  I  have 
boeu  acquainted^  the  vvornen  ordinarily 
button  their  dresse»  in  front.  But,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  mothera,  if  not 
to  bachelors  and  sermon-writeRi,  "  chil- 
dren^ $  clothes*  "  are  buttoned  ^*  behind/* 
In  spite  of  tlds,  however,  little  girls 
early  learn  to  twist  about  their  anns  so 
deftly,  that  they  d/}  contrive  to  "  dress 
themselves  without  help," 

I  will  not,  however,  gainsay  the 
preochcr^s  assertion  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  men  in  millinery  and  dreaspiak- 
ing,  or  even  in  rooking,  as  has  lately 
been  maintained.  But  while  I  by  no 
means  presume  that  a  woman  could 
poisibly  get  the  better  of  a  man  in  an 
argument,  eince  lo^ic,  par  tmceU^ntey 
bebmga  to  the  lordly  race,  it  doea  seem 
to  me  that  these  men  prove  a  little 
too  much.  Certainly,  if  their  reason* 
ing  amounts  to  any  thing,  it  follows 
that  these  pseudo-feminine  occupations, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
mostly  In  the  hands  of  women,  ^^  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  men — a  proposition 
in  which  T  should  heartily  concur,"  says 
1  late  eloquent  writ^^r  on  **  Woman's 
Wrongs;'  • 

The  a&sertion  of  woman's  entire  un- 

ness  *^  to  cope  with  man  in  the  great 
Imsiiicsses  of  the  world^^  it  may  not 
belong  to  a  woman  to  controvert.  But 
I  would  inquire  whether  she  is  not 
entitled  to  an  education  with  reference 
to  them,  before  the  question  can  be 
£lirly  decided.  Granting,  however,  if 
you  please,  that  the  writer''^  position  is 
tuuusailable,  is  the  fact  that  woman  can 
iwrer  equal  man  in  any  of  "  the  great 
biifiiDC«se9  "  a  good  reason  for  her  not 
aitmnpting  them  at  all?  Because  a 
Uaaet  Cfuinot  be  a  nightingale,  shall  a 
Uooet,  tbcfefore,  never  sing  ?    Bhall  not 


Kosa  Bonheur  paint,  because  she  cannot 
Imj  a  Raphael  ?  nor  Harriet  IIoRoier 
carve,  because  she  cannot  be  a  Phidias  I 
nor  Jean  Ingelow  write  poems,  becatisc 
she  cannot  be  a  l^lilton  I  On  the  same 
principle,  how  many  incn  would  be 
driven  out  of  employment  I 

Whatever  woman  can  do,  I  will  not 
say,  without  violence  to  certain  conven- 
tionalities  and  venerable  traditions,  but 
without  losing  any  of  her  womanly 
delicacy,  that,  I  venture  to  assert,  she 
has  the  right  to  do.  Her  success  wi!l 
be  her  justification, 

"  A  wotimii  eaoBot  do  thd  tMng  «b«  oughl^ 
Which  meana  wbatcrer  perfect  thing  a  tie  Ofttti 
In  life,  in  art,  In  tcionce,  but  «h«  fuon 
To  lot  the  i^erlbcit  action  take  her  part 
And  rcbst  thefe;  the  mtut  prove  what  «h«  oan  i 
Before  «he  doet  it,^prato  of  vomim'd  HfchtJU 
Woman's  misfionf  wunian^a  function,  till 
Th©  iaen(irho  «re  prating^  too,  on  their  riJe),  (srji 

•  AironiAn**  (iiiustion  plikinljr  ij  ,  ,  ,  to  talk,* 

•  «»••#• 
...  If  Rnoibrr  B»t  in  Kight 
Fd  wbifpoT.  •  Soft,  my  eialisr !  x^^  %  wmA  t 
By  sqwikking^,  we  prove  only  yrtt  can  rp cak ; 
Which  he,  th<*  rain  here,  never  dotibt<id.    WIiaI 
He  doubts  U  wlii'thc^r  wc  can  do  the  thiAK 
"With  (looont  graoc,  woVo  not  yet  done  At  &1U 
Ko^»  dill  it  ;  liring  your  etntucH- yon  hMiVv  room  1 
And  if  *tls  c'*r  «.» little  !iko  thp  god 

Who  lookis  oat  from  th«  mTirhlo  dlontly 
Through  the  dusk  of  agei,  thero'ti  no  need  to 

Apeak i 
The  imiT«rao  tbAll  henooforth  apaftk  Ibr  you, 
And  wltniHB,  Shu  irho  did  thij  thing,  was  bom 
To  do  It— diilms  her  llcensv  in  her  work-*  " 

Although/m  savage  and  half-dvilized 
countrieH,  much  of  the  drudgery  of  iabor 
has  always  come  upon  woman,  ytt  I 
willingly  concede  that  there  arti  various 
departments  for  whicli  her  pliysitul  in^ 
feriority  would  seem  to  render  Iter  en- 
tiri'ly  unfit— such  as  agriculture,  iron- 
founding,  raildaying,  and  treneb-dig- 
giug,  Nor  can  she  be  a  sailor,  a  butr-her, 
a  blacksmith,  a  miner,  a  8t45Ue-cutter^  or 
a  hod-carrior ;  at  least,  so  I  honestly 
thought  and  had  written,  when  the 
perusal  of  a  recent  volume  ♦  ohiigoil  me 
to  modify  my  statement. 

Introducing  her  topic  by  a  Obchin- 
China  proverb,  that  "  a  woman  has  nin 
lives,  and  bears  a  great  deal  of  killing,'*^ 
—in  marked  contrast  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  **  Little  Sermon,"  that  she  is  **  a 

•  "Tho  CoUegft,  tho  MAfktit,  Aal  titc  Coutt;«- 
by  CftioIia«  H-  DttJI. 
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perpetual  invalid," — ^the  author  pictures 
to  us,  in  China,  female  farmers  with 
infants  on  their  back,  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, and  reaping;  in  Calcutta,  female 
masons,  with  their  hods  of  cement ;  in 
Bombay,  seven  thousand  female  laborers 
on  the  ghants,  oj  mountain-passes,  climb- 
ing up  the  sides  of  steep  ravines,  with 
baskets  of  stone  and  earth  upon  their 
heads,  and  in  a  climate  where  no  Eu- 
ropean can  work;  in  the  Low  Countries, 
women  with  leathern  breast-plates,  har- 
nessed like  oxen  to  canal-boats;  in 
England,  but  a  few  years  back,  women 
half  naked,  chained  to  carts,  working 
like  beasts  on  the  common  roads ;  and 
in  the  coal-mines,  five  thousand  of  these 
"  perpetual  invalids  "  in  harness,  draw- 
ing, on  aUfours^  heavily-laden  trucks. 

She  shows  us  a  German  girl  shovel- 
ling manure  for  fourteen  dollars  a  year ; 
one  woman^Madame  Isabelle— break- 
ing horses  by  contract  for  the  Russian 
army ;  another — Bertha,  of  the  Trans- 
jurane — opening  the  old  Roman  roads 
across  the  Alps;  and  another  still — 
Louise  Antonini — winning  a  St.  Helena 
medal  by  her  hard  service  of  ten  years 
in  the  navy  and  fifteen  in  the  infantry ; 
while,  in  the  great  metropolis  of  our 
own  favored  land,  she  depicts  some  of 
these  same  *'  invalids "  sweeping  the 
crossings,  carrying  parcels  from  the 
grocers,  trunks  from  the  steamboats, 
and  even  brick  and  mortar  for  the 
mason. 

Looking  into  still  other  departments, 
we  find  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  silk  goods,  the  most 
unwholesome  and  disagreeable  parts  of 
the  work  are  given  to  woman.  In  the 
pin-factories,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
five,  the  girls  work  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours ;  if  refractory,  being  stxuck 
with  a  strap,  hammer,  or  file  ;  nay,  their 
bodies  are  sometimes  seamed  by  blows 
with  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  And  this  in 
civilized,  Christian  lands,  where  man 
boasts  his  gallantry  and  protecting  care  1 

But  what  has  become  of  the  assertion 
that  woman  is  not  equal  to  any  of  "  the 
world's  work  ? "  Of  the  hardest  of  that 
work  she  has  already  done  more  than 
her  share.    To  do  it  voluntarily,  how- 


ever, is  one  thing,  and  to  be  forced  to 
do  it  is  another.  Contrast  one  of  those 
women  in  harness  straining  along  the 
coal-shafts,  with  the  crippled  Anna 
Qumey  in  her  noble  career  of  saving 
shipwrecked  mariners.  "  The  first  labors 
like  the  brute  beast,  the  victim  of  hnr 
man  misgovemment  and  heathenish  ig- 
norance ;  the  last  chooses  for  herself  a 
confiict  with  the  storm,  and  earns,  with 
as  full  a  right  as  any  brother,  the  meed 
of  the  world." 

That  a  woman  should  aspire  to  do 
work  on  her  own  responsibility — it  is 
this  that  is  deemed  so  reprehensible,  so 
utterly  impracticable.  Is  there,  then, 
nothing  for  her  but  marriage,  starva- 
tion, or  dishonor  ? 

She  seeks  to  win  her  way,  but  is  met 
with  strange  menaces— that  if  she  as- 
pires to  do  certain  things  which  she 
ventures  to  think  she  can  do,  and  which 
some«  have  testified  she  has  done,  and 
done  well,  why,  then,  forsooth,  she  must 
also  do  those  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous things  which  she  neither  asks  nor 
wishes  to  do.  If  you  icill  be  a  clerk, 
Miss  Aspiring,  you  tihall  be  a  black- 
smith ;  if  you  will  be  a  doctor^  you  shall 
be  a  huUher,  And  so,  because  God  has 
given  some  woman  the  genius  to  chisel 
statues,  she  must  perforce  cut  out 
tumors. 

But  it  is  argued  that  even  if  woman's 
muscles  could  be  so  trained  as  to  enable 
her  to  enter  some  of  the  more  diflScult 
vocations,  it  would  so  increase  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  as  to  lessen  the  rates  of 
compensation.  And  here  we  again  en- 
counter the  same  old  gordian  knot. 
After  a  fair  examination,  and  making 
the  very  best  case  we  can,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  constitutional  law  which  limits  to  a 
degree,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
must  continue  to  limit,  the  question  of 
woman's  work  and  wages.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
general  and  great  disparity  in  the  re- 
muneration of  the  sexes,  especially  as 
woman  too  (begging  pardon  for  my 
presumption),  has  her  spheres  of  labor 
which  man  is  ill-fitted  to  enter.  Nor 
does  it  foreclose  the  question  of  better- 
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iog  this  unfortunate  state  of  thlnga. 
^BeddeB^  if  the  lawd  of  supply  and 
od  regulate  ^agcs,  why  may  tbey 
Igiot  be  euflered  to  regulate  work  also? 
iBccaa^e  euiployer*  are  detenninetl  to 
llbmlsli  only  a  c^rtiiin  amount  of  bread 
[to  the  employed,  is  tliat  good  reason 
["Wliy  man  should  monopolize  the  work 
for  the  Hake  of  getting  all  the  bread  ? 

It  CAFi  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
equalizing  principle,  wherever  practica- 
ble, would  lead  to  a  great  improvement 
in  woman's  condition.  Says  a  resident 
of  Washington :  "  To  equalize  the  pay 
of  the  male  and  female  clerks  in  our 
Kalionivl  capitnl,  would  have  an  effect 
to  h>ottcr  the  condition  of  working- 
women  all  over  the  comitry/*  We  can- 
not, of  cours*?,  expect  that  Individ unls, 
private  coqioration^,  and  particularly 
the  Bpeculators  that  flood  our  land  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  will  be  swerved 
6nc  hair's  breadth  from  the  commonly 
received  laws  of  trade — "to  buy  as 
cheap  and  sell  as  high  aa  possible." 
But  the  superintendents  of  our  public 
schools,  or  of  some  other  institutions, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  in 
this  direction.  And  Government,  which 
is  established  for  the  very  purjjose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  all,  and  which 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  high- 
er law  of  equity,  has  inflm-nce,  and 
ought  to  use  it,  in  giving  a  national 
impnlse  to  the  amelioratiun  of  woman^s 
condition  in  this  respect, 

After  all.  however,  the  remedy  lies 
munly  in  the  hands  of  woman  hci^^lf* 
Let  crery  girl,  in  the  higher  as  well  as 
lower  classes,  be  trained  to  the  idea  of 
some  ol*ject  or  vocation  by  which  Hhe 
can  make  herself  useful  and  gain  an 
honorable  support.  An<l  while  the 
found utions  are  laid  broad  and  strong, 
let  tlicre  be  full  play  for  individual 
duvdtjpment  The  law  of  variety  which 
runa  through  nature  should  not  be  over- 
lookod  in  the  education  of  women. 

"  Thry  havo  M  many  difr<M'encj»»  as  num* 
TUe  TLDlct  w|p3  f^uta  tke  lily,  bi  tur 
A*  cuik  ttom  elm." 

It  is  one  of  the  '  -  connected 

with   our  large    Im,  hools,  that 

5o  little  regard  can  bi*  pa  it  I  to  the  in- 


dividual organization  or  temperament, 
OoweTer  judicious  or  discriminating 
the  teachers,  with  such  a  congregated 
mass,  the  nice  dij&tinctions  and  peculiar- 
ities of  character  are  mostly  lost  sight 
of.  But  it  is  far  worse  w^hen  the  system 
itself  is  one  which  aims  at  uniformity, 
whose  arrangements  arc  made  with  the 
very  intent  of  crushing  out  all  spon- 
taneity. The  result  is,  a  set  of  young 
ladies  trimmed  and  pruned  and  squared 
very  much  like  the  trees  in  some  of  the 
continent^il  parks.  All  the  native  lux- 
uriance, all  the  beautiful  individualisms 
have  disappeared,  except,  indeed,  where 
a  pupil  has  will  or  wilfulness  enough  to 
revolt  agahist  the  ever-preastng  regimen, 
and  to  be  herself  in  spite  of  laws  and 
enactments  tending  to  make  her  somo- 
)>ody  else. 

In  a  recent  article  on  female  educa- 
tion is  a  single  sentence  which  contains 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter :  **  It  is  the 
sacred  ofRce  of  education  to  develop  a 
symmetrical,  healthful  fulness  of  Isfdng 
alter  the  particular  type  God  has  in- 
dicated lor  each  individual." 

In  Bpit<?  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  dicta,  let 
every  young  woman  understand  that  it 
is  just  as  respectable  for  her  to  labor  as 
it  is  for  man ;  nay,  that  there  is  the 
highest  dignity  in  work.  Let  the 
sphere  of  household  duties,  involving  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of 
some  other  sciences,  be  exalted,  if  you 
please,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  What- 
ever artistic  or  scientific  taste  she  cU»- 
covcrs,  whether  for  painting  or  astron- 
omy, music  or  botany,  writing  or  geol- 
ogy, give  it  fhll  development,  Tben, 
when  slie  appears  on  the  stage  of  life, 
if  she  does  not  find  or  will  not  take  a 
husband,  and  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  let  her  have  the  independence 
to  strike  out  a  course  for  herself.  If  she 
chooses  to  forsake  the  beaten  paths, 
already  so  crowded,  of  tc4iching,  writ^ 
ing,  and  stitching,  let  her  enter  some 
other  vocation,  qualifying  herself  aa  a 
nurse,  housekeeper,  dairywoman,  book- 
keeper, bee-trainer,  saleswoman,  or  hop- 
picker  ;  or  let  her  cultivate  seeds,  fruits, 
or  flowona.  By  some  sort  of  head-work, 
or  hand-work,  let  her  make  good  her 
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daim  to  an  honorable  living,  and  she 
will  make  a  position  for  herself,  and 
secure  unlYersal  respect. 

A  distinguished  Professor  in  one  of 
our  New  England  Colleges  says :  "  For 
myself,  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  other 
chains  and  fetters  which  still  remain  to 
be  broken,  other  prejudices  which  are 
yet  to  be  removcwi,  other  ayenues  of 
action  and  development,  of  business 
and  service,  of  honor  and  emolument, 
which  must  be  opened  to  woman,  not 
only  before  she  is  put  in  full  possession 
of  her  just  and  equal  rights,  but  before 
she  can  act  her  high  and  noble  part  in 
the  advancement  of  society,  literature, 
morals,  and  Teligion." 

But  not  so  preach  many  of  the  wise 
ones  of  our  day.  Marriage  is  the  gospel 
proclaimed  as  woman's  only  salvation — 
the  panacea  for  all  her  headaches,  her 
heartaches,  and  her  backaches.  *'She 
wishes  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  ? "  (Secure  wTiatf) 
"  We  ask  her  to  stand  for  her  right " 
(to  be  "  a  loyal  and  royal  wife  and  lov- 
ing mother  ")  ;  "  to  insist  upon  it  for- 
ever;  "  . .  .  "  that  is  her  great  function." 
And  for  this  "function,"  attempting 
any  of  "  the  world's  work  "  lessens  her 
chances.    But  what,  then,  can  she  do  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  degraded  women 
who  crowd  our  cities,  the  writer  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  allows  that  many 
of  them  **  sell  themselves  for  money, 
because  they  find  it  diflScult  or  impos- 
sible to  live  in  any  other  decent  way." 
Unfortunate  souls  I  Who  can  tell  how 
they  have  striven  and  suffered  ?  With 
what  sinking  hearts  may  they  once 
have  looked  out  upon  the  busy  arena, 
where  every  body  was  at  work,  but 
where  there  was  no  work  for  them  I 
They  were  told  they  "  ought  to  marry." 
But  they  were  of  the  surplus-women. 
The  voice  of  no  "beloved"  called  to 
them ;  for  his  footsteps  they  listened  in 
vain;  he  may  have  tarried  "in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,"  or  "  among  the  beds 
of  spices  in  the  gardens ; "  but,  wher- 
ever he  was,  he  did  not  come  to  them ; 
the  "  salvation  "  was  not  offered.  Forced 
by  hunger,  they  ventured  forth  fh)m 
their  retirement,  and  struggled  hard  to 


earn  their  honest  bread.  They  had 
been  brought  up  tenderly,  religiously 
perhaps;  «they  were  gentle,  loving, 
trusting  women;  but  they  were  dia- 
appointed—deceived— and  by  whom  ? 

Alas  I  alas  I  who  dares  look  down 
the  abyss  into  which  they  were  driven  f 
Oh,  my  sisters  1  if  every  woman  who 
has  a  voice  does  not  lift  it  up  against 
such  wrongs,  "  the  very  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the 
timber  shall  answer  it." 

And  what  does  the  preacher  propose 
as  a  remedy  for  all  this  ?  How  does  he 
provide  for  those  "  who  do  not,  or  can- 
not, or  will  not  marry?"  He  admits 
that  "it  is  a  difficult,  almost  unman- 
ageable question."  But  he  finally  seems 
to  challenge  them  to  enter  "  the  great 
businesses,  if  they  itish  to;  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder."  But  his  fiuth  in 
their  competency  is  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed.  And  the  possibility  of 
educating  them  to  fill  some  of  these 
vocations,  seems  not  to  have  entered  his 
ndnd. 

If,  try  as  she  may  to  "&scinate" 
man,  she  fails~(and  the  preacher  has 
had  a  remarkable  experience  if  be  has 
found  the  fair  sex  particularly  averse 
to  this  great  duty)— if  the  carefully 
wrought  "  slippers  "  presented  by  some 
"  fascinating  "  maid  or  "  widow  "  are 
returned  with  the  "  pious  "  fiction  that 
they  did  not  fit ; "  or  if,  having  won 
some  man,  she  cannot  "keep"  him, 
"  she  will  go  to  the  wall"  Man's  im- 
maculateness  in  the  matter  is  taken  for 
granted.  If  woman  only  does  her  part, 
there  will  be  no  crabbed  old  bachelors, 
no  hard-hearted  widowers,  no  improvi- 
dent and  unkind  husbands  I  A  crush- 
ing responsibility  for  the  weaker  vessel 
— this  late  version  of  "  woman's  rights ! " 
Till  the  announcement  of  this  new  gos- 
pel, I  had  supposed  that  marriage  was 
as  much  to  man  as  to  woman  ;  that  she 
was  no  more  in  danger  of  ruin  without 
it  than  he ;  and  that  it  was  rather  hi$ 
part  to  woo  and  "  win,"  than  wait  to 
be  "  won  "  by  her. 

But  the  same  lesson  is  repeated  in 
another  form.  The  moment  woman 
abandons  her  great  work— "the  pro- 
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dttction  of  a  royal  race  of  men  snd 

l^women" — and  "attempts    to    do    the 
rork  of  maDf  she  i&  likely  to  foil ;  and 
'  if  alie  proposes  to  subvert  the  Uwa  of 
h*»f  «>wn  being,  which  arc  the  laws  of 
I-  or^  she  will  go  to  the  walU*    I 

t.  r  r  (panted  he  means  that  it  is 

g^lecting  her  proper  fdnction  and 
apting  the  work  ol'  man,  tliat  she 
sabrerta  the  law  a  of  her  own  bdng. 
But  I  haTe  some  curiosity  to  know  how 
he  got  his  information.  That  "  the  laws 
of  her  own  lieing  are  the  laws  of  her 
Creator,**  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  who  enlightened  him  aa 
to  thoee  laws,  that  he  thu3  pronounces 
motherhood  to  be  her  only  '*  function." 
•"  Let  a  woman  manufacture  aa  good 
llncomotiYcs  ...  or  produce  as  good 
[books  ,  .  .  aa  a  man  ;  and  she  can  ornn- 
m'liul  tliO  same  price.  But  if  she  rushes 
lata  the  businesses  which  are  overstock- 
ed, ahe  must  take  what  wages  she  can 
get,  and  it  will  be  poor;  or  if  she  be  a 
poor,  careless  workman,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall,  of  course."  I  am  sure,  from 
the  reiteration  of  this  commiseratory 
F  that  it  must  be  a  vei7  dread- 

t  *  to  go  to  the  wall,'*  though 

ucti)  what  the  wiiter  intends  I  can- 
i  tdi ;  it  may  be  starvation,  it  may 
iomcthing  worse.  He  goes  on  to 
*'  There  is  no  pity  in  the  laws 
of  God ;  '*  intimating  that  it  is  the 
ivine  law  which  shuts  women  up  to 
itfriage  or  starvation.  But,  consider- 
ig  how  many  of  their  mates  are  lost  on 
the  way,  and  how  many  men  ttiU  not  be 
"  fascinatetl "  and  "  kept/'  it  appears  to 
le  that.  Instead  of  onginating  in  '^  the 
isom  of  Oofl,"  these  laws  were  devised 
that  same  fallible  humanity  which 
V  it  lawful  for  man  to  hold  his 

1  u  I  i  bondage,  to  beat  his  wife,  and 

tU  her  ill  the  cattte-market.    But 
onizcr  may  have  means  of  infor- 
mation of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  day,  our  girls  look  upon  marriage 
as  the  on©  thing  for  which  they  were 
bon»  and  brought  up.  Every  gift  of 
.patttnf^  every  grace  of  culture,  Is  m- 
mated  at  its  murket-value.  and  turned 
tato  a  single  channel ;  as  if  there  were 


for  women  only  one  blessing,  one  pur- 
pose, one  possible  destiny  in  life.  And 
as  though  there  were  not  already 
enough  who  desecrate  tliis  sacred  or* 
dinance,  some  of  our  public  teachers 
join  in  tliia  cry  of  marriage  as  the  great 
evangel  for  women,  pressing  on  them 
their  duty  to  become  wives  and  moth- 
ers, and  mercilessly  shutting  them  out 
from  every  thing  else.  What  a  low, 
business-view  is  thus  taken  of  that 
which  was  designed  to  elevate  both 
man  and  woman  !  To  be  a  wife  is,  in 
itself,  no  virtue;  to  be  a  mother  is 
none.  Mere  maternity  docs  not  refine 
or  exalt  the  character ;  though  I  pity 
the  woman  who  is  not  made  purer  and 
better  by  it.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  sacred 
relation,  a  mother  may  be  just  as  earth- 
ly in  her  affinities,  as  selfish  in  her  in- 
stincts and  purposes,  as  any  other  wom- 
an. When  matrimony  is  forced  upon  her 
as  the  alternative  of  starvation,  it  loses 
its  sweetness,  its  grace,  and  its  glory. 

In  the  same  breath  In  which  women 
are  drummed  up  to  marriage,  we  are 
told  of  the  boundless  extravagance  of 
modern  tromstemix^  of  the  fits  of  des- 
peration to  which  young  husbands  are 
driven  by  the  reckless  and  perpetual 
drafts  on  their  purses  by  their  fushiona- 
ble  wives,  and  of  the  many,  who,  con- 
sequently, harilea  themselves  into  incor- 
rigible bachelors.  And  is  there  any 
reason,  pray,  why  our  young  women 
should  not  be  extravagant !  Whea  they 
grow  up  with  no  other  aim  in  lilc  than 
a  good  settlement ;  when,  by  many  of 
the  teachings  of  the  day,  marriage  be- 
comes a  mere  selfish,  mercenary  arrange- 
ment, is  it  strange  that  some  of  them 
sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage 1  In  such  a  barter,  the  man  and 
woman  w^lio  profane  the  name  of  hus- 
band and  wife  enter  upon  a  career  of 
separate  interests,  in  which,  in  return 
for  ministering  to  his  pride  and  self- 
complacency,  she  spends!  all  of  his 
money  she  can  get.  For  the  privilege 
of  bearing  his  name  and  sharing  his 
pnrae,  she  has  paid  a  terrible  price,  and 
she  will  seize  on  sU  possible  compensa- 
tion. True  marriage  is  slain,  and  there 
18  nothing  left  but  its  wretched  ghost 
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THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 


PniLOSOPUlC   METHOD   IN   FINAKCE. 

The  principle  enunciated  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  every  cause  produces  more 
than  one  effect,  and  each  effect  is  the 
product  of  many  causes,  is  nowhere  so 
important  as  in  political  economy  and 
national  finance,  the  highest  departments 
of  social  science,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  sciences.  To  consider  all  the  cau- 
ses of  an  abnormal  financial  condition 
which  applies  to  40,000,000  of  people 
during  and  after  a  gigantic  war,  and  all 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  proposed,  is  a 
herculean  task;  yet  our  investigations 
will  have  value,  and  our  criticisms  and 
recommendations  can  have  weight,  only 
as  this  is  done. 

Gold,  like  a  fevered  pulse,  ranges  at 
140  and  upwards.  Our  dollar  of  ac- 
count and  exchange,  in  which  our  na- 
tional and  all  private  debts  are  esti- 
mated, and  which  our  greenbacks  and 
banknotes  represent,  is  depreciatcrl,  as 
compared  with  the  currency  of  the 
world,  to  about  seventy  cents.  The 
financijil  problem  is,  how  can  all  these 
debts,  amounting  in  bulk  to  perhaps 
five  times  our  national  debt,  be  made 
worth  par  in  gold  ?  how  can  the  Gov- 
ernment and  country  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, and  our  normal  financial  con- 
dition be  restored  ? 

THK   CAUSES   OP  DEPRECIATION. 

Were  we  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  premium  on  gold 
throughout  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  England  during  her  wars 
with  Napoleon,  and  in  the  United  States 
during  the  rebellion,  it  would  be  found 
that  gold  rose  with  military  disaster, 
and  fell  with  success,  more  powerfully 
and  exactly  than  with  any  and  all  other 
causes,  and  that  these  circumstances 
controlled  the  depreciation  in  paper 
more  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
In  1862,  under  the  influence  of  Bum- 
ride's  successes  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Grant's  in  Kentucky,  and  Farragut's  at 


New  Orleans,  gold  stood  at  a  nominal 
premium  of  110,  until  McClellan's  dis- 
asters on  the  Chickahominy,  and  the 
ill  success  of  Bumsidc  and  Hooker  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  raised  the 
premium  to  140.  In  1863,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Grant's  victories  at  Vicks- 
burg,  opening  the  Mississippi,  and 
Meade's  at  Gettysburg,  gold  did  not 
materially  advance.  In  1864,  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  crisis  of  the  war, 
when  1,200,000  new  men  were  required, 
and  $1,400,000,000  additional  debt  were 
incurred,  and  Grant's  costly  campaign 
before  Richmond  had  not  yet  resulted 
in  success,  and  Sherman's  triumph  in 
Georgia  seemed  uncertain,  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  declared 
the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  gold 
reached  285,  and  the  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  United  States  were  worth  only 
thirty-eight  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
1865,  on  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
armies,  though  our  currency  was  more 
expanded  than  ever  before,  though  the 
amount  of  our  debt  was  greater,  and 
though,  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
$130,000,000  more  gold  had  been  ex- 
ported than  we  had  produced,  gold  fell 
to  128 ;  in  other  w^ords,  our  bonds  and 
currency  had  advaned  from  88  cents  to 
75 — thus  proving  that  neither  expansion 
of  currency,  amount  of  debt,  or  scarcity 
of  gold,  are  to  be  compared  as  causes 
of  depreciation  with  that  decline  in  the 
credit  of  the  Government  which  attend- 
ed the  gigantic  efforts  for  its  overthrow, 
and  the  prosi)ect  for  a  time  of  their  suc- 
cess. When,  by  the  fall  of  the  rebellion, 
the  permanency  and  undisputed  domin- 
ion of  the  Government  were  vindicated, 
exactly  three  fourths  of  the  premium  on 
gold  disappeared,  the  other  fourth  re- 
maining to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
the  premium  which  could  be  ascribed 
to  other  causes  than  distrust  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government,  viz.,  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  currency,  the  scarcity  of 
gold,   the   balance   of   foreign    toade 


against  us,  and  tlie  dangers  of  voluntary 
reipu<liatioD  by  the  people, 

ABSCJIDITT    Oy  CONTRACT  ION    41  A    PAXACSA. 

TUe  tbeory  that  contraction  of  the 
currency  alone  can  remoTe  the  premium 
on  gold,  or  restore  specie  payments,  ia 
open  to  a  logical  rcductia  ad  abturdum. 
It  claims  to  be  baaed  on  the  general 
doctriDe  put  furtli  by  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  ;Mj11,  and  othtr  political 
economists,  that  the  value  of  a  curren- 
cy, whether  paper  or  gold,  dccreasea  oa 
ita  volume  increases^  and  ticf-versd,  Ac- 
OQTtlin^  to  this  doctrine,  if  a  country 
have  $400,000^000  in  currency  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  disconnected  financially 
witlj  all  other  countries),  and  this 
amount  be  reduced  to  $200,000,000  by 
deatroying  half  of  it,  the  purchaHing 
power  of  the  remaininf;  $200,000,000 
will  be  exactly  doubled,  all  prices 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
$200,000,000  will  perform  the  samo 
ftinetions,  aa  a  currency,  as  the  whole 
prcvioualy  performed.  But  both  Smith 
uid  Mill  teach  that  currency  dcrivca  its 
pfitrchasing  power,  not  from  the  total 
property  of  a  country,  but  only  from 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  What- 
ever the  quantity  of  money  offered  for 
goods,  13  the  value  of  the  goods ;  and 
whatever  the  quantity  of  gooda  offered 
for  money,  is  the  value  of  the  money. 
To  diminiBh  by  half  the  quantity  of 
currency,  will  diminish  by  half  the 
price  of  the  goods*  immediately  offered; 
i.  e,,  the  first  sales  which  follow  the  dimi- 
nution will  feel  the  sacrifice,  while, 
afl  the  effects  of  the  contmc  tlon  diffuse 
Over  a  greater  mass  of  property,  they 
b«come  leis.  Tlius,  when  our  currency 
depreciated^  not  all  prices  rose  pari 
pasiu,  but  only  the  prices  of  those 
tilings  offered  for  sale  or  in  the  market. 
Exports  and  imports,  surplus  and  per- 
ishable products,  rose  in  nominal  price 
first ;  real  estate  late,  last,  or  not  at  all 
The  amount  of  jiroperty  in  ihia  coun- 
try, as  assessed,  being  17,000  millions, 
and  the  amount  of  currency  only  700 
millions,  to  suppose  that  a  contraction 
of  one  half  in  the  currency  would  di* 
miuish  by  one  half  the  prices  of  tho 


entire  property  of  the  country,  is  to 
suppose  that  a  reduction  of  $350,000,000 
iu  the  dimensions  of  one  of  tho  instru- 
ments with  which  we  do  business,  viz., 
paper- money,  would  occasion  a  diminu- 
ton  of  8,500  millions  in  the  prices  cf  all 
others — a  preposterous  absurdity. 

now   FAR   CONTnACTlON  Of   CUfiaSNCT   tSf- 

cnsASEs  ITS  Value. 

A  contraction  of  the  currency  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  its  value,  but  the 
destruction  of  $Ja50,000,000  in  currency 
can  only  add  the  purchasing  power 
which  was  formerly  possessed  Ijy  that 
bulk  of  currency  Uj  something  else.  It 
cannot  add  twice  or  thric(5  or  a  hun- 
dred times  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency  destroyed  to  any  thing.  When 
we  reflect  that,  in  the  destruction  or 
vrithdrawal  of  $250,000,000  of  curren- 
cy, its  purchasing  power  is  diffused 
evenly,  or  nearly  so,  over  all  the  other 
promisea  of  the  Government,  i.  c,  over 
the  whole  National  debt,  it  is  evident 
that,  instead  of  adding  fiily  per  cent,  to 
the  remainder,  as  it  would  if  the  cur- 
rency were  the  only  quantity  involved 
ill  the  problem,  it  will  add  only  about 
ten  per  cent. 

rna  quibtiok  &f  atbi». 

The  proljlem  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can financial  Statesman  is,  Given  our 
debt,  with  the  taxation  it  involves  and 
the  resources  we  have-,  by  what  modes 
can  we  best  return  to  specie  payments  ? 
If  any  arc  disposed  to  ask  when  wc 
may  return  to  specie  payments,  the  an- 
swer belongs  to  the  more  exalted  do- 
main of  prophecy— which  we  decline  to 
enter,  If  three  fourths  of  the  causes 
of  depreciation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
typhoid  condition  of  the  Government 
credit,  as  shown  in  the  sale  of  its 
bond"^,  then  three  f^uvrths  of  the  cure 
lies  iu  the  single  policy  of  e.nhanciko 

THE  CREDIT  OF  TttE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
TUK  BUSINESS  PROSPERITY  OP  THE  FEO- 

PLK.  The  latter  is  the  foundation,  the 
former  the  superstructure.  By  this 
standard  every  measure  aiming  at  a 
resumption  of  specie  payment*  is  to  be 
tested.    Tlie  test  for  every  plan  for  ro- 
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sumption  must  be,  Will  it  raise  the 
gold-price  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  fh>m  75  cents  on  the  dollar  to  90 
or  02,  or  par  ?  If  so,  then  our  currency 
will  stand  at  par  also,  and  specie  pay- 
ments will  resume  themselyes.  If  not, 
then  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  restore 
specie  payments.  * 

THE   RKMEDIE8   PROPOSED. — MR.   SHERMAN'S 
FUNDIKG  BILL. 

The  most  prominent  measure  yet  pro- 
posed fur  adjusting  our  finances,  though 
not  ostensibly  aiming  to  effect  our  res- 
toration to  specie  payments,  is  embodied 
in  the  report  and  bill  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  As  originally 
presented,  it  proposed  to  fund  the 
whole  debt  into  bonds  running  nomi- 
nally at  six  per  cent.,  but  subject  to  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent.,  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  States  in 
lieu  of  local  taxation,  as  a  "dodge  "  to 
stop  the  clamor  of  repudiationists  in 
favor  of  taxing  National  bonds.  This 
feature  has  been  wisely  omitted.  It  at 
first  also  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
consolidated  loan  should  be  issued  pay- 
able in  foreign  coin  at  foreign  capitals, 
so  as  to  render  it  exclusively  salable  in 
Europe.  This  doubtful  feature  is  also 
omitted.  As  thus  emasculated,  it  is  a 
proposition  to  issue  bonds  payable  in 
coin  in  forty  years,  and  redeemable  in 
ten  years,  with  interest  in  coin  at  ^yq 
per  cent.,  quarterly,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. The  holders  of  the  existing  5.20s 
are  expected  to  excliange  their  six  per 
cent,  bonds  for  these  five  per  cents., 
under  the  threat  that,  if  they  refuse, 
the  6.203  will  be  paid  in  depreciated 
greenbacks  instead  of  in  coin.  This  is 
the  same  impolicy  pursued  by  the  Rebel 
Governtnent,  in  compelling  the  holders 
of  Confederate  notes  to  exchange  them 
for  four  per  cent,  bonds.  It  is  an 
effort,  by  partial  repudiation,  to  coerce 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  into 
taking  five  per  cent  where  we  have 
agreed  to  pay  six.  Its  tendency  to 
injure  the  Government  credit,  by  brand- 
ing it  with  dishonor,  is  indisputable ; 
for' the  Government  can  as  easily  alloy 
and  debase  the  "coin"  in  which  this 


bill  proposes  to  pay  the  new  bonds, 
as  it  could  resolve  to  pay  the  old 
bonds  in  depreciated  promises  to  pay. 
It  agrees  to  pay  them  in  coin,  but  not 
in  coin  of  specific  weight  and  stand- 
ard; and  if  it  should  even  legislate 
the  question  of  its  coin-dollars,  it  might 
still  debase  the  standards  of  weight  and 
fineness  so  as  to  repudiate  the  same 
obligations  a  second  or  third  time.  No 
contract  can  satisfy  the  creditors  of  a 
convicted  repudiator.  A  government 
which  has  once  lied  to  its  creditoii, 
must  pay  a  liar's  rate  of  interest  for  ever 
after,  until  it  has  learned  the  economy 
of  honesty  from  the  hardships  of  nsuij. 
It  is  astounding  that  leading  statesmen, 
who  ought  to  know  the  pecuniary  value 
of  honor  to  a  national  or  an  individual 
debtor  in  distress,  should  gravely  pro- 
pose financial  measures  which  rob  the 
nation  of  its  cheapest  and  highest 
claim  to  credit — its  integrity. 

PARTIAL  CONTERTIBILITT  OP  BONDS  AXD  CU»> 
RKNCT. 

The  same  bill  has  also  a  proviaon 
making  the  bonds  convertible  into 
greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  into 
bonds,  provided  that  not  more  than 
$400,000,000  in  all  of  greenbacks  shall 
be  issued,  including  those  now  oat 
The  mischiefs  of  this  clause  are  appar- 
ent. It  is  only  when  the  bonds  would 
be  worth  less  than  the  greenbacks  that 
holders  would  convert  them  into  green- 
backs; and  only  when  the  greenbacks 
were  worth  less,  that  they  would  recon- 
vert them  into  bonds,  i^ch  conversion 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Government 
Now,  the  holder  of  5.203  can  go  into 
the  market,  and,  by  selling,  conveit 
them  into  greenbacks,  and  get  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  more  than  par  for  them. 
Under  this  bill  he  could  only  get  par. . 

**  UNIFICATION  **   OP   THE   DEBT. 

There  remains  of  the  Senate  bill  but 
one  important  element — the  policy  of 
reducing  the  diverse  forms  of  the  Na- 
tional debt  to  one  form.  No  argument 
is  offered  by  the  Senate  Committee,  who 
simply  state  "that  the  expediency  of 
unifying  the  debt  has  been  conceded  by 
every  one."    Such  an  assertion  is  ruih 
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on  its  face,  aiid  do<>s  not  consiBt  with 
tba  Tery  tabt^Dce  of  these  diverse  forms 
of  debt;  fur  if  Cbaa^  a»id  Fessendeo, 
u  Bccrctaries,  found  thtit  they  could 
Dot  raise  all  the  money  they  needed 
wilboui  reM>rtiDg  to  many  forms  of 
ioaos  to  mi  cnstomcrifi^  it  follows  that 
tenders  to  the  Government  prefer  differ- 
ent Bectirities  j  and  if  more  money  could 
be  raised  at  lower  rates  during  war  by 
adapting  the  form  of  the  loan  to  the 
needs  of  the  lender,  why  is  not  the  same 
true  during  peace  ?  Diverse  forms  haye 
ci*rtain  advantages;  they  enable  the 
But  always  to  work  off  the  one 
antageous  to  itself.  For  some 
I  a  hundred-year  loan  at  three  per 
cent,  might  be  preferred  by  purcbai^era 
to  a  tcn-year  loan  at  seven.  It  does  not 
follow  thatf  because  unifying  the  debt 
woQld  siniplify  it  to  the  student,  it 
would  render  it  more  available  to  the 
knder,  or  lower  the  aggregate  rate  of 
uitcreat  to  the  Government.  It  would 
aimplify  the  study  of  woollen  goods 
vastly  to  re^luce  broadcloths,  beavers, 
casaimeres,  delaines,  &c,^  to  one  article 
of  one  width  at  one  price ;  but  the  result 
would  not  be  desirable  to  manufacturer 
or  oonsunier.  Until  lenders  all  prefer 
one  fonn  of  the  debt,  there  would  be  no 
economy  in  converting  the  wbo-le  <lebt 
into  that  form.  The  diversity  of  the 
foniiB  of  our  debt  also  causes  our  inter- 
cat  to  come  due  in  a  continuous  current 
rather  than  in  sudden  floods,  which 
»uld  involve  the  double  evil  of  dam- 
up  many  millions  uhcIcss  in  the 
■ijttb-lreaiiury  for  long  periods,  and  sud- 
denly letting  them  loose  in  a  deluge 
the  money-market.  Since  the 
ires  omitted  from  this  bill  may  re* 
iim  in  other  forms,  they  deserre  dis- 
cnsaion. 

TUE  roaXiGK   tOA5. 

It  li  possible  that,  while  the  Amcri- 
eta  people  remain  too  poor  to  own  their 
debl^  and  a  portion  of  it  must  be  held 
abroad,  it  is  deairablc  to  place  that  por- 
tion in  the  form  most  attractive  to  for- 
dgn  buyers^  even  though  it  would 
ther^)^  be  made  leas  attractive  at 
honu^    Banda  payable  in  pounds  ster- 


llng  at  London,  in  thalers  at  Berlin  or 
Hamburg,  and  in  francs  in  Paris,  might 
prove  a  succesaful  manipulation  in  the 
absence  of  any  profounder  policy ;  but 
statesmanship  would  aim  at  measures 
tending  to  enable  the  American  people 
to  own  their  entire  debt  at  home.  So 
much  of  our^ebt  as  we  ourselves  hold 
is  no  drain  upon  our  national  re^sources. 
It  is  like  debts  due  from  various  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  household  to  each 
other,  which  burden  some,  and  citrich 
others,  but  do  not  render  the  whole, 
aa  a  family,  richer  or  poorer ; .  but  the 
debts  they  owe  abroad  mortgage  the 
common  homestead,  and  bring  them 
into  bondage  to  strangers.  The  more 
our  bonds  are  held  within  ourselves, 
the  more  our  taxes  are  paid  to  our- 
selves, the  let^s  the  drain  of  guld  and 
products  to  sustain  foreign  incomes,  or 
"  absentees,"  and  the  less  the  burden 
of  the  debt  and  the  disposition  towards 
repudiation.  The  less  these  dangers 
and  burdens,  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  of  our  bonds,  and  hence  of  our 
currency,  the  less  the  premium  on  gold, 
and  the  nearer  specie  payments.  Bo 
far  as  a  foreign  loan  would  tend  to  add 
to  our  foreign  debt,  it  would  tend 
against  our  credit  and  against  specie 
payments. 

TAXINO  fSe  BOKDS. 

The  proposal  to  distribute  among  the 
States  one  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
entire  National  debt,  adds  one  percent*, 
or  120,000,000,  to  the  burden  of  the 
taicpayers,  without  in  any  way  further- 
ing the  point  it  pretends  to  eira  at,  viz., 
to  equalize  taxation  between  the  hold 
ers  of  bonds  and  other  property.  The 
bondholder  is  still  exempt  fmm  taxa* 
tion,  since  the  Supreme  Court  Ifa*^  three 
times  decided  the  attempt  to  tax  Na- 
tional securities  to  be  unconstitutional^ 
even  where  they  are  not  exempt  by 
their  terms.  Since  our  present  Na- 
tional bonds  are  expressly  exempt  by 
their  terms.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
authorize  the  States  to  tax  them  ;  and 
to  tax  them  itself  is  repudiation.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  admit  that  the  credit- 
on  cannot  be  made  to   pay  the   tax. 
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They  concede  that  a  loon  which  could 
be  obtained  at  five  per  cent.,  if  subject- 
ed to  one  per  cent,  tax,  will  only  be 
obtained  at  six.  The  bondholder,  there- 
fore, is  not  taxed,  but  simply  charges 
one  per  cent,  more  interest  on  his  loan, 
and  that  one  per  cent.,  or  $20,000,000 
additional,  is  levied  on  those  who  are 
now  taxpayers,  in  proportion  to  their 
taxable  assets,  and  paid  over  to  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  whole  complaint,  that  bond- 
holders are  exempt  from  taxation,  still 
remains^  and  is  only  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  burdens  from  which  they 
are  exempt  are  increased  by  $20,000,000. 
This  device  is  a  deceit,  and  will  not 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  political  campaign, 
wherein  it  will  be  sifted  by  its  oppo- 
nents, and  its  hollowness  exposed. 

ABSOLUTS   CONVERTIBILITY   OF  BOKDS   AND 
CURRENCY. 

That  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
aims  to  make  the  bonds  and  green- 
backs mutually  convertible,  really  con- 
stitutes a  separate  policy,  which  the 
Senate  bill  only  imperfectly  adopts. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  hold- 
er of  5.20  and  consolidated  bonds  may 
exchange  them  for  United  States  notes, 
and  Tice-versdj  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  notes  so  to  be  issued  shall 
not  exceed  $400,000,000.  As  there  are 
already  issued  some  $357,000,000  iu 
United  States  notes,  the  limit  above 
imposed  reduces  the  range  of  this 
convertibility  to  the  moderate  sum  of 
$43,000,000— a  sum  too  small  to  have 
any  serious  effect,  and  of  course  too 
small  to  test  the  scheme  of  making  the 
bonds  and  currency  mutually  converti- 
ble at  par.  In  order  to  test  the  latter 
theory  t«  the  full  extent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  for  greenbacks,  and,  f^icc- 
'  vcrsdy  greenbacks  for  bonds,  to  any  ex- 
tent desired,  i.  e.,  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  National  debt.  This  Avould  seem 
like  authorizing  the  payment  of  the 
National  debt  in  greenbacks.  But,  say 
its  advocates,  the  people  will  not  de- 
mand the  greenbacks  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  wants  of  business  require. 


If  they  demand  a  surplus  of  green- 
backs, money  will  be  plenty,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  fall,  and  the  holders  of 
greenbacks  will  invest  them  in  the 
bonds  to  get  their  interest  Again, 
when  money  is  in  demand,  and  the  rate 
of  money  rises  above  that  paid  by  the 
Government,  holders  of  the  bonds  would 
convert  them  into  greenbacka.  This  cal- 
culation is  based  on  two  false  aasnmp- 
tions.  The  first  is,  that  the  class  of  capi- 
talists who  hold  bonds,  and  the  class  ^ 
of  business-men  whose  money  moves  ^ 
commerce  and  buys  our  crops  and 
merchandise,  are  the  same.  They  are 
not.  When  business  men  want  cur- 
rency, they  have  not  bonds  to  offer  for 
it,  but  business-notes.  And  bondhold- 
ers can  always  go  into  the  market  and 
convert  their  bonds  into  currency,  with 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  premium  by  sale. 
Until  the  Government  is  ready  to  pay 
out  its  own  notes  in  exchange  for  not^ 
of  private  parties,  it  cannot^  like  the 
banks,  relieve  the  money-market  The 
second  false  assumption  is,  that  a  pleth- 
ora of  paper-money  lowers  the  rate 
of  interest.  This  is  probably  true  of 
actual  money,  i.  e.,  paper  redeemable 
at  par  in  gold.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
such  a  plethora  of  paper-money  as 
causes  depreciation  in  its  value  lowers 
the  rate  of  interest  correspondingly.  If 
it  were,  then,  when  the  gold-value  of  our 
greenbacks  during  the  war  fell  from  100 
to  35  cents  per  dollar,  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  have  fallen  from  six  or  ten  to 
two  or  three-and-a-half  per  cent,,  but  it 
did  not  decline  one  iota.  If,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  greenbacks  for  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  500  or  1000  millions 
would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  currency,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
not  be  lowered ;  and  hence  the  force 
which  the  authors  of  the  scheme  rely 
on  to  convert  the  greenbacks  back  into 
bonds  would  fail.  Very  few  notes 
would  or  could  be  converted  into  bonds, 
because  there  are  few  to  convert,  and 
the  least  conversion  cramps  the  money- 
market,  and  checks  further  conversion. 
But  the  amount  of  bonds  which  wonld 
be  convertible  into  notes  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  public  debt.    The 
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moment  tile  procem^bad  begun,  the  iu- 
flatioo  would  cause  a  rise  in  all  prices^ 
and  active  speculation  wuuld  follow, 
and  ndth  it  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sentation of  bonds  to  the  GoyernmentY 
until  the  whok  National  debt  bad  been 
conrerted  into  greenbacks.  This  would 
reduce  the  notes  to  a  merely  nominal 
Yalue,  and  would  involve  National  dia- 
T,  bankruptcy,  and  repudiation, 
he  proposition,  so  far  from  being 
new»  ha3  been  onc«  adopted  in  iU  best 
feature — that  of  making  the  notes  con- 
ble  at  pleasure  into  the  bonds, 
a  provision  was  enacti^d  at  the 
the  first  issue  of  $iaO,000,000 
l-tender  notes.  But  it  was  found 
that  it!i  eilect  was  to  prevent  the  bonds 
from  bcftring  any  premium  over  the 
currency,  and  it  was  repealed.  Such  a 
provision  only  enables  the  holders  of 
currency  *to  keep  our  bontls  down  to 
in  currency.  It  has  no  effect  to 
the  value  of  either  bonds  or  cur- 
Jmcy,  but  to  depres!?  both.  It  is  like 
an  olfer  by  a  manufacturer  of  broatl- 
dotbs  and  cassimeres,  to  exchange  his 
broadcloths  for  cassimereSf  and  his  cassi- 
mena  for  broadcloths,  at  the  option 
of  dealers,  without  any  corresponding 
right  to  effect  an  exchange  when  it 
miglit  lie  in  his  favor  to  do  so.  Deal- 
frrs  wonhl  always  exchange  that  which 
waa  worth  less  for  that  which  was 
worth  most.  ManH)ver,  the  agreement 
ild  amount  to  an  offer  by  the  manu* 

^urer  alway*  to  undersell  hia  dealera; 

■,  if  they  offer  either  cloth  for  5  cents 
less  than  it  is  worth,  and  &ell  at  that 
nite^  be  must  sell  at  the  same  rate,  or 
(the  s^trae)  supply  the  article  sold. 
The  deak'i's  would  «uon  run  both  kinds 
of  cloth  down  to  0.  And  under  the 
solumie  of  mutual  convertibility,  the 
d«alf^r»  in  bonds  and  currency  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  scheme  of  mutual  oonvertibility 
16  a  sluiceway  through  which  to  con- 
vert the  whole  National  del*t  into  cur- 
rency^ with  all  the  disasters  attendant 

that  result. 

IPATOa   lfO&KILL*a    TLA 5   Or    RKSliMFTION. 

c^nntor  Morrill  bos  the  resumption 
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of  specie  payments  mors  di^neiiy  in 

view  ;  he  proposes  to  tix  a  certain  date, 
say  July  1, 1869,  when  the  Government 
will  resume ;  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
Government  issue  notes  payaljle  in  gold 
for  payment  of  duties,  &c.,  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold-interest  payable  by  the 
Government  to  the  National  Banks  be 
held  by  them  in  reserve,  so  as  to  put 
them  in  better  condition  to  resume  then 
than  now.  An  objection  to  this  U^ 
that,  while  the  gold-notes  will  bo  at 
par  with  gold,  every  note  so  issued 
ItKiks  up  the  gold  it  represents,  or  else 
subjects  the  Government  to  the  same 
necessity  of  failing  to  pay  it*^  gohl* 
notes  that  it  is  now  under  of  tailing 
to  meet  its  greenbacks.  Indeed,  the 
greenbacks  are  gold-notes  in  form. 
They  promise  to  pay  "dollars,"  and 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coins*  arc 
dollars.  If  the  Government  locks  up  a 
coin  for  every  note  it  issues,  the  note 
makes  no  difference  whatever  in  our 
finances,  flow,  then,  are  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  be  in  any  better 
position  to  resume  a  year  from  now^ 
than  they  are  now  ?  Senator  MorrilFs 
plan  does  not  satisfactorily  answer. 
The  point  aimed  at  in  requiring  the 
National  Banks  to  hold  their  gold  as  a 
reserve,  instead  of  selling  it  to  realize 
the  premium,  L**  to  render  the  Banks 
stronger  to  meet  their  obligations.  But 
this  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object 
seems  entirely  inadequate.  A  bank- 
ing system  properly  organisied  will  no 
more  need  a  law  requiring  the  bank- 
er to  keep  a  reserve,  than  an  army 
properly  commanded  needs  a  law  re- 
quiring its  general  to  bold  a  certain 
portion  of  his  army  in  reserve  at  nil 
times.  In  the  latter  case,  such  a  law 
would  reduce  the  available  strength  of 
the  army  for  battle  t«3  the  forces  exclu- 
sive  of  the  reserve.  TIjo  effect  of  requir* 
ing  a  bank  to  hold  a  reserve  for  tha 
security  of  its  creditors  is  equally  ab- 
surd. It  is  no  security  to  creditors, 
since  it  cannot  be  applied  to  pay  them 
except  in  the  event  f^f  liquidation.  It 
weakens  the  available  fundi*  with  which 
the  bank  is  to  contend  with  a  '*  run,'* 
by  the  amount  of  the  reserve.    It  is  ati 
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surdity  which  only  the  interested  in- 
"genuity  of  bunkers  could  invent  to  call 
any  sum  a  security  to  a  creditor  whicli 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  and 
which  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  pay 
oyer. 

SKXATOR  BK:NDKRS0K*S   KATIONXL  OANKINO 
AVElfDMKXT, 

Senator  Henderaon'a  bill,  which  re- 
quires the  National  Banks  to  dei)03it 
with  the  Government  $100  in  bonds  for 
every  $75  in  currency  issued,  id  much 
better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional tianking  Byatem.  At  preaeat 
prices  this  very  nearly  bases  every  dol- 
lar of  paper  issued  by  the  banks  on  the 
value  of  a  gold  dollar  in  bonds  ;  and  if 
the  banks  were  organized  on  this  basis, 
they  could  return  to  specie  payments,  as 
gold  should  recede  to  par,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  dollar  on  their  bills. 
The  adoption  of  this  provision  would 
enable  the  Government  safely  to  repeal 
the  clause  of  the  Banking  Act  which 
limits  the  amount  of  currency  to  $300,- 
000,000,  and  to  throw  open  the  National 
banking  business  as  a  system  of  free 
banking  to  all  who  choose  to  comply 
with  such  proviflions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  their  bills  secure  and  re- 
deemable. 

lllPOBTAIfGK   OF  A   IKES  NjLTIONAL   DAKKIlfG 
BTSTCV. 

The  e^cpanelon  of  the  National  bank- 
ing ctirrency,  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  de- 
mands of  the  country  for  paper-money, 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal, pari  pait9u^  of  the  greenbacks. 
The  superiority  of  the  National  Bank 
currency  over  the  greenbacks  is  not 
generally  appreciated,  The  greenbacks 
are  a  forced  loan,  adapted  to  a  state  of 
war;  the  bank-notes  are  a  voluntary 
system,  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace, 
^^  The  greenbacks  are  perpetual  repudia- 
^^B  tiou,  for  tbey  promise  to  pay  **  dollars," 
^^T  and  do  not;  the  bank-not^s  are  re- 
■  deemed,  for  they  promise  to  pay  lawfcd 

^H  money,  and  they  do  it  It  is  only  ne- 
^H  eeesary  to  repeal  the  legal-tender  Act 
^^m  to  adapt  the  National  banking  system 
^H       U>  resumption.     Greenbacks  an^  a  fixed 


contraction  or  expansion  with  the  bud« 

ness  demands  of  the  oountjy ;  the 
bank-notes  expand  and  contTnrt,  «o  «a 
to  accommorlate  the  wants  of  tho#e 
seeking  discounts.  The  green backsy  by 
their  8t4inding  repudiation,  injoiB  the 
credit  of  the  Govemmeot;  the  Banka, 
by  being  based  on  Government  bonds^ 
and  by  their  univenaid  distribution  as 
financial  agents  of  the  Treasury,  aid 
vastly  the  credit  of  the  Qovemmcnt- 
The  pretence  that  the  Government,  by 
destroying  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem,  and  substituting  gn^u backs  for 
the  bank-notes^  w^mld  save  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  dejioaittd  by  the  Bonks  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation,  has  l>eeD 
so  often  exploded,  that,  though  the 
measure  is  still  pressed  by  a  p<}rtiun  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Commitiee 
of  the  House,  it  needs  no  further  reply 
than  has  been  made  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  showing  that 
the  mere  National  and  State  taxes  paid 
by  the  Banks  nearly  o&ets  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
mcnt  on  their  bonds ;  so  that  the  G<]V* 
emment  not  only  obtains  the  facilitiai 
of  a  banking  system,  but  eSec^  a  Iciaa  of 
$340,000,000  at  less  than  two  per  cent. 

BAmcs  Of  Discoirsrr  hitst  aiisr  aho  V9it 

TSXm  OWy   CURJII?<CT. 

Moreover,  the  country  needs  some 
banking  system,  i.  e,,  some  tet  of  au- 
thorized and  secured  institutions,  wbote 
bneiness  It  shall  be  to  rUsciiutit  the  busi* 
ness-notes  of  the  conmi unity,  giving  in 
exchange  for  time-notes  of  private  pap- 
ties  their  own  demand-notea,  which 
shall  circulate  as  currency.  This  is  the 
essence  of  banking.    It  inv'  '  r>d 

corollaries:  1.  The  Bank  ow^:  iIb- 

count  private  notes  on  Its  own  rea|jot)« 
sibility,  or  the  due  precaotions  eflsential 
to  safety  in  the  business  wiU  not  be  pr^ 
served.  The  Go?emment  cannot  safely 
undertake  to  discount  the  notea  of  pri- 
vate parties.  2.  In  order  that  the  Bank 
may  afford  to  discount  notes  on  its  own 
responRibility,  it  must  1  i  ntercst 
on  its  currency  for  the  t^  luaiiecl. 

Tliis  it  cannot  have  uiUdtta  the  currmcif 
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Ib  its  own,  or  some  ciirroncy  which  it 
tvoeived  in  exchange  for  ite  own.  If  it 
imned  the  currency  of  the  Government, 
it  must  first  have  either  puid  ralue  for 
it  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  private 
holders  of  it;  and,  in  either  caae,  it 
loses  the  interest  on  what  it  paid.  To 
sappose  that  a  Bank  can  atford  to  bor- 
row money  of  one  party  at  lawful  rates 
of  ioterest  in  order  to  loan  it  to  another 
at  the  same  rate,  is  prepoBtcroua,  Pri- 
vate bankers  may,  if  possessed  of  large 
wenlth,  reputation,  and  sagacity,  cany 
on  a  iucccsafUl  discounting  busineaa  by 
lonnmg  mainly  their  own  or  the  money 
of  their  depositors,  for  which  they  pay 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  ny 
ceive ;  but  this  system  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited. It  is  indispensable  to  any  bank- 
ing ^Btem,  therefore,  that  it  phall  issue 
Ita  own  currency,  be  responsdble  for  it, 
and  have  the  interest  upon  it  while 
l^ned.  It  cannot  do  so  with  the  green- 
backi^  becausef  so  long  as  they  are 
ksued  only  fbr  value  received,  the  Gov- 
erament  has  the  interest  on  them. 
Hence  the  question,  whether  we  shall 
have  greenbacks  or  bank-notes,  ia  re- 
duced to  the  simpler  question,  Shall  we 
have  any  banking  gystem  at  all  ? 

IXADBCIUACT   or  OBEftNaACSa  AS  A  CiTRIUEliCT* 

The  greenbackB  in  no  way  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  business  community  for 
dkcountfl.  Since  discounts  are  as  in- 
dispensable an  agency  in  commerce  as 
mU roads,  banks  of  discount  and  circu- 
lation of  some  kind  must  exint.    If  the 

ational  Banks  were  destroyed,  State 
aka  l>ased  on  State  or  National  se- 
[ties  would  be  substituted  for  them. 
If  based  on  National  bonds,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  them  the  same 
amount  and  rate  of  interest  thereon 
which  it  now  pays  to  the  National 
Banks.  If  based  on  State  1>onds,  they 
would  be  BA  inifecuro  as  under  the  old 
system^  In  either  case,  a  return  to  the 
old  State  system  would  be  a  backward 
movement  in  onr  finances.  It  would 
give  us  a  heterogeneous  and  insecure 
cam?ncy  in  place  of  a  uniform  and  se- 
caw  nnew  It  would  lower  tho  ci'edlt  of 
the  Q^frmmoA^  by  lessening  the  mar- 


ket-value for  its  bonds,  now  created  by 
the  requirement  that  they  shall  form 
the  basis  of  our  banking  system.  It 
would  tend  to  revive  the  financial  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  and  destroy  that 
of  the  United  States;  for  the  control 
of  our  banking  system  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  attributes  of  National  sov* 
ercignty ;  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  purse-strings  of  the  people. 
If  vested  in  the  nation,  the  nation  will 
govern;  if  vested  in  the  States,  the 
Btatea  will  govern. 

riJfANClAl.    AOVASTAGZS    OF  PZUFKCTINO   TBS 
KATtOKAL    BANE.ING   SYSTEM. 

No  measure  would  tend  more  directly 
towards  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Seimte  Fiuance 
Committee's  policy  of  withdrawing  the 
greenbacks  and  expanding  the  National 
banking  system,  so  as  to  furnish  us 
with  our  entire  currency.  This  would 
increase  the  amount  of  bonds  absorbed 
by  the  Banks  from  $330,000,000  of 
bonds  to  at  least  <;800,000,000,  perhaps 
$1,000,000,000.  This  woulil  render  out* 
half  our  National  debt  available  and 
useful  as  active  business  capital.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  our  bonds  occa- 
sioned by  tho  absorption  of  so  much 
larger  a  quantity  as  tho  basis  of  our 
Banks  and  paper-money,  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  return  of  nearly  all  our 
bonds  from  Europe,  thereby  putting  an 
©nd  to  the  drain  of  gold  to  pay  foreign 
interest  This  advance  in  our  bonds 
would  cause  a  like  advance  in  the  value 
of  our  currency  or  decline  in  the  pr6* 
mium  on  gold,  a  more  even  diflfuaion  of 
the  National  debt  among  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  ccmsecjuent  quietus  on  all  ten- 
dencica  towards  repudiation,  whether 
openly  or  under  the  guise  of  taxation, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
National  financial  system,  in  lieu  of  the 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Such  a  currency,  being  aeeure 
and  redeemable,  would  l>e  incapable  of 
tmdue  in^ation,  and  would  expand  and 
contract  with  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  this  measure  are  combined  all 
the  causes  which  tend  to  hasten  our  re- 
tnni  to  9pede  payments,  viz.,  strength < 
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ening  the  Govcmment  credit,  lessening 
the  export  of  specie,  and  guarding 
against  inflation. 

CAN  WE   RESUME   TO-DAT? 

None  of  the  plans  above  examined 
are  adequate  to  enhance  the  price  of 
our  bonds  and  currency  to  par  with 
go'.d.  It  remains  to  consider  whether 
specie  payments  can  be  successfully  re- 
sumed, first  by  the  GoYcmment,  and 
then  by  the  country,  wliile  gold  is  at 
its  present  premium,  by  a  simple  act  of 
will,  or,  as  Mr.  Greeley  expresses  it,  by 
writing  over  the  Treasury-door,  "The 
United  States  have  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments.^^  The  theory  of  those  who  argue 
that  "  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  re- 
sumption is  to  resume,"  should  logic- 
ally be  that  there  are  no  deep  financial 
causes  for  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency, but  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
financial  cowardice  in  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mere  courage  will  only 
remove  such  obstacles  as  are  due  to 
mere  cowardice.  This  theory  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  deprecia- 
tion in  our  currency  is  caused  by  de- 
preciation in  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
National  debt,  and  that,  before  we  can 
bring  currency  to  par,  our  bonds  must 
come  to  par ;  which  implies  that  $700,- 
000,000  of  gold-value  must  be  added 
to  our  National  debt,  or  that  bonds 
now  worth  $1,800,000,000  in  gold,  shall 
become  worth  their  face  $2,500,000,000 
in  gold.  No  one  would  contend  that 
the  resolve  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  out  $100,000,000  of 
gold,  on  demand,  for  United  States  notes 
until  his  gold  should  be  gone,  would 
add  $700,000,000  of  gold-value  to  the 
total  National  debt,  still  less  that  it 
would  add  a  like  value  to  all  the  pri- 
vate debts  now  existing.  Hence  it 
could  not  restore  specie  payments.  Its 
practical  working  would  be,  since  it 
requires  only  the  presentation  of  one 
third  of  the  greenbacks  now  in  circula- 
tion, to  exhaust  the  Treasury  of  its  gold ; 
these  would  be  presented,  and  the  gold 
obtained  would  be  shipped  to  Europe 
«nd  invested  in  bonds,  which,  while 
iiitrisncally  worth  more  than  the  green- 


backs, would  be  selling  for  less.  When 
the  Government  had  paid  out  its  gold, 
the  total  supply  in  the  coimtry  being 
less  by  the  amount  shipped  abroad,  the 
tendency  would  be  towards  a  higher 
premium.  The  argument  that  the  €k>T- 
emment  has  on  hand  one  fourth  as 
much  gold  as  is  required  to  pay  its  de- 
mand liabilities,  and  that,  in  specie- 
paying  times,  the  Banks  of  the  ooantry 
had  on  hand  only  a  fifth  or  sixth  as 
much  gold  as  would  pay  their  total 
liabilities,  and  that  therefore  the  Gk>T- 
emment  could  as  well  x>ay  specie  now 
as  the  Banks  could  then,  is  a  nan  conttat. 
To  make  the  cases  parallel,  we  must 
either  compare  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  each  had,  with  its  immediate  lia- 
bilities, or  with  its  total  liabilities.  We 
find  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  twenty-five  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  gold  it  possesses,  while 
its  demand  liabilities  are  about  five 
times  greater.  No  Banks  have  ever 
paid  specie  with  so  small  a  ratio  of 
gold  to  both  immediate  and  ultimate 
liabilities. 

HOARDING  GOLD  AS  A  MEANS  OP  AESUMPTION. 

The  theory  that,  by  hoarding  specie 
in  the  Treasury,  we  could  ever  collect 
enough  to  resume  specie  payments, 
equally  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  demand  liabilities  only  that  are  to 
be  looked  after,  but  that  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  debt  affects  the  price  of  the 
currency.  To  collect  $250,000,000  in 
gold  to  pay  for  greenbacks,  in  order  to 
effect  resumption,  is  like  collecting  a 
few  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  with 
which  to  raise  the  level  of  a  small  fish- 
pond which  communicates  by  a  secret 
channel  with  Lake  Michigan.  Unless 
enough  be  collected  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  whole  lake,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  level  of  the  pond.  So, 
unless  gold  enough  can  be  collected  to 
pay  the  whole  debt,  we  cannot,  by 
mere  hoarding  gold  and  paying  it  for 
greenbacks,  resume  specie  payments. 
Hoarding  gold  artificially  lessens  the 
supply,  and,  by  increasing  the  premium, 
retards  rather  than  hastens  spedie  pij« 
ments. 
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dOir  ■SlU.   WC    REFTORB   SriCCIE  FATHENtS? 

Since  all  projects  which  attempt  to 
iloctor  the  currency   up  to   par  with- 
out reg-ardinj^  it  ua  a  member  or  limb 
of  the  Niitionttl   debt,  and  prescribing 
Tor  the  whole  system  at  ance,  are  quack- 
ery, we  are  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
thiit  we  wiU  return  to  gpecie  payments 
only  when  the  National  debt  sliall  be- 
brought  to  a  substantial  par  with  gold. 
How  can  this  be  done  i    First,  the  cry 
of  repudiation  must  be  stopped.    The 
I  price  of  our  bonds,  or  the  credit  of  the 
I  OoTernDient,    U    depressed    almost    us 
much  now  by  di^ruat  of  our  intent iona 
to  pay,  as  it  wa^  during  the  war  by 
ioubts  of  our  ability.     Id  order  to  stop 
he  cry  of  repudiation^  taxation  muat 
he  diminished,  and  its  burden  liAcd  at 
every  poasible  point  from  the  industry 
and  busineaa  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
country  can  be  allowed  to  prosper.     To 
this  end,  taxation  must  never  take  the 
r  capital  or  tools  required  for  carrpng  on 
"ttduatry,  nor  the  necessary  profits  re- 
«5d  to  support  the  capitalist  and  the 
Ibborcr,  nor  all  the  surplus  profits  re- 
juired  to  jrfvc  both  an  inducement  to  in- 
at and  labor.  Taxation^  therefore,  must 
hilj^  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  the 
fjpliss  profits  of  industry.     When   it 
sskA  more  than  thb*,  it  dries  up  its  own 
noufoes.     Supposing  the  property  of  the 
countrj%  real  and  personal,  to  be  assessed 
At  $n,boa,000,0{)0,  worth  125,000,000,' 
000.     This  is  probably  much  above  the 
real  value.* 

If  we  suppose  the  entire  capital  of  the 
rountrr  to  have  eamerl,  in  net  profits 
oNer  losses,  ten  per  cunt.,  we  have  our 
entire  earningH  $2,000,000,000  per  year, 
or  about  $73  for  each  inhabitant ;  out 
of  which  our  average  taxation  for  sev- 
eral ye,ir9,  $500,000,000,  has  taken  one 
fifth,  or  at  least  $14  for  each  inhabitant 
It  is  obvious  that  no  people  can  endure 

^  Fgr*  what  U  underaitiiiuitod  bf  utenorv  U 
more  thiin  cocnpontntpd  T>y  wbat  la  dtlniattid  two, 
thnxs,  or  tour  timoa.  Tlma,  a  (brm  watih  110,000^ 
■■d  ■  mortpitn  on  it.  of  fd.OOO,  ntt  aamm^  m  rml 
*nA  pe»<xD*l  prcipi^y,  axQouodnfr  to  tl9,(X]0|  wtiow 
m  n>iiitT.  the  mortfrasre  and  thu  &na  atd  (lie  mme 

•  '  ^  mortRniDro,  if  nado  |>«i  of  ihi  Mpl. 
r  mco  or  banking  omnpcBy,  ii  UKHed 
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ft  taxation  equalling  a  fifth  of  their 
gro63  earnings.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  shite  that,  be^iides  our  in- 
terest on  the  debt  and  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  actually  paid  on  the 
principal  of  the  liquidated  and  floAHtjg 
debt  the  enormous  sum  of  $475,000,000 
since  August  1,  1865.  It  is  to  this  un* 
precedented  burden  of  tjucation  that 
our  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business 
is  due.  We  are  taking  not  merely  the 
surplus  profits,  or  even  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  capital  and  labor,  but  we  are 
distraining  the  tools  and  implements 
with  which  labor  and  industry  are  car- 
ried on.  With  no  clear  idea  of  the 
remedy,  the  people  do  very  clearly  see 
the  evil,  and  hence  the  agitiition  of  r«* 
pudiation,  wliich  should  be  heeded,  not 
with  derision  and  abuse,  but  its  the 
expression  of  the  people  that  their  bur- 
den is  greater  thaii  they  can  bear.  Re- 
trenchment 18  well,  but  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  National  debt  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

PATMKST   OF   PRlNCirAt   KOT   KSSSNtlAl.  TO 

xATiosfAL  caeniT. 

The  experience  of  nations  proves  that 
the  credit  of  a  Government  depends  not 
BO  much  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
of  its  debt,  aa  on  the  e^se,  promptnees, 
and  prosperity  with  which  it  can  pay 
the  interest.  Our  credit  was  as  low 
when  we  owed  but  $65,000,000  of  debt, 
as  it  is  to-day  with  $3,500,000,000. 
Wc  could  not  then  borrow  $3,000,000 
more  easily,  or  at  a  lower  rnte,  than  we 
could  now  borrow  $300,000,000.  The 
principal  of  the  debt  consists  of  sur- 
pluses not  needed  in  business,  and  is 
held  as  an  investment  by  those  who 
want  it  to  remain  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  an  injury  to  them  to  pay  it  off, 
since  it  compels  them  to  reinvest  it. 
Whatever  holder  wants  his  principal, 
can  best  obtain  it  by  selling  his  bon<l. 
It  is  no  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
it  off,  because  it  drawls  from  him  a 
principal  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  an  intere^ 
which  he  can  afford.  He  can  perpetu- 
ally better  aflford  to  pay  the  interest 
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than  the  principal.  For  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  debt,  when  securely 
funded,  to  run  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  capital  of  eyeiy  kind  is 
worth  to  business  men  and  taxpayers. 
The  debt  of  England  runs  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  while  the  average  capital 
of  the  country  is  worth  fiye.  The  debt  of 
the  United  States  averages  five  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  while  the  capital  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  taxpayers  to  pay  it 
off  with  is  worth  from  seven  to  ten. 
The  present  depreciation  in  the  gold- 
value  of  the  principal  makes  the  gold 
interest  equal  to  two  per  cent,  more  in 
currency,  but  this  is  temporary.  When 
the  bonds  have  risen  to  par,  the  rate  of 
interest  will  fall  rather  than  rise,  and 
the  fact  that  a  National  debt  will  run 
at  a  far  lower  rate  of  interest  than  pri- 
vate debts,  will  then  be  still  more  ap- 
parent. Of  course,  no  Englishman  can 
afford  to  pay  the  principal  of  a  debt  in 
money  which  is  worth  to  him  five  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  save  an  annual  interest 
of  only  three  percent.  The  exchange  is 
not  only  a  grievous  loss  the  first  year, 
but  the  second  year,  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  the  one  thousandth  year. 

ADVANTAOKS  OP  A   PERPETUAL  LOAN. 

Tlie  bonds  now  issued  are  sacred 
against  all  tampering,  and  must  be  paid 
according  to  their  terms  when  due, 
unless  sooner  voluntarily  exchanged  by 
their  owners  for  some  new  loan.  But  if 
the  Government  could,  with  the  consent 
of  its  creditors,  fund  their  bonds,  or 
most  of  them,  into  a  perpetual  loan,  on 
the  plan  of  the  British  consols,  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  investors,  and 
would  be  taken  by  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  a  bond  due  in  twenty  or  forty 
years.  The  Gk)vemment  could  pay  any 
part  of  its  debt  by  purchasing  and 
retiring  its  bonds.  It  would  guard 
against  the  immense  demands  for  gold 
which  will  assail  us  as  our  present 
bonds  mature.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  maturing  of  our  first  issue 
of  6.20s  in  1882,  $400,000,000  of  our 
bonds  should  be  sent  home  for  redemp- 
tion, and  the  payment  in  specie  of  a 
third  or  half  that  sum  should  be  re- 


quired :  it  would  drain  us  of  our  gold 
to  an  extent  that  would  bankrupt  the 
Treasury,  and  might  involve  total  fail- 
ure to  meet  our  obligations.  As  our 
other  bonds  matured,  the  danger  would 
be  increased  a  hundredfold.* 

UTILIZE  THE   PRINCIPAL. 

^  The  first  step  in  our  National  econ- 
omy, therefore,  is  either  to  make  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  principal  of  the 
National  debt  perpetual,  or  to  provide 
for  its  payment  in  moderate  instalments 
extending  over  a  long  period,  so  as  to 
impose  the  least  possible  present  burden 
on  industry,  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  so  much  of  the  principal 
as  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  pay. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  our  debt 
should  be  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  em- 
barrass us  in  the  event  of  another  war ; 
and  if  only  to  stop  our  foreign  interest 
and  avoid  foreign  complications,  that 
portion  of  our  National  debt  which  is 
held  abroad  should  be  paid  off.  But  the 
payment  of  that  portion  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  banking  and  other  trust 
business,  would  be  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit  This  policy,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  recent  Act  abolishing  $100,000,000 
of  taxes,  and  reducing  our  revenue  to 
within  $10,000,000  of  our  expenses,  re- 
lieves our  own  people  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  heretofore  amounting  to  nearly 
$200,000,000  per  annum,  abstracted  from 
them  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
This  relief  will  so  lighten  taxation  and 
restore  business  prosperity  as  to  end  all 
disposition  towards  repudiation.  The 
class  of  people  who  deny  our  ability  to 
pay  the  principal,  or  feel  oppressed  by 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  large  poi^ion 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  to  be  so 
utilized  as  to  render  its  payment  unne- 
cessary ;  and  the  class  who  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Government 


*  While  this  artide  U  in  proai,  a  leading  "Sew 
York  banker  publishes  his  indorsement  of  these 
views,  and  shows  that,  allowing  for  the  praminm 
on  our  present  bonds,  in  currency,  a  pen>etual  Ato 
per  cent,  loan  negotiated  at  par  would  net  about 
the  aama  interest  to  lendsrs  as  our  6.20s. 
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will   be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  ttm  IB  heat  done  by  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  that  payment 
of  the  pnncipal  it  in  no  de^i^ree  essential 
to  that  end^     The  taxpayer  will  be  sat- 
iflled  with  the  knowledge  that  his  taxa- 
[•tion  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
[flgtire.     The  bondholder  will  l>e  satia- 
^  lied  with  the  knowledge  that  hia  inTeet- 
ment  is  permanent  and  his  interest  se- 
cure.    When  he  wants  his  principal,  he 
will  get  it  in  full  by  selling  his  bond. 
P  The  business  community  would  be  sat- 
by  the  fact  that,  with  nearly  half 
■^otur  taxation  removed,  industry  would 
revive,  speculation  would  diminish,  and 
(production    and     legitimate     business 
Iwould  again  become  a  source  of  profit, 
Thenomuil  price  of  a  government  bond, 
wbicli  la  absolutely  certain  to  produce 
the  same  annual  interest  as   the  gold, 
ought  to  be  Vf-Ty  nearly  par  with  gold, 
or  par  leas  one  yo-ar's  interest.   The  Eng- 
Hah  consols  hare  sufficient  proximate 
certainty  as  to  interest  to  be  worth  from 
92  to  97  per  cent,,  though  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  principal  will  absolutely 
iliever  be  paid:   and  as  it  is  the  great 
avings  Bank  of  the  English  nation,  no- 
iy  is  interested  in  having  it  paid.    A 
^ttw  years  of  light  taxation,  nopa>Tnent, 
or  very  slight  payment,  of  principal, 
general  pro^]H'rity,  and  absence  of  all 
!•  effort  at  repudiation,  would  bring  our 
r1>onda  from  73  up  to  90  or  95  in  gold, 
tod  this  would  make  every  dollar  of  our 
currency  worth  par,  thereby  restoring 
Bpecie  payments,  not  only  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, but   for  the  whole  country, 
without  defrauding  any  body  or  oppresa- 
ing   any  class,  or  creating  cramps  or 
fluctuations  in  buslneaa.     Under  the  op* 
cTtttion  of  the  legal-tender  law,  all  pri- 
vate debts  depreciate  and  appreciate  in 
|.gold  value,  pari  pas^u,  with   the  pul>* 
^Uc  debt.    The  two  will   therefore   ad- 
vaoeo  to  par  with  gold  at  the  same 
amis* 

U%LV9  TO   8PBC1S  rATlCKNTS. 

Conmdcrable  incidentjil  aid  to  a  re- 
tnra  to  specie  payments  would  be 
donved  by  perfecting  the  National 
Banking  System,  by  making  the  bonds 


deposited  as  the  basis  of  their  note-cir^ 
culation  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  more 
in  ffM  than  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
by  them,  and  making  the  system  Jtm 
of  any  other  limitations  than  those 
necessary  to  make  the  bills  redeemable 
and  secure,  and  by  retiring  the  United 
States  notes  pari  pa$m  with  the  lur- 
ther  issue  of  bank-notes,  until  the  latter 
should  form  the  sole  currency  of  the 
country*  Some  aid  would  also  be  de- 
rived from  repealing  the  legal-ten Jer 
Act,  as  to  all  contracts  enteroii  into 
after  a  certain  date.  This  would  help 
to  give  certainty  to  values,  as  it  would 
give  us  the  same  standard  for  our  inter- 
nal as  for  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  same  for  obligations  payable  before, 
as  for  those  payable  after,  specie  pay- 
ments shall  be  resumed.  Further  aid 
would  be  derived  from  creating  a  great 
business  utility  and  home-market  for 
our  National  bonds,  by  making  them 
the  basis  for  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies as  well  as  for  banking;  for 
every  National  bond  that  is  utilized  by 
being  made  the  basis  of  business  be> 
comes  productive,  and  loses  its  character 
of  debt  in  its  higher  function  of  capital, 
just  as  a  greenback  merges  its  character 
of  "  forced  loan  **  in  its  more  useful 
f\inction  of  currency.  And  when  thus 
converted  into  capital,  it  is  like  the  tiur- 
plus  rock  on  a  farm  converted  into 
fences  or  buildings.  It  becomes  valua- 
ble as  an  aid  to  induBtry ;  and  to  pay  olf 
a  bond  so  utilized  is  to  destroy  capital, 
to  the  extent  that  the  bond  &t>  utilized 
performs  its  functions  better  than  the 
new  security  which  would  have  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  As  the  banking  sys- 
tem, when  perfect,  would  require  |1,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  if  the  insurance  busi- 
ness could  be  made  to  absorb  $500,000,- 
000  more.  It  is  probable  that  our  whole 
debt  would  be  held  in  this  country,  and 
the  drain  of  specie  or  exports  to  pay 
foieign  interest  would  cease.  Moreover^ 
if  the  taxes  paid  by  the  National  Banks 
reduce  the  net  interest  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  bonds  held  by  them  to 
two  per  cent.,  the  absorption  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  of  bonds  from  a  non-taxpaying 
into  a  taxpaying  use,  would  rodace  the 
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net  interest  on  the  National  debt  to  the 
following,  viz : 

2  per  cent  on  |l,500,000,000 $30,000,000 

5  per  cent  on     $500,000,000 35,000,000 

Total  Interest  on  entii«  debt $55,000,000 

Thiswonld  be  a  saving  on  our  present 
annnal  interest  ($130,000,000)  of  $75,- 
000,000,  which  is  four  times  the  sum 
which  the  advocates  of  destroying  the 
National  Banks  claim  to  save  by  sub- 
stituting the  greenbacks.  To  any  policy 
which  aims  at  causing  all  our  debt  to 
be  held  at  home,  it  may  be  asked,  where 
are  we  to  get  the  principal  in  gold  or 
exports  with  which  to  pay  for  such  an 
importation  of  bonds  ?  We  answer,  only 
by  such  a  rapid  increase  t)f  our  wealth 
and  prosperity  as  will  create  a  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  i.  e.,  a  large  exce^ 
of  our  production  over  our  consump- 
tion, and  a  consequent  National  saving 
which  will  be  represented  in  the  return 
of  our  bonds  from  Europe — ^just  as  our 
National  insolvency  was  represented  by 
their  exportation,  and  will  be  indicated 
by  their  continuance  abroad. 

NO  TAXATION  OP  NATIONAL  BONDS. 

Of  course,  all  efforts  to  tax  the  Na- 
tional bonds,  either  by  Federal  or  State 
authority,  should  cease.  There  can  be 
no  inequality  among  citizens  in  exempt- 
ing the  National  bonds  from  taxation, 
because  the  debt  being  due  from  the 
taxpayers,  they  all  share  the  benefit  of 
the  exemption  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  taxes  they  pay.  It  is  the  debt  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  Government  being 
only  an  agent ;  and  whatever  lessens  its 
rate  of  interest,  is  so  much  gain  divided 
among  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  mo- 
nopoly in  the  exemption  of  the  bonds 
from  taxation,  because  all  taxpayers  are 
free  to  own  as  many  of  the  bonds  as 
they  please,  and  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
emption. What  every  body  has  equal 
access  to  cannot  be  a  monopoly.  If  the 
taxpayer  cannot  afford  to  own  the 
bonds,  it  is  because  Ws  money  is  worth 
more  to  him  in  some  other  form,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  let  the  bondholder 
take  a  less  rate  of  income  than  he  can 
afford  to.  The  power  to  tax  a  debt  Ib 
the  power  to  repudiate  it.    If  vested  in 


the    Congress,   it  would  be  dishonor. 
If  exercised  by  the  State,  it  would  des- 
troy the  sovereignty  of  the  National 
Government  in  its  most  vital  functions — 
that  of  raising  money  on  loan,  without 
which  no  Government  can  exist.     The 
Supreme  Court  has  three  times  decided 
the  taxation  of  National  bonds,  by  local 
or  State  authority,  to  be  unconstitutional, 
viz.,  in  McCulloch  w.  Tlie  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, 4  Wheaton,  816;    Weston  w. 
the  City  of  Charleston,  2  Peters,  449 ; 
and  Osborne  vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  9  Wlieaton,  738.    A  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds,  if 
it  could  be  inflicted  on  the  bondholder, 
would  lower  the  value  of  the  principal 
one  fifth,  or  would  reduce  the  value  of 
the  bond  from  72  to  67J,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  currency  in  like 
proportion  would  be  expressed  by  a  rise 
in  gold  to  about  185.    A  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  bonds,  if  it  could 
be  enforced  on  the  bondholder,  would 
lower  the  value  of  the  bonds  (suppos- 
ing them  to  average  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est) one  third,  or  from  72  to  48,  causing 
gold  to  stand  208 J.    A  tax  of  three  per 
cent,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  half  the  principal,  and  one  of  six 
per  cent,  to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole. 
The  mere  agitation  of  such  an  enormity 
lowers  the  price  of  bonds  and  currency, 
raises  the  premium   on  gold,  increases 
the  quantity  of  bonds  necessary  to  car- 
ry the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  burdens  the  taxpayers,  and  punishes 
guilty  and  innocent  alike  for  the  project- 
ed dishonesty.     The  repudiator,   who, 
whether  openly   or  secretly,  under  the 
guise  of  taxing  the  debt,  helps  to  in- 
crease its  bulk  and  burden,  causes  a  mis- 
chief, if  less  guilty  in  intent,  but  little 
less  burdensome  in  effect,  than  that  of 
the  traitor  whose  rebellion  called  the 
debt  into  existence. 

EQUAL  TAXATION. 

Another  policy  vital  to  the  Govern- 
ment credit,  and  to  specie  payments,  is 
the  distribution  of  taxation  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  ratio  of 
the  amount  collected  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized, and  to  effect  the  least  possible 
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hufrlen  on  industry,  and  tho  utmost 
equality  of  diittribution.    Bat  thid  we 

iioot  even  enter  upon,  as  it  would 
foiTO  a  treatise  in  itself.  We  have  en* 
deavored  to  ^tate  facts,  and  to  Imse  our 
yiJicories  on  facts  alone.  If  our  liiscus- 
Bon  tends  to  show  that  most  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for 
our  financial  troubles  havu  been  mis- 

DceiTed,  and  founded  on  false  ossump- 


tions,  and  that  tlie  actual  remedies  are 
very  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  otbeci  nations  which  have 
been  ^tuatcd  as  ours  now  is,  we  are 
sustained  in  the  former  position  hy  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  policies  proposed 
have  l>een  discarded,  and  in  tlie  latter, 
by  the  truth  that  nations  in  like  circum- 
stances must  find  it  their  interest  to 
pursue  like  policiea. 


NATIONAL  HONESTY. 


National  Finances  arc  attracting 
tlieir  full  share  of  the  public  attention. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events,  from  its 
couni'Ction  with  our  resources,  our  com- 
merce^ and  all  our  industrial  interests, 
the  sabject  forms  a  legitimate  topic  of 
legiRlative,  journalistic^  and  popular  dis- 
cii^ion,  which  accidental  circumstances 
have  recently  contributed  to  excite.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  discussion  will 
ever  ceane  until  the  National  debt  is 
paid.  Tho  purpose  of  all  good  citizens 
should  be  to  give  it  a  right  direction, 
lid  to  keep  the  country  well  informed 
regard  to  it^  so  that  no  action  may 
bo  taken  which  is  not  consistent  with 
e«iuity^  justice,  honesty,  and  right. 

It  i8  a  great  subject.  Very  few  un- 
derstand it,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
have  given  it  that  study  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  intelligent  judgment. 
In  the  hope  of  contributing  something 
to  the  stock  of  general  information  In 
rehition  to  it,  this  article  is  written, 
uliicb  will  deal  rather  with  facts  than 
with  discassions  or  predictions. 

It  has  suri^rised  the  writer  that  the 
American  people,  and  espct-ially  their 
mprosentntives  in  Congress,  should  have 
HO  soon  forgotten  many  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  debt  was  contracted;  for  they 
must  have  forgotten  them  who  do  not 
look  upon  It  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
oI;ligation8  ever  laid  upon  the  con- 
stiirnce  of  a  nation.  Let  us  recall  some 
of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  1861,  wo  owed 


less  than  f  1 00,000,000.  It  was  represent- 
ed  by  lx)nds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually  in  coin.  These 
bonds  had  been  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
more,  above  par,  and  at  one  time  were 
thought  by  financiers  the  best  National 
security  in  the  world.  Through  some- 
body's financiering,  by  the  first  of  >Iareh 
in  that  year  the  National  Treasury  had 
been  brought  to  a  condition  of  actual 
bankruptcy.  Notwithstanding  our  im- 
mense resources — since,  by  actual  trial, 
proved  amplti  to  pay  thcs  whole  debt  in 
three  months,  without  perceptible  injury 
to  the  country— these  bonds  had  fallen 
fifteen  per  cent,  below  par.  There  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  When 
its  portfolio  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Secretary,  its  principal  contents 
were  unpaid  requisitions  for  current 
expenses,  which  must  be  paid  by  bor- 
rowing if  paid  at  all. 

To  the  expedient  of  borrowing,  Sec- 
retary Chase  resorted.  There  was  some 
casting  about  to  raise  money  otherwise, 
but  it  was  quickly  ascertained  that  bor- 
rowing was  the  only  resource  his  prede- 
cessors had  left.  him.  Events  proved 
that  they  had  even  exhausted  this,  for 
some  who  had  subscribed  to  former 
loans,  alarmed  by  Secretary  Cobb's  pro- 
diction  that  they  would  never  be  pahl, 
had  chosen  to  forfeit  the  one  per  cent, 
paid  ut  the  time  of  subscribintr,  rather 
than  to  pay  the  balance  and  take  their 
bonds.  Secretary  Chase  made  one 
vigorous  effort  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
about  tlO,000»000.    He  offered  a  twenty- 
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year  bond  with  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  invited  jiropoaals.  He  adyertised  it 
Uioroughly,  He  even  threw  the  weight 
of  his  pergonal  in^ Hence  into  the  scale, 
and  urged  not  only  patriotic  citizena, 
hut  hia  personal  CrieDds,  to  subscribe. 
No  previous  loan  was  ever  preaaed  more 
eDcrjtfetically. 

When  the  day  for  opening  the  pro- 
poeak  cameT  there  was  no  pressure  of 
opplicauts— no  delay  required  to  cata- 
logue the  bids.  A  BUia!l  hat  would 
have  contained  them  nil.  When  they 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  leu  than 
$8,000,000  of  Qo^emment  m  per  cents, 
f^uld  he  mid  at  an  average  qf  85  cettti  on 
the  dollar ^  and  the  balance  offered  at  prk^ 
fHiHf^ing from  70  to  85. 

The  impartial  historian  will  look 
back  to  that  day  as  the  mo^t  dangerous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  caUon. 
The  war  had  become  inevitable.  With- 
out money,  and  an  immense  amouiit  of 
it,  every  one  knew  that  the  rebellion 
could  not  bo  put  down.  In  the  work 
of  preparation,  more  than  (1^000,0(>0 
was  needed  every  day.  Men  were  of  no 
use  without  arms,  munitions^  and  sup- 
plies. If  the  Secretary  had  failed  the 
Country  at  that  moment,  the  result 
would  have  been  as  fatal  us  the  destrac* 
tion  of  Grant  and  his  army  before  Rich- 
mond four  years  later.  He  had  a  work 
then  before  him  which  required  as  lofty 
patriotism,  as  great  moral  courage,  and 
as  consummate  generalship  as  that 
w^hich  finally  crushed  the  rebel  lines 
and  dispersed  its  army. 

There  were  few  who  appreciated  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  Li  the  ex- 
citement  of  preparation  for  the  coming 
conBict,  the  people  scarcely  considered 
the  question  of  money  at  all.  Those, 
however,  who  knew  the  facts,  knew  that 
without  money  success  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  experiment  had 
proved  that  by  the  old  methods  money 
could  no  longer  be  had.  But,  although 
the  Ruler  of  nations  saw  fit  to  make  the 
life  of  the  Republic  depend  for  a  time 
upon  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  single 
roan  ;  He  endowed  him  with  all  the 
qualities  required  for  the  w^ork  he  had 
to  perform. 


In  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  Treasury  on  the  day  the  bids  were 
opened,  the  Secretary  was  the  only  oue 
who  wore  a  cheerful  countenance.  He 
accepted  the  bids  at  85  and  above, 
closed  up  the  old  books,  and  with  them 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Treasury  had 
previously  b«ea  couducted*  A  new 
order  of  affairs  began* 

In  the  limits  of  a  aloglo  article,  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  recapitu- 
late the  measures  by  which  our  great 
financial  victory  was  won.  We  can 
only  glance  at  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  Treasury  administiation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  hati 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  patriotism  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  second, 
his  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
country  was  unbounded.  He  assumed 
that  the  people  had  the  moac3\  and 
that  they  would  lend  it— yea,  ^ive  it  to 
the  Government,  if  they  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  this  was  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.  While, 
therefore,  for  temporary  purpose^  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  Treasury 
Notes  in  various  forms  for  current  use, 
he  at  once  commeoiced  his  direct  appeal 
to  the  people  to  furnish  the  meaiui  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

A  fact  may  be  stated  here  wlildi  is 
not  generally  known.  From  the  mid* 
die  of  May,  1861,  to  the  end  of  bis 
ofiicial  term,  there  waa  never  a  moment 
in  w^hich  there  was  not  one  or  mow 
propositions  before  Sir-  base  to 

raise  sums  of  from  $1,0  >  ^uo  #8,- 

000,000,000  in  foreign  countries.  These 
plans  were  ingenious — many  of  them 
practicable;  some,  perhaps,  even  more 
economical  than  the  measures  oltimAtc^ 
ly  adopted.  But  they  were  all  ft^oct* 
ed.  The  country  was  not  to  owes  ita 
preservation  to  foreign  aid.  It  wna  not 
only  to  conquer  its  enemies,  but  pay 
the  expenses  from  its  own  resouroea*  It 
is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  our  liUtor^r, 
that  during  the  rebellion  tlie  fUf¥rm- 
7fAeni  never  sent  one  dollar  *'^  da 

to  a  foreign    couufTT,    savi  iip 

occasion,  and  ever  ^.t 

used*    Itwasloi'f  i  I* 
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toiling  firom  the  porta  of  a  friendly 
seuttAl,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 

The  system  of  popular  loans  devised 
and  put  in  success ful  operation  during 
th«  war,  was  in  this  country  entirely  novel 
and  contrary  to  all  fonner  plans  IV»r  rais- 
ing jooney.  Old  financiers  doubted  its 
■aeceas :  some  even  turned  it  into  ritli- 
cale.  To  them  the  idea  of  advertising 
Government  bonds  in  countJ7  nevvg^ 
paperfif  of  keeping  them  for  sale  in 
country  banks,  of  aendiDg  out  ugenta  to 
canvass  for  them,  was  not  only  very  un- 
dignified, but  Mr  ft*  treating  Government 
Beeuritles  like  patent  medicines.  But 
that  it  proved  an  eminent  succesaf  that 
it  Aimishod  the  Treasury  with  all  the 
money  it  required,  is  now  beyond  quea^ 
tion.     Why  did  it  succeed  ? 

The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  a  fuLl 
snswer  to  many  of  tJie  unwise  counsels 
to  which  every  day  now  seems  to  give 
birth ;  and  it  is  a  very  plain  one.  Secre- 
tary Chase  inspired  the  people  with  a 
tliorough  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  Government  He  told 
them  in  plain  language^  that  if  they 
would  save  the  country  they  must  come 
to  its  aid — that  a  large  debt  must  bo 
contracted,  but  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  and  would  be  ample  to 
pay  it— that  legal-tender  notes  and  a 
depreciated  currency  were  but  tempo- 
rary expedients;  necessities  crtated  by 
the  war ;  to  be  abandoned  very  shortly 
after  the  return  of  peace ;  that  if  they 
would  loan  the  money  it  would  certain- 
ly l>e  repaid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  for  with  their  money  succcrs  would 
be  assured,  and  with  success  would 
come  the  ability  to  pay.  In  his  reports, 
hia  correspondence,  and  more  effectually 
in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  the 
funded  debt  wan  treated  as  a  sacred 
abligation— as  sure  to  be  paid  in  coin 
as  it  was  to  mature.  The  influence  of 
his  eintnplc  was  powerful  The  Treas- 
ury officers,  down  to  the  very  laborers, 
were  insenBibly  controlled  by  it.  To 
them,  a  suggestion  which  in  any  re- 
fpect  impaired  or  threw  a  dooht  over 
that  debt,  was  almost  as  wicked  aa  trea- 
wotu  Parta  of  it  matured.  Coin  was 
boTTOwed  to  pay.     Congress  took  the 


same  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  i 
obligation  of  this  debt  became  a  part~ 
of  the  creed  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

And  this  healthy  public  sentiment 
quickly  Mettled  the  financial  questions 
of  the  war.  In  former  times,  banka 
and  bankers  were  the  only  lenders  tO^ 
X\ic  Government.  Now  they  were  do 
longer  even  principals— they  weru  con- 
tent to  act  as  agents  for  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, apprentices,  widows,  and  tbiy-labor- 
ers. 

This  great  success  could  not  have  been 
attained  if  there  had  remained  upon  the 
public  mind  a  single  doubt  of  the  pub* 
lie  faith.  There  was  none.  The  high- 
est financial  officer  of  the  Government, 
in  its  name,  declared  that  the  debt  was 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  press 
echoed  his  words  daily,  agenU  by  the 
thoua^ind  stood  with  the  Secretary**^ 
letters  in  their  hands,  and  said  to  thfr' 
people^  '*  Here  are  bonds  payable  in 
gold  \  Come  forward  with  your  ntoney 
and  help  to  save  the  country,  and  takei 
at  the  same  time  the  best,  the  safest,  and 
the  surest  obligation  wliich  any  Govern- 
ment upon  earth  has  ever  issutid  1  ^^ 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  wci^t,  saying,  '*The 
danger  is  past  I  These  bondhoidere  are  , 
speculators  or  sharpers  I  Pay  thom  oflf 
in  greenbacks,  or  something  les^  valu»  I 
able  than  gold  and  silver  I "  nr^body 
was  surprised.  The  same  voice  had 
often  been  heard  before— never  on  the 
side  of  the  comitry,  always  against  it. 
It  had  been  lifted  even  against  pension- 
ing widows,  whose  only  sons  had  fallen 
in  the  war  for  the  Union.  But  when 
others  took  up  the  cry,  and  it  tljrcat- 
ened  to  become  the  shibboleth  of  a 
party,  and  when  some  good,  though 
timitl  patriots,  began  to  fear  the  popu- 
larity of  such  doctrines,  they  became 
worthy  of  notice*. 

Tlifi  couTBG  taken  by  some  of  our 
public  men  with  the  policy  thus  an- 
nounced, exlubits  a  sad  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  the  masses, 
Instea^l  of  denouncing  it  as  they  should 
Imve  done,  as  dishonest  and  disgrace- 
ful, they  liavc  temporized  with  it,  imtil 
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they  have  led  some  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  totally  destitute  of  reason  or  merit. 
A  bad  proposition  is  sometimes  made 
inviting  by  the  impudence  with  which 
it  is  put  forth.  This  doctrine  unblush- 
ingly  advocated  and  not  promptly  met, 
was  suffered  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
field  of  politics,  when  a  little  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  good  faith 
would  have  strangled  it  at  its  birth.  It 
has  not  yet  attained  a  stature  which 
makes  it  formidable,  but  it  wiU  con- 
tinue its  tfoublesome  influences  upon 
financial  questions  until  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  people  ^ves  it  a  final  quie- 
tus. 

Among  the  many  evil  fhiits  which  this 
policy  has  already  borne,  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  developed  a  great 
many  plans  for  funding  our  debt  and 
mending  our  currency,  most  of  which 
are  prescriptions  of  very  ignorant  phy- 
sicians for  a  disease  which  has  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  that  a  scarcity  of 
money  actually  exists  in  the  country- 
districts  which  many  think  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  connected  with  the 
public  debt,  the  interest  paid  upon  it, 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  it  in  coin. 
Well-meaning  men  who  do  not  know 
that  money  was  never  cheaper  in  the 
cities,  and  that  its  scarcity  in  the  coun- 
try is  wholly  due  to  other  causes,  hope 
to  relieve  it  by  plans  for  reducing  our 
interest  and  making  the  debt  uniform. 
Ilenee  the  multitude  of  schemes,  most 
of  them  wild  and  impracticable,  which 
are  now  actually  before  Congress  and 
the  country. 

The  case  as  it  stands  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Divested  of  all  its  technicalities 
it  is  simply  this.  The  Secretary  told 
the  people,  when  he  asked  them  to  lend 
their  money,  that  they  should  be  paid 
in  coin — that  such  was  the  law,  such 
the  understanding  of  the  law-making 
powers.  Congress,  constantly  in  ses- 
sion, legislating  almost  every  month  on 
this  very  subject,  having  notice  of  all 
the  facts,  never  gave  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  contrary  opinion.  When 
they  did  speak,  it  was  always  in  sap- 
port  of  the  Secretary's  oonstmction  of 


the  law.  Moved  by  the  strongest  appeal 
ever  made  to  a  nation^s  patriotism,  the 
people  came  forward  with  their  money, 
and  took  the  bonds,  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 
The  people's  money  saved  the  country. 
The  country  is  amply  able  to  pay  every 
dollar,  according  to  the  understanding. 
It  asks  nothing  on  the  score  of  charity 
or  inability  to  pay.  These  are  the 
plain  facts.  Eloquence,  argument,  sen- 
sation appeals,  technicalities,  demagog- 
ism,  cannot  change  them.  To  pay  our 
ftmded  debt  in  gold  or  silver  coin  as  it 
matures,  and  in  the  meantime  to  pro- 
tect it  against  taxation,  according  to 
our  promise,  is  the  action  demanded  by 
justice,  equity,  law,  interest,  and  com- 
mon honesty.  Any  other  is  simply  a 
breach  of  the  National  faith,  pledged 
for  the  ransom  of  its  own  life,  sure  to 
result,  as  wrong  and  bad  faith  always 
do,  in  National  dishonor. 

Three  schemes  affecting  the  public 
debt  are  now  before  Congress.  One 
gives  the  States  the  right  to  tax  Gov- 
ernment securities.  Another,  known  as 
the  Sherman  plan,  seeks  to  fund  the 
floating  debt  into  a  permanent  security, 
authorizing,  while  it  does  not  in  terms 
compel,  the  holders  of  5.20s  to  exchange 
them  for  the  new  loan,  bearing  a  lower 
interest,  but  having  a  longer  time  to 
run.  To  this  is  added  an  act,  compel- 
ling the  National  Banks  to  exchange 
their  present  securities  pledged  for  cir- 
culation, &c.,  for  the  new  bonds,  within 
one  year.  The  third,  known  as  the 
Morrill  bill,  looks  to  funding  the  float- 
ing debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  fund- 
ed debt  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  States  to 
tax  Government  securities  is  a  naked 
breach  of  the  agreement  not  to  tax 
them.  Its  chances  of  success  are  too 
remote  to  invite  discussion.  The  Mor- 
rill plan  is  unobjectionable,  if  the  neces* 
sity  of  any  funding  bill  can  be  shown 
to  exist.  The  really  mischievous  on6  is 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

We  shall  not  even  attempt  to  present 
the  argument  against  the  Sherman  bill. 
Its  peculiarly  objectionable  feature  is^ 
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that  it  Attempts  to  accompllsli  bj  indi* 

auction  what  it  does  not  openly  asaert 

the  right  to  do — that  is,  to  luduce  the 

^llnlders  of  5.208  to  consent  to  their  cx- 

jchnngc  by  an  appeal  to  their  fears — by 

boldirtg  oyer  them  the  threat  of  their 

ademption  in  legal-tender  notes.     But 

be  great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  ia 

|one  of  the  forma  of  national  repudia^ 

im.     If  i>Based  and  carried  into  practi- 

lual  eifect,  the  blot  of  repudiation  will 

I  be  fastened  upon  the  nation,  and  a  cen- 

''ttiry  of  rep€sntance  will  not  wipe  it  off. 

We  are  cither  bound  to  pay  these  bonds 

in  coin,  or  we  are  not.    If  we  are,  any 

attempt  t*"*  avoid   the  obligation  is  a 

breach  of  the  National  faith,  and  is  not 

to  be  tolerated.     If   we    are    not,   we 

boutd   take  that  poBition  and  main- 

\n  it  l>oldly.    Thin  bill  t^ke^  neither 

[lund.    It  applies  compulsion  to  the 

jxkA   directly   and   without    remorse^ 

To  the   other  bondholders,  it  proffer* 

the  liherty  of  exchange,  and  then  applies 

indirect  and  moral  compulnion. 

Til  ere  U  one  argument  used  in  faTor 
of  the  Sherman  plan  which  deserves 
pecial   attention.     It  is  claimed  that 
b©  pef»p7^  are  impatient  under  the  preas- 
^Of  the  debt,  and  demand  the  pa^^- 
of  this  or  some  other  measure  of 
ffflef.    This  has  been  the  argument  in 
iiTor  of  unjtist  legislation  eyer  since  the 
Idays  of  the  Caesars.     In  the  nam^  of  the 
fAmericau  people,  we  rcix^l  this  imputa- 
tion upon  their  integrity.    Tliey  want 
what  is  honest,  just,  and  right.     Show 
them  that  by  the  contract,  or  upon  the 
^liicti^  we  are  either  bound,   or  ought 
honestly  to  pay  these  bonds  in   coin, 
ttd  they  will  rebuke  with  scorn  any 
who  seeks  to  provide  for  them  a 
way  of  escape  from  this  obligation.    If 
any    considerable    number    appear    to 
favor  any  of  these  repudiating  schemes, 
it  is  because,  like  too  many  of  our  legis- 
lators,  they  do  not  understand  the  facta. 
But  they  are  quick  to  learn.     One  half 
the  time  wasted  in  devisitig  means  to 
avoid  an  honest  UabiUty,  spent  In  dis- 
seminating   the    truth     among    them, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  claim  forever. 
But  the  people  want  nothing  of  the 
Icind.    The  claim  is  a  pure  assumption. 


The   election  in    Xcw  Hampflhire,  in 

which  the  prevailing  party  was  obliged 
to  defend  all  these  measures,  and  the 
whole  financial  administration  of  Gov. 
Chase,  against  the  advocates  of  pay- 
ment in  legal-tender  notes,  shows  that 
the  people  have  lost  none  of  their  old 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  justices 
The  heart  of  the  nation  i.^  always  right. 
Show  the  people  the  facts,  and  they 
may  always  be  relied  upon  to  decide  a 
question  correctly. 

Upon  the  question  of  what  the  people 
want,  we  wish  to  cite  an  autliority. 
There  is  unfortunately  one  State  which 
made  her  bed  in  the  mire  of  repudia- 
tion. She  has  lain  in  it  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  despised  and  detested  of  men 
— her  cTf  dit  gone,  her  faith  destroyed, 
her  reputation  blasted — c^ist  out  from 
the  company  of  her  slaters  like  a  prv>8ti- 
tute,  her  name  the  synonym  of  State 
dishonor.  But  in  her  financial  history 
there  is  one  fact  which  shines  out  like 
the  gleam  of  a  diamond  in  an  ocean  of 
corruption.  It  ia  the  noble  struggle  of 
her  people  against  her  demagogues  and 
politicians.  The  people  of  Mississippi 
were  never  distinguished  ff>r  their  in- 
telligence or  their  virtue.  Wliilst  they 
had  infinitely  better  excuses  for  repudia- 
tion  than  now  exist,  their  sense  of  jus* 
tice  revoltetl  at  the  idea  of  assenting  to 
it.  Judges  decided  the  bonds  illegal 
— ministers  preached  and  politicians 
thundered  against  their  payment.  It 
was  elflimed  that  neith<»r  justice  nor 
equity  demnnded  that  they  should  be 
paid.  The  very  arguments  used  against 
paying  these  bonds  are  re^Miated  daily 
in  Congress  by  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory funding,  and  by  the  newspapers 
which  Bupport  the  Pendleton  theory. 
And  the  people  themselves  were  very 
poor.  They  could  not  pay  without 
making  great  sacrifices.  But  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  repudiation  was  a 
criminal  injustice.  The  demagogues 
could  swallow  the  doctrines  they  advo- 
cated, and,  like  Vitellius,  take  a  vomit 
that  they  might  cast  them  T^rth  and 
make  room  for  more.  But  for  four  long 
years  the  people  carried  on  the  contest, 
each  year  declaring  lyy  legislative  resolu- 
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tions  that  these  bonds  ought  to  be  pw<L 
It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
that,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  they 
allowed  the  GovorDor  and  his  of^soclates 
to  elect  a  Legislature  that  would  comply 
with  their  wiBhca.  After  this,  let  it  tiot 
be  said  that  the  people  have  any  natu- 
ral inclination  toward  repudiation. 

But,  say  those  who  are  anxious  to 
prescnbe  for  our  financial  diseases,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  In  our  judgment,  noth- 
ing at  all.  We  believe  thut  the  wisest 
policy  is  precisely  that  which  Congress 
seems  likely  to  pursue.  Reduce  the 
expenses,  adjust  the  internal  revenue 
laws,  collect  the  whiskey-tax,  and  leave 
the  GoTemment  eecurities  alone.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  legislation.  Nobody, 
having  any  real  interest  in  the  subject, 
asks  tor  it.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  if  we  can  keep  our  credit  good, 
wc  can  easily  fund  our  debt  into  a  long 
loan  at  low  interest,  if  it  shall  then  be 
desirable.  If  wc  can  iuspire  cjipit^dists 
with  as  much  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity as  they  now  have  in  our  reaources, 
our  bonds  will  be  regarded  as  the  best 
National  securities  in  the  world.  Eu- 
rope will  take  every  dollar  of  them  if  we 
will  sell  them  at  par.  We  would  not 
barter  such  a  credit  for  a  paltry  saving 
of  interest,  or  the  discount  on  a  few 
legal-tender  notes.  A  plain,  legislative 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  pay  in 
coin  might  be  well  enough,  but  even 
that  is  scarcely  necessary,  if  Congress 
will  leave  tliese  questions  to  the  cura- 
tive and  conservative  hand  of  time. 
Instead  of  depreciating  our  bonds,  let 
us  raise  the  value  of  our  legal-tender 
notes  to  the  gold  standard,  and  a  few 
years  will  happily  solve  all  these  appa- 
rent problems  without  legislatiTe  inter- 
ference* 

We  cannot  bring  this  desultory  article 
to  a  close  without  quoting  a  few  seu- 
tences  ftom  the  language  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  when,  nearly  eighty  years 
ago,  he  discussed  this  same  question  of 
National  repudiation.  The  question 
then  was,  upon  the  redemption  of  the 


Tsstly-depreciated  currency  of  the  Revo- 
lution, State  as  well  as  National  We 
quote  frt>m  his  report,  made  to  Congrees 
on  the  0th  of  January,  1790 : 

**  Every  breach  of  the  public  engage- 
ments, whether  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, IS  in  different  degrees  hurtful  to 
the  public  credit.  When  such  a  neccs- 
city  does  truly  exist,  the  evils  of  it  are 
only  to  be  palliated  by  a  scrupulous 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  carry  the  violation  no  further  than 
the  necessity  absolutely  requires,  and  to 
manifest,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  ad* 
mits  of  it,  a  sincere  disposition  to  malw 
reparation  whenever  circumstancea  shall 
permit.  But  with  every  possible  miti- 
gation, credit  must  suffer,  and  numerous 
mischiefs  ensue.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important,  when  an  appearance  of  ne- 
cessity seems  t-o  press  upon  the  public 
councils,  that  they  should  examine  well 
its  reality,  and  be  perfectly  assured  that 
there  is  no  method  of  escaping  fk'om  it 
before  tht-y  yield  to  its  suggestions. 
For,  though  it  cannot  safely  be  affirmed 
that  occasions  have  never  existed,  or 
may  not  exist,  in  which  violations  of  the 
public  faith  in  this  respect  are  inevitS' 
ble,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  tliey  exist  far  less  frequently  than 
precedents  indicate^  and  are  oftenest 
pretended  through  levity  or  want  of 
firmness,  or  supposed  through  want  of 
knowledge.  Expedients  might  often 
have  been  devised  to  effect,  oonsistenily 
with  good  faith,  what  has  been  done  in 
contravendon  of  it.  While  the  obatTT- 
anoe  of  that  good  faith  which  Is  the 
basis  of  public  credit  is  recommended 
by  the  strongest  inducements  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  it  is  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  still  greater  authority. 
There  are  arguments  for  it  which  reet 
on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral 
obligation.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  an  intimate  con* 
nection  t>etwcen  public  virtue  and  pub- 
lic happiness,  wiU  be  its  repugnancy  to 
a  violation  of  those  prindplea.** 
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8T«Alf IB  OWiMAT  EirVBLlC,  I3f  TITB  PaCIVTC,  I 

Deo.  16,  1867.  I 
Wi  loft  6*11  FrtnelaoQ  on  Ihe  4th  with 
filtj  six  uibin  and  Gleven  hundred  jmd  eight j 
Chlnauiea  pa.S!K?ngt*r8  oo  boards  and  bad  two 
dajB  of  ipleodid  weather^  after  which,  had 
yoa  been  on  board ^  I  thmk  jour  ideas  of  the 
pjacid  nature  of  the  Pacific  would  have  been 
iOfa«whiit  shukeo* 

About  1  oV'iock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
a  heavy  gale  be^ii,  and  at  8  there  was  a 
franendouA  M^a  ruuning.  It  was  almost  im- 
poniblc  CO  gL't  any  breakfast,  as  the  Tessel 
mlled  lo  that  every  thing  was  emptied  either 
am  our  laps  or  on  the  floor. 

At  II  o'clock  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  bar- 
ber's shop  juAt  forward  of  the  paddle,  and 
loiockid  it  into  a  ""  cocked  hat"  At  10, 
lliioga  began  to  look  funny.  For  an  instant 
to  b«  perfc<?tly  motionless ;  when 
!  aea  landed  ou  tbe  hurricane  deck ; 
aii>Te  tt  iOf  and  precipitaicd  tons  of  water  on 
the  hciida  of  the  poor  Chinamen^  who  were 
pack  If  d  like  a  lot  of  herrings  in  tlie  steerage. 
AfWr  the  water  had  completed  all  the  dainsge 
pO««$ible  hero,  which  consisted  in  breaking 
one  Celcstial^H  head,  washing  away  half  their 
beda,  and  nearly  drowning  the  whole  pack  of 
them,  besides  killing  four  head  of  cattle,  it 
lC«rted  on  ltd  course  aft  with  a  tremendous 
Mr. 

For  a  few  seconds  every  thing  was  eonfb- 

iSoft  ;  the  Chines  serxantu,  frightened  out  of 

tliefr  wita,  hid  themselves  in  the  ^tuf4!>rooms ; 

women  screamed,  and  one  individual,  who 

rtietnei)  i«  think  that  he  owed  his  country 

^•■omethiug^   yelled    "  We*re  sinking  !  *'      At 

I  |h«  iamo  tlioe  there  was  much  that  was  ludi- 

^erods. 

The  water  washed  along  the  saloon  deck, 
carrying  every  thing  before  iL  I  took  the 
fbUowtng  inventory  of  articles  seen  afloat: 
four  boies  of  apple?,  blankets  Innumerable, 
half,  coals,  chop  slicks,  all  the  barber^s  stock, 
kc^  Jkc.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  no 
Otittet  for  tlie  water,  bat  the  first  officer 
rushed  through  it  up  to  hts  Wiiist,  and  man- 
aged to  get  one  of  the  doora  open;  then 


*  Fofioiial,  offliand  Ictt^ra  from  «  jaung  Kfw 
Torlrer*  sot  wrf  tlen  for  th«  prcB4,  liut  perhapa  not 
» tot  that  rca«DQ. 


away  It  went,  carrying  the  poor  barber^a  i 
with  it,  witliout  the  slightcsst  consderaUon.  ^ 
AU  day  long  this  condnued,  and  it  was  really 
an  awful  sight  to  stand  on  the  hurricane  deck 
and  wuLch  tlie  tremendous  sea.  It  woa  th*] 
finit  real  storm  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
tlicre  WHS  somtjthing  fearfully  grand  in  it. 
Our  steamer,  which  seemed  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous hulk  on  Iffaving  Ban  Francisco,  dwindled 
away  to  a  mere  nothing  when  tt>sfcicd  beiweeu 
these  mountains  of  water.  One  moment:,  at 
the  top  of  an  ImmenBc  sea,  we  seemed  un- 
decided whether  to  sink  or  swim ;  the  neit 
we  started  on  a  downward  course  at  a  terrifie 
rate,  and  I  thought  we  should  never  stop  ^  I 
and  then  we  lay  qaiveriog  in  the  valley  of  the 
fiea^  with  the  water  hanging  right  over  ns, 
and  appearing  all  ready  to  swallow  us  up«  I 
could  not  but  feel  how  in^ignihcant  we  had 
become,  and  how  entirely  powerU'Sit  we  were 
to  help  ourselves.  I  have  often  rend  of 
storms  at  sea,  but  had  never  imagined  anj 
thing  so  magni5cent,  at  the  same  tinje  so 
grand  and  solemn.  •  #  •  •  ^j^^  poor 
Chinamen  suffered  the  most.  Twelve  hun- 
dred packed  away  where  therv  was  not  room 
for  seven  hundred,  drenched  through,  sick, 
and  frightened  half  to  death,  they  wished  for 
Icrrd  firmA  **  muchly,"  Then  they  took  to 
prayers,  which  consist  of  oblong  pieces  of 
paper,  one  half  of  which  is  punched  full  of 
holcf ;  the  other  half  is  covered  with  hicro- 
gl^T^hicw*  Thes<»  they  brotigtit  to  the  hatched 
by  the  perk,  and  in  full  fidth  let  Uie  wind 
take  them.  I  captured  a  quantity  of  them 
for  future  refvrence.  The  sea  abated  some- 
what  towards  night,  but  continued  hea^v^y 
until  Monday, 

On  the  10th,  a  lar^  whale  followed  ua  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  alt  day,  rising  and  giving 
Ui  splendid  views  of  his  huge  carcass  every 
lew  minutes. 

Laiit  Sunday  we  had  nervice  in  the  saloon, 
during  which  a  tremendous  lurch  threw  us  all 
together  in  one  miscellaneous  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

ZW,  lOfA, — Last  night  was  clear  for  the 
flnt  time,  and  it  was  glorious.    The  air  was 
warm  as  June,   and    the  stars  woodcrfnlly  ' 
bright. 

To*day  I  went  with  the  sutgeovi  to  Inspect 
the  steerage,  and  it  waa  frightful  to  seo  csesk 
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human  form  stowed  away  aa  these 

n  are.    Three  decks  are  devoted  to 

ach  of  which  was  filled  with  banks 

icp,  and  so  dose  together  that  it  is 

ible  to   pass   between    them  without 

r  sideways.    The  upper  deck  is  com- 

trely  light,  but  the  lower  two  are  pUeh 

and  what  will  seem  almost  incredible, 

seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain 

;  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 

crs  can  get  them  on  the  hurricane  deck, 

y  burning  red  pepper,  the  odor  of  which 

y  have  a  strong  dislike  to.    Just  think  of 

-here  are  creatures,  supposed  to  be  men, 

lo  are  willing  and  contented  to  lie  in  the 

jk,  packed  like  herrings /cmr  week*  wiihoui 

ating. 

These  are  Celestials,  The  surgeon  says 
bat  it  is  one  continued  fight  against  disease. 
There  are  twenty-five  men  employed  night 
and  day  in  keeping  this  hole  clean,  as  any 
fever  would  be  frightful,  and  thus  Deut  they 
have  been  successful,  only  one  man  having 
died,  whose  body  had  to  be  embalmed,  as  no 
Chinaman  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  outside  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
have  but  two  amusements — gambling  with 
dominoes,  and  smoking  opium.  They  have  a 
dose  room  to  smoke  in,  so  as  not  to  lose  any 
of  the  precious  fumes,  and  here  they  sit  by 
the  hour  in  all  stages  of  intoxication.  Young 
hands  with  a  curious  helpless  expression,  and 
old  stagers  with  yellow  skin,  and  a  demoni- 
acal grin  that  is  perfectly  horrible.  Their  food 
is  almost  entirely  rice,  half  a  ton  of  which  is 
cooked  daily  for  them.  This  they  eat  with  a 
curious  aiTangement  colled  "chop  sticks," 
which  are  made  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  knitting-needle.  These  they  take  in 
each  hand,  open  their  capacious  mouths,  and 
by  some  means  unknown,  manage  to  keep  up 
a  continued  stream  of  rice  until  they  have 
stowed  away  a  sufficeut  quantity. 

No  one  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  until  they  have 
crossed  it.  The  Atlantic  is  a  mere  lake 
l>eside  it.  Think  of  thirty  days'  travel  by 
steam  in  a  direct  line  without  a  sight  of  hmd, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  that  there  is  quite 
a  pond  in  this  vidnity. 

It  is  Providential  that  the  head  winds  did 
not  last  much  longer,  or  we  should  be  r©. 
duced  to  flour  and  water  for  food,  as  neaiiy 
every  thing  else  has  been  used  up.  We  have, 
however,  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  on 
board,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starving 
for  some  time  yeL 
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bad  an  ezdtement.  Yesterday  the  oaptdn 
reported  that  we  ahoold  get  a  view  of  Brooks* 
Island  at  deveu  o*dodc  this  monUng. 

Just  think  what  a  wonderful  tcieiioe  this 
one  of  reckoning  at  sea  is.  Here  we  have 
been  sailing  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  a 
sign  of  land,  and  apparently  nothing  to  mark 
our  position  one  day  from  another ;  and  still 
to  such  a  nice  point  has  the  acience  been 
carried  that  at  precisely  a  guarUrpaU  sUven 
the  lookout  called  "land-ho.'*  In  a  moment 
every  spot  on  the  rigging  was  covered  with 
passengers.  All  was  exdtement^  lundi  was 
forgotten,  and  the  pushing  and  crowding  for 
a  place  on  the  cross-trees  was  somewhat 
worse  than  at  a  matinee  at  the  Academy.  It 
is  only  a  bare  strip  of  sand,  without  a  sign  of 
vegetation  of  any  description  on  it  It  is  a 
coral  ishmd  lately  discovered,  and  is  called 
Brooks*  Ishmd.  It  is  in  Ut.  28**  17',  long. 
177'*  20'  west  from  Greenwich.  The  Fadfic 
Mail  Co.  propose  using  this  for  a  coaling 
station,  and  they  have  already  sent  one  load 
of  coal,  and  ten  men  there.  Ours  is  the  first 
steamer  that  has  passed  it,  and  we  most  have 
created  some  excitement  among  the  '*co«l 
garrison.**  We  did  not  go  nearer  than  ten 
miles,  but  with  a  glass  coold  distinguish  the 
fiag8ta£f  and  fiag  quite  plainly.  These  fellows 
have  been  there  four  or  five  months  without 
any  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
and  it  seemed  hard  that  we  couldn*t  stop  and 
give  them  a  paper,  if  nothing  more,  but  the 
harbor,  had  not  been  very  well  sonnded  as 
yet,  and  as  there  was  a  coral  reef  almost 
entirely  around  it,  and  a  high  sea  running, 
the  captain  did  not  like  to  risk  it. 

To-morrow  we  have  to  go  through  the 
curious  operation  of  "  throwing  out  a  day.'* 
That  is,  we  pass  the  180°  of  longitude,  and 
consequently,  although  to-day  is  Saturday, 
Dec.  2l8t,  we  shall  have  to  jump  Sunday,  and 
call  to-morrow  Monday,  Dec.  23d.  If  this 
were  not  done,  we  should  find  ourselves  a 
day  behind  the  age  on  our  arrival  at  Yoko- 
hama. I  wonder  if  Bayard  can  explain 
this? 

Christmas. — Merry  Christmas  to  all  yon 
dear  folks.  How  little  I  thought  last  year 
that  I  should  spend  my  holidays  in  the  middle 
of  the  Padfic  We  have  rather  a  gay  set  of 
passengers  on  board,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
get  up  some  excitement  for  the  day.  This 
afternoon  we  have  a  grand  tournament  of 
"  hop  sketch,**  "  leap  frog,**  &c  This  eve- 
ning, a  dinner,  at  which  all  hands  are  expect 
ed  to  appear  in  full  dress  and  white  cravats 
ceremonies  to  condude  this  evening  with 
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u-rriAc  ball,  mlans  tke  ladles,  as  the  Tew  we 
hati*  00  board  iug  all  mlafion&iiesi. 

Our  priitdpal  daily  cxcitcinent  is  the  bsue 
of  n  tnoniing  paper,  whidi  contaiua  lele- 
^'rupUic  tiRwa  from  all  partj  of  ibe  world.  I 
hare  b<?tii  demoting  mjiBelf  to  Jopanese  for 
tlir  \Mi  two  weekSf  and  altboagh  it  is  tiie  most 
oiitnigrotts  jiir;Ton  on  the  fac©  of  the  eailh,  I 
Imie  succcciied,  witli  the  help  of  a  nattTO  oa 
bo«nJ,  in  making  sumc  little  progress.  It  ia 
fcry  baid  work,  ho^fvcr,  fjcUin^^  dowu  to 
'  if  any  a*>rt  nt  KCii,  LiJj-t  night  as  1  lay 
bunk,  at  one  moment  jumuied  up 
arrmi-t  thtt  wall  with  a  force  sulHeiefnt  to 
crush  on  elephant^  at  the  next  hoAnng  to  hang 
I  y  el  ids  to  keep  Hsy^clf  from  being 

[  on  the  floor,  I  ixiuld  not  help 

rlii:;ui;^   Gt    that    appropriate    song,   whkh 

'  ibeziog  on  tlio  ooctn, 
r  no  dmucor  nigb ; 
1  ir  in  iijLi-  ^iid  vnrea  tn  gentle  motion 
8ootbo  tbom  with  thoir  lullaby." 

Yest^^j-day  I  «pcnt  the  afternoon   in  tlie 

jyi^iny  and  furnace  room,  and  no  one  can 

!i  'tea  of  the  extent  of  one  of  theae 

the  anaount  of  work  ueoeasary  to 

i  m  motion,  until  he  haa  fully  in- 

lUe  wonders  of  the  engine  depart* 
rji  111,  i  turty-fiix  men  nre  kept  conatantly 
itTiplojiHlin  (hid  deptti'tment  uloue,  Midforty- 
jirt*  iKtni  of  cool  are  u?ed  diiily,  aU  of  which 
[i(v4  t  I  1*4  In-itn^hi  (vom  PhiUdL-tpliiji,  thtifl 
<  Company  twent\'-thi'ee  dolluni  a 

J  ;i  total  of  nixtt/  thoumttil  dollars 
i  1  I  I  II.'  fur  a  single  trip.  We  uac  dis- 
till i]  f  ill  wiA.rv  entirely  for  dnnking  pur- 
I '« ' '  I  ^  appuralna  bein g  k ept  con- 

Ijkit  iij^Lis    I  went  on  deck  about  eleven^ 

Tlr4g  a  heavy  afprnU,  and  a*w  a,  most  aplen- 

"ditl  'ight     The  night  wus   pitch   dark,  and 

( vi  fv  f{^'  minutc4i  a  wave  would  bi^eak  at  a 

!  Jo  crest  appearing  to  be  on 

ti  resoenoe.   Thia  waa  the  more 

J  hiind  not  l»efore  wrm  any  ihing 

>'  T  doubt  when  I  hnve  seen  any 

I  i^'d  to  me  so  frightrul.     The 

"Ugh  the  rig^in;L%  the  night 

m  iUiU  Ui^i  >uu  couKhrt  see  your  hjind  T>eforo 

your  lice,  and  every  frw  niintites  this  was 

Ii;:l4ii'd  up  with  Klm/Miv^  \n\fihUio^s  by  these 

lor /,  lonj*  Hues  of  fire,  wlilch  for  an  instant 

]■■ 

fyrt.  ?<>th.— You  lee  I  keep  at  It 

for**..  to  do.    You  earn 

rmd  nd,  and  burn  the 

th  ^Ue«  went  oif  finel  r. 


Id  addition  to  our  regular  programme,  wu  hud 
ftoine  Pcenea  from  the  operaa,  which  were 
perfectly  lndicn»ui*.  We  came  within  an  ace, 
howcTCf,  of  having  another  aerious  finale  to 
Uie  day.  After  our  ball  (which  wa^  a  bril- 
liant aueces*),  the  captain  stood  treat  to  a 
good  snpper,  ut  which  several  passengen  be* 
came  rather  *' boozy.**  One  fellow,  being 
discontented  with  the  light  in  his  room,  took 
two  snrdine  boxes,  filled  them  with  oil, 
«oaked  three  or  four  haudkerehien»  in  it,  and 
flct  the  whole  on  fire  in  his  state  room,  shut- 
ting the  door,  and  leaving  It  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Thiii  was  at  one  oVlock.  At  ha?f-pafit 
two  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  carpet 
found  ;dl  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  it  was  little  leoi 
than  a  miracle  that  there  was  nothing  else 
caught,  I  am  sure  n«>  one  went  to  »leep  that 
night  (with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the 
trouble),  without  feeling  what  a  narrow 
escape  we  had  from  a  feorftil  scene,  ^A  fire 
jii  sea  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  whet^ 
you  consider  that  we  had  twelve  hundred 
devils  on  l>oard  (I  can  Imagine  no  place  in 
which  these  fellows  would  look  so  much  at 
homo  as  the  **  Inferno  ") ;  that  the  ereiff  and 
waiters  were  of  the  Mrae  stock,  and  that  they 
were  all  armed  ;  when  yon  think  of  thi?,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  enough  hoat^  for 
one  half  this  number,  and  that  we  have  only 
^^p/  available  men  to  withstand  tlds  horde, 
you  can  imagine  that  our  escape  wn^  no 
laughing  matter,  The  fact  is  that  the  ship  is 
fit  the  mercy  of  thc^e  fellows,  and  there  i«  not 
a  man  on  board  who  does  not  sleep  with  one 
or  more  pistols  convenient. 

Yokohama,  Jan,  3c/,  1&68. 
We  arc  anchored  in  the  ba}'.  A  bitter 
cold  night,  seven  days  behind  time,  nod  you 
can  be  sure  tliat  land  looks  delightfully^ 
although  only  seen  by  mooidight,  Ju.4  cait 
anchor  at  11  p.  «♦ 


11.      FmST  rAIPUEBSIOKS  OF  JAPAN. 

YacoaA»4,  Jan.  Wh^  1468. 
We  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  and  yon 
can  imagine  tlmt  I  waa  up  in  «?n5on  the  next 
rooming  for  the  first  view  of  Yokohama.  I 
was  Uie  firbt  man  on  deck,  and  «aw  a  sunrise 
that  I  shall  never  forgt't.  It  was  biting  cold^ 
hut  splendidly  clear,  and  the  prospect  was 
gloriou?.  The  bay  was  filled  with  Japunii^e- 
fishing  craft,  with  their  high  sterns,  onJ 
square  sails  ;  the  town  hiy  just  before  us  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  so  clear  waa  the 
air,  that  magnificent  snow-clad  Fusiyama, 
which  is  forty  mllca  dtstant^  did  not  appear 
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to  b«  fiyc ;  indeed,  I  tiiought  that  I  could 
almost  by  my  hand  on  it.  The  whole  thing 
was  so  different  from  any  thing  that  I  had  eTer 
seen,  that  I  felt  like  cQiouting  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  and  should  have  done  so  had  I  not ' 
felt,  OS  Amy  says,  "  on  my  cUgnity,**  and  been 
alarmed  that  Ono  Tomogoro  might  see  me, 
wliich  would  have  been  somewhat  **  rough." 
How  I  wish  some  of  you  dear  old  folks  were 
here.  I  do  get  disgusted  with  people  who 
travel  and  take  every  thing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  never  express  the  slightest  en- 
thusiasm at  any  thing.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
moment  since  I  left  New  York,  and  my  only 
regret  has  been  that  I  had  no  travelling  com- 
panion. Afler  breakfast,  four  of  us  hired  a 
native  crafl,  and  went  on  shore,  for  which  we 
were  charged  the  modest  sum  of  six  tempos, 
equal  to  about  twelve  cents. 

A  splendid  breakwater,  in  the  shape  of  a 
G,  has  been  built  by  the  Japs,  as  a  protection 
to  their  small  boats.  We  passed  in  and 
Umded  at  a  splendid  pair  of  stone  steps,  some 
thirty  feet  in  length.  Ascending  these,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  custom  house  enclo- 
sure, or,  as  it  is  called  here,  '*  compound." 
Expecting  to  find  an  apology  for  a  custom 
house,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  in  be- 
holding a  fine  large  building  of  a  light  green 
marble,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  long  shed 
of  conugated  iron ;  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  well-paved  court,  marvellouily  clean  and 
neat,  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  If  this  is 
boi'barism,  save  me  from  civilization."  Enter- 
ing the  anteroom  of  the  custom  house,  I  was 
accosted  by  an  official  who  was  perfectly 
overwhelmingly  polite,  examined  my  baggage 
in  a  manner  that  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  do  well  to  imitate,  and 
allowed  us  to  pass  on  after  another  excrucia- 
ting bow.  On  the  other  side  we  found  the 
houses  of  the  ofiScials  all  built  of  green  mar- 
ble, and  so  scrupulously  clean,  that  they  posi- 
tively shone  all  over.  It  is  not  only  the 
absence  of  dirt  that  strikes  a  stranger  so 
pleasantly,  but  a  certain  polish  and  bright- 
ness about  all  their  houses  that  we  cannot 
approach  at  home.  All  shoes  are  shaken  off 
at  the  door  of  a  dwelling  or  store,  and  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  to  enter  with- 
out doing  likewise.  There  is  one  street  en- 
tirely devoted  to  "  Curio "  stores,  and  the 
beauties  that  can  be  seen  in  these  would  drive 
Amy  distracted,  at  least  tliey  have  me.  In- 
deed, the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to 
rcust  temptation,  is  by  leaving  every  cent  of 
money  behind  me,  and  making  purchases  in 
**  my  mind*8  eye.'*    The  lacquer  and  bronze 


ware  is  perfectly  bewitching,  and  after  enter- 
ing a  store,  it  is  almost  imposable  to  get  out 
again. 

The  first  day  on  shore,  while  I  was  walking 
in  Cuiio  Street,  a  two-sworded  Jap  walked  up 
and  saluted  me  with  a  "Good  morning." 
Having  been  put  on  my  guard  against  Jaco- 
nins,  I  immediately  looked  very  sanguinary, 
and  laid  my  hand  on  my  pistol,  when  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  a  fellow- 
passenger  on  the  "  Republic,"  with  whom  I 
had  frequently  played  chess,  but  so  much  was 
he  changed  by  Japanese  clothes,  that  I  did 
not  recognize  him. 

On  Sunday  the  steamer  started  for  Hong 
Kong,  and  as  she  steamed  away  with  nearly 
all  the  passengers,  I  felt  real  home-sick  for 
the  old  tub,  and  should  like  to  have  been 
going  with  her.  We  arrived  with  only  ten 
tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  if  the  head 
winds  had  continued  a  day  longer,  we  should 
probably  have  seen  fun,  as  without  fuel  we 
should  have  been  entirely  at  the  mert.7  of  the 
wind  ifhd  currents.  The  members  of  the 
large  firms  live  in  the  most  luxuriant  way. 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  bed  at  7  ;  breakfast  at  12, 
and  dinner  at  T.80.  I  breakfasted  with 
Walsh,  Hall  k  Co.  the  other  day,  and  the 
elegance  and  style  of  every  thing  was  really 
overwhelming. 

The  dishes  are  gotten  up  in  the  most 
delicious  forms,  and  the  Japanese  waiters, 
anticipating  every  want,  are  absolute  perfec- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  have  one  of  these 
fellows,  as  they  seem  to  know  every  thing  by 
intuition,  without  the  necessity  of  any  direc- 
tions. 

The  surrounding  country,  although  now  the 
middle  of  winter,  is  perfectly  lovely.  I  have 
taken  several  long  walks,  and  some  of  the 
views  are  perfectly  bewitching. 

I  think  that  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  sketch  some  of  this 
lovely  scenery.  The  valleys  back  of  the 
town  are  entirely  devoted  to  barley,  which 
the  Japs  sow  in  rows,  and  cultivate  in  the 
most  careful  manner ;  and  the  long  rich  rows 
of  green  are  beautiful.  People  have  been 
very  polite  to  me,  espccialy  Dr.  Hepburn  and 
Mr.  Portnian,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Legation ; 
the  latter  from  having  "  met "  *  •  •  ic. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  uproar  at  present,  and  the  Consuls  have 
been  warned  once  or  twice  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  for  the  town  might  be  attacked 
by  the  rebels  at  any  moment  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  final  result  of  all  this 
commotion  wfil  be  the  opening  of  the  entire 
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uatry  to  foreign  ioU^rcouric,    Yedo  will 
bi  be  opened  until  April,  and  no  one  can  go 
there  now  without  a  permit,  and  Blrong  gaajtl 
from  tht^  govcromeDt. 

The  town  of  Yokolmma  is  filtuoxed  on  on 
iirtifidft!  inland,  the  Jiips  having  dug  u  ctmat 
cntirt'ly  around  the  "foreign  conccsaion," 
and  during  th«  first  few  years,  no  one  could 
cfosa  thU  without  endangering  his  cnuunm. 
They  thought  in  this  wuy  to  keep  foreigners 
withiu  bounds,  but  they  have  di^coTcred  that 
I  will  ^ko  ntom  tlutn  a  ditch  to  keep  out 
uto  foIkB ;  Eind  now  the  country  ia  opened 
miica  iiJ*ouud^  although  a  person  stondj 
dtitmbtc  chance  of  meeting  JnconinB  if  he 
nturci  too  far,  Every  aireet  in  tlic  town 
i§  *ipfpi  dmhj^  find  I  am  Btire  that  it  would  do 
Judge  WhiUng  good  to  fpend  a  week  hero. 


Thia  ifl  the  moat  flcftnd&lously  cxpc;nslTC 
place  to  live  In  you  can  think  of.  T^  of 
course,  have  to  get  idoug  Ai  economically  as 
possible,  but  tho  '*  filtby  U»crtj  *^  fjidea  at  a 
fearful  rate.  No  one  can  go  to  the  most 
ordinary  dinner  witliout  dress  coat  and  white 
cravat,  ns  I  have  found  out  to  my  cost. 

The  Japs'  New  Ye^ir  i3  just  at  hand,  and 
they  are  busy  settling  up  all  occounta,  and 
will  not  Ust<?n  to  any  new  busincFa,  Thia  ia 
compulsory.  Ail  accouuta  have  to  bo  closed 
at  the  end  of  tho  year,  and  the  hoQ\4  hunted^ 
thus  literally  tiu-ning  over  a  new  leaf^ 

Owing  to  ibe  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
country^  and  the  insecure  feeling  here,  busi- 
ness of  every  description  is  very  dull, — indeed, 
nothing  \s  being  done. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  COPYRIGHT. 


A  CONCISE  STATEMENT   OF  THE  QUESTION. 


pRonnnos*g  motto  was,  "  IVopeny  ia  Tob- 
bcry."  Be  denied  the  right  of  property. 
All  thingf,  in  hia  view,  belong  to  all  men 
in  common.  Tho  earth,  the  air,  fire,  water, 
the  natural  forces,  >dl  sources  of  wealth,  arc 
common  stock,  imd  the  results  of  their  use 
are  tlie  universal  heritage  of  mankind. 


H.  C.  Gtrey  has  promulgated  a  theory  of 
oopyriglit  substantially  on  tho  eame  basis. 
IdetA  are  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
Fiota  are  every  body*s  fact«.  Words  oi-e  free 
to  ill  men.  He  says :  **  Examine  Macaulay'a 
'  History  of  England/  and  you  will  hnd  that 
the  body  if  fompofed  of  what  is  common 
property /*  He  says  the  same  of  Prescott, 
liaucf  oft^  and  Web&ter  ;  "  They  did  notliing 
but  reprotlwco  ideas  that  were  common  prop- 
erty/' Of  Scott  and  Irving  he  says,  they 
**  made  ao  contribution  to  knowledge.'^ 


Therefore,  the  author  of  a  book  bos  no 
right  f;f  property  in  ihe  book  he  hud  made- 
He  took  the  common  stock  and  worked  it 
over;  and  one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right 
to  it  as  another.  A  Uw  to  give  an  author 
the  eichu^ivo  rontrol  of  hi^  book  i«  not 
founded  in  justice.  The  public  are  deprived 
of  their  righia,  if  tlie  author  ts  allowod  to  l>e 


the  tntntr  of  his  own  works.    Property  in 
books  is  robber V. 


There  is  no  substantial  dilTcrcnee  betweeii 
the  ProuiUiou  theory  of  no  prvprrt^,  and  tho 
Carey  theurj'  of  no  property  in  book*.  The 
first  breaks  down  all  business ;  the  second 
destroys  all  business  b  books.  If  Smith 
shall  have  the  same  right  with  Junes  to  the 
bouse  Jones  builds,  Jonce  will  not  bo  apt 
to  build  houAea,  If  Carey  has  the  same 
right  to  Motley's  **  History  "  tliat  Motley  has, 
Motley  will  not  be  iuoliued  to  write  histories 
for  Carey. 

A  difrciple  of  Carey  has  recently  put  forth 
a  pamphlet^  in  which  lie  takes  U)o  position 
that  "  tho  word  property  is  only  applicable 
to  material  suhstances  ;  '*  and  *•*•  a  personal 
ideas  or  thoughts  are  his  intellectual  property 
only  so  long  od  they  remain  un uttered,  and 
unknown  to  others."  It  15  a  rcproAcb  upon 
our  country,  and  upon  the  Christianity  of  the 
age^  that  a  doctrine  like  this  is  avowed  by 
any  civilized  man  among  us,  Noali  Wcl>stcr 
d^nes  the  word  thu4 : 

iVflrperty,— Tb«  exoIu»ir«  right  of  r""^'">^H-»  vu- 
JQjixigt  anddi^poBinj^cf  a  tbidg ',  owncmliip.  Prior 
o<!cu|ianry  of  land  and  of  wild  aaituala^  Kivefi  to  tho 
poaftt'&sor  the  property  of  them.  The  Ubor  <if  in- 
vcntmp,  making,  or  prtwlucing  any  thin^,  coastJ- 
tutos  oao  of  tfad  hlgbdst  and  most  indcfcaxibjo  titlM 
to  property. 
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And  that  no  possible  misunderstanding 
may  arise  as  to  the  meaning,  he  defines 
again: 

Literary  Prcperty.—TSo  right  or  title  to  a  thing 
can  ho  so  porfcct  as  that  which  is  created  by  a  man's 
own  labor  and  invention.  The  excludve  right  of 
a  man  to  his  literary  productions,  and  to  the  use  of 
them  for  his  own  profit,  is  entire  and  perfect*  a« 
the  faculties  employed,  and  labor  bestowed,  aro 
entirely  and  perfectly  his  own.  On  what  principle, 
then,  can  a  legislature  or  a  court  determine  that  an 
author  can  enjoy  only  a  tempcrary  property  in  his 
own  productions  7  If  a  man'  e  right  to  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  writing  is  as  perfect  as  to  the  produc- 
tions  of  his  &Tm,  or  his  shop,  how  can  the  former 
be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the  lattetf  is  held 
without  limitations !  Wliy  do  the  productions  of 
manual  labor  reach  higher  in  the  scale  of  rights  or 
property  than  the  productions  of  the  intellect? 

V. 

Civilized  society  has  recognized  the  right 
of  property,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  eighth  and  tenth  command- 
ments. The  right  of  an  author  to  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  intellect  is  as  perfect  and 
indefeasible  as  the  right  of  a  farmer  to  his 
crop.  Common  materials  are  employed  by 
men  in  all  pursuits,  but  whatever  each  man's 
industry,  genius,  or  skill  produces,  is  his  oitn^ 
his  property ;  and  he  who  takes  it  from  him 
without  his  cousent,  or  uses  it  against  his 
will,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  This  is  the 
essence  of  property  in  an  invention,  or  a 
photograph,  or  a  map,  or  a  book. 


Tliereforc,  law  shields  an  author  by  a  copy- 
riffJd^  and  all  persons  are  restrained  from 
publishing  his  works  without  his  consent. 
The  historian  composes  his  history,  and  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  poet  owns  his 
own  poem.  The  dramatist  owns  the  drama 
that  he  writes.  The  author  has  law  to  shield 
him  against  robbery,  as  the  merchant  or 
farmer  has.  This  right  is  not  a  concession 
by  society  to  the  author,  as  Mr.  Carey  says  it 
is.  The  right  is  absolute  and  intrinsic  as  any 
other  right  recognized  among  men. 

VII. 

Limiting  the  time  during  which  this  right 
of  the  author  shall  continue  to  be  recognized 
by  law,  is  an  error  ai'ising  from  the  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  right.  The 
right  being  perfect,  and  all  rights  and  duties 
being  reciprocal,  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  protection  co-extensive  with 
the  right,  which  is  perpetual.  When  it  is 
made  legal  for  a  man  to  live  rent-free  in  a 
house  a/lcr  ho  has  paid  rent  for  it  twenty-eight 


years,  or  to  have  a  newspaper  for  nothing 
when,  he  has  been  a  paying  subscriber  forty 
years,  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  authors 
be  deprived  of  their  property,  after  the  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  the  use  of  it  a  limited  number 
of  years. 

VIII. 

American  autliors  have  a  just  claim  upon 
their  Government  for  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
works  when  they  are  wanted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  protection  requires  reciprocity; 
and  if  it  be  just  to  American  authors  to 
secure  their  rights  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  right 
and  necessary  that  foreign  authors  have  cor- 
responding protection  in  the  United  States. 


An  International  Copyright  Law  is,  there- 
fore, simple  justice  between  man  and  man. 
The  author's  moral  right  being  perfect,  as 
the  right  of  any  other  person  to  bis  property, 
Government  is  bound  to  make  the  legal  right 
commensurate  therewith.  Unless  we  make 
war  upon  all  property,  and  abolish  the  dis- 
tinctions of  meum  and  tuum  altogether,  we 
must  admit  the  duty  of  Governments  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  authors  in  their  property 
at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  law  protects 
the  American  merchant's  gold  in  London,  so 
should  law,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  make  the 
author's  right  to  his  property  equally  secure. 


The  slave-trade,  once  regarded  as  a  moral 
and  respectable  traffic,  was  pro^?ecute^i  by  the 
best  men  in  the  Church  and  world. 

Lotteries  were  once  legal  and  reputable, 
and  the  Government,  churches,  schools,  and 
individuals  participated  in  their  profits  with- 
out scruple. 

Now,  the  slave-trade  is  justly  punished  as 
piracy,  and  lotteries  as  gambling  and  robbery. 
But  the  slave-trade  and  lotteries  are  now  no 
more  in  reality  offensive  to  good  morals  than 
they  were  when  both  flourished  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  ha^^ng  been  enlightened  and 
quickened,  it  is  now  a  subject  for  wonder 
that  honest  and  honorable  men  were  ever 
engaged  in  either.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but 
it  is  true,  that  the  good  people  of  Newport, 
Khode  Island,  had  twelve  ships  trading  at 
one  time  with  Cuba  and  Surinam,  '*  bringing 
molasses  to  be  distilled  into  New  England 
rum,  which  was  sent  to  Africa  in  exchange 
for  negro^Tca.'* 
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When  the  public  conscience  is  awakened 
to  the  right  of  authors  in  their  works,  the 
Carey  theory  will  be  looked  upon  by  all  con- 
scientious persons  as  flagitious  and  immoral 
as  Proudhon*8  doctrine  or  the  Newport  trade 
in  rum  and  negroes. 

Then  GoTcmment  will  not  suffer  its  people 
to  plunder  a  foreign  author,  nor  allow  its  own 
authors  to  be  plundered  in  foreign  lands; 
and  then  no  honest  publisher  will  violate  the 
rights  of  an  author,  whether  the  law  shields 
him  or  not 


It  is  always  for  the  interest  of  individuals 
and  communides,  in  the  long  run,  to  do 
right;  it  never  is  for  their  interest  to  do 
wrong.  In  this  case  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lisher, the  printer,  the  paper-maker,  and  the 
reader,  are  promoted  by  doing  justly  by  the 
author.  The  partial  protection  of  an  author's 
rights  which  the  law  now  gives  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  literary  labor.  Literature  can- 
not be  a  profession  without  it.  Men  will  not 
plant  orchards  if  the  fruit  is  free  to  all  comers. 
Men  will  not  devote  their  lives  to  making 
books  unless  they  can  live  by  it.  The  Copy- 
right-Law gives  them  this  security.  And  an 
international  copyright -law  would  add  a 
market,  in  many  millions  of  people,  to  that 
now  enjoyed  by  American  authoi-s.  This 
encouragement  would  enhance  the  production 
in  proportion  to  the  new  demand.  The 
amount  of  British  literature  offered  to  our 
market  would  be  vastly  increased ;  and 
American  authorship,  protected  throughout 
the  realms  of  the  English  language,  would 
hasten  to  win  the  same  triumphs  that  Ameri- 
can genius  has  achieved  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  The  healthful  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  books  thus  stimulated  would  keep 
down  the  prices  to  Uie  lowest  remunerative 
point,*  and  the  extended  field  would  furnish 

*  One  of  the  most  specious  and  effective  argu- 
ments reiterated  against  international  justice  in 
this  matter,  is  the  statement  that,  if  British  authors 
arc  paid  for  the  use  of  their  books  in  this  country, 
an  enormous  addition  will  bo  mode  to  the  price  of 
the  books— that  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  prices  of 
new  books  in  England— a  guinea  and  a  half  for  a 
novel,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  UHiaey,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  of  this  state- 
ment, may  bo  readily  shown  by  any  intelligent  and 
candid  publisher. 


a  demand  for  books  so  vast  as  to  require  all 
the  energies  of  our  book-trade  to  supply. 

In  this  case,  as  always,  **  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  And  degrading  as  it  is  to 
appeal  to  such  a  sentiment  where  the  right  is 
so  palpable,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
the  interesU  of  publishers  and  readers  are 
here  identical  with  the  rights  of  authors. 

The  copyright  of  an  English  book  being  vested 
in  an  American  dtixcn,  and  the  book  being  manu- 
fau^tured  in  this  country  (as  Mr.  Baldwin's  bill  pro- 
poses), it  will  be  for  the  st(/Uh  interest  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  adapt  the  book  to  the  tastes  and  means  of 
the  largest  number  of  purchsisers— in  just  the  same 
way  as  he  would  manage  a  book  by  an  American 
author. 

"When  it  is  evident  that  the  sale  of  five  thoujsnnd, 
ten  thousand,  or  fiAy  thousand  copies  at  a  dollar 
will  "/jfly  "  better  than  five  hundred  copies  at  five 
dollars,  the  publisher's  policy  is  self-evident.  His 
interests  are  identified,  both  with  those  of  the 
author,  and  with  those  of  the  great  moss  of  readers, 
lb  illustrate  this  obvious  truth,  it*is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  last  new  and  notable  oopyright-book— 
Beocher's  "  Norwood."  It  was  competent  for  Mr. 
Bonner,  owner  of  the  copyright,  or  the  monopoly, 
and  Mr.  Scribner,  the  publisher,  to  determine  that 
the  price  of  the  book  shall  be  three  or  five  dollars, 
and  npbody  could  say  nay.  What  do  they  do? 
They  voluntarily  and  wisely  sell  it  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half— a  less  price  actually  than  is  now  asked  for 
most  reprinted  books  of  the  same  size  which  pay  no 
copyright ;  and  yet  the  author  in  this  case  is  not 
merely  justly,  but  very  liberally  compensated. 
The  publisher  makes  the  book  at  a  moderate  price, 
because  he  makes  more  money  by  doing  so- 

Again :  it  is  the  publisher's  obvious  policy  now, 
and  it  would  continue  to  bo,  under  an  international 
law,  to  adapt  his  books  to  the  market.  If  there  is  a 
coll  for  fine  editions  as  well  as  cheap  onet,  he  will 
make  those  also.  Another  copyright-book  may  be 
mentioned— **  Irving's  Sketch  Book."  The  pub- 
lisher finds  it  expedient  to  make  an  edition  of  this 
at  twenty  dollars  per  copy ;  but  he  oflfers  the  buyer,  at 
the  same  moment,  other  editions  of  the  same  book, 
at  ten  dollars,  at  two  dollars,  and  at  seventy-five 
cents;  Each  of  those,  observe,  is  a  cop3n:ight-book, 
and  the  author's  part  is  the  same.  These  specimens 
illustrate  a  general  principle. 

Suppose  an  international  law  should  cause  a 
slight  increase  of  price  In  order  that  the  author 
may  be  compensated :  will  the  reader  grudge  this  7 

But  the  payment  by  the  publisher  of  five  or  ten 
per  cent.,  or  of  a  fixed  sum,  for  the  copyright  of 
a  book,  whether  by  an  American  or  a  British  au- 
thor, under  the  proposed  law,  does  not  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
tax  on  the  purchaser  as  it  is  a  premium  paid  by  the 
publisher  for  greater  security  to  property  in  which 
ho  invests  money  for  himself  and  his  children. 

This  security,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  shows  in  "his  re- 
port, will  inure  to  the  benefit  rather  than  the 
injury  of  all  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  of  author 
and  publisher.— Editob. 
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support  and  solace  of  my  declining  years,  the  lesson  which  I  should  have  most  earnestly 
souglit  to  impress  upon  them  is — *  Xevcr  run  into  debt/  Avoid  pecuniary  obligation  as  you 
would  pestilence  or  famine.  If  you  have  but  fifty  cents,  and  can  get  no  more  for  a  week,  buy 
a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it  and  live  on  it  rather  than  owe  any  man  a  dollar." 

"On  the  10th  of  April,  1841,  a  day  of  most  unseasonable  chill,  and  sleet,  and  snow  " — 
*'  a  leaden  funereal  morning,  the  most  inhospitable  of  the  year" — the  first  number  of  The 
xt^cw  York  Tribiuie  was  issued  from  No.  80  Ann  street.  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Kaymond  the  only  assistant.  The  first  week  reached  a  circulation  of  2,000,  which  was 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  500  a  week  until  the  edition  was  10,000.  Mr.  McElrath  entered 
into  the  business  later  in  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  1841  it  was  an  established  newspaper. 
The  history  of  ITie  Tribune  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life.  Ho  began  it  in  the  early 
vigor  of  manhood,  he  was  familiar  with  New  York,  he  had  served  an  instructive  and  exacting 
apprenticeship,  had  learned  experience  by  failure  and  success,  the  bitterness  of  debt,  and  the 
stem  teachings  of  poverty.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig.  Henry  Clay  held  his  magical, 
winning,  magnetic  command  on  the  Whig  party,  and  over  no  member  of  it  more  fully  than 
Mr.  Greeley.  "  I  have  admired  and  trusted  many  statesmen,"  he  has  said,  "I  profoundly 
loved  Ilcnry  Clay." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Greeley's  retirement  from  the  celebrated  political 
firm  of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  rather  withdrew  him  from 
politics.  He  had  served  the  party  well,  but  its  leaders  treated  him  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water.  According  to  them  the  misfflon  of  the  editor  was  merely  "  to  sweep 
the  crossings,  wet  and  dry,  while  all  the  world  went  by  him."  He  determined  to  abandon 
politics.  "  I  have  had  enough  of  party  politics,"  he  said,  in  1853.  "I  will  speak  for  tem- 
perance, and  law,  and  agriculture,  and  some  other  objects ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  stump  the 
country  any  more  in  the  interest  of  party  or  candidates."  The  Nebraska  bill  was  thrown 
mto  the  country.  Then  came,  in  swift  and  terrible  succession,  the  Kansas  struggle,  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Republican  organization — the  election  of  Lincoln — Secession — ^war.  In  these 
mighty  events  Mr.  Greeley  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  determination,  and  much  against 
his  will,  as  wo  can  well  imagine,  to  take  a  prominent  and  commanding  part  in  a  bitter  political 
strife,  the  bitterest,  perhaps,  ever  known  in  American  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  until  the  present  time,  Tke  Tribune  has  exercised  a 
greater  political  influence  over  the  country  than  any  other  agency  in  America.  It  nominated 
Fremont  in  1856,  and  Lincoln  in  1860.  It  forced  Gen.  Scott  into  a  battle,  and  Lincoln  into 
a  policy.  If  Bull  Run  was  The  Tribune^e  folly,  Emancipation  was  its  triumph.  Each  showed 
that  in  free  Americt^  the  newspaper  had  risen  fo  command.  '*  The  journalists  are  now  the 
true  kings  and  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Henceforth  historians,  unless  they  are  fools, 
must  write  not  of  Bourbon  dynasties,  and  Tudors,  and  Hapsburgs ;  but  of  stamped  broadsheet 
dynasties,  and  quite  new  successive  names,  accordbg  as  this  or  the  other  able  editor  or  com- 
bination  of  able  editors,  gains  the  world's  ear."  We  say  7%«  Tribune  did  this,  although 
probably  we  should  speak  in  a  relative  sense.  7*he  Ti-ibune  represented  that  advanced  sen- 
timent of  Republicanism,  which  for  ten  years  has  triumphed. 

The  Ijitcr  years  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life  need  no  record  in  this  magazine.  His  great  news- 
paper Btill  reigns,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  vast  and  lucrative  business.  Nor  has  the  Ume  come 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  man  whose  form  is  quaintly  sketched  by  Mr.  Nasi  It  is 
very  much  such  a  picture  as  you  would  see,  if  you  entered  the  small  and  dingy  editorial 
room  on  Printing-House  Square — the  air  heavy  with  the  odors  of  inky  sheets  and  steaming 
vaults,  and  the  noise  of  thundering  presses.  It  is  far  into  the  night,  and  the  busy  editor, 
insensible  to  sound  and  incident,  is  eagerly  correcting  some  proof;  or  mourning  over  the 
whimsical  arithmetic  of  the  proof-reader's  election  returns ;  or  nervously  writmg  his  tremen- 
dous English  in  the  most  deplorable  and  mysterious  manuscript.  No  name  is  better  known 
to  America.  No  face  is  more  fieuniliar.  No  history  has  more  comfort  and  compensation 
for  the  young,  the  struggling,  the  worthily  ambitious.  His  life  is  the  mere  record  of  his 
triumphs ;  but  only  those  who  know  the  inner  life  of  this  man,  its  daily  strength  and  beauty, 
can  understand  the  sources  of  his  vast  influence  over  America.  They  know  well — ^what  is 
only  faintly  known  to  the  world — ^bis  charity,  patience,  and  nobility ;  his  virtue  and  devo- 
tion, his  courage  to  do  the  right,  whatever  happens ;  his  manly  strength  and  womanly  tender- 
ness— a  combination  of  quaUties  which,  added  to  great  opportunities,  has  more  deeply 
impressed  his  character  upon  this  generation  than  that  of  any  American  of  this  day,  save 
Abraliam  Lincoln. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


UNITED   STATES. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  month  of  March 
has  been  the  equanimity,  indifference,  or  ap- 
probation with  which  the  impeachment  of 
the  President  has  been  received  by  the 
country.  On  the  last  day  of  February,  ten 
articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Impeachment  The  two  first  set 
forth  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Law,  and 
charge  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  third  recites 
the  unlawful  appointment  of  Gen.  L.  Thomas 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  and  charges  a 
high  misdemeanor.  The  fourth  alleges  con- 
spiracy with  Thomas  to  prevent  Secretary 
Stanton  by  threats  and  intimidation  from  hold- 
ing said  office,  in  violation  of  an  Act  of  1861, 
"  to  define  and  punish  conspiracies,"  and 
charges  a  "  high  crime."  The  fifth  sets  forth 
a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Law, 
and  charges  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  sixth 
sets  forth  a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
and  other  persons  unknown,  to  seize  th^ 
property  of  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  the  War  Department,  and  charges  a  high 
crime.  The  seventh  charges  the  same  as  the 
fourth,  omitting  the  "other  persons  un- 
known." The  eighth  chai^ges  the  same  as  the 
fifth,  omitting  the  *'  other  persons  unknown." 
The  ninth  sets  forth  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  as  an  "  attempt  io  control  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  War  Department,"  and  charges  a  high  nus- 
demcanor.  The  tenth  sets  fortli  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  Gen.  Emory,  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Washington — that  the 
law  requiring  orciers  issued  to  him  to  pass 
through  the  office  of  the  general  of  the  armies 
was  void, — as  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  Ar- 
ticles were  adopted  by  the  Ilouse  on  March 
2d,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  126  to  41 — 
Carey  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart  of  New  York,  as 
before,  voting  with  the  Democrats.  On  March 
3d,  on  the  report  of  the  Managers  of  Im- 
peachment, the  House  adopted  two  addiUonal 
iirticles,  drown,  one  by  Mr.  Butler  and  the 


other  by  Mr.  Bingham.  The  former  was 
based  on  the  President's  speeches,  denying 
the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  the  present 
Congress,  made  during  his  tour  to  the  grave 
of  DougUss,  and  the  latter  charged  that  his 
subsequent  disobediences  of  various  laws 
were  pursuant  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
doctrme  set  forth  in  his  speech  of  21gt  of 
February,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  de- 
nied that  Congress  had  any  legislative  au- 
thority, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  members 
from  the  Southern  States.  On  March  4  th, 
three  years  from  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Johnson  an  Vice-President,  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  formally  presented,  on  behalf 
of  the  House,  to  the  Senate.  On  March  6th, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  pursuant  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Senate,  took  the  chair  of  the 
Senate,  and  announced  that  the  Senate  would 
organize  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment against  the  President,  by  e&th 
member  taking  the  oath.  A  question  arose, 
whether  Mr.  Wade,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  was 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  trial  as  a  senator  from 
Ohio,  since  the  Constitution  forbade  him  to 
preside;  also,  whetlicr  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
Presidents  son-in-law,  was  barred  by  affinity 
from  sitting  on  the  trial  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Wade  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
sworn.  The  Senate,  as  a  court,  then  adopted 
the  rules  for  the  trial  which  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Senate,  On  the 
6th,  the  summons  of  the  Senate  was  served 
on  the  President,  requiring  him  to  answer 
to  the  Articles  of  Impeaclunent  on  the 
13th.  On  the  return  day,  the  President,  by 
his  counsel,  Messrs.  Stauberry,  Curtis,  Black, 
Evarts,  and  Nelson,  appeared  and  demanded 
forty  days'  time  to  prepare  a  formal  answer. 
Seven  days  only  were  given,  and  the  Senate, 
as  a  court,  adjourned  to  the  23d,  when  the 
President's  answer  was  filed.  It  denies  no 
material  facts  stated  in  the  impeachment 
articles,  except  relative  to  his  instructions  to 
Emory  and  his  speeches  while  "swinging 
around  the  circle."  It  argues  at  great  length 
that  the  President's  course  was  legal,  and 
that  of  Congress,  especially  in  the  Tenure  of 
Office  law,  was  illegal.  The  application  of 
the  Prcadent's  coonscl  for  thirty  days*  time 
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to  answer  was  demed  hy  the  Senate  bj  jeaa 
11  (dema.)^  uid  na;?  31  (r^psOr  asttict  party 

yli»  On  Mftrch  24 tb,  the  Impeachment 
ILmagers  filed  a  brief  rcplicAtioD,  reaBserting 
th&  Imth  of  their  Articles  of  Imptinchment, 
and  iiflcr  two  hours'  discussion  iu  secret  ses- 
alon,  the  Senate  announced  that  the  trial 
ihould  prt)ceed  **  with  all  despatch,"  on  llorcb 
SOth.  The  promptneea  of  the  Senate  in  de- 
ji^mg  h'H  application  for  delay,  id  reported  to 
htira  prv^iuccd  in  the  Prealdeui^ii  mind  an  ei* 
pectatlon  that  be  would  be  convicted  and  ro- 
lBOVE:d.  On  March  24th  he  returned  to  the 
f  Senate,  with  Ida  veto,  a  bill  re^chiding  the 
right  ot  appeal  io  the  Supreme  Court  in  ccr- 
lain  ca5oe,  conferred  bj  an  Act  of  the  6tb  of 
February,  1S67. 

— ^The  Xew  Hampehire  State  election,  held 
on  Mafvh  lOtb,  resulted  in  the  roelectioQ  of 
l}i>Y,  Ifarriman,  Republican,  for  gOTernor. 
The  Hoitse  of  Repn^entativei^  will  have  about 
193  Rcpublicanfl  aud  138  Deinocrata.  The 
rote  on  jjovemor^  fio  far  aa  returueil,  ena* 
braces  228  towns,  which  giTe  Tlftrriinaa 
39,712;  Siuclalr  87,iri0.  Harrlman's  mttjur* 
ity,  2,556,  Official  returns  may  vary  this 
lillghtly.  The  rcault  is  luiiled  by  Republicans 
&§  exprcss'mg  the  popular  voice  in  favor  of 
Im|K>aehmcnt ;  whUo  Dcmocrala  tike  com- 
fort  from  the  fact  that  the  democratic  gain 
avet  the  last  preceding  election  woa  greater 
than  {hi*  republican  gain. 

— A  great  ercitement  in  financikli  legal, 

ess  circles,  has  been  created  by  the 

cObrtd  of  Mr.  Drew  Io  retain,  and 

Mr  \  lU'lcrbiU  to  jicqulrt^  the  control  of  the 

Erie  Railway* 

—At  the  New  York  Deraocratic  State  Con- 

Tcntion,  held  on  Miiruh  11th,  an  important 

-ip«eeh  was  made  by  Gov.  Seymour,  in  which 


he  took  ground  b  opposition  to  the  repudia- 
tion policiea  of  the  We«tem  Demoi^rats.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of 
our  national  bonds  were  ownsd  by  ciipitalista, 
but  that  most  of  them  were  owned  by  Esavings 
bankti,  iuBurance^  and  trust  companies,  and 
that  the  irust-funds  of  widows  and  orphans'^ 
were  largely  invested  in  them.  ^2CK>,  000,000 
of  debt  was  thus  held  by  the  poorer  laboring 
classes  in  tbe  State  of  New  York  alone. 


TuE  greatest  triumphs  yet  achieved  by  the 
ma^etie  telegraph  were  those  which  en  allied 
the  New  York  papers  to  publish  the  speeches 
made  io  the  Ilritiah  Hou^e  of  Commonii  in 
debate  on  the  Irish  question,  on  Fiiday  night, 
March  Cth,  in  full,  verbatiin,  in  the  morning 
i^Kies  of  ilie  Sunday  and  Monday  following ; 
while  the  speeches  delivered  by  LorJ  Slanlcy, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  other?,  on  tbe  night  of  tlie 
10th,  were  pubhshcd  In  ftdl  in  the  New  York 
morning  issues  of  the  13lh,  Upon  tlie  Iriah 
quef»tion,  Mr.  Mill  proposed  that  the  rights 
of  the  Xri.sh  landlords  be  aboliiibed,  and  the 
land  scdd  to  the  tenants  in  fee.  Mr,  Disraeli 
awaits  the  reports  of  committees  of  investiga- 
tion— one  upon  the  Church,  and  the  other 
upon  tlie  land  question ;  and  meanwhile  rec- 
ommends patience  and  caution  in  dispusing 
of  evils  which  have  CMiited  for  ZW  years. 

Upon  the  Alabama  question,  Mr.  Mill  imd 
others  arguetl  tliat  Great  Biitalo  had  been 
made  the  base  of  operations  for  rebel  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce,  and  Lord  Stauley, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  responded  by  stating 
that  *'be  had  never  concealed  bis  opinion 
tliat  moat  of  the  American  claimants  in  the 
oases  would  e&tablisb  their  claims.** 


LITERATURE. 


CotoxRL   BAniTAit's  MiUtartf  Hvifortf    of 

U*  S,  Grant^    Vof,   I.  (AppletouBj,  contains 

much  ¥.11  liable  mutcria!  relating  to  the  war  of 

the  rvbellion,  und  is  uell  fumirilied  with  oQiciol 

idooumcnij,  papers,   reports,   &c.    It  is  evi- 

Jrfenity  the  work  of  an  honest,   righily-dia- 

i  posed  man  ;  and  so  far  as  it  extends  (that  is, 

\  to  tlie  iK'riod  when  Grant  was  appointed  com- 

[mander-in  chief),    it  pbeea  the    lieutenant- 

I  general  in  the  most  favorahle  light  l^fore  his 

I  countrymen,  rks  one  worthy  of  tlie  high  rank 

Which  ht?  holds  tn  our  military  annals.    But 

the  work  lacks,  to  a  great  degree,  literary  cuU 

luttt  and  fikill ;  the  aitthor*s  power  of  deacrip- 

UOD  If  feeble,  and  hia  critical  sagacity  nothing 


remarkable;  and  while  some  points  in  Grant*f 
career  in  the  West  arc  cleared  up  to  his  ad- 
vantage, there  ai-e  others  of  inteiust  and  im- 
portance still  left  in  obscurity.  The  con- 
cluding volume  Bhould,  in  these  re^pectSi  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present. 


Mp,  Ba^htlstt's  **  Bibliography  of  the  Re- 
bellion," published  io  I860,  records  up  to  that  J 
date,  that  no  leas  than  two  thousand  books, 
bi^siJcs  pamphleta  tnnumer;»ble,  had  been  pw- 
duce«l,  relating,  moro  or  le^^  directly,  to  the 
late  war,  and  the  production  appear*  to  be 
still  going  on  at  an  incretuicd  rate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  future  historian  wUl  find  no  lock 
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of  material  to  work  with ;  his  difficulty  will 
be  sifting  and  selection.  No  little  care  Judg- 
ment, and  patient  labor  will  be  required  to 
free  the  focts  and  the  truth  from  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  partisan  statements,  forced 
inferences,  and  contemporary  misconceptions 
in  which  they  have  been  buried. 

Among  the  histories  that  will  have  value  as 
works  of  reference,  the  records  of  the  work 
done  during  the  war  by  the  several  States, 
are  not  the  least  important.  Some  of  these 
have  been  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  governments,  others  are  the  result 
of  private  enterprise,  but  nearly  all  have  been 
made  up  with  care  and  faithfulness,  and, 
apart  from  their  local  interest,  have  a  national 
value,  by  including  in  their  pages  the  biogra 
phies  of  the  war-leaders,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. 

Of  these  State  histories,  the  best  that  we 
have  seen,  as  regards  plan,  thoroughness  of 
execution,  and  general  ability,  is  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid's  Ohio  in  ihe  Wary  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  Moore,  Wilstach,  and  Baldwin,  in 
two  largo  volumes.  Mr.  Reid  has  done  his 
work  with  painstaking  fidelity,  and  has  given 
very  complete  statistics  of  the  Ohio  regiments, 
and  accounts  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
State  government  to  put  the  troops  into  the 
field.  Ohio  earned  especial  credit  by  the 
prompt  efficiency  with  which  its  troops  were 
organized,  and  by  the  care  with  which  its 
Eanitary  associations  looked  after  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  Apart  from  its  value  to  citizens 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Reid^s  book  has  much  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  in  its  excellent  bi- 
ographies of  generals  and  statesmen  of  his 
State,  among  whom  are  included  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  McClellan,  McPher- 
son,  and  others,  whose  lives  are  part  of  the 
history  of  the  nation.  These  biographies  are 
given  with  much  impartiality  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  author  never  permits  his  enthu- 
siasm for  men  who  had  rendered  service  to 
the  country,  to  cause  him  to  overlook  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  their  careers.  The 
marauding  of  Sherman's  army,  the  driving  out 
of  the  population  of  Atlanta,  the  part  taken 
by  the  United  States  soldiers  in  the  burning 
of  Columbia,  meet  with  just  condemnation ; 
and  the  blunders  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  military  movements  are  pointed  out 
freely,  yet  judiciously. 

Mr.  Reid  avoids  the  conmion  error  of  test- 
ing the  merits  of  a  commander  solely  by  his 
success,  and  shows  wherein  some  of  the  most 
unfortunate  campaigns  were  deserving  of 
praise,  while  in  several  successfdl  movements 


the  result  was  but  little  due  to  the  foresight 
of  the  leader.  His  criticisms  give  us  the  im* 
presaion  of  reliability,  and  appear  to  be  the 
results  of  patient  and  mtelligent  labor.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  sale  in  Ohio, 
but  its  size  and  plan  will  prevent  its  coming 
into  any  general  demand.  A  smaU  volume 
made  up  of  the  principal  biographies  that  he 
^ves,  would  doubtless  meet  with  favor. 


Thk  second  edition  of  Mrs.  Ball's  thought- 
ful and  earnest  work  entitled,  The  College^  the 
Market,  and  the  Court ;  or,  WomarCs  Rela- 
tion to  Edueaiiony  Labor ,  and  Law,  has  a  new 
preface  in  which  Mrs.  Ball  disposes  of  one  of 
Br.  Todd's  vagaries.  The  book  merits  the 
caireful  attention  of  thoughtful  men  and  wom- 
en. We  have  no  other  book  in  English  that 
deals  with  the  utilities  of  the  woman  question 
with  any  thing  like  the  fulness  and  the  fairness 
that  characterize  this.  It  must  be  a  frivolous 
mind  that  is  not  impressed  by  its  arguments, 
and  a  careless,  not  to  say  inhuman  heart  that 
is  not  arrested  by  its  earnestness.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  too  earnest  in  He  form.  A  litUe 
of  that  sprightliness  which  marks  Gsul  Hamil- 
ton's last  book,  might  pleasantly  relieve  the 
sombre  aspect  that  hero  reigns  at  every  page. 
But  no.  Mrs.  Ball  does  not  smile,  except 
contemptuously  at  the  enemies  of  her  cause ; 
she  does  not  laugh,  save  when  she  laughs  to 
scorn  the  men  who  are  afraid  of  female  com- 
petition, and  the  woman  who  thinks  paid 
labor  a  disgrace.  Mrs.  Ball's  style  vindicates 
her  right  to  authorship.  It  is  clear,  keen,  and 
forcible.    Her  pen  turns  readQy  into  a  sword. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  volume 
that  are  not  just  as  we  would  have  them.  It 
is  made  up  of  nine  lectures  and  an  appendix. 
The  lectures  were  written  at  different  times, 
through  a  period  of  several  years,  and  prob- 
ably have  not  the  unity  and  cumulative  force 
that  they  would  hafc,  if  they  had  been  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  being  put  into  a  single 
book.  Then,  too,  they  are  some  ten  years 
out  of  date,  an  ugly  fact  for  which  the  appen- 
dix does  not  fully  compensate.  A  work  of  such 
grave  importance  ought  to  have  been  written  < 
in  the  fullest  light  of  the  present  time.  Mrs. 
Ball  would  not  find  it  so  hard  to  get  a  dish- 
mop  to  suit  her  purposes  now  as  in  1859 ;  and 
her  question,  **  Who  can  get  Lima  beans  or 
dried  sweet-corn,  that  does  not  dry  them  from 
his  own  garden?"  can  now  be  answered, 
**  Any  body  that  wants  them."  Of  course  these 
instances  are  of  small  importance,  but  they 
are  an  injury  to  the  book,  and  to  the  careless 
reader  will  seem  more  injurious  ^an  they  re- 
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al]|  ftrc.    The  caao  ia  bo  bud,  that  we  can 

iflbnl  to  rpco^re  every  j^m  that  Im^  bptm 
made  during:  the  loiit  ten  yeftrs,  aqU  yt:!  parnl 
0  picture  true  to  the  life,  that  hIioU  not  b«  At 
ill  roflti-coloreti  Mra,  Dall  huA  giVim  uji  a 
Tcry  readmble  book.  It  ia  nH  the  more  read* 
hhlt  becJioj^e  of  an  occasional  rJtaJUnam,  but 
we  can  but  think  tlmt  wlmt  it  thus  gains  in 
interest  it  loses  in  power.  Mra.  Dall  ia  bo 
weli  Tersod  in  the  personal  history  of  the  great 
moreinent  in  which  ehehas  performed  bo  ex> 
06!l«Qt  Sk  p^rt,  that  gbo  \s  constantly  tempted 
to  torn  aside  and  spoak  of  things  which,  how- 
erer  interei^irg  in  themselves,  are  but  little 
rckvaut  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

lilt?  argnment  which  imdcrliefl  the  whole 
book  is  tersely  etated  as  follows  t — "Tlie 
be  to  education — that  is,  the  right  to  the 
Ocation  or  drawing;  out  of  all  the  facnliies 
\  has  giTon — im^lvf^  the  right  to  a  choice 
of  Tocflfion  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  a  choice  of 
Ihe  end  to  which  thoso  fncultiea  Bhall  be 
trained.  The  choice  of  a  vocation  necessarily 
iatoItcs?  the  protection  of  that  rocation — the 
rij^ht  to  decide  how  \\\t  legislative  action  shall 
control  it ;  in  one  word,  the  right  to  the  cleo- 
tirc  fmnchiec." 

Mrs.  Dftll  begins  with  setting  forth  the  need 
of  higher  culture  for  women,  showing  her 
capacity  for  it,  and  deraonstrntlng  her  right  to 
erery  advantage  that  U  now  offered,  or  ever 
shall  be  offered  to  men.  She  next  traces  the 
false  opinions  on  this  sulyect  to  their  variotis 
ftowrces,  and  attaches,  wo  can  but  tliinic,  fur 
more  importance  to  the  Infltjcnec  of  the  clos- 
sies  tlmo  U  jtistty  due  to  them.  The  one 
QfOG  of  tlteso  false  opinions  Beemfl  to  us  to 
\  Ihc  creed  that  might  makes  rights  Thia 
\  the  first  creed  that  men  ever  cherished, 
and  all  the  wrongs  and  dipabiUdca  of  women 
Are  easily  followed  up  t^^  thia  beginning*  Tho 
third  lecture  la  an  account  of  thoso  women 
who  have  bmvcd  public  opimoa  in  behalf  of 
JiL'Stice  to  their  eex* 

*•  Death  or  DiflhoDor,"  Is  the  title  of  tho 
fburili  lecture,  which  flhows  that  ill-pjiid  Inbor 
U  the  friiiti'iil  source  of  the  great  social  horror 
of  to-day.  New  fields  of  labor  are  demanded, 
at  m  the  fifth  lecture  we  arc  told  that  the 
it  need  la  not  so  much  of  the^e,  as  of  r©. 
t  for  work  itself,  and  equal  pay  with  man 
for  equal  work.  In  the  .siith  lecture  various 
methods  ore  suggested  for  meeting  llie  practi- 
cal difficulty.  Among  other  excellent  Bug- 
gcftions,  k  one  thnt  merits  the  attention  of  all 
dw^Ikn  in  the  city,  in  favor  of  a  training 
school  for  servants.  Wliat  a  blessed  dispcn- 
satjon  might  not  that  prove  to  be.    The  re- 


mainder of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  politt* 
cal  and  other  asp(*cts  of  wom6n%  present 
position — the  appendix  tracing  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  yenra. 


Pen  PhoUtffrcphs  of  Charles  DUhtnjs*  Read* 
inffM,  taken  from  Life,  ily  Katk  Fustn. 
(Loring,  Boston.)  Kothing  Is  rarer  than  g<^od 
broad,  and  genial  criticism.  Critic  me/ms, 
one  who  is  bilious,  liable  to  dyspepsia,  aggm* 
vntcs  It  with  tobacco  emoke  and  coffee ;  one 
who  has  never  done  bia  best,  and  lovea  to 
think  every  one  else  has  failed ;  can't  enjoy 
the  sunshine,  because  it  is  too  clear  at  mid- 
day, and  too  mtsty  at  evening ;  can't  tolerate 
a  man's  book  because  he  spells  Savionr  with- 
out a  u  : — that  is  what  we  mean  by  •'  Critic/' 

But,  bless  you,  Miss  Field  b  not  that  kind  of 
critic, — ^not  at  all.  We  know  that  Di tokens 
has  faults  and  grave  ones,^ — so  does  Miss 
Field  ; — but  it  is  not  any  speck  of  that  sort 
she  i«  after.  Why  smell  of  chamomile  when 
one  can  gmcll  of  pinks  *  Why  stare  into  a 
gutter  whf»n  you  can  look  into  the  sky  ? 

Miss  Field  goes  to  hear  Dickens  read  his 
own  wonderful  creations,  and  goes  again  and 
again*  She  goes  to  see  and  hear  Dickens^  not 
General  Washington,  or  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. She  does  not  begin  by  finding  fatilt  that 
he  Lj  not  so  tall  as  Washington,  nor  such  a 
pretty  man  as  the  Apollo.  8he  goes  to  see 
and  bear  IHckms,  and  she  sees  him  and  en- 
joys him ;  she  is  not  only  a  critic  hut  a  phi- 
losopher. But,  indeed,  Mlsg  Field  may  not 
thank  us  for  calling  her  a  critic,  when  she 
cfllls  herself  %  photographer.  Such  she  cer- 
tainly iSt 

She  has  given  us  in  her  small  book,  photo- 
grophs  of  the  Reader,  and  has  then  followed 
him  closely  and  carefully  thrtiugh  each  on«*  of 
his  readings.     Of  tlie  novelist  she  say?, — 

** There  la  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  tJmt  like  a 
promissory  note  pledges  itself  to  any  amr.dnt 
of  fun — witliin  sixty  riiinutea.  Afler  t^t-ving 
this  twinkle  I  was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Dickens' 
appearance,  and  became  resigned  to  (he  fact  of 
Ilia  not  resembling  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  One 
thing  i3  certain, — that  if  he  did  resemble  this 
olassical  young  gentleman,  he  never  could 
have  writtfu  one  of  bis  novels '* 

Bhe  says — **  There  never  was  a  more  beau* 
tiful  sermon  than  this  of  *The  Christmoa 
Carol/  Sacred  names  do  not  necc^tiarily 
mean  eacrcd  things," 

Bhc  confesses,  **  Mr.  Dickens^  first  reading 
of  David  Copperfleld  disoppointcd  her  sadly  in 
the  more  serious  portions" — but  subijetpient 
listening  satisfied  her  that  he  only  needed  tho 
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responfie  of  a  genial  audience  to  bring  him 
out  in  this,  the  most  di£Scult  of  his  readings. 

"  Of  all  Mr.  Dickens*s  Readings,  that  of 
Doctor  Marigold  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
Tiew,  the  most  complete.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, because,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  it  embraces  the 
entire  story  as  originally  written.^* 

She  goes  on  carefully  and  significantly, 
^ying  us  suggestions,  analyses,  explanations, 
hints,  most  keen,  most  genial,  most  valuable  ; 
and  we  must  regret  that  we  and  the  world 
could  not  have  read  her  photographs  before 
rather  than  after.  But  no  one  can  read  them 
now,  and  not  read  the  artistes  novels  with  a 
more  enjoyable  relish. 


The  recent  auspicous  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Greece,  a  connection  of  English  royalty,  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Gonstantine  of 
Russia,  by  the  fresh  national  alliances  thus  se- 
cured to  that  classic  land,  has  added  to  the 
popular  interest  in  its  recent  auspicious  de- 
velopment, economical,  social,  and  political. 
The  protracted  struggle  of  the  heroic  Cre- 
tans against  Turkish  despotism  and  barbarity, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  created  an  earnest  and 
enlightened  feelmg  of  Christian  sympathy 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a  significant 
evidence  whereof,  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  months 
since,  when  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Beccher, 
Hitchcock,  Crosby,  Maxwell,  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens,  resulted  in  liberal  contributions, 
which,  added  to  those  raised  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  yielded  the  most 
welcome  and  timely  relief  to  the  suflfering 
women  and  children  of  the  beleaguered  island, 
and  at  the  same  time  awakened  a  moral  pro- 
test which  has  had  a  visible  influence  through 
the  press  and  in  official  circles.  Within  a  few 
weeks  many  authentic  and  startling  details  of 
patriotic  bravery  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidel 
cruelty  on  the  other,  given  in  a  spirited  little 
work,  entitled  **  Roughing  it  in  Crete,"  by 
J.  Hillary  Skinner,  an  ardent  Philhellene  of 
London,  and  lately  a  volunteer  in  the  Cret^ 
army,  has  emphasized  the  public  sentiment  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  To  the  many  humane 
scholars  who  desire  to  know  the  precise  facts 
of  the  hour  regarding  The  Progress  and 
PreseiU  Condition  of  Greece^  the  interesting 
and  handsomely  printed  brochure  lately  pub- 
lished under  that  title,  by  G.  P.  Putnam  k 
Son,  will  prove  a  valuable  and  suggestive  ref- 
erence.   Its  author  is  the  late  eminent  pro- 


fessor m  the  University  of  Athens,  now  Greek 
Envoy — the  first  ever  sent  to  this  country  of 
high  diplomatic  rank — ^Alexander  Rangab^; 
the  excellent  translation  and  able  introduction 
are  by  Charles  K.  Tuckerman,  the  recently- 
appointed  American  Minister  to  Greece.  For 
condensed  and  authentic  information  effect- 
ively imparted,  this  elegant  pamphlet  is  quite 
a  model,  and  its  publication  is  as  seasonable 
as  it  is  welcome. 

Ease,  fluency  and  an  amiable  spu^t  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  enjoyable  in  nature  and  art, 
with  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  human  cares 
and  sorrows,  mark  an  exquisitely  printed  vol- 
ume— PoetHS^  by  Elizabeth  C.  Kinnet  (Hurd 
&  Houghton).  The  topics  are  mainly  sug- 
gested by  the  afiections  in  the  incidents  of 
home  daily  life ;  with  more  than  a  glance  be- 
yond at  the  trials  of  the  homeless.  The  vol- 
ume also  exhibits  the  fruits  of  refined  culture 
and  the  experiences  of  European  travel,  the 
author,  as  is  well  known,  having  long  been  a 
resident  at  one  of  the  Italian  capitals  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  "  odes" 
and  "  sonnets  *'  present  gracefully  many  of 
the  enduring  themes  of  the  poef  s  love  and 
wonder.  The  lines  "  Written  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  Mrs.  Browning^s  Poems,"  are  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  that  author. 

Stay  I  como  not  here  with  unanointed  oyos, 
And  hopethat  inner  temple  to  bebold 
Where  Beauty  lies  in  phases  manifold. 

Come  not,  unless  your  liberal  thought  can  rise 

To  Freedom's  heaven,  this  poet^s  Paradise ; 
Ck>me  not  without  the  key,  of  antique  mould. 
To  her  groat  wealth  of  lore  and  fable  old ; 

Norlampless  search  the  deep  that  in  her  lies. 

But  you  who  have  a  truth-lit  spirit,  come ! 
Tou,  who  that  superhuman  power  can  see 

Which  turns  the  meanest  thing  beneath  Ueaven's 
dome 
To  gold,  through  its  divinest  alchemy. 

Come,  kneel  to  Genius,  enter  Feeling's  home, 
And  own  the  Godlike  in  humanity. 


The  Lost  Oalleon^  by  F.  Bret  Uabte 
(Towne  &  Bacon,  San  Francisco),  is  interest- 
ing as  a  charming  specimen  of  Califorma 
book -making.  The  verses  are  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Holmes,  and  the  author^s 
favorite  rhythm  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
*'  One-Horse  Shay.^'  Some  of  the  poems,  as 
for  instance,  "  How  are  you.  Sanitary  ?  "  will 
be  recognized  as  newspaper  favorites  during 
the  war.  The  newer  ones  are  chiefly  little 
stories  and  legends,  pleasantly  told  in  verse, 
but  not  specially  remarkable  for  poetic  merit 
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The  spring  cxhibitiou  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  will  he  opcu  to  tbo  pub- 
lic some  days  before  thia  number  of  PutmiPi*M 
comes  LQto  the  h&ndn  of  ita  half  mOUon  or 
io  of  readers,  who  will  expect  to  fiiid  in  iti 
^•gea  some  account  of  an  erent  fio  in  teres  t- 
ing  to  the  frieadj*  of  art;  but,  ad  the  nece3- 
ahies  of  eaily  publication  compel  the  propri- 
etors to  put  the  magazine  to  preaa  before  the 
artists  have  sent  tlicir  pictures  from  their  stn- 
dioA,  ^re  shall  hare  to  defer  a  formal  notic© 
of  the  opening  till  the  next  number.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  pleasant  studio  receptions 
wMeh  have  teiken  place  during  the  winter 
md  early  spriug.^to  the  delight  and  culture 
of  our  citizens, — we  have  become  fiunlliar  with 
many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  New  York 
irtistfl ;  and  of  these  we  propOB©  to  say  a  few 
worda  in  anticipadon  of  a  more  general  and 
complete  review  next  tnonth. 

Nothing  in  an  artistes  studio  more  excitea 
a  viflttor'a  curiosity  than  the  unfrained  can- 
tit  lean  against  the  wall,  and  turn 
upon  all  who  enter.  The  eye 
im^rt  io  them^  from  the  finished  picture 
on  the  ea^el,  and  longs  to  pierce  through  the 
screen  Ihat^  perchance,  like  a  magic  cloud, 
shuttf  out  a  vision  of  the  ideal  world  of  beauty. 
One  of  these  provoking  canvases  in  Col- 
man's  studio  liaa  oflen,  during  the  winter, 
Sttmcted  the  writer'ti  attentiuu,  but  not  until 
ft  few  weeki  since  could  the  artist  be  induce<l 
to  turn  its  face  from  thi^  wall,  and  permit 
another  eye  than  hU  own  to  look  upon  the 
beautiful  creatifjn  of  his  art.  The  snbjt^ct  is 
one  fniriUiar  to  all  New  Yorkers — the  Biittery 
•nd  Cii^ilu  Garden,  as  actjn  from  the  water, 
wUh  Govcmor^s  Inland  on  the  right.  The  ship* 
ping,  the  Battery  ground^*,  the  old  *' castle '' 
Willi  iia  peculiar  architecture,  and  ti)e  fortifi- 
cation? (which  the  Government  has  done  its 
llMt  to  FpoU  with  a  new  coat  of  painty  pre- 
a  rare  combination  of  picturesque  mato- 
of  which  none  of  our  artists  could  make 
better  use  than  Colman,  He  sketched  the 
ftccnc  on  a  rather  quiet  day,  when  the  harbor 
chanced  to  be  less  crowded  with  shipping 
than  n;-t:rJ.  On  the  right,  between  the  Hat- 
ter  !e  AVinUm,  Ite^  a  little  Ktct  of 

•hix  y  grouped,  the  reflections  from 

nails,  repeated  by  the  rippled  that  gently 
[ttrh  the  mu'fftce  of  the  water,  reaching 
<Wn   into  Ih©  foreground  of  the  picture* 


The  Battery  presents  its  usual  scene  of  varied 
and  busy  life,  and  beyond,  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  objects  of  main  interest,  are 
vkiblc  the  roofs  and  Spires  of  the  great  city. 
Breadth  and  t$impticity  of  treatment,  in  com- 
bination with  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
detail,  characterize  the  work^  anil  £11  the 
speotator^a  mind  with  ideas  of  beauty  ;ind 
romance  hut  rarely  associated  with  ilw  lower 
end  of  New  York,  We  are  glnd  to  learn 
that  thia  fine  picture  is  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  A  series  devoted  to  the  more  pic- 
turesque parts  of  our  city,  for  which  Col- 
man has  made  a  very  large  number  or  studiea. 

— fiiRCiNQKa  has  taken  to  portraiture,  with 
great  success*  He  has  painted  for  t'olumbia 
College  an  eicoUent  balf4cngth  ijortiaiii  of 
the  late  Trofessor  Anthon,  which  oar  readers 
will  find  at  the  Academy.  The  Proft'Ss<jr  is 
represented  in  his  robes,  and  with  the  Hrm, 
etern  look  on  his  face,  which  his  pupils  so 
well  romLmber,  and  which  was  such  a  terror 
to  dehnqwentA  There  is  mucli  to  admire  iu 
the  painting  of  iho  head,  especiJdly  in  the 
mCMJelltng  of  the  broad  forehead,  and  the 
lines  about  the  month.  The  aecei^s^ories  are 
well  conceived,  and  executed  with  great  akilL 
It  required  no  ordinary  care  and  knowledge 
of  effect  TO  put  in  a  background  which  should 
be  at  once  characteristic,  interesting,  and  yet 
subonlinafe  to  the  head,  and  we  mujt  congrat- 
ulate the  artist  on  the  creditable  manner  in 
which  he  baa  aurmounted  the  difficulty,  Khn- 
iuger  has  two  gmttiler  works  in  ihe  exhibi- 
tion— one  a  landicnpe  with  figures,  the  motive 
of  which  was  found  near  Pau ;  the  other,  a 
picturesque  interior  called  the  "  The  Vlilagc 
Bmitby,"  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  peculiar 
effect  of  light  obtained  through  an  open  door. 

— Two  or  three  small  landi^cap*?^  in  Bins- 
TOL*s  studio  attract  attention.  This  artist  Iwi^ 
a  love  for  simple  subjects,  but  invests  them 
with  a  certain  poetic  feeling  which  i^  very 
charming,  and  lends  beauty  to  the  moat  cora- 
mi>n-place  scenes  and  incidents.  One  of  the 
best  of  his  late  pnjductions  is  a  vifw  of  As- 
cutney  Mountain,  in  lower  Vermont.  Wc 
look  across  a  lovely  foreground  of  6«?Ids  and 
orchards,  until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  raoun^ 
tain  mas^,  its  base  partly  concealed  t>y  a 
light  mist  rising  from  the  Connecticut  River^ 
which  windi*  through  the  plain  beneath  it 
Carefully  and  conscientiously  pointed  in  all  its 
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details,  and  pleasant  in  its  general  effect,  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
from  this  artist's  hand.  Visitors  to  the  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  will  look  with  pleasore  at 
another  work  of  Bristors,  smaller  than  the 
Ascutncy,  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  bril- 
liant expression  of  summer  sunlight  effect 

— McEntee  sends  throe  pictures  to  the  ex- 
hibition, of  which  two  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages — "An  Autumnal 
Afternoon,"  and  "  The  Ruin."  The  third  is 
a  view  of  **  Lake  Placid,"  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  It  represents  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  overhung 
by  picturesque  rocky  banks,  brilliant  with  the 
rich  tints  of  early  autumn.  A  heavy  mist 
conceals  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, whoso  head  rises  into  glowing  sunlight 
We  learn  that  McEntee  is  about  to  visit 
Egypt  and  Syria.  He  will  remam  abroad 
some  time,  but  not  long  enough,  we  trust,  to 
lose  his  love  for  the  American  autumn 
scenery  which  he  has  painted  so  often  and  so 
well. 

— SuATiucK  sends  a  very  pleasing  after- 
noon picture,  for  which  he  found  the  motive 
near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudsoo.  The  subject 
is  broadly  treated,  and  the  dreaminess  of  a 
warm  and  sunny  afternoon  is  well  expressed. 
His  large  picture  of  the  ''  White  Hills  "  is  still 
at  Goupil's,  and  he  sends  only  one  to  the 
Academy. 

— GiFFORD  sends  three  pictures  —  "The 
Mouth  of  tlie  Shrewbury  River,"  "After- 
noon on  the  Hudson  near  Hastings,"  and 
"  Roman  Twilight"  The  first  two  we  have 
already  described  in  these  pages.  The  third 
is  a  lovely  piece  of  sentiment,  exquisite  in 
color  and  composition. 

—  Stone  sends  two  admirable  portraits, 
one,  a  half  length  of  Lester  Wallack,  in  the 
character  of  Don  Felix.,  in  the  play  of  7%e 
Wonder^  the  other,  a  small  cabinet  picture  of 
Mrs.  Hocy,  painted  with  exquisite  finish. 

—  J.  B.  Irving  has  exhibited  in  his  studio 
for  some  weeks  a  beautiful  composition,  call- 
ed "  The  Boy  and  the  Mouse,"  It  repre- 
sents a  bright  little  youngster,  in  his  night- 
dress, standing  in  wait  for  a  mouse  that  hides 
just  out  of  his  sight  round  the  comer  of  a 
bureau.  The  figure  of  the  boy,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  picture,  are  painted  with  the 
careful  and  delicate  finish  observed  in  nearly 
all  of  this  artist's  works.  A  still  more  elabo- 
rate composition  of  Jiis,  called  "  A  Lady 
Reading,"  exhibits  great  skill  in  the  painting 
of  drapery,  and  the  grouping  of  the  furniture 
of  a  lady's  boudoir. 


—  Lambdin  sends  to  the  Academy  four 
pictures,  two  of  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. The  other  two  are  the  "  The  Pruner," 
and  "  A  study  of  a  Head,"  the  portrait  of  a 
very  beautiful  child,  whose  rich  auburn  locks 
are  gracefully  wreathed  with  ivy. 

—  Beard  sends  only  one  picture,  called 
"  Morning  on  the  Prairies."  A  low  mist, 
painted  with  exquisite  quality  and  gradation 
of  color,  hides  most  of  the  landscape.  In  the 
foreground,  cranes  are  just  starting  from  the 
grass  and  taking  flight  in  a  long  straggling 
lino  over  the  level  expanse.  Beard's  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  "  Old  Woman  who  lived  in 
a  Shoe,"  is  to  be  copied  in  chromo-lithog- 
raphy,  at  Berlin,  the  same  mze  as  the  ori^- 
nat 

—  GiGNOux  sends  two  small  landscapeR, 
very  pretty  in  subject  and  treatment, — "  A 
Winter  Sunset,"  and  "  A  Lake  in  the  Wil- 
derness." 

—  Le  Clear  sends  a  very  strong  portrut 
of  Parke  Godwin,  admirable  both  as  a  like- 
ness and  as  a  work  of  art  A  likeness  of 
the  late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  one  of  Le 
Grand  Lockwood,  by  the  same  artist,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  portraiture. 

—  Gut  has  sent  to  Philadelphia  his  beau- 
tiful picture,  called  "  The  Votaress  of  Fash- 
ion," which  is  certainly  the  best  work  he 
has  ever  produced.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
garret,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  which  is  nearly 
bidden  from  the  spectator's  sight  by  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stands  a  litUe  girl,  evi- 
dently one  of  the  poorer  class,  partly  un- 
dressed, her  chemise  falling  from  her  shoul- 
ders with  graceful  negligence,  and  her  short 
skirts  allowed  to  trail  behind  at  the  extreme 
of  fashionable  length.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  arch  and  pleased  expression  of  her  face 
as  she  looks  over  her  shoulder  and  surveys 
her  train  as  it  lies  on  the  bare  floor.  She 
perhaps  imagines  herself  a  princess,  shut  up 
by  some  malignant  fairy,  or  has  Cinderella 
visions  of  a  kind  fairy  godmother  coming  in 
to  change  her  poor  and  scanty  wardrobe  into 
silks  and  satins,  by  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand.  The  lamp-light  effect  in  this  charm- 
ing picture  is  worked  out  with  admirable 
skill,  and  all  the  dctaUs  of  the  room  are  com- 
posed with  the  greatest  caro.  Guy  sends 
to  the  Academy  two  pictures  of  less  value 
than  the  one  just  described,  but  finished  with 
very  great  ddicacy. 

—  Eastiian  Johnson  sends  his  picture 
called  "  The  Boyhood  of  Abraham  Linoob," 
a  work  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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*^X5i  B03JDS.**— No  apology  is  ueccs- 
'  for  speaking  early,  eameatlj,  and  often, 
to  defence  of  a,  slanJerecl  friend,  or  of  a  slan- 
dered country.  In  prc3i*nce  of  an  actual 
organized  eflbrt  to  con ti nut*  in  finance  Ihe 
rubcUion  that  was  so  empballcollj  crofbed 
in  war,  nud  to  rub  in  ita  rt*putation  the 
country  which  the  rebels  in  vain  tried  to 
iUait«r  in  Ua  material  structure, — In  pres- 
ence of  this  ever  slyer  and  deadlier  ofsault 
thus  rep€a.teJ»  and  by  the  very  eame  enemies, 
it  would  bo  well  worth  while,  if  the  object 
would  b«5  gained,  to  devoie  not  only  two 
nrliclcs  and  one  editorial  paragraph,  but 
every  pagB  and  word  of  the  Magazine^  from 
oorcr  to  corer,  to  expositions  of  national 
bonesty  imd  of  tlic  absolute  iufamica  sought 
to  be  substituted  for  it  by  the  repudiatore  of 
to-day. 

We  have  before  ua  a  rough  counterfeit  in 
getvLTiil  apponrancc;  ff  a  Treasury  note,  pur- 
porting to  be  ft  cry  for  repudiation  {i.  c.,  for 
paynieol  of  tbe  bonds  in  pKper  money),  and 
further  garnished  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dtetcm,  the  repudiating  candidate  for  the 
Prcajdency ;  and  still  further  garnished  by 
•a  announcement  which  Is  doubtless  nearest 
iod  dearest  of  all  to  the  hearts  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  wliich  is  an  advertisement  of  a 
Cbclnzuiti  newspaper.  It  is  a  curious  re- 
dnplicatioti  of  rascality  to  make  a  cry  for  a 
public  swindle  the  cloak  for  private  specula- 
tion i  a  singular  inverted  hypocrisy  to  court 
patronage  under  pretence  of  being  wicked  I 
Tlicse  dexterous  adTertisemcnta  are  circu- 
lated widely  at  the  West,  and  doubtless  are 
materially  enriching  the  shrewd  newspaper 
managers  who  got  them  up. 

We  td^o  have  half  a  doxen  editorials  from 
the  Repudlai&r^  a  newspaper  issued  in  a 
Western  city,  avowedly  and  &>  nomine  in  ad- 
Tiicu4?y  of  national  falsehood  and  clioating. 
Il  is  imjKte^iiblc  to  suppose  that  our  readers 
require  any  ar;gumcnt  to  support  their  ethics. 
We  only  quote  a  eingle  phrase  which  reveals 
heart  of  the  mystery,  and  explains  our 

N^rtion  that  the  Repudiation  movement  is 

tiply  tJie  dead  Rebellion^  rci^urrected,  and 
AJ  is  natural,  with  even  additional  features 
of  abomioation.  "  The  Repudiat^r^^^  Bay«  this 
periiMiicjil,  ^^  adi}o€ai€i  •*/«?  repttdiadon  of 
GoPermpefit  Bondt  tMurd  to  datljttj^  LiUrti/,^* 

It  this  single   eeutenoe   from  the  organ 

sif  of  the  repudiation  parly  does  not  at 


once  reveal  the  constituency  and  the  aims  of 
that  party,  and  by  itd  own  intrinsic  lie  an- 
swer and  condemn  itself  and  its  friends  for- 
ever, it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  claim 
nutipnal  honor  any  more.  Ticksburg  and 
Gettysburg,  Fort  Fisher  and  Fort  Wagner, 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  were  indeed  in  vain 
if  wc  arc  now  to  surrender  not  only  the 
Government,  but  our  honesty,  to  tliis  wicked 
phantom  of  the  enemy  that  wc  once  have 
slain  and  buried. 


Half  the  human  race  are  women ;  eo  it  is 
arithmetically  fair  that  half  the  bulk  of  liter- 
ature should  be  by  them,  and  half  for  them. 
The  discussions  of  recent  times  on  the  W^oman 
Question,  now  rapidly  increasing  hi  extent 
and  seriousness,  might  perhaps  numerically 
be  entitled  to  all  literature  for  a  time,  until 
the  totality  of  feminine  printed  utteraDoea 
shall  equal  the  masculine.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, litre  puniue  the2<e  mathematical  spccu< 
lations ;  the  calculus  has  never  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully appUed  to  the  apocalypse  or  to  the 
millennium,  W^c  halve  now  to  do  tmly  with 
the  sequels  of  our  own  discussiong,  Mr, 
Tbom.  White's  little  sermon  has  "  raised  the 
waters,*'  and  the  editor  has  received  a  thun- 
derstorm of  indignant  refutation:!  One  of  these 
is  given  lu  the  present  iiumber.  Another,  a 
strong  array  of  facts  from  history  put  into 
argumentative  form,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  U.  Doll* 
will  appear  in  the  Juno  number  In  fict, 
tho  editor  is  in  a  position  to  print  several 
magazices — full  of  them. 

A  more  practiced  and  sorrowful  tiide  of  the 
Woman  Question  waa  treated  in  our  April 
article  in  the  **  Poor  Girls  of  New  York,"  Its 
painful  story  has  sthred  pity,  oven  in  a  more 
efficient  form  than  that  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  Mr.  Thorn.  White ;  and  the  editor 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  *4  from 
**  A  Lady,'*  for  the  relief  of  Mary,  the  scwing- 
giri,  and  $10  from  "  A  Bookseller/'  which  we 
have  handed  to  the  Working  Women's  Pruteo- 
tive  Association.  The  editor  ha£  also  con- 
versed with  one  or  two  ladies  who  would 
gladly  employ  some  competent  assistant — 
Bay  some  starved  and  swindled  sewing-girl — 
an  a  sempBtrcss  and  household  as^i^tant,  at 
remunerative  wages^  and  with  camforlabte 
surroundings.  One  of  these  ladies  observed 
that  she  had  ahead}  tried  this  experiment,  and 
had  nearly  concluded  a  bai^n  with  a  Poor 
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fho,  however,  contemptuously  walked 
ain  to  her  misery,  on  being  infonned 
aer  employer  would  very  likely  have 
ionally  to  call  her  up  in  the  night 
rican  poor  girls  think  it  disreputable  to 
at  to  service,  even  as  sempstress  or  nurse. 
7  prefer  the  risk  of  the  more  disreputable 
s  that  often  await  the  poor  sewing-girl 
3y  also  long  for  the  supposed  excitements 
1  independence  and  easy  earnings  of  the 
eat  city,  and  abhor  the  quiet  hard  work  of 
country  home.    From  foolish  vanity  and 
mbition  they  crowd  into  the  city.    From 
polish  pride  they  avoid  safe  and  useful  and 
espectable  occupations;   and  their  foolish 
pride  often  lets  them  down  into  painful  sor- 
row and  sinful  shame.     Great  vexation  is  felt 
and  uttered  by  American  housekeepers  at  the 
despotism  of  the  Biddies.    This  is   hateful 
enough.    It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  pride 
of  the  Americans.    Let  our  own  native-bom 
working-women — the  sisters  of  the  men  who 
live  honorably  by  farming  and  mechanics — 
let  American  women  once  realize  that  the 
labors  of  a  cook  and  a  chambermaid  are  every 
whit  as  respectable  as  those  of  a  farmer,  or  a 
carpenter,  and  let  them  act  accordingly — and 
very  much  will  instantly  have  been  accom- 
plished  towards  the  healthy  adjustment  of 
the  Biddy  Question,  tlie  Poor   Sewing-Girl 
Question,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  American 
Women's   Question   together.     Honest  hard 
work  is  honorable.     Housework  Is  an  indis- 
pensable training  for  marriage.     It  would  be 
disreputable,  possibly,  in  England  to  go  out 
to  service  ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  America — 
not  for  any  young  woman  in  the  land. 

A  paragraph  on  this  theme  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance^  received  after  the  above  was 
in  type,  advises  the  poor  girls  in  search  of  em- 
ployment to  "  avoid  the  large  cities,  and  re- 
main in  the  coimtry.  These  perishing  thou- 
sands, the  details  of  whose  misery  are  so  har- 
rowing, that  one  shrinks  from  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  and  even  grieves  to  have 
read  of  them,  are  principally  from  the  coun- 
try, attracted  by  a  desire  to  see  something  of 
city  life,  and  the  deceptive  hope  of  obtaining 
higher  wages.  It  is  the  old  story  of  moths 
fluttering  into  the  flame.  The  disappoint- 
ments and  temptations  of  the  city  consume 
virtue  and  health.  One  draws  a  prize  and 
twenty  receive  blanks ;  but  the  prize  is  report- 
ed, the  blanks  are  forgotten,  and  a  fresh  crowd 
are  ready  to  invest  in  tRe  lottery  I  There  are 
girls  enough  city-bom  to  supply  the  demand 
for  all  labor  that  pays.  The  rash  fh>m  the 
<^untry  smka  the  wages  to  the  starvation 


point.  We  wish  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
would  read  this  number  of  Fuinam,  and  take 
a  solemn  oath  to  keep  their  daughters  away 
from  the  city,  unless  they  can  go  into  families 
of  relatives,  and  are  sure  of  employment 
which  is  both  healthf\il  and  remunerative.'* 

The  same  writer  ui^es,  as  we  have  done,  that 
**  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  so 
far  as  health  and  sure  support  is  concerned,  is 
open  immediately  to  these  thousands  of  poor 
^rls.  It  lies  in  household  employment.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  we  told 
that  thirty  thousand  poor  girls  are  starving 
over  their  needles,  and  find  no  relief  but  in  a 
fall  from  virtue,  when  there  are  twice  thirty 
thousand  families  in  the  same  city  who 
would  be  glad  to  employ  them  in  domestic 
work,  as  cooks,  waiters,  nurses,  and  dressing 
maids,  at  remunerative  wages?  Must  an  un- 
reasonable pride  be  gratified,  even  if  the  price 
be  life  or  virtue  ?  If  so,  call  no  longer  on  us 
for  pity,  and  cease  the  needless  wi^Jl,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,'' 
or  the  article  in  Putnam,  At  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  families  in  every  city, 
vexed  with  ignorant,  untidy,  incompetent  ser- 
vants fresh  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  who 
would  be  glad  enough  to  exchange  them  for 
fanners'  daughters  from  the  country,  and  me- 
chanics' and  laborers'  daughters  in  the  city — 
families  in  which  such  young  women  would 
find  the  most  comfortable  homes,  good  food, 
kind  treatment  and  high  wages,  with  health, 
leisure  time,  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment." 

What  our  readers  think  about  us,  it  is 
always  useful,  if  not  satisfactory,  to  know. 
The  following  missive  is  post-marked  Balti- 
more. We  give  it  just  as  it  is  received,  and 
will  only  say,  in  self-defence,  that  we  didn't 
know  we  were  so  wicked. 

The  3d.  of  April  18ft8. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  poisonous 
magazine,  teeming  with  misconceptions  of 
historical  truth — abounding  in  erroneous 
statements  and  falsification  of  history — un- 
fair in  the  extreme  to  the  catholic  church, 
and  withal  such  a  specimen  of  Protestant 
ignorance  of  Catholic  truth  and  tenets  as  can 
rarely  be  met  with  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certainly  wrong  not 
only  to  read  it,  but  also  to  support  it 

D.  P.  CourceUes. 

We  fancy,  after  all,  that  Miss  Courcelles  (I 
it  not  Miss  ?)  was  writing  a  note  of  approbr 
tion  for  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  diaappr 
bation  for  The  Catholic  Worlds  and  has  on 
cross-directed  the  two. 
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Abe  there  any  novel-readers,  in  tbia 
iigc  of  novel-writers,  who  read  "  Zeluco  ?  " 
We  atipposo  there  may  be  here  and  there 
somebody  venturesome  enough  to  ex- 
plore the  upper  Bhelrea  of  the  circulat- 
ing library  where  the  three  volumes  re- 
pose with  their  dead  contemporaries, 
and,  struck  by  the  sounding  romantic 
title,  or  moTed  by  the  literary  traditions 
of  the  past,  wipe  the  dust  from  the  book, 
And  perchance  make  acquaintance  with 
the  gentle  patience  of  Laura  and  the 
malignity  of  her  corrupt  and  contempti- 
ble  lord.  If  the  reader  bring  to  the 
perusal  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  its  virtues 
and  vices,  be  will,  spite  of  the  unpleaa* 
ant  company  of  despicable,  ruthless 
crime  to  which  he  is  introduced  in  por- 
tions of  the  work,  be  not  unfavorably 
impressed  alike  with  the  genius  and 
amiable  philosophical  temperament  of 
the  author — a  man  of  taste  and  reflec- 
tion, of  a  complete,  well-roimded  career 
of  human  experience,  who  had  seen  life, 
as  it  has  happened  to  few  so  capable 
observenB  to  see  it,  in  private  and  in 
public,  in  its  more  familiar  and  in  its 
moat  extraordinary  aspects. 


His  native  country^  Scotland,  not  ac- 
customed to  neglect  her  worthies,  may 
take  an  honest  pride  in  John  Moore. 
He  came  of  a  good  stock.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  at  Stirling, 
eminent  for  hLi  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  who,  at  his  death  in  the  &on*8 
boyhood,  left  the  youth  to  the  care  of  a 
mother  distinguished  for  her  good  sense 
and  amiable  disposition.  Under  these 
auspices,  young  Moore  was  diligently 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and,  medicine  being  chosen  for  his  pro- 
fession, was  apprenticed  to  Gordon ^  the 
philanthropic  surgeon,  to  whom  the 
novelist  Smollett,  not  long  before,  had 
been  a  pnpiL  Duly  instructed  in  the 
science,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  then  a  commoner,  and  in  an 
official  surgical  capacity  accompanied 
bim  and  hia  regiment  to  Fhinden, 
where  he  served  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  He  subsequently  renewed  his 
medical  studies  at  Paris  and  London, 
and,  having  married  happily,  pursued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Glas- 
gow, to  the  ago  of  forty-three,  when, 
being  engaged  as  the  travelling  compan- 
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ion,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  young 

Duke  of  Uamiltonf  he  entered  upon  that 
course  of  observation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries which  was  to  furniah  the  material 
and  incentive  to  his  future  literaiy  ca* 
reer.  Five  years  were  passed  with  thia 
nobleman,  of  coutbc  with  every  social 
advantage,  in  the  study  of  the  chief 
capiLiils  of  Europe.  On  returning  home 
he  published  his  first  work,  **  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland^ and  Germany,"  followed  by  a 
similar  work  on  Italy.  "  Zeluco,"  hi3 
flfgt  novel,  appeared  in  1780,  when  the 
author  had  reaehed  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-seven.  In  1792  he  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris,  on  a 
tour  of  observation,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  culminating  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  shortly  after 
published  a  narrative  of  his  residence 
in.  France,  and  subsequently  a  "  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the 
French  Revolution."  A  second  novel, 
"Edward,"  appeared  from  his  pen  in 
170G;  and  a  tliird,  »' Mordaunt/*  in 
1800.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a 
volume  of  '* Medical  Sketches'*  and  a 
memoir  of  Smollett,  complete  the  series 
of  the  author's  publications.  He  died 
in  England,  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-three, leaving  a  family  of  several  sons 
all  honorably  employed  in  the  profes* 
aions,  the  eldest  of  whom.  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  has  his  place  in  history. 

The  filling  up  of  thb  skeleton  outlLne 
id  to  be  supplied  from  the  books  of  the 
author ;  and  they  afibrd,  as  we  have 
intimated,  a  rare  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  man  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know.  There  is  probably 
no  profession  which  affords  better  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  characler 
than  that  of  the  physician  ;  and  when 
it  is  eiercised  by  a  man  of  natural  good 
sense,  of  thorough  education,  of  a  kind, 
sympathetic  heart,  of  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, we  would  rank  it  foremost  in  thiit 
particular.  The  lawyer  sees  much  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  generally  in  a  hard, 
sdfi^U  lispect,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property  or  the  defence  of 
wounded  character.  The  clergyman  is 
I  to  much  of  suiTcring  and  much 


of  heroism ;  but  there  are  fewer  di» 
guises  with  the  physician.  Ego  t€  iutm 
et  in  cute  noti  may  he  fairly  say  with 
the  Roman  satirist,  of  the  race  of  man, 
whose  existence  he  watches  at  every 
stage,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Tliere  is,  to  bo  sure,  the  danger  to  the 
physician,  common  to  him  with  the 
meml>era  of  the  other  professions— that 
of  blinding  his  judgment  by  a  species 
of  studied  conventionalism,*  with  the 
opposite  risk  of  entertaining  a  habit  of 
contempt,  generated  naturally  enough 
by  the  constant  sight  of  the  weakneai 
and  corruptioua  of  poor  hm 
From  these  tendencies  the  phydcian  _ 
be  saved  only  by  the  possession  of  so 
intellect  of  unusual  soundness,  and  a 
heart  of  uncommon  benevolence.  Where 
these  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  Moore,  there 
are  boundless  charity  and  nn&ithomable 
sympathy*  There  arc  living  patterns 
of  such  men ;  and  they  may  be  looked 
for  at  the  very  summit  of  the  profession. 
You  may  know  them  by  the  qualities 
which  mark  the  true  man  of  science  and 
the  true  man  of  feeling.  Calm,  patient, 
sedate ;  looking  tranquilly  out  upon  the 
world  with  **an  eye  that  hath  kept 
watch  o'er  man's  mortality  \  '*  tolerant 
judges,  in  their  wide  experience^  of 
human  fVaOty ;  ever  seekiBg  to  relieve 
suffering;  cultivating  cheert\ihiesa  as  a 
prime  minister  of  their  art ;  daily  ol^ 
servers  of  the  severest  trials  of  endni^ 
ance,  and  of  the  most  touching  examples 
of  devotion ;— the  tired  uctor,  weaned 
with  his  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
his  mask  thrown  aside  in  the  pi 

of  his  friend,  who  counts  the  pulsati   

of  his  heart — who,  with  more  penetra^ 
ing  sagacity,  with  deeper  insight  of 
sympathy,  with  greater  scorn  where 
scorn  should  be  given,  with  more  will- 
ing tolerance  where  charity  appeals, 
who»  sooner  than  the  good  physician,  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  pen  of  the 
novel] st|  to  go  forth  into  society  and 
write  the  character  of  the  race,  lt» 
blended  good  and  evil,  the  mingled 
result  of  its  physical^  moral,  ftiid  Intel- 
lectunl  el«ments  ? 

The  rrascin,  perhaps,  why  thers  are  iO 
few  authors,  depictera  of  life  and  man- 
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oers,  ttom  tbe  mcdicAl  profesBion,  is  Ibe 
ongrossing'  nature  of  the  pursuit,  and  Ha 
tendency  to  fonnaliBm.  One  omst  he 
of  the  profession,  and  above  it^  to  enjoy 
the  *d vantages  we  have  eoggested. 
This  was  the  lot  of  Moore,  which  quali- 
fied him  for  his  literary  work.  lie  was 
early  thrown  upon  the  world  in  that 
army-life  which  has  bred  so  many  good 
anthorsw  Then  his  occupation  as  a  Bur- 
geon relieved  him  from  the  pottering, 
dwindling  tendencies  which  too  often 
entangle  the  physician— reverencing  the 
sovereign  healing  ministries  of  natiire^ 
lie  freely  ridiculed  the  excessive  "  pre- 
seriptions  "  of  hb  day— and,  what  was 
ttieotial  to  his  career,  he  was,  at  the 
prime  of  Hie,  exempted  from  the  routine 
of  the  calling,  and  summoned  to  play 
hifl  part,  with  a  freedom  which  could 
not  exist  for  him  in  Great  Britain,  in 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  social  circles  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  this 
too  at  a  period  when  the  whole  continent 
was  in  a  ferment  of  new  ideas,  when 
Europe  was  laboring  with  the  great 
birth  of  the  Revolution. 

We  confess  we  like  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  roan  as  an  introduction  to 
Itis  writings,  being  of  Addison's  opinion, 
In  the  Sped^tor^  "  that  a  reader  seldom 
perusee  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he 
knows  whether  the  writer  of  ii  be  a 
black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  chol- 
eric disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor; 
with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature, 
that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author."  The  wor- 
thy biographer  of  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  has  taken  pains,  in  his  some- 
what generalizing  way,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the 
author  of  "  Zeluco.'*  "  His  person  and 
manners,"  we  are  told,  "  announced  vig* 
or  of  body  and  intrinsic  worth.  His 
form  was  manly  and  graceful.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  prepossessing. 
His  eye  eipresaed,  at  once,  penetration 
and  benignity.  His  air  and  manner 
commanded  respect,  while  5t  inspired 
affection.  His  behavior  and  address 
bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  true  polite- 
dum;   dignified,  with  ease  and  grace, 


and  affable,  without  vanity  or  affecta* 
tion."  This  b  complimentary  enough, 
but  vague,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
biography  in  the  last  century.  A  writer 
in  the  present  would  give  the  color  of 
the  eyes  and  hair  of  his  subject,  an 
enumeration  of  his  phrenological  or- 
gans, his  height  in  feet  and  inches,  his 
weight  in  avoirdupois.  For  ourselvee, 
we  prefer  to  either,  a  glance  at  the  good 
Doctor's  portraits,  t^ken  at  different  pe- 
riods by  Cochrane,  by  Gavin  Hamilton, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  by  an 
amateur,  W.  Lock.  The  first,  taken  at 
his  prime,  shows  a  countenance  of  mucli 
beauty,  in  the  general  well-rounded  con- 
tour, and  the  graceful  separate  features. 
The  second,  taken  later  in  life,  has 
another  beauty,  that  of  thoughtfhl  medi- 
tation, proporrioned  to  the  period, 
Lawrence^s  portrait  we  have  not  seen ; 
that  of  Lock  is  a  profile-sketch,  with  the 
features  somewhat  worn.  All  exhibit 
traces  of  manly  force  and  sensibility. 

Such  were  the  op  port  unit  ica  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  man.  Let  us  test  them  by 
his  writings.  The  "  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France/^  his  first  book, 
opens  with  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
habits  of  men  of  family  and  fashion  of 
the  day.  Moorc^s  young  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  has  just  lost  an  un- 
conscionable sum  in  a  fit  of  gambling — 
a  propensity  which  he  may  have  inherit- 
ed ftom  his  father,  the  proud  and  profli- 
gate Duke^  who  carelessly  threw  away  a 
thousand  pounds  in  an  entertainment 
one  night  at  Lord  Chesterfield's,  neglect- 
ing his  cards  at  one  end  of  the  room 
while  he  was  making  love  to  the  beau- 
rtfbl  Miss  Gunning  at  tlie  other.  Every 
reader  of  the  gossip  of  those  times  will 
recall  Horace  Walpole'^  account  of  his 
marriage  to  the  lady,  which  came  off  a 
day  or  two  after ;  how  the  hot4ivered 
Duke  hurried  her  away  at  midnight  to 
May  fair  Cliapel,  where  the  couple  were 
united  by  an  obsequious  parson,  "  with 
a  ring  of  the  bed-curtain.'*  Seven  hun- 
dred people,  he  also  tells  us,  "  sat  up  all 
night  in  and  about  an  inn  in  Yorkshire 
to  see  her  get  into  her  post-chaise  one 
morning."  This  lady,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, after  the  death  of  her  fireft  hn»- 
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bandf  became  DucIicsb  of  Argyk,  and 

by  lier  two  lllusirioufi  marriages  was  the 
mother  of  four  Dukes*  Of  these  the 
second  was  Moore^s  pupil,  or  companion^ 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  gam- 
bling scene.  The  Mentor  resolutely  ex- 
postulates, ex bi biting  the  folly  and  im- 
morality of  his  course,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  lecture,  enters  one  of  the 
young  gentleman^s  acquaintances,  who 
poo-poohB  all  the  arguments  in  the  cause 
of  virtue*  "  There,"  sayu  he^  **  is  Charles 
Fox,  a  man  completely  ruined^  yet  bc- 
loYcd  by  his  friends  and  admired  by  hia 
country  as  much  as  ever/*  The  reply 
of  Moore  was  creditable  to  his  wit  and 
candor.  **  If,"  said  he,  **  nobody  had 
been  influenced  by  that  gentleman^s  ex- 
ample, except  those  who  possessed  his 
genius,  his  turn  for  play  would  never 
have  hurt  one  man  in  the  kingdom/* 
He  then  clinches  somewhat  this  dispar- 
aging reflection  on  the  understanding 
of  his  opponent  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
apposite  illustration,  condensing  a  ser- 
mon into  a  refined  witticism.  It  will 
not  do,  he  argued,  to  seek  protection 
under  the  example  of  Fox,  w^hose  loss 
of  character  he,  nt  the  same  time,  poeti- 
cally insinuates : — **  for  the  fire  which 
bums  a  piece  of  wood  to  ashes,  can 
only  melt  a  guinea,  which  still  retains 
its  intrinsic  value,  thmtyh  hia  m^jutyU 
coufiteaariee  na  longer  Mnes  on  >^." 

Moore's  observation  of  French  society 
in  this  first  visit  to  Paris,  exhibits  the 
elements  of  the  yet  unsuspected  coming 
Revolution.  He  notices  nt  the  outset 
tlic  social  position  and  the  influence  of 
men  of  letters  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  even  upon  ^*  the 
measures  of  goyeroment."  The  hard, 
inevitable  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  aa  a 
permanent  condition,  impresses  itself 
upon  him  as  ^^  the  surest  proof  of  a  care- 
lesa,  and  consequently  an  oppressive  gov- 
CTDinent.'*  Incidents  of  tie  arrogant 
social  tyranny  of  the  noblesse  peep  oat 
in  his  pages.  The  very  streets  of  Paris, 
in  the  absence  of  sidewalks,  indicate 
that  the  French  world  was  made  for  the 
nobility,  as  their  carriages  driven  vio* 
lently  along  crowd  the  long-suffering 
canaille  to  the  wall,  **  dispersing  the 


people  at  their  approach  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.**  He  sees  nowhero  any 
political  rights  for  any  body  of  men; 
princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  having  only 
"certjun  privileges  which  distinguish 
them  in  different  degrees  from  their  fel- 
low-subjects," The  monarchy  is  **  raised 
so  high  that  it  quite  loses  sight  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,*'  Yet  the  people  are 
eminently  loyal,  taking  more  pride  in 
their  sovereign,  with  more  interest  in 
his  ways,  with  more  coDsideration,  like 
that  of  a  mother  for  a  spoilt  child,  for 
his  very  weaknesses,  than  any  other  sub- 
jects in  Europe,  If  a  prophet  had  then 
arisen  to  declare  that  in  a  few  years,  in 
a  great  popular  movement,  the  head  of 
Louis  the  *'  well-beloved  **  wotild  l>6 
seen  rolling  at  the  foot  of  a  acaffoldt 
would  have  been  derided  as  a  mi 
or  stoned  as  a  malignant. 

From  France  we  pass  to  SwiUserland. 
While  at  Geneva  our  author,  of  oonrae, 
visited  Femey,  then,  in  the  lifetime  of 
its  distinguished  occupant,  as  now,  a 
"  Mecca  of  the  mind,*'  a  shrine  for  lite- 
rary pilgrims,  vocal  with  tho  oracles  of 
its  Apollo.  Voltaire,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  made  a  happy  impression 
upon  Dr.  Moore.  He  was  then  eighty, 
a  skeleton  in  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
every  one,  but  a  skeleton,  we  are  bid  to 
remember,  *^  with  a  look  of  more  spirit 
and  vivacity  than  is  generally  produced 
by  flesh  and  blood,  however  bloomiBg 
and  youthful.  The  most  piercing  eyes 
I  ever  beheld  are  those  of  Voltaire,  His 
whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  ge- 
nius, observation,  and  extreme  sensibil- 
ity.** As  a  proof  of  this  senaibtUty,  Dr. 
Moore  relates  his  observation  of  him, 
when  at  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
own  plays  at  the  little  French  thcj*trc, 
in  the  vicinity  at  Clxatelaine,  he  saw  him 
"  shod  tears  with  the  pr^^fusion  of  a  girl 
present  for  the  first  time  at  a  trag<^dy.^ 
This  was  very  characteristic  of  a  man 
who  had  through  so  many  ye^ira  culti- 
vated his  susceptibilities  to  the  drgree 
and  extent  mtnea^ed  in  the  many  works 
of  Voltaire.  It  goes  far  to  dii^rovo  the 
usual  charge  of  heartlessne^  brought 
against  men  of  wit — who,  if  wo  look  • 
very  little  into  the  mattcTi  mtist  be  of 
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Tcrj  delicate  perceptions,  azid  of  aa  es* 
quisite  sense  of  feeling,  to  be  wits  at  alL 
A  man  mnst  have  lived  beneath  tho 
tmface,  and  felt  deeply,  to  perceive  the 
subtle  relations  of  things  involved  in 
being  wittj ;  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted he  may  not  always — Voltaire,  cer- 
tainly, very  often  did  not— put  his  ac- 
quaintance with  life  to  the  best  use* 
Voltaire,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  came 
honestly  by  his  tears.  It  was  Pope, 
another  satirist,  and  capable  of  some 
aeverc  acrimony  in  that  direction,  who 
said  of  these  exhibitions  of  feeling, 
**  The  iineat  minds,  like  the  finest  met^ 
i]8^  dissolve  the  easiest." 

Dr.  Moore  found  Voltaire  at  Femey 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  reality  of  prosper- 
ity  among  the  villagers  which  he  had, 
in  the  careful  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  created.  He  notes 
his  services  to  mankind  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  their  tyrants  and  oppressors; 
and  deeply  regrets  that  he  had  allowed 
the  shafla  of  his  ridicule  to  glance  from 
an  unworthy  priesthood  to  the  Christian 
religion  itself.  Some  specimens  of  his 
wit  are  given,  for  he  kept  up  the  art 
and  habit  of  saying  "  good  things  "  to 
the  end*  One  of  these  was,  for  him,  a 
milder  attack  than  usual  on  the  clergy. 
"If  you  subtract  pride  from  priests,** 
some  one  said,  *'  nothing  will  remain." 
"  Vhu»  camples,  danCy  momiejir^  ht  ffour- 
mandise  pour  tuHj'^^  was  the  reply  of 
VoltAJre. 

Passing  over  descriptions  of  Swiss 
scenery,  since  made  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  we  may  incidentally  notice  a 
trait  of  manners  or  of  character,  here 
and  there,  as  the  journey  is  extended 
through  the  German  principalities.  Ev- 
erywhere we  notice  a  certain  breadth 
of  mind,  philosophical  perception,  and 
humanitarian  feeling  in  the  estimate  of 
social  phenomena.  A  sight  of  the  chain- 
gang  at  work  in  the  streets  of  Bern 
elicits  a  warning  on  the  **  bad  effects  of 
habituating  people  to  beliold  the  misery 
of  their  fellow-creaturefv," — a  principle 
now  generally  recognized  in  the  penal 
discipline  of  the  civili2ed  world.  Con- 
trary to  an  impression  or  prejudice  not 
imOrequmitly  entertained,  ho  notices  the 


unexpected  circumstance  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Swiss  cantons  were  **  in  the 
strongest  degree  democratical,"  while 
"  the  most  perfect  aristocracy  of  them 
all "  was  established  in  the  Protestant 
canton  of  Bern.  At  Strasburg,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  grand  cathedral,  and 
noticing  the  great  number  of  such  edi- 
fices, he  is  stimulated  to  remark  that 
the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
have  been  so  wholly  ^ven  up  to  selfish 
indulgence,  as  the  satirists  have  repre- 
sented, else  they  would  have  built  more 
episcopal  palaces  for  themselves  than 
churches  for  the  people  and  their  relig- 
ion. In  Germany  he  notices  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  mixed  religious  influences 
left  after  the  Reformation.  At  ITcidel- 
bcrg  he  finds  "  the  great  church  divided 
into  two  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  Protestants,  and  in  the  other  the 
Papists,  perform  public  worship."  At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  Luther- 
anism  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  allowed  no  place  of  worship 
witliia  the  territory.  The  travellers, 
pleased  with  its  society,  alike  of  the 
noblesse  and  the  bourgeois,  lingered 
long  at  this  free  city,  till  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  long  and  learned 
lectures  of  the  savans  over  the  scientific 
and  other  curiosities  which  graced  the 
museums  of  the  **  collectors "  in  their 
private  hotisosf.  Aa  the  Duke  of  Uamil- 
ton  floundered  througli  tbe  snow  on  his 
way  to  Cassel,  with  six  horses  to  each 
chaise,  moving  in  some  places  no  faster 
than  a  couple  of  hearecs,  we  arc  told  he 
bore  the  infliction  "with  wonderful  se- 
renity, contemplating  the  happy  evasion 
he  had  made  from  the  cabinets  at 
Frankfort." 

Arrived  at  Potsdam,  they  are  present- 
ed to  the  great  Frederick,  of  whom 
much  is  said,  of  his  pt  rsoiial  appearance, 
habits  of  dress  and  living,  inveterate 
military  discipline,  ways  of  thinking 
and  conversation.  The  resistance  of 
the  Colonists  in  America  to  England, 
fast  ripening  into  the  Revolution,  was 
now  the  growing  topic  of  talk  in  Eu- 
rope. Frederick  tackled  his  visitors  on 
this  point  at  once,  asking  &Ioore  if  he 
"  had  received  letters  by  tho  last  post, 
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and  if  they  mentioned  any  thing  of  the 
aifaixs  in  America.  He  said  there  were 
oiLuts  from  Holland,  that  the  English 
ops  had  been  driven  from  Boston, 
and  that  the  Americans  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  place*  I  told  him,  our  let^ 
ters  informed  us,  that  the  army  had  left 
Boston  to  make  an  attack  with  more 
effect  elsewhere*  He  smiled  and  said : 
If  you  will  not  allow  the  retreat  to 
have  been  an  affair  of  necessity,  you 
will  at  least  admit  that  it  was  tout-^ 
fait  d  propoa.  He  said  he  heard  that 
some  British  officers  had  gone  into  the 
American  service,  and  mentioned  Co- 
lonel Lee,  whom  he  had  seen  at  his 
court.  He  observed,  that  it  was  a  diffi* 
cult  thing  to  govern  men  by  force  at 
such  a  distance;  that  if  the  Americans 
should  be  beat  {whfch  appeared  a  little 
problematical),  still  it  would  be  nesi  to 
impossible  to  continue  to  draw  from 
them  a  revenue  by  taxation ;  that  if  we 
intended  conciliation  with  America, 
some  of  our  measures  were  too  rough ; 
and  if  we  intended  its  subjection,  they 
were  too  gentle,  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  *  Enjin^  mmiimrs^  je  na  comprtitd^ 
pas  tea  dwtm  Id;  je  n^ai point  de  cdonie: 
-^fe^tpere  qii€  vovs  tireres  hkn  cPaffaire^ 
mats  fUe  me  parait  tin  peu  epineuse,^  ^^ 
The  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  at 
Vienna,  was  hardly  more  sympathetic 
or  iniiDlicit.  When  asked  which  side, 
America  or  England^  ho  favored,  he 
adioitly   replied,   **/«  wit  par  metier 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  in  various 
circles  must  have  been  not  a  little  an- 
noying to  the  travelers ;  for  they  found 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionist, "  not,"  as  Moore^  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Kacaulaj's  mot  on  the 
bear  and  the  Puritans,  says,  **  from  love 
to  tbem,  but  evidently  from  dislike  to 
us/'  He  devotes,  indeed,  a  separate 
chapter  or  letter  to  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  preference.  Writing  from 
Vienna,  he  says:  **Our  disputes  with 
tlie  Colonies  have  been  a  prevailing  topic 
of  conversation  wherever  wo  have  been 
since  we  left  England.  The  warmth 
with  which  this  subject  is  handled  in- 


creases every  tlay.  At  present  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Continent  seem  as  im- 
patient as  those  of  Great  Britain  fur 
news  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan* 
tic ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  here 
they  are  all  of  one  mind — all  praying 
for  success  to  the  Americans,  ami  rgoic- 
ing  in  every  piece  of  bad  fortune  which 
happens  to  our  army/*  Hoore  is  can- 
did enough  to  find  the  cause  for  much 
of  this  feeling  in  the  insufferable  arro- 
gance of  John  Bull  himself,  in  his  praise 
of  himself^  his  contempt  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  indifference  with  which 
he  was  always  wounding  their  vanity. 
**  We  are  apt,^*  says  he,  "  to  build  our 
panegyric  of  Old  England  oo  the  ruin 
and  wretchedness  of  all  oth^  couninea, 
Italy  is  too  hot,  the  inns  miserable,  and 
the  whole  country  swarms  with  monks 
and  other  vermin.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple are  slaves  and  coxcombs,  the  music 
execrable ;  they  boil  their  meat  to 
and  there  is  no  porter,  and  very 
strong  ale,  in  the  country.  In  Germany, 
some  of  their  princes  hare  little  more  to 
spend  than  an  English  gentleman :  they 
use  stoves  instead  of  grates ;  they  eat 
sourcrout,  and  speak  high  Dutch*  The 
Danes  and  Bwedes  are  reminded  thai 
they  are  rather  at  too  great  a  distaDoe 
from  the  equator ;  and  many  sly  hints 
are  given  concerning  the  inc45nvenienoei 
of  a  cold  climate.  Of  all  things,  I 
should  think  it  most  prudent  to  be  si* 
lent  on  this  last  topic,  as  so  many  paltiy 
states  will  take  precedency  of  Old  Eng- 
land, whenever  it  is  the  establkhcd  eti- 
quette that  rank  shall  be  determined  by 
climate.** 

From  Germany  the  travellers  passed 
to  Italy,  traversing  the  land  from  Venice 
to  Naples.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
different  Italy  from  the  Italy  of  to^iay ; 
yet  in  others  much  the  same,  for  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  cliief  interest  of  the 
traveller  lay  in  the  contemplation  of  Its 
grand  historical  memorials,  its  remains 
of  imperial  art,  its  later  church  architec- 
ture, the  wealth  of  its  palaces  and  mu- 
seums in  painting  and  sculpture.  These 
things,  perhaps,  have  been  better  de- 
scribed since  by  the  new  critical,  sctfthet- 
ic,  and  phUosophical  school  of  lUUao 
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traTollere,  of  whom  Goethe  was  the  pio- 
neer, and  of  whom  the  acute,  lively, 
analytic  Taine  is  the  latest  repreaenta- 
Utc  ;  but  Moore's  narratiyc,  bearing  the 
impress  of  hia  liberal  culture  and  candid 
disposition^  and  conveyed  moreover  in 
a  style  of  remarkable  ease,  may  still  be 
read  mth  pleasure.  His  book  has  one 
merit  which  is  rather  rare  with  those 
of  greater  philosophical  pretensions ;  it 
is  clear  and  directly  intelligible.  We 
may  not  here  linger  over  its  pleasant 
pages,  its  old  but  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed chronicle  of  the  past,  its  anecdotee 
of  modem  life  and  manners,  its  studies 
of  society  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Napo- 
leonic invasion,  when  Venice  was  still  a 
republic,  when  the  tiara  was  worn  by 
Pius  YI,,  the  more  precise  successor  of 
the  Hberal  or  indifferent  Ganganelli, 
and  the  Court  of  Naples  was  ornament- 
ed at  the  British  cmbaasy  by  the  un fad- 
ed attractions  of  a  lady  now  better  rc^ 
membered  than  any  princess  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula  —  the  chamiing  Lady 
Hamilton* 

When  Moore  revisited  France  in  com- 
pany with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in 
1792,  he  found  it  a  different  country 
from  that  "  gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth 
and  social  ease  "  which  he  had  visited 
fifteen  years  before  with  the  young 
Doke  of  Hamilton.  The  gaycty,  in- 
deed, was  not  altogether  gone — men, 
for  the  time,  laughed  louder;  but  the 
mirth  was  fast  growing  to  be  a  hollow- 
hearted  echo  ripening  into  the  maniac 
reveiry  of  despair — for  this  was  the  era 
of  the  Rovolution,  and  the  nation  was 
already  whirling  in  the  outer  circles  of 
the  maelstrom  which  was  to  devour  its 
life  and  libertiea  Perhaps  we  have  no 
better  testimony  to  the  progress  and 
motives  of  the  Ttevolntion  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  Diary  kept  by  Moore,  He 
was  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  a 
frirrid  to  human  rights,  and  a  well- 
sher  to  those  liberties  of  the  people 
ich  he  had  noted  as  almost  extin- 
ished  under  the  old  order  of  thingSL 
Be  sympathized  with  the  efforts  at  re- 
form and  the  establiahmeut  of  a  con- 
stitutioiuil  system,  and  was  ready  to 
overlook  much  in  the  conduct  of  the 


inexperienced  people  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. 80  much  more  terrible,  therefore, 
is  his  exhibition  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences exaggerating  aU  the  baser  pas- 
sions, in  a  Slate  of  society  freed  tTom  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  legitimate  law 
and  order.  At  flwt  there  waa  a  fanati- 
cism of  liberty  and  virtue ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  was  aroused  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism ;  there  was  a  great 
*^  uprising  of  the  nation  \ "  life  and  prop- 
erty were  freely  offered  to  drive  badk 
the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  frontier. 
The  churches  in  the  provinces  were 
thronged  with  voluntary  recruits  for  the 
war.  The  whole  land  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  day  aHer  the  Swiss  guard  was 
murdered  at  the  Toileries,  on  the 
memorable  10th  of  August,  Dr.  Moore, 
passing  by  heaps  of  the  slain,  entered 
the  palace,  whiqji  was  freely  open  to  the 
public,  and  as  he  ascended  the  stairway 
heard  a  ciy  from  above:  it  was  that 
of  a  dying  man  struck  down  for  an  at- 
tempt at  stealing  some  of  the  royal  fur- 
niture. The  Queen^B  jewels,  articles  of 
plate^  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
which  might  easily  have  been  concealed^ 
were  brought  by  those  who  first  entered 
the  building, — soldiers  and  ragged  citi- 
zens,— and  deposited  with  the  National 
Assembly.  For  some  time  after,  while 
murders  were  ruthlessly  committed  on 
alleged  royalist  and  aristocratic  victims, 
travellers,  wx  are  told,  were  quite  sa^ 
on  the  public  roads,  and  te-glaries 
and  street  robberies  were  unknown  in 
Paris.  The  thieves,  however,  soon 
started  up,  with  the  polite,  patriotic 
plea,  as  they  relieved  gentlemen  of  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles  and  watches,  and  la- 
dies of  rings  and  bracelets,  that  all 
these  things  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state*  We  need  not  pur- 
eue  th^e  scenes  of  the  Revolution  as 
they  are  vividly  depicted  by  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his  visits  to  the  Assembly,  the  Con- 
vention, the  Jacobin  Club ;  his  personal 
observations  of  King  and  Queen;  his 
notices  of  the  great  revolutionary  actors, 
Danton^  Marat  with  his  *^  hollow,  croak- 
ing voice  and  affected  solemnity,**  Ro* 
bespierre,  in  whose  face  he  saw  **  1%  strik- 
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ing  resemblance  to  a  cat-tiger" — we 
once  heard  Carlyle  describe  it  aa  that 
of  "a  cat  lappisg  vinegar" — ^in  the 
roassacrea  of  September,  and  his  narra- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  King: 
these  memoLra  have  passed  into  bistojy, 
and  the  details  are  familiar  to  alL  What 
gires  especial  value  to  Moore^a  record  ia 
the  insight  which  we  gain  fVom  his 
book  into  the  gradual  procesa  by  which 
these  things  were  brought  about.  It  ia 
a  record,  we  may  add,  peculiarly  valua- 
ble to  oungelves,  ii\  in  our  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  we  are  willing 
to  profit  by  the  errors  of  a  nation  which 
threw  away  that  inestimable  birthright. 
With  this  experience  in  writing,  suc- 
cess in  authorship,  and  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  Moore  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, which,  wliOe  it  should  be  mainly 
^lecupied  with  the  illistration  of  tho 
growth  of  a  master-vice,  would  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  peculiar  traita 
which  had  rendered  hia  previous  worka 
so  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  title 
of  his  novel  exhibits  this  double  aspect 
Okf  the  book — **  Zeluco»  Various  Views 
of  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and 
Mannt'rSj  Foreign  and  Domestic."  First, 
the  hero.  Zeluco  is  a  character,  like 
many  in  the  books  of  Maria  Edgcworth 
— ^who,  by  the  way,  in  one  of  her  stories, 
has  a  complimentary  word  for  the  work 
— <irawu  expressly  to  illustrate  a  particu- 
lar moral,— the  effect  of  unbridled  li- 
cense n0n  a  paBsionate  temperament  in 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  and  develop- 
ment of  vice.  An  unrestrained  boyhood 
and  youth  of  dissipation  lead  this  Sicil- 
ian nobleman  through  various  manifes- 
tations of  selfishness  to  a  nmnhood  of 
contemptuous  pride,  lust,  and  cruel ty» 
ending  in  the  commission  of  the  foulest 
of  crimes,  and  receiving  an  accidental 
retribution  from  the  fatal  stroke  of  a 
murderer,  while  the  victim  was  himself 
seeking  to  consummate  a  fearful  tragedy. 
"Childhood,"  says  Milton,  "shows  the 
man,  as  morning  shows  the  day,-^  The 
boy  who  in  a  fit  of  ill-temi>er  kills  in 
his  gmsp  a  pet  sparrow,  ripens  into  the 
man  who,  in  cangclcas  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  strangles  hia  infant-child  with  the 


samt*  remorseleBS  hand*  Power  attained 
without  pity  has  its  avenger  in  unceas- 
ing dread  and  suspicion.  Lust  **•  hard 
by  hate"  is  the  generator  of  cruelty. 
The  man,  entangled  in  the  thouKund 
meshes  of  vice,  perishes  by  his  insolence 
and  impiety.  Zeluco  ia  the  monster  of 
the  poet's  satire,  "  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue  ^^- — save  courage,  which  is  ind**d 
neoesaary,  in  the  society  in  ^v  i  ^ 

placed,  to  perfect  hia  vice,     1  ! , 

the  flffook  in  trade  of  his  car-  - 

posed  of  a  few  important  \s  <> 

mental,  no)>le  family,  wealth,  and  perstjo- 
al  beauty,  with  enough  of  the  lower  in* 
stincts  of  self-love  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, and  without  enough  of  intellect 
to  compensate  for  an  utter  absence  of 
heart,  in  preserving  the  man  firom  total 
ruin.  This  is  Zeluco— a  very  disagreea^ 
ble  sort  of  man  to  meet  with  in  the 
world,  and  not  particularly  eutitdng  in 
a  novel.  If  he  were  all  the  book,  ire 
should  not  spend  this  ink  upon  its 
pages ;  but  happily  for  the  reader,  he  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  morality  and  vir- 
tue, and  a  foil  for  the  most  cheering  ex- 
hibitions of  tenderness  and  humanity. 
In  hia  work  of  unmasking  false  prosper- 
ity, and  stripping  the  gold  plating  from 
the  corruptions  of  luxury,  the  author 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  patieolf 
suffering  victims  of  this  license  and  dis- 
order. Zeluco  occupies  two  relations 
which  afford  an  opportunity,  not  neg* 
lected,  to  aid  in  a  reformation  which, 
btgun  in  Moore'a  day,  has  happily  gone 
on  ripening  in  virtue  to  the  present 
Zeluco  enters  the  army,  and,  for  som^ 
slight  mistake  in  duty,  infiicte  a  cruel 
imprisonment  upon  a  soldier.  For  t\m 
he  is  rebuked  in  a  lecture  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  true  nature  and 
real  humanity  of  military  discipline— a 
commentary  on  the  articles  of  war 
which  every  gentleman  in  om 
the  service  must  read  with  n 
The  second  opportunity  is  wli  ', 

becoming  a  Wet? t  - 1  ud  i  a  prop  r  i  ,  i  ( • 
book,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  pub* 
lisbed  a  hundred  years  ago, — cornea  into 
contact  with  nogro-slavfry  in  tlmt  ro* 
gion,  in  the  height  of  its  nsccnde^QCJ. 
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Need  T?G  say»  that  our  humane  physician 
unerringly  and  resolutely  exhibits  the 
ineiltable  evils  of  the  system,  and 
atrongly  pleads  for  humanity  to  the 
filave  I  Unlimited  power  and  the  thirst 
for  gain  in  this  hotl>ed  of  the  vices, 
bring  forth  their  speedy  fruits  in  the 
life  of  Zeluco.  The  natural  history  of 
cruelty  on  a  plantation  is  sketched  by  a 
master-hand.  There  is  a  touching  picture 
of  the  death  of  a  poor  slave,  the  victim 
of  oppression,  which  h  relieved  by  an 
Irishman's  humorous  circumvention  of 
a  priest  at  the  death-bed.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  defence  of  slavery  on  the 
ground  of  the  int^ett  of  the  master  bet 
ing  a  Bufficient  protection,  combated  so 
lomg  ago,  even  aa  moralists  pointed  out 
the  old  fallacy— it  is  only  three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  happily  that  space  of 
time  is  now  the  interval  of  an  age — in 
our  own  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
representation  of  Zeluc^  by  the  novulist 
is  ffimply  an  exhibition  of  evil.  The 
story  is  constructed  with  a  great  deal 
of  art»  with  sudden  unexpected  turns, 
with  ingenious  contrivances  of  incident, 
making  at  once  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
hero  minister  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
to  his  own  punishment*  The  discovery 
of  the  crime  of  Zeluco  by  his  resem- 
blance to  a  figure  in  a  painting  of  the 
"Murder  of  the  lonoccntV  is  on  in- 
stance ;  and  there  are  entire  sequences 
of  actions  which  would  be  drawn  out 
by  Wilkie  Collins  with  great  effect  in 
his  mathematical  and  demonstrative 
way.  Then  there  are  the  varied  (fro- 
matU  pfTBonm^  the  scheming  women  of 
Neapolitan  society,  the  pure,  gentle, 
loveworthy  Laura,  a  Griselda  in  pa- 
tience^ whoae  reluctant  marriage  with 
Zeluco  has  doubtless  sent  a  thrilling 
pang  through  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  novel-rcadcra  ;  the  well-drawn  gentle* 
man,  and,  not  least,  the  humors  of  the 
tVo  Scotrish  serving-men,  one  a  whig, 
the  other  a  lory,  whose  f*ym pathetic  dis- 
covery of  one  another's  nationality  is  so 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  duel  growing 
out  of  an  unhappy  discussion  of  the 
character  of  Mary  Qoeen  of  Scots — an 
altercation  reminding  us  of  the  alienor 


tion  which  grew  up  between  Aytoun 
and  Thackeray  on  the  same  subject, 
when  the  latter,  at  Edinburgh,  after  his 
censorious  lectures  on  "the  Georges" 
received  the  intimation  that  "  ho  had 
better  stick  to  the  Jeamcses" — a  mot 
which  the  English  novelist,  biding  his 
time,  rather  awkwardly  repaid  in  a  sav- 
age criticism  of  an  ode  his  Scottish 
brother  unfortunately  published. 

Moore^s  scenes  between  Duncan  Targe 
and  George  Buchanan  are,  we  believe, 
favorites  with  Scotchmen*  They  are  as 
good  as  any  thing  in  Hacklin-s  come- 
dies, or  any  others  in  which  the  char- 
acter has  been  introduced  on  the  stage. 
The  clannishness  of  the  race  has  never 
been  more  happily  portrayed. 

When  Buchanan  is  wounded  in  the 
duel,  ho  is  quite  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  dying  while  waiting  for  the  profes- 
sional services  of  one  of  his  countrymen 
at  a  distance,  rather  than  employ  a 
French  surgeon  at  hand,  **  It  was  al- 
ways a  maxim  with  me,"  says  he,  "  and 
shall  be  to  my  dying-day,  that  we 
should  give  our  own  fish -guts  to  our 
own  sea-mews,^ 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Zeluco  that  Dr.  Moore  became 
engaged  in  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence with  Robert  Burns,  by  which,  per- 
haps, he  is  known  to  a  greater  number 
than  by  the  many  volumes  of  Ma 
"works."  Moore*s  acquaintance  with 
the  poet's  writings  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed upon  the  publication  of  the  first  col- 
lection, the  Kihnamock  edition  of  1780, 
admiration  of  which  he  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  friend  of  the  author,  Mrs, 
Dunlop,  who  communicated  the  compli- 
mentary exprcsfiions  to  Bums.  Moore 
also  interested  himself  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers for  the  forthcoming  second  edi- 
tion, to  be  issued  at  Edinburgh*  This 
led  Bums  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  for  whose  literary  reputation  and 
position  he  seems  to  have  had  a  regard 
approaching  to  reverence — a  word  which 
he  himself  uses  in  the  epistle,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  reception  of  Moore^s  criticisms. 
With  his  accustomed  candor  and  manli- 
ness, Bums  "  admits  "  his  possession  of 
**  some  poetical  abilitfbs,^'  ettftes  his  de- 
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drfi  in  big  poems  to  please  his  "  com- 
peera^  the  rustic  imuatea  of  the  hamlet^" 
an  intiiiiat^  acquaintance  with  ivhose 
mauaera  may  have  **  assiBtecl  originality 
of  thought,"  and  attributes  the  greater 
share  of  'Uhe  learned  and  polite  no- 
tice** he  had  received  to  the  novelty 
of  his  character.  *'  In  a  language,"  he 
concludes,  "  where  Pope  and  Churchill 
have  rut  Bed  the  laugh^  and  Bhenstone 
and  Gray  drawn  the  tear;  where  Thom- 
son and  Bcattie  have  painted  the  land- 
scape, and  Lyttleton  and  Collins  de- 
Bcribcd  the  heart,  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic  fame." 
Moure,  who  was  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, answered  immediately  with  great 
cordiality,  paying  the  poet  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  at  his  command,  in 
attributing  to  him  the  **  ease  and  curiouB 
felicity  of  expression"  of  Horace.  He 
also  handsomely  recognized  the  patriotic 
glow,  the  '*  feeling  sensibility  to  all  the 
objects  of  humanity,  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
whole."  In  his  reply  to  this,  Bums, 
deprecating  any  embarrassment  from 
"mere  greatness,"  willingly  acknowl- 
edgea  his  use  of  **  genius  polished  by 
learning,  and  at  its  proper  point  of  ele- 
vation in  the  eye  of  the  world,.'*  and 
again  asserts,  with  his  former  qualifica- 
tion, his  coosriousness  of  some  poetic 
merit  The  latter  trait  pleaacd  Moore, 
■who  writes  in  return,  "I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  disdain  the  nauseous 
affectation  of  decrying  your  own  merit 
a  poet,  an  affectation  which  is  dis- 
played with  most  ostentation  by  those 
who  have  the  greatest  share  of  self-con- 
ceit, and  which  only  adds  undeceiving 
falsehood  to  disgusting  vanity  I "  With 
this  Moore  sent  a  copy  of  his  **  Travels." 
Bums  thanks  the  author  warmly,  while 
profess^ing  himself  '*  ill-skilled  in  beat- 
ing the  coverts  of  imagination  for  met- 
aphors of  gratitude."  A  copy  of  "  Ze* 
luco  "  in  due  time  is  forwarded,  with  a 
desire  to  receive  the  piiefs  opinion  of 
the  work.  The  book  is  after  Bums' 
own  heart.  He  reads  it  many  times, 
and  plans  a  **  comparative  view  "  of  the 
author,  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smol- 
lett, in   their  **  different  qualities   and 


merits  as  novel-writers.  I  never  take  it 
up  (he  continucfei)i  without  at  tlie  aame 
time  taking  my  pencil  and  marldng 
with  asterisms,  parentheses,  &c.,  wher- 
ever I  meet  with  an  original  thought^  & 
nervous  remark  on  life  and  manners,  a 
remarkable,  well-turned  period,  or  a 
character  sketched  with  uncommon  j 
cision."  Returning  to  the  book  in  anoti 
er  letter,  d  proper  to  his  own  **  J 
of  Queen  Mary,  he  says,  in  reference  '  _ 
the  championship  of  that  lady,  by  her 
earlier  Highland  defender,  "  how  much 
is  every  honest  heart,  which  has  a  tinc- 
ture of  Caledonian  prejudice,  obliged  to 
you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Buchanan 
and  Targe !  *Twas  an  unequivocal  piroof 
of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul  giving 
Targe  the  victory,  I  should  have  been 
mortified  to  the  ground  if  you  had  not.*' 

Moore,  Scotchman  though  he 
thought  Bums  was  losing  an  adv 
tage  he  might  possess,  by  his  too  cxdu^ 
sive  devotion  to  **the  provincial  dial- 
led." He  probably  did  not  fully  esti- 
mate the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  Bona 
was  in  advance  of  the  taste  of  his  timea; 
it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  ad^ 
mired  him  as  he  did.  The  genius  of 
Bums  had  much  to  overcome  in  the 
high  places  of  London  society,  where 
the  more  superficial  muse  of  Thomas 
Moore  afterward  entered  with  greater 
facility.  The  best  claim  Dr.  Moore  haa 
upon  our  regard  in  connection  with 
Bums  is,  that  the  sympathy  which  grew 
up  between  them  induced  the  poet  vol- 
untarily to  send  to  his  friend  the  nuto- 
biographical  sketch  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  narratives  of  his  life, 

** Edward"  and  "Mordaunt,"  the 
closing  labors  of  Dr.  Moore's  literary 
career,  without  the  vigor  of  **  2eluco,'* 
have  much  that  is  characteristic  of  their 
author,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  that  leisurely  class,  if  such  exist  now- 
adays, who,  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
ejcctting  plot  in  a  stoiy,  are  content 


with  just  and  ingenious  senti 
a  tmthful  and  pleasing  exli 
manners.      "Edward,"    a    i 
foundling,  adopted   by  a 
lady,  whose  husband  is  an 
tion  of  the  humors  of  gluttui 
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lied  on  throagli  varioug  ecencs  of  Eng- 
lish life,  till  hla  Tirtiie  in  ail  relations  is 
crowned  by  the  discovery  of  hia  higb 
birth.  This  Bimple  and  well-woni  de* 
vice  gives  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  characters^  such  as  figure 
in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Indeed,  a 
talent  for  genteel  comedy  is  Moore^s 
torte^  and  it  is  a  marvel  how,  in  those 
days  of  dramatic  prod  notion^  he  escaped 
writing  for  the  stage,  "  Mordaunt,"  in 
B  of  letters — for  the  story  is  alto- 
cast  m  this  form — carries  ua  oyer 
the  author's  familiar  ground  of  Conti- 
nental travel,  in  sketches  of  humorous 
BOeDes  and  national  characteristics,  with 
an  episode  of  romance  in  tbe  *^  Memoirs 
of  a  French  Lady  of  Quality,"  the  turn  of 
events  carrying  us  into  the  thick  of  Eng* 
lis]]  fashionable  life  in  the  last  century. 
Novel- writing  appears  with  Moore 
rather  an  accident  tban  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  his  literary  life.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  his  tourists 
observations,  and  his  philosophical  stud- 
las  of  society.    He  is  to  be  regarded 


as  an  essayist,  enlivening  his  reflections 
by  constant  anecdote,  and  a  humorous 
exhibition  of  character.  This,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  detract  £rom 
his  excellence  as  a  novelist,  who  requires, 
before  all  things,  plot  and  intrigue  of 
consummate  interest,  is  at  the  present 
day  a  prevailing  source  of  attraction  to 
his  writings.  Many  better  »toH€9  of  his 
time  have  been  eagerly  devoured,  and 
then  thrown  aside  forever;  but  to 
Moore*s  pages  we  may  continually  re- 
cur, drawn  by  his  independence,  his  ge- 
nial good-heartedness,  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  certain  humor  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  that  cher- 
ished companion  of  age  and  experience, 
his  favorite  author,  Horace.  Like  the 
Venusian,  Moore  blends  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  temperament.  A  man  of 
honor,  and  a  conservative  of  all  sound 
religious  and  social  infiuences,  he  culti- 
vates humor  and  enjoyment  with  the 
temper  of  a  physician  who  knows  its 
value  to  health,  and  of  a  moralist  who 
appreciates  its  benefits  to  society. 


TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OP  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Tint  ■nuKScrBm. 


fliTSTE  GnizzLE  was  like  a  quail,  forever 
on  the  fence,  crying,  "  Bob  White  I  Bob 
White ! "  except  that  the  fence  was  a 
hedge,  and  her  cry,  **  Robbie  Cameron.*^ 

**  What  do  you  want  now,  Miss  Griz- 
de  t  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  walk  on  the 
other  side  the  house,  altogether,  when  I 
wish  to  commit  my  lessons^  you're  such 

"  Fie  I  Robbie  Cameron  I  you're  wfy 
independent  I  ^* 

**  Like  the  third  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, I  suppose," 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  But, 
yoa*re  not  what  Madame  Parley- Voo 
calls  Bhe-val*r©ck." 

^^  No,  I  don-t  care  much  for  any  kind 

of  Mh^^:' 

«« Oh,  ho  *  that's  because  Fm  a  little 


girL  But,  Pm  growing  fast,  Master 
Rob.  I  was  measured,  yesterday,  and 
Pm  an  inch  taller  than  the  mark  pa 
made  last  spring.  Mr,  Dassel  is  very 
polite  to  me;  he  says  I  have  stolen 
three  quarters  of  his  henrt,  already," 

"I  wish  you  had  the  other  quarter 
of  the  mildewed  thing,  and  we  were  rid 
of  it  entirely." 

"  Quoi  f  "  exclaimed  Susie,  opening  her 
hazel  eyes  to  their  ftillcst  extent,  **  Don't 
you  like  Mr.  Dassel,  Robbie  t  I  do — 
immefisely !  He  tells  me  such  funny 
stories.  TTtf  think  he^s  going  to  marry 
your  Bister.  I  like  to  make  Sam  jealous, 
by  telling  him  so.  He  asked  Mr.  Das- 
sel, yesterdav,  right  out,  and  Mr.  Dassel 
said  'Nor  " 

"  Ho  did,  did  he  1 "  repeated  Robbie, 
griJiding  his  teeth ;  "  neither  is  he,  I 
can  tell  you.  Pd  rather  she'd  have  Bam, 
of  the  two." 
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"Oh,  really  1  Very  flattering  to  Sam ! 
Don't  go  away,  Bobbie ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  something — reaUyj  something,  this 
time.  If  Mr.  Dassel  is  not  engaged  to 
Ifiss  Cameron,  I  do  believe  he  is  mak- 
ing up  to  Miss  Bayles.  I've  suspected 
it  for  more  than  a  week." 

"  Who's  Miss  Bayles  ? " 

"  The  lady-artist,  you  know,  who  is 
painting  us." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  now." 

"  She's  a  nice-looking  girl,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  she's  made  a  sweet  picture  of 
me.  Come  over  and  see  it,  Bobbie. 
But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  "—whispering 
— "  they  are  walking  up  and  down,  be- 
hind those  evergreens,  now,  just  like  a 
pair  of  lovers.  Climb  up  here,  and 
perhaps  you  can  see  them ;  she's  look- 
ing down  on  the  ground — blushing,  I 
suppose— and  he's  talking  to  her  with 
all  his  might." 

"  Don't  make  a  spy  of  yourself,  Susie ; 
it's  not  lady-like.  Besides,  don't  call 
me  to  share  your  discoveries,  I  don't 
care  what  Mr.  Dassel  does  or  does  not 
do, — so,  good  evening,"  and  he  ran 
away  before  she  could  think  of  any 
other  important  declaration  to  detain 
him. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and,  in  the  short- 
ening autumn  days,  nearly  night.  If  it 
had  not  been  twilight,  Susie's  sharp 
eyes  would  have  detected  the  fact  that 
Robbie  had  been  crying.  He  was  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  her  prattle,  yet  he 
clenched  his  hand,  as  he  walked  away, 
over  what  the  child  had  told  him  of 
Mr.  Dassel. 

"  I  wish  Milla  could  catch  him  at  it," 
he  muttered. 

The  boy  suspected  much  of  the  drama 
being  enacted  in  the  house ;  he  had  not 
been  blind  to  his  father's  pre-occupied 
air,  his  mother's  unusual  paleness  and 
gravity,  nor  to  the  weary,  worn  air  of 
Lissa,  so  changed  from  her  late  expres- 
sion of  sweet  happiness.  Mr.  Dassel  had 
not  been  in  for  three  days,  and  this 
might  have  led  him  to  think  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel,  had  he  not,  by 
merest  chance,  overheard  a  sentence 
spoken  by  his  mother,  in  the  library,  to 
Mm  Cameron,  about  Louis  and  Milla. 


The  clue  had  been  enough.  He  under- 
stood all  that  was  transpiring.  As  be 
walked  about,  under  the  trees,  in  the 
dim  light,  his  heart  swelled  with  rage 
and  sorrow;  he  muttered  to  himself 
some  dreadM  things,  which  would  have 
paled  even  Dassel's  cheek,  had  he  heard 
them. 

Presently,  as  the  boy  stood  there,  he 
caught  the  flutter  of  Elizabeth's  dress, 
as  she  stepped  through  a  bay-window, 
and  wandered  off  into  a  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  grounds. 

There  were  but  Qye  acres  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  place ;  but  a  portion  of  this 
was  so  wild  and  rocky,  and  its  naturally 
romantic  aspect  had  been  so  encouraged, 
that  one  might  find  therein  a  solitude 
almpst  as  profound  as  in  some  vaster 
estate.  Bobbie  knew  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  the  **  Look-out,"  a  summer-house 
perched  on  the  rocks,  surrounded  by 
evergreens  and  clambered  over  by  vines, 
where  persons  sitting,  could  watch  the 
silver  breadth  of  the  Hudson,  themselves 
isolated  fh)m  all  observation.  It  was  a 
secure  spot  in  which  to  hide  a  wounded 
heart,  when,  worn  out  with  wearing  the 
mask  of  pride,  it  must  be  laid  aside  for 
a  breathing-space.  Robbie  stood  a  long 
time  gazing  in  that  direction ;  he  was 
pondering  an  important  matter,  form- 
ing a  resolution  that  might  shake  the 
courage  of  an  older  mind. 
'  A  soft  wind  crackled  the  leaves  now 
firagrant  with  the  touch  of  frost ;  a  dim 
half-moon  himg  over  the  river,  wrapped 
in  that  haze  which  is  not  so  much  mist 
as  smoke,  which  leaves  the  grass  dry, 
and  drops  no  dew  upon  the  veil  of 
night. 

Half-an-hour,  perhaps,  Robbie  stood, 
pondering ;  then  he  followed  his  sister's 
steps,  until  a  low  sound  of  suppressed 
weeping  almost  caused  him  to  turn 
back.  Strengthening  himself,  however, 
with  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  he  continued  on. 

"  Bobbie,  you  frightened  me  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lissa^  as  he  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer-house door,  between  her  and  the 
moonlit  outer  world.  "Why  do  you 
follow  me  here.    I  came  for  solitude." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Lissa,  but,  I  wished 
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to  aaj  something  to  you  which  haa  been 
on  my  mind  a  long  time— whith  I  felt 
it  my  doty  to  make  known  to  you.  Do 
you  remember  once,  in  the  garden, 
while  mamma  waa  at  Newport,  I  tried 
to  tell  you,  but  you  diflcouraged  mo  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Robbie/* 

**  Lksa,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  that  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  study  there.  You  know 
fkther  expects  to  place  me  in  college, 
niter  Christmas :  do  you  think  it  would 
cost  an}*  more  to  send  me  to  a  Qermau 
Uniyersity  f " 

'*  I  do  not  know,  brother,  I  am  sure ; 
nor  whether  mother  would  be  willing  for 
you  to  go  80  far  away.  What  put  the 
idea  in  your  bead  f  I  never  heard  you 
mention  it  before." 

Robbie  waa  sitting  by  her  side,  his 
hand  in  ben ;  she  felt  it  grow  cold,  as 
she  asked  the  question;  he  did  not 
reply  for  some  minutes,  and  then  there 
•eemed  no  relavency  in  his  answer — 

"  Have  you  broken  with  Mr.  Dasael, 
Lissaf  ^' 

**  Yes,  Robbie." 

"  Is  he  going  to  marry  Milla  f  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  not  very  soon.  It 
is  not  settled." 

*^  Promise  me  one  thing,  Lisea,  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent 
it,  until  I  have  gone  to  Germany,  and 
you  have  heard  from  me  there^" 

**  Are  you  *  daft,*  Robbie  ?  "  asked  the 
girl,  using  one  of  her  faiher*a  expre^ 
aions,  with  which  he  sometimes  recalled 
his  Scotch  descent. 

*^No,  sister,  not  'daft'  at  all,  but 
burdene<I  with  a  dreadful  secret.  It  has 
almost  killed  me,  these  lon^^  long  weeks. 
It  has  preyed  upon  me,  night  and  day, 
literally;* 

"  Poor  Robbie  I  I  have  noticed  you 
not  so  frolicsome  as  is  your  wont.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  confide  in  me ;  if  you 
have  any  thing  really  weigliing  upon 
your  heart,  let  mo  share  the  burden.'* 

Again  his  fingers  grew  cold  in  her 
clasp.  He  leaned  his  bead  on  ber 
shoulder,  and  whispered  his  dread  com- 
municatioD,  whatever  it  was^  in  her 
car ;  and  Lissa,  so  quiet,  usually  so  un- 
damonstrativc,   shrieked  aloud  as  the 


words  almost  burned  themselves  into 
her  brain, 

**  Robbie  I  how  strange  of  a  mere  boy 
like  you !  **  she  shuddered,  when  she 
was  able  to  speak. 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it,  one  mo- 
ment, from  that  day  to  this,  Elijiabeth. 
It  has  made  me  feel  old — the  certainty, 
and  the  fear  of  the  consequences.  If 
you  bad  sat  where  I  did,  and  read  his 
face,  you  would  be  as  convinced  of  it  as 
lam." 

"  You  are  mistaken  \  you  must  be 
mistaken  I " 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  mc,  Lis- 
sa ;  I  did  not  ctpcct  that  you  would,  or 
could,  until  I  had  proved  my  assertion. 
But,  I  felt  that  I  must  warn  you.  This 
thing,  which  has  happened,  has  been  a 
God-send  to  me,  for  it  has  decided  me, 
after  such  long  hesitation.  Blame  me, 
hate  me,  in  the  meantime ;  but  help  me 
to  persuade  father  to  send  me  to  Ger* 
many,  and  the  only  other  favor  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  delay  Hilla*8  marriage  until 
you  hear  from  me.** 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  finally  Eliza- 
beth said : 

**  Mother  will  not  consent  to  Miliars 
marriage,  until  she  is  older  and  stronger 
than  she  is  now ;  so  that  need  not  worry 
you,  I  will  use  such  influence  as  I  have 
to  persuade  father  to  let  you  go  abroad ; 
— but,  understand,  distinctly,  Robbie, 
that  it  is  only  that  you  may  convince 
yourself  of  your  fearful  mistake.  It  is 
dreadful  to  me  to  think  of  your  having 
cherished  such  an  illusion ;  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it ;  I  feel  that  your  mind  must 
be  disabused  of  it,  if  any  of  our  family 
is  to  enjoy  happiness  any  more.  Why, 
Robbie^  I  almost  shrink  £rom  you^  as  I 
would  from  one  insane.  And  you  so 
young  I " 

*^  Bo  be  it,'*  he  answered,  sadly.  **  Per- 
haps I  am  a  strange  boy,  Lissa ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which  you  may 
rely  in  my  character,  and  that  is,  my 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  I  love. 
I  am  but  a  boy  in  yeara ;  but  I  feel  as 
much  called  upon  to  protect  the  happi- 
ness and  honor  of  the  women  of  my 
family,  as  if  I  were  older.  And  if  any 
living  man  dare  infiict  ityury  upon  Milla 
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— upon  her  health,  peace  of  mind,  or 
happinesB,  in  any  manner— 1  ncear  to 
yoM,  Liflsa,  I  will  be  revenged,  though 
he  were  an  emperor*  I  would  find  eome 
means  to  briug  him  low," 

**  Youx  heart  is  as  brave  as  your  tern- 
p6T  is  hot,  Robbie.  You  are  a  dear, 
good  brotheTj  and  I  know  that  you  lore 
me.  I  prize  your  affection,  your  prom- 
iaes  of  protection,  even,  very,  very  high- 
ly. You  Bhall  be  my  best  friend  and 
companion, — my  young  gallant,  when  I 
am  an  old  maid  I — but  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  strange  hallucination  which 
distempers  both  your  feelinga  and  your 
imagination/* 

If  there  had  been  more  light  she 
would  have  seen  the  bitt<?r  Bmile  on  his 
fhce.     Rising  to  go,  he  said : 

**  But,  you  promise  me  to  try  to  ob- 
tain father^s  consent  ?  " 

**  I  Bee  no  objections  to  it,  except  that 
it  will  be  80  hard  for  us  to  do  without 
you,  I  always  have  wished  that  you 
might  study  abroad,  for  a  couple  of 
years,— they  are  bo  thorough, — witness 
Mr,  Dassera  education.  You  must  re- 
member that  papa  will  doubtless  consult 
Mr.  Bassel  about  your  going  I  ** 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  only  hope 
that  when  the  matter  is  first  mentioned 
to  him,  I  may  be  present." 

"  What  a  mocking  tone,  Robbie  1 
How  desperate  you  are  for  such  a  sun- 
ny,  careless  brother,  as  you  always  hare 
been." 

"  Set  it  all  down  to  the  one  charge 
that  I  adore  my  sisters.  WiU  you  ask, 
at  breakfast,  to-morrow  ?  I  would  like 
to  get  off  this  month  *'  (it  then  was  the 
first  of  October), 

"  Just  as  you  wish." 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  out  of  the  night- 
air,  Lissa  ?  ^ 

**  Very  soon.  Let  me  stay  here  a  little 
while,"  kissing  him. 

"  Then  you  at  least  forgive  me,  if  you 
do  not  credit  me  ? "  he  asked. 

**  You  are  my  brother,"  was  her  reply. 

Robbie  was  a  little  flushed  when  be 
came  to  table  the  next  morning.  He 
could  but  be  fluttered  at  the  importance 
of  the  proposition  he  waa  about  to  make. 
As  expected,  when  ho  asked  his  Ihthcr 


if  he  would  send  him  away  to  a  German 
Institute,  there  was  a  cry  of  dissent  from 
the  surprised  mother  and  Milla.  >Yhca 
the  first  excitement  was  a  little  calmed, 
Elizabeth  supported  her  brother-s  prop^ 
osition.  Mr.  Cameron  gare  no  answer^ 
saying  that  he  must  take  time  to  think 
of  it.  As  to  the  money  required,  that 
was  not  the  great  objectian,  sinco— 
since — but  the  father  stumbled  over  this 
**  since,"  and  did  not  finish  the  sentence 
Elizabeth  understood  it,  howerer,  and 
eaid,  quietly, 

"Yea,  papa.  Whatever  funds  wcn» 
intended  for  my  e^ecial  expendittxroe  I 
make  over  to  Robbie." 

That  evening,  for  the  first  '  '  .o« 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Ci  \tr. 

Dassel  made  his  appearance,  fo titled  on 
either  side  by  Mrs.  Grizzle  and  Sam,  It 
was  better  so ;  the  presence  of  strjmgcra 
relieved  the  embarrasament  felt  by  both 
parties.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  hoar  of 
most  consummate  trial  to  Elizabeth — th« 
hour  when  ahe  was  called  upon  to  sum- 
mon a  woman^s  pride  to  fight  the  battle 
against  a  dozen  odds.  Her  mother,  her 
father,  Dassel  himself,  could  but  ca«t 
upon  her  glances  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. Never  had  she  beeo  mort 
truly  her»elf— sweet,  serene  lasaa  Came- 
ron, No  pretence  of  high  spirits,  nor 
the  opposite.  Even  the  color  of  her 
lovely  check  spread  its  banner  at  the 
call  of  pride,  a  steady  tint  of  rose, 
neither  paler  nor  more  brilliant  than 
usual  While  most  attentive  to  ^ILn. 
Grizzle,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  addita 
Mr.  Dassel  whenever  there  was  occasion, 
without  pique  or  melancholy,  but  with 
a  dignity  unapproachable.  Bam  begged 
for  music.  When  Miss  Cameron  was  al 
the  piano,  especially  when  she  aang, 
Sam  usually  sat  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  his  mouth  open,  gating  ol 
her  in  an  ertatic  trance. 

"  Do  see  our  Sam  I "  said  Mrs.  Gri»- 
zle,  nudging  Mr.  Dassel,  who  had  not 
dared  to  offer  to  turn  the  music  (or  the 
player,  but  \oi\  that  duty  to  Bobble^ 
who  had  hastened  to  assume  it;  ^h0 
looks  as  if  hoM  set  his  mouth  to  catcli 
flies.  If  Miss  Cameron  would  only  UkjJc 
up,  nmtf  Ym  sure  she  couldn't  help  W 
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iDg  iGtched  by  sach  an  expression ;  It^s 

[>ugh  'to  win  a  eeraphin,  I  think*    I 

rer  uid  &ee  any  body  so  completely 
filiated  as  Sam  is,  witb  her ;  though 
she's  well  calcilated  to  produce  fanati- 
cism, I  must  confess.  Do  you  think  he 
stands  any  chance?  You  know  the 
family  so  we!l»  Louis,  you  might  give 
him  some  advi/^.  I  can^t  abide  to  see 
him  a-throwing  himself  away,  like  ^ 
old  jacket  or  a  bad  penny,  upon  a  girl 
that  donH  care  for  him*  Though  we*d 
all  like  it,  well  enough,  if  she  ijpimld 
have  him*  Not  but  our  Sara  conld  get 
a  richer  wife,— Mias  Bulbora  it  difing 
after  the  dear  boy, — but  we  ain^t  set-up 
about  our  property.  SamUl  have  enough 
for  two,  and  Mlsa  Liasa^s  such  a  real 
lady — a  sweet  girl  I " 

**  I  cannot  presume  to  advice,  Mrs. 
Grizzle.  Sam  has  hardly  had  the  same 
advantages  as  Miss  Cameron ;  but  he 
improves.  I  believe  the  lady  is  not 
otherwise  engaged ;  and  where  the  field 
is  open,  I  suppose  each  knight  can  but 
tilt  far  the  prize." 

"  I  didn't  quite  understand  your  last 
remark  ;  but  I  s'poae  Sam^U  have  to  run 
the  reska,  like  every  body  else.  They're 
dear  girls^  bath  of  'em.  I  don't  think 
Mnia^s  crooked  back  is  so  much  of  a 
misfortin'  as  it  might  be ;  it  don't  show 
much,  and  she's  so  purty  otherwise.  I 
make  no  doubt  she'^ll  get  a  real  good 
husband  some  of  these  days." 

**  Speak  a  little  lower,  Madame,"  whis- 
pered Basscl,  with  some  asperity; 
**  Mif^s  ^lilla  is  close  at  hand,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  may  overhear  your  remarks." 

**  Why,  you  little  angel,  so  you  be  I " 
cried  Mrs.  Grizzle,  turning  and  drawing 
Milla  to  her  side,  "How  sweet  you 
look,  this  cvenin*.  Like  a  perfect  wax- 
doll,  I  do  declare,  I  was  jest  picking 
out  a  husband  for  you,  when  you  get 
old  enough.  Who  do  you  think  it  can 
be  ?  Guess  somebody  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,  with  blue  eyea  and  a  yellow 
mustache, — why,  I  declarCi  how  you 
do  color  up  !  " 

**  Perhaps  you  had  better  change  the 
iubject,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  **  Milla  ia 
not  accustomed  to  badinaga" 

'^Bad   what!"   asked    the  good-na- 


tured visitor  in  surprise.  "Really,  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  I  was  saying  any 
thing  bad.'* 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  smiling, 
in  spite  of  her  vexation*  **  What  song 
was  that,  Mr.  Grizzle,  you  asked  for  ?  " 
noticing  that  for  one  moment  Lissa  had 
faltered,  and  struck  a  wrong  note. 

**  My  Heart  is  Broken  by  thy  Frown," 
repeated  Bam,  staring  into  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's eyes  with  a  desperate  smUo,  which 
he  had  intended  for  the  young  lady, 
but  had  not  boldness  enough  to  carry  so 
far,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  first  who 
came  in  his  way. 

Poor  Sam  1  bis  feelings  were  as  sin- 
cere as  they  were  transparent.  He  dig- 
nified them  by  the  name  of  love.  But 
can  a  selfish  desire  to  possess  that  of 
which  we  know  we  are  unworthy  be 
called  by  so  sacred  a  name  t  He  covet- 
ed that  for  which  he  had  nothing  to 
give  in  return ;  he  would  have  greedily 
married  this  delicate  girl,  knowing  that 
she  could  not  truly  mate  her  nature 
with  his ;  and  so,  though  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  his  passion  had 
the  good  effect  to  make  him  anxious  to 
improve  himself,  it  was  thoroughly  self- 
ish and  egotistic,  and  therefore  not 
deserving  of  our  acute  pity.  Love  pro- 
supposes  equality.  It  sounds  well  when 
a  poet  rhymes  of 

**  Tb*  dosin!  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  th«  night  for  the  mozrow ;  " 

but,  in  tlie  order  of  **  natural  selection,** 
all  such  desires  are  unlawful,  not  to  be 
gratified ;  and,  if  they  were,  would  be 
enjoyed  with  as  little  appreciation  as  a 
dish  of  whipped -cream  and  sponge-cake 
just  off  the  ice,  by  a  pig, 

Lissa  gratified  the  young  gentleman 
with  the  heart-breaking  song  called  for, 
giving  it  in  rather  a  mechanical  style; 
but  Bam  was  not  critical,  and  vowed, 
rapturously,  when  it  was  concluded,  that 
he  meant  to  practise  it  on  his  flute  untU 
be  had  it,  perfect ! 

Ldflsa  selected  something  else,  she 
hardly  knew  what,  and  was  playing, 
when  she  came  to  a  pause,  waiting  for 
Robbie  to  turn  the  music-sheet,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  do. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  boy,  **  papa  is  talk- 
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lug  with  Mr,  Daseel  aboat  my  going 
abroad^  and,  at  I ex^ieeted^he  opposes  it.'* 

"  1  bear,  Robbie ;  and  surelj  what  he 
says  is  very  scnaible.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Europe^  at  this  time,  h  indeed 
a  serious  objection.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that;' 

"  Let  him  bring  to  bear  what  inSa- 
enoes  he  may,  he  cannot  prevent  it  Go 
I  will,  if  I  have  to  run  away." 

In  thlB  determined  spirit  the  boy  met 
every  obstacle  raised^  and  at  length,  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  won  consent,  by 
mere  force  of  will.  The  matter  once 
decided,  he  urged  forward  the  prepara- 
tions,  as  if  he  were  flying  towards  in- 
stead of  away  from  a  borne  so  dear  and 
pleasant  m  his  own.  His  passage  was 
engaged  for  the  twentieth  of  October, 
giving  but  short  time  for  his  fitting  out, 
and  none  in  which  to  hear,  in  advance, 
fi-om  the  University  he  proposed  to 
enter.  But  the  Cumcruna  had  a  friend 
who  bad  two  sons  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  him  they  obtained  all 
necessary  information,  with  letters  of 
recommendation ;  and  Robbie  did  not 
seem  at  all  in  awe  of  tbe  untried  path 
before  him, 

**  If  you  pursue  your  studies  with  the 
same  zeal  that  you  have  your  prepara- 
tions, wo  Bhall  have  a  famous  scholar  in 
our  family/'  said  his  father. 

The  exciteaient  of  this  change  in 
Robbie's  plans  drove  out,  for  a  time, 
much  of  the  constraint  which  otherwise 
might  have  shadowed  the  little  circle. 
Those  useless  preliminaries  to  a  wedding 
which  was  never  to  be,  could  be  quietly 
ignored  in  favor  of  his  pressing  needs. 
Robbie  was  the  centre  of  interest,  about 
whom  mother  and  sisters  clung,  while 
the  old,  attached  servants  revolved  in 
an  outer  circle,  Subrina,  who  worship- 
ped the  boy  next  to  her  own  especial 
charge,  spotted  a  good  many  of  his  new 
iothes  with  saline  drops  as  she  packed 
trunks.  She  went  about,  shakixig 
bcr  head,  **  done  sure  she  should  never 
sot  eyes  on  de  chile  agin." 

But,  tbe  one  who  looked  most  dis- 
approvingly upon  Robbie's  choice,  was 
Hr,  Dassel.  lie  did  not  say  so  much  to 
the  l3oy  as  to  Mr*  Cameron. 


"  m  be  careful  what  I  cat  and  drink, 
and  how  I  go  about  alter  dark/'  mut- 
tered Robbie  to  himself,  "  aL  '.  when 
once  there  is  a  mile  of  water  Detween 
us,  let  him  look  out  t " 

Robbie  Cameron  came  very  near  not 
going  to  Germany,  after  all  The  day 
the  ship  was  to  sail,  both  Iklilla  and 
llrs.  Cameron  were  too  unwell  to  go 
into  tbe  city  on  board  the  vessel,  to  sm 
mm  o£  It  waa  a  rainy,  cheerless  morn- 
ing, not  propitious  for  a  long  porting. 
Robbie,  himself,  broke  down,  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  leaving  home,  nobbiog 
on  his  mother^s  neck  in  a  pasdon  of 
griet  He  soon  mastered  his  emutioo, 
for  Mr,  Dossel  was  looking  on  vrith  a 
dry  smile  which  provoked  an  inward 
fury  well  calculated  to  dry  up  the  foun- 
tain of  tears.  As  it  was  his  *'  letter- 
day,*'  that  gentleman  was  going  down 
to  the  city.  Lissa  and  Mr.  Cameron 
were  to  attend  the  traveller  to  the  sliip ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Cameron  asked  Louis  if  bo 
had  time  to  accompany  them,  be  readily 
consented. 

Mr.  Dassel,  though  aware  of  Robbie's 
dislike,  made  himself  very  friendly  doi* 
ing  the  short  ride  on  the  cara. 

**  You  have  not  taken  my  advice  to 
keep  out  of  those  volcanic  region^v*'  he 
said,  "and  the  next  best  thing  I  CUL 
do  is  to  give  you  such  advice  as  ii 
prompted  by  my  own  eiperieuoc ;  *' 
he  very  kindly  laid  before  his  h 
such  rule^  of  conduct  as  would  be 
apt  to  secure  him  friends  with  fcUi 
students  and  professors,  along  with  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  prices,  habita  of 
living,  peculianties  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  waa  about  to  come  in  contact, 
giving  him  such  information  as  could 
not  t>e  obtained  from  books,  and  all 
with  such  an  air  of  brotherly  interest, 
that  the  boy's  soul,  softened  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parting-day,  almost  accused 
itself  of  inj  ustice. 

Lissa  was  quite  disturbed  by  thecoi^ 
fusion  reigning  on  the  dock»  ci^nsequent 
upon  tbe  last  hour  of  the  steamer;  her 
spirits  were  olTected  by  the  gloomy 
weather,  which  s^'pp^'"'  -n'l  ,*\.„,t.,u  *  \^ 
that  muddy,  cro-  »ii, 

Louis  paw  tha  baggage  whlij  nn    r  »nfd 
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while  Bobbie  was  exchanging  last  mes- 
sages with  his  relatiyes.  They  were  aU 
to  go  on  board  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a 
peep  at  his  stateroom,  and  keep  the 
Yomig  traveller's  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-point. 

The  plank  was  wet  with  falling  rain. 
As  Lissa  passed  oyer  it,  she  shuddered, 
as  she  looked  into  the  green  water,  fret- 
ting between  the  yessel  and  the  dock ; 
— ^it  seemed  so  easy  to  make  a  mis-step, 
and  go  down  into  it,«— a  yawning  grave 
from  which  there  would  be  small  chance 
of  rescue.  Her  father  preceded  her, 
Bobbie  and  Mr.  Dassel  came  behind. 
Her  foot  had  just  touched  the  deck 
when  she  heard  a  sharp  cry.  Turning 
about  she  saw  Bobbie,  her  darling,  her 
brother,  hanging  oyer  that  horrible  gulf, 
by  one  hand,  only,  to  the  slippery  plank. 
He  had  missed  his  footing  (the  tears  in 
his  eyes  blinding  him,  perhaps),  and 
fallen ;  but  in  falling,  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preseryation,  had  caught  the 
plank.  {Jould  he  hold  on  until  assist- 
ance was  giyen  ?  Mr.  Dassel  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hands  thrown  up,  his  face 
as  white  as  the  boy's.  He  had  usually  so 
much  self-possession — so  much  strength  I 
Why  did  he  not  seize  him  from  his 
peril?  Elizabeth  instantly  threw  her- 
self flat  on  the  plank,  seizing  her  broth- 
er's wrist,  while  his  cry  was  echoed  by 
a  dozen  people  who  now  noted  the  ac- 
cident That  action  of  hers  sayed  his 
life.  It  was  not  fiye  seconds  until  strong- 
er hands  clasped  the  boy's  arm,  and  he 
was  drawn  up,  with  no  other  injury 
than  the  neryous  shock. he  had  sustain- 
ed. Yet,  of  the  four,  Dassel  trembled 
the  most  violently,  when  they  all  were 
safe  on  deck. 


"  You  have  given  me  a  great  shock," 
he  said,  looking  pale  enough  to  verify 
his  words,  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
heart;  "you  came  very  near  missing 
your  University  education,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  I  came  very  near  being  tripped 
up  on  that^'*  said  Bobbie,  his  color  com- 
ing back,  and  laughing,  rather  faintly. 

"I  hope  it's  not  an  ill-omen,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  father.  Don't  say 
any  thing  about  it  to  mother.  Look, 
lissa,  what  a  sight  you  have  made  of 
yourself,  getting  me  out  of  my  scrape  I " 

*'  I  shall  never  want  to  look  into  green 
water  again,"  muttered  she,  shuddering, 
still  quite  heedless  of  the  mud-stains  on 
her  dress  and  cloak. 

Kind  hands  now  offered  to  efface 
these ;  Dassel  went  to  the  steward  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  for  she  seemed  faint  and 
unnerved ;  nor  did  she  rally  before  the 
final  moment  of  feu^well  came. 

"  I  never  saw  a  narrower  escape  I " 
remarked  Dassel,  as,  the  ship  having 
steamed  out  upon  the  river,  and  Bob- 
bie's last  Wave  of  his  handkerchief  dis- 
appeared, the  three  turned  to  seek  the 
street.  "  I  did  not  see  how  he  came  to 
slip ;  I  only  saw  him  go  down ;  I  was 
completely  paralyzed ;  I  could  not  have 
stirred  a  finger ;  and  yet,  it  is  seldom  I 
lose  my  presence  of  mind.  You  did 
nobly,  Elizabeth." 

"  If  one  ever  wants  presence  of  mind 
it  is  in  an  emergency,"  she  answered, 
rather  coldly. 

"  To  be  sure  1  but  who  has  it  ?  Your 
deed,  I  assure  you,  was  remarkable." 

"  God  inspired  me,"  she  said,  simply, 
'*  and  now,  father,  let  us  conclude  not 
to  refer  to  it  before  mother,  at  present." 
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FIDELIA. 

The  fight  was  over,  the  tyrant  had  won, 
And  the  city  lay  quiet  at  set  of  sun. 
Rebellion  was  crushed,  -and  its  hosts  were  fled, 
And  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  captiyes,  dead. 

Vengeance  was  swift ;  for  the  self-same  day 
Beg^  and  ended  the  fateful  £ray. 
And  the  seven,  escaped  from  shot  and  steel, 
Were  broken  to  death  on  the  felon's  wheel. 


And  "  Death  "  was  the  order,  "  to  whom  shall  bear 
A  corpse  from  the  beaks  of  the  birds  of  air : 
Death  imto  whom  shall  burial  give  I 
So  saith  the  king ;  aiyl  the  king  shall  live  I " 

Naked  they  lay,  as  the  night  came  down, 
On  the  platform  xaised  in  the  weeping  town ; 
And  the  stalking  sentry  with  pike  and  sword 
Kept  for  the  vultures  watch  and  ward. 

With  a  mighty  storm  the  night  came  down, 
And  grief  was  hushed  in  the  frightened  town, 
Though  daughter  and  mother  and  wife  were  there 
Of  them  that  blanched  in  the  tainted  air. 


No  tie  like  these  might  Fidelia  claim. 
Yet  one  she  called  by  as  dear  a  name 
And  as  close  a  right  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — 
Her  Carlo,  the  youngest  of  the  seven. 

The  soldiers  heard,  as  they  came  and  went, 
"  Carlo  I  Carlo  I "  in  loud  lament. 
As  wild  in  her  heart  the  hope  would  stir, 
That  his  soul  might  hear  it  and  answer  her. 

And,  lo  I  at  last,  in  a  pause  that  came 

Between  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
"  Fidelia  1 "  whispered  the  wandering  shade,    . 
"  I  hear,  and  answer :  be  not  afraid  I  " 

"  Speak — I  obey  thee  I  "  she  bowed  and  cried, 

Ajid  out  of  the  stormy  distance  sighed : 
"  Fidelia  mine,  be  strong,  be  brave, 

And  give  me— though  death  be  the  price — a  grave  1 " 

She  rose  in  silence ;  she  ceased  lament : 
Out  in  the  thunder  and  rain  she  went 
With  a  soul  that  lifted  and  bore  her  feet 
By  church  and  palace  and  desert  street. 
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Under  the  lightning  the  dead  lay  bare  . 
On  the  platform  built  in  thd  bloody  sqiiare, 
And  even  the  guardsman,  shuddering,  turned 
When  the  gleam  on  the  broken  corpses  burned. 

She  climbed  the  steps  with  a  stealthy  tread ; 
8he  waited  the  flash  and  she  found  &e  dead : 
She  drew  his  arms  above  her  own. 
And  held  to  her  heart  his  breast  of  stone. 

Swiftly  and  sternly,  with  no  relief 
Of  thnlls  for  horror  and  tears  for  grie^ 
Lifting  and  dragging,  she  gained  tiie  street : 
Some  pitying  angel  helped  her  feet 

And  ever,  pausing  upon  the  way. 
The  stone-cold  head  on  her  shoulder  lay. 
And  the  body,  snatched  from  loathsome  harm. 
Bested  and  leaned  on  her  clasping  arm. 

The  church  received  her ;  the  curtain^s  fold 
Between  the  tempest  and  refuge  rolled. 
She  sank  at  the  shrine :  the  corpse  down-slid, 
And  the  livid  face  in  her  lap  was  hid. 

Alone,  in  the  taper's  radiance  dun, 
The  Dolorous  Mother  held  her  son : 
The  maiden  her  lover  held  below, 
B«peating  that  picture  of  Death  and  Woe. 

Who  may  guess  how  many  a  prayer 

Was  silently  uttered  and  answered  there  ? 

Who  shall  deny  the  miracle  told, 

That  the  living  mourned  and  the  dead  consoled  ?    ' 

With  stronger  arm,  in  the  hollow  gloom. 
The  stone  that  sealed  his  fathers*  tomb 
She  put  aside,  and  hid  the  dead ; 
Then,  weak  and  trembling,  homeward  fled. 

When  on  the  morrow  search  was  made, 
Fidelia  her  own  deed  betrayed, 
And  she  met  with  a  gentle,  fearless  face, 
The  menace  hurled  at  her  lover's  race. 

'Twas  death,  she  knew :  yet  the  cruel  king 
Held  back  his  hand  from  so  hard  a  thing. 
Unharmed  he  left  her,  that  maiden  brave, 
And  he  gave  the  seven  a  Christian  grave. 
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PETER  BLOSSOM  AND  MARTHA  GO  TO  A  PARTY. 


Being  at  the  breezy  and  very  quiet  yUlage  of  Sadbnry  a  part  of  a  summer,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Hr.  Peter  Blossom ;  and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  his  conversation.  His 
experiences  were  such  as  we  all  are  liable  to,  but  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  relating  them,  the 
flavor  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  preserve.  Peter,  and  Martha  his  wife,  had  viated  the  city 
of  New  Tork  for  the  first  tune,  before  I  knew  them,  and  had  had  adventures  he  was  fond  of 
relatiDg  to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  me.  T.  W. 

L 


You  see,  Marthy  had  a  consin  Jemi- 
tdy,  who  was  married  to  a  smartish 
yomig  fellow,  who  went  flpom  Rutland 
and  got  a  place  in  a  store  in  New  York. 
Marthy  had  always  had  a  hankering  to 
go  to  York,  for  she  had  seen  the  picturs 
in  Edrper^a  WeeJciy,  and  had  a  notion 
that  it  must  be  a  finer  place  than  Sud- 
berry.    And  when  I  said  to  her, 

"Laws,  Marthy,  there  ain't  a  hill 
worth  talkin'  about  in  all  the  country 
'round  there ;  and  as  for  water  to  drink, 
it  has  to  be  brought  miles  through  nasty 
pipes,  and  tastes  fishy  then;  and  the 
milk  they  have  is  jest  swill  stirred  up 
inside  a  cow,  and  drained  off  with  a 
machine;  and  there  ain't  a  garden  hi 
the  whole  town  that  will  fetch  a  hill 
of  beans;  and  as  for  a  slay-ride,  you 
can't  have  one  less  than  four  dollars; 
while  here  you  can  go  for  two-and-six 
as  fiir  as  you  like — " 

When  I  said  this,  and  more  on  top 
on't,  she  said  "  she  didn't  care — she  teas 
goivC  ;  she'd  got  a  new  frock,  and  she 
was  goin'  somewhere  to  wear  it." 

"  Bless  me,"  says  I,  "  ain't  there  meet- 
ing twice  a  Sunday?  and  what's  the 
good  of  payin'  for  a  pew,  if  you  can't 
wear  your  new  clothes  into  it  twice  a 
Sunday  ?  " 

But  it  didn't  do  no  good;  she  had 
something  on  her  mind,  and  so  she  i)er- 
suaded  me  to  go. 

Well,  we  went;  and  Jemimy  was 
glad  enough  to  see  us ;  and  I  guess  she 
hankered  after  Sudberry  as  much  as  Mar- 
thy hankered  after  York.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  glad  to  see  us.  But  bless  us 
all^  up  three  pair  of  steep  stairs  she  had 


her  rooms — ^nobody  has  a  whole  house 
in  York — and  up  them  stairs  Marthy 
and  I  had  to  pull,  and  I  had  to  carry 
Marthy's  trunk.  What  made  it  so  awful 
heavy  I  couldn't  see ;  but  I  found  after- 
ward she  had  all  her  clothes,  and  all 
mine,  and  then  she'd  chock'd  in  all 
'round  with  maple  sugar — and  that's  as 
heavy  as  the  ten  commandments  to  a 
ho8sthie£  But  the  last  pair  of  stairs 
Marthy  giy'  me  a  lift,  and  so  we  got  up. 
I  wasn't  sorry  afterwards,  because  Jemi- 
my's  children  did  enjoy  those  cakes  of 
sugar.  Dear  me  I  it  made  me  feel  yoimg 
again,  and  kind  o'  lonesome  too,  be- 
cause, you  see,  Marthy  and  me  we'd  got 
no  children  of  our  own ;  and  it  made 
me  feel  kind  o'  lonesome  to  see  the 
little  creeturs  having  such  a  good  time 
over  it.  If  Fd  had  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren, I  could  ha'  made  a  barrel  a-])iece 
for  'em  as  well  as  not ;  but  now  Marthy 
and  me,  we  didn't  want  more'n  a  barrel 
between  us ;  so  what  was  the  use  tap- 
pin'  for  more  ? 

You  must  know  that  Jemimy  had 
married  Reubin  Plunkitt,  of  Rutland. 
Reubin  was  a  smartish,  good-lookin'  fel- 
low, and  that  went  a  good  ways  with 
Jemimy,  for  she  was  always  kind  o'  lov- 
ing. But  she  was  a  good  girl;  and, 
now  Marthy  had  come  to  see  her,  she 
determined  «^  should  have  a  good  time. 
Reubin  had  got  into  Stark  &  Pilfer's 
store,,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  I  guess  they'd  ha'  found 
it  rubbin'  the  skin  nigh  off,  if  there 
hadn't  been  some  "  sweepin's."  Sweep- 
in's,  they  tell  me,  is  quite  a  circumstance 
in  New  York,     The  sweepin's  of  the 
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post-office  is  about  three  tboasajid  a- 
year ;  aad  they  do  say  that  the  Bweep- 
in^s  of  the  custom-houae  keeps  eighty- 
nine  ^,40  hossos  a-goiu'  night  and  day. 
I  don^t  know  jest  what  sliapo  8weei}in^s 
comes  ill,  but  we  had  a  bo3C  of  flga  and 
bottled  cider  the  firet  night  I 

Reubin  was  tellin'  us  how  Stark  & 
Pilfer  was  sending  rouod  orangea,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  old  sherry,  and  sham- 
pain,  here  and  there  ;  and  Uien  he  aaid 
how  Old  Pickles  was  goin^  to  haTe  a 
party,  and  hud  ordered  every  thing — 
Injy  sweetmeat^  and  burruls  of  orangea; 
and  shampatn,  and  cureyesoe  (a  kind 
of  cotjul),  and  every  thing.  Then  it 
popped  into  Jemimy^a  head,  and  eho 
cried  out, 

**How  should  yuu  like  to  go  to  old 
Pickles'a  party,  Marlhy  if " 

Aj9  quick  aa  flash  Marthy  answered, 

"  Qo%    I  gucsa  s<j— quick  enough  I  " 

Kow  Rcubin  didn^t  like  to  hare  it 
that  he  coiildn^t  do  any  thing,  or 

►  anywhere,  so  he  joined  in :  * 

"  Yea,  by  all  means,  let*s  go.  I  know 
the  cook  well  enough,  and  sfta'd  be  glad 
to  do  any  thing  I  wanted  her  to.  Let'a 
go," 

I  didn't  see  jast  what  the  wai  had  to 
do  with  it ;  but  I  had  learnt  when  to 
folfer  and  when  to  lead  in  this  world, 
so  I  said  nothing.  It  was  decided  that 
we  would  go. 

Well,  the  eveniDg  came,  and  aa  Beubin 
was  blackin^  up  hia  boots,  I  giv*  mine  a 
shiny  rub ;  an<l  when  I  went  into  Mar- 
thy's  room  ftwa^nU  bigger  than  a  car- 
triflge-box),  she  put  on  my  neck  a  white 
han'kercher. 

"Lord,  Marthy,**  says  I,  **do  you 
want  'cm  to  s'posc  Fm  a  Budbcrry  par- 
son ? " 

"  Now  you  jest  keep  still,  Peter,"  says 
she;  ''Ihmer 

Iwent  into  the  settin*-room  to  wait, 
for  Marthy  hadn't  begun.  Well,  I  wait- 
ed, and  they  didn't  come— nobody  came 
— ^and  I  waited  till  I  got  sleepy.  Then 
I  called : 

'^  Miirtliy  I " 

**  Yon  jest  keep  Ktill,"  she  said ;  "  Fll 
come  when  Fm  reddy." 

Tliinks  I  to  myself,  "  It'll  all  bo  over 


before  we  get  there ; "  but  I  sot  down 
to  wait  It  was  eight  o*cl^k  at  night 
if  'twas  a  minit ;  and  I  be^n  to  wiah  1 
could  go  to  befL  Well,  I  sot  there  by 
the  fij-o,  and  jest  dropped  off  Borne- 
thing  woke  me,  and  there  was  two 
wimmin  in  the  room,  strangers  to  me. 
I  rose  up,  and  bowed,  for  I  was  kind  of 
dreamy,  and  thought  mebby  I  was  in 
heaven.  But  they  laughed  out,  and 
then  I  see  it  was  my  wife  and  Reubin^s 
wife. 

But  "  Lord-a-masay  I "  says  I ;  **  you 
ain't  going  that  way,  Marthy  9  ^'  She  WM 
stark  naked,  all  over  her  neck  and  arms. 

**  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  don't  you 
go  to  being  a  fool  1 " 

I  shut  my  mouth  right  up.  When 
Marthy  spoke  that  way,  I  knew  'twa'n^t 
no  use.  I  must  say  I  wondered  whore 
sbc  got  that  frock ;  and  it  wa'n't  till 
alter  we  got  home  that  I  found  out  she 
and  Betsy  Foot  had  shaped  it  out  of 
one  of  the  Lady's  Books.  It  was  an 
awful  sight.  In  a  minit  I  see  that  her 
face  and  arms  was  streaked  all  over  with 
white  flour,  and  I  got  out  my  pocket 
han'kercher  to  rub  it  off,  when  Marthy 
pushed  me  away  in  a  kind  of  huff — 

"  Do  let  me  be,  Peter  I  I  never  see  a 
man  act  so  ridic'l'us  in  all  my  llfJe  I  " 

Says  I,  **  Marthy,"  says  f,  '^'twon't 
wash."  (That  was  a  way  I  had  of  say- 
in'  things  wasn't  A.  1 — first  chop — you 
know.)   Says  I,  **  Marthy,  't won't  wash.** 

Marthy  was  good  natur'd  enough 
when  she  had  on  her  best  clothes,  and 
afore  folks ;  so  she  only  said, 

"Now,  Mr,  Blossom,  it'll  wash  well 
enough  for  me  ;  and  y^u  havcn*t  got  to 
wash  it." 

"  Why,"  says  Jemimy,  not  knowin' 
jest  what  I  meant,  "  why,  Mr.  Blossom, 
that  blue'll  stand— real  ul try-moreen," 

But  that  wasn't  what  I  meant.  I  was 
tbinkin'  of  the  flour  on  her  arms  and 
bosom. 

Bays  I,  "  Jemimy,  we  sha'u't  haf  to 
stay  long,  for  it's  past  nine^  if  it's  a 
minit." 

She  and  Marthy  looked  at  one  anoth* 
er,  as  il  they  0  M>y  knew  more'u 

I  did.     Perhui  id. 

The  wimmin  put  moet  of  their  clothes 
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over  their  heads,  and  we  tracked 
through  tl^  dirty  streets  till  we  got  to 
the  house.  It  was  jest  one  blaze  of 
light  from  top  to  bottom.  There  was 
earpits  on  the  front  steps,  but  we 
went  in  to  the  lower  door,  and  in  the 
kitchin  we  found  Reubin's  friend,  the 
cook.  She  had  on  ribbins,  but  nothing 
so  fine  as  my  wife  and  Jemimy.  You 
ought  to  ha^  seen  the  three  winmiin 
kurchy  to  one  another  1  Lord  I  Pd 
a'most  thought  they  was  goin'  to  set 
down  on  the  floor.  But  they  rose  up 
after  settlin'  down,  as  proud  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheby.  Reubin  took  the 
orders  for  groceries  from  the  cook,  amd 
so  he  was  quite  pleasant  with  her.  Says 
he, 

"You're  lookin'  first  rate,  Miss  Mac 
Bride.  I  hope  that  last  coijul  set  you 
up?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Plunkitt,  it  went  right  to 
the  spot ;  but,  somehow,  it  didn't  last 
long— eh  ?  " 

Reubin  spoke  right  up :  "  Oh,  Til  see  ^ 
to  that:' 

I  didn't  see  how  he  could  see  to  it, 
after  she'd  drunk  it  all  up ;  but  that's 
what  he  said.  Pve  a  notion  that  coijul 
was  one  of  the  sweepin's.  But  I  know 
when  to  shet  my  mouth,  and  when  to 
open  it. 

Marthy  and  Jemimy  kept  some  little 
shawls  on  their  naked  shoulders.  I  was 
glad  on't,  for  it  reely  seemed  to  me 
more  decent.  If  they  was  goin'  to  wear 
the  shawls,  I  didn't  see  what  they  had 
their  frocks  all  cut  off  for,  that  way. 
But  bless  you,  I  hadn't  lived  forty-odd 
year  not  to  know  that  wimmin  wasn't 
reasonin'  creeturs.  I  never  said  a  word, 
but  I  was  glad  they'd  covered  them- 
selves up  at  the  top. 

I  heard  the  band  of  music  goin'  on 
up-stairs,  and  I  wondered  why  the  cook 
didn't  take  us  up;  but  she  didn't.. 
Reubin  asked : 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  first-class  bust,  I 
s'pose  ? " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Mac  Bride. 
"  All  our  fust  families— the  Jones's  and 
the  Brown's — is  coming  and  the  Seedy's 
and  Wildy's,  and  all  that  set  Divil  a 
bit  of  vulgarity  11  you  see,  anyway." 


"  But  why  don't  we  go  up  ? "  I  ask- 
ed; "we  may  as  well  see  'em  before 
they  begin  to  go  home,  eh  ? " 

They  all  laughed  at  that. 

"Goin' I"  said  Miss  Mac  Bride, 
"  goin'  I  They  won't  ha'f  of  'em  git 
here  'fore  'leven,  and  the  supper  won't 
be  till  one ;  and  then  they'll  dance  the 
German  and  the  whirly  dances  till  two 
or  three.  Goin'  I  Divil  a  bit  of  goin' 
will  they  be  afther  'fore  morning  brakes 
over  the  say.  An'  divil  a  wink  of  sleep 
'11 1  git  this  blessed  night  of  Saint  Pat- 
•rick  1 " 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  why  don't  they  put 
it  off  to  the  next  day  ?  That's  the  sense 
on't." 

Then  they  laughed  again,  but  I  didn't 
see  what  the'  was  to  laugh  at,  and  I 
don't  now.  If  I  wanted  to  dance  and 
work  hard,  I'd  do  it  in  the  daytime,  and 
not  steal  it  from  my  nateral  rest.  That'll 
wash,  that  will. 

"  When  do  they  sleep  ?  "  says  L 

"Oh,"  says  Miss  Mac  Bride,  "the 
missus  and  the  young  ladies  they  never 
gits  up  till  twelve  or  one;  and  they 
dawdles  'round,  and  never  dresses  their- 
selves  'till  most  dinner-time." 

"  Lord-a-massy  I  "  says  I,  "  do  they 
go  'round  without  clothes  on  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  but  they  doesn't  put  on 
their  trimmin's,  and  their  waterfalls, 
and  their  paddin's,  and  their  hoopskirts, 
and  their  earrings,  and  their  furbelows, 
till  it's  about  time  for  the  gentlemen  to 
come  in  to  dinner.  Not  never,  unless 
they're  going  to  receptions,  or  the  like 
of  that." 

"  But,"  says  I — you  see,  I  wanted  to 
draw  her  out,  so  says  I — "but  who 
does  the  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lordy  I  ladies  doesn't  do  no 
work,  ladies  doesn't.  What  should  they 
work  for  ? "  (Says  I  to  Marthy,  softly, 
"  They  wouldn't  wash,  up  to  Sudberry ; 
they  wouldn't."  But  Marthy  didn't  say  a 
word ;  she  was  list'iiin'.) — "  TMiat  should 
they  work  for  ?  We  does  the  work — 
the  chambermaids  and  me;  and  the 
master,  he  makes  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.    What  should  they  work  for,  eh  ?  " 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say ;  but  some- 
how I  thmtght  it  must  be  kind  o'  pleas- 
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fint  to  Imve  something  to  do  eyerj  ilay. 
Why,  now,  in  winter,  I  like  to  take  cure 
of  my  cows,  I  do,  and  get  fences  mended 
up ;  and  Marthy,  sho'a  fond  of  makin* 
butter,  and  cookin^  up  some  nice  littlo 
things  for  breakfast — rice-cakes,  or  waf- 
fles, or  something  like  that.  But  daw* 
dliif  ^ronnd  all  day  long^ — laws  I 

"  No,"  says  the  cook,  '*  they  lias  as 
much  as  tbey^re  fit  for  to  git  their 
clothes  on  and  off,  and  their  hair  done 
up,  and  patchin'  and  potterin*  'round  to 
Hnep  thcirselves  good-lcjokin*,  You 
Hp|b^  it^s  awful  hard  on  \^m  to  T>o  up 
Sghta  BO,  and  eatin'  every  thing  cold 
and  hot,  and  patty  a  and  sallids,  and 
erery  kind  of  nonsense  such  as  they 
think  they  must  eat  to  partya,  Ob,  its 
dreadful  hard  on  wimmin ;  and  we  has 
the  doctor  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week  right  along.  Bedad,  it^s  all  very 
well  for  me ;  but  if  I  was  the  master, 
rd  give  'em  a  taste  of  my  mind — that's 
what  I'd  do.  And  I'd  button  up  my 
pusB  in  my  pocket,^* 

I  was  rather  curious,  bo  I  asked^ 
**  What  does  old  Pickles  do  about  him- 
self?" 

**0h,  he  stays  ^round^  and  gits  his 
breakfast  when  he  can.  I  try  to  eee 
that  the  poor  little  man  has  something 
warm  In  the  morning;  but,  bedad, 
mighty  little  breakfast  he'll  git  from 
me  the  morrow,  for  Til  stay  in  bed  me- 
self,  an'  that's  the  thruth  of  it" 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cook^s  talk- 
in',  I  should  have  gone  fast  to  sleep,  for 
it  was  ten  o'clock  now  if  it  was  a 
minit ;  and  I  eee  Marthy  and  Jemimy 
^  was  beginning  to  fidget ;  and  then  Je- 
mimy whispered  to  Reubin,  and  he 
said, 

"Well,  Hiss  Mac  Bride,  wo  may  as 
well  go  up." 

And  then  wo  did.  We  got  in  through 
the  ODtry,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  there 
it  was  MI  of  bushes,  and  all  along  the 
stairs  they  stood,  and  some  of  'cm  liad 
flowers  on  ^em,  though  it  was  dead 
winter,  I  never  see  euch  a  sight.  But 
we  got  into  a  sort  of  little  back  room, 
and  the  door  was  open  so  that  we  could 
see  in^ 

Laws,  such  a  curious  sight !    In  the 


middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  three 
wimmin — an  old  one  and  two  young 
ones^and  they  was  full  as  naked  aa  my 
wife;  but  you  see,  what  was  took  off 
the  top  of  their  ti-ocks  was  put  on  to 
the  bottom ;  and  it  was  jest  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  keep  from  trippin'  up. 
The  old  one — ^that  was  Pickles's  wife- 
she  was  kind  o^  haggard,  but  she  was 
streaked  all  over  with  fiour,  like  Mar- 
thy, and  her  cheeks,  I  thought,  was  too 
red  for  a  good  old  creetur  like  that. 
Then  she  had  dimonds  or  something 
sparklin'  in  her  ears ;  and  her  hair  was 
tousled  about  so  that  it  looked  more 
like  a  mare's  nest  than  any  thing*  The 
young  ones  was  pretty  much  like  the 
old  one,  though  one  of  'era  was  hag- 
gard, and  the  other  rather  fat,  and 
pimply  in  the  face ;  but  she  had  cover* 
ed  'em  up  pretty  well  with  flour,  so  that 
Bhe  looked  tolerable. 

WeU,  these  three  wimmin  stood  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  when  I 
*once  set  my  eyes  on  'em,  I  coukln't  take 
*em  oC  There  they  stood,  for  about 
two  hours  steady,  receivin\  It  was  a 
curious  piece  of  work.  A  kind  of  young 
minister  or  parson,  in  black  clothes  and 
white  cravat,  would  brin^  in  two  wim- 
min on  his  arms :  he'd  make  a  kind  o' 
low  bow,  and  let  his  arms  swing  out 
stiff  in  front,  and  hia  two  wimmin 
would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to  touch 
the  floor,  and  then  old  Pickles's  wim- 
min would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to 
the  floor ;  then  they'd  all  rise  up  proud, 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheby ;  then  all  three 
of  Pickles's  wimmin  would  say, 
"  How-de-do  f  So  glad  !  " 
And  the  other  three  would  all  aay, 
^*  How-de-do  i  So  sweet  1  "—all  jest 
alike  every  time. 

Doing  thifl,  they'd  get  tangled*up 
with  their  clothes,  and  then  they'd  all 
of  'em  take  hold  behind  and  pull  'em 
out,  and  untangle  %n,  and  get  ready 
for  the  next  little  minister  and  his  wim- 
min* 

Kow  Pickles's  wimrain  did  that  a 
hundred  times  if  they  did  it  once.  I 
never  see  any  thing  bo  supple ;  and  I 
say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  they  had 
Injy-rubber  springs  on  their  j'ints,  or 
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they  couldn't  have  knrcby'd  down  so, 
and  up  again.  They  did  it  every  time 
jest  the  same,  and  they  said  every  time, 
all  three  of  'em, 

"  How-d©^o  ?    Bo  glad  I " 

Old  Pickles  wasn't  anywhere  about, 
not  as  I  see.  Now,  if  it  was  hia  party, 
I  didn't  understand  it  why  he  wasn't 
there.  But  maybe  he  was  gettin'  'em 
into  the  front  door. 

By  this  time  the  rooms  was  swarmin', 
and  there  was  a  whole  band  of  music 
playin'  away  as  if  they  was  crazy.  I 
couldn't  hear  much  of  any  thing;  but 
Miss  Mac  Bride  would  pint  her  finger, 
and  say, 

"  There  I  that's  Miss  Brown." 

"That's  Miss  Peters — that  old  one 
with  the  ringlets,  grinnin'  so." 

"  There  comes  old  Parker's  daughter 
— ^that  fat  one,  with  the  dimonds  on 
her  bosom  —  she's  a  hetehf — worth  a 
million  1 " 

Bless  you!  Td  rather  had  forty  of 
Marthy  than  one  like  her.  No  catch  for 
me — ^no,  no  ! 

"  There !  there  comes  Miss  Raymond ; 
and  they  say  she's  the  lovin'est  woman 
in  the  upper  classes." 

What  did  she  mean  by  that?  I 
meant  to  ask  her  when  we  got  home.  I 
said  to  her  now, 

"  Is  that  han'some  young  fellow  with 
her,  her  husband  ? " 

She  laughed  at  that,  and  didn't  say 
much. 

"  I  guess  she  sees  enough  of  him  to 
home.  Me  never  goes  'round  with  her — 
he !  he  1  he  I  " 

I  couldn't  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at 
in  that.   • 

The  rooms  was  swarmin'  with  wim- 
min,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  'em  was  as 
pretty  creeturs  as  ever  I  see — ^young  and 
lithe  and  pretty.  Dear  me,  I  begun  to 
think  old  Pickles's  party  was  a  sight  to 
see.  To  be  sure,  they  was  all  streaked 
with  flour,  like  Marthy,  and  they  was 
all  naked  along  their  bosoms  and  backs 
and  arms ;  but  somehow  I  was  gettin' 
used  to  that.  At  first  I  trembled,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  their  frocks  would 
jest  drop  ofif ;  and  then,  said  I  to  my- 
self, "  What  on  earth  will  they  do  ?  " 


But  they  was  smart,  them  girls  ^ 
I  could  see  that.  They  knew  what  they 
was  about,  every  one  of  'em.  They 
wasn't  afiraid,  not  a  bit. 

The  band  now  stopped  a  little  while, 
and  then  you  never  heard  any  thing 
like  it ;  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
room  was  hoUerin'  at  one  another  as 
loud  as  they  could ;  and  if  I  was  to  bet, 
rd  bet  they  couldn't  one  of  'em  hear  a 
word  any  body  said.  But  they  kept  at 
it,  talkin'  as  though  they  was  paid  by 
the  job,  and  meant  to  get  through  soon 
and  get  their  money.  It  beat  all  natur'. 
I've  heard  turkeys  and  chickens  go  on 
so  when  they  was  frightened ;  but  no- 
body seemed  to  be  frightened  here, — 
not  a  mite.  They  jest  kept  at  it,  nip- 
an'-tuck,  until  the  band  begun  to  play 
another  tune,  and  then,  quicker'n  light- 
nin',  every  one  of  the  Utile  ministers 
slipped  his  arm  softly  round  one  of  the 
pretty  girls,  and,  squeezin'  her  up  pretty 
tight,  went  whirling  her  round  the  room 
so  fast  that  I  got  dizzy. 

"  Laws  1 "  says  I  to  Marthy,  "  they 
can't  do  that  more'n  once." 

"Don't  be  ridicTus,  Peter!"  says 
she. 

Now,  if  you'll  believe  me — I  don't  ask 
you  to — when  one  of  these  ministers 
had  whirled  his  girl  'round  this  wild 
way  five  minutes  or  so,  he'd  just  fling 
her  one  side,  and  another  minister 
would  grab  hold  of  her  and  go  whirlin' 
her  'round  the  same  way.  It  was  about 
the  queerest  thing  I  ever  did  see.  They  • 
didn't  mind  where  they  went ;  they  jest 
bumped  the  girls  up  against  every  body, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  mind ;  and  they 
twisted  the  long  frocks  'roimd  one 
another's  legs.  I  thought  every  minit 
they'd  fall  down  flat ;  but  they  didn't. 
You  never  see  any  thing  like  it ;  it  beat 
any  thing  I  ever  see  at  the  circus.  Those 
tumblin'  clowns  wasn't  a  circumstance 
to  these  ministers  and  their  girls.  They 
kept  this  up  steady  two  hours  and 
more,  and  nobody  died  of  it,  not  as  I 
could  hear  of.  It  beat  all  natur',  for 
these  girls  was,  on  the  whole,  weak- 
lookin'— didn't  begin  to  be  as  strong  as 
Marthy.  I  was  completely  puzzled,  and 
was  w^ndeiin'  what  they  did  it  for ;  for 
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Mifls  Mac  Bride  sfiid  ladies  didu^t  do 
no  work,  and  I  neyer  see  hjirder  work 
than  that 

My  niiiid^s  kind  of  active,  and  then  1 
remembered  roadin'  in  the  Fenny  Maga-^ 
sine  about  some  Derviahea,  who  went 
whirUn*  Vound  thia  way  when  they  felt 
uncommon  pious.  ^^Tbufa  it/'  saya  I 
to  myself^  *^  that's  it ;  the^se  ministers 
have  got  their  girls  in,  and  are  teach  in' 
^eni^pnicdsiu'.  It's  a  kind  of  worship." 

"  Laws  !  "  says  I  to  Marthy,  **  that 
beats  all  the  sacramenta  I  ever  see. 
That  wouldn't  wash  among  mir  chufch 
members.'"' 

^  Beautiful  t  '*  she  answered.  It  hod 
affected  her  head  too. 

The  band  stopped  now  for  a  few 
minits,  but  they  all  went  to  hollerin*  at 
one  another  again,  jest  as  before^  and 
all  the  wimmin  whipped  out  their  fans, 
and  went  to  fannin'  themaelv^; — I 
thouglit  myself  they  must  be  hot,  for 
the  gas  was  hot,  and  they  was  crowded 
in  putty  close,  and  such  steamy  work 
would  make  any  body  hot. 

Kow  Marthy  wanted  to  see  aU  she 
ootild;  it  was  nateral*  Well^  she  had 
gradually  edged  along  through  the 
door  into  the  room,  and  was  standin' 
there,  and  Miss  Pickles,  the  old  man's 
come  *round  bowiii'  and  smilin'^ 

that  you  could  see  her  hack  teeth 
Bhe  see  Marthy,  and  come  right 
tip  as  though  ehe  hadnt  seen  her  afore. 
*'  How-de-do  f  So  glad  I "  she  saidj  as 
swoet  as  surrup,  and  put  out  her  fin- 
(pens,  Horthy  kurcbyM  down  as  iupple 
t^  any  of  *em ;  for  if  any  woman  could 
do  a  thing,  Marthy  could ;  and  thdti  I 
see  that,  somehow,  she'd  got  on  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  too.  She  kurchy'd 
down  so  that  she  most  touched,  and 
Miss  Pit'kles  she  kurchy'd  down,  too, 
and  then  she  said,  so  softly, 

*'  Wlmt  name  did  you  say  t " 

**  Mi?is  Bloaaom,'*  says  Marthy,  "  from 
Vermont/' 

"  Oh  1 "  sMd  Misa  Picklea.  **  Sorry  I 
didn't  see  you  before.  A  stranger,  eh  ? 
T^ke  my  arm;  let  me  introduce  you 
'round,"  In  sailed  Marthy*  as  bold  as 
any  of  'em.  I  didn't  wonder  Mias Pickles 
wanted  to  ahow  Hartby  *roimd,  for  Fll 


say  thiB,  she  was  han'eomer  than  any  of 
^em ;  and  with  her  naked  bo«»om,  and 
the  flour  on  her,  she  looked  enough  like 
the  rest  to  he  a  **  member." 

But  I  ua4  frightened.  Says  I  to  my- 
self **  She'll  get  in,  but  sbe'Ll  never  get 
out  whole — never."  But  Marthy  went 
in  likl  the  Queen  of  Sheby,  and  I  oonid 
aec  her  kurchyin'  to  them,  and  they 
kurchyin'  to  her;  and  then  I  see  her 
hangin'  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  young 
ministers,  and  waJkin'  up  and  down, 
and  he  hollerin'  into  her  ear. 

"  Bless  us  I "  says  I,  **  if  ho  goes  to  oon- 
Tertin'  her,  what'll  Parson  Raskin  say  f 
We  shall  have  an  awful  time  of  it  up  to 
Sudlwrry,  gcttin'  her  cured," 

But  Marthy  she  took  to  it  as  a  duck 
does  to  water.  She  learnt  quick,  for  rfie 
was  a  real  woman.  So  in  a  few  minits 
I  got  easy.  Then  the  band  played  a 
lively  tune,  and-  the  servicea  begun 
aigain.  The  young  ministers  and  the 
wimmin  went  to  whirlin'  'round,  as 
though  they  hadn't  done  a  stroke  of 
work  that  night  at  all ;  they  was  as 
lively  as  the  music.  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it,  but  they  did. 

Now  come  a  kind  of  thunder-clap.  I 
wasn't  watch  in',  but  suddenly,  right 
before  my  eyes,  come  Marthy  in  her 
minister's  arms,  a  whirlin'  'round  like 
the  rest,  and  bumping  up  against  any 
body  who  was  in  the  way.  **  Lord-a- 
massy  I "  said  I,  out  loud,  "  shell  go 
down ;  she  can't  do  it— never  1 " 

**  Yes  she  can,"  says  Jemimy ;  "  don't 
you  see  she  does  ?  All  a  woman  wants 
IS  a  chance.  She  can  do  any  tfiing  «A«*«- 
O'tnind'to  /  " 

There  was  no  denying  it — she  did  it* 
Bhe  did  it  as  if  she  was  brought  up  to 
it,  and  had  served  her  time. 

"  She'll  be  dizzy  !  "  says  I. 

"  No  she  won't,"  said  Jemimy,  **  if 
she  don't  want  to." 

"She'll  catch  on  somebody  and  go 
down,"  says  I.  "Take  carel"  out 
load. 

"  Hush  I '»  said  Jemimy ;  **  let  her  be. 
Bhe'll  do  it  well  enough  if  you  don*t 
fluster  her." 

Bbc  did  do  it,  and  I  b^on  to  feel 
kind  o'  proud  of  Marthy.    Not  that  I 
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thought  this  whirlin'  much  of  a  thing 
to  do;  but  it  is  kind  of  pleasant^ to 
know  that  your  wife's  as  good  as  any 
body's  wife.  I  knew  Marthy  was ;  but 
that  she  could  cut  right  in  among  these 
tippy-bob-royals  of  New  Yorkers,  and 
beat  'em,  kind  of  sot  her  up. 

"But,"  says  I,  "Jemimy" — il  kind 
o'  come  over  me— "  it's  ridic'l'us— quite 
ridic'l'us ! " 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  any  body ; 
but,  cousin  Peter,  *  when  you're  among 
the  Turks,  do  as  the  Turkeys  do ' — eh  ? 
You've  heard  that  f " 

From  our  door  we  could  only  see  into 
the  back  room,  and  all  at  once  we  heard 
a  little  scream,  and  a  sort  of  fuss. 

"  There  1 "  says  I,  "  some  of  'em's 
down  I    I  told  you  so  I  " 

Right  away  Marthy  come  running  in- 
to our  door — ^holding  on  to  her  clothes 
very  curious. 

**  Oh  I "  said  she,  panting,  "  oh,  Pve 
tore  my  clothes  all  oflf  my  back.  Oh, 
what  shaU  I  do  ? " 

"  There's  ten  dollars  gone  1 "  says  L 

"  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  come  with  you  if  I  thought  you 
was  goin'  to  talk  that  way.  I  wouldn't 
have  stirred  a  step." 

I  couldn't  see  what  she  said  that  for ; 
for  I  hadn't  asked  her  to  come  with  me, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  come.  Pd  rather 
gone  to  bed,  any  minit.  But  Marthy 
was  smart,  she  was ;  she  didn't  give  me 
a  chance  to  speak  back.  No.  Says 
she, 

"  O  Jemimy,  it's  splendid  I  You  never 
see  any  thing  go  better  than  that  waltz- 
ing. Oh,  its  splendid !  Such  a  man  I 
He's  just  as  soft  and  pleasant  as  a  stu- 
dent. Make's  me  think  of  the  time 
when  Parson  Robi'son's  son  use'  to 
come  home  from  Collidge.  Oh,  Jemi- 
my!" 

And  she  and  Jemimy  were  pinning 
and  fixing  up  the  torn  dress;  and  I 
couldn't  have  believed  they'd  have  got 
it  in  order  as  well  as  they  did.  All  this 
time  Marthy  was  goin'  on  about  the 
young  minister,  and  the  waltzing,  and 
I  really  begun  to  think  her  head  was 
tamed. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  ? "  says  L 


"Go  I  "said  Marthy.  "  Pho-o-o-o-o  1 " 

Back  she  went  into  the  room,  say- 
in'  nothin'  more  to  me.  Then  the 
band  played  a  sort  of  marching  tune, 
and  I  heard  them  all  beginnin'  to  march 
along. 

«  What's  that  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  supper,"  said  Reubio. 
"  They're  goin'  at  the  vittles  now." 

"  Want  to  see  'em  ?  "  asked  the  cook. 

"  Certain,"  eays  L  I  thought  Pd  see 
how  they  did  that. 

She  took  us  'round  to  a  pantry  where 
we  could  see  into  tiie  dining-room,  over 
the  heads  of  the  company.  The  table 
was  really  splendid.  I  never  see  such 
things — flowers  in  the  middle,  and  a 
kind  of  pyramid  things;  and  candy 
fixed  up  in  queer  ways,  and  fruits  and 
birds  and  jellys,  and  great  platters  of 
meat  covered  over  with  jelly,  and  ice- 
cream, and  sweetmeats  in  dishes,  and 
oysters  in  turreens,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  broiled  oysters,  and  sandwiches,  and 
nuts,  and  raisins,  and  great  dishes  ftill 
of  little  colored  papers.  I  couldn't  be- 
gin to  tell  you  all  the  sorts  of  things 
they  had  there— enough  for  a  good  little 
army. 

Well,  they  opened  the  doors  to  let 
them  in,  and  in  they  rushed.  You'd 
have  thought  they  come  a-purpose.  I 
never  see  such  hungry  wimmin — never. 
The  young  ministers  took  off  their 
white  gloves,  and  went  at  the  eatables 
right  and  left.  They  struggled  'round 
the  table,  and  almost  fit,  to  get  the  best 
things  for  their  girls.  Every  one  of  'em 
had  plates  of  oysters,  and  bird,  and 
catfdy,  and  jelly,  and  meat,  and  sand- 
wich, and  ice-cream,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  nuts,  and  sweetmeats,  and  cake.  Such 
teeth  I  never  see ;  and  supper  went  out  of 
sight  quicker  than  you  could  1^11  of  it 
Then  shampain  and  coijul  was  poured 
out,  and  handed  over  the  heads  to  get 
into  the  wimmin's  mouths,  and  a  good 
deal  oft  was  spilt  onto  their  frocks. 
But  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  that,  so 
they  got  their  share.  Then  they  had 
coffee  all  'round  twice.  I  saw  Marthy 
amongst  'em,  doin'  like  the  rest  I 
tried  to  catch  her  eye,  to  wink  to  her 
not  to  eat  much  that  time  o'  night  But 
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laws!  you  couldn^t  catch  her  ejc 
moreen  jou  could  catch  the  eye  of  ft 
hawk  lifter  n  rabbit.  ^^49  wan  mtin}  at  a 
marky  ami  inmnt  to  mn.. 

Thinks  I^  ♦*My  laJy,  that  won*t  wash." 
Theu  tbe  men  went  at  what  was  left, 
^id  they  hiuried  the  waiteis  to  bring 
I  and  more  and  more.    And  in  half 

I;  hour  there  was  pretty  nigh  a  famine 
Siiya  I  to  the  cook, 

»*  There  won't  be  much  left  for  old 
Ficklcg's  breakfast/* 

**  Law  I  *'  Bays  she,  "  there  won^t  be  a 
^oonful  left  bat  the  rubbidge.'' 

6ays  I,  ^'  I  gucas  these  people  board 
themselves,  and  don^t  like  to  make  a 
lire  moreen  once  a  day — eh  ?  *^ 

She  kind  o^  laughed.  But  while  the 
men  was  eating  up  what  was  left,  and 
drinking  whatever  shampain  and  coijul 
there  waa^  some  of  the  oideer  wimmin 
kept  hangin^  round,  and  then  went  to 
puttin'  oranges  and  pieces  of  cake  into 
their  pockets;  and  they  all  seemed  to 
want  to  get  hanYula  of  the  colored  pa- 
pcia  out  of  the  diaiies.  I  thought  they 
was  gettin'  ready — ^prcparin'^ — so  as  not 
to  cook  the  next  day.  Says  I  to  the 
cook,  **  What  are  those  colored  papers, 
they  hanker  to  get  so  ? " 

**  Them  ?    Them's  mottose." 

"  MottoBe  ?     What's  mottose  ? '' 

"  They  has  candy  and  po'try  inside, 
which  ladies  like." 

"  They're  vally'ble,  I  a'poae,"  said  I, 
"for  medicine,  after  you'TO  eat  too 
much — eh  ? " 

"  Ko,  no/*  said  she ;  **  but  a  mixtur' 
of  cauiiy  and  po'try  is  couBolin'  when 
yoa  begin  to  get  old ;  that's  the  reason. 
They  always  has  large  quantities  to 
partys,  because  thcy'se  always  a  good 
many  old  creetura  that  want  sweetnin*." 

I  see  there  was  no  chance  for  our  get- 
ting any  thing  to  eat;  and  so^  as  I 
heard  the  music  goin\  I  proposed  wo 
should  go  and  get  Marthy,  and  go 
home,  if  we^d  seen  the  whole  oft. 

"  Oh,"  said  Reubin,  **  they'll  be  dano- 
ing  the  German  now,  and  that's  stupid 
to  all  but  them  that's  doing  it ;  so  we'll 
get  Marthy,  and  go." 

But,  bless  you  !  Marthy  was  in  the 
IZiiddle  of  It,  makin'  mistakes  and  dane^ 


tn^  away-^ehe  didn^t  mind,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care;  bo  we  had  to  stand 
'round  and  wait 

Old  Miss  Pickles,  and  most  <»f  the  old 
ladies,  I  sec,  was  overcome.  The  sup- 
per and  all  was  too  much  for  'em ;  so 
they  was  dropped  off  dozin'  in  their 
chairs,  and  the  fat  ones  looked  fatter, 
aud  the  haggard  ones  looked  haggarder 
than  ever.  But  the  young  ones  was 
flirtin',  and  havin'  a  good  time;  but 
Lord,  how  tired  they  were  1  and  tlieh* 
curls  and  clothes  now  looked  slinky 
enough. 

We'd  got  into  the  entry  now,  and  was 
standin'  loo  kin'  into  the  door,  and  1 
heard  one  of  the  old  gentlemen  say  to 
another  old  gentleman, 

"  It's  pretty  stupid  here  for  va.  Sup- 
pose we  go  over  to  the  hotel  and  got  a 
cigar,'  and  sit  down  and  bo  comfortable 
—eh?" 

The  other  old  gentleman,  whom  I'd 
seen  wanderin'  Yound  rather  solum  all 
the  eveuin',  bowed  rather  stiBT,  and 
aaid, 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige 
you,  sir ;  but  you  see,  as  iV?»  Uie  mmter 
of  the  home^  it  wouldn't  be  just  the 
thing." 

*'  Oh,  Lord^"  says  the  other  one,  *^  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Pm  sure.  But  I 
thought  you  was  like  me,  enjoy^ing  your- 
self, I  see  you've  got  to  pay  the  bUls — 
eh  ? " 

They  both  laughed  a  little,  and  the 
first  old  gentleman  stuck  his  fingers  into 
the  side  of  Mr.  Ficklea,  who  I  thought 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  such  a  rerygood 
joke  as  he  did, 

Jemimy — that's  Miss  Plunkitt— snick- 
ered a  little  when  she  heard  that ;  and 
old  Pickles  turned  round  on  us  mighty 
fierce.     Said  he, 

"  Go  doij^Ti-stairs,  every  one  of  you, 
and  don*t  you  show  yourselves  her© 
again," 

For  my  part  I  wasn't  sorry  to  go. 
But,  Lord-a-mercy !  when  we  got  down 
it  was  nigh  on  to  three  o'clock.  I  begun 
to  be  anxious  to  go,  for,  if  I  was  going 
to  bed  at  all,  I  wanted  to  begin.  But 
Marthy  didn't  come.   Says  I  to  Reubin, 

"  That  supper  weirt  quick,  didn't  it  I " 
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"  Quicker'n  lightning,"  said  he. 

"Is  it  because  they^re  so  pious  they 
eat  so  much  ? "  I  asked,  for  I  was  curi- 
ous about  things. 

"  Law,  no  I "  said  the  cook ;  "  not  a 
bit  o'  that  No,  they've  got  nothing 
else  to  do.  Idle  folks  always  kill  them- 
selves eatin'." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "for  my  part  Td 
rather  hoe  com  all  day  than  go  whirlin' 
'round  that  way  all  night." 

"Oh,  you're  from  the  rooral  dis- 
tricts 1 "  said  Beubin ;  and  I  think  he 
thought  he  had  said  something  fine.  I 
didn't  answer  him ;  but,  my  mind  being 
actin',  I  asked, 

"That  supper,  now,  that'll  cost  old 
Pickles  nigh  on  to  a  hundred  dollars — 
eh?" 

"A  hundred  dollars?  A  thousand, 
the  least  cent  I " 

"Bless  me  I  "said  I.  Then  I  thought  it 
over,  how  I  could  buy  twenty  nice  cows 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  was  half 
a  mind  to  propose  to  old  Pickles  to  go 
into  partnership  vrith  me.  But  what 
was  the  use  ?  He  had  spent  his  money, 
and  hadn't  got  nothin'  for  it,  as  I  see, 
A  thousand  dollars  1  That  would  take 
the  produce  of  nigh  twenty  cows  the 
whole  year — ^more'n  I  could  make  clear 
with  Marthy  to  help  1  Dear  me,  where 
could  he  get  the  money?  I  couldn't 
make  it  out ;  but  I  settled  down  onto 
"  sweepin's." 

"  Yes,"  said  I  to  mjrself,  "  it's  sweep- 
in's does  it.  Old  Pickles  is  in  some 
store,  or  common  council,  or  railroad, 
or  court,  where  the  sweepin's  is  vally'- 
ble.  There's  no  other  way  of  account- 
in'  for  it.  No  man  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  spend  his  own  money  that 
he^d  eamt  this  ridic'l'us  way.  I  begun 
to  see  that,  in  a  town  like  York, 
"  sweepin's"  was  a  vally'ble  thing ;  and 
I  begun  to  see  why  so  many  young  fel- 
lows wanted  to  get  into  stores  and 
places  in  York*— »«'«  the  sweejnn^B.  In 
the  midst  of  my  reflexions,  Marthy  tome 
in. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  she,  "Pm  about 
dead— my  j'ints  is  jest  stiff,  dancin'." 


"  Why,  Marthy—"  I  begun, 

"  Now,  Peter,"  said  she,  "  don't  you 
begin.  Pve  had  a  splendid  time — 
splendid  I  Oh,  cook,  couldn't  you  give 
me  something  to  keep  me  up  ?  " 

The  cook  gaye  her  some  strong  coffee, 
and  then  Marthy  revived.  Jemimy  ask- 
ed her  what  I  wanted  to  ask,  too, — 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  in 
with  old  Miss  Pickles  that  way  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  asked  me  about  my  fam- 
ily ;  and  when  I  told  her  Senator  Foot 
was  my  relation,  says  she,  ^  Dear,  dear  I 
delightful  1'  And  then  she  took  me 
'round,  and  told  every  body  how  I  was 
Senator  Foot's  niece— one  of  the  Aist 
families ;  and  every  body  said, '  Ddight- 
full'  'Soglad!'  *Beely  charming  I ' 
And  then  a  nice  young  man  wanted  me 
to  dance,  and  I  did.  Oh,  Pve  had  a 
splendid  time  I  But  it  seems  to  me  I 
shall  drop,  Pm  so  tired." 

We  got  her  home  to  Reubin's  house 
as  soon  as  we  could,  and  to  bed.  But 
not  a  wink  did  I  get  that  night.  She 
jest  rolled  and  tumbled  round,  and 
woke  up  twice  with  nightmare,  scream- 
in'  out  that  somebody  "mustn't  pull 
her  'round  so ;  that  she's  married  &ir, 
and  he'd  no  right  to,"  and  all  that.  I 
always  supposed  that  she  was  dreamin' 
about  the  young  minister. 

The  next  day  I  had  to  buy  her  a  dose 
of  Lee's  pills,  and  to  rub  her  head  four 
times  with  "  Davis's  Pain-Bliller ; "  and 
she  wasn't  much  for  a  week.  And  that's 
what  Marthy  got  from  old  Pickles's 
party. 

I  ventur'd,  once  or  twice,  in  my  softly 
way,  to  hint— jest  to  hint— how  parties 
like  old  Pickles's  wouldn't  wash ;  but 
Marthy  spoke  up  quicker'n  a  flash : 

"  Sho  1  'twa'n't  that  made  me  sick. 
No ;  I  tasted  the  butter  on  the  sandwich 
I  eat,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it.  I 
never  could  abide  bad  butter." 

I  saw  that  moral  reflexions  wouldn't 
do  no  good,  and  so  I  said  no  more. 
But  I  took  a  Bible-oath  that  Pd  never 
go  to  another  of  'em,  and  I  never  did. 

But  I  think  Marthy  has  had  a  hanker- 
in'  that  way  ever  since. 
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€k>D  said  to  man,  wliom  he  had  made 
in  bis  own  image:  "Let  liim  Imv© 
dommion  over  all  the  earth  I "  and 
man,  from  the  day  of  creation  to  our 
own,  has  labored  bard  to  make  himself 
maBter  of  the  world.  For,  like  all  other 
gilte  from  on  high,  that  power  also  has 
to  be  earned  in  the  sweat  of  Ms  face, 
and  the  groimd  that  was  cursed  for 
Adam's  sake  jiclds  no  longer  willing 
obedience  to  its  sinful  master.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  man  ao  poor  but  he 
can  control  all  that  he  sees,  no  race  bo 
brutal  but  it  makes  all  Nature  eervo 
and  work  for  its  benefit.  Even  on  the 
eonfines  of  the  habitable  world,  where 
the  blesaed  light  of  day  shines  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  ice  and  enow  sit  a 
barrier  to  all  life  and  enjoyment,  even 
there  man  still  succeeds  in  ruling  the 
oleraonts,  and  employing  the  scanty 
supplies  that  the  earth  can  yet  furnish. 
The  low-creeping  moss  and  tiny  sweet 
berries  preserve  his  health,  while  the 
groflaest  food  gives  him  support  and 
warmth ;  the  monster  of  the  seas  gives 
Mm  bones  for  bis  arrowtips  and  timber 
for  his  fragile  boat;'  the  sea-lion  fur- 
nishes oil  for  his  lamp,  and  the  very 
ocean  supplies  him  with  a  house  which 
he  rears  by  the  aid  of  huge  masaes  of 
ice. 

Among  all  the  vassals,  however,  the 
goodly  crowd  of  metals  are  his  most 
useful  servants,  bis  best  frienda.  Buried 
deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
hiding  themselves  in  darkest  corners 
and  remotest  chambers,  they  seemed  to 
have  fled  from  his  all-absorbing  rule. 
As  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  slavery  that 
awaited  them  in  his  service,  they  had 
run  into  tiny  veins,  split  into  thinleaTe% 
scattered  into  minute  gmins,  to  escape 
his  attention ;  here  they  covered  their 
bright  splendor  with  unsightly  clay; 
there  they  mixed  with  worthless  earths, 
ofl^cu  they  allowed  the  merry  waters 
mountain-streams  to  roll  over  them 
Mid  make  them  invisible.    All  in  vain  1 


For  man  seized  upon  the  last  of  the 
fugitives,  whose  bright  faces  he  CJiugbt 
here  and  there  on  the  surface ;  he  fol- 
lowed them  on  lonely  paths  through 
the  mountains ;  he  pursued  them  with 
spade  and  pickaxe  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  he  sank  shaft*  and  filled 
them  with  monstrous  TOachines,  that 
forced  them  to  come  forth  from  their 
hidden  recesses,  and  seized  them  whcr- 
ever  his  knowledge  revealed  to  Mm 
their  retreat.  Then  he  carried  them 
triumphantly  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  beat  and  stamped,  ground  and 
crashed  them,  threw  them  into  furious 
fire,  until  they  yielded  to  his  stem  will, 
and  assumed  the  form  which  it  pleased 
him  to  give  them ;  he  chiUed  them,  and 
hardened  them,  and  at  last  took  them 
into  his  service^  forcing  them  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  to  aid  turn  in  becoming 
truly  the  master  of  all  the  earth.  For 
man  had  dominion  given  him  over  the 
inert  materials  as  well  as  over  the  living 
crojiturcs  of  thejearth.  Hence  the  true 
poetry  of  mechanics,  attractive  in  all  its 
marvellous  doings,  and  more  channing 
in  its  daily  results  than  the  wildest 
dreams  of  creative  fancy,  lict  those 
who  will,  see  nothing  but  masses  of 
clanking  iron  and  huge  incessant  fires, 
nothing  but  tall  chimneys  and  clouds 
of  black  smoke ;  to  the  imaginative, 
even  smoke  and  the  vapor  we  call 
steam  becomes  an  embodied  genie;  who 
raises  man  to  the  clouds  and  at  whose 
feet  the  earth  opens  at  command ;  and 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  spell 
are  led  through  subterranean  ways  to 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  treasures  of 
Nature.  Or,  led  by  the  same  obedient 
slave,  they  find  themselves  in  gardens 
more  enchanting  than  any  Aladdin  ever 
saw — gardens  of  vast  extent  and  varied 
beauty,  covered  with  transparent  crys- 
tal, containing  all  beauteous  things  that 
Nature  produces  or  the  immortal  mind 
of  man  creates,  with  the  flowers  of  all 
zones  and  the  fruits  of  every  land^  with 
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living  marvels  all  around,  and  fountains 
throwing  out  liquid  gems,  with  a  night 
as  dazzling  as  the  days  are  brilliant. 
And  this  is  the  romance  of  reality. 

For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the 
earth  for  some  good  purpose ;  he  is  the 
steward  only,  and,  far  from  indulging 
in  wanton  destruction,  he  makes  his 
vassals  his  faithful  servants,  his  attach- 
ed friends.  Even  the  humblest  of  Na- 
ture's children  becomes  useful,  when  he 
names  it,  and  by  his  heaven-bom  in- 
stinct assigns  it  its  duty.  The  air  has 
to  fill  his  bellows,  and  the  fire  to  work 
like  a  slave  by  night  and  by  day ;  the 
water  must  fertilize  his  gardens,  and 
the  stones  afford  him  dry  paths;  the 
falcon  hunts  for  him,  the  fir-tree  carries 
him  across  the  ocean,  the  very  worm 
serves  him  as  bait,  and  the  lowly  herb 
restores  him  to  health. 

But  of  all  his  servants,  the  metals, 
those  kings  of  the  old  alchemists, 
which  were  so  nealy  related  to  the 
great  heavenly  bodies  that  they  bore 
their  names,  have  ever  been  his  most 
useflil  vassals,  his  best  friends.  As  he 
learnt  to  know  them  and  to  employ 
them,  they  changed  his  whole  manner 
of  life,  and  he  counts  his  own  history 
from  the  age  of  bronze  and  of  iron.  He 
subjected  them,  one  by  one,  to  the 
manifold  evolutions  of  the  great  work- 
shop in  his  brain,  and  gave  to  each  a 
life  of  its  own. 

Thus  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  stubborn 
strength  and  the  enduring  power  of 
iron,  and  called  it  up  from  its  dark 
hiding-places  to  become  his  workman, 
to  subject  the  whole  world  to  him  by 
its  strength,  and  to  embellish  it  by  its 
numberless  uses.  He  summoned  it  to 
check  and  control  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  iron  changed  into  a  supple, 
cunningly-woven  chain  to  fetter  the 
wild  bull ;  it  became  a  bit  and  a  spur 
to  master  the  proud,  prancing  horse,  a 
sharp-pointed  staff  to  strike  even  the 
huge  elephant  with  terror,  a  solid  cage 
to  hold  the  lion,  the  king  of  the  beasts, 
and  a  slender  hook  to  catch  the  fish  in 
his  su])tle  element.  Man  ordered  it  to 
conquer  the  earth  itself,  and  as  plough 
it  drew  cruel  ftirrow  in  its  bosom  to 


bear  abundant  fruit  for  his  support ;  it 
became  an  axe  to  fell  the  loftiest  trees, 
a  saw  to  divide  the  gigantic  trunks; 
and  then  it  assumed  a  thousand  varied 
forms  to  build  him  his  house,  to  hold 
it  together  against  wind  and  weather, 
and  to  protect  it  with  lock  and  latch. 
The  very  Proteus  of  the  metals,  it  took 
a  new  shape,  and  conquered  even  the 
hard  rock,  smoothed  it  and  shaped  it 
into  beauteous  forms,  or  piled  it  up 
higher  and  higher  in  majestic  temples 
and  lofty  cathedrals ;  or  it  took  the  tall- 
est of  pines  on  high  mountain-chains  and 
bound  them  with  clamp  and  clasp  to 
form  a  vessel,  and  held  it  as  anchor  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mighty  deep.  Soon 
there  was  no  work  done  in  kitchen  or 
parlor,  in  workshop  or  laboratory,  in 
which  iron  did  not  show  itself  an  ever- 
ready,  ever-handy  assistant,  yielding 
with  willing  obedience  to  man's  will, 
and  obediently  assuming  every  shape 
he  desired. 

Man  rejoiced  in  the  skilful  laborer, 
and  devised  new  and  harder  tasks ;  he 
lent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  to 
make  new  inventions,  which  iron  had 
to  help  him  in  carrying  out,  and,  ever 
hand  in  hand,  the  master  and  the  serv- 
ant went  onward  on  their  path  of  im- 
provement. The  more  docile  the  metal 
showed  itself,  the -more  rapidly  man's 
progress  made  itself  felt  on  the  earth ; 
and  with  the  labor  he  performed  by  the 
aid  of  iron,  his  own  spiritual  power 
increased  by  degrees.  Whatever  had  • 
appeared  impossible  before,  iron  had  to 
achieve.  Long  had  the  great  streams 
of  the  earth  impeded  the  commerce  of 
men ;  for  they  defied  the  structures  of 
fragile  wood,  and  of  massive  stone, 
when  high  floods  gave  them  unusual 
power,  or  huge  drifting  blocks  of  ice 
made  playthings  of  pier  and  bridge. 
At  last,  here  also  iron  came  to  the  aid 
of  man,  and  once  more  obeying  his 
ingenious  command,  it  stretched  out 
into  long  rods  and  slender  beams, 
chained  them  one  to  the  other,  and  lo 
and  behold !  the  gossamer  chain-bridge 
hung  high  and  safe  above  the  fiirious 
waters,  and  man  could  defy  now,  on  his 
part,  ^e  power  of  the  conquered  ele- 
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ment.  And  when  he  bad  tbiifl  overcome 
the  last  obstacle  that  impeded  bis  Oee 
control  of  space^  he  becaioe  impatient 
of  the  swiftness  of  the  boree  even,  and^ 
bending  bis  mind  to  devise  some  more 
rapid  mdtlc  of  overcoming  wpacc,  be 
baTented  a  new  service  for  bia  trusty 
aarrant    Iron  was  tortured  and  twist^jd 

iw,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  co- 
1  wheels,  huge  levcia,  caldron,  and 
ppcs — and  the  engine  was  ready  to  bring 
with  its  own  amazing  uses  the  power 
of  steam  into  the  service  of  man,  Tbe 
new  servant  became  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  delicate  of  instruments; 
here  moving  machinery  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  there  printing  the  tiniest 
characters  on  silk  and  on  cotton.  It 
carried  man  with  amazing  rapidity  from 
land  to  land,  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent ;  and  as  the  cunning  web  of  the 
spider  holds  the  strongest  of  her  ene- 
mies helpless  in  its  meahes,  so  the  iron 
net  of  railroads  and  steamera  held  the 
very  earth  captive  at  the  will  of  man. 

Even  greater  things,  however,  he 
demanded  of  the  faitbfhl  metal,  which 
be  had  discovered  possessed  a  marvel- 
Ions  gift  api>earing  in  many  ways  not 
inferior  even  to  the  instinct  of  living 
creatures.  You  must  show  me  the  way, 
he  told  the  willing  servant,  across  the 

»ble^  ocean  I  and  iron  changed  into 
needle,  and  as  compass  and  sex* 
iMit  it  became  bis  unfailing  guide  over 
the  broad  ocean  and  around  tke  whole 
globe.  But  when  man  rose  against  man, 
and  fierce  war  raged  tlirongh  the  land, 
even  then  he  l>cthonght  himself  of  his 
faithful  Mend,  and  iron  came  to  bia 
aid,  now  as  a  sharp  sword  and  now  as 
a  gun  or  a  cannon.  Thus,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  usetnl 
metal  is  by  his  aide,  ready  to  do  bis 
bidding,  to  assume  any  shape,  and  to 
serve  him  in  small  matters  and  in  great- 
eat.  In  like  manner  man  baa  taken 
them  all)  from  the  precious  gold  to  the 
worthless  lead,  and  made  them  his  ser- 
vants. But  there  is  one  among  them, 
more  highly  gifted  than  all  the  others, 
of  fairest  form,  of  strangc?st  shape,  and 
of  rarest  iJsefVilni?ss. 

This  Is  the  metal   which  takes   its 
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name  from  the  winged  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  is  known  among  us  as  mer- 
cury, though  its  bright  face  and  won- 
drous quickness  make  it  perhaps  more 
generally  familiar  as  quicksilver.  These 
features  were  so  striking  and  so  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  ever-changing 
metal,  that  already  the  ancients  bestow- 
ed upon  it  like  admiring  names.  To 
the  Greeks  it  was  liquid  silver ;  to  the 
Romans,  with  a  poetry  rare  among  the 
stem,  matter-of-fact  people  even,  living 
silver ;  the  latter  name,  however,  seems 
in  classic  writers  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  pure  mercury  found  in  its  bril- 
liant be^iuty,  whilst  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  metal  when  artificially 
produced.  For  the  ancients  were  already 
fully  acquainted  with  the  **  Changeful 
Damsel "  among  the  stem  metals,  as  an 
old  alchemist  quaintly  called  it  on 
account  of  its  slippery,  coquettish  na- 
ture, now  alluring  by  its  lovely  beauty, 
now  deriding  by  its  swift  escape. 
Among  its  many  forms,  which  it  as* 
sumes,  is  one  called  cinnabar,  of  a  re- 
splendent red,  which  was  well  known 
more  than  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  found  abundantly  in  Spain, 
where,  by  one  of  those  strange  combina- 
tions produced  by  the  universal  rule  of 
the  Bo  man,  Athenian  philosophers  act- 
ed as  officials  in  imperial  mines.  That 
able  but  disorderly  writer,  Vitruvius, 
confounds  this  cinnabar — on  account 
of  its  red  color,  in  all  probability — with 
the  more  familiar  minium,  an  entirely 
different  product,  used  to  mark  certain 
passages  in  manuscxipts  and  almanacs, 
and  thus  become  the  ancestor  of  our 
miniature.  He  states,  however,  cx>rrect- 
ly  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  the  eye  €>f  the  aston- 
ished miner ;  for  be  says,  "  Wlaeu  they 
dig  minium,  and  iron  tools  wound  the 
rock,  big  drops  of  living  silver  flow 
from  the  place.'*  Pliny,  in  his  more 
prosy  manner^  simply  states  tliat  thero^ 
in  the  mines  of  Spain — there  is  **  a  rock 
which  continually  sweats  mercury,  and 
which  the  Greeks  call  cinnabar ;  "  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  curious  metal  in  Homa% 
mines  and  our  quicksilver.    The  que»- 
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tion  has,  however,  been  raised  more 
than  once,  because  of  its  being  so  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  minium,  and  even 
called  by  that  name.  Pliny  himself 
desi^ates  it  thus  wrongly  in  his  inter- 
esting description  of  the  locality,  from 
which,  in  his  day,  the  most  valuable 
cinnabar  was  sent  to  the  capital 
"  Rome,"  he  says,  "  obtains  its  minium 
almost  exclusively  frt)m  Spain.  The 
most  famous  comes  from  the  region  of 
Sisapo  in  Boetica.  The  mines  belong  to 
the  Roman  republic,  and  no  other  prop- 
erty is  so  jealously  guarded  as  this. 
The  cinnabar  is  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  stamped  as 
brute  ore  and  sent  to  Rome,  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  In  Rome  it  is 
washed  and  prepared,  and  a  special  law 
fixes  the  maximum  price,  at  which  it 
may  be  sold  by  the  merchants."  Now 
Pliny's  Boetica  is  the  Andalusia  of  our 
day,  with  a  part  of  Granada ;  and  in 
this  same  district  are  still  the  famous 
mines  of  Almaden,  the  one  great  sup- 
port of  the  Spanish  crown,  without 
which  Spain  would  have  long  since 
been  utterly  bankrupt. 

The  subject  was  one  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  the  Romans,  for  cinnabar 
was  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
painting.  Its  bright  red  adorned  the 
statues  of  the  gods  as  they  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  wards 
of  the  capital ;  and  even  the  great  gen- 
erals, who  entered  the  city  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circuijistance  of  a  full  tri- 
umph, did  not  disdain  its  use.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  recognized  its  use  even 
in  some  paintings  of  disentombed  Pom- 
peii, and  probably  it  served  still  higher 
purposes  in  the  mysteries  of  unholy 
worship.  Mercury,  as  such,  was  also 
well  known  already  as  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  gilding,  although  the  mod- 
em art  of  using  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
amalgam  was  not  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients. They  contented  themselves  with 
putting  the  mercury  in  a  layer  on  ves- 
sels and  ornaments  of  silver  and  copper, 
and  then  pressing  thick  plates  of  gold 
upon  it,  cementing  the  whole  together. 
Whilst  our  gilding,  therefore,  wears 
off  even  by  mere  daily  use,  and  when 


not  exposed  to  the  baneful  effects  of 
wind  and  weather,  we  are  told  by  the 
great  art-critic,  Winkelmann,  that  an- 
tique gildings  look  now  as  fresh  and  as 
beautifrd  as  if  they  had  just  come  frt>m 
the  hands  of  the  gilder.  Hence  they 
had  also  learned  already  to  bum  their 
magnificent  dresses,  embroidered  heavi- 
ly with  pure  gold,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
quicksilver,  to  rescue  the  gold  from  the 
ashes. 

How  far  it  was  used,  even  then,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  we  can  hardly  de- 
cide; for  while  some  authors  mention 
it  as  an  element  in  certain  salves  which 
were  oddly  enough  employed  at  festive 
meals,  Pliny  represents  it  correctly  as  a 
poison,  and  objects  to  its  use  in  medi- 
cine, even  for  external  application,  as 
fraught  with  too  much  danger.  The 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  these  authom, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  the  mys- 
terious metal,  is  often  amusing :  Pliny 
thinks  it  so  poisonous  t^t  no  vessel 
can  hold  it,  aware  as  he  was,  probably, 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  metal  vessels, 
because  it  would  at  once  form  an  amal- 
gam with  the  metal;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dioscorides  states  that  it 
was  generally  stored  up  in  glass  vessels, 
but  that  he  has  seen  it  also  in  boxes  of 
lead,  tin,  and  silver,  which  is  simply 
impossible.  Its  fluidity,  however,  seems 
to  have  puzzled  the  ancients  sorely; 
and  the  amazement  of  Yitnivius  is 
comic  in  the  extreme,  when  he  describes 
how  a  stone,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds,  put  on  a  vessel  filled  with  liv- 
ing silver,  floated  on  it,  without  making 
an  impression  on  the  surface !  This, 
also,  is  of  course  erroneous,  for  the 
stone  does  make  an  indentation,  more 
or  less  deep  according  to  its  specific 
gravity,  as  mercury  is  only  about  thir- 
teen times  heavier  than  water;  but  it 
is  curious  that  the  same  experiment, 
which  so  astonished  the  learned  Roman, 
is  in  our  day  repeated  daily  for  the 
visitors  of  the  mines  of  Idria,  where 
huge  stones  are  placed  in  the  enormous 
iron  kettles  filled  with  newly-obtained 
mercury.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  cinnabar,  highly  valued 
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oetly  mAttifial  was  bj  the  men 
iSse  days;  but  tlieru  Ia  only  one 
luu  found  tJ3  wliat  is  called  making 
Liry  aolid  by  the  aid  of  eulphiir, 
that  occurs  unlortunately  in  the 
I  of  the  false  Democritus. 
is  secret,  like  many  others  con- 
d  with  our  strange  metal,  wa3 
fu  only  to  the  great  race  who  kept 
,e  valuable  knowledge  of  the  world 
ae  days  of  uuivcwal  war,  and 
[gh  the  well-named  Dark  Ages — 
AJttbs,  who  also  were  well  ac- 
ited  with  the  deadliest  form  that 
iry  ever  asiumes^  the  ao-called  cor- 
i  sablimate,  and  described  it  as  a 
at  and  acrid  poison, 
a  alchemista,  those  noble  searchers 
truth,  who  paved  with  their  errors 
litter  disappointments  the  ros'Is  on 
ti  Modem  Chemistry  stej>3  safely  to 
jrreat  goal  of  Truth,  surrounded 
Uj  with  a  poetic  crown  of  glory. 
eir  labors  to  wring  from  Nature 
lecret  of  the  philosopher'a  stone^ 
^f  changing  all  viler  metals  into 
gold  ;  in  their  efforts  to  realize  the 
jnce  of  an  elixir  nf  lift' ;  in  ail  their 
pui^uit%  which  blend  the  sublime 
the  ridiculous  as  no  other  work 
lan  has  ever  done,  and  contain, 
much  that  is  absurd,  numerous 
of  touching  self-dexiial  and  unsur- 
d  perseverance — in  all  of  these, 
iry  was  the  one  great  master 
g  metals,  without  whose  aid  noth- 
jould  l^  obtained.  How  these 
ignorant^  but  earnest  ancl  devot- 
orkei's  wornliipiied  the  mysterious 
,  and  trird,  l»y  nil  the  means 
n  t^>  their  budding  science,  to 
it  into  their  service  I  Its  changc- 
\  was  their  despair.  Nut  in  vain 
named  it  mercury,  when  they 
the  sympathetic  relation 
lley  fancied  to  exist  between  the 
HO  wn  metals  and  the  seven  plan- 
ilst  gold  remained  to  them  the 
the  bright  sun,  and  silver  the 
lltative  of  the  pale  moon,  quick- 
t>rc  the  likeness  of  the  messenger 
[>ds  with  his  winged  foot  and 
nind.  So  they  fasted  and  pray- 
chastised    tliemaelv^   into  a 


proper  frame  of  mind,  to  becoro*  mas- 
ters of  the  volatile  servant ;  and  then, 
with  exalted  hopes  and  a  glance  to  the 
Master  of  all  things,  they  heated  and 
cooled,  digested  and  distilled,  analyzed 
and  amalgamated  the  unlucky  metal,  in 
order  to  find  the  animated  mercury,  as 
they  called  the  future  substance,  which 
was  to  make  the  philoeopher'd  stone, 
and  the  more  mystic  philosopher's 
mercury,  from  which  the>  expected  still 
greater  but  unknown  woinlcrs.  They 
believed  even  in  predestination  as  re- 
quired for  the  happy  issue  of  their 
work.  Alas  I  they  were  predesstined 
only  to  work  out  all  the  errons  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  their  successors  in  ages  long  to 
come.  Their  success  was  limited  to 
chasing  the  metal  from  one  shape  to 
the  other;  now  changing  from  living 
silver  into  the  red  lion,  then  into  cin- 
nabar, the  dragon's  blood,  and  back  to 
the  milk  of  the  black  cow.  Even  Geber, 
the  ac^knowletlged  master  of  many  a 
science,  became,  as  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  cm  chemistry  ever 
written,  a  byword  among  men.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  how,  on  account  of  his 
micouth  language  in  this  work,  his 
name  baa  been  transmuted  into  Gibber- 
ish for  the  use  of  indignant  English 
tongues.  To  him  mercury  was  the  dear- 
est among  the  rare  and  aristocratic  sub- 
stances with  which  he  loved  to  deal, 
and,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic^  one  of 
bis  three  elemental  chemicals,  of  which 
all  metals  on  earth  were  made.  He 
dwelt  with  intense  pleasure  upon  the 
fact  that  even  gold,  the  sovereign  of 
them  all,  with  its  superior  weight,  its 
passing  beauty,  an<l  its  triumph  over 
iire,  was  diasolved  by  mercury,  and 
swallowed  up  by  its  bright  globules  as 
easily  as  sugar  in  water. 

The  alchemiats  failed  in  their  end, 
but  they  have  taught  us  much  about 
quicksilver.  For  wc  would  err  sadly,  if 
we  were  to  look  upon  them  as  lost  in 
error  altogether.  If  Wisdom  in  their 
days  wore  the  foorseap,  there  were  wise 
things  said  and  done  even  in  her  wild- 
est vagarie%;  her  secretary,  as  ho  has 
been  called,  Common  Sense,  made  notes 
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of  the  good,  and  all  was  put  down  in  a 
kind  of  short-hand,  strange  and  odd  to 
our  ear,  but  intelligible  to  the  initiated 
The  vocabulary  was  made  awful  and 
hideous  on  purpose,  to  keep  oflf  the 
profane ;  but  fair  Science  came  out  at 
last  unscathed,  for  Truth  cannot  be 
destroyed  nor  concealed;  and  thus  it 
appeared,  that  philosophy,  like  the 
toad,  ugly  and  venomous  at  first  sight, 
bore  "  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head."  It 
was  not  for  such  triumphs,  it  is  true, 
that  the  great  Dominican,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  was  enrolled  among  the  saints 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
among  men  of  science,  whether  this 
canonized  alchemist  achieved  any 
greater  triumph  on  earth  than  his  dis- 
covery of  the  word  amalgam,  and  its 
meaning.  Now  we  all  know  that  mer- 
cury bears  such  marvellously  strong 
aflSnity  to  certain  metals  like  tin,  lead, 
and  silver;  that  it  opens  them  up,  so 
to  say,  and  forms  with  them  a  homo- 
geneous liquid  or  paste;  but  Aquinas 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  and  state  this 
fact  in  a  manner  which  made  it  useful 
to  science,  and  to  call  the  compound, 
that  resulted  from  the  mixture,  by  the 
name  which  it  still  bears. 

Quicksilver  is  not  a  common  metal, 
but  found  only  in  a  few  portions  of  our 
globe,  and  then  in  various  forms.  Here, 
it  surprises  the  miner  by  suddenly  leap- 
ing forth  in  bright,  silvery  globules, 
and  running  fast  to  hide  in  dark  cor- 
ners, now  scattering  into  almost  invisi- 
ble atoms,  now  running  together  and 
forming  large,  lustrous  balls.  Then,  it 
appears  as  cinnabar  in  fibrous  or  ill- 
shapen  masses,  sometimes  crystallized 
and  sometimes  hid  under  a  dark,  un- 
seemly covering,  but  occasionally  shin- 
ing forth  in  brilliant  red,  with  the 
splendor  of  the  diamond.  Then  again 
it  conceals  itself  carefully  under  the 
form  of  some  other  metal,  as  native 
amalgam,  or,  in  rare  cases,  is  found  as 
ready-made  medicine  in  the  form  of 
calomel. 

China  and  Japan  produce  some  quick- 
silver, for  they  send  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  best  cinnabar,  which 
there  appears ;  but  to  this  day  little  is 


known  about  these  mines  and  some 
others  in  Thibet.  The  so-called  virgin 
cinnabar,  which  is  mainly  imported 
fh)m  Asia,  is  made  from  the  rare  speci- 
mens of  native  cinnabar  found  there 
and  ground  fine ;  it  is  by  far  the  most 
superb  in  color,  and  the  most  highly 
prized  by  artists  and  manufacturers; 
the  larger  portion  is  probably  made 
artificially  in  China  as  in  Europe,  and 
for  that  purpose  large  quantities  of 
mercury  are  actually  carried  back  to 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

Mercury  is  found  in  the  Venetian 
Alps,  where  new  mines  have  .  quite 
recently  been  opened  with  a  promise 
of  great  gain ;  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
and  a  few  other  localities,  which  have, 
however,  been  abandoned  of  late  on 
account  of  their  small  yield,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  small 
mine.  There  is  a  curious  theory  about 
this  decline  of  formerly  productive 
mines  entertained  by  older  authors. 
They  state  that  mobile  quicksilver  can- 
not rest,  even  when  rockbound,  but 
ceaselessly  works  its  way  upward,  and 
from  great  depths  penetrates,  by  the 
process  of  sublimation,  into  the  veins 
and  crevices  of  overlying  formations. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  in  almost  all  the  formerly  rich 
mines,  mercury  was  actually  found  close 
to  the  surface,  often  immediately  under 
the  turf;  whilst  no  ore  has  of  late  been 
discovered  at  a  lower  depth. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  only  four 
important  points  on  our  globe  where 
mercury  is  mined  to  advantage :  in 
Peru,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these,  the  smallest  produc- 
tion is  that  of  HuancaveUca,  in  Peru, 
where  cinnabar  appears  impregnated  in 
layers  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  It  is 
curious  how  the  vanity  of  man  here,  as 
in  Spain,  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  precious  metal.  For  as  the  great 
Triumphator  Camillus  painted  himself 
red  with  minium,  so  the  Indians  of 
Peru  used  to  adorn  themselves  on  fes- 
tive occasions  with  the  same  color, 
obtained  from  the  same  metal.  The 
first  regular  mining  dates  only  back  as 
far  as  the  year  15G6,  when  the  Spanish 
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GoTemment  caused  the  proyince  to  be 
examined^  and  mercury  was  found  in 
numerous  places*  When  Peru  became 
iudependent,  the  mine  of  Huaucavclica 
became^  of  coutsp^  national  prc^perij^ 
I  ••■nd  was  farmed  ont  bj  the  Government. 
It  is  tlio  lugbet*t  mine  on  earth,  being 
fifteen  hundred  fe*)t  above  the  Peiik  of 
Teneriffe ;  but  it  produced  a  rich  har- 
vest, until  the  madness  of  an  official 
arly  destroyed  it  forever.  The  de- 
elopmcnt  of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
republic,  and  the  wasteful  manneJ  of 
using  mercury  in  them,  had  led  to  an 
Incix^ascd  demand  for  the  metaU  This 
induced  an  unlucky  superintendent^ 
goaded  on  by  his  superiors,  and  anxious 
to  distinguinh  himself,  perhaps  also  to 
ftdd  to  his  riches,  to  order  the  uuissive 
pillars  of  valuable  ore  to  be  pulled 
down^  which  had  been  left  standing  in 
arder  to  support  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  upper  surface.  The  haste  to  be 
rich  bad  its  unvarying  effect :  the  rock 
came  down,  the  miuea  were  destroyed, 
and  owner  and  agent  alike  were  severe- 
ly punished  for  their  insane  cupidity. 

^Fa^  away  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
the  centre  of  the  Julian  Alps,  there  lies 
K  vaUey  of  wondrous  beauty;  huge 
mils  of  bare  rock  rise  to  vast  height 
all  around,  and  shut  off  the  secluded 
plain  below  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  upper  parta  of  the  mountains  are 
again  crowned  with  grand  old  pine- 
forests;  below  the  rocks^  spreads  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  green  meadows  and 
magnificent  woods,  while  here  and  there 

»tall  inA«*fics  of  rock  jut  out  into  the  val- 
ley, kxiking  defiantly  down  upon  the 
peaceful  scene  below,  and  crowned  with 
chapel  and  churck  A  poor  peasant — 
80  goes  tlie  legend — once  came  hero  to 
select  some  timber  for  the  woodeoware 
he  was  mrtking,  and  placed  a  few  tubs 
into  a  well  to  be  seasoned  over  night. 
What  wns  his  surprise,  when  he  poured 
the  wat<>r  off  next  morning,  to  find  at 
the  bottom  a  glittering  mass  of  sUvery 
metal  t  Soon  skilful  miners  and  cun- 
ning goldsmiths  came  from  Italy,  and 
the  place  beciirae  known;  but  only  to 
be  made  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed,     Kow  the  Venetians  would  fall 


with  an  armed  force  upon  the  German 
niincrs,  and  now  the  great  Maximilian 
would  send  troops  to  drive  out  and 
destroy  the  covetous  invaders.  For 
centuries  the  mines  have  produced  most 
abuudaDtly,  but  of  late  they  have  be- 
come less  profitable,  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  always  wanting  money,  is 
anxious  to  sell  them.  The  ore  is  hero 
roasted  in  extensive  works,  and  the 
smoke,  which  contains  the  volatUo 
metal,  is  carried  into  enormous  iron 
retorts.  The  cast-iron  pipe^  are  forty 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  resting  ouly  upon  a  few 
slight  supports.  As  the  constant  smoke 
keeps  theui  too  warm  for  condensation, 
ft  little  aqueduct,  following  above, 
trickles  continually  cooling  showers 
upon  them;  once  a-year  only  the  fires 
are  allowed  to  go  out,  to  clean  and 
repair  the  whole  apparatus.  The  soot 
in  the  cylinders,  a  loose,  black,  fatty 
substance,  contains  the  mercury  in 
countless  tiny  globules,  some  of  which 
run  out  in  beautiful  «Ivcry  wliiteness ; 
others  have  to  be  whipped  from  thdr 
unsightly  retreat;  the  soot  is  beaten 
with  small  brooms,  and  soon  the  silver 
snakes  are  seen  to  glide  out  of  the  dark 
mass,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  in  all 
directions.  Then  the  glittering  massi  id 
gathered  in  sheepskins,  tanned  with 
alum,  or  in  cast-iron  bottles  of  enor- 
mous sixe,  to  be  sent  all  over  the  world. 
Sad,  however,  is  tlie  penalty  which 
the  vicious  metal  exacts  from  those 
w^ho  thus  force  it  to  the  light  of  day. 
Quicksilver  evaporates  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  which  we  maintain  in 
our  houses,  and  its  vapors  are  poison- 
ous. Hence  all  miners  pay  with  their 
health ;  they  become  feeble  and  nerv- 
ous, their  whole  system  becomes  de- 
ranged, perpetual  trembling  seizes  their 
limbs,  and  they  die  at  an  early  age. 
When  mercury  escapes  by  chance,  it 
murders  like  an  assassin  in  the  dark. 
Thus  it  happened  in  a  vessel,  which  in 
1820  came  to  the  Spanish  coast  with 
some  mercury  in  its  hold.  By  an  acci- 
tlent  the  quicksilver  ran  out  of  a  few 
rotten  bags,  and  found  its  way  into  the 
hold ;  soon  every  piece  of  metal  iq  the 
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ship  was  covered  with  a  mercurial  coat- 
ing, and  every  man  on  board  was  sali- 
vated violently,  and  sick  unto  death. 
The  same  tragedy  occurred  in  Idria  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  the  year  1803  foul 
air  set  the  mines  on  fire,  and  the  mer- 
curial vapors  developed  on  that  occa- 
sion poisoned  thirteen  hundred  work- 
men, the  larger  part  of  whom  never 
recovered.  The  water,  by  which  the 
fire  had  been  quenched,  was  pumped 
into  the  river  Idria,  and  was  still  so 
laden  with  deadly  fumes,  that  all  the 
fish  were  killed,  except  the  eels,  who, 
being  proverbially  used  to  being  roast- 
ed alive,  defied  even  the  poisonous 
metal. 

On  a  similar  occasion,  in  Spain,  a 
pious  Franciscan  monk  seized  a  cruci- 
fix, and,  bidding  the  frightened  work- 
men to  follow  him  into  the  burning 
mine,  went  in  to  put  out  the  fire: 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  devoted  men 
were  ever  seen  again.  This  occurred  in 
the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  which 
lie  amid  the  Black  Mountains  of  La 
Mancha,  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  Cer- 
vantes as  the  scene  of  the  inimitable 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  It  haia  its 
name — the  mine — from  its  first  masters, 
the  Arabs,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
fell  heirs  to  the  Roman  State  property, 
and  worked  it  with  brilliant  success. 
One  of  their  Caliphs  had  in  his  gardens 
at  Cordova  a  gigantic  shell  of  porphyry, 
filled  with  glittering  quicksilver,  which 
was  evermore  fiowing  out  and  in.  It 
stood  in  a  pavilion,  the  sides  of  which 
were  lined  with  ebony  and  ivory  of 
such  exquisite  polish,  that,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  them,  their 
splendor  dazzled  and  blinded  the  eye. 
But  when  great  guests  were  to  be  shown 
the  marvels  of  the  palace,  an  Arabic 
manuscript  says,  the  Caliph  ordered  all 
the  doors  around  to  be  opened;  the 
full  sunlight  then  shone  upon  the  ever- 
flowing  mass  of  silver,  and  the  reflection 
fell  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder  like  liv- 
ing flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  pavil- 
ion seemed  to  toss  like  a  vessel  on  the 
stormy  waves. 

The  indolent  Spaniards  have  rarely 
attempted  to  work  their  magnificent 


mines  themselves,  but  &rmed  them  out 
to  bankers  and  companies,  mostly  of 
foreign  race.  Among  these  was  the 
great  house  of  Fugger,  those  grandest 
of  merchant-princes  in  the  small  town  of 
Augsburg,  one  of  whom  could  haughtily 
warm  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  by  a  fire 
made  of  his  own  obligations  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  to  the  great  banker! 
They  held  the  mines  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  brought  large  num- 
bers of  German  workmen  there,  whose 
industry  and  skill  soon  raised  the  pro- 
duction immensely.  In  1835  they  were 
pawned,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Roths- 
childs ;  but  at  present  they  are  worked 
with  great  energy  and  by  means  of  the 
best  scientific  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  which  derives  by  fer  the 
largest  portion  of  its  income  from  this 
locality.  The  town  itself,  with  its  clean, 
straight  streets,  and  tidy,  well-kept 
houses,  presents  a  very  different  aspect 
from  the  other  miserable  villages  of  La 
Mancha,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
though  sterile  and  stem  like  that  of 
most  mining  districts,  is  not  devoid  of 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  and  extend- 
ed views.  Even  the  entrance  to  the 
mines  difiers  altogether  from  that  of 
similar  works  elsewhere.  From  the 
level  valley  a  long  tunnel-like  shaft 
leads  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mine ;  it 
is  built  of  massive  hewn  rock,  wide 
enough  for  carts  with  two  horses 
abreast,  and  has  granite  sidewalks ;  at 
the  end  you  come  to  steps  and  stairs, 
which  lead  to  the  lower  parts,  where 
you  find  yourself  immediately  beneath 
the  town  of  Almaden.  The  working 
was  formerly  done  by  criminals  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  for  life.  From 
their  prison,  which  still  stands  there,  a 
relic  of  forma:  barbarism,  they  were 
led  in  the  morning  by  a  subterranean 
passage  to  the  mines,  and  back  again 
at  night.  Thus  they  literally  never  saw 
the  light  of  day ;  after  a  few  years  their 
health  failed,  the  poisonous  vapors 
nestled  in  their  system,  and  they  died, 
hailing  the  King  of  Terrors  as  a  wel- 
come friend.  This  cruelty  drove  them 
at  last  to  despair :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  they  set  the  wood- 
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work,  which  then  lined  the  mines 
Ui  rough  out,  on  firCi  and  thus  made 
tbem  inaccessible  for  years.  Kow,  none 
Imt  skilled  laborers  are  employed,  \vho 
work  only  six  hours  a-ilay^  and  are  well 
paid.  Yet  they  aleo  soon  succumb,  for 
the  dr  is  so  deadly  that  no  animals 
live  down  then?,  not  even  spiders ;  and 
the  rata,  who  alone  were  able  to  resist 
the  vapors,  have  disappeared  since  the 
last  fire. 

The  flcene  below  is  beautifuL  Where 
the  work  is  going  on,  vast  masses  of 
cinnabar,  dark-red  and  sparkling  with 

^unearthly  splendor,  hang  on  the  walls ; 
sre  and  there  crystals  of  marvellous 
aaty  shine  from  between  the  dark 
cks,  and  in  many  places  cavities  and 
crevices  axe  filled  with  the  pure  metal ; 
BO  that,  under  the  miner's  tool,  as  the 
rock  breaks  asunder,  silvery  drops  as 
largo  as  a  pigeon's  egg  suddenly  roll 
forth,  and,  leaping  on  the  ground,  fall 
into  a  shower  of  resplendent  beauty. 
The  orL^  is  subsequently   distilled  by 

^means  of  enormous  fires,  for  which 
Todigal  Nature  furaishes  bountifully 
the  material ;  for  all  tlie  mouniidna 
simund,  for  milea  and  miles,  are  covered 
with  acistufl,an  evergreen  shrub,  which, 
at  the  proper  season,  coYcre  the  country 
with  a  carpet  of  white,  and  whose  resi- 

^oaus  branches  bum  with  a  heat  equal 
^  that  of  the  best  coal. 
The  richest  of  all  regions,  however,  is 
the  youngest— California.  Here,  where 
Kature  seems  to  have  scattered  with 
anlimittfd  liberality  her  greatest  trcas- 
ores  broadcast  over  the  lantl,  vast  stores 
of  mercury  arn  found,  the  most  import* 
ant,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral    pwducts    of    this    wonderful 

^country.  To  the  four  mines,  which 
already  produced  more  quicksilver  than 
all  other  countries  together,  there  have 
quite  recently  been  added  two  new 
ones,  in  Chapman  Valley  and  Pope 
Valley,  which  give  promise  of  a  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  California, 
and  have  completely  changed  the  com* 
merce  of  the  world.  Formerly,  mercury 
was  exported  from  Europe ;  now, 
America  is  not  only  independent,  bnt 
actaally    sends    it    back    to    the    Old 


World,  and  enables  men  there,  as  well 
as  in  Peru,  to  work  even  the  poorci*t  of 
silver  ores*  Thus  silver,  wliich  had  re- 
midned  behind  gold,  since  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  Cahfornia,  Australia,  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  can  now  be  obtiiiucd 
again  in  l^u'ger  quantities,  and,  thanks 
to  the  new  supplies  from  the  Pacific,  the 
balance  is  likely  to  be  restored. 

If  we  ask^  finally,  what  use  man  makes 
of  the  wonderful  metal,  so  beautifhl  in 
appearance,  so  deadly  in  its  elfects,  and 
60  highly  valued  for  its  services,  we  find 
it  nowhere  employed  for  itself,  like  tlic 
more  precious  metals,  but  an  invaluable 
aid  to  man  in  various  ways.  Its  very 
dangers  are  converted  into  healing  pow* 
era,  and,  as  calomel,  it  is  used  with  sur- 
passing etTect,  either  directly,  mixed  as 
in  bitter  irony  with  tender  roselcavcs, 
or  in  numerous  combinations  with  other 
substances.  As  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
enters  into  countless  salves  of  more 
doubtful  usefulness ;  and  as  mercury 
itself,  it  is  infused  into  anatomical  pre- 
parations, to  preserve  them  for  purposes 
of  study.  No  chemical  laboratory  can, 
of  course,  dispense  with  its  valuable 
services,  were  it  only  in  the  form  of  a 
bath,  to  catch  gases,  Tlie  manufacturer 
employs  it  largely  for  dyeing  and  simikr 
purposes^  and  the  man  of  science  Icams 
to  value  it  as  a  friend  above  all  others 
in  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  Ho 
wanted  to  measure  that  imptmderablo 
and  yet  universally  present  substance, 
heat ;  and  quicksilver  willingly  helped 
him,  Ijccause  of  its  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility, and  the  readiness  of  expansion 
which  it  alone  could  show,  as  the  only 
fluid-metal  on  earth.  Man  wanted  to 
weigh  the  very  air  he  breathes,  and 
quicksilver  again  offered  to  do  it,  as  no 
other  fluid  is  so  heavy,  and  a  column 
of  twenty-eight  inches  of  mercury  suf- 
fices to  show  what  w^ater  could  have 
done  only  in  a  tube  of  thirty*two  feet. 
By  the  aid  of  thei;e  instnimenta,  man 
can  now  measure  the  wai-mth  of  Ids 
room  as  well  as  that  of  whole  zones ; 
he  can  adapt  the  temperature  of  Ids 
bath  to  his  wants,  and  of  vast  buildings 
to  purposes  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
The  mercury  aids  him  in  inciisuriug  the 
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height  of  mountains,  and  warns  him  of 
approaching  storms ;  it  counsels  him  in 
his  work  in  the  fields,  and  on  his  voy- 
ages over  the  oceans;  it  aids  the  en- 
gineer in  his  levelling,  and  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  subtlest  researches. 

In  other  cases  it  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phur to  make  artificial  cinnabar,  and 
immense  quantities  of  mercury  are  an- 
nually consumed  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  ground  to  extreme  fineness,  and  then 
comes  into  the  market  as  vermilion, 
which  is  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  a 
pigment  for  the  purity  and  permanency 
of  its  tint.  But  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  all  the  mercury  found  on  our 
globe  is  sent  by  man  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  force  cannot 
bring  forth  from  their  hidden  recesses, 
and  which  now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
alluring  powers  of  quicksilver,  are 
tempted  to  the  light  by  its  gentle  per- 
suasive power.  For  it  possesses  a  truly 
wondrous  power  to  compel  gold  and 
silver  to  leave  their  natural  form,  and 
to  combine  with  itself;  and  hence  the 
poorest  ores,  which  by  no  process  of 
beating  and  heating  can  be  made  to 
surrender  the  treasures  they  hold,  are 
covered  with  mercury,  and  behold,  the 
insidious  friend  winds  its  way  into 
every  cliink  and  crevice,  and  licks  up 
the  precious  metal  wherever  it  can  be 


found.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  exposed 
to  a  fierce  heat,  the  volatile  mercury  is 
forced  to  surrender  its  prey ;  it  rises  in 
vapor  and  smoke,  and  leaves  the  glit- 
tering gold  and  silver  in  almost  perfect 
purity  behind.  The  same  process  of 
amalgamation  leads  to  gilding,  for  here 
also  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  is 
put  on  silver,  copper,  or  "brass,  and  the 
metal  is  then  heated ;  the  mercury  again 
escapes,  and  the  gold  remains  firmly 
fastened  to  the  inferior  metal,  which  is 
said  to  be  "fire-gilt."  The  process  is 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  injurious 
vapors  which  it  devolves,  and  largely 
superseded  by  the  galvanic  method, 
which  is  safer  and  cheaper;  but  the 
gilding  wears  off  sooner.  Not  less  beau- 
tiful is  the  method  by  which  mercury 
serves  to  make  mirrors.  Tinfoil  is 
spread  on  a  hot  slate-plate,  the  quick- 
silver poured  on  it,  and  then  the  plate 
of  glass  pressed  carefully  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  merciuTr,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
particles  of  dust  which  always  settle 
there.  The  glass  is  then  heavily  weight- 
ed, the  quicksilver  runs  off  in  glittering 
rills,  and  the  mirror  is  perfect.  But 
here  also  the  danger  has  driven  man's 
ingenuity  to  rid  himself  of  the  beautiful 
vassal,  with  the  fair  face  and  the  fatal 
poison  behind  it,  and  nowadays  mir- 
rors are  simply  silvered. 


A  MORNING  AlVIONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  CONTRIBUTOR. 


So  common  to  advanced  age  is  the 
desire  to  revisit  places  familiar  in  youth, 
that  it  seemed  to  me,  on  returning  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  very  many 
years,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  an  early  pilgrimage  to 
the  site  of  my  old  school  at  Greenwich. 
I  say  the  site,  because  the  old  school 
itself  has  totally  disappeared,  swept 
away  by  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  "march  of  public  improvement," 
which  often  means,  in  reality,  the  im- 
provement of  private  estates.    In  place 


of  the  large  and  antique  red-brick  man- 
sion, with  its  gloomy  court-yard,  whose 
high  walls  none  but  the  boldest  of  boy- 
ish adventurers  could  surmount  on  the 
sly,  I  found  a  straight  road  leading  to  a 
row  of  inexpressive  houses,  neat  and 
useful  without  doubt,  but  houses  that 
suggest  nothing  save  uniform  medioc- 
rity in  the  future,  while  crushing  out 
all  sentiment  of  the  past.  And  yet,  per- 
haps this  change  in  the  main  frontage 
was  not  entirely  distasteftil ;  for,  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
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somctLinj^  prison -Iikt^  iu  its  aspect,  and 
ia  its  olUen-time  associatioutt.  It  was 
not,  then,  so  much  the  disappearance 
of  iichool-roora  and  dormitorv  that  dis- 
turbed me,  in  my  search  after  souvenira; 
|hat  I  chiefly  misKjd  was  the  play* 
ouud^  Bricks  and  mortar,  in  the  form 
r  a  trim  crescent,  were  a  poor  suhatitutc 
for  Hk^  Ciimpusillartius  of  boyhood,  with 
its  centre  devoted  to  cricket^  iU  one 
flagged  corner  to  fives,  and  its  other 
cornL*r9  sometimes  to  an  improyised 
fight  eje  the  real  battle  of  lifu  hud 
begun.  Where  were  the  walnut-tree 
each,  and  the  sycamore  bench,  and  the 
iuarc  arbor,  and  the  round  arbor,  and 
Be  few  roods  of  land  grasB-groi^Tx  and 
dignified  by  title  among  U5  as  "  the 
lid  I "  Well,  well,  it's  an  old  story, 
has  been  often  told ;  I  shall  not 
IweU  upon  it.  Let  me  add  only,  that  I 
stmlled  away  to  the  adjoining  Park, 
endc'ivoring  to  see  the  justice  of  that 
law  ol'  **  progress  "  under  which  familiar 
landmarks  are  removed— but  failing,  I 
must  own,  in  the  endeavor,  Hor  did 
the  Park  itself  seem  to  wear  the  look  of 
old  days.  Ei^entially  the  same  in  out- 
line and  feature,  in  its  broken  ground 
l§nd  fine  vistas  of  foliage,  I  thought  I 
more  gravelJed  walks  and  iron 
benches  than  of  yore,  fewer  of  Nelscm's 
veterans  strolling  about  or  lolling  be- 
neath the  shade.  The  solitary  old  tree- 
stump  on  thii  crown  of  One-Tree  Hill — 
whence  its  name — was  supplanted  by 
three  flourishing  young  successors.  The 
?ery  deer  had  become  as  tame  as  calves. 
On  the  whole,  my  excursion  was  a 
failure ;  and  I  waa  ou  the  point  of  ro- 
taming  to  town  in  disgust,  when  I  re- 
membered that  a  school-fellow  was  liv- 
ing hard  by,  with  whom  I  had  formerly 
been  intimate.  At  least,  thought  I, 
Time,  that  pulls  down  so  majiy  things^ 
caTinot  have  banished  me  in  toto  from 
liis  memory.  If  I  am  lucky  euongli  to 
find  him  at  home,  we  can  have  a  good 
gosaip  over  the  past.  I  did  find  him, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  wo  had 
our  gossip.  But,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  tii  set  down  rcnuniscences  of  this 
sort  in  print  ia  o^y  going  over  an  ex- 
cecdiugly  well-bcatcn  track,  to  which 


past-masters  in  the  art  of  writing  can 
alone  pretend  to  give  fresh  interest.  It 
ia  not,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of 
picturing  this  revival  of  the  long-ago 
that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen.  It  ia 
wrhat  I  saw,  not  what  I  heard  or  felt, 
during  this  and  subsequent  visits,  thai 
may  be  worth  communicating  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  so  little  does  a  per^juul 
tone  accord  witli,  or  grow  necessariJy 
out  of,  the  subject,  that  I  propose  for 
the  most  part  to  abandon  it.  If  I 
chance  to  rc*sumo  it  occasionally,  it  will 
but  be  lest  my  descriptions  become  mo- 
notonous, or  dry  as  an  annotated  cata- 
logue. AccordiDgly,  I  plunge  at  once 
into  my  theme. 

Eastward  of  tlie  upper  part  of  Green- 
-wich  Park  lies  a  comparatively  secluded 
nook,  tliat  has  so  far  escaped,  in  a  mea- 
sure— not  what  is  usually  termed  the 
destructive  hand  of  Time,  but — those 
constructive  tendencies  that  are  at  work 
in  all  directions  around  London.  Who 
knows  not  that  many  a  once  pleasant 
site,  within  a  few  mOes  of  the  metrop- 
olis, is  now  swallowed  up  by  ten-aces 
of  stuccoed  houses,  or  has  its  rural 
character  burlesqued  by  a  series  of  semi- 
detached and  pretentious  villas  \  But 
Yanbrugh  Fields  have  been  more  for- 
tumUc.  Their  bit  of  pasture-land  has 
been  respected.  Two  or  three  cows 
may  still  be  seen  grazing  thereon  ;  and 
the  passer*by  may  even  notice  a  couple 
of  haystacks  beside  the  keeper-a  lodge. 
Indeed,  when  the  fine  old  oaks  and 
other  trees  thereabouts  are  in  full  leaf, 
the  modern  builder^s  encroachments  are 
well-nigh  invisible— at  least  from  that 
one  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  houses, 
^vhereat  I  beg  the  reader's  company. 

With  Six*  John — ^he  was  knighted  by 
George  L^ — as  a  dramatist  we  have  no 
concern,  though  in  that  capacity  the 
lyorld  probably  knows  hiui  best.  But 
he  was  ako  an  architfCt,  Comptroller 
of  the  Board  of  Works  nndt-r  several 
govemments,  and  one  of  the  Commisj' 
sioners  appointed  in  1695  for  converting 
Greenwich  Palace  into  a  Hospital  for 
veteran  and  disabled  B£amen  wJio  had 
served  in  the  royal  navy.  His  profes- 
sional career  extended  over  the  reigns, 
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or  portions  of  the  reigns,  of  Charles  IL, 
James  IL,  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  L  Castle  Howard, 
the  Yorkshire  seat  of  the  Carlisles,  and 
Blenheim,  erected  by  the  nation  for  the 
Dake  of  Marlborough,  were  designed  by 
him,  and  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
ability.  When,  therefore^  Mr.  Vanbrugh 
selected  for  his  own  residence  the  quiet 
and  convenient  locality  named  after  him, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
dabble  a  little  in  his  trade,  and  build 
more  houses  than  one.  In  fact,  he  built 
five,  all  of  which  are  standing  to  this 
day,  and  by  their  old-fashioned  air  en- 
hance the  local  distinctiveness.  Two 
of  them,  moreover,  may  well  have  ap- 
peared quaint,  even  when  they  were 
new.  During  the  period  of  his  archi- 
tectural education  in  France,  young 
Vanbrugh  was  one  day  detected  in  the 
act  of  making  drawings  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. A  political  purpose  was  attributed 
to  his  sketches.  The  offence  was  seri- 
ous; and  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Bastile.  How  long  he  was  detained 
there  a  prisoner,  I  am  not  aware ;  but 
he  took  an  odd  mode  of  commemorating 
this  episode  in  his  early  life.  The  large 
mansion  that  he  subsequently  planned 
and  put  up  for  himself,  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  land  that  he  had 
bought  or  leased,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence is  now  made,  was  modelled  exter- 
nally with  turrets  and  towers,  more  or 
less  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Parisian 
donjon.  He  called  it,  however,  Van- 
brugh Castle — a  name  by  which  it  is 
now  designated,  in  paint,  at  the  en- 
trance. Probably  the  title  suggested  by 
the  style  and  form  would  have  been  offen- 
sive to  ears  polite  in  the  architect's  own 
day ;  but  I  remember  that  at  school  we 
invariably  spoke  of  it  as  the  Bastile. 
The  other  house,  out  of  the  five,  that 
may  perchance  have  seemed  fantastic  a 
centur}'  and  a  half  ago,  is  the  one  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  And  in  this  case 
also  there  was  a  special,  though  more 
natural,  reason  for  varying  from  the 
common  manner.  It  was  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Vanbrugh's  mother,  who,  being 
lame  or  infirm,  could  not  conveniently 
mount  a  staircase.     It  was  therefore 


laid  out  entirely  in  a  ground-floor ;  but 
it  was  built  with  wings  of  somewhat 
higher  elevation  than  the  main  body, 
and  machicolated,  with  chinmeys  of 
rounded  form,  and  with  a  small  bell- 
tower  over  the  central  entrance ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  effect  is  not  unpictur- 
esque.  In  a  local  guide-book,  publish- 
ed more  than  thirty  years  since,  I  find 
this  abode  of  Vanbrugh's  mother  al- 
luded to  as  "The  Mince-Pie  House.** 
The  piecemeal  aspect  of  the  exterior 
without  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  nick- 
name ;  but  if  this  allusion  to  the  crust 
were  then  far-fetched,  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  appropriate  now  in  connection 
with  the  mince-pie's  contents.  Tliere 
is  rich  food  within — varied,  seasoned, 
spiced,  and  yet  withal  pleasant  of  di- 
gestion. It  has  not  hitherto  been  served 
up  to  the  omnivorous  public:  I  avail 
myself  of  an  opportunity  to  set  a  select- 
ed portion  before  the  reader. 

And  when  I  come  to  speak  of  my 
quondam  chum  and  actual  Mend,  Mr. 
John  Old,  as  the  living  occupant  of  this 
dwelling,  and  the  possessor  of  a  col- 
lection of  autographs  not  suipassed  in 
value  and  interest  by  any  private  col- 
lection in  the  kingdom,  I  veil  his  real 
name  under  a  very  thin  disguise.  The 
connoisseur  in  these  things  will  easily 
penetrate  it.  For  others,  it  matters  not 
Your  genuine  enthusiast  does  not  court 
publicity.  He  is  happy  enough  in  the 
search,  the  acquisition,  the  arrangement  ' 
— and  in  showing  his  treasures  to  those 
who  understand  and  appreciate  their 
worth. 

Symptoms  of  the  dominant  taste— the 
unappreciativo  term  it  a  hobby — are 
apparent  on^entering  the  hall.  No  vase 
or  statue  solicits  your  regard ;  the  eye 
lights  at  once  upon  a  framed  engraving, 
evidently  at  variance  with  the  popular 
style  of  to-day.  In  form  it  is  panoramic, 
being  thirty  inches  or  so  in  length,  "with 
a  breadth  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight 
The  subject,  which  would  scarcely  be 
recognized  by  the  casual  glance  of  any 
one  only  familiar  with  the  neighborhood 
in  its  modem  aspect,  is  described  in  let- 
ters within  the  body  of  the  plate  itself 
as  GREENWICH.    This  is  a  print  by 
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Hollar,  meutioncd  in  bis  biograpliy  as 
one  of  hiB  earliest  workfi  after  his  com- 
ing ordr  to  this  country  from  Prague,  in 
B36,  It  bears  no  date ;  bot^  in  the  left- 
lind  corner — and  in  addition  to  half-a- 
3o2C!n  Latin  and  as  manj  English  versea, 
not  worth  transcribing— i^s  the  imprint ; 
"  London,  Printed  and  8<mld  by  Peter 
Stent  at  the  Crowne  in  Gilt  Spur  Street 
betwixt  new  Gate  and  pie  Comer." 
The  point  of  view  is  one  of  the  opper 
slopes  of  the  Park,  midway  between  the 
modi  rn  cockney  rendezrous  of  One-Tree 
Hill  and  the  bUiff  whereon  now  stands 
the  Ob.^crvatory,  Science,  however,  had 
not  then  a  lodging  on  that  fi[X)t,  It  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  Charles 
IL  caused  the  actual  building  to  be 
erected,  and  Flamatead  to  be  installed 
therein  as  the  first  Astronomer  RoynL 
Hollar  therefore  represented  in  his  fore- 
^oirnd  the  old  tower  existing  at  the 
oe,  which  was  coeval  with  the  Palace 
Greenwich.  It  was  built  by  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  when  Henry 
VI.  granted  him  permission,  in  1433,  to 
encloae  here  a  park  of  two  hundred 
acre* ;  and  it  was  used  by  sumlry  guc- 
ceeding  sovereigns,  now  for  purposes  of 
a^isi^niition,  now  of  imprisonment.  At 
forjt  of  the  descent  appears  the  sole 
edifice  then  conspicuous  and  remaining 
in  our  time,  to  wit,  "  The  House  of  De- 
light," whereof  the  Queen  of  James  L 
Illftid  tlic  foundation-stone.  It  was  com- 
eted  by  Inirro  Jones,  at  the  special  in- 
ance  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Kaval 
School^  removed  hither  from  Padding- 
ton  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Having  occasion  to  consult  the 
Topogriiphical  Dictionary  of  Lambarde, 
an  esteemed  authority  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  found  in  Mr,  Old^a 
library  an  edition  of  the  work  that  once 
belonged  to  Thomas  Gray,  and  is  full 
of  Qiarti^nal  notes  in  the  poet^s  singu- 

tlarly  neat  handwriting.  Opposite  to  a 
brie/  account  of  Greenwich,  be  had 
vritten :  "  Tlie  old  palace  is  totally 
H»ne,  but  the  king  has  still  a  house 
ftcrc,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,^*  The  men- 
tion of  Lambarde  further  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  have  described  Van- 


brugh  Fields  as  bordering,  southwards, 
upon  Blackhcath,  which,  like  Green- 
wich, has  its  own  historical  associationB. 
Hereon  encamped  Uic  invading  Danes, 
in  1011.  Hereon  have  been  held  divers 
royal  meetings  and  military  displays. 
Hereon  assembled  Wat  Tyler^H  insurgent 
followers  in  1381,  and  Jack  Cade's  in 
1449-'50 ;  while  the  record  of  still 
another  unlawful  gathering  hereon  is 
thus  pithily  set  down  by  Lambarde: 
**  It  hath  borne  thre  scvcrall  rebellious 
Assembly es  beside  the  Burden  of  the 
Danes  Campc.  .  .  .  The  Thyrdc  was 
stirred  by  the  Blacksmythe  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Lord  Audley,  in  Tyme  of  Henry 
Vn.,  wheare  they  and  theirs  recey  ved  as 
they  deserved,  the  Number  discomfited 
and  slayne,  and  the  Capteins  hanged." 
Let  us  return  to  Hollar's  print.  Its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
middle  distance  and  beyond  the  House 
of  Delight,  yon  see  in  mass — though  not 
made  out  in  much  detail— the  old  Pal- 
ace of  Greenwich,  then  an  extensive*  pile 
of  buildings  enlarged  and  altered  at 
various  dates,  but  now  replaced  by  tlic 
eastern  wing  of  the  Hoapital.  Anti- 
quarians tell  us  that  there  are  traces  of 
a  royal  residence  here,  so  early  as  a^  d. 
1300 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  will  of 
Henry  TV,  is  dated  here,  January  22, 
1408.  But  without  carefully  following 
out  the  transfer  of  the  palace  and  the 
manor — from  the  Crown  to  Duke  Hum* 
plirey  above  named,  then  to  the  Crown 
again,  then  to  the  Commonwealth,  then 
back  to  the  Crown,  and  finally  to  Com- 
missioners for  converting  the  royal 
abode  into  a  national  asylnm— we  may 
recall  to  remembrance  how  the  locality 
is  identified  with  noteworthy  incidents 
and  personages.  Here  was  held  a  royal 
joust,  when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
espouined  Anne  Mowbray.  Here  Henry 
VHI,  was  bom;  and  hero  he  married 
two  of  his  wives,  Catherine  of  Arragon 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  Edward  VI.  lived 
and  died  here.  The  birthplace  of  Eliza- 
beth, here  was  her  court,  James  L 
erected  a  new  brick  front  to  the  palace, 
which  C*harlc3  I.  quitted  when  he  went 
northward,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war.    Charles  H.  caused  a  portion  of  it 
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that  had  fallen  into  decay  to  be  rebuilt, 
employing,  as  architect,  Webb,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  from  whose  pa- 
pers the'  designs  were  made.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
that,  by  particular  desire  of  the  Queen, 
the  palace  ceased  to  bo  a  royal  residence 
and  the  old  buildings  disappeared,  while 
in  their  place  was  commenced,  under 
guidance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
master-mind,  the  stately  Royal  Hospital 
for  Seamen,  Finally — for  I  am  linger- 
ing too  long  over  Hollar's  print — ^the 
windings  of  the  Thames  are  traced  as 
we  see  them  now,  though  but  few  ves- 
sels are  at  anchor,  or  sailing  between 
gardens  and  pastures  and  marshes.  The 
river  is  innocent  of  to-day's  forests  of 
masts,  and  the  banks  are  not  yet  cum- 
bered with  vast  dock-yards  and  Cy- 
clopean engineering  establishments.  On 
the  horizon,  the  metropolis  is  doubly, 
if  faintly,  indicated — by  the  long,  lofty, 
and  flattened  roof  of  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  by  the  word  "  London  " 
engraved  in  small  type  over  it.  The 
view  that  Hollar  saw,  taking  his  place 
there  in  the  Park  between  One- Tree 
Hill  and  the  site  of  the  future  Observa- 
tory, must  have  been  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  and  largely  infused  with  the 
rural  element.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  clearly  its  lead- 
ing features  and  its  graduated  distances. 
Two  or  three  hundred  thousand  chim- 
neys did  not  then  vomit  forth  before  him 
their  soot  and  smoke.  The  atmosphere 
was  not  then  lurid  with  .proofs  of 
growth  in  population,  in  enterprise,  in 
wealth,  in  national  greatness. 

Nor — though  I  did  not  make  all  these 
observations  and  mental  memoranda 
while  the  servant  was  carrying  in  my 
card  to  Mr.  Old — could  I  fail  to  notice, 
in  passing  through  the  room  that  Ted  to 
the  library,  another  indication  of  the 
ruling  taste.  On  the  walls  hung  several 
rare  portraits,  engraved,  of  personages 
famous  in  history,  with  original  letters 
writ  by  their  living  hands,  pendent  in 
frames  beneath  them.  But  I  must  not 
pause  over  these,  or  we  shall  never  reach 
file  sanctum,  and  set  to  work  upon  the 
Autographs  therein  deposited.    For  the 


same  reason  I  shall  say  nothing  at  pres- 
ent upon  the  order  in  which  these  are 
arranged,  whether  chronological  or  ac- 
cording to  class ;  and  will  only  add,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  cite  a  few  specimens, 
that  each  letter  or  document  is  enclosed 
within  a  folio  sheet  of  mounting  paper, 
to  which  it  is  secured  at  the  edge,  so 
that — while  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out violence — both  its  sides  are  easily 
visible.  This  last  point  is  essential,  in- 
asmuch as  authenticity  is  often  estab- 
lished or  confirmed  by  address,  seal, 
superscription,  or  oflicial  post-mark. 
On  the  opposite  inner  page  will  be 
found  an  engraved  likeness  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  autograph  is  seen;  and 
these  illustrations  are  so  numerous,  and 
of  such  exceeding  merit,  that  they  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a  collection  of 
remarkable  interest.  None  common- 
place are  accepted,  the  chief  contribu- 
tors being  such  men  as  Houbraken, 
Delph,  Edelinck,  Hollar,  Sharp,  Vertue, 
Drevet,  Faithome,  Loggan,  Vanteuil, 
and  Bartolozzi,  whose  works  almost 
compel  an  acknowledgment  that  the  art 
of  engraving  is  now  lost  among  us. 

When  first  our  conversation  turned 
upon  this  subject,  "  What  would  you 
like  to  look  at  ? "  said  Mr.  Old,  with  a 
quiet  air  betokening  consciousness  that 
all  reasonable  curiosity  could  be  grati- 
fied. And,  as  we  had  just  been  talk- 
ing inter  alia  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
and  its  veteran  pensioners,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Nelson's  name  occurred 
in  reply.  Thereupon  was  brought  out 
the  following  letter  from  him,  written 
when  he  was  only  a  captain,  and  com- 
manding the  Agamemnon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  addressed  to  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Commissioner  Suckling,  Cus- 
tom House,  London ;  and  is  post-marked 
u  "Vy  "  in  a  circle,  the  rest  being  blurred, 
save  the  figures  "  95."  It  covers  five 
sides  of  small-sized  quarto  paper.  The 
hand  is  neat  and  distinct ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  erasure  or  correction,  though 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  para- 
graph the  word  "  were  "  is  inadvertently 
spelled  with  an  "  h  "  in  one  line,  and 
the  word  "  than  "  accidentally  omitted 
in  another.    The  punctuation,  on  the 
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oiber  liauJ,  is  extreme])'  ileffctiTU 
tbrougUout— a  frequent  peculiarity  in 
the  corrcsponclcnoe  of  former  gen«»ra- 
tions. 

iignmemnoa  Si:  Fiownao  foby  7  th 

4lF  door  Sir 

lEIeli  di7  Tirelvo  MontLiiJ  uw  1 '  rno^t^ 

IfliiiAthif  placa  for  the  ;jurpi  (Lo 

f)r«iHda  out  of  tho  Wand  OJid  tUt  j  .,f  its 

prodfvCQ  &  convt'tilont  porta  for  our  i-iintt*  tho 
more  I  ma  latiAflcd  of  L-jrd  lluodV  gioiil  ^nulom 
in  B«ttiag  poafloaaion  of  it,  for  hod  his  Lordship  not 
come  forwiird  ifith  a  bold  plan  oU  uur  trade  &> 
TollUcnl  oonecquencc  would  bare  Wen  lo<(t  in  luty 
fQt  ikfler  the  evaluation  of  TotiltiQ  to  what  plooo 
irltffTfl  Wc  to  look  for  Shelter  for  our  fleet  &  the 
numerous  attendjintfl  of  Victuallers  Storeahlpi  & 
Tnmsportii.  Qcuaa  xtrwi  inlmii^U  \o\uJkbj  treaty 
^Te-  r  .,  a.  :i  .,f  tjjQ  Li^e  oould  ©atcT  their  Porta  at 
tL  if  wo  look  at  Toiciuiy  Sh«  wai  littlo 

b<L  I  '  doclaro  for  us,  and  evor  siuce  viah- 

Ing        .  .  Ncutmllty  •gaiJH  0T«n  Iho  Pr^mch 

Gtiii  :  i:  !  H-h  not  oflSdolly rooei?'d  has  not  left 
?--%  '  M  -\  tl  our  trade  and  of  our  alliua  to  Italy 
;  -  :  ■  1  '-  clo*e  to  Condcai,  tlio  Enemy  vvoTJld 
I  s  1  I  I  i  '  i'utta  of  ihia  Island  full  of  Itow  Oui- 
tJ«s  Ac  f^m  ti>c  gr«&t  CaJsuincEir  tho  land  our  Ships 
irf  War  could  not  have  protectc'd  th«  Trado,  they 
can  ■ ' — ■-  *<*  t&ken  under  your  JEyc,  therefore 
tT<  only,  every  Mm  of  OoonDon  Scnutt 

fn:  chanty  of  onr  poanaiinff  thi«  LdAnd. 

—  i  Ports  St.  Neopolitan  sro  ao  Uapropei- 

(li  TCft  which  ia  now  only  ■  fl«hing 

tow  M  1W.U  I  iL  *  Slips  for  Sh!p  bnHdiag  orety  thing 
hdoQ^  dontrof  *d)  6c  the  ili^ant^  from  tbt  Beman  of 
War  *  '  ili&l/int^  tbftt  tlR'y  couJd  not  hare  %Mn  tlBcd 
CI  ^  Doitfl  have  made  oj  wcloomo  which 

It 

I  ^"^3ch  hM  been  grofti  indMd— 

tJi  t  Tonloa   hoTo   Umlr  tidu^ 

B:  it  Timber  from  this  Idand, 

tho  I'um,  m£  Uiii  laUnd  is  df  tb«  finest  textnre  I 
«?vf  Mw.  and  the  Tar  Htch  ft  hemp  although  I 
bttttre  th»  fonnor  not  eqnol  to  Norway  yot  was 
vrax  raaoh  nacid  in  the  Tazd  at  Toulon— ao  much 
Cor  tho  betwflt  of  it  to  lu  doriog  tbo  War,  and  in 
Pooee  I  MO  no  rea4on  but  it  may  bo  m  beneficial  to 
Bn^lAOd  OM  any  other  port  of  the  Klng*4  dominiona 
^treiy  artido  of  this  lahmd  waa  •uppftiw'dj  ai  11 
tnl«r&r94  irith  tho  pxodoco  of  the  Soi  of  f^a&M. 
The  "L^r^c  woods  of  oU'ret  unit  prodnoo  gnat 
Qu  'I  L'  oil  &  tho  'Wlno  iii  much  profumblo 

Ut  -,  if  Italy— our  KaTol  YartLi  will  be 

taj-'pr-'i  viiiij  I'xcoJlont  wood  &  T   '  *'^   ox. 

pmm  of  kovping  tbo  Island  will  1  ^^,  k 

ila  bnportani^  to  m  very  groat— ^  will 

QOitBinTy  cnry  115,  &  thn  InhabiiJinU  will  grow 
rtub  4e  I  bispti  bappy  under  our  mild  Llovommitot^ 
tbr    '  "  V     '  '     "   '       ■  very  Cor- 

fti'  hOs  at  en* 

ttJ  '  .   .  M  with  tho 

Fr'  tm'tidiy  with  iiu^i.    No  fiingb 

JTt  uld  truvcl  in  tbii  IiUnd  Lis  doatb 

ir»i '    r(:u:i  - -Sownotone  M  "  ^"      irrioaAnna 

— Iluslr  Swonls  «n»    really  .o  Plotigh 

filxarca,  &  \Vc  travel  arery  v.  nly  a  StJok 

—ihlf  day  t  hsTO  walk'd  ovtu-  d^  ms^  of  ftiie 
itrhMt  wkich  Lut  year  only  served  in  food  a  foir 
Gc«tJ»  ft  If  thflto  p«at  aitentiozts  are  te  be  aeen 


Ifi  tbe  least  fertile  f^ti  of  tbe  Isbnd,  wbat  tnmt  be 
the  change  in  the  more  fruitful— and  whou  1  rdleel 
that  I  was  tho  oauss  of  reottacklng  Bostia,  after 
our  Wiie  Oenerale  gave  it  ov«r  from  not  knowing 
the  f—  f  ". . 'tig  it  3000  Um^  that  it  was  I  who 
loii  !iho  Coincans  with  only  my  Slaps 

part .  ^  drove  tlie  French  nndor  tbo  waits 

of  BafiJuiL,  tl:iui  it  was  I  who  knowing  the  force  In 
Bostia  to  be  upwards  of  40O0  Men,  as  I  bara  now 
rmly  Tontar*d  to  tuU  Lord  Hood  landed  with  only 
1200  Men  ft  kept  the  Becrei  'UU  within  a  Week 
post— whiit  I  mn<t  hnTO  felt  during  the  wbolo  Sei^e 
may  bo  cauly  conoeiv^d. 

Yt«t  I  mn  M^arcely  mentionM.  I  freely  fbrgivo 
but  cannot  forget— this  and  much  more  ought  to 
hare  been  mention'd^it  is  known  that  for  two 
montha  I  blockaded  Basda  wiLb  a  Scinadrou ;  only 
M  Sacks  of  floor  got  into  the  Town— at  Fior^nao  ft 
Oalvi  for  two  months  before  nntbing  got  in  ft  4 
French  fri^t^  oould  not  get  out  ft  are  now  ours. 
Yet  my  diligence  it  not  mentioned— ft  others  for 
keeping  tuooours  out  of  Calvi  for  a  few  wunimer 
months  ore  handsomely  mcaitiooed-  ■>rf, 

I  tun  got  In  a  subject  near  my  he  ull 

when  I  think  of  the  ttvatmcnt  I  )  — 

ev^ry  Man  who  bad  any  oonodcrai  lUe 

lloduction  bos  got  ifjme  place  or  n  y  t, 

am  ^vithout  reward  the  taking  of  CurUiM  like  the 
taking  St:  Jtutns,  has  cost  me  money  8t:  Juaits  coat 

near  ioOX  Corsica  lias  oocrtma  30<)i*, Ctil 

acroai  my  back  aud  my  money  I  be 

rvpsid  me,  nothing  but  my  anxioi.  to 

servo  my  Country  makes  ma  boar  up  ujrniBbt  it,  bat 
I  sometimes  am  ready  to  give  all  up.  Wc  aro  just 
going  to  Boa  ft  I  hope  to  God  we  shall  moot  the 
French  feet  wliich  may  gtre  tm  aU  Gold  chains  who 
knows.  Bemember  me  most  kindly  to  Mn  fiudc- 
Ung  ft  Miss  Suckling  and  Delicvo  in  ev«ry  situation 
I  fool  myself 

Your  much  oblig'd  ft  offoctf  onate 

HOlL&TtO  NfUAOX 

Best  HcJFpects  to  Mr:  B-umsey  ft  family  ft  to 
Mr:  Wronts. 

for^ve  tbis  tettor  I  Ubto  said  a  grext  deal  too 
much  of  m>  self  but  in  deed  it  is  ail  too  trueu 

Tlib  epistle,  ivhidi  has  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  print,  is  lu  truth  Nelsonian 
all  orer.  How  it  shows  the  sagacity 
and  practical  zeal  of  the  man,  that 
ranged  beyond  mere  fighting  I  How 
bitter  his  sense  of  the  professional  jeal- 
ousy and  injustice  that  Btrove  to  keep 
liim  in  the  shitde  I  How  keen  his  eiiger- 
ness  for  action !  What  modest  confi- 
dence in  his  hint  of  possible  *'(,'old 
chains  I "  The  future  **  ehake-T  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Nile  ^*  may  herein  be 
advantageously  studied. 

Transition  from  the  great  Admind  to 
tbo  great  Corsican,  whom  he  held  in 
such  holy  horror,  was  not  unnatural ; 
aud  this  led  to  the  production  of  the 
following  letter  from  Charles  James 
Poi,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  all  our 
countrymen  did  not  participate  in  Nd- 
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son's  embittered  hostility.  Fox's  admi- 
ration of  the  First  Consul  was  indeed 
notorious ;  but  his  manner  of  expressing 
it  herein  is  remarkable  for  its  compre- 
hensiyeness  no  less  than  for  its  fervor. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dennis 
O'Brycn,  Esq.,  Craven  street,  Strand; 
is  franked  by  Fox,  from  "Chertsey 
July  sixteen  1800;"  and  post-marked 
"  Free  "  "  Staines."  Envelopes  had  not 
then  come  into  use ;  they  were  not  yet 
anathematized  by  autograph  collectors, 
inasmuch  as  the  official  stamp  upon  a 
cover  does  not  aid  in  authenticating  its 
presumed  contents. 

Dear  O  Brycn,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  lotter  I  think  exactly  aa  you  eecm  to  do  of 
Bonaparte,  and  though  I  never  could  like  his  man- 
ner of  sacrificing  Venice  &c  and  still  loss  his  entry 
into  the  Council  of  500  at  St.  Cloud  (by  the  way  I 
am  not  sure  I  am  right  about  the  Place)  I  have  en- 
tirely forgiven  him  and  am  willing  to  think  him 
one  of  the  best  as  I  am  sure  he  is  the  greatest  of 
Men ;  and  as  to  what  you  say  about  myself,  his 
Reputation  is  not  only  so  much  above  what  I  could 
ki  any  case  look  to,  but  of  so  different  a  genus  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  not  being  envious  of  him.  He 
certainly  has  surpassed,  in  my  judgment,  Alexander 
&  Ca*sar,  not  to  mention  the  great  advantage  he 
has  over  them  in  the  cause  ho  fights  in — Ceesar's 
mllitiuy  exploits  in  Gaul  are  those  upon  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  his  conquest  of  Italy  was 
nothing  Sagunlum  is  certainly  not  the  place  you 
mean  for  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Italy,  I  think  both  Cerfinlum  &  Brundu- 
^ium  were  defended,  but  I  am  not  sure,  &  not 
Tarontum.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  ritt*s 
Silenco  upon  Sheridan's  Pancgyrick,  and  like 
Windham's  far  better  as  I  do  the  Man.— 

■\Vo  have  had  one  or  two  very  pleasant  water 
jaunts.  I  go  to  "Wijburn  Satm-day  for  about  a 
week.  Mrs.  A,  desires  to  be  kindly  rcmcrabcrcd 
to  you.— yours  affly,  C.  J.  Fox 

St  Anne's  Hill 
"Wednesday 

In  curious  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  the  two  following  letters 
from  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  the 
Treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  They 
are  addressed  to  him  at  the  Secretary's 
office  of  that  establishment,  and  are 
post-marked  "  Biggleswade  .  .  .  1814." 
The  former  of  the  two  has  the  signature 
"R  B  Sheridan,"  in  the  usual  comer, 

outside. 

SouthUl 
Friday 
Dr  Ward  £ 

Oeg  borrow  steal  forgo  10  for  me  &  send  by 
return  (J  Post  then  I  am  with  you 

Yours  truly 

BBS 


What  do  you  tliink  of  Kean 
I  am  glad  He  is  to  play  Richard  ft  not  of  Post 
How  is  Brinsley  1 

The  word  "  Post,"  in  the  abore  post- 
script, is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
"  Poet,"  meaning  that  Kean  was  not  to 
play  Shakspeare's  Richard,  but  Gar- 
rick's.  The  main  subject  is  amusingly 
renewed  in  this  second  communication. 

Pbtvatr  Southill 

Thursday 
Dr  Ward, 

Thou  art  a  trusty  man,  &  when  I  writo  to  you  I 
get  an  answer  &  the  thing  done  if  it  can  bo— and 
you  don't  write  or  want  to  receive  long  L€tUr$— 
which  arc  my  horror.  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a 
violent  attack  of  bile — ^kcpt  my  bed  three  dayv— 
but  don*t  tay  this  to  a  soul  it  always  does  harm  in 
my  situation.  I  am  now  quite  woU,  &  the  better 
for  it,  pray  let  two  or  three  Theatre  chaps  or  their 
connexions  put  up  a  little  scafiblding  in  my  Hall 
that  may  serve  to  wash  the  walls  &  whitewash  the 
ceiling  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  I  will  explain 
my  motives  when  I  arrivo  on  Sunday— as  I  suppose 
I  have  replaced  the  last  jClO  you  stole  for  me,  I 
trust  you  may  reputably  renew  the  Theft  when  I 
arrive  should  it  be  again  wanted  as  I  greatly  fear  it 
will  I  have  had  a  very  civil  Letter  from  Hudson, 
from  whom  I  have  great  rcsourco  coming.— There 
arc  political  events  {home)  brewing. — One  letter 
more  will  catch  me  hero 

Ever  yours 

R,  B.  S, 

Chance  has  thrown  me,  at  the  outset, 
among  later  specimens  from  Mr.  Old's 
portfolios;  but  I  crave  room  for  one 
citation  dating  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  to  which  I  was  attracted  by  the 
magnificent  illustrating  portrait,  a  head 
by  Dclph— that  of  the  elder  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Felton.  He  was  familiarly  called 
"  Steenie "  by  James  I.,  from  his  re- 
semblance to  some  pictured  St.  Stephen. 
The  letter  in  question  is  to  Richelieu, 
and  is  written  in  a  fair,  legible  hand, 
evidently  the  Duke's  own.  It  has  been 
folded  in  long  and  very  narrow  form, 
and  has  been  fastened  with  purple  silk 
(still  attached  to  it),  and  two  small  red- 
wax  seals  bearing  a  ducal  coronet  and  a 
foul  anchor  within  an  oval,  around  the 
latter  of  which  mftl  y  paise,  in  capitals, 
is  visible,  being  part  of  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  is 
addressed  in  another  handwriting,  very 
plain  and  clerkly,  "  a  Monsieur/ Monsieur 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,"  and  is  further- 
more endorsed — crosswise,  outside,  and 
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also  in  a  plain  but  still  different  hand —  «*  poutoe  a^joater  foye  a  oe  qu'U  vous  dira  de  la 

"Mr  de  Bukingliam."    Thus  it  seems  p*^^**       Monsieur 

that  the  French  difficulty  in  catching  or  Vostro  tree  hmnbie 

reproducmg  our  English  names,  so  ob-  et  trpa  obeiaant  se^teur 

r^        X     J          •           J,      if              1     J  i.  Buckingham 

Tious   to-day,  is  not  of  recent   date.  _,          ,        .„ 

Thus  writes  the  English  courtier  and  ^^  ''®*^®''  ^^  °^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

favorite  to  the  French  prime  nunister  *^^f  ^^  ^?°*  over  certain  vowels, 

and  churchman.  ^^  *^^*  ^°^  ^*  "  misplaced ;  the  spell- 
ing also  is  peculiar  throughout.    But 

T**  1626  Qje  we— in  view  of  the  asserted  rivalry 

Monrieur/                 ^  between  Buckingham  and  RicheUeu  for 

Be  pear  que  mesennemiesToiiaayeBt  done  come  .,              -,                   e   k             ^ax* 

aux  autret^dee  mauvaisee  imprcsaions  a  men  en-  ^^^  gOOd  graces  of  Anne  of  Austria— 

droyt,  je  me  sens  oblige  a  cette  henre  de  me  juBti-  to  attribute  to  carelessness,  or  to  design, 

fleretplayndietout^nsembledeeoallomnJeaquiont  the  feminine  turn  ffiven  to  the  former's 

eat6 dreeeea centre moy, et par oeux meame qui ont  .,              •      o»     ^     •     ji  i*     ^             •   .  ▼ 

ITioncur  deatre  des  vostroa,  lea  quels  Monsieur  voua  ennemies  ?        On  SO  delicate  a  point  I 

entendrea  plus  particulicrement  de  ce  gentillhome,  decline  to  offer  an  opinion. 
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The  rose  is  dead  in  my  Lady's  bower ; 

The  love  is  dead  in  my  Lady's  heart  I 
The  rose  was  only  a  summer  flower, 
Bom  to  die  in  a  summer  hour, 
To  yield  its  life  to  the  passionate  shower 

That  tore  its  radiant  leaves  apart 

The  rose-tree  will  blossom  again,  I  know ; 

But  what  care  I  for  to-morrow's  flower  I 
Some  idle  wind  will  capriciously  blow ; 
The  rain's  wild  feet  will  trample  it ;  oh, 
Pluck  it  who  will  I  for  myself  I  go 

And  leave  the  rose  in  my  Lady's  bower  I 

n. 

FAITHLESSNESS. 

O  LIGHT  and  many  thy  words : 
O  well  were  they  earnest  and  few  I 

O  sweet  and  false  are  thy  words : 
O  well  were  they  bitter  and  true  I 

Take  back  the  pledge  I  have  worn — 
The  red,  red  rose  m  my  breast  I 

Alas  I  could  I  pluck  out  the  thorn 
That  tortures  this  heart  of  unrest  I 

HL 

COHSTANCT. 

I  BiFLED  a  leaf  from  the  heart  of  a  rose : — 

Believe  I  believe! 
Though  Love  comes  lightly,  not  lightly  it  goes ; 
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It  steals  through  our  veins,  and  our  youth's  white  flower 
Blossoms  in  crimson  from  that  hour : 

Life  of  our  life,  it  can  never  deceive ; 

I  love  thee  I  I  love  thee  I  believe  I 

O  fancies  are  fitftil  as  breezes  that  blow — 

Believe  I  believe  I 
They  come  to  us  lightly— more  lightly*  they  go : 
Diviner  than  duty,  and  stronger  than  will, 
Love,  the  sweet  mystery,  rules  me  still : 

Tyranny  tender,  it  cannot  deceive ; 

I  love  thee  I  I  love  thee  I  believe  1  . 


IV. 

PETITION. 

Only  the  roses  will  hear  I 
Dear, 

Only  the  roses  will  see  I 
This  once— just  this  I 
Ah,  the  roses — ^I  wis 

They  envy  me  I 

Here  is  a  half-blown  spray : 
Say 

This  shall  Love's  anadem  be  1 
A  rose-strung  wreath 
For  thy  brow — and  beneath, 

A  rose  for  me  I 


EXPECTANCY. 

Summer,  rain  me  a  rain  of  rose-leaves ; 

Only  on  rose-leaves  she  shall  tread  I 
Summer,  rain  me  a  rain  of  rose-leaves 

Over  the  banquet  Love  hath  spread. 

Never  orient  feast  so  splendid ; 

Viands  so  costly ;  wines  so  rare  I 
Never  showers  of  bloom  descended 

Veiling  a  princess  half  so  fair  I 

Summer,  make  her  a  couch  of  roses ; 

Pillows  of  rose-leaves  lightly  prest ; — 
Odors  sweet  when  my  love  reposes 

Dreamily  drifting  round  her  rest ! 

Come,  beloved  I  the  feast  awaits  thee ; 

Cruelly  traitor-moments  flee  I 
Is  it  sorrow  or  joy  belates  thee  ? 

Heedest  thou  aught  unshared  by  me  ! 

Coming  !    O  rapture  more  than  mortal  I 
Softly  the  gates  of  bliss  unclose ; 

Silence,  guarding  the  sacred  portal. 
Wears  in  her  breast  the  symbol  rose. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Pox  !iow  many  centuriea  have  flatter- 
ing toQguea  whispered^  thttt  the  char- 
jfcCter  of  father,  brother,  and  husband 
like  'wax  in  the  ha.nd  of  mother, 

ter,  and  'wife.  The  t^dioua  common- 
places nttered  on  this  subject  remind  us 
of  the  athletic  pugilist,  who,  when  he 
WHS  taunted  with  Having  allowed  his 
JUUe  wife  to  beat  him,  responded  naive- 
ly, **  And  why  not  ?  It  amuses  her,  and 
don't  hurt  me  ! "  So  these  compliments 
amuse  women  and  don^t  hurt  men  ;  and 
the  very  lips  that  are  so  lavish  of  tliem, 
would  be  slowest  to  uttef  words  that 
would  restore  to  woman  her  true  office 
— that  of  a  help,  m^et  unto  man.  Very 
l^sh  in  our  ears  is  a  recent  tale  of 
defalcation  and  suicide^  the  consequence 
of  sinful  speculation.  The  criminal  was 
the  husband  of  a  noble  woman,  who 
remonstrated  when  he  took  his  first  step 
astray,  till  the  subject  became  a  sore 
Oii«  between  them.  How  far  removed 
from  the  last  catastrophe  was  the  day 
on  which  he  had  told  her,  perhaps  on 
bended  knees,  that  she  was  the  arbiter 
of  his  destiny — that  in  her  hands  lay  all 
the  current  of  his  being?"  What  a 
bitter  mockery  I  The  arbiter  of  a 
destiny,  whose  smallest  indiscretion  she 
could  not  avert  1 

The  wide  influence  of  one  woman  for 
-Ti7  Uy  however,  no  unrecorded  thing. 
A  few  years  ago  the  discarded  favorite 
of  a  French  prince  made  mtscluef 
enoufijh  to  justify  the  Government  in 
sending  her,  in  a  man-i-kf-war,  to  8<'»uth 
America.  From  South  America  she 
wauilered  hither,  and  claimed  &  share 
of  our  public  lands,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  descended  from  that  Vespucius 
who  gave  his  name  to  our  nation. 
Some  years  ago  we  ourselves  passed  a 
year  in  Washington.  At  that  time, 
twenty-four  votes  in  the  Bcnate  and 
Hou^c  were  in  the  hundi*  of  one  of  the 
worst  women  in  that  bad  city,  Kay,  in 
a  way  unworthy,  if  not  worse,  we  our- 


selves assisted  to  pass  a  reformed  poet- 
age-bill.  Having  jokingly  said  to  a 
Soutliem  Senator,  whose  vote  was  need* 
cd  by  the  Administration,  **  Alter  this 
postage-law,  Mr.  Q.,  and  you  shall  have 
tickets  for  Mrs.  B.'s  ball,'*  we  were  tiiken 
at  our  word,  and  the  fulfilment  of  tho 
promise  soberly  claimed  in  a  letter 
which  we  still  possess  I 

The  flatteriea  and  the  facts  prove 
three  things ; 

1.  That  all  men  know  that  women 
ought  to  exercise  a  higher  influence 
over  them  than  they  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  wish  in  some  way  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

a.  That,  although  they  fe«l  this,  they 
arc  half  ashamed  of  it,  have  no  manner 
of  confidence  in  the  influence  itself,  and 
think  it  a  confession  of  weakness  to 
own  themselves  subject  to  it. 

3,  That  women  themselves  are  by  no 
means  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them ;  that  it  is  sometimes  exercised 
wickedly,  often  carelessly,  and  always, 
as  society  now  is,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  importance,  without  opm:  responsi- 
bUity. 

Should  we  not  inquire,  then,  what 
sort  of  influence  God  meant  to  confer 
upon  us,  and  how  it  shall  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  mankind  ? 

The  whole  world  has  felt  this  neces- 
sity, and  ludicrous  enough  have  been 
the  various  attempts  toward  a  "  History 
of  Women.'* 

The  first  who  thought  fit  to  dedicate 
to  woman  any  thing  more  than  a  sonnet, 
was  Boccaccio,  the  author  of  the  De- 
camerone.  It  is  a  common  impre^jaion 
that  Boccaccio  was  a  very  licentious 
man ;  in  consequence  of  which,  this  act 
of  homage  may  si^em  rather  question^ 
able.  But  that  impression  does  the  poet 
injustice.  If  few  gentlemen  now  would 
risk  the  reading  of  **The  Hundred 
Days  "  aloud,  we  may  say  the  same  of 
many  a  scene  in  Shakespeare ;  but  let 
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us  compare  Shakespeare  with  the  minor 
dramatists  of  his  own  time,  or  Boccaccio 
with  the  poets  of  his,  and  we  shall  find 
an  immeasurable  comparative  purity  on 
their  side,  and  shall  confess  that  the 
Italian's  Latin  treatise  on  *^  Illustrious 
Women"  was  no  unworthy  compli- 
ment. 

Soon  after,  Francesco  Sordonati  found 
one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrious 
women,  whom  Boccaccio  had  been  so 
ungallant  as  to  forget,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  than  twenty  authors  follow- 
ed in  Sordonati's  footsteps,  only  to  trip 
up  his  heels  in  the  same  way.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  question  whether  a 
book  could  ever  be  printed  large 
enough  to  hold  the  names  of  all  the 
women  who  desired  a  place  in  it; 
which  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
find  that  the  concoction  of  a  new  pud- 
ding sometimes  served  as  a  title  to 
admission  I 

Hilario  da  Costa  followed  with  the 
"  Lives  of  Women  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  Including  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Roman  Catholic 
Women ; "  and  Paul  de  Ribera  was  next 
delivered  of  a  monstrous  tome  called 
"  The  Triumphs  and  Heroic  Enterprises 
of  Eight  Hundred  Women." 

The  first  attempt  of  the  same  kind  in 
English,  was  made  by  a  woman.  In 
♦1804,  Matilda  Betham  published  in  a 
modest,  respectable  way,  a  single  vol- 
ume, which  she  called  a  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  innumerable  transla- 
tions were  made  in  London  of  the 
works  of  foreign  women — the  latter  fact 
wholly  inexplicable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  previous  publication  of  Mary  Wool- 
stonecraft's  powerful  "  Vindication," 
Some  ten  years  ago.  Colonel  Higginson 
stated  that  a  Library  had  lately  been 
sold  in  Milan,  containing  tliirty  thou- 
sand volumes,  all  written  by  women  1 
Had  their  lives  been  written  also  ?  A 
very  stupid  but  most  right-tliinHn<f  book 
of  this  description  was  published  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Wilfiam  Alexander,  in 
1779.  A  few  extracts  from  his  pages, 
and  those  of  later  writers,  will  show  us 
how  men  think  and  write,  sometimes, 
about  these  "  arbiters  of  destiny  I " 


**  While  the  charms  which  women  possess,'*  he 
begins,  *'  hayo  everywhere  extorted  ttom.  us  the 
tribute  of  love,  they  have  only  in  a  few  instances 
extorted  that  of  good  usage." 

"In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
learning  declined  so  fast  that  few  women  could  be 
found  who  could  spoil  their  own  names.  Theology 
absorbed  tbcir  minds,  and  the  disputes  which  grew 
out  of  it  consoled  their  solitary  moments.  It  was 
not  strange  that  In  this  state  of  things  a  taste  for 
fjuicy  needle- work  should  find  birth." 

"  Men,"  he  says,  "  who  are  most  interested  that 
women  should  be  sensible  and  virtuous,  seem  by 
their  conduct  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
render  them  otherwise." 

**  We  have  oppreraed,  not  because  we  hated  but 
because  we  lontd  them.  We  shut  them  up  because 
we  are  unwilling  that  anv  one  should  share  with  us 
the  joy  of  their  compa&y ;  we  have  assumed  the 
management  of  all  business,  solely  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  thinking  I" 

Speaking  of  the  Circassian  custom  of 
bringing  up  young  girls  for  sale,  he 
says: 

"  But  let  us  decline  the  subject ;  for,  on  dose 
inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  women  are  in  some 
measure  bought  and  sold  in  every  country,  whether 
savage  or  civilized." 

"It  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  he  adds,  "  that  its  women 
have  had  but  little  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  to  say." 

Sydney  Smith  says,  in  writing  to 
Lady  Holland, 

"Wo  have  had  a  race  of  blue-stockings  at  Combe 
Florey— a  race  you  despise.  To  me,  they  are  agree- 
able and  less  insipid  than  the  majority  of  women ; 
for  you  know,  my  lady,  the  feminine  mind  docs  not 
reason.** 

"  Keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  common  road 
of  life,"  ho  continues;  "patent  educations  and 
habits  Beldom  succeed.  Depend  upon  it,  men  set 
more  value  on  tho  cultivated  minds  than  on  the 
accomplishments  of  women.  It  is  a  common  error, 
but  it  is  an  error,  that  literature  unfits  women  for 
tho  cvery-day  duties  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  men. 
You  see  those  with  the  most  cultivated  minds,  con- 
stantly devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
most  homely  objects.  Literature  gives  women  a 
real  and  proper  weight  in  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  discretion.  If  the  stocking  is  blue, 
the  petticoat  most  be  7ow^,  as  my  friend  Jefirey 
says.  The  want  of  this  has  furnished  food  for 
ridicule  in  all  ages." 

Let  us  take,  now,  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  quaint  modem  Socialist, 
Toussenel.  We  shall  see,  later,  that  the 
wisest  do  not  prophesy  much  better. 

"  It  is  clear,"  he  says,  "  that"  had  not  God  willed 
to  subordinate  man  to  woman,  he  would  not  have 
chosen  Love  as  the  principle  of  his  law.  But  many 
men  are  gallant  and  behave  very  well  at  a  ball, 
without  suspecting  that  deference  to  woman  is  a 
commandment  of  God." 

"  Euripides,  the  woman-hater,  oould  not  pardon 
God  for  having  made  her  an  indispensable  agent  in 
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tl  n  of  tlio  tpedt^    Kattui}  do«a  not 

t''  i'J  oplnioo  of  EuHpidt!!.    Sfiif  only 

toicfvita^  iUc  mala,  beoftoio  tho  fcm^Ia  uoeds  him  [^ 

**  ILftppJnoM  U  proportioned  to  J^uniniAe  nutboT* 

Wlach  is  most  insulting  to  woman— 
tlio  nnvarnisbed  lamentation  of  Alex- 
ander,  the  timid  hints  of  Sjilney  Smith, 
or  tbc  voluptuous  flattery  of  Touttsjcncl  ? 
ThQjirst  blames  man  fr>rall  the  faults 
of  womanly  character  and  the  miafor- 
tones  of  womanly  condition.  The  ^eo 
ond  confesses  to  finding  the  majority  of 
womca  irmpidj  and  recommends  some 
attention  to  literature  for  his  own  selfish 
direraion.  The  third  seems  like  a 
broken-down  scnaualist,  trying  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  worhl  for  au  unmanly 
career,  by  quaint  thought-devices  an<l 
chivalrous  fancies,  which,  in  sphe  of 
himself  J  shadow  forth,  now  and  then, 
momentous  truths. 

God  has  surely  laid  the  foundations 
of  womanly  influence,  deeper  than  the 
malyersations  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  womanliness,  any  more 
than  manline^  is  dependent  upon  a 
crammed  teiin;  that  its  secrets  are 
revealed  to  such  as  Tuusscnel  and  hid- 
den flrom  the  wise  and  pure  ? 

In  mechanics  there  is  what  is  called 
momentum.  Technically,  it  i&  weight 
multiplied  by  motion.  In  psychology 
there  la  chtrader^  that  is,  the  amount 
of  a  man's  personal  weight,  multiplied 
by  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it,  or  its 
motion.  Here  is  our  question^  then; 
However  lifctlo  be  given  of  original 
weight,  to  multiply  it  by  skilfulness  or 
persevering nefis  of  use,  till  we  attain 
character.  A  great  deal  of  woman^s 
education  is  indirect  "I  remember 
onee,"  says  De  Quincey  in  his  letters  to 
a  young  man,  "  that,  happening  to  spend 
an  autumn  iu  Ilfracorabe  on  the  west 
coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the 
young  ladies  whom  I  knew  busily  em- 
ploy tnl  on  the  study  of  Marine  Botany ; 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  channel,  in 
all  the  South  Welsh  ports,  they  were  no 
less  busy  upon  Conchology — in  neither 
case  from  any  previous  love  of  the  sci- 
ence, but  simply  availing  themselves  of 
t&eir  local  advantages.  Now,  here  a 
nmn  most  have  been  truly  ill-natured  to 
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laugh,  for  the  studies  were  in  both  in- 
stances beautiful.  K  love  Ibr  them  was 
created,  if  it  had  not  prcfixisted,  and  to 
women,  and  young  women  especially, 
the  very  absence  of  all  austere  unity  (^ 
purposii  and  Bclf-detennination  was  be- 
coming and  graceful.  Yet,  when  this 
same  levity,  and  liability  to  casual  im- 
pulses, come  forward  in  the  acts  and 
purposes  of  a  man,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  often  been  unable  to  check  myself 
in  something  like  a  cootomptaous  feel- 
ing ;  nor  should  I  iruh  to  check  myself, 
but  for  remembering  how  many  men  of 
energetic  minds  constantly  give  way  to 
slight  and  inadequate  motives,  simply 
fnr  want  of  being  summoned  to  any 
anxious  reviews  of  their  own  conduct/* 

Now,  what  might  any  woman  deduce 
from  such  a  passage  from  so  eminent  a 
pen,  if  not  that  **  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose "  was  ungraceful  iu  a  woman,  and 
a  local  stimulus  to  knowledge  unsuited 
to  a  man?  Did  Kingslcy  waste  hig 
time,  then,  when,  wandering  iu  misty 
summer  mornings  along  the  warm  sea- 
sands,  he  thought  and  wrote  his  Glau- 
cus  f  Shades  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
and  sweet  Joan  of  Arc  I  one  wonders 
that  in  these  days,  when  the  spirit- world 
ia  so  near,  you  do  not  make  yourselves 
visible  to  vindicate  your  ancient  austere 
unity  of  purpose  I 

Let  us  take,  further,  a  paragraph 
from  a  brilliant  lecture  lately  delivered 
in  an  eastern  city : 

**  It  Ifl  worthf  of  notioe,  ihat  octiuU  m&trimoay 
has  proTed  ma  almost  iu^libla  cure  for  th«  Tory 

woraloawsof  th€  *cI«v2itionof- ..-*»» 

Mjft  the  Ificturer.    *'  Co^itiahv,  ,  -^ 

toms.    A  direct  offer  realoree  ;<  i  >u 

of  fominine  idoiui  Thti  woddiiii^  u^uiA^iy  cuiuinletoft 
the  cuiG ;  or,  if  ftny  mortdd  cotionii  rcnnam,  thoj 
fijr  from  th«9  ZLtirMry  at  tho  fiitt  cooing  of  a  Imbo, 
AS  the  ghof t  of  IlAinlfii  r&niAlics  eX  cock-crow !  '* 

Not  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  will 
women  learn  to  put  their  power  to  use, 
and  acquire  that  psychical  momentum 
which  we  call  character.  God  forbid 
that  any  woman  should  speak  lightly 
of  marriage.  It  is  God's  highest  in- 
strumentality for  the  education  of  both 
men  and  women.  Tlic  men  who  writ© 
in  this  fashiou  do  tbeir  very  utmost  to 
depreciate  its  influence — to  make  worn- 
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en  unfit  to  fulfil  its  most  sacred  duties. 
In  going  oyer  some  schoolhouses  with 
Madame  Gampan,  Bonaparte  told  her 
that  the  children  needed  better  food 
and  more  exercise.  "  They  need  more 
yet,"  she  responded,  "tideed?"  he 
questioned.  "Yes,  Sire;  they  need 
mothers?^  When  the  Emperor  repeated 
this  to  the  French  nation,  he  forgot  to 
whom  he  owed  it ;  but  to  the  strength 
of  character  nurtured  by  American 
mothers,  in  their  children  of  both  sexes, 
this  country  owed  the  possibility  of 
escaping  unharmed  from  a  ciyil  war. 
Strength  of  character  is  only  developed 
by  living  with  a  distinct  purpose.  Let 
us  thread  a  few  beads  upon  that  string. 
In  the  Roman  world,  we  find  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Hortensius  study- 
ing law,  with  a  perseverance  quickened 
by  her  love  for  him.  When  the  Senate 
demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
women  to  prosecute  an  unholy  civil 
war,  the  latter  chose  Hortensia  to  plead 
in  their  behalf.  Appian  tells  us  how  she 
spoke.  In  the  noble  Latin  prose,  her 
words  march  like  a  conquering  army. 
To  translate  them,  is  to  deprive  them  of 
half  their  power. 

"  The  nnhappy  women,"  8he  began,  "  whom  yon 
goe  here  imploring  your  j]istice  and  boonty  vonld 
never  hare  presumed  to  appear  in  this  place,  had 
they  not  first  tried  every  other  mcana  Buggested  by 
their  natural  modesty.  Though  our  appearing  here 
may  seem  contrary  to  the  customs  prescribed  to  onr 
sex,  hitherto  observed  by  us  with  all  strictness,  yet 
the  loss  of  fathers  and  diildren,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands, may  sufficiently  excuse  us,  especially  as 
their  unhappy  deaths  are  made  the  pretence  of  our 
Ikrther  misfortunes.  You  pretend  that  they  had 
offended  and  provoked  you ;  but  what  harm  have 
we  women  done,  that  to«  should  be  impoverished  7 
If  toe  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they,  why  not  pro- 
scribe u«  too  7  Have  tot  declared  you  enemies  to 
your  country  7  Have  we  suborned  your  soldiers, 
raised  troops  against  you,  or  checked  your  pursuit 
of  the  honors  and  offices  you  claim  7  Wt  protend 
not  to  govern  the  republic,  nor  is  it  onr  ambition 
which  has  drawn  this  present  trouble  upon  us. 
Empire,  dignity,  and  honor  are  not  for  us ;  why, 
then,  should  we  contribute  to  a  war  in  which  we 
have  no  manner  of  interest  7  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Oarttuiginian  war  our  mothers  assisted  the  republic, 
at  tSiat  time  in  the  gr^test  distress  *,  but  neither 
houses,  lands,  nor  famiture  were  sacrificed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  Superfiuous  jewels  obtain- 
ed tbo  neoeasary  supplies ;  nor  did  violence  tear 
these  from  them.  The  offering  was  wholly  the 
result  of  their  own  generous  impulses.  What  dan- 
ger at  present  threatens  Borne?  If  the  Oauls  or 
Parthians  were  at  this  moment  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  yon  should  find  va 


not  lees  aoalons  in  the  defence  of  onr  oountry  than 
our  mothers  were  before  as ;  but  it  does  not  become 
UJ5  to  be  in  any  way  oonoemed  in  this  mil  war,  and 
we  are  determined  that  we  will  not.  Neither  Xa- 
riuB,  nor  Ceesar,  nor  Pompey,  ever  thought  of  oblig- 
ing UB  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  troublee  which 
ihoir  ambition  excited ;  nay,  not  even  Scylla  him- 
eelA  the  first  tyrant  in  Borne.  And  yet,  yo«(  aasumc 
to  yourselves  the  glorious  title  of  Befonners  of  the 
State  I— a  title  which  will  stain  you'  iHth  eternal 
inDBony,  if,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  laws  of 
equity,  yon  persist  in  robbing  of  life  and  fortune 
the  innocent  women  before  yon." 

This  appeal  released  one  thousand 
women  from  the  gripe  of  the  Roman 
Senate, — something  an  ^^  austere  unity 
of  purpose  "  then  accomplished  for  the 
sex. 

Elisabetta  Birani  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1638.  Her  father  refused  to 
educate  her,  because  she  was  not  a  son ; 
but,  with  a  puipose  lorn  of  her  orgoMM- 
tiouy  and  which  no  illiberal  lectoier 
could  have  sneered  down,  she  studied 
and  worked  privately,  till  a  Mend, 
wiser  than  her  father,  interceded  with 
him  for  her.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
engraved  extremely  well,  modelled  in 
plaster,  and  executed  pictures  which 
still  hold  a  high  place  in  art.  She 
played  and  sang  with  charming  taste, 
and  showed  a  rare  good  sense  in  prac- 
tical affairs.  Her  father  became  an  in- 
valid ;  she  took  his  place  in  the  studio, 
and  delighted  his  friends  with  better 
pictures  than  they  had  ordered.  Her 
mother  became  a  paralytic;  she  sup- 
ported both  by  her  labor,  became  a 
mother  to  her  younger  sisters,  and  was 
faithful  to  all  household  cares.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  church  of  the  Cortesi, 
having  called  upon  her  one  day  to  con- 
sult her  in  regard  to  filling  an  oddly- 
shaped  panel  in  their  church,  she  gave 
them  a  proof  of  her  power  as  an  im- 
provisatrice  still  unmatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
she  sketched  before  their  astonished 
eyes  the  outlines  of  her  "  Baptism  of 
Jesus,"  the  picture  with  which  she 
afterwards  filled  the  panel,  and  which 
has  been  classed  among  the  seven  finest 
paintings  in  the  world.  Her  father  was 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Guido ;  but  when 
she  died — the  victim,  it  was  thought^ 
of  a  woman's  jealousy — Ouido's  tomb 
was  opened  for  her^  and  a  sorrowing 
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city  followed  her  to  it    Bid  a  man^s 

**  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  prevent  that 
father  from  aleepiiig  in  an  oljacure 
graYe  ?  Hallowed  by  u  daughter'8  lore, 
we  see  what  it  accomplished  for  Elisa- 
bettu, 

Louise  Bomisier  Bourgeois  was  born 
in  1580.  She  married  a  surgeon,  and 
after  many  reverses  of  fortune,  owing 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  studied  late  in  life. 
Bcfofe  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
midwifery^  she  was  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  pbysicians,  who  were  not  free 
from  a  jealousy  which  occasionidly  dis* 
graces  them  in  later  times.  Finding  no 
&alt  with  her  pixjparation^  they  re- 
proached her  with  the  inability  of  her 
bosband  to  support  her.  She  answered 
with  becoming  spirit,  that  those  only 
w«re  truly  inefficient  men  who  chose 
wives  incapable  of  self-support !  She 
waa  won  appointed  to  attend  the  Queen 
of  Franco.  She  published  many  books, 
among  others  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
ftill  of  wisdom,  in  which  she  entreats 
her  to  "continue  to  learn,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life."  She  was  remarkable 
for  precision,  sagacity,  and  fraukne^. 
She  wrote  verses,  which  are  still  read 
with  pleasure,  and  which  the  French 
people  praised  ^-ith  a  natural  cxtrava- 
gauco.  She  conquered  prejudice  so  en- 
tirely, that  she  wsis,  at  the  time  of  her 
Llcath,  in  correspundonce  with  every 
eminent  physician  of  her  period.  She 
was,  moreover,  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  truo  c^use  of  uterine  hemor- 
fUageii.  Having  tested  the  soundness 
of  her  own  convictions,  she  published  a 

ok,  which  entirely  changed  the  man- 
nent  of  the  profession.  In  it,  she 
feelingly  lamented  the  death  of  a  prin- 
cead  of  France,  which  took  pierce  in 
consequeiK^e  of  her  own  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  her  time.  Was  htrn  an 
**  ungraceful  austerity  of  purpose  t  "*  It 
enabled  a  young  wife  to  share  her 
husband's  responsibility ;  it  conquered 
a  livelihood  from  unwilling  circum- 
etances ;  it  attained  a  reputation  able 
to  bear  a  public  statement  of  her  own 
malpractice  from  her  own  honest  pen  I 

Mademoiselle  BihSron  was  bom  at 


Paris  in  1780.  Sh«  possessed  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  anatomy,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  her  parents, 
could  rarely  attend  a  diseection.  From 
her  small  girlish  earning  she  contrived 
to  pay  persons,  who  stole  and  brought 
to  her  bodies,  which  she  concealed  in 
her  chamber  1  Practically,  she  conquer- 
ed the  di^culties  of  the  knife ;  but  the 
bodies  were  often  in  such  a  state,  that 
she  could  not  preserve  them  long  enough 
to  stftisfy  her  curiosity.  For  this  reason 
she  rapidly  imitated  the  parts  in  wax. 
The  inteuseness  with  which  she  pursued 
the  most  disgusting  avocations  is  al- 
most frightful  to  tlunk  of;  but  in  spite 
of  prejudice,  she  was  eventually  aided 
by  Jussieu,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  VUloisin,  a  celebrated 
Paris  physician.  For  thirty  years  she 
stood  alone  in  her  work.  Her  collec- 
tion of  wax-work  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  Wednesday,  and  was  finally 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine  U. 

Medical  despotism  forbade  her  to 
lecture,  and  twice  forced  her  to  quit 
Paris.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  English 
physicians  that  Hunter  and  Uewson 
received  her  with  eathujaftsm  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  famous  book  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's, which  totally  subverted  an  old 
method  of  practice,  was  not  published 
until  seven  years  after  she  had  recorded 
the  observations  on  which  it  rested.  To 
her  "  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  women 
owe  much  progress  in  medical  science, 
in  departments  closely  touching  their 
own  lives. 

In  the  "  Medical  Researches  "  of  Bar- 
low and  Blackburn,  published  in  1798, 
twenty-five  eases  of  the  Ciesarean  opera- 
tion are  recorded,  of  which  only  ofm 
ended  happily.  That  one  was  perform- 
ed by  a  w-oman  named  Dunally^  who,  in 
the  absence  of  every  suitable  instrument, 
and  at  a  moment  when  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  procure  a  surgeon,  performed 
the  opcmtion  with  a  razor,  and  held 
the  wound  for  two  houre  with  her  lips  I 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  grateful 
husband  of  the  young  mother  whom 
she  rescued  checked  hts  thanksgiving 
to  censure  her  **  austere  uiiity  of  pur- 
pose t" 
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Such  instances  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  from  the  past.  In  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  London  Times  speaks 
thus  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  every  stroke  of 
.whose  brush  stands  good  for  a  guinea : 

**  This  distinguished  woman  is  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject of  oontemplatiou  in  every  way.  She  is  good 
and  wise,  healthy,  happy,  and  beloved,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  long  career  enviable  for  better  things 
than  the  fame  which  will  accompany  it.  No  one 
can  look  at  such  works  as  hers,  produced  before  she 
has  passed  her  thirtieth  year,  and  doubt  her  in- 
dustry. They  are  the  results  of  a  genuine  study 
of  Nature — ^a  study  close,  prolonged,  and  animated. 
Yet  sho  has  neglected  no  duty  domestic  or  social 
for  the  indulgence  of  her  own  taste.  She  is  one  of 
the  happy  number,  which  would  become  unlimited 
if  education  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  whoso  chief 
pleasure  is  also  their  first  duty.  Iler  fkther  was  an 
artist,  and  she  studied  under  him,  till  she  was 
qualified  to  fill  his  place  in  his  home,  and  support 
the  family  he  left.  Simply  and  nobly  she  did  that 
duty ;  and  now,  at  thirty-one,  she  has  achieved 
fiime  and  pecuniary  ease,  and  may  cultivate  and 
ezerdse  her  genius  according  to  her  bent  Those 
who  saw  her  in  London,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  *  hearing  contenl^  in  her  countenance, 
mingled  with  its  bright  expression  of  exhilaration. 
Courage  is  exhilaration  and  peace  in  one ;  and  what 
her  courage  Ls  her  countenance  and  pictures  show. 
Without  touching  on  the  old  question  of  the  com- 
parative intellectual  ability  of  women  and  men, 
and  the  dispute  as  to  the  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  women  in  the  department  of  Art,  we  may  point 
out  that  Bosa  Bonbenr  has  brought  up  n  new  phase 
of  this  question.  It  is  by  her  power  of  toil  that  she 
has  reached  her  present  eminence.  There  is  genius 
in  the  conception  and  endurance  of  such  toil  as  she 
has  undergone,  and  out  of  which  she  comes  with  an 
ever- ff  rowing  strength  and  freshness.*' 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Art  School  in  Paris;  and  a 
friend  of  ours,  after  spending  an  hour 
with  her,  in  her  own  studies,  where  she 
stood  painting  in  her  linen  blouse,  went 
with  her  to  visit  it.  When  asked  what 
method  of  instruction  she  pursued, 
"  Bon  Dieu  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  they 
draw,  and  I  correct  I  " — not  so  much  a 
feminine  as  a  French  reply  I 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  that 
"heart's  content"  in  her  countenance, 
and  how  she  comes  forth  from  her  toil, 
with  an  ^'^  ever-gromng  strength  and 
freshness  f  "  Can  we  praise  that  *^  power 
of  toil,"  and  never  be  reminded  of  an 
"  austere  unity  of  purpose  ? "  "  Heart's 
content"  comes  always  of  busy,  days 
pursued  with  steadfast  purpose.  Would 
it  not  be  pleasant  to  exchange  the  worn 
and  anxious  faces  which  so  often  meet 


us  now,  for  others,  coming  radiant  from 
daily  toil  ? 

To  secure  this,  women  must  give  to 
women  forbearance  and  sympathy.  Men 
must  strengthen  them  witii  kindly  cheer, 
to  a  preference  for  honorable  labor,  to  a 
full  inheritance  of  their  own  powers. 

But  there  will  be  found  women  who, 
reading  these  pages,  will  say,  "  Circum- 
stances gave  the  bias."  "  Give  t«  some- 
thing to  do,  that  we  may  do  with  our 
might.  Let  us  seize  a  purpose  and  fol- 
low it  to  a  glorious  crown.  We  have 
disappointments,  obstacles,  discourage- 
ments— no  one  helps  tisJ^''  It  sounds 
serious,  perhaps,  but  no  one  ever  wilL 
It  is  God's  decree  that  each  one  of  us 
shall  help  herself. 

We  have  heard  something  of  Lady 
Byron.  Some  impression  the  simple 
purity  of  her  character  did  not  fail  to 
make  upon  her  husband ;  for  across  the 
lurid  sky  of  his  Don  Juan  flashes  now 
and  then  a  pure  white  ray  of  sunmier 
heat,  a  witness  to  the  power  that  went 
out  of  her.  But  while  that  bad  man 
confessed  that  she  was  the  only  good 
woman  he  had  ever  known,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  malign  her  in  every  spoken 
tongue.  Never  was  a  woman  more  bit- 
terly betrayed,  discouraged,  world-aban- 
doned. But  she  took  up  her  cross 
cheerfully,  and  her  first  step  was  to- 
wards that  fallen  class  to  whose  degra- 
dation her  husband  had  contributed 
with  fiend-like  persistency.  In  1856 
she  was  asked  to  give  her  name  as 
Lady  Patroness  to  a  private  reform, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  great  Magdalen  Hospitals.  With 
instinctive  delicacy  she  declined ;  but 
when  it  was  urged  that,  in  consequence 
of  her  well-known  purity  of  character, 
her  name  would  have  a  certain  weight 
wnth  other  women,  she  wrote  an  ad- 
dress, which  she  gave  to  its  managers 
to  circulate  privately. 

♦•We  are  taught  by  St.  John,"  it  began,  "that 
love  for  a  fellow-creaturois  the  a>)solntely  nocess-iry 
condition  of  love  for  God,  and  that  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  is  bound  up  with  our  having  loved  much. 
All  experlenoe  of  amendment  attests  the  truth  of 
this  principle.  Apply  it,  then,  to  the  case  of  Mien 
women.  Towards  whom  can  they  exercise  such 
affection  as  the  goepel  speaks  of?    Towards  tin 
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aathors  of  their  rain  7  Towards  their  associates  in 
gailt  ?  Towards  those  who  repudiate  them  as  out- 
casts, or  wonld  ignore  their  ezistonoe  7  If  the  im- 
pure could  love  the  innocent,  if  they  oould  feel 
•  Tirtue  in  her  own  ibnn,  how  lovely,*  might  they 
not  offer  that  tribute  7  No ;  it  would  be  rejected  as 
an  insult,  scorned  as  an  hypocrisy ;— wo  deny  them 
the  means,  the  very  possibility  of  being  freed  from 
sin,  and  tinning  no  more.  In  Ceu^  we  say.  Let 
them  remain  unoonrerted,  rather  than  pollute  our 
atmosphere ;  it  is  enough  to  give  them  a  refuge 
apart,  and  mercenary  care.  Is  there,  then,  no  high- 
er Christian  grace  than  this!  Could  we  not  be 
more  yirtuous,  that  they  might  be  less  vicious  7 
Dare  we  not,  after  making  it  possible  for  thom  to 
love  us,  by  tenderness,  succor,  and  consolation,  to 
allow  them  to  love  us,  to  see  in  our  eyes  the  witness 
of  a  holier  kindness  than  they  have  yet  known  T 

'*  Tes.  Let  us  give  sistors  to  the  sisterless,  and, 
through  that  blessed  sympathy,  Ood  to  the  godless. 
Asylums  are  good,  missionaries  better,  organization 
indispenaable ;  but  what  protiteth  all,  without  char- 
ity 7  Gratitude  is  the  answer  of  heart  only  to  heart. 
It  resolves  itself  into  prayer  to  Ood  and  service  to 
man.  The  grand  secret  of  redemption,  Divine  or 
&uman,  ifts  in  the  words, '  Wliojirst  loved  us,* 

<*  Go  forth,  then,  woman,  strong  in  that  ffiith ; 
go  forth  to  learn  even  more  than  to  teach ;  and  if 
you  have  never  felt  a  common  bond  between  you 
and  these  degraded  ones,  recognize  it  now.  While 
humbly  thankful  for  your  happier  lot,  lay  your 
privileges  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  forfeited 
theirs,  and  take  upon  you  their  burdens ;  so  shall 
all  be  brought  nearer  to  Him  *  who  gave  himself  tot 
us,  the  just  for  the  unjust.' " 

When  we  remember  who  she  was  who 
penned  these  lines,  how  she  had  suffer- 
ed through  those  for  whom  she  now  in- 
terceded, we  must  admit  that  a  sweeter 
appeal  never  issued  from  human  lips. 
"  Spotless  as  the  unfallen  snow  "  herself, 
she  had  the  right  to  ask,  "  Can  we  not 
be  more  virtuous,  that  they  may  be  less 
vicious?"  In  the  careless  letters  of 
Tom  Moore — in  the  loose  pages  of 
"  The  Diary  " — we  may  have  seen  her 
sneered  at  as  a  stiff  prude.  Do  those 
intercessions  for  the  fallen  sound  like 
prudery  ?  Can  we  not  see  her,  ashamed 
of  her  own  struggling  heart,  still  de- 
voted to  one  she  knows  to  be  unworthy, 
lifting  tenderly  the  worn-out  frame, 
bathing  the  aching  temples,  sustaining 
the  frail  resolutions?  Christ  told  us 
that  the  poor  we  should  have  always 
with  us ;  He  might  have  added,  the 
fallen  also.  If  there  be  no  imdeveloped 
artist,  physician,  or  mechanic,  who  can 
be  roused  to  an  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose" by  what  we  write,  is  there  no 
woman  who,  thinking  of  this  class, 
neglected,  scoffed  at,  all  but  God-for- 


saken, may  find  her  "  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  ?  " 

Do  we  remember  as  we  ought  that 
these  outcasts  are  women  also — that 
they  love  and  fear,  hoi)e  and  despair,  as 
we  do  ? — that,  like  our  own,  their  life 
has  its  human  vicissitudes  of  broken- 
hearted sorrow  or  stinging  bodily  pain  ? 
May  ice  not  enter,  with  these  irons  into 
their  souls,  and  lead  them  out  into  the 
sweet, dear  air  of  an  Omnipotent  Love  ? 

The  lawyer,  the  engraver,  the  physi- 
cian, the  artist,  and  the  inventor,  the 
fair  Paul  Potter  of  Paris,  and  the  for- 
saken wife  of  Byron — life  can  never  be 
harder  to  any  one  of  us,  than  it  has 
been  at  times  to  each  of  these.  What 
excuse,  then,  has  any  woman  for  idle- 
ness or  self-indulgence  ? 

No  influence  is  worthy  of  her  who 
exercises  it,  or  him  who  feels  it,  but 
that  which  grows  out  of  "  austere  unity 
of  purpose,"  of  a  high  self-determina- 
tion. 

You,  women,  must  not  learn  Spanish, 
because  you  chance  to  spend  a  summer 
in  Spain.  Content  yourselves  with 
English  even  there,  if  you  cannot  fit  the 
foreign  tongue  into  the  aims  of  your 
life,  and  make  it  subservient  to  a  pur- 
pose. You  need  not  dabble  in  conchol- 
ogy,  or  study  aJgae  on  the  sea-shore, 
unless  the  study  help  you  in  some  way 
that  bears  on  your  proposed  develop- 
ment. But  the  person  who  has  once 
seriously  embraced  a  life-purpose,  will 
find  no  culture  needless.  Every  step  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  things  opens 
upon  the  destined  way.  Culture  is  not 
the  mere  cramming  of  the  brain ;  it  is 
to  be  found  also  in  the  development 
and  exercise  of  the  affections,  and  in 
the  skilful  use  of  the  five  senses. 

New-bom,  such  a  person  will  see  a 
"  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ; " 
"  heart's  content "  will  gleam  out  of  her 
radiant  eyes,  and  the  severest  toil  will 
not  deprive  her  of  an  "ever-growing 
strength  and  freshness." 

There  is  no  law  nor  custom  which 
hinders  women  trom  possessing  them- 
selves of  such  a  purpose. 

In  how  many  homes  do  we  find  fa- 
tbers  complaimng  that  they  cannot  sup- 
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port  the  extravagance  of  their  daugh- 
ters ;  brothers,  that,  with  but  half  an 
education,  they  are  thrust  early  into  the 
world  to  work,  to  earn  more  ease — more 
idle  time,  it  may  be — for  their  sisters. 
We  find  young  husbands  tempted  to 
over-trading — it  may  be  failing  in  busi- 
ness— because  they  have  not  the  good 
sense  to  live  simply,  and  begin,  as  their 
fathers  began,  at  the  beginning.  The 
importations  of  women's  wear  suit  only 
the  companions  of  princes.  Our  servant- 
women  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
present  of  a  calico  dress ;  and  girls  who 
believe  they  are  respectable,  are  seen  in 
the  soiled  finery  of  their  mistresses.  "We 
find  the  young  girls  whose  extravagance 
is  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  living  in  overheat- 
ed rooms,  lying  upon  lounges,  reading 
depressing  fictions,  or  in  gossiping 
coteries,  complaining,  as  if  it  were  the 
worlcTa  fault,  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do! 

In  China,  for  many  centuries,  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  poorer  classes  to 
drown  a  female  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom ;  and  in  Hindostan,  to  this  day,  a 
father  whose  daughter  is  asked  in  mar- 
riage prostrates  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  says,  "  I  thank  you  for  taking  this 
great  burden  off  my  shoulders,  and  I 
will  pray  to  the  Unmentionable  One 
that  it  may  never  make  yours  ache  I " 
If  the  present  condition  of  society  were 
necessary,  these  customs  would  be  hu- 
mane and  wise,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
move  for  their  introduction  into  West- 
em  society.  But  womanly  influence 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  right 
these  evils,  and  to  restrain  the  down- 
ward impulse  of  family  life.  If  the 
family  affections  of  the  very  poor  are 
very  strong,  it  is  partly  because,  in  such 
families,  each  member  is  independent, 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  support- 
ing themselves,  and  not  hanging  forever 
as  a  drag  upon  the  man  who  acts  as  its 
head. 

How  dull  and  devoid  of  conversation 
is  many  a  fireside  !  If  all  the  women  in 
the  family  had  duties  which  developed 
their  powers,  and  strengthened  their 
judgments,  there  would  be  enough  to 


talk  of  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Had 
women  such  healthy  interests,  were  they 
capable  of  a  vigorous  understanding  of 
real  affairs,  expensive  entertainments, 
extravagant  recreations,  which  now 
empty  many  a  purse,  would  cease  to 
offer  any  fascinations.  If  life  were 
intense,  novels  would  cease  to  seem  so, 
except  so  far  as  the  best  would  respond 
to  and  develop  life.  If  taste  were  dis- 
ciplined by  labor,  the  fancy  gewgaws 
which  now  load  down  the  persons  of 
women  would  look  as  hideous  as  they 
are  known  to  be  unfit.  Luxury  might 
then  take  refuge  in  that  exquisite  clean- 
liness and  pure  color  which  are  still  the 
rarest  things  in  America.  The  curtains 
and  dusty  drapery  which  now  repress 
God's  providence  and  shut  out^he  sun  . 
EiB  at  least  thinks  fit  for  shining,  would 
be  relinquished  in  behalf  of  fine  pictures 
and  good  bronzes.  In  those  better  days 
hard-working  men  would  not  open  so-, 
cial  entertainments  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, and  dance  all  night,  because  others 
do,  who  have  liberty  of  fortune  (or  mis- 
fortune) to  lie  in  bed  all  day.  In  those 
days  mothers  of  young  children  will 
not  condemn  them  to  bare  limbs,  un- 
comfortable fancy  clothing,  and  un- 
healthy fflix-o'clock  dinners,  because  every 
body  else  does  it  who  lives  on  the  same 
street ! 

But  before  such  days  can  come,  wom- 
en must  be  what  they  are  not  now  ;  and 
men  must  help  them  to  become  so. 

In  France,  all  avocations  are  open  to 
women.  We  have  heard  the  story  of 
Rosa  Bonheur,  and  could  match  its 
independence  in  a  thousand  lower  as 
well  as  many  higher  positions. 

Our  women  wear  French  ribbons  and 
Alexander's  gloves;  but  what  would 
they  think,  if  asked  to  imitate  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Alexander,  who,  i)ecu- 
niarily  independent,  still  sew  and  sell 
those  gloves  ? 

In  a  private  letter*  to  a  friend.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  wrote  of  his  wife : 

**  She  was  a  woman  who,  by  tender  management 
of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected  the  most 
pemidouB  of  them.  She  became  pmdent  from 
affection.  Though  of  the  roost  generous  nature, 
she  was  taught  economy  by  her  lore  of  me.  Ihirmg 
the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  relieved  mc 
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from  the  care  of  mj  attain,  and  pzoMrrcd  ordtr  In 
thain.  Hho  gentlj  rocJalmed  mo  hvm  dkBpaUon, 
tikt  yoppad  mj  VeoJc  atid  in-MoIutd  natisre,  ehe 
tlfc«d  taf  IndolcsiOQ  to  lueful  uid  ctt»ditalJle  vwrn- 
|jk»v  ui4  «W  pofpciu&Ujr  at  bond  to  adnumkh  mjf 
h/ttSlemsbam  and  iniprovideiicc.  To  het  I  owe 
vfiatffrer  I  am,  to  ber  wbAlcvor  I  ahaYl  bo.  lo  ber 
lolkitutlo  fur  toy  mterost,  abe  never  for  a  moment 
IpiiSDt  mj  obaracter.  Hux  leeliii^  vei*!!!  vana  and 
,  bd  abe  wss  placable » tfuaiUir,  imd  eon- 
Bh  WM  dio  Wbom  I  tost,  when  j%  knowl* 
»  of  her  urorth  bad  fdLnoi  an  anient  Ioto  to  a 
tiiMCmro  firiaudAbip.** 

WD)  cot  Anieiic&ii  womea  find  in- 
splmtian  in  sack  a  picture  t    Here  it  ia 

pkinly  flUown,  that  if  womea  worked 
more,  men  migbt  work  3eaa^  and  time 
for  culture  could  be  afforded  to  all  To 
effect  itf  men  must  cease  to  admire 
white  hands,  draggling  sktrtA,  and  a 
general  air  of  uscleaanesa.  They  must 
gire  point  to  such  opinions  as  they 
have,  by  seeking  something  better  in 
marriage  than  money  or  faahion. 

Womanly  effort,  even  if  manifestly 
eocentric  at  the  first,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  thmr  encouragement  With  the  habit 
of  moving,  will  come  the  wisdom  to 
move  aright.  There  are  no  prodigies 
to^ay^  who  learn  to  walk  without  a 
single  fall  On  no  subject  do  men 
delude  themselves  more  completely, 
than  upon  this.  '*  I  always  rpspect 
labor ;  I  always  approve  industry,**  they 
say,  "  When  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
encourage  a  woman*s  folly  ? "  yet  in 
hundreds  of  homes,  inquiries  like  the 
following  fall  daily  from  manly  lips: 
"  Why  don*t  you  leave  that  to  the 
servants  ?  *'  "  Can't  the  children  look 
like  other  people's  t  I  am  sure  /  spend 
enough  on  them."  "  Let  your  washer- 
woman c^me  for  her  money ;  what  busi- 
ness have  you  out  in  snch  walking  t " 
•*  Burnt  brown  over  the  kitchrn-fire,  and 
four  servants  in  the  house  I  ■* 

Do  these  speeches  encourage  a  woman 
to  labor !  And  who  is  it  that  complains 
again,  when  no  one  sees  after  the  ser- 
vant*; when  the  child^s  drcaa  costs  a 
little  too  much ;  when  the  cooking  does 
not  taste  like  his  mothers  ¥ 


In  one  of  her  lectureSj  Lucy  Btone 
once  mentioned  a  fanuly  of  girls,  who, 
after  their  father's  death,  continued  his 
bUBinesa — the  manufacture  of  some  por- 
tion of  a  locomotive,  **  How  much  do 
you  make  ?  '*  asked  Lucy.  '*  In  the 
worst  of  timeSj  fifty  doUars  a  week," 
they  answered.  **  In  the  best,  five  hun- 
dred doUars."  These  women  are  full 
of  shrewdneiss  and  good  senac ;  but  In 
a  New  York  parlor,  how  many  men 
would  dare  to  show  their  respect  for 
labor  by  unusual  courtesy  to  them  ? 

A  Boston  merchant  han  an  ingenious 
daughter  who  wishes  to  take  out  pat- 
ents. Is  he  proud  of  her?  No.  On 
condition  that  she  will  never  tocn^k  be- 
fore any  body,  ho  has  fitted  up  a  costly 
workshop  for  her,  llow  many  men  feel 
the  force  of  hi$  temptation  1  Is  it  not 
clear  why  we  should  all  plead  for  the 
elevation  of  woman  ?  Her  present  po- 
sition is  the  practical  desecration  of  our 
homes.  A  handBome  house  is  not  a 
home.  In  the  days  of  our  early  history, 
when  men  and  women  worked  together 
for  the  same  end,  a  bam  might  be- 
come one;  now  it  seems  the  impoflsi- 
bie  thing. 

When  a  woman  marries,  she  ought  to 
look  up  to  her  husband.  When  a  man 
marriea,  be  ought  to  look  up  U*  Ids 
wife.  Aa  the  ia  his  joy^  he  should  be 
her  strength.  Both  are  defrauded  when 
this  ia  not  so. 

"  U  men  an  neyer  tbear  thonirbta  to  employ* 
Tako  care  to  proride  tbcm  a  lifu  ftiU  of  joy  i 
Bot  if  to  aomo  profit  nod  um  tbou  wouldst  bond 

tbcffif 
T&ko  i»ra  to  ihear  tbemi  and  tben  deCbod  tbem." 

These  lines,  written  by  Goethe,  might 
serve  as  the  epigraph  of  the  past  rela* 
tions  of  the  sexes.  Ho  has  written  four 
others,  fit  to  inaugurate  the  new  era, 
towards  which  our  hopes  are  turning. 

*«  A4  tKtm  tba  smoke  k$  trted  tbe  btaso, 
80  Ivt  man'fi  faitb  bum  bright ; 
And  if  we  cnittb  Ail  ofden  wdyt, 
8:17,  wbo  con  orutb  Qod*B  light?  ** 
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THE    LOW-DOWN    PEOPLE. 


[During  fifteen  months  of  my  life  I  had  the  honor  of  being  known  as  the  "  Bureau- 
Major,"  and  of  ruling  by  virtue  of  that  title  over  a  region  in  western  South  Carolina  not  much 
less  extensive  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Although,  as  an  officer  of  the  "  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmcn,  and  Abandoned  Lands,"  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  affaire  of 
negroes  and  Unionists,  I  was  occasionally  obliged  to  deal  with  other  classes  of  our  Southern 
population,  and  especially  with  that  wretched  caste  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "mean 
whites,"  or  the  "  poor  white  folksy,"  but  in  my  district  as  the  "  low-down  people."  I  have 
strung  together,  on  as  brief  a  thread  as  the  subject  will  admit,  a  few  gems  fix)m  the  character 
of  this  variety  of  our  much-boasted  Anglo-Saxon  race.] 


MORALITY. 

The  4th  of  April,  1867,  was  made 
memorable  to  the  Bureaa-Major  by  the 
strangest  case  that  was  ever  presented 
for  his  consideration. 

As  he  sat  in  his  little  vaulted  office 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  old  court- 
house of  Greenville,  there  entered  two 
women  from  the  mountains  of  the  Dark 
Comer,  the  one  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  forty,  their  faces  haggard 
and  their  arms  sinewy  with  long  endur- 
ance of  hardness  of  life,  if  not  of  pinch- 
ing poverty,  and  their  lean  shapes  at- 
tired in  scant,  soiled  gowns  of  coarse 
homespun,  cut  without  form  or  comeli- 
ness, and  falling  as  straight  from  their 
hips,  as  if  the  Empress  Eugenie  had 
never  tasked  her  mighty  brain  to  put 
hoops  in  fashion. 

The  elder,  Mrs.  Jones,  was  evidently 
of  the  original  "mean  white"  breed, 
yet  her  visage  was  not  without  some 
woful  remnant  of  former  seemliness; 
and  she  led  by  the  hand  a  black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  daughter  of  ten  or  eleven, 
who  was  passably  pretty.  The  younger, 
Mrs.  Singleton,  had  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  had  a  smart,  brusque,  and 
not  unattractive  bearing.  Although  it 
was  only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  had  walked  fourteen  miles  since 
"  sun-up,"  and  they  had  come  an  equal 
distance  since  noon  of  the  day  before. 
Their  clogged  shoes  and  draggled  skirts 
showed  the  condition  of  the  travelling. 

"My  man  has  run  me  oflf,"  abruptly 


commenced  Mrs.  Jones,  in  that  dull, 
sour,  dogged  tone  of  complaint  which 
seems  to  be  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
low-down  people. 

"  Do  you  mean  your  husband  ?"  in- 
quired the  Bureau-Major. 

"  No ;  he  wasn't  my  husband." 

Awkward  silence,  which  continues 
until  it  is  broken  by  the  clear,  brisk 
voice  of  Mrs.  Singleton, 

"  You  see,  this  woman  has  been  liv- 
ing in  adultery  with  this  man.  That's 
his  child.  Now  he's  run  her  oflf,  and 
took  up  with  another  man's  wife." 

Mrs.  Jones. — "Though  he  wam't 
married  to  me,  he  was  bound.  He'd 
taken  me  up  for  ninety-nine  years.  It 
was  proved  in  court." 

The  Major  {v^ith  lewUderment),-^ 
"  Proved  in  court  ? " 

Mrs.  Jones. — "  Yes,  thar'  was  the  pa- 
per, signed  an'  swore  to.  He  couldn't 
marry  me  because  he  had  a  wife.  But 
he  made  a  contrack  to  keep  me ;  else  I 
wouldn't  go  to  him." 

The  Major  {nearly  speecMess),—^^  Js 
this  a  common  case  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  another  ? " 

Mrs.  Singleton  {calmly), — "No,  I 
never  did." 

Mrs.  Jones.—"  Wal,  he  contracked  to 
keep  me  ninety-nine  years ;  an'  it  was 
proved  in  court,  when  his  brother  tried 
to  break  it ;  an'  now  he's  druv  me  o%  to 
take  up  another  woman;  an'  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  fo'ced  to  take  me  back." 

Mrs.  SmGLBTON  {sympaths^icaUy),— 
"  Can't  you  make  him  take  her  back  ? " 
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The  Majob. — "  No,  I  don't  think  she 
has  any  legal  rights  oyer  him ;  and,  if 
she  has,  it  is  not  my  business  to  enforce 
them.  I  have  no  authority  except  in 
matters  pertaining  to  negcoes  and  refu- 
gees— that  is,  Union  people." 

Mrs.  Jokbs. — "Wal,  I  was  always 
ag'in  the  war." 

The  Majob. — "  Still,  the  affair  does 
not  come  within  my  jurisdiction.  You 
had  better  see  a  lawyer." 

Mrs.  Shigleton  then  complained  that 
one  of  her  neighbors  had  interfered 
with  her  right  of  way  to  the  public 
road,  and  was  also  recommended  to 
seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  although 
unparalleled  even  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Singleton,  does  nevertheless  indicate 
pretty  faithfully  the  state  of  morals 
among  the  low-down  people.  Disso- 
lute when  they  came  from  England  as 
convicts,  or  as  stupid  farm-laborers, 
dissolute  through  all  those  many  years 
in  which  slavery  condemned  them  to 
idleness  and  consequent  poverty,  they 
are  now  more  debauched  than  ever, 
because  the  war  has  left  so  many  wives 
without  husbands,  and  so  many  girls 
without  the  chance  of  marriage.  Thir- 
teen thousand  men  of  South  Carolina 
dead  in  battle  or  of  wounds  1  that 
rebellious  yet  heroic  fact  has  been  a 
frightful  one  for  the  women  of  South 
Parolina.  The  State  is  swarming  with 
widows  and  girls,  who  migrate  after 
the  garrisons,  and  lead  a  life  like  that 
of  the  "  wrens  of  the  Curragh."  Our 
soldiers  easily  provide  themselves  with 
a  new  set  of  brides  or  sweethearts  in 
every  village.  A  soldier's  marriage, 
be  it  understood,  is  frequently  but  a 
temporary  contract,  much  like  that  by 
which  a  sailor  secures  himself  a  home 
in  every  port,  and  by  no  means  so  per- 
manent as  the  bargain  entered  into  by 
the  Mrs.  Jones  above  mentioned.  Oc- 
casionally a  female  of  decent  connec- 
tions espouses  a  blue-coat;  and  pres- 
ently finds  herself  with  a  child  on  her 
hands,  a  woman  of  the  town,  or,  at 
the  best,  an  applicant  for  Qovemment 
rations;   while  her   husband,  now  in 


Alaska,  offers  his  inexhaustible  affec- 
tions to  an  Esquimaux.  In  no  part  of 
the  Christian  world  have  I  ever  seen  a 
village  no  larger  than  Greenville  which 
contained  so  many  women  who  were 
known  to  be  cyprians.  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  familiar  with  many  southern 
villages. 

But  although  morals  are  worse  now 
than  formerly  among  the  low-down  peo- 
ple, they  were  never  nice.  A  citizen  of 
Greenville  told  me  a  story  which  fairly 
illustrates  their  notions  of  delicacy  and 
self-respect.  In  former  times,  when  the 
public  whipping-post  was  still  a  vigor- 
ous institution,  he  saw  a  crowd  coming 
from  behind  the  court-house,  and  heard 
that  a  negro  had  been  flogged  by  the 
sheriff.  Amid  the  crowd  was  Uncle 
Joe,  a  simple  old  fellow  of  the  thor- 
oughbred mean-white  stock,  a  little 
drunk  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and 
vociferating  cheerftdly,  "I  got  that 
nigger  paid  ofl^  I  reckon." 

"What  was  the  row.  Uncle  Joe?" 
inquired  my  informant.  "  What  had 
the  fellow  been  doing  ?  " 

"  I  ketched  him  a-sweetheartin'  with 
one  of  my  da'ters,"  returned  the  vener- 
able "  white  trash,"  indignantly,  "  an'  I 
don't  allow  no  nigger  to  do  that." 

In  a  community  where  there  has  been 
no  sentimental  talk  concerning  negro 
equality,  and  where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prejudice  of  race  has  been  culti- 
vated by  every  possible  appeal,  only 
the  extremest  degradation  could  lead 
a  white  woman  to  listen  to  overtures 
of  love  from  a  "  nigger."  Yet,  among 
the  low-down  females  of  Greenville,  I 
knew  of  two  who  had  mulatto  chil- 
dren, others  who  were  maintained  by 
negroes,  and  one  who  had  a  negro-hus- 
band. For  the  most  part,  however, 
'these  were  widows  or  orphans,  whom 
the  war  had  robbed  of  their  natural 
protectors.  There  was  no  fastidious 
Uncle  Joe  to  save,  or  to  avenge. 

For  mothers  to  connive  at  the  illicit 
liaisons  of  their  daughters,  and  even  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  such  arrange- 
ments, is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  low-down  people.  At  present,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  of  men  during  the  war,  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
the  children  bom  among  them  are  ille- 
gitimate. Infanticide  is  unknown,  for 
the  reason  that  shame  is  unknown.  The 
unmarried  mother  proudly  dresses  her 
infant  in  what  finery  she  can  obtain, 
and  takes  it  about  among  her  friends, 
or  parades  it  in  the  nearest  village,  as 
a  new  claim  on  human  charity.  Why 
should  she  be  humbled  oyer  it,  when 
its  birth  is  like  her  own  ? 

DRXTNKENinSSS. 

Drunkenness  is  not  very  common 
among  these  abject  creatures.  They 
have  no  sentimental  or  moral  objec- 
tions to  it ;  they  probably  never  heard 
of  a  temperance  society,  or  could  con- 
ceive of  such  a  thing  unaided;  but 
they  are  so  lazy  that  they  would  rather 
go  without  liquor  than  work  for  it.  In 
the  good  old  times  before  the  flood, 
when  South  Carolina  gloried  in  her 
militia,  and  muster-days  were  enliven- 
ed by  the  colonel's  gratuitous  whiskey, 
when  politics  was  the  business  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  candidates  refreshed  their 
adherents  by  the  barrelfull,  the  low- 
downer  enjoyed  his  periodical  benders 
without  expense.  Now,  the  colonel, 
the  "high-toned"  Congressman,  and 
the  public  pails  of  strong  drink,  are 
things  of  the  past.  If  our  vagrant 
friend  cannot  become  the  humble  re- 
tainer of  a  distillery,  taking  pay  in 
kind  for  his  services,  and  consuming 
himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
rotgut,  he  generally  limits  his  enjoy- 
ments to  hog,  hominy,  and  laziness. 
Moreover,  he  has  disappeared ;  his  body 
is  lying  in  some  ditch  around  Richmond 
or  Atlanta;  and  he  is  represented  in 
the  world  by  his  widow  and  orphans. . 
Women  of  this  class  are  for  some  reason 
sober ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
intoxicated ;  they  drink,  but  in  moder- 
ation. 

IDLENESS  ASD  DCFBOVIDENCE. 

**  I  wish  you  c'u'd  holp  ub  to  buy  a 
coew,"  petitioned  a  mean  white  family 
to  which  I  had  ftunished  rations. 


"  How  much  would  it  cost  ? " 

"We  kin  git  it  for  fifteen  dollara. 
The  woman  said  she'd  take  part  pay 
now,  an'  wait  for  the  rest.  She's  a 
powerM  good  coew;  she  gives  a  gal- 
lon an'  a  half  o'  milk  a  day.  That 
would  be  mighty  nigh  enough  to  feed 
us ;  if  we  had  that,  we  wouldn't  want 
much  bread  an'  bacon." 

"But  you  have  no  land  to  pasture 
her." 

"Oh,  thar's  the  woods  an'  the  old 
fields.  She  c'u'd  pick  up  enough  for 
herself." 

"Yes,  and  when  winter  comes,  you 
would  let  her  starve  to  death,  and  then 
you  would  be  just  where  you  are  now." 

"  Ef  we  only  had  her,  'pears  like  we 
might  git  along  somehow." 

This  dialogue  exhibits  the  idleness 
and  improvidence  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple. The  family  in  question  consisted 
of  a  grown-up  youth,  three  women,  and 
a  stout  boy  of  twelve;  yet  they  only 
wanted  the  cow  to  save  themselves  from 
working  for  pork  and  commeal;  and 
they  had  not  a  plan  to  propose  where- 
by the  animal  could  be  kept  through 
the  winter. 

Another  woman  got  herself  "  helped  " 
to  buy  a  loom,  on  the  plea  that,  if  she 
had  that,  she  could  support  herself  and 
her  two  small  children.  Three  months 
later  I  learned  from  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors that  she  had  "never  set  it  up." 
In  short,  so  far  as  my  obserration  and 
experience  went,  it  seemed  useless  to 
encourage  the  low-down  people  to  in- 
dustry and  forethought.  What  they 
gpt  by  begging,  they  spent  for  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  and  tobacco,  and  then 
lay  down  in  their  "rotten  laziness" 
until  routed  out  of  it  by  hunger.  No 
exertion  was  welcome  to  them  except 
that  of  gossiping  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
or  visiting  some  village  to  stare  at  the 
shops  and  learn  the  news.  If  ever  the 
household  obtained  an  unusual  supply 
of  com  or  a  little  money,  whiskey  was 
bought,  the  neighbors  were  invited,  a 
negro-fiddler  was  perhaps  hired,  and 
there  was  a  dance.  I  exceedingly  re- 
gret that  I  never  attended  one  of  these 
festivities. 
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BEQOABT. 

It  used  to  Beem  to  me,  at  Greenville, 
that  the  main  subsistence  of  the  low- 
down  people  was  derived  from  beg- 
I  Lad  far  more  applications  for 
and  money  from  thia  class  tbim 
from  mj  proper  constituents,  the  freed- 
men.  Whenever  my  office  was  invaded 
liy  n  woman  in  threadbare  homespmi  or 
I  calicOf  her  black  or  brown  or  gray 
tkinga  of  coarse  wool  grimed  with 
Qud,  her  down-atrth&-heel  shoes  fo^ 
with  long  wear,  and  perhaps  tied  ^ith 
'  strings,  on  her  arm  a  bag  or  basket, 
in  her  mouth  a  pipe  with  a  reed 
stem  and  a  clay  bowl^  I  was  pretty  sure 
to  hear,  "  Any  thin'  to  git  ? "  or,  "  Got 
aDy  thin'  for  the  lone  women  ? "  or, 
"When  is  the  next  draw-day t"  Ac- 
customed  to  beg  of  the  planters  while 
these  were  wealthy,  and  to  receive  ra- 
tions from  the  Confederate  Government 
during  its  brief  existence,  they  now 
claim  to  be  fed  by  the  United  States. 
One  would  rappose  that,  in  conquering 
the  South,  we  had  inherited  some  ever- 
Insting  debt  to  the  low-downers. 

One  thing  which  they  want  is  land. 
They  have  an  absurd  belief  that,  if  they 
had  farms,  they  would  cultivate  them. 
But  instead  of  working,  laying  up  their 
wages,  and  so  buying  land  while  it  is 
only  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre^  they  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  l>e  given  them,  no 
matter  at  whose  expense.  The  idea  of 
confiscation  is  received  with  more  fa- 
vor by  this  caste  than  by  the  negroes. 
A  lean,  sallow,  lank-haired  inhabitant 
of  Spartanburg  District  suspended  his 
chatfering  with  a  neighboring  planter 
for  the  hire  of  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
walked  twcnty-tliree  mile-s  to  ask  me 
what  were  the  prospects  **  for  a  di- 
Tidin\"  A  loyal  *'niean  white"  from 
the  nionntains  of  the  Bark  Corner,  who 
viaited  GreenviHe  to  iitt<!nd  a  league 
ooovociition,  improved  the  occasion  by 
marking  out  and  in  his  own  mind  pre- 
empting a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  Colo- 
nel Irvine's  richest  bottoms.  Over  and 
over  have  dirty,  ragged,  stupid  people 
slyly  inquired  of  me,  *'When  is  our 
folks  a-gwine  to  git  the  Ian'  f  •* 


Not  that  they  are  TTaion  people ;  not 
that  they  have  a  spite  against  the  jjlant- 
ers  as  rebels :  their  longing  for  confijica- 
tion  is  but  a  part  of  their  scheme  of 
life ;  it  is  sheer,  bald  beggary.  If  they 
had  theJr  forty  acres  a-piece,  the  mon- 
eyed classes  would  trover  all  in  twenty 
years,  leaving  the  low-down crs  as  jjoor 
as  now,  and  as  anxious  for  a  new  divi- 
sion. To  give  them  land,  would  be  just 
as  useless  as  it  is  to  give  them  corn  and 
bacon.  In  general^  what  a  man  does  not 
work  for,  is  of  no  permanent  value  to 
him. 

TAGHAKGT. 

One  morning  my  office  was  entered 
by  two  women,  a  motlicr  and  daughter. 
The  former,  perhaps  forty  years  of  age 
and  perhaps  sixty — it  was  impossible  to 
gneas  which  from  her  appearance— was 
a  gaunt,  crouching  creature,  with  a 
pinched  visage  and  a  hungry  eagerness 
of  aspect,  indicative  of  years  of  want 
and  beggary.  The  daughter,  twenty 
years  old,  had  regular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, a  complexion  which,  though  Bun- 
burnt,  was  of  a  fine  blonde,  and  long 
golden  hair  which  would  have  been 
beautiful  but  for  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  feet  were  bare,  her  lips  stain- 
ed with  tobacco-juioe,  and  her  expres- 
Mon  as  wild  as  that  of  a  mustang.  Both 
wore  dirty  dresses  of  the  coarsest  cotton 
homespun,  falling  straight  from  the  hips, 
and  without  the  slightest  trimming  or 
adornment. 

**  Be  you  the  man  we've  been  a-lookin* 
for?"  said  the  mother.  "We  come 
nigh  upon  twenty-two  miles  yesterday 
to  see  you.  We  went  to  your  place» 
and  they  said  you  was  out  to  walk. 
We  come  here  this  mornin'  at  sun-up, 
and  weVe  been  settin'  around  ever 
sence.  We  want  help.  I  tell  you, 
stranger,  that  ef  ever  any  body  wanted 
help,  we  want  it.^^ 

Then  they  told  mo  their  story.  The 
father  of  the  family  had  died  long 
since.  The  girPs  husband  and  brother 
had  been  ehot  by  the  ConfederntcB  :  the 
former  was  killed  at  home  while  trying 
to  escape  a  conscription  detail ;  the  lat- 
ter was  dragged  into  the  army,  deserfc- 
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ed,  was  retaken,  and  executed  at  Peters- 
burg. 

"  Ef  I  could  git  hold  of  them  that 
killed,  my  old  man,"  she  declared,  grim- 
ly, "I  wouldn't  show  'em  no  mercy, 
stranger." 

Robbed  of  all  the  men  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  without  land,  they  were  in  dire 
poverty.  Their  cabin  let  in  the  wind 
and  snow  through  the  unchinked  logs, 
and  had  no  flooring  but  the  earth. 

"  Ef  you  could  see  it,  stranger,"  said 
the  mother,  "you  mought  think  it  was  a 
place  for  hogs,  but  not  for  human  cree- 
turs.  In  the  hard  rains,  one  half  the 
floor  is  covered  with  water." 

The  girl  had  not  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
since  her  husband  was  killed,  two  years 
before. 

"  Ef  I  had  shoes,  I  reckon  I  couldn't 
wear  'em,"  she  observed,  "  my  feet  is  so 
swelled  and  bursted  with  walkin'  on 
the  snow  and  the  frozen  ground." 

They  wanted  clothes,  com,  or  "  what- 
ever there  mout  be  to  give  out,"  and 
they  also  wanted  protection.  Since  the 
war  they  had  been  persecuted  by  a  gang 
of  young  roughs  whom  they  stigmatized 
as  "  rebs,"  who  in  the  first  place  ousted 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mari- 
etta by  pulling  down  their  cabin,  and, 
now  that  they  had  migrated  to  Pickens 
District,  were  in  the  habit  of  stoning 
them  and  driving  them  into  the  woods 
whenever  there  was  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  that  amusement. 

"  John  Dc  Laimey  Morgan  is  the  one 
that  plagues  us  most,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter. *'  He  never  passes  our  house  but 
what  he  gits  off  his  critter  and  stones 
us,  and  calls  us  all  the  names  he  can 
think  of.  And  we  are  so  scared  of  hun, 
that,  when  we  hear  of  his  comin'  our 
way,  we  always  run  into  the  woods  and 
hide  till  he  gits  by." 

"  And  what  it's  all  for,  we  don't  know 
no  raore'n  the  dead,"  asseverated  the 
mother,  with  emphasis.  *'  We  never 
did  a  thing  to  him.  It's  jest  because 
our  men  went  ag'in  the  war,  stranger ; 
that's  it." 

Little  versed,  as  yet,  in  Bureau  busi- 
ness, I  supposed  that  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
given  me  a  correct  explanation  of  her 


troubles,  and  that  I  had  before  me  a 
family  of  persecuted  Unionists.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  letter  to  the  magis- 
trate at  Marietta,  directing  him  to  pro- 
tect the  women,  in  case  they  chose  to 
return  thither,  and  to  bring  John  De 
Launey  Morgan  and  his  confederates  to 
justice.  While  I  was  thus  occupied  the 
mother  begged  for  a  smoke  from  my 
pipe,  and,  although  averse  to  the  con- 
cession, I  could  not  but  grant  it. 

"I've  been  a-lookin'  at  it  myself," 
said  the  daughter,  with  a  laugh,  "  but 
I  was  afeared  to  ask  for  it." 

I  subsequently  learned  that  these 
women  were  in  various  ways  low  char- 
acters. On  that  account,  and  because 
they  had  no  men  to  protect  them,  rath- 
er than  for  their  supposed  loyal  senti- 
ments, they  were  persecuted  by  John 
De  Launey  Morgan  and  his  contempti- 
ble fellow-roughs. 

**  The  annoyances  are  illegal,  of  course, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
women,"  said  the  magistrate  to  me,  on 
his  next  visit  to  Greenville.  "I  will 
institute  any  suit  that  these  people  may 
choose.  They  can  have  Morgan  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  they  can  bring 
a  case  for  damages.  But  it  is  not  a  po- 
litical matter,  and  is  not  worthy  of  your 
attention." 

The  men  of  the  family  had  been  as 
worthless  as  the  women;  they  had 
evaded  service  in  the  Confederate  army, 
as  they  would  have  evaded  service  in 
any  army;  their  loyalty  just  extended 
to  the  point  of  wanting  to  stay  at  home 
and  do  nothing.  There  are  intelligent 
and  zealous  loyalists  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Dark  Comer,  but  they  are  of  a 
type  somewhat  different  from  the  son 
and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

The  story  of  this  family  exhibits  one 
cause  of  the  vagrancy  of  the  low  whites. 
Without  property,  mere  squatters  on 
the  land  of  others,  destitute  of  charac- 
ter to  inspire  respect,  prostitutes,  beg- 
gars, and  perhaps  thieves,  they  are 
chased  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, the  sport  of  rowdies  little  better 
than  themselves. 

Another  family  which  came  upon  me 
for  help  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
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two  Bisters,  u  sigter-in-law,  and  three 
small  childi'^i],  all  aa  healthy  as  Deed 
be.  The  man  was  a  ferm-laborcr  in  the 
moontama,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
toils  uf  a  luw-clown  woman  of  evil  char- 
er,  tuid  his  wife,  ilespairing  of  other- 
keeping  her  husband,  dragged  him 
down  to  the  village.  The  enchantress 
followed  them  to  their  re^ge,  and  the 
wifo  applied  to  me  for  an  order  to  make 
her  leave  town.  Moreover,  they  want- 
tsd  \odgmgy  foodf  and  clothings  for  the 
husband  could  find  no  work,  and  they 
were  utterly  destitute.  For  a  while  they 
lived  with  other  low  whites,  and  a  set 
nf  equally  low  negroes,  in  a  deserted  ho- 
tel ;  then,  the  nest  baviog  been  cleaned 
out  by  the  civil  authorities,  they  hired 
a  room ;  but  presently  they  were  back 
again  to  their  mountains.  I  could  not 
discover  that  these  four  women  did  any 
work,  or  had  a  desire  to  do  any.  The 
man,  as  I  was  credibly  informed ^  made 
aa  effort  to  earn  a  living  by  offering  to 
take  other  men  to  visit  his  wife^s  sister* 
Thufl,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
poor  whites  wander  up  and  down  on 
the  earth,  rarely  staying  many  years  in 
one  neighborhood.  Usually,  however, 
their  numerations  nre  short  flights ;  they 
go  from  Greenville  Distxict  to  Spartan- 
burg, and  thence  perhaps  to  Laurens; 
then,  presently,  they  are  back  in  Green- 
Tille.  Usually,  also,  they  do  not  tend 
to  settle  in  towns.  Unlike  the  gregari- 
ous and  jolly  negroes,  they  are  solitary 
in  their  di^^positiona,  and,  if  they  alight 
near  a  village,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
society  as  for  convenience  in  begging. 

BOCIAL   DEOKATATTON. 

Two  women  from  Pickens  District, 
tn  aimt  of  about  thirty  and  a  niece  of 
about  twenty,  called  on  me  "with  the 
complaint  that  the  lover  of  the  former 
would  not  support  Jiis  illegitimate  chUd. 
The  aggrieved  woman  handed  me  a  dirty 
scrap  of  wrapping  paper,  on  which  were 
some  scribblings  so  crabbed  and  illegi- 
ble that  I  could  not  make  out  two  suc- 
cessive words. 

**  1  cannot  read  tliis,**  I  said.  "  Where 
did  you  get  tt,  and  what  is  it  about  1 " 

"5A«  wrote  it,"  answered  the  aunt, 


witii  a  paralytic  stutter.  "  It's  my  com- 
plaint/' 

The  niece  looked  ashamed,  either  for 
me,  or  for  herself,  or  for  her  aunt.  I 
was  sorry  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
ri'ad  the  girFs  writing;  she  had  un- 
doubtedly learned  what  little  she  knew 
under  great  disadvantages ;  she  deserv- 
ed  something  in  the  way  of  a  compiU 
ment.  The  case  was  then  stated  to  me 
in  vocal  English,  and  I  referred  the 
complainant  to  a  magistrate.  During 
the  conversation  I  discovered  that  these 
women  were  living  in  the  same  cabin 
with  a  black  family,  the  negroes  oc- 
cupying one  end  of  the  building  aud 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  other, — this,  in 
a  country  Tvhere  land  can  be  bought  at 
from  one  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  where 
a  cabin  can  bo  built  for  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  where  the  pride  of  race  is 
fiercer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worjd ! 

A  woman  of  another  family  ^ked 
me,  **  Can  any  body  say  any  thin',  stran- 
ger, ef  I  hire  out  to  hoe  for  one  of  the 
black  'uns  ? '' 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  singular  thing 
that  the  lower  tyx^es  of  humanity  sel- 
dom incline  to  suicide.  The  easy  ex- 
plauation  is,  that  the  low-downer  has 
but  a  low  ideal  of  success  in  life,  and 
ia  consequently  exposed  to  no  harrowing 
disappointment  over  its  failures.  Fur- 
nialied  with  the  necessities  of  hog  and 
hominy,  and  with  the  luxuries  of  to^ 
bacco  and  laziness,  he  is,  in  the  main, 
content,  and  ^*  has  no  use  for  pixen*^' 

I  could  not  discover  that  he  has  any 
religion  or  even  any  superstitious.  This 
fleshly,  unspirityal  creature  does  not 
seem  even  to  believe  in  ghosts. 

In  justice  to  my  district,  I  ought  to 
state,  in  passing,  that  its  low-down  class 
is  by  no  means  so  degraded  or  so  numer- 
ous as  are  the  "  sand-hillers "  who  in- 
habit the  waste  places  of  regions  nearer 
the  seacoast^  or  the  "beechers,"  and 
other  wild  paupers  of  North  Carolina, 
•r  the  "  crackers  "  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. An  ordinary  traveller  might  not 
discover  much  evidence  of  the  breed; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  belief 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  this  portion  of 
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South  Carolina.  A  visitor  from  Charlee- 
ton  said  to  me,  "  You  will  find  few  peo- 
ple here  who  cannot  read  and  write." 
The  receipt-rolls  on  which  I  issued  cloth- 
ing told  a  diflferent  story ;  not  one  white 
recipient  out  of  thirty  made  any  other 
signature,  than  a  mark ;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  Marshal,  in 
paying  witnesses,  was  not  very  dissimi- 
lar. Any  one  who  doubts  that  there 
are  mean  whites  in  abundance  around 
Greenville,  will  be  cured  of  his  delu- 
sion by  going  thither,  and  giving  no- 
tice of  a  public  distribution  of  charity. 
Still,  degraded  misery  is  less  prominent 
here  than  in  many  other  districts,  and 
much  of  what  exists  is  the  result  of  the 


war. 
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"  Fm  one  of  the  Fox  &mily,  and  you 
can't  tread  on  my  toes,"  screamed  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  was  carrying  gn  a 
scolding-match  with  a  young  man,  just 
outside  of  my  office.  Every  week  some 
low-down  woman  came  to  me,  or  to  my 
neighbors,  the  magistrates,  to  complain 
that  some  other  low-down  woman  had 
beaten  her,  or  attempted  to  pull  down 
her  cabin,  or  perpetrated  some  other 
manual  outrage.  In  general,  these  ag- 
grieved females  had  defended  them- 
selves right  heartily,  scratching,  pull- 
ing hair,  tearing  homespun,  striking 
with  "  chunks  of  brush,"  and  throwing 
"  rocks."  We  officials  seldom  investi- 
gated these  cases ;  and,  if  we  did,  we 
discovered  that  they  had  been  fair 
fights,  one  party  being  about  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  other. 

Accordingly,  when  Mrs.  Dunkin,  a 
tall  and  rather  handsome  young  sav- 
age, appeared  and  stated  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  slap  Mrs.  Ambler's 
daughter  for  charging  her  with  being 
too  intimate  with  negroes,  and  to  de- 
mand that  some  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  the  Amblers  for  their  slan- 
derous tongues,  I,  inferring  that  suffi- 
cient justice  had  already  been  accom- 
plished, advised  the  lovely  plaintiff  to 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was,  if  it 
could.  Kor  was  I  much  astonished 
when  she  reappeared,  an  hour  later, 


with  the  story  that  the  Amblers  bad 
taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
charge  upon  her  cabin,  and  drive  her 
mother,  younger  sister,  and  little  boy 
into  the  woods  with  a  shower  of  brick- 
bats. I  sent  her  to  a  magistrate,  and 
he,  with  my  fall  approval,  refused  to 
entertain  the  case,  on  the  ground  that 
she  could  not  give  security  to  prose- 
cute it.  The  result  was,  that  the  Am- 
blers, fHghtened  by  their  own  victoiy, 
and  perseveringly  threatened  with  a 
**  lawing,"  migrated  to  another  district 
Before  departing,  they  begged  a  dollar 
of  me,  and  various  dollars  of  other  per- 
sons, to  pay  their  travelling  expenses. 

These  pugnacities  diversified  and 
adorned  the  intercourse  of  relatives. 
The  Tonys  and  Fosters,  who  were  eis- 
ters  and  cousins  inhabiting  the  same 
cabin,  had  a  battle-royal  which  result- 
ed in  the  Fosters  being  expelled  and 
forced  to  seek  another  residence,  where 
Mrs.  F.  soon  had  a  fiight  with  her  land- 
lord. 

"Mother  is  perfec'ly  redic'lous,"  I 
heard  a  young  girl  say.  "  She  allowed 
she'd  switch  me  if  I  didn't  go  home, 
and  she  picked  up  a  bit  of  brush.  I 
up  with  another,  and  told  her  to  come 
on." 

In  fact,  these  women  are  not  only  as 
bellicose  as  men,  but  as  proud  of  their 
martial  qualities.  I  was  amused  at  the 
grim  hatred  with  which  a  feeble  old 
woman  named  Moward  talked  of  a  ne- 
gro-neighbor whom  she  wished  me  to 
take  in  hand  for  a  multitude  of  allied 
offences.  He  had,  if  she  might  be  cred- 
ited, starved  his  own  children  nearly  to 
death,  cut  down  and  sold  his  landlord's 
timber  for  firewood,  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  her  house,  "rocked"  her  cow, 
and  threatened  to  murder  her  family. 
Her  exaggerations,  her  repetitions,  her 
dour  and  deliberate,  drawl,  her  settled 
bitterness  of  visage,  and  her  old-fash- 
ioned dialect,  were  all  exceedingly  curi- 
ous. 

"He  9wore  that  kill  my  son  he 
would,"  was  one  of  her  expressions. 
The  emphatic  title  by  which  she  ad- 
dressed me  was,  "My  dear,  blessed 
stranger."     Having    complained    that 
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the  **blftck  ^nn'*^  had  Bought  to  bum 
her  **  roughncsfl,"  I  asked  what  she 
meaut  by  the  word,  and  found  that 
it  njpreeented  shucks,  or  corn-husks. 

"  Where  is  yoor  husband  if "  I  asked, 
knowing  that  she  had  one« 

"  Whar*  b  my  husband  ?  "  she  repeat- 
0d  in  her  bitter  diawL  "  Wcll^  Vl\  tell 
you  whar*  he  is :  he^s  up  m  the  moun- 
tains.  That^s  whar^  he  is.  He  cauH. 
here ;  thar^s  nothin'  to  live  on, 
up  in  the  monntaine,  Hyib^  with 
own  kin.  That^s  whar*  my  hus- 
band is;' 

Meeting  the  negro,  and  charing  him 
with  hh  innumerable  mis^loings,  ho  de- 
nied them  all,  and  asserted  that  the 
Mowarfls  belied  him  in  order  to  get 
him  out  of  hia  cabin,  and  put  in  an- 
other black  whom  they  favorecL  Find- 
ing that  both  families  were  living,  rent- 
free»  on  the  land  and  in  the  cabins  of  a 
charitable  citizen,  I  referred  the  quarrel 
to  him,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
and  in  his  power  to  evict  the  tenant  who 
was  most  to  blame.  But  he  was  too  soft- 
hearted to  send  either  of  them  adrift,  nor 
would  he  so  much  as  indicate  to  me 
which  party  he  considered  accountable 
for  the  uproar ;  so  that  the  feud  between 
the  Howards  and  Balus  Hussel  lasted 
while  I  remained  ia  Greenville,  The 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  attempted 
to  bully  mo  into  an  interference.  "  I 
ahall  hold  you  responsible/'  she  said, 
shaking  one  dnger  at  me;  "if  that 
nigger  does  murder^  I  shall  hold  you 
T€dp*onslble  for  it," 

It  was  difficult  to  settle  any  dispute 
peaceably  between  antagonists  of  this 
pngnacious  class ;  and  even  among  the 
class  of  gmaU  farmers  a  difTerenee  was 
pretty  sure  to  run  into  blows,  or,  at  the 
mildest,  into  "  lawing/'  I  was  both 
^Toked  and  amused  over  a  quarrel 
een  the  WilUmans  and  Parkmana 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  wild 
Irishman  named  Johnny  O'Neill,  who 
had  gone  wilder  than  his  Hibernian 
wont  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Willi- 
man,  a  portly  person  of  forty-five,  with 
piercing  dark  eyes,  called  on  me  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs^  Parkman,  a  delicate- 
looking  brunette  of  eighteen,  with  the 
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most  classic  of  faces,  the  low,  broad 
Greek  forehead,  rippling  black  hair, 
clear,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  the 
sunniest  of  smiles.  They  complained 
that  Johnny  O'Neill  had  seduced  away, 
with  promises  of  biscuit  and  honey,  a 
little  black  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who 
was  Mrs.  Parkman^s  only  pet  and  ser- 
vant. 

"  My  daughter  is  sickly,  and  has  no 
children  of  her  own,^'  explained  the 
mother,  *'  Bhe*a  powerful  fond  of  this 
little  nigger,  and  we  want  an  order  to 
git  her  back.*' 

*'  Has  the  child  no  relatives  to  decide 
where  she  shall  live  7  '*  I  asked. 

"  No ;  we  don't  know  who  her  father 
ia,  and  her  mother^s  dead ;  her  mother 
wanted  us  to  keep  her.^' 

Finding  that  they  lived  eight  miles 
distant,  and  thinking  it  not  worth  while 
to  order  all  the  parties  to  come  to  me, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  to  the 
effect  that  the  child  should  be  taken 
before  the  nearest  magistrate,  or  be- 
fore some  respectable  citizen,  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  claimants  should 
select  her  employer.  This  decision,  I 
added,  should  hold  good  until  lUrther 
orders  from  me,  unless  the  blood-rela- 
tions of  the  girl  chose  to  claim  her  by 
process  of  civil  law. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  been  gone 
an  hour,  when  Johnny  O'Neill  arrived 
on  his  spavined  **  chunk  of  a  pony.** 
One  of  the  reddest  of  Irishmen,  with 
shining  corkscrew  ringlets  of  red  hair, 
sharp  features,  and  snapping  green  eyes, 
lean,  leathery,  crouching,  and  springy,  he 
so  danced  about  my  office  in  the  excite- 
ment of  telling  his  story  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  at  any  moment  run  up 
the  wall  like  a  lizard  or  spider.  The 
Parkmans  had  treated  the  little  girl 
shamefully,  he  said;  they  had  half 
starved  her,  kept  her  in  rags,  and 
beaten  her  so  that  she  was  a  sight  to 
behold;  and  she  had  of  her  own  ac- 
cord sought  reftige  with  him  from  a 
cruelty  which  would  soon  have  coet 
her  life. 

Accustomed  to  hear  tivo  sides  of  a 
story  and  believe  very  little  of  cither^ 
I  gave  Mr,  O'Neill  on  order  similar  to 
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the  one  which  I  had  given  the  Park- 
mans.  Hearing  that  they  had  been  to 
see  me,  and  had  set  out  on  their  return, 
he  started  in  great  haste  to  overtake 
them.  "  Was  the  ould  man  with  'um  ? " 
he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"No,"  said  I,  "there  was  no  man 
with  them.  But  don't  let  us  have  any 
fighting  in  this  matter.  Settle  it  before 
a  neighbor,  precisely  as  1  have  direct- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  me  that  'ud  gp  a-blath- 
erin'  and  fightin',"  declared  Mr.  O'Neill. 
"  Pm  as  paceable  a  man  as  there  is  in 
these  parts." 

The  men  of  these  parts  being  as  much 
like  game-cocks  as  they  well  could  be 
without  feathers,  this  was  a  very  feeble 
certificate  of  quakerism,  but  the  O'Neill 
did  not  know  it,  and  honestly  meant  to 
praise  himself. 

Next  morning  he  reappeared,  flew  all 
about  my  office  like  a  cat  in  a  fit,  and 
told  a  terrible  tale  about  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  the  Parkmans. 

"Would  ye  belave  it?"  said  he. 
"  Thim  two  women  went  to  me  house, 
and  broke  in  the  door.  As  soon  as  the 
little  gal  saw  'um,  she  dodged  undher 
the  bed  to  kape  from  goin'  wid  'um. 
Thin  the  ould  'un  knocked  me  wife 
down,  an'  the  young  'un  thrampled 
on  her  so  that  Pm  despairin'  of  her 
life.  Thin  they  grabs  up  the  little  gal, 
an'  goes  off  wid  her  in  spite  of  her 
scrames.  Whin  1  got  home,  an'  found 
how  things  were,  I  foUys  'um  down  to 
ould  Willimans,  for  1  reckoned  they'd 
be  dodgin'  in  there  to  hide.  Whin  I 
got  there,  they  was  makin'  down  the 
cross  road  for  Parkman's.  The  young 
'un  was  runnin'  one  way— to  desave 
me,  ye  see — an'  the  ould  'un  was  run- 
nin' the  other,  a-draggin'  the  little 
nagur.  I  afther  the  ould  woman,  an' 
come  up  wid  her  jist  before  she  got  to 
the  house.  She  thried  to  git  over  the 
fence,  an'  I  thried  to  stop  her— jist  to 
give  "her  the  letther,  ye  see.  *  Here's  a 
letther  from  the  Mejor,'  says  I,  a-hould- 
in'  it  out  in  me  hand.  Oh,  Pm  as  pace- 
able  a  man  as  there  is,  Mejor ;  Pm  not 
for  fightin',  when  talkin'  u'll  do.  Well, 
whin  she  mounted  the  fence,  she  fell  on 


the  other  side,  an'  I  fell  over  her;  that's 
jist  the  way  it  happened ;  an'  she  set  up 
a  hullabaloo  that  Pd  sthruck  her.  Sorra 
a  bit." 

"  Who  got'the  child  ? "  I  asked. 

"Well,  they  come  out  o'  the  house 
an'  dhragged  her  in— she  a  ecramin'. 
Thin  Parkman  an'  his  wife  come  at 
me.  *  Here's  a  letther  from  the  Mejor,' 
says  I,  but  divil  a  one  of  thim  would 
take  it;  an'  Parkman  he  out  with  his 
knife,  an'  his  wife  up  with  a  stick: 
*  I'll  knock  your  brains  out,  ye  son  of 
a  b — ^h  I '  says  she.  *  So,'  says  I^  *  let's 
be  paceable  about  it,'  says  I,  an'  I  came 
away,  afther  seein'  that  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  me ;  an'  that's  the  end  to  it" 

"  That's  a  pretty  end  to  it,"  I  com- 
mented. "  Here  I  wanted  you  to  settle 
it  quietly  by  arbitration,  and  you  have 
been  knocking  each  other  down,  and 
raising  the  Old  Harry ! " 

"  Oh,  ye  can't  do  anythin'  with  those 
onraisonable  crathurs,"  responded  Mr. 
O'Neill.  "  Sich  tempers  as  they've  got  I 
Wouldn't  so  much  as  take  your  letther 
out  of  me  hands.  An'  now  the  ould 
woman  is  goin'  to  prosecute  me,  because 
she  says  I  thrampled  on  her.  I  can 
prove,  on  me  Bible-oath,  that  all  I  did 
was  to  fall  over  her  as  I  was  thryin'  to 
hand  her  the  letther.  They've  been  to 
the  Square  about  it  already." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  see  the  Squire 
yourself,  and  tell  him  what  your  defence 
will  be.  When  he  hears  both  sides,  he 
may  advise  the  Parkmans  not  to  push 
the  case.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  law, 
if  possible." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Mejor.  Pll  do  that 
same,  an'  let  the  Square  know  what  me 
defence  is.  An'  Pll  prosecute  thim,  too, 
for  knockin'  down  me  ould  woman,  an' 
breakin'  into  me  house." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure 
of  the  O'Neill  before  Mr.  Williman, 
Mrs.  Parkman,  and  her  husband  ar- 
rived in  a  pouring  rain,  bringing  the 
little  black  cause  of  all  this  turmoiL  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  child  was  nicely 
dressed  in  clean  homespun,  and  had 
been  evidently  well  treated.  As  she 
had  spent  only  one  day  with  Johnny 
O'Neill)  this  prosperity  could  not  be 
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dnifi  to  his  bounty,  and  I  felt  at  once 
tQclincd  to  take  the  Farkmiin  side  of 
the  question. 

**  Where  ia  your  mother  ?  '*  I  asked 
the  young  wom&n« 

••  Bh©  is  at  home,  a-bed,  Kr.  O^Neill 
ioioclted  her  down^  and  trampled  on 
her,  BO  thttt  she  is  in  great  pain." 

**  You  bad  some  ditfioulty  in  getting 
the  girl,  I  anderstand." 

*^  No ;  she  ran  to  us  oa  soon  aa  she 
saw  Ufi,  CNeiirs  wife  scolded  a  great 
deaJ,  but  wc  didn^t  mind  her;  wc  didn't 
want  no  quarrttl.  Then  he  eume  after 
Oa,  aod  knocked  my  mother  down  aa 
ahe  was  climbing  the  fence  to  get  away 
fixmi  him.'*' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  orer  thia 
tiaBue  of  contradictious. 

*»I  wiU  teD  you  what  Mj.  O'Neill 
wjB^'^  I  added.  ^' He  declares  that 
your  mother  knocked  his  wife  down, 
aod  that  your  husband  drew  a  knife  on 
him." 

"  Oh  !  '*  exclaimed  the  little  beauty, 
as  if  much  shocked ;  and  her  husband 
muttered  some  equivocal  denial. 

**  Well,  such  matters  must  be  settled 
by  the  cinl  law/*  I  said.  *'Only  I 
should  advise  you  all  to  ke<-*p  out  of 
it,  and,  if  poagible,  let  bygonea  he  by- 
gones.'* 

Then,  turning  to  the  little  n egress,  I 
aaked  her,  *'  Whom  do  you  want  to  live 
with  I '' 

**  With  these  yerc  people'* 

**  Do  the  J  give  you  enough  to  eat  ?  •' 

*^  What  made  you  run  away  from 
them?" 

Ko  answer  from  the  child,  but  Park* 
man  told  how  O'Xeill  had  promised 
biscuit  and  honey. 

"Did  he  promise  you  biscuit  and 
honey  l*^  1  asked. 

"Yes." 

The  rosult  of  the  examination  wa9, 
that  I  gave  the  pickaninny  a  sharp  lec- 
ture on  the  sin  of  ninnlDg  away,  and 
sent  her  back  to  live  with  her  present 
employers.  I  hoped  that  here  the  diffi- 
culty would  cud,  but  such  was  not  the 
purpoAe  of  the  O^Neill ;  and  when  I  last 
licskrd  of  him,  he  was  "  lawing  **  it  with 
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the  Parkmans,  aprojH>»  of  assault  and 
battery,  and  of  cruelty  to  the  **  nagur.** 
Quarrelsome  ns  the  cracker  is,  he 
has  no  self-respect  and  no  moral  cour- 
age. Ab  in  former  days  he  was  sub- 
missive to  the  planter,  so  now  he  ia 
subservient  to  the  Yankee;  cxliibiting 
not  a  spark  of  animosity  because  of  his 
wooden  leg,  or  cracked  skull,  or  burned 
cabin ;  obeying  the  behest  of  every  man 
in  uniform,  even  though  he  be  a  drunken 
deserter;  and  always  ready  to  declare 
himself  an  original  Unionist.  Indiffer- 
ent .to  law,  he  reveres  power  like  an 
oriental,  and  puts  his  mouth  in  the 
dust  "licfore  whomsoever  represents  it. 
It  ia  my  belief  tliat  he  ftiucercly  ad- 
mires and  venerates  his  Northern  con- 
queron 

PEBOCITV. 

The  pugnacity  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple is  savagely  indiflcrent  to  human 
life.  After  the  great  nocturnal  fight 
of  the  Tonys  and  Fosters,  when  the 
former  expelled  the  latter  from  their 
common  domicil,  Mrs.  Poster  hung 
about  the  battle-field  for  an  hour,  curs- 
ing by  hereelf,  and  meditating  projects 
of  vengeance.  The  male  Tony,  a  sallow 
youth  of  eighteen,  hearing  some  noise 
in  the  neighboring  darkness,  got  down 
an  old  musket  on  which  he  pnded  him- 
self  and  blazed  away  at  a  venture,  send- 
ing the  bullet  through  a  post  not  a  yard 
from  his  aunt.  His  sister,  a  year  young- 
er, informed  me  of  this  feat,  probably 
with  a  view  to  forestall  a  complaint 
from  their  respected  relative, 

"  Your  brother  muatu*t  do  that  sort 
of  thing,"  I  said.  **Hc  has  no  business 
to  fire  al>out  the  country  at  random, 
o^pecially  by  night'* 

"  Wal,  folks  needn^t  be  hangin' 
'round  folks*  houses  after  dark,**  she 
rc?plied.  **  Wliat  el§e  could  they  look 
for  but  to  git  shot  at  ?  ** 

The  next  time  Mra,  Foster  applied 
for  rations,  I  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  adventure. 

*♦  Come  mighty  nigh  hittin*  me,  Jim 
did/^  she  answered  coolly,  and  by  no 
means  angrily, 

"What  did  you  dot" 
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"  Do  ?  I  did  jest*  what  other  folks 
would  V  done.  I  hadn't  no  gun  to  fire 
back,  an'  I  put  out.  If  Pd  had  a  gun, 
though,  Pd  'a'  given  'em  one." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  mur- 
ders that  I  ever  heard  of  was  commit- 
ted by  a  boy  named  Langston,  only 
fourteen  years  old.  He  and  a  negro 
had  applied  simultaneously  for  the 
loan  of  a  fishing-net;  the  negro  was 
the  favored  claimant,  and  the  boy 
walked  home  inflamed  with  rage  and 
envy.  Loading  an  old  musket,  he  went 
down  to  the  river,  stretched  himself  on 
the  bank,  rested  his  weapon  on  a  stone, 
and  shot  the  negro  dead  in  the  wRter. 

The  affrays  in  which  the  low-down 
whites  butcher  each  other  seldom  re- 
ceive much  notice  from  the  Southern 
papers,  and  are,  I  believe,  not  always 
taken  up  by  the  courts.  Whenever 
such  an  affair  ends  fatally,  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community,  if  it  is 
interested  at  all,  thanks  God  and  takes 
courage.  A  series  of  rencontres  in  An- 
derson District,  which  cost  the  life  of 
one  black  and  two  whites,  was  quietly 
ignored  by  the  neighboring  magistrate, 
until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
the  commandant  of  the  post.  My  im- 
pression is  that  most  of  the  murders  of 
the  negroes  in  the  South  are  committed 
by  the  poor  whites,  who  do  not  mean 
any  harm  to  the  "  black  'uns  "  because 
they  are  black,  but  simply  kill  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  pugnacity. 
They  could  not  shoot  slaves  in  the  good 
old  times  T^dthout  coming  in  conflict 
with  the  slaveowner,  and  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Now,  the  negro  is  no  bet- 
ter than  they  are,  and  they  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  fighting  him  as  an  equal. 

HISTORY  OF  A  FAMILY. 

Partly  from  glimpses  of  history,  partly 
from  the  reminiscences  of  old  citizens, 
and  partly  from  my  own  observations, 
I  have  constructed  the  record  of  a  low- 
down  family.  Serfs  to  Saxons  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  serfs  to  Normans  in  the 
days  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  indi- 
gent, ignorant,  stupid,  and  vicious  farm- 
laborers  during  succeeding  centuries,  the 
Simminses  (as  they  pronounce  a  name 


which  they  cannot  spell)  fiinally  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  person  of  Bill  Simmins, 
transported  for  poaching.  A  convict  ap- 
prentice on  the  tobacco-lands  of  James 
River,  then  a  refugee,  bushwhacker,  and 
squatter  on  the  extreme  verge  of  coloni- 
zation. Bill  married  a  London  courte- 
san, who,  like  himself^  had  been  deport- 
ed and  run  wild,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
tribe  which  then  had  no  specific  name, 
but  which  now  obtains  recognition  im- 
der  the  titles  of  crackers,  sand-hillers, 
mean  whites,  and  low-down  people. 
During  the  colonial  period  the  Sim- 
minses fought  for  their  scalps  against 
Indians,  and  sharpened  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  pugnacity  to  ferocity.  In  the 
Revolution  they  were  Tories,  not  be- 
cause they  loved  the  king,  or  knew 
any  thing  about  him,  but  because  the 
landed  gentry,  whom  they  wished  to 
plunder,  were  Whigs.  Forced  at  last 
into  the  Continental  Militia,  and  hav- 
ing no  heart  in  the  cause,  they  threw 
down  their  ^uns  at  sight  of  the  British 
bayonets,  and  left  Greene's  Regulars  to 
fight  the  battle  alone. 

From  their  first  arrival  in  America 
they  had  "  sot  in  to  rovin'  'round," 
partly  because  their  lawless  natures 
could  not  bear  the  restraints  of  a  set- 
tled community,  partly  because  stable 
society  elbowed  them  out  of  its  way 
as  nuisances,  and  partly  because  their 
aversion  to  regular  work  obliged  tbem 
to  seek  wild  land  and  abundant  game. 
They  were  nomads  and  squatters ;  their 
only  service  was  to  drive  oft*  the  still 
more  worthless  Indian;  where  they 
turned  up  the  soil,  they  exhausted 
rather  than  improved  it.  Outstripped 
and  surrounded  at  last'by  the  current 
of  civilization,  they  changed  from  hunt- 
ers and  backwoodsmen  to  cultivators, 
but  still  preserved  a  tendency  to  wan- 
dering. The  Simminses  have  moved 
from  one  district  to  another,  or  fix)m 
one  State  to  another,  at  least  once  in 
every  generation.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  where  hordes  of  such 
families  have  been  shut  up  in  some 
great  stretch  of  pine-barrens,  or  moun- 
tain sterilities,  or  sea-beaches,  into  which 
the  wealthy  landholder  has  not  cared 
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to  intrude,  and  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  except  by  a  long  migration. 

In  general^  the  SimmiiiEes  have  been 
the  parasites,  aod,  so  to  speak^  the 
feadatories,  of  some  great  planter.  The 
"high-toned  gentleman'^  settled  quar- 
rels with  persons  of  his  own  caste  by 
hia  own  hand;  but  if  he  wanted  a 
♦*fire8  nigger"  run  ofl',  or  a  Yankee 
**  emisaary  "  mobbed,  ho  winked  to  his 
humble  and  fcrocioua  adherent.  In  re- 
turn, he  put  up  with  BilFg  petty  i>ilfer- 
ings,  poachings,  mendicities,  and  illicit 
dickerings  with  negroea. 

Thus  the  Simminaes  remained  vicioua 
and  lazy.  The  father  hunted  'possums, 
coltivated  a  little  patch  of  coru,  and 
did  an  occasional  *Uick  of  work"  for 
ijome  well-to-do  neighbor,  taking  his 
pay  in  bacon.  The  women  sjjun  and 
wove  an  hour  or  so  a  day  ;  the  rest  of 
the  time  smokeil,  tramped,  and  gossip- 
cd.  The  most  prodnctiye  part  of  the 
&ini]y  industry  consisted  in  procuring 
whiskey  and  various  worthless  gim- 
cracka,  and  exchanging  them  with  the 
negroee  for  chickens,  shoata,  and  corn, 
a  portion  of  which  waa  atolon  from 
the  alaveoii'uer.  BJmmina  lived  oS  the 
Dcighboring  plantations  as  much  as  did 
their  proprietors.  He  was  one  of  the 
incidental  expenses  of  slaveiy. 

Now  imd  then  an  enterprising  speci- 
tnen  of  the  bre«d  set  up  a  "  crosaroads 
grootiry,'*  and  prosecuted  his  nocturnal 
trade  with  the  blacks  on  a  large  scale. 
A  citizen  gave  mo  instances  of  low* 
down  men  who  had  accumulated  hand- 
some fortunes  irom  such  a  start;  ime 
whom  he  named  had  become  proprie- 
tor of  eighty  negroes  and  four  thousand 
acrea  of  bind  *  yet,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  had  kept  up  his  illicit  deal- 
ing with  slaves.  But,  in  general,  the 
race  remained  miserably  poor,  as  well 
as  ignorant  and  vicious. 

During  the  late  war  the  SimminBea 
did  their  share  of  the  fighting ;  for,  if 
a  good  many  of  them  evaded  the  con* 
%cription  or  deserted,  none  of  them  had 
influeoce  to  get  **  bomb-proof"  places, 
and  keep  in  the  rear.  They  volunteered 
promptly  while  they  believed  that  ser- 
vice aimply  meant  plunder,  and,  after 


that  pleasant  delusion  had  vanished^ 
they  were  "forced  in"  by  armed  de- 
tails. The  women  and  children  lived 
for  a  while  on  the  neighboring  plant- 
ers; then,  as  the  resources  of  the  lat- 
ter diminished,  they  reached  the  verge 
of  starvation;  then  they  were  fed  by 
monthly  issues  of  rations  firom  local  au- 
thorities or  the  Confederate  Government. 
When  Bill  effected  his  final  desertion  irom 
Lee  or  Johnston,  and  reached  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  found  his  faiujly 
the  same  hizy  paupers  that  he  bad  always 
known  them,  but  without  a  source  of 
charity  from  which  to  draw  food;  no 
more  rich  planters  to  beg  from,  and  no 
more  sleek  slaves  to  deal  with. 

His  own  character  has  in  some  re- 
epccts  improved :  under  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  has  learned  to  do  what 
he  does  not  like;  he  has  learned  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  work.  Thus 
drilled,  and,  moreover,  driven  by  guunt 
necessity,  he  hires  a  plot  of  poor  land, 
and  contracts  with  one  or  two  shiftless 
negroes.  But  hLi  native  laziness  soon 
regains  its  empire ;  he  leaves  hoeing  to 
his  **  black  *uns,'^  and  speeds  much  time 
at  groceries ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
crop  of  twb  bushels  to  the  acre.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  ho  "  runs  his  nig- 
gers oflf^'  to  keep  from  paying  them. 
This  brings  Mm  before  the  Bureau-ofli- 
eer,  with  whom  he  endeavors  to  make 
interest  by  declaring  that  he  was  always 
opposed  to  the  war,  &c, ;  but  the  case 
being  referred  to  a  civil  court,  the  jurj'- 
men,  who  are  respectable  landholders, 
and  detest  the  Simminses,  decide  it 
against  him;  and  Bill  is  left  without 
a  cent  to  pay  his  lawyer.  The  conse- 
quence is,  a  new  migration  or  a  piteous 
appeal  for  Government  ratioan. 

FrTTHK   POSSIBTLITIES. 

In  general,  the  low-downers  have  been 
even  less  fortunate  than  is  supposed  iu 
the  above  history.  I  think  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  wheivl  declare  that  two 
thirds  of  the  men  of  this  class  have 
fallen  in  the  war  or  are  cripples,  leaving 
their  wives  and  cliildren  to  stark  beg- 
gary in  an  impoverished  community. 
They  will  not  work,  and  they  do  not 
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know  how  to  work,  and  nobody  will 
set  them  to  work.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
"  poor  white  "  girl  going  out  to  domes- 
tic service  is  absolutely  unknown ;  not 
merely  because  she  is  as  ignorant  of 
civilized  housewifery  as  a  Comanche 
squaw,  but  also  because  she  is  untamed, 
quarrelsome,  perhaps  dishonest,  perhaps 
immoral ;  and  finally,  because  she  is  too 
proud  to  do  what  she  calls  "niggers' 
business."  She  will  go  into  a  fSactory, 
and  can  be  taught  to  perform  tolerable 
work  there,  subject  to  fits  of  nomadism 
and  pugnacity.  The  chiefest  benefac- 
tors of  the  crackers  will  be  those  who 
shall  introduce  into  the  South  manu- 
factures, with  their  natural  sequences 
of  villages  and  public  schools.  Before 
the  era  of  factories,  the  wandering,  shift- 
less, low-down  breed  was  known  in  New 
England. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  cracker  has  never  risen 
above  his  birth,  even  under  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  system  of  slavery. 


Some  families  now  respectable,  some 
men  who  have  stood  high  in  Southern 
politics,  originated  in  the  strata  of  the 
Simminses.  So  far  as  I  have  known 
these  last,  however,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  become  orphans  in  early  years, 
and  so  learn  industry  in  a  workhouse, 
or  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education 
in  an  asylum.  Their  birth  has  been  a 
barrier  to  success,  but  not  an  impassa- 
ble one.  The  crackers  are  not  a  caste, 
but  only  the  dregs  of  society. 

With  time  enough,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  free-labor  system,  the 
low-downer  may  acquire  settled  habits, 
industry,  and  civilization.  But  will  the 
inmiigration  from  the  North,  and  from 
Europe,  which  must  ere  long  descend 
upon  the  South,  give  him  time  ?  And 
when  it  reaches  him,  will  it  absorb  and 
thus  elevate  him ;  or  will  it  push  him 
into  wilds  and  fastnesses,  there  to  die 
out  like  any  other  savage  ?  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  was  much  vital- 
ity in  the  creature. 


THE  FAIRIE  FERN. 


I  LISTENED  to  "  Elite  "  in  his  gilded  cage ; 
Listened — and  nodded  above  my  page ; 
Listened,  and  nodded,  and  then — and  then — 
I  was  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
Where  a  virgin  forest  about  me  stood, 
Columned  and  leafy,  a  summer  wood. 
Pilled  with  the  quiver  of  rushing  wings, 
And  songs  of  the  feathered  and  happy  things. 

Softly  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  laid 
On  my  ear  a  fern — 'twas  an  accolade, 
And  I  rose  her  knight,  true  and  loyal  fay, 
Who  knew  what  the  birds  say  day  by  day : 
'Twas  a  wondrous  world  which  I  entered  then- 
I  shall  never  tell  where  it  lies  to  men  : 
For  the  Fairie  Queen,  ere  she  left  me,  said. 
Revengeful  pinions  would  beat  me  dead, 
If  I  their  haunts  to  the  world  betrayed, 
Or  a  gun  should  enter  the  sylvan  shade- 
But  Jill  they  whistled,  or  said,  or  sung, 
I  might  translate  into  human  tongue. 

A  kindred  city  it  seemed  to  ours : 
For  all  its  dwellings  were  leafy  bowers, 
For  all  its  bipeds  were  minus  boots, 
GuiltljBSS  of  trains,  or  Sunday  suits ; 
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For  all  they  build  in  the  self-same  way 
As  the  birds  who  sang  in  the  world^s  first  May ; 
For  all  this — strangely  familiar  seemed 
The  wild  birds'  chatter,  of  which  I  dreamed. 

Flittinff  in  haste  throngh  the  leafy  street, 
I  heard  them  talk  about  *'  Bills  to  meet ; " 
Of  the  new  "  air-line  that  was  up  to  par," 
And  the  debt  which  came  through  the  *'  Magpie  war ; " 
Of  the  *^  Brook-line  bridge,"  which  they  did  not  need, 
Of  the  fearful  price  of  Canary-seed. 
"  Who  should  be  envoy — and  what  the  terms 
For  the  great  "  New  Diet,"— that  of  Worms. 

Sounds  as  of  Babel  filled  the  glen — 

(In  Bird-Land,  banks  ail  close  at  ten) — 
"  What  are  the  bids  for  Eyrie  stock  ?  " 
"  What  is  the  time  by  Clytic's  clock  ? " 
"  What  does  the  Carrier-Pigeon  bring  ?  " 
"  Columbians  Eagle  has  hurt  her  wing ; " 
"  Poor  Lark  is  dead  1  left  a  helpless  wife  I " 
"  Insured  ?    Oh,  yes  I  in  the  "  Kew  York  Life ; " 
"  So  she  will  have  only  grief  to  bear, 
"  Without  the  pressure  of  daily  care." 
"  What  tidings  under  the  Seabird's  wing  ? " 
"  A  ship  aground,  like  an  idle  thing. 
"  Her  cargo  lost  I  her  crew  afioat 
"  On  the  open  sea  in  a  leaky  boat." 
"  Where's  Corvus  ^ne  ?  ah  I  don't  you  know 
**  He  was  a  most  dishonest  crow  ? 
**  A  Corporation  in  black  coats 

Levied  on  grain-fields,  paid  in  notes 

Uncurrent— and  all  fled  but  he. 

Who  swings  on  yonder  apple-tree." 

The  while  this  noisy  chat  goes  on, 
The  Lady-Birds  have  been  since  dawn 
Singing,  to  stretch  their  little  throats, 
Brushing  their  glossy  redingotes ; 
Daintily  lining  rounded  nests. 
Carefully  brudbing  snowy  vests. 
Chattering — oh,  so  loud  and  clear, — 
I  held  my  breath  their  tones  to  hear. 

"  Old  Rusty  Rook  a  book  has  written ; " 
"  Ann  Oriole  gave  Jay  the  mitten ; " 
"  Miss  Nightingale  can't  sing  at  all ; " 
"  Bob  Lincoln  gave  a  hop  last  fall ;  " 
"  The  charming  tenor  have  you  heard  ? 
"  A  most  accomplished  foreign  bird." 

(The  while,  two  mother  Robins  fought 

About  their  broods,  as  no  birds  ought) 

Oh  1  touch  me  with  thy  Fairie  Fern ; 

No  language  new,  O  Queen,  111  learn ; 

'Tis  the  same  story,  o'er  and  o'er :  • 

Arcadia's  gone — ^it  comes  no  more. 

—I  wake^  and  nod  before  the  fire, 

While  Flite  sings  through  his  golden  wire. 
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SALOME.* 


What  is  poetry  good  for?  what 
does  it  prcyce  ? — are  questions  very  like 
to  be  propounded  by  some  of  our  busi- 
est men,  whatever  may  be  their  profes- 
sion, whenever  they  are  invited  to  judge 
for  themselves  by  reading,  at  least,  a 
brief  review  of  what  is  called  a  poem, — 
being  of  those  who,  when  they  are 
pestered  with  invitations  to  run  away 
from  their  business  for  a  while,  when 
the  woods  are  flowering  and  the  cheer- 
ful waters  are  singing  for  joy,  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  can't  see  the 
use  of  it ;  or  they  don't  believe  it  will 
pay.  When  business  is  good,  they  can- 
not spare  the  time ;  and  when  it  is  bad, 
they  can't  spare  the  money;  and  so 
they  go  on  year  after  year,  like  a  squir- 
rel in  his  cage,  travelling  the  same 
dreary  round,  without  ever  trying  to 
escape,  though  the  door  be  sometimes 
left  open,  until  they  get  to  be  men  of 
one  idea — in  other  words,  no  better 
than  monomaniacs ;  for  what  were  our 
many  faculties  given  us,  if  only  a  few 
are  to  be  exercised  ?  Were  they  not  all 
intended  for  use?  And  shall  a  man, 
made  after  God's  own  image,  be  satisfi- 
ed with  growing  old  over  his  desk,  and 
counting  his  gains  every  night  before 
he  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  saying  his 
prayers — even  the  little  prayer  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  &c.  ? 
Shall  he,  having  ears,  hear  not,  by  stop- 
ping them  to  music,  when  the  bewilder- 
ing harmonies  of  well-managed  concert, 
or  the  rhythm  of  a  stately,  noble  poem, 
are  filling  the  air  about  him? — eyes, 
and  see  not,  when  the  glories  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  and  painting  are 
all  about  his  way?  What  were  such 
men  made  for  ?  only  to  neglect  or  abuse 
their  gifts?  to  concentrate  all  their 
powers  upon  the  gathering  of  riches  ? 
or  upon  president-making  ?  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  one  pursuit  or  occupation, 
forgetftil  of  every  other  ? 

*  BALoms :  A  diamatio  Poem  by  J.  O.  Hoywood. 
Huxd  &  noaghton.  New  York. 


To  such  men  we  would  say.  If  rem 
desire  to  know  what  poetry  is  good  for, 
and  what  it  proves,  just  open  "  Salome," 
or  "  Herodias,"  or  "  Antonius,"  all  three 
by  the  same  author,  and  all  constituting 
but  one  story  and  one  drama,  though 
presented  under  different  aspects  and  in 
different  parts :  read  it,  if  you  will,  as 
you  would  read  something  you  liked  in 
a  newspaper,  to  your  family ;  and  then 
say,  honestly,  whether  you  have  not 
been  refreshed,  as  you  would  have  been 
at  a  concert,  a  play,  or  at  an  exhibition 
of  statuary  or  painting;  and  whether, 
on  the  whole,  you  are  not  a  happier, 
and  therefore  a  better  man,  for  the  dis- 
sipation you  have  indulged  in.  Or,  if 
you  have  no  wife  nor  fisimily,  read  it  by 
yourself,  and,  if  possible,  read  it  aloud, 
and  see  if  you  are  not  better  prepared 
for  the  drudgery  of  life,  to-morrow,  than 
you  would  have  been  if  you  had  not 
left  your  cage. 

But  enough.  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  having  danced  herself  into 
the  favor  of  Herod,  who,  because  of  his 
oath,  gave  her  John  the  Baptist's  head 
for  a  fee,  became  a  Christian,  is  be- 
trothed to  Sextus,  a  Roman  leader,  and 
finally  perishes  with  her  lover  by  the 
hand  of  no  less  a  personage  'tlian  Kali- 
philus,  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Throughout  all  three  of  these  dramas, 
each  distinct  of  itself,  though  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end,  like  some  of 
Shakespeare's  continuations,  we  have 
the  same  characteristics:  uncommon 
strength,  great  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  language,  and  clear,  evident 
purpose;  fine  situations,  without  ex- 
travagance, except  in  two  or  three 
cases ;  great  originality,  and  outbursts 
of  dramatic  power  and  golden  poetry 
such  as  we  seldom  see  in  the  writings 
of  those  who  are  most  popular — Tenny- 
son, for  example,  or  Swinburne;  but 
withal  there  are,  of  course,  blemishes, 
and  little  oversights,  not  worth  men- 
tioning,   though    sometimes   hard   to 
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overlook  or  forgive,  and  here  and  there 
transfusions— for  they  are  not  so  much 
imitations  as  reflexions,  or  involuntary 
resemblances — to  provoke  you  :  for  ex- 
ample, in  "  Herodias,"  p.  74,  we  have 

*'  that  modesty 
Which,  while  rapelUng  most,«  doth  most  invite ;  *^ 

evidently  suggested  by  Moore's  "  sweet 
briary  fence,"  which 

**  Warns  the  tonch  while  winning  the  sense, 
Charms  ns  most  when  it  most  repels/* 

like  the  women  of  Ireland.  So,  too,  in 
"  Antonius,"  there  were  many  of  these 
adoptions,  to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name.  In  "  Salome,"  however,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  thing  of  the 
sort  but  once,  and  that  is  where  our 
author  speaks  of  "  birds  which  looked 
like  flying  floicerSj^^  p.  138,  just  as  Moore 
talks  about  winged  blossoms — "  as  if 
the  very  flowers  took  wing  " — in  Lalla 
Rookh.  Fugitive  resemblances  there 
are,  but  nothing  you  can  lay  your  finger 
on ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  original- 
ity of  our  author  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Two  or  three  brief  passages  from 
"  Herodias  "  and  "  Antonius,"  before  wo 
take  up  "  Salome,"  will  show  what  Mr. 
Heywood  is  capable  of,  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  poet. 

**  I  saw,  above  the  distant  serried  foe. 
The  gleam  of  armor,  as  the  light  of  flames, 
Rising  o*er  dimmest  night  and  chaos  black. 
Then  arrows  fell  like  stonns  of  Mling  stars, 
And  glancing  spears  like  biasing  comets  rushed, 
And  flashing  swords  fell  like  red  meteors.'* 

— the  last  being  one  of  the  very  few 
imperfect  lines  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
poem ;  and  one  which  might  be  much 
improved  by  making  it  still  more  im- 
perfect, so  far  as  length  is  concerned, 
and  saying,  "  And  flashing  swords  like 
meteors  fell."    P.  84. 

And  what  tenderness— reverential  ten- 
derness— for  woman  have  we  here  1 
Sextus,  adjuring  Salome,  says,  p.  118 : 

**  0  love  I  O  child  I  O  woman  I  how  to  find 
Names  reverend  of  endeannont  worthy  thee, 
I  know  not ;  I  would  call  thee  more  than  child, 
Than  woman  more,  if  in  the  list  of  names 
Of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  in  upper  air, 
Or  in  the  realms  beneath,  a  name  there  were 
That  better  named  aU  that  I  venerate, 
All  that  I  love  in  beings  leas  than  gods, 
Than  that  name  woman.*' 

And  now  for  a  sample  of  our  author's 


strength.  It  occurs  at  p.  247,  where 
Herodias  goes  to  death,  like  Lucifer 
himself.  Son  of  the  Morning. 

"  What !  ho !    Up,  guards  of  hell  and  seneschal  I 
Down  with  your  drawbridge  I    Call  your  warders 

out  I 
Summon  your  princes  to  their  loftiest  hall ! 
Receive  your  mistress  as  becomes  your  state ! " 

This,  in  its  grandeur,  is  more  than 
Greek — it  is  Hebrew — ^almost  scriptural, 
indeed;  and  wc  are  reminded  of  that 
awful  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  the  great 
Monarch  of  Babylon  is  welcomed  below 
by  the  long-buried  sovereignties  of 
earth.  "Hell  from  beneath,"  says  the 
dread  messenger  of  Jehovah,  **  hell  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming.  It  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  hath  raised  ttp  from  their 
thrones  all  the  Icings  of  the  nations,  AU 
they  shall  speak,  and  say,  Art  thou  also 
"became  weak  as  toe?  Art  thou  become  like 
unto  one  of  us?  Is  this  the  man  that 
made  the  earth  to  tremble?  that  did 
shake  kingdoms  ?  that  made  the  world 
a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof?" 

The  foundations  of  this  great  drama 
are  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophe- 
cies are  built  in  with  historical  evidence 
from  Josephus  and  others,  to  show  the 
wickedness  that  prevailed  there,  and  the 
unutterable  miseries  and  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  siege,  when  mothers — 
young,  delicate,  and  loving  mothers — de- 
voured their  own  oflfspring,  up  to  the  hour 
of  that  long-foretold  retribution,  when 
the  "  beautiful  city,  the  joy  of  all  the 
earth,"  became  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  and  the  "  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation" strode  like  a  flashing  shadow 
along  her  tumbling  battlements  and 
through  her  smoking  streets. 

In  "  Herodias  "  we  have  the  dealing 
of  John  Baptist,  while  imprisoned, 
with  Salome,  and  her  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  banquet  in  Herod's 
palace,  where  he,  and  his  brother  Phil- 
ip's wife,  whom  "  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  have,"  sat  on  thrones,  high  and 
lifted  up ;  and  where  Salome  danced  at 
the  bidding  of  her  tremendous  mother, 
and  then,  at  her  bidding  also,  demanded 
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the  head  of  her  teacher,  according  to 
the  oath  of  Herod ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  story,  Sextus  and  Antonius,  the 
Roman  leaders  under  Titus,  with  reve- 
lations characteristic  of  each,  as  the  love 
Sextus  had  for  Salome,  and  Antonius 
for  another,  whom  he  dares  not  name, 
is  developed.  Here,  of  course,  notwith- 
standing the  fewness  of  the  characters, 
and  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  plot, 
our  author  had  ^^  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  "  for  the  development  of  tragic 
power,  up  to  the  death  of  Herodias, 
when  the  dreadful  secret  is  revealed 
that  she,  even  she,  was  the  Livia  Anto- 
nius durst  not  name,  because  of  her 
great  wickedness  and  treachery;  and 
she  cries  out  for  the  death-angel — 

**  He  oometh  there  I    I  foel  his  fingers  press 
Upon  my  throat  I    Unhand  me,  Death  I  away  I  *' 

Next  we  have  "Antonius" — like 
"  Herodias  "  and  "  Salome  " — a  drama 
complete  in  itself.  Here  the  Druids 
I  and  their  superstitions  and  sacrifices  are 
brought  before  us  from  CsBsar;  and 
among  the  dramatis  peraona^  Sextus, 
Antonius,  and  Salome ;  Kaliphilus,  the 
"Wandering  Jew,  and  many  others,  well 
pronounced,  and  forcibly  distinguished, 
with  machinery  enough  to  occupy  a 
stage  like  that  of  an  empire,  and  a 
catastrophe  which,  while  it  thrills  the 
blood  with  horror,  leaves  a  ground  for 
hope,  so  far  as  the  principal  personages 
are  concerned. 

And  after  this  we  have  "  Salome  " — 
the  last  of  the  series,  and  full  of  another 
and  a  higher  object — which,  where  all 
three  are  full  of  deep  and  absorbing 
interest,  thougli  each  in  a  diflferent  way, 
is  to  acknowledge  uncommon  foresight, 
and  adaptation  to  a  broadly  conceived 
purpose.  Here  we  have,  among  the 
more  prominent  characters,  Josephus 
himseli^  and  the  Christians,  Kaliphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Simon  and 
Marah,  the  delicate  woman  who  de- 
voured her  own  child — the  father  of 
that  child — ^with  Titus  and  Lepidus 
and  others,  and  Jerusalem  thundering 
to  her  downfall.  Of  course,  if  the 
author  is  equal  to  the  business  before 
him,  and  capable  of  handling  such  a 


crowd  of  characters,  amid  such  tumul- 
tuous incidents  and  scenery,  he  must 
have  within  him  great  dramatic  power ; 
and  this  we  think  he  has ;  for,  up  to 
the  last,  the  subject  is  bravely  managed, 
like  an  army  in  three  divisions,  concen- 
trating afar  off,  and  pouring  at  last 
through  the  gorges  of  a  mountain  upon 
the  stronghold  of  an  adversary. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  give  at  least  a 
few  samples  of  his  work — chips  from 
the  statue  we  have  been  gazing  at— 
bricks  from  the  palace  we  have  been 
traversing. 

From  the  chorus,  p.  9  : 

**  The  temple's  Eastern  gate. 
Whose  ponderous  weight 
The  streni^h  of  twenty  men  can  scarce  nnfold, 
UnUmched  upon  its  hinge*  rolled." 

And  then : 

'*  Like  thunder  rolling  through  the  sky, 
A  deep  and  awful  ciy, 
Bpeaking  this  word : 
Come  otU/rom  Ktr,  and  he  ye  separate. 
And  when  this  voioe  had  cried, 
Outrolling  from  the  Eastern  gate 
Another  voice  replied, 
A  cry  such  as  till  then  man  never  heard. 
Speaking  this  word : 
Let  us  go  hence.** 

All  which  is  certainly  Hebraic,  and 
worthy  of  tlic  great  occasion,  while  the 
doomed  city  was  toppling  to  her  down- 
fall. 

But  again,  see  how  the  Christian 
maiden's  faith  is  turned  to  account. 
Salome  says,  in  the  midst  of  these  ter- 
rible forebodings, 

"  Remembor,  dear,  however  dark  the  valley, 
Howo'er  boeet  with  horrors  and  with  snares. 
He  leadeth  us.    So  we  are  safe  alike 
Where  Famine  crawleth ;  where  pale  Pestilence 
In  gardens  lurketh  ;  where  death-driven  War 
Flings  conflagrations  from  his  blazing  feet ; 
Upon  the  ocean  in  the  beaten  vessel. 
Or  on  the  solid  moimtain's  barren  rocks ; 
In  winter's  tempest,  or  in  summer's  calm ; 
In  buijning  deserts,  or  in  dewy  v.iles. 
If  Christ's  love  point  the  way,  and  order  us." 

And  then  we  have  the  apparitions  and 
the  cry  along  the  city-walls,  of  which 
Josephus  speaks : 

*•  They  saw  it  while  so  crying,— 

In  form,  an  old  man  horribly  elate, 
Like  some  huge  pine  on  whose  beni  boughs  (he 
weight 
0/ snows  is  lying.  . 

It  stood  :  upon  its  breast  and  shoulders  wide 
Long  hair  and  beard  rolled  in  a  snowy  tide*** 
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And    tli«a    we    haTe   tbo  wretched 

yuuiju  tiiother*8  t-estimony,  wUilo  Simoo, 
tlie  J;itlnr  of  her  child,  so  lutdy  de- 
etr  m.Ih  liHtcning^  lirctttUleas  and 

bo  l^^  to  her  sad  waiUjigr 

•*  Oh,  lot  roe  ^  with  tbce !  or  ft»f  irltb  me  : 
/d^rc  i»a/  &<  atone.     Th^  >'»>  ^f/u/t 
<^  ihadiwy  /ifrmt;   jouag   eMMeca   blM^lllg 

iQiHeTQrstlli  '^s, 


AaJL  fiVGX  muru  juid  more  like  mj  p^oj:  cMliJ.'  * 

Ajid  what  can  be  finer  than  the 
dreary  outcry  of  the  undying  Jew, 
where  he  8iiy»— poor  wanderer — 

*  WhAt  An  tom«  Hum  flamee  luid  Mlinj;  Uiwea 9 
X«aiitMl|)efiifA.    6o  I  iliftU  ^oo  foil, 
Ab  *tirwo  Crom  joar  to  year,  the  Icarvm  ar,A  tntiU 
rsUfj  and  nation* /torn  the  teorid^t  old  frw, 
AViOi  rip«Q«ii  iLMTy  in  tbo  age^a  aatumii. 
As  cycie  foUovflih  c]rdo  to  the  oml ; 
Or  tiUEfh(<4  In  Uicir  gteea  «ad  oreiiMiii  itolih 
And  iiciiltered  hy  tlie  fftona-braalb  of  tlla  Al* 

mUbty, 
Wbicb  nuJcoib  ^inittr  ut  fi^  tc«^Mrtc 
s  ti    ■  '  'uw 

I  r»ft  no  <»««if»."— P.  M. 

'And  theji,  too,  just  read  the  apos- 
tiopbe  of  Josephua  himself  to  the  be- 
letguefed  city — but  read  it  aloud — ^in 
the  deep  wlence  of  your  own  household 
flmnctuaiyt  with  wife  and  children  about 
you  I  if  it  bo  possible : 

*•  O  Ihoo  belcaguerea  eUf  I    0  tbom  quoca 
Blsfobedf  Impriaonedp  lootirfed,  do  filed,  in  ehalnsi 
liine  ^M  wiU  not  liehold  tbe«  ;  voilUur  mi*ii 
Are  dnv^n  before  their  iroiuided  rUion  ;  l^ri 

olrt?  tbf  burning  Tision  tn  my  bruin. 
1^  2ii>ii«  lovdd  of  Darid,  O  tbou  brtde 
'  Of  iBrael,  ike  htathm  haw  wttitoted 
Th]/  girtUtt  ond  have  gOMtd  ifpon  lAy  bMtwty  /  " 

P.  101. 

Ifiave  we  not  tenderness  hero — tender- 
And    sorrow,  with  the  voice  of 
\  like  the  wind  rising  afar  ofi^ 
llong  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  7 

liy  1*^0 ill  rfl  haTO  bean  mmny ;  thou  bait  thought 
,  but  they  were  thy  iniutflni ;  now 
0  off.  to  be  the  aoom  of  nAlloo*. 
*"  -  thee^  beleaguered  dtj  i 
leo,  thou  bride  of  larael  t 
im,  if  it  he  meet 
Thine  awAil  porpowi  know, 
u  Tby  dread  d«^Uog<-piaee 
iig*j:»*  and  Thy  deciee 
,  If  It  m»y  be. 


One  word  more  trom  EaUphilus. 
while  Balome  is  remonstrating^  with 
him,  and  showing  how  she  had  been 
kept,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  trials, 
by  "  Almighty  Love." 

**  And  I  wa«  BQourge<l 

(he  answers) 

by  awrdlBM  tonnentom. 
X  wimdeivd  through  the  tavnge  wilds  of  Eiirope, 
Ttmiugh  northern  mlmi  of  A«itt,  where  the 

«nowi 
On  down-bent  bcnnohfia  reiting  on  low  treea» 
Mjike  them  appear  tht  Unti  qf  Winter* »  kotlt 
Bncomped,  and  Vfaitinff/ar  tht  ti'gmal  tramp 
Ofttcrmir^^tofir^fythi^Bh"  '     li  south 

To  rttvage  ami  (0  rtiffru    Ai\  ped* 

Lty  fruilfl  ctmgealed,  to  grow 
And  feel  no  aoro  my  doom.    A  lying  hope !  ** 

P.  laL 
After  this,  the  great  consummation  h 
reached,  and  Siilome  and  her  warrior- 
lover^  Christiana  both,  lie  side  by  side 
at  the  feet  of  Csesar ;  while  KaHphiJuSj 
the  Wandering  Jew,  is  scourged  from 
his  presence  by  the  aoldiera  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions,  and  flies  mocking  them,  as 
Diight  the  Arch-fiend  himself. 

And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  this 
great  undertaking  and  vast  achieve- 
ment I  In  our  day,  when  poetry  is  held 
to  be  a  drug,  and,  by  our  busy  mtn 
out  of  the  literary  world,  a  loathsome 
or  worthless  drug,  alike  inert  ami  taste- 
less, and  a  five-act  play  somethinf*  of  a 
wonder  if  it  will  bear  a  represeDtatiou* 
for  a  young  American  to  launch  a 
drama  in  throe  volumes,  and  one  after 
another,  as  Mr.  Heywood  bus  done, 
without  stopping  to  breathe,  or  seeming 
to  care  mucli  what  cotemporaries  might 
think  of  it^j  before  the  whole  f^hould  be 
completed,  betokens  an  amount  of  manly 
self-reliance,  which,  now  that  wo  have 
all  three  before  us,  we  carAot  help  justi* 
fying  and  applauding,  as  absolutely  he- 
roic. 

We  have  not  cared  to  dwell  upon 
what  we  regard  as  the  faults  of  our 
author,  because  we  believe,  from  what 
we  see  in  his  progress  upward  from 
"Herodias''  to  "Salome,"  that  he  is 
Mly  aware  of  them,  and  will  of  him- 
self correct  the  tendencies  that  htive 
occasionally  misled  him.  The  rhythm 
of  this  last  volume  is  better  than  that 
of  either  of  its  predecessors,  though  not 
wholly  firee  from  the  irregularities  to  bo 
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found  in  portions  of  each.  But  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  are  of  a  piece. 
With  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  a 
naked  Grecian  statue,  these  dramas 
abound  in  situations  full  of  interest,  and 
are  swelling  in  every  vein  and  artery 
with  the  pulsations  that  only  true  poets 
can  feel  or  understand.  There  are  pas- 
sages, too,  of  great  sublimity  and  com- 
pactness, weighty  as  unsunned  gold — 
the  subterranean  sunshine  of  our  earth ; 
and  others  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
tenderness,  which  a  magazine  article 
must  of  necessity  overlook;  unless  it 
would  stretch  itself  to  an  essay,  and  an 
essay^  too,  of  unreasonable  length. 

As  at  present  advised,  therefore,  we 
stop  here;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  public  will  soon  do  the  author  jus- 
tice, if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
and  that  we  shall  have  other  glimpses 
of  the  unquenchable  fire  which  men  call 
poetry,  when  .set  to  music,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  hear,  in  due  time,  the  throb- 
bing of  that  universal  heart  which, 
whether  they  be  heard  in  the  everlast- 
ing pulses  of  the  ocean,  or  from  the 
secret  chambers  of  a  soul  in  labor,  are 
always  significant  of  hidden  power ;  or, 
in  sober  English,  that  we  shall  soon 
hear  from  the  author  again ;  all  which 
we  devoutly  hope  for,  believing  it  will 
be  for  the  reputation  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  our  belief 
in  ourselves  as  a  people.  If  asked  again 
by  somebody  who  has  grown  old  in 
counting  money,  intriguing  for  office,  or 
working  out  conundrums  under  the 
name  of  mathematics,  what  poetry  is 
good  for,  and  what  it  prates  f  we  should 


answer.  It  is  good  for  showing  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that 
there  is  something  in  this  world,  gener- 
ally overlooked  by  the  headlong  mul- 
titude, though  well  living  for;  such, 
for  example,  as  flowers,  and  perfumes, 
and  landscapes,  and  singing-birds — ^pic- 
ture and  poetry— eloquence  and  music, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  comforts  and 
blessings  not  to  be  found  in  the  price- 
current,  nor  upon  the  list  of  stocks  at 
the  brokers*  exchange ;  in  a  word,  that 
it ^wvo«— genuine  uplifting  poetry jwvwa 
— the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
capacity  of  man  for  higher  attainments 
than  he  ever  reaches  here ;  and  that,  the 
appetite  and  inclination  being  given,  the 
appropriate  aliment  mu%t  be  inferred; 
and  that  all  this  upward  striving  com- 
mon to  man^s  nature  proves  him  to  be 
imperishable— C.  E.  D.  "  There ! "  said 
a  very  busy  man  of  business,  who  had 
been  reading  a  copy  of  Milton,  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  the  late  General 
Winder  (William  H.,  of  Baltimore), 
"  There  !  "  said  he,  throwing  down  the 
book,  "  I  have  always  wanted  to  read 
*  Paradise  Lost ' — ^always  having  heard 
so  much  of  it;  but  I  swear  to  you, 
General,  I  don^t  believe  more'n  one  half 
of  it ;  " — while  another,  an  eastern  shire 
man,  who  had  kept  the  book  for  many 
months,  returned  it,  saying  that  he  had 
never  laughed  so  much  in  all  his  life. 
To  such  men,  what  are  the  chief  won- 
ders of  heaven  and  earth  good  for  ?  and 
what  do  they  prove?  This,  and  this 
only :  that  they  have  become,  like 
moles,  incapable  of  seeing,  or,  like  the 
deaf  adder,  incapable  of  being  charmed. 
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TiTK  Doctor's  sharp  eyes  Bcemed  to 
soften  tt  little  as  tbe  roogli-lookiiig  fish- 
ermnn,  who  had  stated  his  case  with  so 
mncli  feeling,  ceased  speaking.  **  Poor 
fellow  !  ^'  he  said  to  himself;  bat  when 
he  spoke  alouti,  there  was  less  commis- 
eration in  Ilia  voice. 

"You  may  send  for  as  many  Portland 
doctors  fts  you  please,  and  spend  all  the 
money  you  can  lay  your  hands  on,"  said 
he,  *'  but  in  the  end  yon'll  find  that 
what  T  s!iy  is  tme.  Good  nursing,  good 
fare,  is  all  that  your  wife  needs,  Sho'a 
run  down,  and  must  be  built  up." 

"  Di<l  you  tell  her  bo  ?  " 

"  Yes,  BIT ;  I  made  aa  plain  &  case  of 
It  for  her  as  I  could/* 

"  She  didn't  tell  j/^w,  though,  what 

at  woman  who  came  to  see  her,  Raid 

out  an  operation.*^ 
'  *•  When  i '' 

♦•  Last  Sunday." 

"  I  haven't  been  to  the  Beach  in  a 
fortnight,  for  the  reason  that  I  told 
*Llza  when  I  w*a3  there  last,  as  Pd  told 
her  before  half  a  dozen  time^  that  she 
most  cat  more  and  do  less.  If  she'd 
follow  that  prescription  up,  she  would 
be  euq)rised  at  the  results,'* 

"She  hasn^t  any  appetite ;  that's  the 
worst  of  it*    She  can't  cat^  she  says." 

"  t  gave  her  a  cordiah  If  she  takes 
that  she'll  have  the  appetite.  If  you 
would  get  some  girl  into  the  house  to 
do  the  work,  and  keep  her  company^ 
that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Brush." 

"There  won't  any  thing  satisfy  her 
short  of  that  Portland  operator." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  about 
him,"  replied  the  Doctor,  who  failed  to 
understand  the  mood  of  Brushwood 
Long,  or  Long  Brushwood,  as  the  ^h- 
was  called  up  and  down  the 
far  as  hia  boat  was  known. 

rshouldnH  think  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  hf»r  iTCcause  her  blood  had  got  to 
be  as  thin  as  water,'*  he  cootinued. 
**  But  like  as  not  it  would  be  the  best 
thing.     If  you  think  ao,  try  it,     'Spe- 


cially if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rid  of 
'Liza.  This  treatment  you're  thinking 
about  would  just  about  equal  the  bleed- 
ing.'* 

"  I  tell  you,"^  said  Long,  indignantly, 
scowling  on  the  little  Doctor,  whom 
one  of  his  powerfiil  anus  could  have 
crushed  in  its  gripe ;  **  I  teU  you,  if 
she  takvB  a  notion,  the  devil  himself 
couldn't  stop  her" 

*'  Suppose  she  will  walk  down  to 
Portland,  if  you  don't  send?"  replied 
Tompaon,  with  a  more  kindly  tone  in 
his  voice. 

"You  know  I  a'nt  looking  for  a 
mericle.  She  hasn't  been  acrost  the 
door-sell  in  three  months,''  said  Long, 
failing  to  take  the  Doctor's  meaning. 

*^  If  your  wife  wanted  a  razor,  and 
was  dcsperattily  tired  of  every  tiling, 
you  wouldn't  give  her  one,  and  leave 
her  alone  with  it ;  woald  you  ?  " 

Brushwood  startetl  and  shuddered; 
his  eye  fell  before  the  Doctor's  gaze — 
for,  an  honest  man  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  he  looked  conscious,  almost  guilty. 
The  Doctor  took  pity  on  him,  and  went 
on,  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing. 

"  Then  juFt  try  what  I  advise  for 
one  month,  I  understand  the  case.  I 
haven't  any  pride  about  having  another 
doctor  called  in.  You  know  me,  Long. 
Try  what  1  advise.  Treat  your  wife 
kindly.— You  always  have? — Well,  I 
mean  kinder  than  kind.  Try,  now.  I 
know  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  even 
good  fellows  get  impatient  sometimes, 
when  things  bother  them  at  home,  and 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any  let-up  for 
them  in-door  or  out,  night  or  day. 
You  bo  cheerful  around  the  house. 
Make  light  of  her  not  being  able  to  run 
about  and  do  the  work ;  get  a  girl  to 
stay  with  her.  Pretend  that  you've  had 
a  windfall,  if  she  says  you  can't  afford 
it.  You'll  see  her  coming  up, — slow, 
perhaps,  but  sure.  She  don't  need  an 
operation  any  more  than  a  hen  needs 
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to  have  her  head  cut  off  for  the  im- 
provement of  her  voice.  But,  if  you 
really  haven't  any  confidence  in  what  I 
say,  why,  of  course,  go  to  Portland  for 
help— or  Boston,  or  New  York,  if  you 
please.  There  are  doctors  enough.  I 
won't  charge  you  any  thing  for  this 
advice ;  and  now  I  must  go  about  my 
business." 

'*  So  must  I,"  said  Brushwood,  with  a 
sigh,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  and  around 
and  about. 

But  he  did  not  hurry  away  to  his 
work,  as  the  Doctor  did.  He  sauntered 
down  the  road  toward  the  Bar,  and  sat- 
isied  himself  that  his  boat  was  lying 
where  it  was  moored.  As  he  walked  on 
to  the  pier,  and  stood  there  a  few  min- 
utes, he  chanced  to  overhear  the  talk 
going  on  among  two  young  girls  and 
two  young  men,  who  stood  looking  to- 
ward the  bay. 

*'No,  no;  let's  go  this  morning — 
now,"  urged  one  of  the  girls ;  "  it  may 
rain  before  night."  She  spoke  as  one 
who  expected  to  gain  her  point. 

"  And  waste  the  whole  day  ? "  replied 
one  of  the  young  men.  He  was  quite 
serious  in  his  remonstrance,  for  as  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  eyes  from  his  com- 
panions— ^he  wished  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  doubted  his  ability  to  do 
so  without  giving  offence. 

"  What  are  we  here  for,  I  would  like 
to  know  ? "  said  the  other  girl,  not  so 
urgently  as  the  first  speaker,  but  as  if 
on  grave,  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
case.  "  I  wish,"  she  added  with  a  trifle 
more  of  spirit,  "  I  wish,  Dan,  you  had 
left  your  books  at  home." 

"  Then  you  would  have  seen  a  pretty 
fish  out  of  water,"  exclaimed  the  second 
young  man,  laughing.  "  It  would  have 
made  our  stay  here  mighty  short." 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  nothing  else 
can  be  thought  of  except  books,"  said 
the  young  lady  who  began  the  argu- 
ment. She  was  only  half  sorry ;  the 
other  half  she  was  selfishly  vexed. 

Dan  looked  at  her.  "  A  fellow  who 
has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  must 
think  of  something  besides  ei\joyment," 
said  he,  with  a  reproof  that  had  a 
tender  sound.    "  But  Pll  own  to  you," 


he  added,  with  beautiM  candor,  '^I 
haven't  got  away  from  Saturday  so  for 
that  I  have  forgotten  it  as  play-time. 
We'll  go  this  morning,  if  I  can  get  a 
boat;"  and  he  turned  from  his  com- 
panions, whistling, "  Begone,  dull  care ! " 
and,  seeing  Brushwood  Long  near  by, 
began  at  once  to  negotiate  with  him, 
stepping  quite  apart  from  his  compan- 
ions as  he  did  so,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice. 

Brushwood,  feeling  that  be  had  a 
double  reason  for  it,  answered  gruffly, 
'^I  want  the  boat  myself  this  after- 
noon." 

"  We  shall  be  back  early,"  promised 
Mr.  Dan.  "  We  must — ^good  gracious  1 
I  can't  give  up  the  whole  day  to  sail- 
ing." 

"  You  can't  tell  what  you'll  do  after 
you  once  get  out  into  the  bay,"  said 
Long.  "  If  you  reckon  that  your  time's 
worth  any  thing  to  you,  you'd  better 
not  go  at  all." 

This  advice  was  given  with  so  bitter 
an  emphasis,  that  Dan  looked  at  the 
speaker  surprised.  He  was  displeased, 
too,  for  he  was  now  quite  decided  about 
going. 

"  Time  is  worth  something,"  he  said ; 
"  nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do. 
If  you'll  get  us  ahead  of  ourselves  ten 
minutes  in  starting,  we'll  be  back  by 
the  time  you  want  your  boat.  We  wiU, 
I  promise  you.  You  may  depend  on 
me." 

"  Might  as  well  advise  the  tide  not  to 
go  out,"  muttered  Brushwood.  "  Don't 
I  know  it  ?  .  . .  The  boat  is  ready  now^ 
sir,"  he  said  aloud;  and  down  the 
rocky  path  he  walked  to  the  pier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphant  three,  and  by 
the  conquered  other,  better,  and  braver, 
and  nobler  than  they  all. 

As  they  sailed  from  the  harbor  into 
the  bay,  Brush  stood  looking  after 
tbem.  He  had  understood  perfectly 
well  what  was  passing  through  the 
minds  of  those  young  people,  though, 
to  a  mere  observer,  they  apparently 
belonged  to  a  sphere  entirely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  lived. 

Few  were  the  words  that  young  lady 
need  speak  in  order  to  tum  the  young 
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man  from  the  path  wbich  he  preferred. 
It  "was  even  liRppiness  for  liim  to  yield 
his  will  to  hers.  Brushwood  remember- 
ed how  easily  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a 
smile,  or  a  wonl,  could  have  moved  him 
once — did  move  him  once ;  and  he  felt 
an  impnlBG  to  stride  along  the  coast- 
rocks  in  advance  of  the  voyagere,  and 
beckon  to  the  young  man,  and  ahout  to 
him, 

"You're  all  wrong  I  come  back. 
You^re  wasting  time.  You -re  learning 
the  thing  that  will  fail  you.  Love  is  a 
snare.  Success  in  the  world  will  satisfy 
you,  and  that  alone*  Let  the  women 
go,^'  He  felt  that  he  must  disenchant 
thoee  eyes — show  them  the  world's  end. 

But  ho  did  no  auch  thing  as  this.  He 
went  biick  to  the  shed  where  he  had 
been  working  all  the  week,  thinking  the 
devil  must  be  in  it,  that,  by  the  gate 
called  "  BeautiAil "  a  man  should  enter 
the  domimon  of  Poverty,  and  incur  the 
responsihilitieSj  cares,  miseriea,  pert^- 
ing  to  it. 

All  that  morning,  after  he  had  eeen 
the  youDg  people  off,  Bruah  stood  in 
Joe  Sprague's  shed,  sorting  porgies,  and 
doing  a  sum  in  simple  addition.  He 
was  determined  bs  to  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  would  do  aa  the 
Doctor  advised  :  find  a  girl^ — Poll  Car- 
rol, of  course — ^to  go  down  to  the  Head, 
and  look  after  things  there  for  at  least 
a  week  or  so ;  and  he  would  send  down 
the  stores  he  had  got  from  Ellsworth 
by  the  stage^driver.  Tripp  could  take 
them ;  the  roads  were  so  heavy  from 
the  recent  rains,  there  would  be  no 
demand  on  hia  livery.  Aa  to  going 
down  himself,  what  was  it,  he  said? 
He  said  notl>ing,  but  hia  black  eyea 
said  for  him  that  he  wouldn-t.  Then 
he  went  on  with  his  calculations. 

In  these  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  sought 
refuge  under  Bpraguc's  roof  from  the 
rain-atorm  that  suddenly  overtook  them. 
Interrupted — though  the  party  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  shed,  and  cer- 
tainly took  no  thought  of  him.  He  was 
too  far  off  even  to  hear  their  words  as 
they  chatted  and  laughed,  light-hearted 


bor  in  even  bo  dull  a  fact  aa  a  sudden 
dash  of  rain. 

Joe  Sprague,  limping  about,  and  busy 
nailing  up  the  boxes  he  had  packed, 
could  tell  them  all  they  wanted  to 
know  about  trade  in  the  fish  line ;  and 
Brush,  even  at  his  distance,  could  see 
that  he  answered  to  his  own  and  their 
satbfactiun. 

These  were  the  same  ladies  whom 
Long  had  noticed  abcut  the  Harbor 
during  the  last  fortnight*  Bpragxie  had 
taken  them  out  in  his  boat  to  see  the 
sunset  from  the  water,  once  or  twice, 
and  one  daj  Brushwood  himself  had 
lain  in  his  fish-boat  within  sight  of 
them,  becalmed  for  hours,  as  they  were, 
off  Great  Head. 

Ho  went  on  with  his  work,  after  their 
entrance,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  something  hud  happened, 
for,  lifting  his  eyca  from  the  boards  on 
which  he  spread  the  fish  for  drying, 
what  did  ho  see  but  a  face  on  which  his 
thoughts  would  fasten  in  spite  of  him. 
The  face  of  the  lady,  who  had  blue 
eyes,  and  soft  brown  hair,  and  a  fore- 
head beautiful  for  the  serene  peace  en- 
throned on  it — ^what  was  it  in  that  face 
that  attracted  him  ?  Goodness  ?  peace- 
fulness  ?  kindness  ?  buoyancy  ?  Was  it 
the  combination  of  color — the  pale  rose, 
the  light  brown,  the  deep  blue  ?  What^ 
ever  it  wa8,  BruAhyrood  Long,  the  stal- 
wart fellow,  browned  by  wind  and  sun, 
black-haired,  keen-eyed,  resolute,  found 
himself  disturbed.  He  could  not  go  on 
with  his  calculations.  While  she  re- 
mained in  the  shed,  he  did  not  work  in 
a  way  that  would  make  his  services 
desirable  to  any  employer.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  his  thoughts  loitered  in  the 
shed.  Why  did  they  not  follow  his 
sail-boat  down  the  bay  ?  Wliereabouts, 
now,  was  it  likely  that  party  of  young 
folk  had  found  shelter  I  At  Schoon 
Head,  perhaps — most  like  ;  he  thought 
he  saw  the  **  DeviVs  Oven  "  in  the  eyes  of 
the  girls  as  they  sailed  away  triumph- 
antly. Well,  they  were  safe  enough  if 
they  had  gone  so  far.  But  even  if  they 
had  not  put  in  anywhere,  doubtless 
they  were  safe  enough,  but  sick  enough 
of  the  sea,  too,  he  dared  venture  to  fiay» 
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It  was  not  the  party  in  the  bay,  but  the 
party  in  the  shed,  that  interested  Brush- 
wood. And  of  that  party,  one.  When 
the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  little 
party  went  away,  and  after  a  while 
Brushwood  resumed  calculations.  Yes  I 
he  had  earned  more  that  week  than  in 
any  other  week  since  he  could  remem- 
ber. It  was  because  he  had  stayed  at 
the  Bar — ^kept  at  his  business  by  day- 
light and  candje-light.  How  could  a 
man  expect  to  make  any  headway,  tied 
to  the  house  by  an  ailing  wife  ?  It  was 
lucky  that  Sprague  got  into  that  strait, 
and  sent  for  him.  He  was  like  a  cart- 
wheel pried  out  of  a  rut.  What  smooth 
rolling  was  before  him,  if  he  could  only 
Jceep  out  of  the  rut  1 

The  week's  experience  had  persuaded 
Brushwood  that  he  never  could  go  back 
to  the  Beach  and  live  after  the  old 
fashion,  doing  a  woman's  work  and  a 
man's  work — hanging  about  the  house, 
growing  lazy,  and  so  cross  that  he  hard- 
ly knew  himself;  the  very  children  were 
getting  to  be  afraid  of  him.  'Liza's 
name,  once  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds  to 
him,  and  not  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  time,  now  made  him  shud- 
der. A  strong,  wide-awake,  impatient 
felloyi',  kindly  in  his  way  when  all  the 
world  pleased  him,  tied  to  a  sickly  wife 
— that  was  the  situation. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  ?  No  doubt 
it  was  all  nonsense  about  the  Portland 
doctor;  he  wished  these  women  who 
hadn't  any  thing  to  do  but  visit  his 
wife  and  fill  her  head  with  notions 
about  city  doctors,  would  stay  away, 
and  let  her  alone.  Every  one  of  them 
had  a  new  remedy.  He  had  already 
spent  more  money  than  'Liza  dreamed 
of,  in  getting  their  prescriptions  made 
up ;  and  not  a  bit  of  good  from  any  of 
them  all,  as  he  could  see.  He  wished 
he  had  never  listened  to  one  of  'em. 
Tompson  talked  like  a  sensible  chap — 
he  understood  the  case — and  no  wonder 
he  got  mad  when  he.  Brush,  hinted 
about  the  Portland  doctor.  How  would 
he  like  it  himself,  if  any  body  at  the 
Harbor  claimed  to  know  more  about 
curing  porgies  than  he  did  ? 

In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  three 


o'clock,  he  told  Sprague  that  he  had 
finished  his  stent,  and  must  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  himself;  he  thought 
it  time  he  showed  he  hadn't  forgot  he 
was  the  father  of  a  family.  Sprague 
laughed.  He  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  Brush  should  quit  so  early;  but 
he  understood  his  man,  and  knew  noth- 
ing was.  to  be  gained  by  expostulation 
or  argument.  "Go  ahead,"  said  he. 
"You're  off  for  the  Beach^  I  s'pose. 
'Liza  will  be  looking  for  you  by  this 
time.  Come  back  Monday.  Such  anoth- 
er week  as  this  will  clear  the  sheds  out 
monstrous  dry,  if  you've  the  mind." 

"  m  be  'round,  if  nothing  happ^ia," 
said  Brush;  and  he  started  in  search 
of  young  Tripp.  Sprague  called  after 
him, 

"  Don't  you  let  any  thing  happen  if 
you  can  help  it,  Long.  You  see  how 
deuced  cramped  I  am  for  help." 

"  Well,"  said  Brushwood ;  but  he 
added  to  himself,  as  he  went  on,  "A 
mess  of  fish  is — a  mess  of  fish.  If  he's  a 
cramped  man,  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
I  am  I "  A  few  minutes  of  rapid  walk- 
ing, and  he  was  standing  before  young 
Mr.  Tripp's  stable-door.  Mr.  Tripp  him- 
self, proprietor  of  the  stable,  a  span  of 
horses,  and  two  ponies  besides,  was  sit- 
ting on  the  door-sill,  smoking.  Brush- 
wood addressed  him  with  apparent  di- 
rectness, but,  in  fact,  with  much  inward 
vacillation. 

"  I  want  you  to  drive  over  to  my 
house  with  some  things,  Rufe,"  said  he, 
"  groceries,  and  other  traps,  and  bring 
me  word  back  how  they're  getting  on." 

"A'n't  you  going  yourself?"  asked 
Tripp,  without  moving,  speaking  with 
his  pipe  between  his  teeth. 

"  Not  to-night.  I've  been  driv'  with- 
in an  inch  of  my  life,  I  tell  ypu.  And 
now  I  seem  to  hear  the  fishes  calling  for 
me.  I  haven't  tried  my  hand  at  an  oar 
for  a  week ;  if  I  don't  keep  in  practice, 
I  sha'n't  be  fit  for  any  thing." 

"  I  guess  that's  the  last  thing  there's 
any  danger  o^"  said  young  Tripp.  "  Did 
you  send  a  party  out  to  quiet  your 
fishes?  I  see  a  set  coming  down  in 
your  boat  about  noon,  looking  like 
drownded  rata." 
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"Yea — will  you  goV^  aaked  Brusli, 

able  to  conceal  the  impatieuce  he  felt 
BO  many  words  must  l>e  iiaed  in 
TJiukiug  his  arrsngeaients, 

"  And  lose  the  chance  of  making  dol- 
lara^  when  Til  only  get  cents  out  of 
you  ?  **  said  young  Tripp.  His  expcri* 
ment  of  netting  up  iu  the  horae-ond- 
wagon  busineaa  that  summer  had 
proved  bo  successful,  that  even  Brush- 
wood Long,  vexed  thou£];h  he  was,  felt 
that  Tripp  was  justified  in  talking  that 
way.  Who  but  the  succeaaful  should 
ruleV 

*'  ril  pay  you  your  price  •  that^s  all 
you  ought  to  expect  of  me,"  said  he, 
after  a  moments  pause.  **  Whaf  11  you 
ask  ?  Go  down,  and  get  back  as  quick 
aa  you  please.  Or,  you  needn*t  go  till 
evening — 6ut  say  you  HI  gv^  dam  you  1  '^ 

"There  wonH  be  any  moonlight,  I 
s'pose  ? " 

"  What  if  there  is  ?  Is  it  likely  folks 
will  want  your  teams  for  pleasuring 
over  these  heavy  roads  by  night  ?  " 

**How  CAn  you  tell  what  they'll 
want  ?  But  Til  go,  Brush.  W^here's 
your  stuff?"  Tripp  got  up  from  the 
door-step- 

Thia  sudden  termination  of  the  argu- 
ment was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tripp  suddenly  recoil ected  thut  he  was 
iadebted  to  the  man  before  him  for 
encouragement  in  his  livery-stable  en- 
terprise, and  that  Bnish  had  even  lent 
him  money ;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
had  now  for  the  first  time  sought  to 
avail  himself  of  his  business  services, 
^**1'11  l>e  around  with  the  things  in 
minutes^ — by  the  time  you  get  your 
harness  on,"  said  Brush  j  and  even 
while  he  spoke,  he  hurried  away  to  the 
room  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
tavern  during  the  past  week,  and 
thence  he  brought  one  sack  of  flour, 
nod  anotbor  of  potatoes,  togetlier  with 
kttges  of  sugar,  and  tea,  and  other 

buBchold  stores* 

"  £o<yk4  as  if  you'd  jest  set  up  house- 
keeping," said  young  Tripp  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  he  ran  into  his  stable  for 

box,  in  which  he  placed  the  flour  and 
groceries,  packing  them  with  care, 
dnging  meanwhile  cheerily, 


••  li«Ady  ft»r  tho  toad,  borys,  rc»dy  for  th*  rood." 

"  I  shall  be  back,"  said  he,  as  he  took 
up  the  reins — he  paused  as  if  to  calcu- 
lat^ho  distance—'*  in  two  hours.  Any 
worn  for  your  wife^  Brush  ? " 

Brushwood  hesitated.  His  dark  face 
took  on  the  faintest  tinge  of  red,  as  he 
said, 

"  Tell  'Liza  VU  be  back  pretty  soon. 
Sprague  wants  me  next  week.  'Liza 
must  take  good  care  of  herself,  tdl  her, 
Tc41  her,  if  she  wants  Poll  Carrol,  111 
send  her  down.  Poll  can  step  about 
pretty  quick,  and  she's  lively.  Don't 
forget  to  say  that,  Tripp.  And  you'll 
be  pasauig  PolPs  house  aa  you  come 
back.  If  'Liza  ^vill  have  her,  and  if  she 
won't,  any  way,  you  stop  and  tell  Poll  to 
go  over ;  V\\  see  she's  well  paid  for  her 
work.  Say  so  from  me.  That's  all — 
no,  dam  it!  I  forgot;  here's  twelve 
dollars;  perhaps  there*a  some  little 
thing  'Liza  may  be  wanting  afore  I 
get  back." 

"Such  Iota  of  chances  of  spending 
money  down  to  the  Beach,"  said  young 
Tripp,  laughing  heartily,  and  he  drove 
off  laughing.  How  should  he  know 
that  he  had  been  standing  on  the 
crumbling  edge  of  the  gulf  of  Blackness 
of  Darkne^  t 

**  Don't  forget  to  give  it  to  her,"  said 
Brushwood  without  a  smile;  and  aa 
Tripp  drove  away,  without  loss  of  time 
he  went  down  to  CarroUs,  and  himself 
engaged  young  Poll  to  go  over  to  Sandy 
Beach  and  stay  w  ith  his  wife  and  tho 
ciiiklren  through  the  next  week,  as  very 
likely  he  should  be  away  from  home. 

Before  young  Mr,  Tripp  returned, 
Long  Brushwood  was  sailing  down  the 
bay,  in  the  boat  in  which  the  young 
people  had  represented  mermen  and 
mermaids  through  the  morning  shower. 
His  intention  had  been  to  wait  until 
Tripp  came  back.  But  when  his  boat 
was  ready,  he  suddenly  loosed  it  from 
its  moorings,  and  any  body  who  saw 
him  saiUng  away  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  had  quit  work  early  to  go  home 
to  'Liza ;  for  all  the  Harbor-people  knew 
that  Brushwood  was  the  husband  of  a 
feeble  wife,  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren.   Home,  of  course,  he  was  going. 
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That  much  people  know  of  each  other  I 
Thus  wisely  they  judge  I 

Was  Brushwood  Long  capable  of  de- 
serting his  wife  and  his  children  ?  That 
was  the  thing  ho  had  determined  upon. 

Nefarious  I  But  he  had  not  left  them 
to  starve— a  burden  to  any.  He  would 
remember  their  need.  He  would  never 
forget  them.  And  he  had  not  once  said 
to  himself,  in  so  many  words,  "  I  will 
desert  them." 

Yet  he  was  sailing  from  the  harbor  in 
the  hope  and  with  the  expectation  that 
morning  would  find  him  miles  and 
miles  away  from  Sandy  Beach. 

So  he  sailed  between  the  islands,  and 
east  instead  of  west ;  and  at  nightfall 
he  was  sailing,  and  when  the  moon 
rose,  sailing  still. 

Was  he  sleeping,  by  and  by,  when  he 
passed  from  bay  to  ocean?  No;  he 
only  cared  not  whither  he  went,  so  it 
was  away  from  Sandy  Beach.  He  had 
not  intended  to  go  until  he  had  re- 
ceived, through  Tripp,  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  'Liza;  but  now  it 
added  somewhat  to  his  peace  of  mind 
that  he  was  left  in  doubt  by  his  pre- 
mature departure,  for  which  the  sail- 
boat, and  not  himself,  somehow  was 
responsible  I  Long  Brushwood  was  not 
notably  a  coward.  Perhaps  not  cow- 
ardly in  the  least  by  reputation,  but, 
when  a  man  has  determined  to  t^ke 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  the  less 
said  about  his  courage,  or  his  bravery, 
the  better. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  this  strong  fel- 
low, who  could  face  any  danger,  endure 
any  exposure,  so  quick  in  resources,  re- 
senting the  fact  that  he  could  not  com- 
pel Nature  to  submit  to  his  will.  He 
could  be  patient  enough  when  storms 
tore  his  sails  to  rags,  and  stove  in  his 
boats,  and  put  him  to  all  manner  of 
loss ;  but  the  household  disorder,  fam- 
ily discomfort,  'Liza  incapable,  a  bur- 
den, children  uncared  for — all  this  was 
too  much.  In  a  month,  or  three  months^ 
or  six,  or  a  year,  he  would  come  back, 
but  now  he  was  going  I  It  would  be 
better  for  'Liza  to  think  she  had  only 
herself  to  consult  about  the  Portland 
doctors.     All  that  business  would  be 


settled  before  he  came  back.  Perhaps, 
before  he  came,  she  would  find  that 
Tompson's  advice  was  good  enough  to 
follow.  There  were  men,  husbands, 
fathers  of  children,  who  sailed  away 
and  never  came  back,  neoer  were  heard 
of  again.  He  did  not  reckon  himself 
among  these.  'Liza  would  expect  him, 
and  he  would  come.  But — ^now  he  was 
going!-- 

With  the  sun,  the  wind  went  down, 
and  from  that  time  tmtil  midnight 
Brush  worked  at  the  oars,  thinking  of 
the  good  week's  work  he  had  done,  and 
of  what  Tompson  had  said  in  the 
morning — of  those  young  people,  too, 
who  hired  his  boat  because  it  was 
Saturday,  holiday  of  the  young,  the 
world  over.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
rain-storm,  and  of  the  ladies  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  shed ;  and  around  the  rec- 
ollection of  these  women  his  thoughts 
hovered  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

These  women,  I  said.  And  yet  he 
had  seen  but  one  of  them — among  three 
bright  faces  only  one ;  that  one,  certain- 
ly, the  fairest  and  loveliest. 

While  he  was  thinking  of  her,  he 
dozed  over  his  oar,  and  seemed  to  see 
her  standing  on  the  beach — that  beau- 
tiful, smooth  beach  of  yellow  sand  back 
of  his  house — between  his  wife  and  the 
sea.  What  could  she  be  doing  there  at 
such  an  hour,  alone  ?  She  seemed  to  be 
watching  him. 

Absurd  !  and  yet,  though  absurd,  he 
found  it  not  easy  to  rid  himself  of  the 
fancy  when  he  straightened  himself  up 
on  his  seat,  and  laid  vigorous  hold  of 
the-oars  again. 

What  if  that  woman  should  happen 
down  at  the  Beach  ?  Say  she  happened 
down  there  that  very  Saturday  after- 
noon after  Tripp  had  gone  away.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  sight,  a  stranger- 
lady  in  'Liza's  little  bedroom,  or  in  her 
kitchen,  if  she  was  able  to  be  up  and 
about,  talking  with  his  vrife  about  her 
ails.  It  was  a  pleasant  drive  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  the  Beach;  folks  generally 
wanted  a  glass  of  water  by  the  time 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  his  housfi,  and 
there  was  no  other  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  which  they  could  ask  for  it 
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And  why  not  thh  lady^  •&&  well  as 
another^  talking  with  'Liza  l>efore  she 
had  got  ovejT  the  Barprise  that  he  was 
uot  coming  home^  and  that  he  had  Bent 
uil  thofie  provisions,  and  the  word 
ahout  Poll  Carrol  I 

He  saw  tho  \h\g  of  potatoes^  and  the 
flour,  and  the  parcels  Ijring 
r.  Tripp  had  luft  them.  When 
Poll  went  down  in  the  morning,  she 
would  take  csare  of  the  stores.  Of 
course,  Tripp  would  lay  them  down  in 
the  first  handy  place.  Foil  would  look 
after  them,  and  after  the  children  too  ; 
Marianne,  hia  little  daughter  seven  years 
old^  would  then  cease  to  be  at  the  head 
af  household  affairs. 

He  «aw  the  lady  looking  about  hcr^ 
concluding  that  'Liza's  husband  was  a 
good  provider,  sympathizing  with  'Liza 
— drawing  the  children  around  her — 
taking  note  of  all  those  thingg  with 
which  hia  eyes  were  bo  familiar.  And 
he  seemed  to  see  as  with  her  eyes. 

The  moon  was  ehining  brightly,  but 
\  was  over  the  sea  and  around  the 

Ht*  Cloud-i,  imperceptible  to  any 
Sher  than  the  seaman^s  practJj«ed  eyes, 
oasumed  threatening  and  imploring  as- 
pects, like  some  in  Hamilton's  pictures ; 
but  the  eyes  of  that  woman  who  lis- 
tened to  his  wife's  story  seemed  to  be 
piercing  through  them  all 

'Liia  was  a  fair-faced,  brown-haired, 
blue-eyed  woman,  too,  when  he  married 
her.  Yea;  when  he  married  her,  she 
was  the  prettiest  woman  in  Bar  Harbor. 
Every  body  acknowledged  it.  Could  he 
ever  forget  how  she  looked,  when  they 
gtood  in  the  church-porch  for  amoment» 
ju-^t  before  they  went  In  to  be  married 
that  summer  afternoon  in  presence  of 
the  old  friends  and  neighbors  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  ?  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  recalled  that  picture 
^Llza  made  for  hia  heart  on  their  wed- 
ding-day. 

But  now,  without  ihNitntion,  these 
recollections  of  the  ptist  came,  and  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  dream  again,  and 
seemed  to  Bee  the  lady  whose  fair  face 
had  drawn  him  into  the  lair  of  pitiless 
memory,  herself  placed  suddenly  where 
•Liza  was.    He  saw  that  the  blight  of 
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sickneea  had  passed  over  her  lovely 
face,  and  that  she  sighed  oftener  than 
she  laughed.  She  crept  about  on  weary 
feet,, which  almost  refused  to  bear  her 
pain-nicked  body»  Once  she  had  nm 
and  leaped  through  those  same  paths^ 
and  now — oh,  monstrous  I  they  who  had 
loved  and  followed  and  fluttered  her, 
forsook  her,  and  fledl  He  saw  her 
desierted,  abandoned  by  those  to  whom 
she  had  no  right  to  look — to  the  pity  of 
those  on  whom  she  hi\d  no  claim !  turn- 
ing  from  one  consoler  to  another^ — dis- 
appointed and  deceived  in  all  I 

That  was  an  ugly  dream  to  indulge  in 
with  eyes  wide  open— that  orie  bright 
star  above  him,  the  dark  waters  all 
around. 

He  sang  a  verse  of  a  sailor^s  song 
which  celebrated  the  freedom  of  the 
mariner,  and  then  began  to  look  dili- 
gently about  him  for  some  familiar 
point ;  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  where 
he  was,  tor  fog  lay  between  him  and  the 
land,  and  between  him  and  the  ocean. 

Walking  from  one  end  of  his  boat  to 
the  other,  ho  chanced  to  stumble,  and 
as  he  picked  himself  up  and  groped 
along  to  his  bench,  what*made  him 
think  of  that  skulking  figure  which  he 
saw  gliding  across  his  father's  fields  one 
summer  day  at  high  noon,  with  his 
coat  turned  inside  out,  and  a  red  band- 
kerchief  tied  *  about  his  chin  ?  That 
pitiful  figure  of  flying  guilt  had  un- 
pressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  boy ; 
and  the  man  saw  in  it  now,  a  prophetic 
showing  forth  of  himself — his  manhood 
— and  this  night ! 

Suppose  the  woman  about  whom  he 
had  been  thinking  should  see  him  now, 
would  she  see  a  flying  thief  I  would  her 
eyes  follow  him  with  contemptuous 
wonder?  He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice, 
**For  shame!" — ^a  soft,  low  voice  it 
wj\3 ;  and  he  did  not  smile  at  his  own 
fancy  which  gave  speech  to  the  waters. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  that 
strange  night,  when  the  fog  clean>d 
away,  Long  Brushwood  found  that  he 
was  lying  before  Pikers  Point.  That 
was  very  fortunate!  Near  Sandy 
Beach?  No;  ten  miles  away  to  the 
east.    The  thing  to  be  done,  of  course 
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was  to  put  into  port,  and  talk  with  old 
Hosford  about  running  that  provision- 
boat  between  Portland  and  Pike's. — 
Ko ;  it  was  not. 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  go  home.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  row  all  the  way — 
a  long,  hard  pull  after  such  a  night. 
No  matter.  Haying  decided  to  go 
back,  it  was  easy  to  go.  I  had  almost 
said,  if  sail  and  oar  had  failed  the  fish- 
erman, he  would  have  walked  upon  the 
waters  1  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  do  that  now,  than  to  go  and  let 
Hosford  know  that  he  was  ready,  for 
Ms  part,  to  engage  in  the  business  they 
had  beentalking  about  these  six  years. 

— YThen  Brushwood  walked  along 
Sandy  Beach  that  pleasant  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  crossed  the  cornfield 
and  stopped  at  the  well  for  a  drink,  he 
was  thinking  of  that  fiying  criminal 
again.  But  not  of  himself,  as  skulking 
away  from  the  face  of  man  and  woman. 

Crossing  his  threshold  with  no 
stealthy  step,  but  as  a  man  might  pass 
the  door  which  sheltered  weakness  and 


pain,  somev^at  softly,  he  heard  a  wom- 
an's voice  say,  ^^I  know  all  about  it 
Every  body  has  a  remedy  for  every 
thing;  but  all  you  need  is  rest,  and 
nourishing  food.  You  will  get  over  it 
There's  no  use  of  talking  about  water- 
cures,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Fve 
tried  those  remedies.  Follow  the  ad- 
vice of  your  own  doctor.  Eat,  and  rest" 

When  he  went  on  further,  he  saw  the 
face  of  the  speaker ;  it  .was  the  face 
that  had  saved  him — the  fierce  that  had 
haunted  him  through  the  night 

When  the  children  saw  their  father, 
they  sent  up  a  shout  When  their 
mother  saw  him,  a  fear  more  painful  to 
see  than  any  witness  of  pain  he  had 
ever  yet  perceived  in  'Liza's  face,  passed 
away.  He  understood  that  fear.  He 
saw  its  passing  away.  At  his  coming  it 
had  passed  I  And  his  own  finoe  glowed 
with  a  fire  kindled  by  a  coal,  even  from 
God's  altar,  as  he  went  pasi  the  fair- 
faced  woman,  folded  'Liza^s  hands  be- 
tween his  own  hard  palms,  and  kissed 
her,  and  asked  if  Poll  had  come. 


PASSAGES    FROM    A    DIARY    BY    JAMES    FENIMORE    COOPER. 


[The  following  notes  were  written  in 
the  summer  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Cooper 
left  Paris  with  his  family  for  Switzer- 
land, travelling  post  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed way — certainly  by  far  the  pleasantest 
of  all  modes  of  travelling.  The  diary, 
when  he  was  in  movement,  was  often 
brief.  A  few  words  would  bring  back 
to  his  memory,  long  afterwards,  a  throng 
of  images  to  fill  up  the  picture,  while 
fresh  thoughts  and  fancies  would  arise 
unbidden,  and  blend  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  The  very  activity  of 
his  mind  sometimes  made  his  style  brief, 
laconic.  Such  was  frequently  the  case 
in  his  familiar  letters ;  a  fact  would  be 
briefly  stated  without  comment  or  en- 
largement, and  he  would  pass  rapidly 
on  to  another.  Aflluence  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  memory,  always  fol- 
lowed, when  he  returned  to  fix  his  at- 
tention upon  the  same  fact.    At  that 


period  of  his  life  his  memory  was  very 
clear  and  retentive  on  all  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested.  In  conversa- 
tion he  was  never  laconic,  but  full  of 
animation,  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas 
and  language.  If  there  were  periods 
of  thoughtful  silence,  it  was  only  when 
subjects  of  importance  filled  his  mind ; 
and  then  his  cotmtenance  was  ever 
speaking,  often  most  impressive  when 
most  silent;  full  of  the  peculiar  far- 
sighted  look  of  genius. 

His  approach  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
first  impressions  of  that  land  of  wonder- 
ful beauty,  are  sketched  in  the  passages 
given  to-day.  The  journey  was  made 
in  a  leisurely  way,  allowing  time  for 
the  observation  of  details  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  traveller  now  flying  in  a 
few  hours  over  the  same  extrat  of  coun- 
try, by  rail.  More  than  a  we^  vras 
passed  on  the  road  to  Berne.] 
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Left  Paris  14th  of  Julf,  1828— Moa- 

day. 

Melun.— An  old  town  against  a  ide- 
hilL  Did.  not  leave  the  carriage.  Po»- 
tUion  took  us  out  of  the  way.  Postil- 
ion falls,  and  horse  rolls  over  him — 
SATed    by  hia  V<oots,     Other  postilions 

kIous  to  kuow  what  sort  of  boots  he 
bad  worn^ 

[Tliis  iDcldent  is  givcQ  more  fully  in 
a  passage  written  at  a  later  day, — En.] 

It  had  rained  a  little  in  the  morningf 
and,  as  what  is  called  the  fp'os  de  Paris 
is,  in  tmthf  the  ffran  of  all  around  Paris, 
the  foalU  were  greasy — I  know  no  bet- 
ter word— and,  for  horses  tliat  are  never 
corked,  not  entirely  without  danger. 
We  were  travelling  Utvo^nUre ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  tlie  pole  a 
•  pmr  of  shalls  bad  bten  attached  to  the 
carriage^  and  our  team  was  composed 
of  three  of  the  gturly  Normau  hone's  so 
well  known  on  the  French  roads;  the 
postilion  riding  tbe  near  horse,  with 
traces  so  long  aa  to  enable  lam  to  travel 
jwide  of  the  otbers,  and  to  control  the 
Bovement^  This  beast  slipped  and  fell. 
'HoUing  over,  he  caught  the  leg  of  bis 
rider  beneath  his  body,  I  was  seated 
on  the  dickey  of  the  mU(*Jitf  wben  the 
accident  happened.  Jumping  down,  the 
horses  were  backed,  an<l  the  postilion, 
who  lay  quite  helpleiks,  was  enabled  to 
extricate  his  limb.  The  poor  fellow 
uttered  a  few  mcr-r-r-tt,  made  a  wry 
face  or  two,  and  limped  back  into  the 

ddle<  At  the  next  relay  he  still 
^Iked,  l>ut  with  difficulty. 
'At  Melun  tliis  accident  became  the 
subject  of  conversfition  among  the  pos- 
tilions and  stable-boys,  most  of  whom 
were  men  of  hi  nmivdk  Francr^  or  youths 
who  no  longer  adhere  to  the  prejudices 
of  tbcir  fathers,  and  admire  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  iiew-fashioncd  boots. 
There  was,  however,  a  solitary  relic  of 
the  ancufi  r&jifm  prciient.,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  old  man,  who  wore  a  pow- 
dered club  as  thick  as  a  hu'ge  beet^root^ 
and  whose  whole  air  had  that  rethtrdi^ 
character  which  always  distinguishes 
the  Frenchman  of  1789  from  him  whose 
proper  element  is  revolution.  The  old 
man  listened  to  the  account  of  the  turn* 


ble  with  great  gravity,  nor  did  he  utter 
a  syliabJe  until  he  had  BatisfactorUy  as- 
certaLaedthat  no  boues  had  been  brokeiu 
Then,  approaching  with  a  politeness  that 
would  have  been  deemed  ultra  at  Wash- 
ington, he  itiquii'ed  if  '*  Monsieur  knew 
whether  the  postilion  who  had  met  with 
the  fall,  wore  the  ancient,  or  the  modem 
boot  I "  When  told  the  former,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  noisy  revolutionary  comrades, 
with  a  grimace  replete  with  sarcasm,  and 
cried,  '*  Ahi  I  v&ye^^coua,  mea  €^fan»,  Ua 
ancknnei  modm  ont  aum  leur  inirUe  /  ** 

The  old  man  was  right.  But  for  the 
celebrated  boot,  at  which  travellers  are 
so  apt  to  laugh,  it  is  probable  the  limb 
would  have  snapped  like  a  pipe-stem. 
When  one  sees  the  manner  in  which 
French  horst.s  go  skating  along  the 
slippery  roads,  he  understands  at  once 
tbe  whole  mystery  of  this  extraordinary 
part  of  a  postilion*8  equipment.* 

Skjts. — A  pretty  town,  with  an  arch- 
bishop. In  Champagne,  Country  pleas- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Tonne.  Vine- 
yards. Cows  at  work  in  the  plough — 
in  one  instance,  a  woman  and  a  cow 
drawing  the  plough  together,  a  man 
driving  1 

AvALLOK.— A  pretty,  and  formerly 
strong  town.  Ravine.  Promenades. 
Landlady  assures  us  environs  called 
*•  la  petiu  Sumt-^^^  Pictures  of  women  of 
different  countries — k^  ElaU  Unit  repre- 
sented by  the  portrait  of  a  icmch  black 
OS  a  coal  1 

BiJON.  —  Pretty  town.  Ramparts. 
Very  clean  for  a  French  towm  Osa- 
gcs.  Good  and  clean  inns;  Hotel 
du  Pare.    Slept  there. 

*  This  old  boot  mm  tiiemoiHt  fonuidaWe  work  ui 
tlio  way  of  flhoe-lettther  ^it  coald  be  conamvcd. 
cxiTcriiig  tho  whole  le^  to  the  thigbf  and  inttindud 
for  (i^isintji  lutber  than  fbrmcu  ftf  ordinary  fuse,  cii^ 
wotiM  roppose.  Tho  hc-ariefit  Imther,  in  looro  than 
one  IhicVnfss,  with  wood  and  irou,  wic-ro  work<!4 
tog^rthor  in  iho  most  «iibtt4iiitbl  way.  Aftu!  the 
poftiUoti  Lad  put  thcin  on — or,  rnthrr,  after  hU 
Irjri  were  swallowed  up  in  Ihcrm— thfry  were  oH»o 
etuifcd  with  hay,  to  fill  up  vnertnt  spnoo  not  occ<\)(d- 
id  by  flesh  mid  bono.  Tho  true  cM-fiiahioTjod 
French  postiliADi  with  hiji  uniform,  his  monstPDUJ 
lioots  find  hi*  noisy  whiju  well  known  (*>t  the  poAw 
Ujlt  «hjr|»,  rnpid  *"  urack  t  crack  !  oiiiek  !  **  which 
nc-ao  hut  an  cipert  OJUld  aWf,  Ijo*  luse-jme  a  ctc«i- 
tiire  of  Iho  pa^  tWven  off  th»  field  hy  the  iron- 
bont?.  Fivo^nd-twip-ntyycftw  (i|fo  poctUlonti  wtm 
aa  commoxi  ia  tbeetreot*  of  Ta^tis  ai  tbcfPfUK/ai'cic^ 
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[A  band  of  Osage  Indians  were  then 
making  quite  a  sensation  in  France; 
the  author  had  paid  his  respects  to. 
them  in  Paris,  and  now  renewed  his 
acquaintance  at  Dijon. — 'Ed.'] 

Genlis. — Chateau  about  as  large  as 
a  second-rate  American  country-house. 
Quere — whether  this  the  chateau  where 
Mesdames  de  Sell6ry  and  de  Genlis 
took  the  baths  of  milk?  The  good 
woman  at  the  inn  laughed  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  said  there  was  not  milk 
enough  in  the  whole  Tillage  to  furnish 
baths  for  two  such  great  ladies.  The 
word  chateau  is  greatly  abused  of  late. 
Properly,  it  signifies  a  castellated  and 
moated  building;  but  is  now  applied 
to  every  thing  looking  like  the  residence 
of  a  country  gentleman.  The  French 
often  call  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
"  le  ChdteaUy''''  par  excellence.  Saw  fields 
of  Indian  com.  Low,  but  of  good  color. 
Country  level.    Jura  in  the  distance. 

[He  always  observed  the  maize-fields 
with  particular  pleasure ;  they  recalled 
home-scenes,  and  he  frequently  remark- 
ed that  there  was  no  crop  known  to  him 
so  beautiful  as  the  maize,  with  its  long, 
waving,  glossy,  tropical-looking  leaves, 
of  the  rich  shade  of  green  peculiar  to 
them. — Ed.] 

Atixon:ne. — About  noon  we  came  to 
the  margin  of  the  broad  plain,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Saone,  on  crossing 
which  we  entered  Auxonne,  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  this  frontier,  and  now  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  Napoleon  re- 
ceived his  military  education.  France 
is  girt  with  triple  lines  of  fortresses  on 
the  side  of  the  continent,  though  those 
near  the  mountains  are  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude and  strength  than  those  which  lie 
nearer  Belgium  and  Germany.  Diplo- 
macy is  made  to  perform  the  part  of 
ramparts  in  this  direction,  Switzerland 
being  as  good  a  fortress,  in  the  hands 
of  friends,  as  can  be  desired.  Country 
low,  like  Holland. 

Mt.  Roland. — Ruins  of  a  chliteau, 
on  a  height  that  lay  a  short  distance 
on  our  left— guide-books  say  a  castle 
of  Roland.  This  prince  and  Csesar 
seem  to  divide  the  French  ruins  be- 
tween them — they  are  tenants-in-com- 


mon of  half  the  round-towers  between 
Calais    and    Marseilles.      Day    lovely. 

S and  I  on  the  carriage-box.    As 

we  rounded  the  little  height  on  which 
the  ruin  is  seated,  she  exclaimed, 
"What  a  beautiftdly  white  cloud T' 
I  saw  an  accurately  defined  mass,  that 
resembled  the  highest  wreath  of  a 
cloud,  whose  volume  was  concealed 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  by 
this  time  so  near  as  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct. There  was  something  that  was 
not  cloudy,  too,  in  its  appearance.  Its 
outline  was  like  that  of  a  chiselled  rock, 
and  its  brilliancy  greatly  surpassed  the 
whiteness  of  vapor.  I  called  to  the  pos- 
tilion and  pointed  out  this  extraordi- 
nary object.  "  Mont  Blanc,  Monsieur !  " 
We  were,  according  to  the  maps,  at  least 
seventy  miles  from  it  in  an  air-line  t 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  that 
moment.  There  is  a  feeling  allied  to 
the  love  of  the  mysterious,  causing  us 
all  to  look  with  pleasure  at  any  distant 
object,  which  insensibly  leads  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  things  that  are 
invisible.  The  imagination  steals  down 
the  sides  of  distant  peaks  into  the  val- 
leys, which  it  is  apt  to  people  with  crea- 
tures from  its  stores  of  recollections,  or, 
perhaps,  by  its  own  creative  powers. 
This  glimpse  of  the  glacier — and  it  was 
only  a  glimpse,  the  shining  mass  set- 
tling behind  the  Jura  as  we  descended 
on  a  gallop  towards  D61e — transported 
us  all,  over  a  long  line  of  road,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  country  toward  which 
we  were  hastening.  The  eye  actually 
swept  across  two  cantons,  and  half  of 
Savoy,  to  take  in  this  speck  of  aerial 
brightness.  I  never  before  so  ardently 
longed  for  wings,  though  their  posses- 
sion used  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  my  youthful  aspirations. 

PoNTARLiER.— This  the  last  hold 
of  France,  on  this  road,  the  prison 
where  the  ruthless  policy  of  Napoleon 
caused  Toussaint  to  linger  out  the  close 
of  a  life  begun  in  the  tropics — a  cruel 
and  most  unmerited  pimishment.  When 
will  mankind  cease  to  regard  only  the 
gorgeous  points  in  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  soldier,  and  weigh  him, 
and  his  career,  in  the  scales  of  eternal 
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justice  f  But  I  can  answer  mj  own 
qucittioD.  This  will  happen  when  men 
ctia&e  to  Eiay,  *'  Such  and  such  acta  are 
for  my  interest,"  substituting,  "Such 
is  my  duty."  Our  awn  country  is  filled 
with  Naptrlcona  on  a  very  small  scale. 
How  often  is  the  word  ^^  vittrest^^  ding- 
ing in  our  cars  I  how  seldom  are  we 
required  to  recollect  that  there  is  sach 
a  thing  as  principle !  Streams  clear. 
Derri^res  de  France.  Cuatom-house 
officera.  Cross  a  little  brook;  a  stone 
by  the  road-side  marks  the  boundary 
of  France.  Fields  undivided ;  house  in 
one  country,  its  meadow  in  the  other. 
Path  cut  up  a  fir-mountain. 

Switzerland.  —  Ko  custom-house. 
Canton  de  NeufchAtel.  DemtreB  de 
Suisse.  Neatness  of  houses,  though 
shape  of  Swias  building*  ertends  more 
or  less  through  the  Jura,  Descent  to 
the  valley.  St.  Sulpice.  Change  truly 
ma;?icaL  Cottages  of  admirable  forms, 
and  faultless  neatness,  scattered  pro- 
fusely along  the  road-side,  the  track 
itself  being  narrowed  to  the  width 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  good  taste. 
The  verdure  in  the  valley  rivalled  the 
emerald,  while  the  mountains  loomed 
out  from  behind  a  thin  curtain  of  va* 
f)or  in  dark  patches  of  rock  and  larch. 
The  house  always  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road  A  real  Swiss 
cottage  is  as  much  adapted  to  Swiss 
scenery,  as  the  Gothic  is  suited  to  the 
holy  and  gublimc  feelingg  of  devotion^ 
Kot  an  inch  of  naked  earth  is  visible, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  thei^e  a 
footpath,  winding  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage, through  emt'nild  bowers,  in  a  way 
to  give  the  whole  valley  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  extent  of  pleasure-grounds, 
laid  out  with  admirable  simplkity. 
The  effect  of  the  sudden  change  from 
the  bold  fields  of  France  was  like  pass- 
ing into  a  new  world.  We  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  nature,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  faultless  exhibition  of  art. 
We  were  overflowing  with  Umzy-mous^, 
[A  favorite  oppression  of  3Ir,  Cooper's, 
borrowed  from  Byron.]  Enormous  chain 
drawn  across  the  road  at  narrow  gorge, 
during  last  invasion  from  France,  to  in- 


tercept artillery  and  baggage — ^broken 
by  French  moving  a  heavy  gun  against 
it.  Huge  staples  still  imbedded  in 
rock.  Limpid  waters.  [He  delighted  in 
the  clear  waters  of  Switzerland,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  brooks  and  streams 
of  the  Otsego  Hills,] 

La  LoRnMKB,— [While  travelling  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Cooper  never  remained 
long  at  a  hotel.  The  expense  of  a 
family  of  ten  persons  was  a  very  im- 
portant consideration;  but  there  was 
another  reason  which  led  him  always 
to  prefer  private  lodgings  :  he  was  full 
of  home-feeling,  and  very  domestic  in 
all  his  habits.  This  was  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  one  whose  disposition 
was  at  the  same  time  so  very  social. 
No  one  enjoyed  society  more  than  he 
did.  He  rarely  sought  solitude.  Even 
when  wTiting  in  his  library,  the  door 
was  often  open,  while  the  family  were 
moving  about  in  the  adjoining  hall; 
and  very  frequently  he  would  leave  an 
unfinished  page,  for  half  an  hour,  and 
join  his  wife  and  children  for  a  little 
chat,  or  a  game  of  backgammon  or 
chess,  of  both  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  He  loved  companionship,  for  a 
walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  row  on  the  lake. 
On  these  occasions  he  rarely  w^cnt  alone, 
if  he  could  find  some  member  of  the 
family,  or  some  friend,  to  go  with  him. 
There  was  one,  especially,  whose  com- 
panionship ho  preferred  to  all  others — 
one  of  whose  society  he  never  wearied. 
When  driving  to  his  farm  at  the  Chfdet, 
or  rowing  on  the  lake,  ho  was  seldom 
entirely  satisfied  unless  his  wife  were  at 
his  mde.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
return  from  Em*ope,  it  Tvas  his  constant 
practice  to  row  out,  alone  with  her,  on 
the  lake,  every  pleasant  afternoon.  As 
he  grew  older,  the  row  was  changed  to 
a  drive  to  his  farm,  or  a  walk  in  the 
grounds,  or  through  the  village,  but 
always,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the 
game  companion.  And  when  neither 
bis  wife  nor  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, or  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate,  could  join  liim  in  the 
exercise  in  which  his  active  nature  de- 
lighted, he  would  very  frequently  pick 
np  a  child  or  two,  and  carry  them  off 
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with  him,  to  gather  wild  fruit  or  flow- 
era  at  his  farm.  When  any  piece  of 
work  was  going  on,  he  always  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  men  busy  about 
him,  and  never  failed  to  derive  some 
interest  from  the  facts  or  opinions  he 
drew  even  from  the  most  ignorant  Irish 
laborer.  So  very  social  was  his  dispo- 
sition. And  yet,  equally  marked  was 
his  love  of  a  quiet  home-life.  For  this 
reason,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  he 
no  sooner  arrived  in  any  town  where 
he  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
days,  than  he  looked  about  him  for 
private  lodgings;  and,  with  the  facili- 
ties of  this  kind  which  abound  in  Eu- 
rope, he  very  soon  found  some  suitable 
house,  or  rooms,  which  became  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  party.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  habit,  he  remained  but 
a  few  hours  at  the  Faucon,  the  princi- 
pal hotel  of  Berne.  He  found  a  pleas- 
ant country-house,  called  La  Lorraine, 
to  be  rented  at  a  moderate  expense,  and 
within  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Here  the  American  household  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  first 
weeks  of  autumn.  There  were  pleasant 
rooms,  with  neatly-kept  deal  floors  in 
the  German  fashion  ;  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned little  garden  enclosed  with  hedges, 
and  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  a  Swiss 
farm-cottage  close  at  hand,  overshad- 
owed by  the  same  lindens  which  hung 
over  the  house  itself;  a  vast  bam,  larger 
than  both  houses  together;  a  piazza, 
whence  the  sound  of  the  rapid  Aar, 
chafing  over  its  deep  and  rocky  bed, 
could  be  heard  at  all  hours.  All  this 
was  pleasant;  but  the  charm  of  the 
house  was  the  grand  view  of  the  Alps, 
which,  during  every  unclouded  day, 
was  revealed  to  the  travellers.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  this  view  was  the 
great  delight  of  the  American  author. 
A  common  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
where  he  often  walked  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  taught  his  little  boy,  a 
child  of  three  or  four,  to  fly  his  first 
kite,  commanded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains even  finer  than  that  from  the 
house.  A  few  passages  from  the  diary 
written  at  La  Lorraine,  close  our  ex- 
tracts for  to-day. — ^Ed.] 


August  1. — Took  our  usual  drive.  In 
passing  a  field,  we  were  struck  with  the 
number  of  gleaners.  Counted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  in  a  field  of  less 
than  five  acres.  Was  told  that  they 
came  from  the  mountains.  Gendarme 
said  that  seven  hundred  had  passed 
within  a  week.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mountains  they  eat  bread  veiy  seldom, 
using  cheese  and  potatoes  as  substi- 
tutes.   Large  quarries. 

August  2, — Went  to  Hindelbank — 
small  village  about  two  leagues  from 
Berne.  The  church  is  one  of  the  very 
humblest  and  smallest  of  all  the  parish 
churches  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
Europe.  The  chikteau  of  the  Erlachs 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right,  before 
reaching  the  village.  The  little  church 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Erlachs.  A 
German  artist  of  the  name  of  Nahl, 
while  employed  on  a  monument  for  this 
distinguished  fiimily,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  parish-pastor, 
whose  name  was  Langhans.  His  wife 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
while  the  sculptor  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family.  Touched  by  the  sorrow  of  his 
host,  and  inspired  by  the  virtues  and 
beauty  of  the  deceased,  Nahl  struck 
out  the  idea  of  this  monument — now 
bccom(i  celebrated — at  a  heat,  and  exe- 
cuted it  on  the  spot,  as  an  homage  to 
friendship  and  connubial  worth. 

The  humble  little  church  was  readily 
opened,  and  we  entered  filled  with  ex- 
pectation. A  large,  labored,  and  mag- 
nificent, but,  I  think,  tasteless  monu- 
ment, nearly  covered  one  side  of  the 
building.  It  was  richly  wrought  in 
marbles  of  different  colors,  but  was  con- 
fused and  meretricious,  wanting  the 
simplicity  that  belongs  to  every  thing 
of  this  nature  that  is  tnily  admirable. 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  rare  merit,  without  exactly 
knowing  what.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
Erlachs  having  a  tomb  at  Hindelbank, 
and,  seeing  -nothing  but  this  labored 
work  of  art,  quite  naturally  supposed 
this  was  the  object  of  our  excursion.  I 
was  already  endeavoring  to  dissect  the 
confused  details,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  grain  of  wheat  among  the  heap  of 
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tares,  when  I  wa^  called  to  tUc  re^t  of 
the  i>artj.  A  woman  came  and  raised 
a  pair  of  doora  in  the  floor — and  there 
vas  the  true  monument.  An  ordinaiy 
lit  tombstone,  with  armorial  benringa 
■^d  inscription,  lay  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  below  the  floor.  The 
idea  was  that  of  the  grave  ginng  up 
its  dead  for  judgment.  The  stone  was 
rent  in  twain^  and  near  the  head  a  frag- 
ment  was  so  broken  as  to  expose  the 
iieusee  and  busts  of  those  who  were  sum- 
moned to  the  rcsurrectioo.  The  child 
lies  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  as  il'  its  innocence  were  pas- 
sive, while  the  countenance  of  the  lat- 
ter is  beaming  with  holy  joy.  One 
hand  is  a  little  raised,  as  if  reverently 
reeting  her  Redeemer,  The  sculpture 
I  equal  to  the  thought,  and  the  artist, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
moulding  the  features  after  death,  while 
he  has  preserved  the  l}eauty  of  a  fine 
aetry,  has  imparted  to  them  a  look 
^tirely  auited  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Bve.  These  things  too  often  savor 
of  conceit,  and,  after  the  momentary 
feeling  of  wonder  Into  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  been  surprbed,  ia  a  little 
ul>atcd^  the  mind  turns  with  greater 
pleasure  to  the  more  severe  models  of 
classic  taste.  Buch  is  not  the  case  with 
this  extraordinary  monument.  It  grows 
npon  you  by  study.  And  its  rare  sim- 
plicity is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
boldness  and  poetry  of  the  conception, 
|ven  the  material,  perishable  and  plain 
i  it  is,  helps  to  sustain  the  interest,  for 
betrays  the  poverty  which  could  re- 
strain^ though  it  might  not  trammel, 
genius.  There  it  lay,  in  noble  contrast 
to  the  more  ostentatious  sorrow  of  the 
Erlachs.  I  would  not  have  changed  it 
iato  marble  if  I  could,  although  it  is  no 
ore  than  the  common  friat»le  sand- 
one  of  the  adjoining  hills,  of  a  gray- 
ish-lilue  color— the  same  of  which  half 
the  houses  in  Berne  are  built  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  thought  of  this 
monument  is  not  original.  For  this  I 
cannot  vouch ;  but  it  has  all  the  ap* 
pearance  of  having  been  produced  under 
the  pure  inspiration  of  the  imagination, 
quickened  by  strong  and  generous  feel- 


ing. One  seldom  sees  or  hears  of  a 
particularly  clever  thing,  without  set- 
ting about  hunting  for  the  original. 
Ideas  which  are  the  most  natural  and 
beautiful,  usually  strike  us  as  old  ac^ 
quaintances,  on  account  of  their  fitness 
and  truth. 

August  8,  Sunday. — A  fine  day,  with 
heavy  clouds.  Different  views  of  the 
nearer  Alps.  Got  an  idea  of  their 
height  and  distance  by  the  absence  of 
the  higher  peaks.  Went  into  one  of 
the  churchyards  of  Berne.  The  whole 
space  subdivided  into  divisions  of  the ' 
size  of  a  grave,  some  occupied,  others 
not  \  the  limits  of  each  marked  off  by 
low  black  posts  at  head  and  foot,  each 
cumbered.  The  graves  which  were  oc- 
cupied had  a  third  post  in  the  centre, 
with  a  brass  plate  inserted  netir  the 
top,  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  and 
there  were  inscriptions  written  on  pa- 
per, and  glazed;  in  others,  the  words 
were  painted  on  the  wood.  In  several 
instances  there  were  printed  German 
verses,  glazed  like  the  others.  Little 
wooden  roofs,  ti  la  Sttmtf^  protected 
these  tal>lel8.  The  brass  plates  were 
the  most  numerous.  There  were  also 
a  few  monuments  in  stone.  Most  of 
these  had  the  inscriptions  cut  in  brass 
let  into  the  stone.  There  were  a  few 
faded  wreaths  suspended  from  the  little 
posts,  and  very  many  of  the  graves  were 
planted  with  roses.  Others  were  com- 
plete beds  of  the  plant  commonly  called 
"Everlasting,^*  and  which  the  FR*nch 
also  term  Immoii^U^n,  The  centre-post, 
bearing  the  inscription  which  denotes 
that  the  narrow  tencnient  has  its  occu- 
pant, is  in  general  al>aut  five  feet  high, 
and  ia  painted  in  alternate  vertical 
Btripes  of  black  and  white,  like  a  bar- 
ber-s  pole.  The  etfect  of  such  a  ceme* 
tery  is  at  all  times  singular,  and  when 
the  sun  falls  full  on  the  plates  of  brass, 
the  appearance  is  glittering,  and  still 
more  remarkable. 

Au{;uitt  IL— Visited  the  large  quarry. 
Ascended  the  mountains  back  of  it,  and 
had  fine  view  of  environs  of  Berne. 
Saw  the  gorge  of  Mother  Travers,  and 
the  course  of  the  Aar  for  miles,  and  the 
line  of  the  Jura.     Could  not  see  the 
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Alps.  Beautif\il  groves  of  trees,  and  a 
lovely  country.  On  our  return  counted 
the  number  of  people  with  light  h&ir. 
Pound  that,  among  one  hundred,  ninety- 
seven  had  hair  of  different  shades  of 
auburn,  from  the  quite  light  to  that 
which  appears  brown.  Black  hair  in  a 
native  scarcely  ever  seen. 

August  12. — ^The  Bernese  erect  a  pole 
with  a  bunch  of  straw  on  its  end,  like 
a  broom,  to  warn  people  against  walk- 
ing through  their  fields.  It  is  always 
respected.  Scarce  a  fence  of  any  kind, 
or  a  hedge,  save  those  near  the  better 
class  of  houses. 

On  some  of  the  Alps  the  milk  is  all 
put  together,  and  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season  the  cows  are  tried,  to  know  the 
yield  of  each,  and  an  estimate  of  each 
man^s  share  is  made  in  this  way. 

This  evening  we  had  a  fine  view 
from  the  upper  Bastion,  at  Berne.  The 
Niesen,  a  mountain  seven  thousand  feet 
in  height,  was  perfectly  distinct  to  its 
summit.  Above  this  lay  a  mass  of 
clouds,  which  concealed  the  whole  of 
the  high  Alps,  excepting  the  Peak  of 
the  Jungfrau.  The  latter  rose  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky,  above  all,  white,  glit- 
tering, and  distinct.  It  looked  like  a 
distant  cliff  belonging  to  some  other 
orb,  and  seen  across  a  waste  of  air.  Its 
actual  height  far  exceeds  that  to  which 
balloons  usually  ascend.  We  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing  the 
effect  produced  by  seeing  the  Alps 
with  their  lower  portions  concealed  in 
clouds ;  at  no  other  time  do  we  obtain 
ideas  so  distinct  of  their  great  eleva- 
tion and  prodigious  magnitude.  The 
peaks  of  the  lower  Alps— mountains  in 
themselves  twice  as  high  as  the  summit 
of  the  Kaatskill  —  serve  as  scales  by 
which  to  graduate  our  views ;  and  when 
we  see  broad  zones  of  clouds  above 
these  peaks,  and,  still  higher,  masses  of 
glittering  ice,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  opinion  of  their  vast  height.  We 
must  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  glacier,  and  yet  it  looked  as  if 
one  might  cover  it  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

August  13.— Rode  on  the  route  to 
Lucerne  — S^^   route.      Reminded    of 


the  Otsego  Hills  at  some  pointa  Saw 
a  man  in  a  new  costume :  no  sleeves  to 
his  jacket,  breeches  of  tow-cloth,  large 
below,  knees  bare;  stockings  gartered 
below  knee;  two  flaps  of  red  cloth 
seeming  to  cover  pockets.  One  huUon 
held  together  the  whole  apparatus — an 
important  office.  Counted  twenty-three 
laborers  to-day  in  a  hay-field;  sixteen 
were  women,  most  of  them  young.  The 
women  mow,  and  do  nearly  all  the  field- 
work,  notwithstanding  which  they  are 
much  better  looking  than  women  equal- 
ly exposed  in  Prance — ^probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  their  superior 
cleanliness. 

One  sees  gensdarmes  on  all  the  prome- 
nades, and  in  the  streets,  with  fusees 
slung  over  one  shoulder — light  men, 
dressed  in  brown  coatees,  high  caps  of 
castor,  a  short  sword,  and  cartouche- 
box.  They  are  less  military  in  their 
attire  and  equipments  than  the  French, 
but  still  soldierly. 

Saw  a  proclamation  to-day  which 
termed  the  people  ^^  L^JumorabU  pubU- 
guer 

Augtut  20. — Two  Americans  at  Berne. 
Count  the  number  that  pass  during  our 
residence  here.  (Less  than  a  dozen, 
from  July  to  middle  of  October.) 

Lovely  evening.  Tlie  twilight  views 
of  the  Alps  most  exquisite  at  the  close 
of  a  cloudless  day.  The  lustre  of  the 
glacier  slowly  retires,  and  is  gradually 
succeeded  by  a  beautiful  rose-colored 
tint,  the  whole  of  the  vast  range  becom- 
ing subdued  to  indescribable  softness. 
The  rosy  coloring  increases  to  that  of  a 
brilliant  aurora.  Suddenly  there  is  an- 
other change.  The  light  vanishes ;  you 
see  the  same  range  of  eternal  snow,  but 
you  see  it  ghastly  and  spectral.  The 
forms  are  unaltered,  but  they  look  like 
the  ghosts  of  mountains.  You  fancy 
that  the  spirits  of  the  Alps  are  ranging 
themselves  before  you.  Slowly  the  light 
departs.  The  spectres  grow  more  and 
more  faint,  less  and  less  material,  and 
at  length  vanish  in  the  firmament. 
These  changes  do  not  occur  until  after 
evening  has  fallen  on  the  lower  world. 
To-night  these  lovely  changes  were  fol- 
lowed by  moonlight,  when  their  hue 
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chjwged  agftin  from  the  spectral  look  of 
trrilight  to  a  faint,  delicate  rose-color. 

Avffujit  22.  —  Immense  nmnbera  of 
ffoitn^y  attributecl  to  atr^  or  to  water. 
Thu  wuter  of  la  Lorraine  deposits  a 
wbite  gTanular  subetance,  which  looks 
like  louf'sngar  half  dissolved,  or  like 
the  finest  particles  of  Bait. 

Weiat  to  the  baths.  A  clean  bath 
covered  with  linen,  soap,  aad  a  clean 
warm  gown,  with  towels,  cost  seven 
batz — the  cheapest  bath  I  ever  took. 
Dronkcnnesa  not  rare,  8a w  a  drunken 
woman » 

Atuj^  24,  Sundmj. — Variable  weath- 
er. A  great  deal  of  mkt  clinging  to  all 
the  lower  momitaine.  The  top  of  the 
Nicsen  quite  hid;  a  wide  streak  of 
watery  clouds  lay  along  the  summits 
of  the  nearer  mountains,  leaving  their 
brown  sidea  visible.  Far  above  the 
clouds  rose  the  entire  range  of  the 
Oberland  Alps  to  an  altitude  seemingly 
even  greater  than  usual — caused  by  re- 
fraction, probably.      Every  peak   and 


all  the  majestic  formation  clearly  visi- 
ble, though  the  whole  range  appeared 
severed  frf»m  the  earth.  The  lino  of 
communication  was  veiled,  and,  while 
all  below  was  watery,  or  enfeebled  by 
mist,  the  glaciers  threw  back  the  fierce 
light  of  the  8uu  with  powerful  splen- 
dor. The  separation  from  the  lower 
world  was  made  the  more  complete 
from  the  contrast  between  the  sombre 
hues  beneath,  and  tlie  calm  but  bright 
magnificence  above.  It  resembled  a 
vision  of  such  gorgeous  but  chastened 
grandeur  as  the  imagination  gives  to 
heaven.  There  were  moments  when 
the  peculiar  spectral  aspect  dimmed 
the  lustre  without  impairing  the  forms, 
and  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  effect.  It  was  impos* 
sible  to  look  at  them  without  religious 
awe;  and,  irreverent  though  it  may 
seem,  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
I  was  not  gasdng  at  some  of  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the 
grave. 


THE  BLUE  liKD   THE  GRAY, 


A  HOSPITAL   SKETCH. 


** Don't  bring  him  in  here;  every 
lOr  is    fhll — and  Pm  glad  of   it," 

ded  the  nurse  under  her  breath,  eying 
with  strong  diafavor  the  gaunt  figure 
lying  on  the  stretcher  in  the  doorway, 

"  Where  th^xU  we  put  him,  then  t 
Tlicy  won't  have  him  in  either  of  the 
other  wards  on  this  floor.  He's  ordered 
up  here,  and  here  he  must  stay  if  he's 
put  in  the  hall— poor  devil  I  "  said  the 
foremost  bearer,  looking  around  the 
crowded  room  in  despair. 

The  nurse's  eye  followed  his,  and 
both  saw  a  thin  hand  beckoning  from 
the  end  of  the  long  ward. 

**  It's  Murry ;  111  see  what  he  wants ; " 
and  Miss  Mercy  went  to  hira  ydxh  her 
quick,  noiseless  step,  and  the  smile  her 
grave  face  always  wore  for  him. 

**  There's  room  here,  if  you  turn  my 
befl  'r»>und,  you  see.  Don't  let  them 
leave  him  in  the  hall,"  said  Murry,  lift- 


ing his  great  eyes  to  hers,  brilliant  with 
the  fever  burning  his  strength  away, 
and  pathetic  with  the  silent  protest  of 
life  against  death. 

**  It's  like  you  to  think  of  it ;  but 
he's  a  rebel,"  began  Misa  Mercy. 

**  So  much  more  reason  to  take  him 
in.  I  don't  mind  having  him  here ;  but 
it  will  distress  me  dreadfully  to  know 
that  any  poor  soul  wiis  turned  away, 
from  the  comfort  of  this  ward  espe- 
cially," 

The  look  ho  gave  her  made  the  words 
an  eloquent  compliment,  and  his  pity 
for  a  fallen  enemy  reproached  her  for 
her  own  lack  of  it.  Tier  face  softened 
as  she  nodded,  and  glanced  about  the 
recess. 

"You  will  have  the  light  in  your 
eyes,  and  only  the  little  table  between 
you  and  a  very  disagreeable  neighborj" 
ahe  aaid. 
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"  I  can  shut  my  eyes  if  the  light  trou- 
bles them;  Tye  nothing  else  to  do 
now,"  he  answered,  with  a  fidnt  laugh. 
"I  was  too  comfortable  before;  I'd 
more  than  my  share  of  luxuries;  so 
bring  him  along,  and  it  will  be  all 
right" 

The  order  was  given,  and,  after  a 
brief  bustle,  fbe  two  narrow  beds  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  recess  under  the 
organ-loft — for  the  hospital  had  been  a 
church.  Left  alone  for  a  moment,  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other  silently.  Mur- 
ry  saw  a  tall,  sallow  nwin,  with  fierce 
black  eyes,  wild  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
thin-lipped,  cruel  mouth.  A  ragged 
gray  uniform  was  visible  under  the  blan- 
ket thrown  over  him;  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  squalor  of  his  dress,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  person,  was  the  dia- 
mond ring  that  shone  on  his  unwound- 
ed  hand.  The  right  arm  was  bound 
up,  the  right  leg  amputated  at  the 
knee;  and  though  the  man's  face  was 
white  and  haggard  with  suflfering,  not 
a  sound  escaped  him  as  he  lay  with  his 
bold  eyes  fixed  defiantly  upon  his  neigh- 
bor. 

John  Clay,  the  new-comer,  saw  oppo- 
site him  a  small,  wasted  figure,  and  a 
plain  face;  yet  both  face  and  figure 
were  singularly  attractive,  for  suffering 
seemed  to  have  refined  away  all  the 
grosser  elements,  and  left  the  spiritual 
very  visible  through  that  frail  tene- 
ment of  flesh.  Pale-brown  hair  streaked 
the  hollow  temples  and  white  forehead. 
A  deep  color  burned  in  the  thin  cheeks 
still  tanned  by  the  wind  and  weather 
of  a  long  campaign.  The  mouth  was 
grave  and  sweet,  and  in  the  gray  eyes 
lay  an  infinite  patience  touched  with 
melancholy.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown, 
but  across  his  feet  lay  a  faded  coat  of 
army-blue.  As  the  other  watched  him, 
be  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  his  tran- 
quil face,  and  for  a  moment  he  laid  his 
wasted  hand  over  the  eyes  that  had 
been  so  full  of  pity.  Then  he  gently 
pushed  a  mug  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
last  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  toward  the  ex- 
hausted rebel,  saying,  in  a  cordial  tone, 

"  You  look  faint  and  thirsty ;  have 


Clay's  lips  were  parcbed,  and  his 
hand  went  involuntarily  toward  the 
cup ;  but  he  caught  it  back,  and,  lean- 
ing forward,  asked  in  a  shrill  whisper, 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  ? " 

"  A  shot  in  the  side,"  answered  Murry, 
visibly  surprised  at  the  man's  manner. 

"  What  battle  f " 

"  The  Wilderness." 

"Isitbadf" 

"  Pm  dying  of  wound-fever ;  there's 
no  hope,  they  say." 

That  reply,  so  simple,  so  serenely 
given,  would  have  touched  almost  any 
hearer;  but  Clay  smiled  grimly,  and 
lay  down  as  if  satisfied,  with  his  one 
hand  clenched,  and  an  exulting  glitter 
in  his  eyes,  muttering  to  himself, 

"The  loss  of  my  leg  comes  easier 
after  hearing  that." 

Murry  saw  his  lips  move,  but  caught 
no  sound,  and  asked  with  friendly  so- 
licitude, 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  neighbor  ? " 

"  Yes— to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  curt 
reply,  with  a  savage  frown. 

"  That's  easily  done.  I  sha'n't  trouble 
you  very  long,  any  way ; "  and,  with  a 
sigh,  Murry  turned  his  face  away,  and 
1^  silent  till  the  surgeon  came  up  on 
his  morning  round. 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?  It's  like 
Mercy  Carrol  to  take  you  in,"  said  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  as  he  surveyed  the  rebel 
with  a  slight  frown  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
benevolence  and  skill,  he  was  a  stanch 
loyalist,  and  hated  the  South  as  he  did 
sin. 

"Don't  praise  me;  he  never  would 
have  been  here  but  for  Murry,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Mercy,  as  she  approached  with 
her  dressing-tray  in  her  hand. 

"  Bless  the  lad  I  he'll  give  up  his  bed 
next,  and  feel  ofl^ended  if  he's  thanked 
for  it.  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? " 
and  the  doctor  turned  to  press  the  hot 
hand  with  a  friendly  face. 

"Much  easier  and  stronger,  thank 
you,  doctor,"  was  the  cheerful  answer. 

"  Less  fever,  pulse  better,  breath  freer 
— good  sjrmptoms.  Keep  on  so  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe  you'll  have  a  chance  for  your 
life,  Murry,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  his 
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ienced  eye  took  note  of  a  hopeful 
^haoge, 

**  In  spite  of  tbe  opinloa  of  three 
good  Burgeons  to  the  contrary  ?  "  asked 
Mttxry,  with  a  wistM  smile, 

"  Hang  every  body's  opinion  1  We 
are  but  mortal  men^  and  the  best  of  iia 
make  mistakes  in  Bpite  of  science  and 
experience,  Theresa  Parker;  we  all 
gave  him  up,  and  the  rascal  is  larking 
'round  Waahington  as  well  a^  ever  to- 
day. While  there*8  life,  there's  hope; 
so  cheer  up,  my  lad^  and  do  your  best 
for  the  little  girl  at  home." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  nmy  hope  ? " 
cried  Mnrry,  white  with  the  joy  of  this 
unexpected  reprieve. 

*'  Hope  is  a  capital  medicine,  and  I 
prescribe  it  for  a  day  at  least.  Don't 
build  on  this  change  too  much,  but  if 
you  are  as  well  to>morrow  as  this  morn- 
ing, I  give  you  my  word  I  think  you'll 
pull  through." 

Murry  laid  his  hands  orer  his  face 
with  a  broken  "  Thank  God  for  that  I " 
and  the  doctor  turned  away  with  a 
sonorous  *'  Hem  !  **  and  an  air  of  intense 
faction. 

>uring  this  conversation  Hiss  Mercy 
i  been  watching  the  rebel,  who  look- 
ed and  listened  to  the  othere  so  intently 
that  he  forgot  her  presence.  She  saw 
an  expression  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment gather  in  his  face  as  the  doctor 
spoke ;  and  when  Blurry  accepted  the 
hope  beld  out  to  him,  Cluy  sot  his  teeth 
with  an  evil  look,  that  would  have 
Ijoiled  ill  for  his  neighbor  had  he  not 
been  helpless. 

"  Ungrateful  traitor  I  FU  watch  him^ 
for  he^ll  do  mischief  if  he  can,"  she 
thought,  and  reluctantly  began  to  un- 
bind his  arm  for  the  doctor- a  inspection. 

"  Only  a  flesh-wound— no  bones  brok- 
en— a  good  syringing^  rubber  cushion, 
plenty  of  water,  and  it  will  soon  heal. 
Tou-U  attend  to  that,  Mi^s  Mercy ;  this 
stump  is  more  in  my  line :  **  and  Dr. 
Fitx  Hugh  turned  to  the  leg.  leaving 
the  arm  to  the  nurse's  skilful  care. 

**  Evidently  amputated  in  a  hurry, 
and  neglected  since.  If  you're  not 
carcAil^  young  man,  you'll  change  places 
with  your  neighbor  here," 


**  Damn  him  I  "  muttered  Clay  in  his 
beard,  with  an  emphasis  which  caused 
the  doctor  to  glance  at  his  vengeful  face. 

"  Don't  be  a  brute,  if  you  cau  help  it. 
But  for  him,  you VI  have  fared  ill "  be- 
gan the  doctor. 

**But  for  him,  I  never  should  have 
been  here,"  muttered  tlie  man  in  French, 
with  a  furtive  glance  about  the  room, 

♦*  Yon  owe  this  to  him  ?  '■  asked  the 
doctor,  touching  the  wound,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  same  tongue. 

**  Yes ;  but  ho  paid  for  it— at  least,  I 
thought  he  had." 

**  By  the  Lord  I  if  you  are  the  sneak* 
ing  rascal  that  shot  him  as  he  lay 
wounded  in  the  ambulance,  I  shall  1^ 
tempted  to  leave  you  to  your  late ! " 
cried  the  doctor,  with  a  wrathful  flash 
in  his  keen  eyes, 

**  Do  it,  then,  for  it  was  V  answered 
the  man  defiantly ;  adding,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  explain,  **  We  had  a  tussle, 
and  cacti  got  hurt  in  the  thick  of  the 
skirraish.  He  was  put  in  the  ambulance 
afterward,  and  I  was  left  to  live  or  die, 
as  luck  would  have  it.  I  was  hurt  the 
worst ;  they  should  have  taken  me  too ; 
it  made  me  mad  to  see  him  chosen,  and 
I  fired  my  last  shot  as  he  drove  away. 
I  didu^t  know  whether  I  hit  him  or  not; 
but  when  they  told  me  I  must  lose  my 
leg,  1  hoped  I  had,  and  now  I  am  satis- 
fied." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  with  clenched 
hand  and  fiery  eyes,  and  the  two  listen- 
ers watched  him  with  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion as  he  hissed  out  the  last  words, 
glancing  at  the  occupant  of  the  next, 
bed.  Murry  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand French ;  he  lay  with  averted  face, 
closed  eyes,  and  a  hopeful  smile  still  on 
his  lipg,  quite  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fierce  words  uttered  cloj^e  be- 
side liim.  Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  had  laid 
down  his  instruments,  and  knit  his 
blitck  l>rows  ire  fully  while  he  listened. 
But  as  the  man  paused,  the  doctor  look- 
ed at  Miss  Mercy,  who  was  quietly  go- 
ing on  with  her  work,  though  there  was 
an  expression  about  her  handsame  mouth 
that  made  her  womanly  face  look  almost 
grim.  Taking  up  his  tools,  the  doctor 
followed  her  example,  saying  slowly, 
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"  If  I  didn't  believe  Murry  was  mend- 
ing, rd  turn  you  over  to  Roberts,  whom 
the  patients  dread  as  they  do  the  devil. 
I  must  do  my  duty,  and  you  may  thank 
Murry  for  it." 

"Does  he  know  you  are  the  man 
who  shot  him  ? "  asked  Mercy,  still  in 
French. 

"  No ;  I  shouldn't  stay  here  long  if 
he  did,"  answered  Clay,  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"  Don't  tell  him,  then— at  least,  till 
after  you  are  moved,"  she  said,  -in  a 
tone  of  command. 

"Where  am  I  going?"  demanded 
the  man. 

"Anywhere  out  of  my  ward,"  was 
the  brief  answer,  with  a  look  that  made 
the  black  eyes  waver  and  fall. 

In  silence  nurse  and  doctor  did  their 
work,  and  passed  on.  In  silence  Murry 
lay  hour  after  hour,  and  silently  did 
Clay  watch  and  wait,  till,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  suffering  he  was  too 
proud  to  confess,  he  sank  into  a  stupor, 
oblivious  alike  of  hatred,  defeat,  and 
pain.  Finding  him  in  this  pitiable 
condition,  Mercy  relented,  and,  woman- 
like, forgot  her  contempt  in  pity.  He 
was  not  moved,  but  tended  carefully  all 
that  day  and  night ;  and  when  he  woke 
from  a  heavy  sleep,  the  morning  sun 
shone  again  on  two  pale  faces  in  the 
beds,  and  flashed  on  the  buttons  of  two 
army-coats  hanging  side  by  side  on  the 
recess  wall,  on  loyalist  and  rebel,  on  the 
blue  and  the  gray. 

Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  stood  beside  Murry's 
.cot,  saying  cheerily,  "You  are  doing 
well,  my  lad  —  better  than  I  hoped. 
Keep  calm  and  cool,  and,  if  all  goes 
right,  we'll  have  little  Mary  here  to  pet 
you  in  a  week." 

"  Who's  Mary  ? "  whispered  the  rebel 
to  the  attendant  who  was  washing  his 
face. 

"  His  sweetheart ;  he  left  her  for  the 
war,  and  she's  waitin'  for  him  back — 
poor  soul  I "  answered  the  man,  with  a 
somewhat  vicious  scrub  across  the  sal- 
low cheek  he  was  wiping. 

"  So  he'll  get  well,  and  go  home  and 
marry  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  will 
he?"   sneered  Clay,  fingering  a  little 


case  that  hung  about  his  neck,  and  was 
now  visible  as  his  rough  valet  imbut- 
toned  his  collar. 

"  What's  that — ^your  sweetheart's  pla- 
ter ? "  asked  Ben,  the  attendant,  eying 
the  gold  chain  anxiously. 

"  I've  got  none,"  was  the  gruff  an- 
swer. 

"  So  much  the  wus  for  you^  then. 
Small  chance  of  gettin'  one  here ;  our 
girls  won't  look  at  you,  and  you  a'n't 
likely  to  see  any  of  your  own  sort  for  a 
long  spell,  I  reckon,"  added  Ben,  rasp- 
ing away  at  the  rebel's  long-neglected 
hair. 

Clay  lay  looking  at  Mercy  Carrol  as 
she  went  to  and  fro  among  the  men, 
leaving  a  smile  behind  her,  and  carry- 
ing comfort  wherever  she  turned, — a 
right  womanly  woman,  lovely  and  lov- 
able, strong  yet  tender,  patient  yet  de- 
cided, skilful,  kind,  and  tireless  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  that  would  have 
daunted  most  women.  It  was  in  vain 
she  wore  the  plain  gray  gown  and  long 
apron,  for  neither  could  hide  the  grace 
of  her  figure.  It  was  in  vain  she  brushed 
her  luxuriant  hair  back  into  a  net,  for 
the  wavy  locks  would  fall  on  her  fore- 
head, and  stray  curls  would  creep  out 
or  glisten  like  gold  under  the  meshes 
meant  to  conceal  them.  Busy  days  and 
watchful  nights  had  not  faded  the  beau- 
tiful bloom  on  her  cheeks,  or  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  her  hazel  eyes.  Al- 
ways ready,  fresh,  and  fair,  Mercy  Car- 
rol was  regarded  as  the  good  angel  of 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  man  in  it,  dck 
or  well  J  but  was  a  loyal  friend  to  her. 
None  dared  to  be  a  lover,  for  her  little 
romance  was  known  ;  and,  though  still 
a  maid,  she  was  a  widow  in  their  eyes, 
for  she  bad  sent  ber  lover  to  his  death, 
and  over  the  brave  man's  grave  had 
said,  "  Well  done." 

Ben  watched  Clay  as  his  eye  followed 
the  one  female  figure  there,  and,  ob- 
serving that  he  clutched  the  case  still 
tighter,  asked  again, 

"  What  is  that— ^a  charm  ?  " 

"Yes — against  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame." 

"Strikes  me  it  aVt  kep'  yon  firom 
any  one  of  'em,"  said  Ben,  with  a  laugh. 
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"  I  liavcn- 1  tried  it  yet." 

**  How  does  it  work  ?  ^'  Ben  asked 
more  respectfully,  being  iiupreaaed  by 

Detbing  in  the  rebcra  manner. 
'  You  will  see  when  I  use  it    Now 
me  alone ;  *'  and  Clay  turned  impa- 
tiently away. 

**  You*vc  got  p%on,  or  some  deviltry, 
in  that  thing.  If  you  don^t  let  mo 
look,  I  Bwear  VU  have  it  took  away 
from  yon ;  ^*  and  Ben  put  bis  big  hand 
on  the  Blender  chain  with  a  rc&olute  air. 

Clay  smiled  a  acorufal  smile^  and 
offered  the  trinket,  saying  coolly, 

**I  only  fooled  you.  Look  as  much 
aa  you  like;  you'llfind  nothing  dan- 
gerous." 

Ben  opened  the  pocket,  saw  a  curl  of 
gray  hair,  and  nothing  more, 

*'  Is  that  your  mother's  ? " 

"  Yes ;  my  dead  mother's." 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  iu&tantane- 
OU8  change  that  passed  orer  the  two  men 
as  each  uttered  that  dearest  word  in  all 
tongues.  Rough  Ben  gently  reclosed 
and  returned  the  case,  saying  kindly, 

*'Kecp  it;  I  wouldn*t  rob  you  onH 
for  DO  money." 

Clay  thrust  it  jealously  into  his  breast, 
and  the  first  trace  of  emotion  he  had 
shown  softened  his  dark  face,  as  he  an- 
swered, with  a  grateful  tremor  in  his 
voice, 

"  Thank  you.    I  wouldn^t  lose  it  f<y 

I  the  world," 
**  May  I  Buy  good  morning,  neigh- 
bor?" asked  a  feeble  voice,  as  Kurry 
turned  a  very  wan  but  cheerful  face 
itoward  him,  when  Ben  moved  on  with 
H^ff  basin  and  towel 
**  If  you  like,"  returned  Clay,  looking 
at  him  with  those  quick,  auspicious  eyes 
of  his. 

"Well,  I  do  like;  so  I  say  it,  and 
hope  you  are  bstter,"  returned  the  cor- 
dial voice, 
"  Are  you  ? " 
•♦  Yes,  thank  God  I " 
**  Is  it  sure  1 " 

•*  Nothing  is  sure,  in  a  case  like  mine, 
till  Fm  on  my  legs  again  ;  but  I*m  cer- 
tainly better.  1  don^t  expect  you  to  be 
gliuJ,  but  I  hope  you  dou^t  regret  it 
reiy  much," 


I 

I 


*'  I  don'L"  The  smile  that  accompa- 
nied the  words  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  the  reply,  for  both  seemed  honest, 
and  his  kind  heart  warmed  toward  his 
suffering  enemy, 

"  I  hope  youll  be  exchanged  as  soon 
as  you  are  able.  Till  then,  you  can  go 
to  one  of  the  other  hospitals,  where 
there  are  many  reb— I  would  say,  South- 
erners. If  you'd  like,  Til  speak  to  Dr, 
Fitz  Hugh,  and  he'll  see  you  moved," 
said  Murry,  in  his  friendly  way, 

"Td  rather  stay  here,  thank  you," 
Clay  smiled  again  as  he  spoke  in  the 
mild  tone  that  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  it  pleased  him. 

**  You  like  to  be  in  my  corner,  then  t " 
he  s^d,  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

**  Very  much — for  a  while." 

"Fm  very  glad.  Do  you  suffer 
much  ? " 

"  I  shall  suffer  more  by  and  by,  if  I 
go  on ;  but  ni  risk  it,"  answered  Clay, 
fixing  his  ievei*ish  eyes  on  Murry^s  placid 
face. 

"You  expect  to  have  a  hard  time 
with  your  leg?"  said  Murry,  compas- 
sionately, 

"  With  my  soul." 

It  was  an  odd  answer,  and  given  with 
such  an  odd  expression,  as  Clay  turned 
his  face  away,  that  Murry  said  no  more, 
fancying  his  brain  a  little  touched  by 
the  fever  evidently  coming  on. 

They  spoke  but  seldom  to  each  other 
that  day,  for  Clay  lay  apparently  asleep, 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  j^stless  head^ 
and  Murry  tranquilly  dreamed  waking 
dreams  of  home  and  little  Mary.  That 
night,  after  all  was  still,  Miss  Merc^ 
went  up  into  the  organ-loft  to  get  fresh 
rollers  for  the  morrow — ^tho  boxes  of 
old  linen,  and  snch  matters,  bdng  kept 
there.  As  she  stood  looking  down  on 
the  thirty  pale  sleepers,  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  played  a  hymn  on  the 
little  organ  for  Murry,  aa  she  had  prom- 
ised that  day.  Ste^ng  softly  to  the 
front,  she  peeped  over  the  gallery,  to 
sec  if  he  was  asleep ;  if  not,  she  would 
keep  her  word,  for  he  was  her  favorite, 

A  screen  had  been  drawn  before  the 
recess  where  the  two  beds  stood,  shut- 
ting their  occupants  from  the  sight  of 
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the  other  men.  Murry  lay  sleeping,  but 
Clay  was  awake,  and  a  quick  thrill  tin- 
gled along  the  young  woman's  nerves 
as  she  saw  his  face.  Leaning  on  one 
arm,  he  peered  about  the  place  with  an 
eager,  watchful  air,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  dark  gallery,  but  did  not  see  the 
startled  face  behind  the  central  pillar. 
Pausing  an  instant,  he  shook  his  one 
clenched  hand  at  the  unconscious  sleep- 
er, and  then  drew  out  the  locket  cau- 
tiously. Two  white  mugs  just  alike 
stood  on  the  little  table  between  the 
beds,  water  in  each.  With  another  fur- 
tive glance  about  him,  Clay  suddenly 
stretched  out  his  long  arm,  and  dropped 
sometliing  from  the  locket  into  Murry's 
cup.  An  instant  he  remained  motion- 
less, with  a  sinister  smile  on  his  face ; 
then,  as  Ben's  step  sounded  beyond  the 
screen,  he  threw  his  arm  over  his  face, 
and  lay,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  asleep. 

Mercy's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  out ; 
her  next,  to  fly  down  and  seize  the  cup. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  Murry  might 
wake  and  drink  at  any  moment.  What 
was  in  the  cup  ?  Poison,  doubtless ; 
that  was  the  charm  Clay  carried  to 
free  himself  from  "  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame,"  when  all  other  hopes  of  escape 
vanished.  This  hidden  helper  he  gave 
up  to  destroy  his  enemy,  who  was  to 
outlive  his  shot,  it  seemed.  Like  a 
shadow,  Mercy  glided  down,  forming 
her  plan  as  she  went.  A  dozen  mugs 
stood  about  the  room,  all  alike  in  size 
and  color ;  catching  up  one,  she  partly 
filled  it,  and,  concealing  it  under  the 
clean  sheet  hanging  on  her  arm,  went 
toward  the  recess,  saying  audibly, 

"  I  want  some  fresh  water,  Ben." 

Thus  warned  of  her  approach,  Clay 
lay  with  carefully-averted  face  as  she 
came  in,  and  never  stirred  as  she  bent 
over  him,  while  she  de3rterously  changed 
3Iurry's  mug  for  the  one  she  carried. 
Hiding  the  poisoned  cup,  she  went 
away,  saying  aloud, 

"  Never  mind  the  water,  now,  Ben. 
Murry  is  asleep,  and  so  is  Clay ;  they'll 
not  need  it  yet." 

Straight  to  Dr.  Fitz  Hugh's  room  she 
went,  and  gave  the  cup  into  his  keep- 
ing, with  the  story  of  what  she  had 


seen.  A  man  was  dying,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  test  the  water  then ;  but  pa^ 
ting  it  carefully  away,  he  promised  to 
set  her  fears  at  rest  in  the  moming. 
To  quiet  her  impatience,  Mercy  w^t 
back  to  watch  over  Horry  till  day 
dawned.  As  she  sat  down,  she  caught 
the  glimmer  of  a  satisfied  smile  on 
Clay's  lips,  and  looking  into  the  cup 
she  had  lelt,  she  saw  that  it  was  empty. 

"He  is  satisfied,  for  he  thinks  his 
horrible  revenge  is  secure.  Sleep  in 
peace,  my  poor  boy  I  you  are  safe  while 
I  am  here." 

As  she  thought  this,  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  broad,  pale  forehead  of  the  sleep- 
er with  a  motherly  caress,  but  started 
to  feel  how  damp  and  cold  it  was. 
Looking  nearer,  she  saw  that  a  change 
had  passed  over  Murry,  for  dark  shad- 
ows showed  about  his  simken  eyes,  his 
once  quiet  breath  was  faint  and  fitful 
now,  his  hand  deathly  cold,  and  a  cMQy 
dampness  had  gathered  on  his  face. 
She  looked  at  her  watch ;  it  was  past 
twelve,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
for  she  had  so  often  seen  that  solemn 
change  come  over  men's  faces  then;  that 
the  hour  was  doubly  weird  and  woeful 
to  her.  Sending  a  message  to  Dr.  Fitz 
Hugh,  she  waited  anxiously,  trying  to 
believe  that  she  deceived  herself. 

The  doctor  came  at  once,  and  a  sin- 
gj(e  look  convinced  him  that  he  had 
left  one  death-bed  for  another. 

"  As  I  feared,"  he  said ;  "  that  sud- 
den rally  was  but  a  last  effort  of  nature. 
There  was  just  one  chance  for  him,  and 
he  has  missed  it.  Poor  lad  I  I  can  do 
nothing;  he'll  sink  rapidly,  and  go 
without  pain." 

"  Can  /  do  nothing  ?  "  asked  Mercy, 
with  dim  eyes,  as  she  held  the  cold 
hand  close  in  both  her  own  with  tender 
pressure. 

"Give  him  stimulants  as  long  as  he 
can  swallow,  and,  if  he's  conscious,  take 
any  messages  he  may  have.  Poor  Hall 
is  dying  hard,  and  I  can  help  him ;  FU 
come  again  in  an  hour,  and  say  good- 
by." 

The  kind  doctor  choked,  touched  the 
pale  sleeper  with  a  gentle  caress,  and 
went  away  to  help  HaU  die. 
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Hurry  slept  on  for  an  hoar,  then 
woke,  und  tocw  without  words  that 
lltfl  hrtof  hope  was  gone«  He  looked 
up  wistfully,  and  whispered,  as  Mercy 
tiied  to  smile  with  trembling  lips  that 
refused  to  tell  the  heavy  truth. 

*'  1  know^  I  feci  it ;  don't  grieve  your- 
ilf  by  trying  to  tell  me,  dear  friend. 
t^e  bcflt  flo;  I  C4in  bear  it^  but  I  did 
trant  to  live,** 

*'  Have  you  any  word  for  Mary, 
dear  ? "  asked  Mercy,  for  he  seemed 
but  a  boy  to  her  since  die  had  nureed 
Idm. 

One  look  of  sharp  anguish  and  dark 

tpair    passed    over    his  fiice^   as  he 

nng  hia  thin  hands  and  shut  his  eyes, 

ling  death  terrible.  It  passed  in  a 
DOment^  and  his  pallid  countenance 
gr&w  beautiful  with  the  pathetic  pa- 
tience of  one  who  sulimita  without  com- 
plaint to  the  inevitable. 

♦'  Toll  her  I  waa  ready,  and  the  only 
bilternoss  was  leaving  her,  I  shall  re- 
member, aud  wait  until  she  comes.  My 
little  Mary  I  oh,  be  kind  to  her,  for  my 
aake,  when  you  tell  her  this." 

**  I  will,  Murry,  as  God  hears  me*  I 
will  be  a  sister  to  her  while  I  Uve." 

As  Mercy  spoke  with  fervent  voice, 
he  laid  the  hand  that  had  ministered  to 
him  so  faithfully  agaiust  his  cheek,  and 
lay  silent,  as  if  content. 

"  What  else  ?  let  me  do  something 
more,  1%  there  no  other  fViend  to  be 
comfortxid  ? " 

**  No ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world* 
I  hoped  to  make  her  so  happy,  to  be  so 
much  to  her,  for  abe*s  a  lonely  little 
thing ;  but  God  says  *  No,'  and  I  sub- 
mit,^* 

A  long  pause,  aa  he  lay  breatliing 
heavily,  with  eyes  that  were  dimming 
fiist  i1x(!d  on  the  gentle  face  bosiilo  lilm* 

**  Give  Ben  my  clothes ;  send  Mary  a 
bit  of  my  hair,  and — may  I  give  you 
this  ?  IVfl  a  poor  thing,  but  all  I  have 
to  leave  5'ou,  best  and  kindest  of 
women." 

He  tried  to  draw  off  a  slender  ring, 
but  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  his 
wasted  lingers,  and  she  helped  him, 
thanking  him  with  tJie  first  tears  ho 
hail  seen  her  shed.     He  seemed  satis- 


fied, but  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  on 
Clay»  who  lay  as  if  asleep.  A  sigh 
broke  from  Murrry,  and  Mercy  caught 
the  words, 

**  How  could  he  do  it,  and  I  so  help- 
leas  1  ^» 

"  Do  you  know  him  I  ^  she  whispered, 
eagerly,  as  she  remembered  Clay's  own 
words. 

^'  I  knew  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
me,  when  he  came*  I  forgive  him ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  spared  me,  for  Mary's 
sake,''  he  answered  sorrowfully,  not  an- 

"  Can  you  really  pardon  him  f "  cried 
Mercy,  wondering,  yet  touched  by  the 
words. 

**  I  can.  He  will  be  sorry  one  day, 
perhaps;  at  any  rate,  he  did  what  he 
thought  his  duty;  and  war  makes 
brutes  of  us  all  sometimes,  I  fear.  I'd 
like  to  say  good-by;  but  he's  asleep 
after  a  weary  tlay,  so  don*t  wake  him* 
Tell  him  I'm  glad  h^  is  to  live,  and  that 
I  forgive  him  heartfly." 

Although  uttered  between  long  pans-, 
es,  these  words  seemed  to  have  exh.aust- 
ed  Murry,  and  he  spoke  no  more  till  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  came.  To  him  he  feebly  re- 
turned thanks,  and  whispered  his  fare- 
well— then  sank  into  a  stupor^  during 
which  life  ebbed  fiist.  Both  nurse  and 
doctor  forgot  Clay  aa  they  hung  over 
Murry,  and  neitlier  saw  the  etrange  in- 
tentn«3  of  his  face,  the  half  awe-struck, 
half  remorseftLl  look  he  bent  upon  the 
dying  man. 

As  the  sun  rose,  sending  its  ruddy 
beams  across  the  silent  ward,  Murry 
looked  up  and  smiled,  for  the  bright 
my  fell  athwart  the  two  coats  hanging 
on  the  wall  beside  him.  Some  posser- 
by  had  brushed  one  sleeve  of  the  blue 
coat  across  the  gray,  as  if  the  inanimate 
things  were  shaking  hands. 

**  it  should  be  so— love  our  enendes ; 
we  should  be  brothers,"  he  murmured 
faintly ;  and,  with  the  last  impulse  of  a 
noble  nature,  stretched  his  hand  toward 
the  man  who  had  murdered  hira. 

But  Clay  shrunk  back,  and  covered 
his  face  without  a  word.  When  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  Murry  was  no 
longer  there.     A  pale,  peaceful  flguio 
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lay  on  the  narrow  bed,  and  Mercy  was 
smoothing  the  brown  locks  as  she  cut  a 
curl  for  Mary  and  herself.  Clay  could 
not  take  his  eyes  away ;  as  if  fascinated 
bji  its  serenity,  he  watched  the  dead 
face  with  gloomy  eyes,  till  Mercy,  hav- 
ing done  her  part,  stooped  and  kissed 
the  cold  lips  tenderly  as  she  left  him  to 
his  sleep.  Then,  as  if  afraid  to  be  alone 
with  the  dead,  he  bid  Ben  put  the 
screen  between  the  beds,  and  bring  him 
a  book.  His  order  was  obeyed,  but  he 
never  turned  his  pages,  and  lay  with 
muffled  head  trying  to  shut  out  little 
Watts'  sobs,  as  the  wounded  drummer- 
boy  mourned  for  Murry. 

Death,  in  a  hospital,  makes  no  stir, 
and  in  an  hour  no  trace  of  the  departed 
remained  but  the  coat  upon  the  wall, 
for  Ben  would  not  take  it  down,  though 
it  was  his  now.  The  empty  bed  stood 
freshly  made,  the  clean  cup  and  worn 
Bible  lay  ready  for  other  hands,  and  the 
card  at  the  bed's  head  hung  blank  for 
a  new-comer's  nam9.  In  the  hurry  of 
this  event.  Clay's  attempted  crime  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.  But  that  evening 
Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  told  Mercy  that  her  sus- 
picions were  correct,  for  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

"  How  horrible  I  What  shall  we 
do  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  full  of 
energetic  indignation. 

"  Leave  him  to  remorse,"  replied  the 
doctor,  sternly.  "  I've  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  believe  this  to  be  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  I  fancy  the  man 
won't  live  a  week ;  his  leg  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  he  is  such  a  fiery  devil,  he 
gives  himself  no  chance.  Let  him  be- 
lieve he  killed  poor  Murry,  at  least  for 
a  few  days.  He  thinks  so  now,  and 
tries  to  rejoice ;  but  if  he  has  a  human 
heart,  he  will  repent." 

"But  he  may  not.  Should  we  not 
tell  of  this  ?    Can  he  not  be  punished  ? " 

"  Law  won't  hang  a  dying  man,  and 
ril  not  denounce  him.  Let  remorse 
punish  him  while  he  lives,  and  God 
judge  him  when  he  dies.  Murry  par- 
doned him ;  can  we  do  less  ? " 

Mercy's  indignant  face  softened  at  the 
name,  and  for  Murry's  sake  she  yielded. 
Neither  spoke  of  what  they  tried  to 


think  the  act  of  a  half-delirious  man  ; 
and  soon  they  could  not  reftise  to  pity 
him,  for  the  doctor's  prophecy  proved 
true. 

Clay  was  a  haunted  man,  and  remorse 
gnawed  like  a  worm  at  his  heart  Day 
and  night  he  saw  that  tranquil  face  on 
the  pillow  opposite ;  day  and  night  he 
saw  the  pale  hand  outstretched  to  him; 
day  and  night  he  heard  the  faint  voice 
murmuring  kindly,  regretftilly,  "  I  for- 
give him;  but  I  wish  he  had  spared 
me,  for  Mary's  sake." 

As  the  days  passed,  and  his  strength 
visibly  declined,  he  began  to  suq)ect 
that  he  must  soon  follow  Muny.  No 
one  told  him ;  for,  though  both  doctor 
and  nurse  did  their  duty  faithfully,  nei- 
ther lingered  long  at  his  bedside,  and 
not  one  of  the  men  showed  any  interest 
in  him.  No  new  patient  occupied  the 
other  bed,  and  he  lay  alone  in  the  re- 
cess with  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  It  will  be  all  up  with  me  in  a  few 
days,  won't  it  ? "  he  asked  abruptly,  as 
Ben  made  his  toilet  one  morning  with 
unusual  care,  and  such  visible  pity  in 
his  rough  face  that  Clay  could  not  but 
observe  it. 

"  I  heard  the  doctor  say  you  wouldn't 
suffer  much  more.  Is  there  any  one 
you'd  like  to  see,  or  leave  a  message 
for?"  answered  Ben,  smoothing  the 
long  locks  as  gently  as  a  woman. 

"  There  isn't  a  soul  in  the  world  that 
cares  whether  I  live  or  die,  except  the 
man  who  wants  my  money,"  said  Clay, 
bitterly,  as  his  dark  face  grew  a  shade 
paler  at  this  confirmation  of  his  fear. 

"  Can't  you  head  him  off  some  way, 
and  leave  your  money  to  some  one 
that's  been  kind  to  you?  Here's  the 
doctor — or,  better  still.  Miss  CarroL 
Neither  on  'em  is  rich,  and  both  on  'em 
has  been  good  friends  to  you,  or  you'd 
'a'  fared  a  deal  wus  than  you  have," 
said  Ben,  not  without  the  hope  that,  in 
saying  a  good  word  for  them,  he  might 
say  one  for  himself  also. 

Clay  lay  thinking  for  a  moment  as 
his  face  clouded  over,  and  then  bright- 
ened again. 

"Miss  Mercy  wouldn't  take  it,  nor 
the  doctor  either^  but  I  know  who 
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will,  and  by  O— d,  TO  do  it  r  lie  cx- 

clttimed,  with  sudden  energy. 

His  eye  happened  to  rest  on  Ben  as 
he  spoke,  nod,  feeling  sure  that  he  was 
to  be  the  heir,  Ben  retired  to  send  Miaa 
the  matter  might  be  settled 
ei '  :i  mood  changed.    Miss  Car- 

rol came,  and  began  to  cut  the  buttona 
off  Murry^s  coat  while  she  waited  fur 
Clay  to  speak. 

•*  What'a  that  for  i "  he  aaked,  wst^ 

Bly. 

^'Tbo  men  want  them^  and  B€n  is 
willing,  for  the  coat  is  very  old  and 
raggedy  you  see*  Marry  gave  his  good 
one  away  to  a  sicker  comrade,  and  took 
this  LDsteod,  It  was  like  him  — my 
poor  boy  I " 

■^  rd  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  have 
a  minute  to  spare/'  began  Clay,  after  a 
pause,  duriug  which  he  watched  her 
with  a  wistful,  almost  tender  exprea- 
aion  unseen  by  her. 

"I  have  time;  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  Very  gentle  was  Mercy*s  voice, 
very  pitiftil  her  glance,  as  she  sat  iown 
by  him,  for  the  change  in  his  manner, 
and  the  thought  of  his  approaching 
death,  touched  her  heart. 

Trying  to  resume  his  foisner  gruffnesa, 
and  cold  facial  expression^  Clay  said,  as 
he  picked  nervously  at  the  blanket, 

*^  IVc  a  little  property  that  I  put  into 
the  care  of  a  friend  going  North.  He*s 
kept  it  safe ;  and  now,  as  I'll  never 
want  it  myself,  Td  like  to  leave  it  to — ^*' 
He  paused  an  instant,  glanced  quickly 
at  Mercy's  face,  and  seeing  only  woman- 
ly compaaaion  there,  added  with  an  irre- 
preadble  tremble  in  liis  voice — **  to  little 
Maiy.'' 

If  be  had  expected  any  reward  for 
the  act,  any  comfort  for  'his  lonely 
death'bcd,  he  received  both  in  fullest 
meafiure  when  ho  saw  Mcrcy^s  beautiful 
face  flush  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
her  eyes  fill  with  sudden  tears,  and 
heard  her  cordial  voice,  as  she  pressed 
his  hand  warmly  in  her  own. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  for  this  1  I  thought  you  were  better 
than  you  seemed ;  I  was  sure  you  had 
t>oth  heart  and  conscience^  and  that  you 
would  tijpcnt  before  you  died.'' 
VOL.  I. — 48 


"  Repent  of  w  hat  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
startled  look« 

"  Keed  I  tell  you  t  **  and  her  eye  went 
from  the  empty  bed  to  his  face. 

"  You  mean  that  shot  ?  But  it  was 
only  fair,  after  all;  wo  killed  each 
other,  and  war  is  nothing  but  wholesale 
murder,  any  way."  He  spoke  eaaily, 
but  hiB  eyes  were  full  of  trouble,  and 
other  words  seemed  to  tremble  on  hii 
lips. 

Leaning  nearer,  Mercy  whispered  in 
his  ear, 

*'  I  mean  the  other  murder,  which  you 
would  have  committed  when  you  poi- 
soned the  cup  of  water  he  offered  you, 
his  enemy." 

Every  vestige  of  color  faded  out  of 
Clay's  thin  face,  and  his  haggard  eyes 
seemed  fascinated  by  some  spectne  op- 
posite, as  he  muttered  slowly, 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  saw  you ;  ^'  and  she  told  him  all 
the  truth* 

A  look  of  intense  relief  passed  over 
Cray's  countenance,  and  the  remorseful 
shadow  lifted  as  he  murmured  brokenly, 

"  Thank  God,  I  didn't  kill  him  I 
Now,  dying  isnH  so  hard ;  now  I  can 
have  a  little  peace." 

Neither  spoke  for  several  minutes; 
Mercy  had  no  words  for  euch  a  time, 
and  Clay  forgot  her  presence  as  the 
tears  dropped  6t>m  betw  een  the  wasted 
^gers  spread  before  his  face. 

Presently  he  looked  up,  saying  eager> 
ly,  as  if  his  fluttering  breath  and  rapid- 
ly fitiling  strength  wanjcd  him  of  ap- 
proaching death, 

"'  Will  you  write  down  a  few  words 
for  me,  so  Mary  can  have  the  money  ? 
She  needn't  know  any  thing  about  me, 
only  that  I  was  one  to  whom  Marry  was 
kind,  and  so  I  gave  her  all  1  had." 

^*  m  get  my  pen  and  paper ;  rest^ 
now,  my  poor  fellow,"  smd  Mercy,  wip- 
ing the  unheeded  tears  away  for  him, 

*'  How  good  it  seems  to  hear  you 
speak  go  to  WW  /  How  can  you  do  it  I " 
he  whispered,  with  such  grateful  won- 
der in  his  dim  eyes  that  Mercy's  heart 
smote  her  for  the  past. 

*'  I  do  it  for  Murry's  sake,  and  because 
I  sincerely  pity  yonJ' 
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Timidly  turning  his  lips  to  tbat  kind 
hand,  he  kissed  it,  and  then  hid  his 
face  in  his  pillow.  When  Mercy  re- 
turned, she  observed  that  there  were 
but  seven  tarnished  buttons  where  she 
had  left  eight.  She  guessed  who  had 
taken  it,  but  said  nothing,  and  endeav- 
ored to  render  poor  Clay's  last  hours 
as  happy  as  sympathy  and  care  could 
make  them.  The  letter  and  will  were 
prepared  as  well  as  they  could  be,  and 
none  too  soon ;  for,  as  if  that  secret  was 
the  burden  that  bound  Clay's  spirit  to 
the  shattered  body,  no  sooner  was  it 
lifted  off,  than  the  diviner  part  seemed 
ready  to  be  gone. 

"You'll  stay  with  me;  you'll  help 
me  die ;  and — oh,  if  I  dared  to  ask  it, 
I'd  beg  you  to  kiss  me  once  when  I  am 
dead,  as  you  did  Murry.  I  think  I 
could  rest  then,  and  be  fitter  to  meet 
him,  if  the  Lord  lets  me,"  he  cried  im- 
ploringly, as  the  last  night  gathered 
around  him,  and  the  coming  change 
seemed  awful  to  a  soul  that  possessed 
no  inward  peace,  and  no  firm  hope  to 
lean  on  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 


"  I  will— I  will  I  Hold  fest  to  me, 
and  believe  in  the  eternal  mercy  of 
Ck)d,"  whispered  Miss  Carrol,  with  her 
firm  hand  in  his/her  tender  face  bend- 
ing over  him  as  the  long  struggle  be- 
gan. 

"  Mercy,"  he  murmured,  catching  that 
word,  and  smiling  feebly  as  he  repeated 
it  lingeringly.  "  Mercy  1  yes,  I  believe 
in  her ;  she'll  save  me,  if  any  one  can. 
Lord,  bless  and  keep  her  forever  and 
forever." 

There  was  no  morning  sunshine  to 
gladden  his  dim  eyes  as  they  looked 
their  last,  but  the  pale  glimmer  of  the 
lamp  shone  fUll  on  the  blue  and  the 
gray  coats  hanging  side  by  side.  As  if 
the  sight  recalled  that  other  death-bed, 
that  last  act  of  brotherly  love  and  par- 
don. Clay  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and,  while 
one  hand  clutched  the  button  hidden  in 
his  breast,  the  other  was  outstretched 
toward  the  empty  bed,  as  his  last 
breath  parted  in  a  cry  of  remorseM 
longmg, 

"  I  will  I  I  will  I  Foigive  me,  Mnny, 
and  let  me  say  good-by  1 " 


FRANCE. 


HER  COMMERCE,   AGRICULTURE,   AND  MANUPACTURBfl. 


Previous  to  the  treaty  between 
France  and  England,  which  took  effect 
some  twelve  years  since,  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  although  so  nearly 
adjacent,  had  been  estranged  for  centu- 
ries. France  had  conquered  England, 
and  England,  in  her  turn,  inherited  or 
subdued  the  fairest  provinces  of  France. 
The  two  nations  had  struggled  for 
ascendency  on  the  sea,  and  the  insular 
position  of  England  gave  her  the  ad- 
vantage. Both  had  undertaken  to  colo- 
nize Asia  and  America,  and  France, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  and  not  ingloriously  to  part 
with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  To 
elude  the  grasp  of  England,  the  French 
Empirc  had  resigned  Louisiana,  from 
the  Gulf  to   the  Missouri,  from  the 


Father  of  Waters  to  the  Pacific,  to  a 
rising  republic.  The  English  sailor, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  begrimed  with 
smoke,  had  pulled  down  and  trampled 
on  the  lilies  or  tricolor ;  and  the  French 
mariner,  elated  by  success,  had  hung  the 
revered  banner  of  St.  George  and  the 
Bed  Cross  pf  England  beneath  his  poop 
or  his  galley. 

If  you  travelled  in  England,  you 
heard  the  French  described  as  a  pale 
race  of  frog-eaters,  who  could  dance 
and  play,  while  three  of  them  would 
fly  before  an  Englishman;  and  the 
French,  perhaps  with  more  accuracy, 
would  descant  on  '^  perfidious  Albion," 
and  describe  her  people  as  a  race  of 
beef-eaters,  pirates,  and  freebooters,  from 
time  immemoriaL 

While  En^and  oomplacently   told 
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tiic    tales   of    Crecy,    Agincourfc,  aud 

Waterloo,  Prance  would  remind  her  of 
the  Maifl  of  Orleaas,  of  Footcnoy, 
Coninn&y  and  CloBlerseYeii,  nud  iii&ist 
that  tliu  great  Napoleon  had  won,  as  he 
always  did,  a  yictory  at  Waterloo,  until 
it  was  snatched  from  bim  by  Uie  stoUd 
German f  who  outwitted  for  once  the 
truant  Grouchy  and  mercurial  Ney. 
The  officer  who  stood  on  the  walls  of 
Dover  Castle  could  descry  the  sunny 
hills  of  France,  while  the  sentinel  at 
Calais  could  make  out  the  chalk  clifls 
of  Dover ;  but  "  Lands  separated  by  a 
narrow  frith  abhorred  each  other,"  and 
it  required  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor,  all  the  genius  of  his  able 
senators,  Chevalier  and  Dupin,  and  the 
talenta  of  Cobden  and  Glad^stone,  to 
bridge  tlic  sea  of  prejudice  that  rolled 
through  the  Btraitd  of  Dover,  and  to 
it  by  a  {structure  which  haa  9offc- 
the  asptjrities  and  contributed  to 
ie  welfare  of  both  nationa.  The  two 
nation  ft,  after  centuries  of  strife,  were 
Indebted  for  t\m  great  measure,  which 
has  promoted  the  pcacefhl  progress  of 
lioth,  chiefly  to  the  good  offices  and 
ialeoia  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Michel 
Cheralier. 

Each  of  these  countries  produced 
what  the  other  requirexl.  While  France 
was  adopted  to  wheat,  wine,  silk^  oil, 
find  sugar.  Great  Britain  was  rich  in 
minerals^  pasturage,  fisheries,  ships,  and 
eeamen;  but  centuries  of  discord  had 
so  estranged  the  two  countries,  that  the 
exports  frr.m  France  to  Great  Britain 
had  been  less  than  the  exportation  of 
eggs  alone  under  the  late  convention. 
The  treaty,  as  all  commercial  treaties 
should  be,  was  effected  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. Great  Britain  desired  to 
extend  her  market  for  coal,  iron,  steel, 
oojuse  woollens,  and  to  employ  her  ships 
steamers.  France  desired  a  market 
her  surplus  whe4it,  wine,  silk^  oil, 
^ovea,  and  cablnetware.  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  effect  her  objects,  conceded  to 
Fmnce  the  free  admisafon  of  wheat, 
bodm,  shoes,  gloves,  clocks,  watches, 
lYTonzes,  silks,  and  porcelain,  and  re- 
dttc-cd  the  duty  on  the  light  wines  of 
France,  which  oont&tn  less  than  fifteen 


degrees  of  alcohol,  to  twenty-four  cents 
per  gallon.  France,  on  the  other  side, 
stipulated  that  the  maximum  duty  on 
British  goods  should  not  erceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  excepting  only  the  arti- 
cles of  sugar,  soap,  linen,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  cordage^  and  cabinetware,  on 
which  the  duty  was  limited  to  thirty. 
She  agreed  to  admit  to  registry  British 
ships  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  wooden 
Teasels,  and  (15  per  ton  on  those  of 

She  also  admitted  iron  at  a  duty  jkj 
ton  of  $4  on  the  pig  metal,  f^l2  on 
the  bar,  and  $15  on  sheet-iron;  and 
charged  but  $20  per  ton  on  steel,  in 
place  of  our  duticii  of  $50  to  $67  per 
ton,  and  proportioned  a  light  duty  on 
tissues  of  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  hemp 
to  the  number  of  threads;  while  she 
limited  the  duty  on  woollens  to  fifteen 
j)er  cent. 

Under  these  and  similar  provisiona, 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  developed,  and  continues  to 
progress.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  France  have  grown  from 
$52,105,000,  in  1855,  to  $125,955,000  in 
1865 ;  while  the  exports  from  France  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return,  have  grown 
from  $45,730,000,  in  1855,  to  $158,325,- 
OOO  in  1865.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  are  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
wool,  hardware,  cheap  woollens,  and 
foreign  goods ;  while  France  pays  ibr 
them  with  wines,  flour,  oil,  eggs,  butter, 
silks,  gloves,  and  fancy  goods,  finding 
a  great  market  for  her  delicate  and 
costly  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
in  Great  Britain,  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  France,  expanding  under  this 
treaty,  now  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1865  the  imports  of  France 
had  risen  to  $556,000;ODO  and  her  ex- 
ports to  $640,000,000  from  on©  sixth  of 
those  sums  forty  years  since. 

In  this  great  commerce,  her  chief 
importations  are  of  raw  material  for 
manufactures,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  leading  articlefi 
imported  in  1865,  viz.,  cotton,  $82,000,- 
000 ;  raw  silk,  $50,000,000 ;  wool,  $50,- 
000,000;  and  of  sugar,  coal,  timber, 
hides,  coffee,  cattle,   and   fli«,  $140,- 
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000,000,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Her  exports  were  of  a  different  cliar- 
acter,  the  chief  items  for  1865  being, 
silks,  $80,000,000;  woollens,  $76,000,- 
000;  wines,  $56,000,000;  cotton  goods 
and  cotton,  $40,000,000;  cabinetwares, 
$86,000,000;  leather  goods  and  leather, 
raw  aod  floss  silk,'  apparel  and  drapery, 
com  and  flour,  $99,000,000,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions;  and  spirits,  batter, 
chemicals,  oil,  machinery,  eggs,  seeds, 
cattle,  timber,  $75,000,000,  varying  from 
$6,000,000  to  $12,000,000  each. 

The  commerce  created  by  this  treaty 
has  benefitted  the  agriculture  of  both 
nations.  It  has  given  to  France  a  large 
and  growing  market,  in  close  contigu- 
ity to  her  waters,  from  her  agricultu- 
ral products  of  flour,  wine,  sugar,  oil, 
butter,  eggs,  for  her  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  silk,  ribbons,  and  fancy 
goods,  leather,  bronzes,  and  cabinet- 
ware.  It  has  enabled  her  to  utilize  the 
coal  and  mineral  treasures  in  which 
England  abounds  and  France  is  defi- 
cient. It  has  enabled  her  also  to  obtain, 
at  the  lowest  rate,  the  cotton,  jute,  silk, 
and  skins  which  England  imports  from 
distant  ports  and  the  whole  circle  of 
her  colonies,  and  thus  to  stimulate  her 
manufactures.  Under  this  treaty,  her 
exports  exceed  her  imports,  and  gold 
accumulates  in  the  Bank  of  France. 
But  England,  as  well  as  France,  has 
prospered  under  the  treaty,  for  it  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  her  navigation  and 
her  mines.  It  has  opened  to  her  a  new 
market  for  all  her  mineral  treasures; 
for  her  coarse  wool  which  she  shears 
from  the  large  sheep  fed  on  turnips, 
which  thrive  in  her  moist  climate,  and 
for  her  coarse  cottons  and  woollens 
which  she  produces  at  rates  below  those 
of  France,  and  for  the  produce  received 
from  her  colonies  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures. It  gives  her  also,  at  low  rates, 
supplies  of  the  food  in  which  England 
is  deficient,  and  has  converted  a  foe  into 
an  ally.  Contests  between  France  and 
England  are  now  the  rivalries  of  peace. 

Our  people  will  learn  with  surprise 
that,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
France  has  kept  pace  with  us  in  the 
growth  of  her  foreign  commerce.    It 


may  be  that  we  have  found  more  attrac- 
tions in  our  internal  trade  than  we  have 
in  our  foreign ;  we  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived some  check  from  the  Rebellion 
and  our  losses  by  English  cmisers ;  but 
France,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  through  several  wars  and  two 
revolutions,  and,  if  the  United  States 
have  improved  their  inland  trade  by 
railways,  France  has  done  the  same. 
Other  causes  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  Frraich  commeroe, 
and  among  them  we  find  the  great 
change  made  by  the  first  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry. 
Before  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons, 
most  of  the  land  of  France  was  held 
by  the  Church,  and  large  proprieton 
under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  peas- 
antry bore  most  of  the  taxes.  During 
the  revolution,  many  of  the  large  estates 
were  divided,  and  laws  ware  passed  fi» 
the  equal  distribution  of  property,  for- 
bidding the  owner,  unless  childless,  to 
dispose  by  will  of  more  than  half  his 
land.  Under  this  system  the  proprie- 
tors of  France  have  gradually  incn^sed 
to  nearly  six  millions,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  French  estates,  if  we  strike 
out  house-lots,  does  not  exceed  sixteen 
acres.  Such  estates  are  small  compared 
with  the  quarter-section  or  section  with 
which  our  young  farmer  of  the  "West 
usually  begins ;  and  the  French  peasant 
cannot  maintain  on  his  small  patrimony 
4he  sheep  or  cattle,  or  gather  the  large 
harvests  which  reward  the  culture  of 
the  West.  But  the  Frenchman  plants 
his  vineyard  or  orchard,  or  sits  breath 
his  almond,  olive,  or  fig  tree ;  he  culti- 
vates a  small  wheat-field;  with  a  few 
vegetables  he  makes  a  palatable  soup, 
and  finds  solace  in  his  fruit  and  claret. 

Under  the  Metayer  system  he  made 
little  progress;  he  was  checked  for  a 
time  by  the  exhausting  wars  of  Bona- 
parte. Travellers  from  England  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  drew  un- 
favorable comparisons  between  the  agri- 
culture of  France  and  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  England,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  high  prices,  improyements  were 
adopted;  guano,  bone-dust,  and  oil- 
cake were  imported  to  eniidi  the  ioiL 
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Turnips  imd  rutationa  of  crop*  -were 

inlrodticei!,  Ibreign  giiano  sclmittedt 
and  tiie  jivtTiige  crop  of  wheat  wa^ 
tbOM  cumed  to  tliirty-tvvo  bushels  p^r 
sere.  In  Englund,  hoAVCTeTi  eotalls  timl 
pruiiogeuiture  have  been  continueil,  and 
land  hits  beeo  coDceotratod  in  few 
bands,  until  at  length  twelve  nieu  own 
half  of  Scotlaud,  and  a  few  hundred, 
mofte  than  half  of  Eagland.  Under 
flUCh  lawfl,  the  brave  yeomanry  whose 
anccsstarB  ouce  drew  the  bow  in  Eng- 
l&odf  the  gallaut  clans  uf  Scotland,  leit 
file  h<ime^  of  their  fathere,  sheep-walks 
were  converted  into  foreata,  commons 
_eiiclo9ed    for    parks,    and    the    gentry 

idcd  by  William  the  Frenchman  who 

Bquored  England,  are  afforesting, 
while  their  banished  teaant^i  are  di&- 
foresting  in  America,  and  the  absentees 
of  Ireland  unroof  the  turf-cottagea  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  i>eople, 
and  convert  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
Into  eddies  or  Fenians. 

It  hm  bt^en  recently  ascertained  that, 
for  a  series  of  yeaia,  the  tillage*! and  of 
both  ialfljida  has  diminished  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  200,000  acres  i^er  annum, 
cattle  ir»creaeing,  while  grain  dhnin- 
iaben;  «o  that  Great  Britain^  with  a 
population  gradually  gaining,  ha;9  in 
ayerag©  years  to  import  nt  least  100,- 
000,060  bushels  of  breadstuff  But 
England  now  recognizes  the  progress 
of  French  agriculture,  France  hiia  re- 
Claimed  wilds  and  forests,  increased  her 
tillage  and  her  crops,  and  in  the  last 
half  century  carried  her  animal  pro- 
duction of  wheat  from  150,000,000  of 
bushels  to  mores  than  300,000,000.  A 
few  years  &inoe  she  sent  a  commission 
to  England  to  report  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  autl  it  repoiled  that 
finee  trade  had  reduc<Ni  the  price  of 
wheat  to  an  average  of  |1.20  a  bushel, 
it  had  not  depressed  rents,  or  the 

iuc  of  land  ;  that  the  fall  of  com 
^  demand  for  meat,  and  that 
I  of  animals  and  the  impor- 
I  JftHon  of  ferti!izi!re  gave  a  btimulua  to 
'  TOe  wheat-field ;  that  the  Bbeep  were 
largta",  and  that  more  of  them  were 
raised  than  in  Pmnce,  and  that  they 
were  aent  to  market  as  soon  as  they 


were  mature,  and  the  burner  was  th^ 
enable<i  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  landlord.  While  moi-e  animals  ar# 
thus  reared  in  EnglanrI,  the  French 
pca*^nt  has  been  enabled,  of  late  years, 
t4j  supply  the  British  Isles  with  flour, 
sugar,  and  wine,  by  bis  industry  and 
improved  cultivation*  Arthur  Young 
tells  his  readers  that,  if  you  give  a  man 
a  waste  with  a  fixed  tenure,  he  will 
make  it  a  garden ;  but  give  him  a 
garden  without  a  lease,  and  he  will 
make  it  a  waste*  France  is  verilying 
his  theory.  The  French  peasant  now 
adopts  improved  plouglia  and  reapers; 
be  enlarges  his  vineyard,  he  pursues  a 
rotation  of  crops,  he  devotes  a  part  of 
his  field  to  the  beet  and  part  to  the 
turnip,  a!ul  gives  more  acres  to  grain 
than  the  whole  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  average  years  he  has  become  a  for- 
nudable  rival  to  the  fanners  of  the 
West  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  tha  department  of  agriculture 
during  the  past  half  century-  The 
grcat  product  of  France  is  neither  wine 
or  silk,  but  wheat,  in  which  the  crop 
has  gradually  a<lvanced  from  50,000»000 
of  hectolitres,  fifty  years  Bince,  to  an  aver- 
age of  108,000,000,*  or  300,000,000  bush* 
els  in  1865.  France  produces  more 
wheat  and  oats  than  the  United  States, 
which  in  1859  yielded  172,000,000  of 
each;  but  she  is  behind  us  in  com, 
returning  but  one  tenth  of  our  product 
of  that  great  esculent  which  supplies 
us  with  pork,  lard,  stalled  beef,  poultry, 
and  alcohol.  In  1866  France  devoted 
her  land  to  the  following  purposes :  to 
wheat,  17,401,930  acres;  oats,  8,150,518 
acres;  rye,  5^483,095  acres;  barley, 
2,602,077  acres;  buckwheat,  1,772,520 
acres;  Indian  corn,  1,504,993  acres; 
mixed  grains,  1^32,462  acres;  potar 
toes,  3,073,243  acres;  forests,  21,991,240 
acres;  vineyards,  5,477,270  acres;  or* 
charda,  2,475,195  acres.  The  residue 
of  her  205,000  square  miles  is  chiefiy 
in  meadows,  pastures,  and  wastes.  So 
large  are  the  grain-crops  of  France, 
that,  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1865,  the  average  prices  per  bushel  in 
France  were,  for  wheat,  $1.16;  coni. 
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65  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  potatoes,  24 

cents;  while  wines  averaged  11  cents, 

cider  4  cents,  and  sweet   oil  $1  per 

gallon. 

If  we  compare  the  live-stock  of  Prance 

in  1865  with  that  of  the  United  States 

under  the  census  of  1860,  we  find  the 

following  results,  viz : 

Horses.  Oattle. 

In  France 2,866,054  10,093,137 

In  United  Statea 6,249,174  25»&00,000 

Sheep.  Swine. 

In  France 83,281,592  5,246,403 

In  United  States 22,471,475  88,612,867 

While  the  French  peasant  has  thus 
cheapened  the  price  of  wine,  sugar,  and 
cereals,  he  has  been  unable  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  for  animal  food, 
which  springs  from  the  cheajmess  of 
breadstuffs  and  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  progressive 
demand  in  France,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  for  lard,  hams,  and  salt  provis- 
ions, which  it  will  in  future  years  be 
difficult  for  us  to  supply  without  in- 
creasing our  stocks  of  animals ;  but  as 
our  railways  are  now  crossing  the  pas- 
tures of  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Texas,  and  California,  so 
long  the  nursery  of  the  buflfalo,  elk, 
and  antelope,  we  may  hope  for  a  rapid 
increase  in  this  branch  of  production. 
In  all  parts  of  France,  and  especially  in 
the  northern  and  more  fertile  districts, 
many  of  the  farms  rise  to  2,500  acres, 
and  land  varies  from  $400  to  $800  per 
acre.  While  Belgium  maintains  440, 
and  Great  Britain  260,  France  averages 
180  souls  to  the  square  mile — the  ratio 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  square  mile; 
but  the  department  of  the  North  is 
more  populous:  it  exhibits  570  to  the 
mile,  while  population  comes  down  to 
one  sixth  of  that  scale  on  the  Dunes 
and  Pyrenees. 

The  vine,  after  wBeat,  is  the  chief 
dependence  of  France.  It  is  cultivated 
in  small  vineyards,  a  few  acres  giving 
fuU  employment  to  a  family ;  the  aver- 
age yield  is  200  or  300  gallons  to  the 
acre,  less  than  half  the  return  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  while  the  average  crop  of  wine  in 
France  exceeds  250,000,000  gallons.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  departments  of  France. 


In  1850,  before  the  vine  was  stmck  by 
disease,  the  annual  production  rose  to 
1,900,000,000  American  ivine-gaUons. 
Under  the  Oidium,  between  1858  and 
1858,  it  fell  to  860,000,000,  but  has 
again  revived,  and  in  1865  exceedeil 
2,760,000,000  of  wine-gallons.  In  the 
wine  districts,  the  lees  and  pomace  are 
distilled  into  those  varieties  of  brandy 
known  to  us  as  Cognac  and  Bochelle, 
which  are  usually  sold  for  $1  or  $d  per 
gallon;  which  our  consumers  usually 
pay,  under  our  present  preposterous 
duties,  from  $10  to  $15  per  gallon  fcHr 
the  ^  counterfeit  presentment "  from  the 
cellars  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City.* 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  chiefly 
conducted  in  cities,  and  of  these  the 
largest  is  that  of  silk.  Henry  IV.  in- 
troduced into  France  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  tapestry,  and  plate-glass,  which 
was  subsequently  developed  by  the 
great  Colbert,  although  opposed  at  Hie 
start  by  the  great  Minister  of  Finance 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bethune  tells  us,  in  his  memoirs,  that 
Henry  said  to  him,  "You  oppose  a 
scheme  calculated  to  enrich  and  em- 
bellish the  kingdom,  to  root  out  idle- 
ness among  the  people,"  and  his  minis- 
ter replied  that  he  "  could  not,  as  he 
did  not  see  either  the  glory  or  utility 
resulting  from  this  establishment,"  and 
urged  that  it  is  through  a  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  which  desigss 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  of 
one  continent,  should  be  obliged  by 
their  common  necessities  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  each  other;  that  this 
country  was  fitted  to  produce  one 
thing,  and  that  another.  France  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  so  favorably 
distinguished  in  the  distribution  of 
benefits,  that  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  except  Egypt  so  abounds 
with  whatever  supplies  the  necessities 
or  contributes  to  the  mere  conveniences 
of  life.  Her  com,  grain,  and  pulse,  her 
wine,  ciders,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  wool,  oil, 
dye-stuifs,  and    immense  quantity   of 

*  A  distiiifraiflhed  chemist  .testified  beliDre  the 
rereniie  oommiBsioii,  in  1805,  that  85  per  cent  of 
the  brandy  sold  u  Cognac  in  Kew  YoA  vaa  eoim- 
terfeit. 
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cattle,  great  &nd  sm&U,  patting  ber  id 
a  condition  to  have  nothlDg  to  envy  in 
her  neighbors.  Her  climate  deniea  her 
silk ;  the  Bpring  begiDB  too  lute,  and  an 
excessiye  moisture  almost  alw»ys  pro- 
TOlfl,*  and  this  inconvenitajce^  which  is 
al>solutely  irremediable,  affecta  not  only 
the  silk- worms,  but  like^\1fcio  the  mul- 
berry  treoa,  for  which  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate air  ia  neceaeaiy.  It  will  bo  five 
fean  at  least  before  there  can  be  any 
certainty  of  their  coming  to  perfection, 
during  wMch  we  risk  the  loss  of  time, 
labor,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

A.  country4lfe  affords  go  many  labors 
ami  employments,  that  in  France  none 
need  be  idle  but  those  who  resolve 
agniiist  all  work ;  and  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  people  of  France  to 
quit  a  hard  and  laborioufl  life,  such 
aa  agriculture  id  congidered^  for  one 
that^  like  working  on  ailkf  does  not 
(litigue  the  body  by  any  violent  mo- 
tions. But  even  this  is  another  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  sufiering  the  country  people 
to  pursae  this  avocation. 

It  has  been  a  common  observation,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  that  the  best 
soldiers  are  found  among  tlic  families 
of  robust  laborers  and  ner^^ous  peas- 
antry. It^  instead  of  these,  we  enli&t 
men  reared  to  no  other  k1>or  than  that 
which  a  well-taught  child  has  strength 
to  perform,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced 
that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  mill* 
tary  art,  which  requires  a  strong  consti* 
tution,  confirmed  by  laborious  exert^isc, 
that  tends  to  maintain  in  full  vigor  the 
whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  body ; 
and  the  situation  of  France  and  the 
nature  of  her  politics  make  it  indispen> 
sable  *'  that  the  military  art  should  not 
be  depressed."  Betbune  urged,  f\irther, 
the  tendency  of  the  culture  of  silk  to 
duce  eifeininacy,  voluptuousness,  and 
^  kTigance,  and  suggested  the  policy 
'Of  checking  the  exportation  of  gold  for 
the  purchase  of  silk,  by  prohibition 
the  importation-  In  a  note  ap- 
dcd  to  the  memoirs  of  Bethuue^  Duke 
of  Sully,  is  the  following  anecdote : 

•  Ikm1)tloit  thi«  waa  said  6t  Bana. 


The  Sieur  Herriot,  a  good  old  mer- 
chant, whose  manners  and  dress  bore 
marks  of  the  simplicity  of  former  times, 
waited  upon  the  great  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  complain  of  severe  edicts 
against  the  richness  of  clothes  and 
furniture.  He  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gation of  the  sUk-dealera  of  Paris. 
The  great  minister  answered  them  with 
disdain  and  ridicule ;  for  Herriot,  hav- 
ing bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  that 
nobleman  immediately  raised  him,  hav- 
ing turned  him  round  the  better  to 
survey  his  old^fashioued  dress,  bdng  a 
short  holiday  gown  lined  with  taffety, 
bis  jacket,  and  the  rest  of  his  clothes, 
ornamented  with  silk  of  different  kinds 
in  the  manner  they  were  formerly  worn 
by  merchants,  and  he  then  spoke  to 
him  as  follows :  "  Honest  friend,  what 
reason  can  you  and  your  company  have 
to  complain,  when  you  are  dressed  so 
much  finer  than  I  am?  Is  not  this 
damiLsk,  this  tafiety?"  and,  after  hav- 
ing turned  them  into  ridicule,  sent 
them  away,  without  giving  them  any 
other  satisfaction,  which  led  them  to 
remark,  as  they  were  returning,  **  The 
eervant  is  ruder  and  haughtier  than  his 
master."  But  the  advice  given  by 
Bethune,  Duke  of  Sully,  and  his  cool 
reception  of  the  silk-weavers,  were  im- 
a vailing.  Tlie  monarch  listened  to  his 
austere  liliuister  of  Finance,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  protesUint  Navarre, 
and  been  his  companion-in-arma  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  carried  out 
his  own  conception. 

In  1605  he  imported  the  aUk-wdrms 
from  Spain,  and  reared  them  in  the 
green-house  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
planted  the  first  grove  of  white  mul- 
l>errxe8  in  his  park  at  Fontameblcau, 
where  he  subsequently  held  a  memora- 
ble conference  of  four  hours  with  Be- 
thune, which  put  down  a  conspiracy  of 
courtiers  to  remove  a  minister  who  drew 
too  tightly  the  puree-stringB  of  France, 
as  some  of  the  gold-dealers  in  New 
York  imagine  is  done  at  Washington. 
He  erected  spacious  buildings  near  his 
palace ;  but  more  propitious  spots  for 
the  mulberry  were  soon  found  at  Tours 
and  Lyons,  under  a  climate  dzyer  than 
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the  air  of  the  Seine,  and  there  the  chief 
manufacture  of  silk,  which  now  em- 
bellishes all  the  courts  of  Europe  and 
all  the  evening  assemblies  of  America 
with  the  trophies  of  the  textile  art,  rose 
and  prospered. 

Silk  also  has  had  its  yicissitudes,  and 
most  of  the  silk  now  woven  in  France 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  is  importei^from 
the  East.  In  1858,  65,OO05€O0  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  produced  in  Prance; 
but  in  the  year  1865  the  annual  product, 
just  as  cotton  began  to  come  in  from 
America,  fell  ofif  to  one  tenth  of  that 
amount. 

The  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Sully 
have  been  often  repeated  in  America. 
We  often  hear  of  the  extravagance  of 
our  ladies,  and  of  giving  our  crops  of 
gold  for  the  "gewgaws"  of  Prance; 
and  doubtless  these  arguments  are  en- 
titled to  a  certain  degree  of  deference, 
and  should  deter  us  from  insisting  on 
too  low  duties  on  satins,  velvets,  and 
ribbons;  but  are  we  not  to  allow  our 
fair  ladies  some  gratification  of  their 
tastes,  and  is  not  a  little  injustice  done 
to  silk  in  some  of  these  discussions? 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  a  frugal 
race,  and  yet  their  street^dresses  are 
usually  of  silk,  and  some  of  our  own 
countrymen  find  a  satin  vest  and  some 
of  our  ladies  a  dark-silk  walking-dress 
no  extravagance,  for  they  wear  well, 
and  make  no  calls  upon  the  laundress. 
Our  importation  of  sOks  is  less  than 
one  fifteenth  of  our  whole  importation, 
and  is  in  great  part  paid  for  by  our 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  of  which  we 
keep  quite  enough  at  home.  Let  us 
not  be  deterred  from  selling  our  sur- 
plus products  to  France,  and  taking 
from  her  silks  and  light  wines  in  ex- 
change ;  for,  if  we  get  more  than  we 
require,  we  may  sell  the  surplus  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  may  eventually 
succeed  with  us,  as  it  has  in  France. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  silk-worms  of 
California  promise  well,  and  should 
have  due  encouragement ;  but  if  they 
fail,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
Duke's  protest,  and  with  the  idea  that 
the  country  which  exports  food  and 


imports  luxuries  is  best  prepared  for  all 
future  contingencies. 

The  production  of  sugar  fh>m  the 
beet,  which  has  now  risen  to  400,000,000 
pounds,  exceeds  the  import  from  the 
French  colonies,  paying  the  same  duties 
a  few  years  since.  It  originated  imder 
Napoleon  L,  received  large  bountieB  from 
him,  and  has  overtaken  the  foreign  im- 
portation in  the  face  of  heavy  dutiea. 
So  great  has  been  its  suooeaa,  that^  in 
1864,  the  planters  in  the  French  Wert 
Indies  were  compelled  to  ask  a  diminur- 
tion  of  the  duties  on  imports,  which, 
after  a  close  investigation,  was  conceded. 
Prance  consumes  annually  15,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  1,250,000  tons  of 
iron ;  one  third  of  the  former  and  one  ^ 
tenth  of  the  latter  are  imported.  She 
also  draws  f^om  her  mines,  yeaily,  200,- 
000  tons  of  salt. 

The  large  number  of  sheep  in  France, 
88,000,000,  does  not  deter  her  fh>m  open- 
ing her  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  Sot- 
eign  wool,  of  which  she  imports  50,000,- 
000  pounds.  She  is  thus  enabled  to  manu- 
facture nearly  as  much  doth  as  Great 
Britain.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  France  admitted 
wool  free  of  duty ;  but  when  cotton,  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  fell  one  half 
under  the  great  increase  of  the  crops  of 
America,  wool  fell  also,  and  France,  at 
the  instance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
imposed  a  duty  on  wool  of  83  per  cent 
Under  this  duty,  wool  declined  still 
more,  and  in  1855  had  fallen,  below  two  • 
francs  per  kilogramme,  when  the  duty 
was  repealed,  and  the  price  of  wool 
advanced  25  per  cent.  France  pro- 
duces more  cloth  than  she  consumes, 
but  she  cannot  avail  herself  of  foreign 
markets  for  her  surplus,  unless  she  opens 
her  ports  to  wool,  and  gives  her  cloth- 
iers a  chance  to  buy  as  cheap  as  other 
nations.  May  not  the  United  States 
profit  by  her  lesson?  Have  we  not 
depressed  wool  in  the  same  manner,  by 
imposing  prohibitory  duties  since  the 
war,  and  cutting  off  a  lucratiTe  trade 
in  which  we  sent  out  flour,  fish,  fhmi- 
ture,  and  domestic  cottona,  and  xeceived 
coarse  wool  from  the  flocks  that  gnuw, 
sunmier  and  winter,  on  the  gnat  pbdoB 
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of  the  Ia  Plata  I  Two  years  siiice,  we 
ybad  a  fivet  uf  merchantmen  engaged  in 
i  procluctire  trade ;  but  now,  foreign 
bipa  cairy  the  wfvol  to  Europe  to 
beapen  the  mamifactur^s  of  Europe, 
and  wr  thid  on  the  La  Plata  an  expen- 
dvc  a4iuai;lron,  which  we  maintain  to 
look  alter  the  trade  we  have  resigned. 

The  condition  of  tiie  naen  who  till 

the    iKtil    in    France,    England,    and 

America,  is  very  different.    In  Prance 

yon  ranjly  find   the  proprietor  living 

«poQ  the  land  he  cultivates.    You  sts^ 

tract  of  land,  nnfenced,  bnt  cultivar 

in  plots  devoted  to  vines,  grasa, 

ain,   nr  Vegetablea;    perhaps  a  cow 

liered  to  a  stake  or  a  shepherd  with 

^8  crook,  sheep,  and  faithful  dog  care- 

ily  confining  the  flock  to  its  linxited 

atnrage.    Yon  pass  the  old  chatcan, 

a  memorial  of  the  past,  and  reach  the 

village  where  the  peasants'  honses  still 

dnster  around  the    church,    and  pass 

^fows  of  brick  or  stone   atructnrea  in 

rhich  they  live^  and  notice  frequently, 

brotagh    the  windows  of   the  second 

Qry,  the   slicavea  of   wheat  or  oata, 

beana,   and  barley «     The  house 

gmnary  are  thus  cotubined^  and 

the  cheerful  Frenchmen  eat  their 

ugal  ineal  of  soup^  bread,  and  rice, 

drink   tlieir    light  winca,   vote  as  the 

I  mayor  or  prefect  advises,   hold    their 

renlng  parties,  enjoy  the  dance,  keep 

frequent  holidays  and  festivals^  and  are 

happy  except  when  they  think  of  the 

^Oc*nseription,  which  may  make  invoiun- 

ftry  Biildiers  of  their  most  pfomising 

"children. 

If  you  cross  the  Chaunet^  you  may 

lid  the  manor-house  of  the  proprietor 

some  eminence  wliich  overlooks  his 

Blomain.      You    distinguish    no    other 

eidenc^e  except  another  manor-house 

m    the    distance,   or    occasional   fann- 

l_2ioU8e«,  perhaps  a  mile  apart,  with  their 

for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  Lay- 

'  Ticks  or  stacks  of  cjora.    If  you  would 

find  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  you 

must  pass  the  tenant's  house,  and  move 


on  imtil  you  come  to  some  secluded 
vale,  where  you  find  the  cotter's  hum- 
ble home  embowered  in  a  garden,  and 
perhaps  covered  with  honeysuckles, 
often  without  a  floor  of  wood  or  stone 
in  more  than  one  apartment.  Near  by 
is  the  village-church  and  churchyard 
with  the  only  spot  of  land  he  inherits, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Lion— where  he 
listens  in  tM^  eve  to  the  weekly  paper 
BpeUed  out  by  some  one  better  taught 
than  himself.  In  the  mom  be  gi>es  out 
a  mile  or  more  to  the  farm,  on  which 
he  toils,  with  hU  dinner  in  his  pocket, 
and  returns  at  night  with  a  few  shillings 
to  his  humble  home^  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  vacate  to-morrow  for  the 
almshouse,  in  case  fever  or  accident 
should  beMI  him.  He  ranks  in  tlie 
social  scale  several  grades  below  the 
French  peasant  or  tenant-at-will,  for 
whom  he  toils — that  tenant,  on  whom 
the  British  Parliament  has  conferred 
the  right  of  suffrage,  whose  tenure  and 
whose  dependence  on  the  great  land- 
lord are  such  that  he  may  be  notified 
to  quit  at  >Ochaelmaa  if  ho  refuses  to 
pay  a  church-rate  for  a  church  he  does 
not  attend,  or  ^'entures  to  vote  against 
the  nominee  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Contrast  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
conduct  the  farms  or  till  the  soil  of 
England  and  France,  with  that  of  our 
husbandman,  who  finds  a  farm  that 
costs  him  nothing,  in  the  forest  or  on 
the  prairies,  reclaims  the  waste,  soon 
rears  a  comfortable  dwelling,  and  sur- 
rounds himself  with  animal  life.  He 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  silken  ttissels 
of  his  corn  that  flutter  in  the  wind»  or 
cat^ch  a  glimpse  of  the  verdure  erf  Ids 
grain-fields,  or  the  waving  wheat.  He 
CAO  trace  his  children  on  their  way  to 
school  or  college.  He  can  vote  for  the 
man  of  his  choice,  and,  at  the  call  of 
his  country^  stands  ready  as  a  volun- 
teer to  repel  invasion,  or  to  grasp  his 
rifle  and  vault  into  tiic  saddle  and 
sustain  the  fiag  of  his  country  in  a  sister 
State. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  OUR  CHURCHES. 


Amokg  things  for  which  New  York 
is  remarkable,  is  the  propensi^  of  her 
people  to  pull  down,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy, her  churches.  Within  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  probably  not  less  than 
thirty  edifices,  previously  devoted  to 
public  worship,  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  have  been  subverted  from 
their  original  use  to  secular  purposes. 
And,  in  every  instance,  the  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  corresponding 
propensity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  change  their  places  of  residence 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  No  doubt,  similar  changes  on  a 
smaller  scale  take  place  in  other  cities, 
but  they  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  elsewhere. 

For  a  time,  these  changes  were  made 
with  some  reference  to  economy — that 
is,  the  moving  congregation  strove  to 
obtain  the  new  church  with  the  price  of 
the  old  one ;  and  in  some  instances  even 
more  than  that  was  accomplished.  But 
on  the  whole  the  rule  seems  to  be  that, 
pay  for  it  who  may  or  who  can,  the  new 
church  must  be  as  much  in  advance  of 
its  (more  or  less)  venerable  predecessor, 
as  are  the  private  houses  of  "  up-town  " 
in  advance  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  assumed 
necessity  for  this  augmentation  of  archi- 
tectural style  and  luxury  has  its  incon- 
veniences. The  conventionally  "indis- 
pensable" usually  becomes  the  practi- 
cally extravagant;  and  churches  more 
or  less  in  debt  are  now  as  common  as 
they  formerly  were  unknown.  Nothing 
less  than  "the  best"  suffices  for  these 
enterprising  people.  Not  only  "  must " 
the  new  church  be  buik  on  one  of  the 
avenues — where  the  land  alone  costs  as 
much  as  ground  and  building  together 
would  cost  in  a  "  cross-street " — but  it 
must  be  made  larger  and  finer;  more 
entirely  odd ;  more  convolutedly  angu- 
lar ;  and  more  architecturally  paradoxi- 
cal than  any  thing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  seen  before.  To  bmld  such  a 
church  as  any  body  else  ever  built, 
would  be  exceedingly  commonplace,  if 


indeed  it  were  strictly  orthodox — ^itsdf 
a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

The  propriety  of  all  this,  whether 
judged  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  or 
of  financial  common  eeiiBe,  may  eaoly 
be  disputed:  though  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  each  case  may  cltdm  that  that 
is  their  business.  It  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately true,  be  it  whose  '*  business  " 
it  may,  that  many  families  ^  in  moderate 
circumstances  "  are  now  excluded  from 
their  sittings  in  church  by  reason  of  the 
high  prices  of  pews  in  the  nftw  style  of 
church-building.  But  there  is  one  fea- 
ture of  this  architectural  mania  which 
may  be  called  every  body's  business— 
namely,  its  effect  on  the  ability  of  a 
congregation  to  see  and  hear  their 
clergyman.  For,  if  a  church  is  so 
constructed  that  a  considerable  part  of 
its  people  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
officiating  minister,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  services 
therein  performed  can  properly  be  called 
the  worship  of  God.  Indeed,  in  this 
.matter  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  old 
churches  were  themselves  ill-construct- 
ed; but  the  greater  part  of  their  suc- 
cessors are  much  worse  than  they. 

The  universal  disregard  of  those  two 
great  requisites  of  church-worship  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  strange.  There  is  no 
mystery  involved  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  whose  occupants  can  hear 
and  see  all  that  takes  place  within  its 
walls.  Any  theatre  is  a  sufficient 
model  and  illustration  of  the  art  of 
such  construction.  The  performers  in  a 
theatre,  in  reference  to  their  audience, 
stand  where  an  officiating  clergyman 
should  stand— on  a  level,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  persons  who  occupy  the 
lowest  seats ;  from  which,  on  an  ascend- 
ing grade  and  in  semi -circular  lines, 
the  other  seats  radiate  Hke  an  open  fan. 
This  arrangement  not  only  secures  to 
each  auditor  an  uninterrupted  sight  of 
the  speaker;  but  it  facilitates  the  au- 
ditor's hearing  of  the  speaker,  because 
it  reduces  the  distance  between  them. 
In  an    amphitheatre,    the    fruthest-off 
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ats  are  opart  from  the  epeaker  only 
the  distance  that  separates  them  in 
i  pnniUelogram— the  number  of  i>enaons 
atecl  l>eing  the  same  in  each  case.  In 
9ther  wi'ifd^^  the  average  proximity  to 
>  speaker  of  one  thousand  persons, 
HD  ampliitheatre,  is  the  samo  b»  ia 
that  of  fire  hundred  persons  In  a  par- 
aUelogram.  Ilencc,  as  churches  aro 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pari^llelogmm — 

>  esGcpting  when    they   have    tranaepta 
iddd,  which  nmkea  the  matter  worse 

nd  as  pulpita  (and^  in  Episcopal 
chuTchfs^  lecterns  also)  are  raised  con- 
ideral>ly  above  the  audience,  the  apeak- 
Jer  ia  flpparated  from  half  of  hia  audience 
'  an  embfitrtisaing  diatance ;  and  he  is, 
lides,  compelled  to  speak  or  read  in 
A  stooping  posture »  which  interferes 
with  th«  firee  use  and  play  of  his  vocal 
organs.  Galleries  are  an  aggravation 
of  the  defects  of  the  parallelogram, 
because  they  are  additional  obstacles  to 

>  the  speaker's  voice.    They  are,  indeed, 

udispcnsable  to  the  securing  of  a  cer- 
l  tain  number  of  sittings  in  a  church  of 
i  certain  siie ;  but  they  are,  under  any 
circumstances,   architectural  monstrosi- 
ties.   Tlie  amphitheatrical  form  super* 
l«edea  them. 

The  Tieceisitif  of  seeing  and  hearing 
an  officiating  elergrman  is  assumed  in 
these  remarkSi  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Those  persona,  if  there  are  any,  who 
dispute  that  necessity,  will  not  l>e  edified 
by  what  is  here  written. 

Another  consideration  is  involved  in 
atdB  branch  of  the  subject^  the  discus- 
r  don   of   which    must   be    waived   on 
account  of  the  space  it  would  occupy ; 
'liamely,  that  primary  element  of  docu- 
*  iiotL-^a%/dibUnc6s.      But    the  fact    that 
[.«Mludiblenes9    seems,    recently^    to    be 
f  negatively,  if  not  literally,  cultivated 
by   clergymen,    coincides    disastrously 
with  the  stylo  of  church  architecture. 
Between    tlia    two,    painftil    listening 
without  effectual  hearing  is  the  fate  of 
a  not  very  smull   portion  of  church- 
going  people.     Besides,  barely  hearing 
— hearing  with   a  sustained    effort  to 
hear — does  not  meet  the  condition  of 
lioaring  to   purpose  or  to  advantage. 
If   an  auditor's   attention    is    divided 


between  the  effort  to  hear  and  the 
attempt  to  retain,  appreciate,  and  en- 
joy what  he  heare,  the  benefits  of  his 
waiting  upon  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary will  be  questionable  and  limited. 
A  man  must  hear  easily  if  ho  hears  to 
edification. 

The  conclusion  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  tSj  that  the  present 
style  of  church  architecture  is  not  ut 
all  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
whicli  churches  are  supposed  to  be 
built.  Btmnge,  that  while  almost  every 
thing  is  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
"modem  improvements,"  this  all-im* 
portant  matter  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  fossilized  state  1 

There  are,  however,  other  tlnnga  per- 
taining to  our  churches  that  need  re* 
formation.    For  instance,  the  music. 

It  may  be — though,  also,  it  may  not 
be — rather  late  in  the  day,  to  object  to 
the  ignoring  of  all  the  grand  old  tunes  <{ 
of  a  past  age,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  mass  of  flimsy  concords  and  discords 
with  which,  as  with  a  mass  of  vapid. 
and  trashy  novels,  we  are  all  deluged : ' 
those  things  are  matters  of  taste  or  of 
fashion,  about  which  the  reflecting  part 
of  a  community  cannot  argue,  though 
with  which  they  may  well  be  disgusted : 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of 
paalms  and  hymns  are  rendered,  is  a 
fair  8ul>ject  of  criticism.  The  time 
was,  when  the  elocution  of  the  poetry 
made  an  important  part  of  church- 
music  ;  when,  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  book,  an  auditor  could  understand 
the  words  as  well  as  the  notes,  tmd  could 
appreciate  the  harmony  between  them ; 
and  when,  thus,  the  ** praise"  of  that 
part  of  the  service  was  literal  Ixicause 
it  was  intelligible.  But  the  singers  of 
the  present  day  have  "changed  all 
that."  They  utter  the  words  of  the 
music  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Instead 
of  pronouncing, 

*'  Before  Jfifa<ir»b,'s  awfu]  tkroue/'  ko*t 
they  give  us 

••  Qoo-oaroo-^uxHav-liAw,*'  kc, 

which  would  be  quite  as  well  expr 
by 

♦*  Do— re— ml— &,*•  &C. 
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Under  these  circumBtances,  it  is  very 
well  for  a  clergyman  to  annoonce  a 
psalm  or  a  hymn,  provided  he  will 
afterward  read  it  and  read  it  weU/  but 
to  announce  it  with  a  reading  of  the 
first  line,  in  order  to  identify  it,  is  sim- 
ply farcical;  especially  if  the  piece 
selected  consists  of  several  stanzas,  and 
he  designates  only  three  or  four  of  them 
to  be  sung ;  for  no  mortal  ear  can  hear, 
nor  can  any  mortal  tongue  tell,  whether 
the  singers  follow  his  direction;  or 
substitute  for  the  lines  he  designated 
the  words  of  "Hail,  Columbia"  and 
"  rd  be  a  butterfly,"  interchangeably. 

As  a  sort  of  offset  to  this  want  of 
articulation,  which  is  genera),  there  are 
instances  of  too  much  articulation, 
which  are  particular.  For  example, 
the  responses  of  the  Episcopal  church- 
service.  The  custom  of  responding  in 
a  loud  tone  is  not  uniform,  nor  is  the 
loudness  imiform  in  degree.  In  some 
churches  the  responses  are  made  much 
more  loudly  than  in  others;  and  in 
some,  they  are  given  in  whispers.  So 
far  as  the  individual  worshipper  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
silent  response  is  more  congenial  to 
some  minds  than  to  others;  and,  no 
doubt,  that  is  true  also  of  loud  respons- 
es— tJiey  are  more  congenial  to  some 
minds  than  to  others.  But  neither  the 
individual  taste  of  the  worshipper,  nor 
the  preference  of  the  clergymen — ^who, 
usually,  are  strenuous  advocates  for  loud 
responses — is  the  sole  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  responses. 

No  doubt,  a  certain  effect — ^possibly 
an  edifying  effect — might  be  produced 
by  loud  responses,  if  the  people  could, 
or  would,  keep  time  and  respond  in  a 
uniform  key;  though  even  then,  the 
exercise  would,  to  many  nunds,  recall 
disagreeable  associations  connected  with 
the  exercises  in  public  schools,  where 
patient  drilling  brings  a  hundred  schol- 
ars to  answer  questions  in  time  and  in 
a  uniform  tone.  Yet  to  those  persons 
who  have  heard  that  exercise,  if  not  to 
every  one  else,  the  idea  of  solenmity  or 
sincere  worship  as  attached  to  that  sort 
of  drill,  is  simply  impossible.  But  the 
difficulty   in   regard   to   responses   in 


church  is,  that  the  people  do  not  and 
cannot  respond  either  in  time  or  in  a 
uniform  key;  not  two  of  the  whole 
number  present  will  ever  be  in  concord, 
except  by  chance ;  and  the  few  persons 
scattered  through  almost  every  congre- 
gation who  toiU  respond  in  a  loud  tone 
whether  the  rest  do  so  or  not,  produce 
a  conflision  of  discordant  utterances 
that  effectually  prevents  every  one  else 
from  going  Uirough  that  part  of  the 
service  with  satisfaction  or  benefit. 
And  besides  the  disturbance  to  others 
caused  by  a  loud  tone  in  those  churches 
where  the  msgority  respond  in  a  low 
tone,  there  is  something  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  very  distinct  and 
audible  enunciation  that  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  pharisaical  display,  which 
conscientious  men  would  do  well  to 
avoid. 

Akin  to  this  subject  of  loud  responses 
in  Episcopal  churches,  is  loud  singing, 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
congregation,  in  all  churches.  As  a 
rule,  a  good,  or  an  accurate  singer— one 
who  has  real  music  in  him — will  avoid 
loud  singing;  but  there  are  in  almost 
every  congregation  some  persons  who 
make  a  point  of  being  vociferous  in 
this  part  of  the  service;  and,  as  the 
merit  of  their  performance  is  usually 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  clamor,  every 
body  in  their  neighborhood  is  proper^ 
tionately  disobliged  and  disturbed.  In 
fact,  very  loud  utterances  are  out  of 
place  anywhere.  Loud  talking  in 
society  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
ill-breeding. 

There  are  several  minor  developmenis 
of  misconduct  in  a  church,  which  may 
as  well  be  mentioned. 

One  of  these  is  a  habit  of  whispering, 
simpering,  and  giggling  on  the  part  of 
young  ladies,  who  often  seem  to  have 
come  to  church  for  no  other  purpose; 
so  intent  are  they  upon  those  things 
and  so  indifferent  to  any  other  things. 
They  are,  however,  alive  to  any  slight 
out-of-the-way  noises  that  may  happen 
to  occur,  and  they  look  around  with 
great  solicitude  for  the  cause :  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  noise,  they  will  still 
gaze  around  to  ascertain  who  la  preaent 
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or  absent,  and  what  is  going  od,  gene- 
rally.    Some  people  ftre  uniformly  late 
in  arriving  at  the  church;  they  never 
L  appear  until    after  the   senricea   have 
ibegun ;  and  of  course  they  more  or  less 
liiisturb  those  who  are  in  ^eir  places  in 
I dno  fieason.     Bp^aking  generally^  tho«Q 
\mre  the  persons  who  Beldom,  perhaps 
ruever^  are  seen  at  church  in  an  after- 
noon«    But,  indeed,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  attend  the 
afternoon    services — for    reasons   beet 
[^Itnown  to  themselves.    An  old  English 
ligimm  gives  '^five  good  leasona  for 
drinking :  ^ 

**  A  friend ;  good  wino ;  ott  bda^  diy ; 
Or,  l«rt  I  ihotild  bo  by  and  by ; 
Or--«ny  other  rouon  why." 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  some  gen- 
tlemen are  in  great  haste  to  get  their 
'  hats  on^ — so  great,  that  they  get  them 
^jDn  before  they  are  themselves  half  way 
own  the  aislea.  On  entering  a  church, 
every  man  instinctively  takes  oil  his 
hat  at  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door. 
Is  there  any  very  good  and  controlling 
on  for  hia  following  a  diiferent  rule 
on  leaving  a  church  l  The  proper  place 
for  a  man  to  put  on  his  hat  is  pretty 
oertaliily  identical  with  the  proper  place 
for  him  to  take  it  off. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  clergymen 
an  increasing  habit  of  ahaenUHsm  which 
creates  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfuctlon 
imong  the  people*  The  clergymen 
bUow  the  custom  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  congregations:  they  spend  the 
summer  in  the  country.  If  they  would 
always  select  a  place  of  retreat,  or 
frueiort,  60  near  to  the  city  that  they 
oonld  conveniently  come  to  town  for 
the  performance  of  the  church  services 
on  Sunday,  the  habit  would  be  less 
objectionable ;  but  they  do  nothing  of 
"the  kind  They  make  a  season  of  it; 
'end  that  part  of  their  congregation 
who,  fi*om  choice  or  necessity,  spend 
the  aummer  in  town,  are  forced  to  make 
the  best  of  it;  that  is,  to  accept  the 
professional  services  of  a  variety  of 
chimce  substitutes  a  part  of  the  time ; 
and  for  the  remainder,  to  ^d  the 
ohurch  dosed.  This  absenteeism  may, 
i  may  not,  be  the  result  of  an  agree- 


ment,  or  imderstanding,  with  the  see*] 
sions,  vestries,  &c.  of  the  several  chtirch- 
es  ;   the  men  composing  those  bodies 
are  usually  those  who  themselves  pass 
the  summer  in  the  country^  and  who 
are  therefore  indiHerent  to  their  dlergy* 
man^s  absence ;  but  the  congregatiouB  * 
generally    are    not    consulted    on    the 
point,  and  they  have  no  opporttmity  to 
oppose  it    The  salaries  of  clergymen  i 
in  Kew  York  vary  from,  perhaps,  three 
thousand    to    ten   thousand    dollars — 
which  IB,  in  round  numbers,  &om  sixty 
dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  ' 
Sunday  in  the  year.     If  the  salary  were 
to  be  paid  %  the  Sunday  instead  of  by 
the  year,  and  the  absences  o&unUd  mi$^ 
the  absences  would  be  less  frequent. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  defence  of  this 
custom  of  absenteeism,  that  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  clergymen  in  New  York  | 
require  the  relaxation  of  a  summer's 
residence  in  the  country.  That  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  But 
there  are  two  answers  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, they  might  select  a  place  of 
residence  bo  near  to  the  city,  that  they 
could  easily  spend  the  Sunday  in  town. 
In  the  second  place,  the  labors  per* 
formed  by  many  clergymen  in  New 
York  are  made  arduous  by  their  voltm- 
tarily  undertaking  many  things  qnit-e 
out  of  the  line  of  their  legitimate 
duties,  and  quite  apart  from  what  their 
contracts  with  their  congregations  ro^ 
quire :  namely,  the  joining  and  laboring 
in  a  lar^e  number  of  associatious  and 
societies — some  secular,  some  religiousi 
and  all  *^  good,^'  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
entirely  discomiected  from  the  churches  j 
to  which  they,  the  clergymen,  belong ;  i 
and  many  of  which  actually  and  seri- 
ously interfere  with  tbe  full  and  S^ithr- 
ful  performance  of  their  parochial  dutiea. 
A  clergyman's  first  duty  is,  attention  to 
the  various  wants  and  necessities  of  hb 
own  congregation :  whatever  interferes 
with  that,  either  by  overtasking  his 
physical  strength  which  is  needed  for 
that,  or  by  occupying  the  time  which  is 
indispensable  to  that,  is  a  departure  , 
from  his  professional  obligations  and  ft 
violation  of  his  pro&sdoiml  duty. 
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Yokohama,  Febrnaiy  1, 1668. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Yokohama  are  of  a 
angle  story,  and  are  built  of  a  light  frame- 
work of  wood,  covered  with  small  square  slate, 
neatly  joined  by  ridges  of  white  mortar ;  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  tile,  also  cemented  by 
mortar ;  thus  giving  to  the  town  a  sort  of 
checkered  appearance  that  from  a  distance  is 
very  neat.  Since  the  fire  of  1866,  which  swept 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment, quite  a  number  of  houses  have  been 
erected  of  a  light-green  stone,  almost  equal 
to  marble  in  texture^Kiear-bought  experience 
teaching  merchants  that  flames  lick  up  tile- 
buildings  as  if  they  were  Under. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  go- 
downs  built  of  mud,  which  are  said  to  stand 
any  amount  of  fire  without  injury ;  indeed, 
the  Japanese  merchants  consign  their  valu- 
ables to  a  mud  godown,  feeling  as  much  con- 
fidence in  it  as  we  should  in  a  Herring  safe. 

The  native  town,  although  containing  but 
few  fine  buildings,  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esUng  place  to  a  stranger.  Entering  "  Curio- 
street,"  the  Broadway  of  the  town,  I  was  first 
struck  by  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  every  thing.  Each  street  is  swept 
scrupulously  clean  dat/y,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  world  whose  corporation  could 
not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Japan  on  this  point.  On  each  side 
of  this  street,  and  extending  for  half  a  mile, 
are  the  wonderftd  "  Curio  stores."  The  first 
of  these,  appearing  to  have  full  confidence  in 
the  pockets  of  its  American  customers,  has  a 
sign  over  the  entrance  on  which,  in  large  let- 
ters, we  read,  "  The  4th  of  July  Store."  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  great 
bronze  establishment,  containing  some  splen- 
did samples  of  Japanese  art  Although  their 
instruments  for  tiis  work  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  they  succeed  in  turning  out  some 
beautiful  articles ;  indeed,  their  large  bronze 
vases  are  wonderful.  Standing  about  five 
feet  high,  they  are  covered  with  the  most  in- 
tricate and  delicate  work  of  vines  and  leaves, 
birds  and  snakes.  Next  door  we  found  some 
"beautiful  tortoise-shell  ware,  card-baskets  made 
from  which  are  exceedingly  rich;  here 
also  was  a  large  assortment  of  ivory  goods, 
from  which  every  variety  of  article  is  manu- 
fiietnred. 


Small  ivory  cabinets  made  from  a  solid 
block  of  tusk,  without  a  joint  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  charms,  studs,  and  8leeve4)utton8 ;  balls 
of  ivory  on  which  the  most  exquiate  minia- 
ture landscapes  are  cat ;  and  boxes  and  gob- 
lets beautifully  inlaid  with  minute,  life-like 
representations  of  flies  and  bright-colored  in- 
sects. Besides  these  articles,  there  is  the 
much-famed  lacquer  ware,  whidi  has  greatly 
deteriorated  in  quality  the  last  few  years, 
owing  partly  to  the  increased  demand,  but 
principally  to  the  hot  that  all  but  the  initia- 
ted can  be  humbugged  with  the  Inferior  arti- 
cle. There  are  but  one  or  two  men  in  the 
town  who  keep  really  fine  specimens  of  lac- 
quer ware,  and  these  can  only  be  bought  at 
what  appeared  to  me  an  alarming  figure.  In- 
deed, those  who  "go  shopping"  with  the 
idea  that,  because  they  are  in  Japan,  they 
can  make  unlimited  purchases  without  light- 
ening their  purse,  wUl  find  themselves  griev- 
ously disappointed.  I  found  that,  if  we  paid 
the  prices  asked  by  some  of  the  dealers,  we 
should  soon  discover  that  Yokohama  is  the 
dearest  place  in  the  world  to  buy  Japanese 
'  articles.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  fel- 
lows to  advantage,  is  to  take  plenty  of  time 
for  the  operation,  and  to  have  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  "  Jewing." 

On  entering  one  of  the  stores,  we  are 
saluted  by  the  proprietors,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably found  seated  on  the  floor  in  the 
squatting  posture  of  Eastern  nations,  with  a 
profound  bow,  and  "  oh  hayo  "  (good-morn- 
ing), to  which  we  reply  with  all  politeness. 
Taking  up  a  small  ivory  cabinet,  I  asked, 
"  How  mucbee  ?  "  "  One  hundred  fifty  ichi- 
boos  "  (fifty  dollars).  The  cabinet  is  imme- 
diately dropped  as  if  it  had  been  hot,  and  we 
start  to  leave  the  shop,  when  the  proprietor 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
"numb'  one"  (the  best),  and  asks  us  to 
"makee  talkee  how  muchee  give."  "Sev- 
enty-five ichiboos."  He  considers  this  an 
excellent  joke,  and  says,  "  Makee  talkee  true 
pricee."  A  gentleman  who  is  with  me  now 
offers  one  hundred  ichiboos,  and  on  his  refus- 
ing to  accept  this,  we  leave  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  before  we  have  gone  far  we  are 
recalled,  and  our  terms  accepted.  This  is 
the  modus  operandi  for  the  m^ority  of  pur- 
chases, but  there  are  one  or  two  stores  in  the 
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tamtL,  oontftJalng  some  of  tbe  fineat  Bpecimena, 
(XX  which,  with  no  amount  of  l>argmniog,  can 
<mc  obtAlji  the  slightest  reduction.  They  per- 
Qtlj  call  Toiu  Attention  to  the  placflrd 
■  the  door,  which  Informs  all  whom  It  may 
that  thia  ia  a  **  One-Price  Store ; " 
Indccii,  the;  are  bo  mdcpendent  about 
Qg  of  lUoir  goodfl,  that  &  person  feels 
I  though  be  wi^re  treated  with  peculiar  con- 
dtir&ttou  In  t>cing  allowed  to  make  any  pur- 

I  whatOTcr. 

At  the  end  of  Curlo^treet  Is  the  large  and 

aristocratic  bookst/jro  of  YokohQn)a,  io  which 

Ul  the  chaice  literature  of  the  day  can  be 

nd.    Here  are  military  books  and  naral 

^  iUuAtmted  works  on  London  and  Paria, 

autUUl  maps  of  the  island  and  cities  of 

iapan,  which  are  aaid  to  be  yery  accurate. 

hiie  the  stores  of  Oorlo^treet  are  almost 

Dtirely  devoted  to  goods  of  Japanese  manu- 

are  for  export,  those  of  ita  nezt4oor 

"oeij^ibor,    "Beuteu  Doree/'  are  filled  with 

imported  articlea  of   every  description  for 

bofDo  us«>.   Tools,  hardware,  lampd,  dr)'good9, 

crockery,  looking-glasses,  photographic  appa^ 

fttus  and  materials,  are  some  of  the  numerous 

cles  sold  in  these  Taricty  stores.     Strange 

hough  It  may  seem,  the  Japs  have  made  con- 

jfdcTable  progress  in  photography,'  and  really 

Dage  to  turn  out  some  Tcry  fair  pictures; 

On  this  street  are  a  number  of  the  cele- 

ated  bath'housea,  where  men  and  women 

nd  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 

on  the  common  ground  of  deanliacais 

Dd  the  bright  and  contented  fiiees  of  ^e 

pTaps  as  Ihey  come  from  these  establishments 

ke  one  fully  believe  that  ^*  clean llnesa  la 

next  to  godUnesa.** 

I  was  io  fortunate  as  to  bo  in  Yokohama 

Lduring  tlie  iTapaneac  New-Tear  holidajs,  which 

I  the  latter  part  of  January  and  continue 

out  ten  days,  during  which  time  scarcely 

Dy  business  is  transacted,  as  eyery  one,  fW>in 

be  lowest  coolio  to  the  hJgfacat  official,  oon- 

lidcrs  that  he  has  no  more  important  duty  on 

than  that  of  enjoying  himself,  and  ao- 

diogly  goes  to  work  with  a  will  io  aeoom- 

j^tiah  this.    A  row  of  bamboo  canes,  fiiUen 

twenty  feet  high,  is  put  up  before  each 

ir,  white   from   the  side  of  the  house  a 

lioge   of  neatly-braided   rioe^traw  Is  stia- 

nded,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  shield 

do  of  a  boiled  lobster  surrounded  with 

and  rice^traw  as  an  offering  to  the 

I  cf  '*  ohow-diow/*    Then  the  calling  com- 

The  gentry,  dressed  to  kill,  and  pre- 

V«eded  by  a  senrant  bearing  presents  and  cards, 

a|»pear  to  pay  their  respects  at  each  bouse. 


It  ia  a  carious  sight  to  witness  the  meeting 
of  two  of  these  gay  caraliers.  With  hands  on 
their  knees,  they  bow  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  in  this  position  all  the  compliments  of 
the  season  pass  between  tlicra.  They  then 
raise  dieir  heads,  but,  appealing  to  be  alarm- 
ed lest  they  have  not  shown  each  other  suffi- 
cient respect,  they  **  bob  "  onoe  more,  and 
thia  IB  often  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
the  aame  operation  being  repeated  on  part- 
ing. 

The  green  decorations,  the  bright  straw- 
work,  and  the  gala  costumes  of  the  people, 
all  combine  to  givit  to  tlie  town  a  gay  ap- 
pearance ;  but  wliat  struck  me  particularly 
was  the  perfect  good  humor  and  happinesa 
of  every  body.  Binging,  maaqQeiading,  and 
drinking  "  saki  ^*  until  the  faces  of  the  men 
become  the  color  of  a  beet,  one  sees  no  quar- 
reUng^  %hting,  or  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
AU  seem  equally  bent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves, and|  to  judge  from  the  result,  not 
without  success.  The  20ih  of  January,  their 
New* Year,  capped  the  climax  of  excitement, 
as  on  thin  day  the  grand  parade  and  review 
of  the  Fire  Department  came  off. 

In  every  town  there  are  a  number  of  or- 
ganized fire  companies,  Yokohama  having 
twelve  or  fiftoen,  each  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing instrumenta :  first,  a  small  wooden 
engine  about  two  feet  square,  which  is  car- 
ried on  the  should  era  of  two  of  the  company; 
a  circular  paper-charm  about  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, gaudily  colored,  and  fastened  at  the 
top  of  a  long  pole ;  and  a  bamboo  ladder. 
Besides  which,  each  member  is  provided  with 
a  pole  with  an  iron  hook  fastened  at  the  end 
of  it,  for  tearing  down  the  buildings  sorround- 
ing  the  fire.  On  the  bells  striking  the  ahirm, 
the  different  oompanies  start  on  a  foil  run  for 
the  scene  of  action,  keeping  up  at  the  same 
time  such  a  yelling  and  screaming  as  would 
pot  Io  the  blush  even  the  old  Fire  Departs 
ment  of  New  York.  Arriving  at  the  hits,  the 
charm-bearer,  entirely  enveloped  in  an  inflam- 
mable coat,  takes  up  his  position  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  buildings^  and,  keeping  his 
cliarm  in  constant  motion,  haa  full  cotifldenoe 
that  the  fiames  will  expire  before  such  a  lei^ 
rible  instrument 

Believing  that  **  prevention  Is  better  than 
cure,"  the  firemen  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
water  on  the  burning  buOding,  but,  instead^ 
keep  up  a  steady  stream  on  tlicir  leader,  to 
*•  keep  him  cool,"  while  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber attack  the  nearest  building  with  their 
pikes ;  but  before  they  have  got  it  half  down, 
they  are  driven  off,  the  fire  usually  following 
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them  entire!  J  through  the  town  in  this  way. 
Indeed,  a  fire  seldom  breaks  out  in  any  of 
their  towns,  bat.  what  it  leaves  it  in  ashes  in 
a  few  hours.  The  inspection  of  the  compa- 
nies concluded  with  tiie  following  perform* 
ance:  each  company,  in  pasdng  before  the 
Governor's  house,  who  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  surrounded  by  his  officials,  halted, 
and  having  rested  one  end  of  their  ladder  on 
the  ground,  they  clustered  around  it,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  thrusting  their  pikes  into  it 
about  eight  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  they  braced 
themselves,  and  in  this  way  held  it  firmly. 
One  of  their  number,  dr^pied  in  tightclothes, 
now  mounted  to  the  top,  and,  at  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet,  went  through  some  of 
the  most  surprising  evolutions  imaginable- 
standing  on  his  head,  turning  himself  inside 
out,  and  making  a  sudden  jump  from  the  lad- 
der when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save 
him  from  a  fearful  fall,  and  then  being  Jerked 
back  with  tremendous  force  by  a  cord  which 
he  had  fastened  to  his  leg.  Each  member 
went  through  these  various  manoeuvres  with 
slight  variations,  the  performance  being  kept 
up  all  the  afternoon. 

On  the  morning  of  January  2Yth,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  yelling  and  shout- 
ing, and,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  saw  the  first  load  of  tea  for 
the  new  year.  There  were  three  carts  in 
all,  each  drawn  by  about  fifteen  coolies,  who 
were  dressed  in  fantastic  clothes  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  were  giving  their  limgs  a  good 
stretching.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
such  a  variety  of  sounds  to  issue  from  human 
lips.  There  was  every  description  of  voice 
represented,  from  the  deepest  bass  to  a  so- 
prano, which  for  compass  and  power  would 
put  to  shame  any  prima  donna. 

Bulls  and  cats  were  both  well  represented, 
while  one  man  gave  vent  to  a  sound  much 
the  same  in  effect  as  the  united  effort  of  five 
hundred  owls  in  mass  meeting  assembled. 
Japanese  singing  is  impossible  to  describe; 
it  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  is  invariably 
on  one  note,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
words  do  not  change  very  oflen.  No  white 
man  can  imitate  it,  but  a  near  approach  to 
the  original  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing method — (patented) :  strike  a  note  above 
that  which  any  civilized  voice  has  ever  reach- 
ed, and,  having  drawn  a  powerfVd  breath, 
commence  to  sing  slowly,  taking  care  that 
you  give  it  a  thorough  nasal  sound,  and  a 
quiver  as  if  you  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
hj  the  ague ;  no  additional  breath  most  be 


drawn  throughout  your  song,  but  in  propo^ 
tion  as  your  lungs  beocHne  exhausted,  increase 
your  "  shakes ; "  and  having  kept  this  up  until 
there  is  inmiineni  danger  of  a  cmllapae,  stop 
as  suddenly  as  if  yon  had  been  decapitated, 
and  you  will,  with  practice,  have  some  idea 
of  Japanese  musi&  Some  people  would  not 
admire  this ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  it  is  a  slander  on  the  Japanese 
character  to  say  that  they  are  not  musicaL 
I  have  seen  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  col- 
lected around  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
breathing  forth  **  dulcet  melodies,^  aooom> 
panied  by  a  three-string  guitar ;  and  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  bis  audience  was  &r 
superior  to  any  thing  that  I  evor  witnessed 
at  the  Philhannonic.  Indeed,  having  epoken 
a  word  to  a  gentleman  who  was  nHh  me,  I 
was  scowled  at  as  indignantly  as  if  I  had  in- 
sulted every  member  of  the  audience. 

I  started,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  moming 
of  February  23d,  in  company  with  three  oAer 
adventurers,  for  a  trip  to  the  great  bronae 
statue  Dyeboots,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
We  had  been  warned  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  oountiy,  we  might  meet 
with  ^'rooins,'*  or  robbers,  and  accordingly 
went  well  armed  and  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  morning  was  a  splendid  spefA- 
men  of  Japanese  winter-weather — ^bright,  and 
wonderfully  clear,  with  just  sufficient  cold  to 
make  the  ur  bracing,  and  riding  glorious. 
We  were  mounted  on  native  ponies,  the  most 
vicious,  the  most  emaciated,  and  the  shaggiest 
beasts  in  existence ;  but,  after  one  has  become 
used  to  their  little  eccentricities,  a  delightful 
animal  for  a  saddle,  and  one  whom  you  can 
trust  to  carry  you  a  long  distance  without 
flinching;  in  other  words,  **A  poor  'un  to 
look  at,  but  a  good  'un  to  go." 

Our  leader  showed  bis  strong  objection  to 
the  trip  before  we  had  got  outside  of  the 
town,  by  seizing  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and 
**  bolting  "  for  the  stable,  which  he  succeeded 
in  reaching;  and  it  was  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  was  perstiaded  to  alter  his 
mind  and  consent  to  go.  The  first  ten  miles 
of  our  journey  lay  through  a  valley  entirely 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice ;  but  as  the 
crop  bad  long  since  been  harvested,  nothing 
remained  but  the  old  stumps,  which  were  not 
particulariy  interesting  to  view.  We  arrived 
at  Eanasawa  at  half-past  ten,  and  having  put 
up  our  ponies  at  an  inn,  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  some  **  chow-chow ; "  for,  although 
rather  early  for  lunch,  we  all  had  a  ravenous 
appetite. 

This  eetablishment  to  dtiiated  direedy  on 
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the  water,  and  the  little  room  to  which  we 
were  shown  commanded  a  charming  view  of 
the  bay,  which  was  thickly  covered  with  the 
white  sails  of  fishing  and  oyster  boats.  Hav- 
ing eaten  a  hearty  lunch,  consisting  of  Bo- 
logna sausage,  sardines,  eggs,  crackers,  tea, 
and  coffee,  a  stock  of  which  articles  is  kept 
for  foreigners,  we  once  more  got  under  way. 
And  now  we  entered  a  splendid  country.  The 
road  was  narrow,  scarcely  room  for  two  horses 
abreast ;  indeed,  we  almost  invariably  travel- 
led in  smgle  file ;  it  is  wide  enough,  however, 
to  serve  every  purpose  of  the  Japanese,  whose 
only  way  of  conveying  goods  is  to  pile  them 
up  in  a  miraculous  way  on  the  backs  of  their 
'*  steeds,"  said  animals  being  muzzled  to  keep 
them  from  committing  any  sanguinary  meas- 
ures, and  led  by  their  owners  by  a  long 
baiter-rope. 

We  met  several  long  rows  of  these  nags, 
whose  invariable  practice  is  to  stand  in  an 
innocent-looking  and  careworn  position  until 
one  is  directly  opposite  them,  when,  appear- 
ing to  be  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea,  they 
swing  around  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
let  fly  theur  heels.  The  first  time  I  witnessed 
this  little  performance,  I  was  so  entirely  taken 
by  surpnse  that  said  heels  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  me ;  but  one  such  i>erformance  was 
sufficient,  and  I  learned  to  keep  my  "  eyes  to 
windward." 

Through  the  richest  valleys,  every  available 
spot  of  which  is  cultivated  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  no  square  foot  of  land  is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste ;  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  on  which 
we  should  consider  it  impossible  to  raise  any 
thing,  the  Japanese  terrace,  and  the  long  rows 
of  green  barley  growing  on  these  spots  show 
what  perseverance  can  accomplish  even  with 
the  aid  of  no  better  tool  than  a  grubbing  hoe. 
Leaving  one  of  these  valleys,  the  road  led  us 
through  some  wonderful  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains, solid  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet — 
trees  growing  from  the  tops  of  these,  and  form- 
ing a  green  canopy  over  our  heads.  As  we 
came  through  one  of  these  gorges,  a  view  met 
our  eyes  which  I  shall  never  forget  At  our 
feet,  and  extending  for  miles,  was  a  most 
luxuriant  rolling  valley;  on  the  left  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  literally  covered 
with  sail  of  every  description ;  while  to  the 
right,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  was  the 
snow-white  peak  of  Fusyama,  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  so 
clear  and  deceptive  is  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  a  half-hour's  ride  would  ac- 
complish the  distance.  We  were  saluted  in 
tOL.1 i9 


all  directions  by  the  peasantry,  whose  regular, 
question  to  **tojan8,"  as  we  are  called,  is 
" duko-morro-morro "  ("Where  are  you  go- 
ing"); besides  these,  we  occasionalfy  met  a 
party  of  Yaconins,  who  looked  at  us  with 
decidedly  sour  countenances,  but  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  more  sanguinary. 

We  arrived  at  Kamakura,  the  next  town 
on  llhe  route,  at  half-past  twelve ;  and  having 
fastened  our  ponies  at  a  tearhouse,  started  to 
investigate  the  "  Temples." 

The  gate  to  the  temple-grounds,  which  are 
about  ten  acres  in  ex|ent,  is  protected  by  two 
huge,  diabolical  figures  of  wood,  armed  with 
a  drawn  bow ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  any  one  entering  with  evil  intention  will 
be  transfixed  by  an  arrow  fi'om  these  watch- 
ful sentries.  Inside  of  this,  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  stable  of 
the  "  Holy  Ponies,"  from  which  theur  excel- 
lencies were  poking  their  heads  to  get  a  good 
view  of  us.  They  are  certainly  beauties — 
brothers,  pure  white,  without  spot  or  blemish, 
with  most  peculiar  pink  eyes,  and  with  coats 
as  soft  as  silk.  They  were  covered  with  silk 
bUnkets,  their  stables  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  altogether  they  appeared  to  have  a  pretty 
good  time  of  it,  as  nobody  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed on  their  backs.  They  are  principally 
fed  on  beans,  saucers  of  which  are  ranged  on 
a  counter  just  outside  the  stable,  and  each 
petitioner  to  the  temples  is  expected  to  pur- 
chase two  or  three  of  these ;  if  he  foil  in 
this,  he  stands  but  poor  chance  of  having  his 
prayers  attended  to.  We  invested  in  a  couple 
of  dollars'  worth ;  and  I  am  certain,  from  the 
expression  of  the  fiices  of  those  animals,  that 
they  not  only  "knew  beans,"  but,  in  addi- 
tion, highly  approved  of  foreign  trade.  We 
next  went  through  the  temples — a  treat  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  us  at  first,  but  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  "filthy  lucre"  was  as 
necessary  to  existence  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  sight  of  a  few  ichiboos  entirely  silenced 
any  conscientious  scruples  which  the  priests 
may  have  had. 

There  is  very  Httle  variety  in  the  interior 
of  these  temples.  A  large  gong  is  hung  at 
the  entrance,  which  the  petitioner  rings  in  a 
violent  manner  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
god  within.  The  old  gentleman  never  hears, 
however,  unless  the  ringing  is  accompanied 
with  the  jmgle  of  cash.  On  the  top  of  a 
stand  or  altar  is  a  small  figure  of  bronze  or 
wood,  more  or  leas  ugly  as  the  case  may  be, 
surrounded  by  candlesticks,  trumpery,  and 
dirt  of  every  description.  Indeed,  the  only 
place  in  Japan  where  dirt  is  tolerated  is  in 
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the  temples,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  looking  either  clean  or  neat.  I  sup- 
pose that  dust  and  rubbish  accumulated  in 
such  pldtes  is  considered  holy,  and  must  not 
be  rudelv  distiurbed :  whatever  the  cause  is, 
the  effect  is  any  thing  but  pleasing.  One 
temple  was  devoted  to  the  relics  of  Hachi- 
man,  who,  I  have  since  been  informed,  was 
Tycoon  of  Japan  two  thousand  years  since. 
This  is  an  assertion  which,  like  all  others 
emanating  from  Japanese  sources,  must  be 
taken  at  a  heavy  discount ;  it  was  made  to 
me,  however,  in  all  good  faith,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  fully  believe  it.  At  all  events, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  spears, 
clothes,  helmets,  &c.,  evidently  of  great  age, 
are  religiously  preserved,  and  shown  to  viat- 
ors as  rare  curiosities.  The  entrance  to  each 
temple  is  surrounded  by  wood-carvings,  some 
of  them  quite  fine.  They  represent  princi- 
pally elephants,  cranes,  owls,  and  the  most 
fearful-looking  dragons  imaginable. 

Just  beyond  Eamakura  we  passed  the  place 
where  Lieuts.  Bird  and  Baldwin,  two  English 
officers,  were  murdered  in  1868.  They  were 
on  horseback,  and  were  just  turning  a  comer 
in  the  road,  when  a  man  jumped  upon  them, 
and  before  they  had  time  to  draw  a  pistol, 
they  were  both  cut  down.  It  has  been  the 
same  with  all  the  murders  committed  here. 
Pistols  have  been  found  on  afmost  every 
murdered  body;  but  such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Taconins  use  their  swords, 
that  a  pistol  is  of  no  use.  The  murderer  of 
Bird  and  Baldwin  was  captured  and  beheaded 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  I  have  been 
informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  that  he  met  his  death  heroically. 
Capital  punishment  in  Japan  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. The  prisoner's  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
his  hands  tied  behind  him ;  he  then  kneels, 
and  the  executioner,  with  one  powerful  stroke 
of  his  sword,  performs  the  work  of  decapita- 
tion, the  head  falling  into  a  hole  which  has 
been  previously  dug  in  the  ground.  This  mur- 
derer requested,  at  the  last  moment,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do ;  when,  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der, but  said  that,  under  the  same  circum- 


stances, he  should  do  it  again ;  tlmt  he  had 
never  seen  his  victims  before,  and  that  they 
had  never  injured  him  personally ;  "  but,"  he 
continued,  "  what  I  did  was  done  for  my  coun- 
try, and  it  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  treat 
all  foreigners  in  my  power.  They  have  in- 
vaded our  soil  and  subverted  our  ancient 
customs.  Before  they  landed  on  our  shore, 
all  was  peace  and  plenty ;  now  we  have  noth- 
ing but  war  and  trouble.  I  would  drive  them 
all  into  the  sea.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Ja- 
pan ; "  and,  calmly  kneeling,  he  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  crime. 

We  arrived  at  the  great  statue  about  half- 
past  one,  and  leaving  our  horses  in  charge  of 
the  "  bettoes,"  we  proceeded  to  "investigate.'' 
From  the  main  road  a  fine  avenue  leads  to  the 
brazen  image.  This  avenue  has  a  stone-walk 
running  up  the  c^tre  of  it,  while  on  either 
side  is  an  evergreen  hedge  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  finely  clipped.  My  first  sensation 
on  seeing  Dyeboots  was  one  of  disappoin^ 
ment,  and  it  was  not  until  I  got  close  to  it 
that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  unmense  amount 
of  metal  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting  posture,  and  is 
forty  feet  high,  and  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioned. It  is  supposed  to  represent  some 
young  man ;  but  whom,  and  why  he  is  for- 
ever destined  to  sit  in  this  uncomfortable 
position,  deponent  saith  not.  The  only  in- 
formation I  could  gain,  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  was 
expected  to  open  his  eyes  before  any  great 
war  or  commotion  in  Japan.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  climb  up  on  it,  and  four  of  us  sat 
on  the  thumb,  the  hands  being  clasped  in  the 
lap,  without  being  crowded  in  the  least.  We 
also  went  inside  of  our  friend,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  climbed  into  the  place  where 
his  brain  should  be,  but  did  not  discover  any. 

After  taking  views  from  all  points,  we  once 
again  mounted,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  Ka- 
nasawa,  where  we  indulged  in  another  *'  chow- 
chow  ; "  after  which  we  started  for  Yokohama, 
where  we  arrived  at  seven  o'clock,  rather  tired 
and  worn,  but  having  enjoyed  a  forty  miles' 
ride  through  a  country  whose  scenery  I  do 
not  think  can  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
worid. 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

ScnuTLER  Colfax  was  bom  at  a  house  in  North  Moore  street,  near  West  Broadway,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  March  23,  1823.  His  mother  is  but  sixteen  years  his  senior.  He 
received  a  good  common  school  education ;  was  bred  a  printer,  and  settled  in  Indiana  in 
1836.  He  soon  became  foreman  and  assistant  editor  of  the  Tillage  paper  of  South  Bend. 
It  was  then  a  very  small  sheet,  such  as  every  Western  settlement  issues,  as  a  sort  of  flyer  to 
a  job  printing  business  as  soon  as  It  has  got  its  school-house,  grocery,  hotel,  and  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  begins  to  think  about  having  a  meeting-house.  The  **  typo  *'  out  West  frequently 
gets  the  start  of  the  preacher,  though  the  race  is  dose.  Those  who  saw  Colfax  then  "at 
tl)c  case"  describe  him  as  a  light,  spindling,  flazeii4uured,  boyish-looking  youth— clever 
rather  in  the  Yankee  than  the  English  sense — ^with  a  delicacy  of  temperament  which  sug- 
gested a  doubt  whether  be  had  the  stamina  to  live  to  manhood,  without  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion that  in  his  mature  years  he  would  be  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  second  choice  of 
the  country  for  President  The  news  then  came  to  South  Bend  by  stage  from  Detroit,  or  up 
the  St.  Jo  River  from  the  Lake.  There  was  but  little  of  it,  and  though  Mr.  Colfax  became 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend  Register  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  other  and 
Ribscqucnt  evidences  were  required  to  establish  his  claun  to  intellectual  superiority.  In 
1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  add  Secrctaiy  of  the  Whig  National  ConveutioiL  In  1860  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiuna  Constitutional  Conyentioo.  In  1862  he  was  again  Secretary  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  and  has  been 
regulariy  reelected  to  every  subsequent  Congress.  Ho  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Tliirty- 
cightli  Congress,  and  has  been  reelected  Speaker  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth.  He  was 
urged  but  he  declined  to  accept  a  seat  in  United  States  Senate,  preferring  his  presiding  chair 
in  the  Uousc.  His  open,  pleasant  face,  has  become  familiar  to  large  audiences  throughout 
the  country,  who  have  listened  to  his  addresses  upon  political  topics,  upon  the  late  President 
Lincoln — by  whom  he  was  warmly  loved, — ^upon  his  tour  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific, 
or  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  He 
is  puro  in  his  personal  and  moral  habits,  has  a  broad,  outspoken,  and  catholic  sympathy  with 
every  good  work  of  reform,  whether  political,  moral,  intellectual,  or  religious,*  and  has  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  confidence  of  Christians  and  temperance  reformers  throughout  the 
country.  He  attends,  and  we  believe  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  is  a 
ihoiough  teetotalist.  Without  being  educated  as  a  scholar,  industrious  reading  has  given 
him  much  of  what  i3  valuable  in  scholarship  mmlloyed  by  its  pedantry,  its  clonnislmcss,  or 
its  egotism.  Without  being  bred  a  lawyer,  practical  familiarity  with  legislation  has  taught 
him  all  that  is  most  Taluable  in  law,  freed  from  the  conservatism  and  inapdtude  for  change 
and  reform  which  rest  like  <m  incubus  on  so  many  of  those  minds  which  are  bred  by  the 
habits  of  the  legal  profession  to  look  for  precedents  which  show  what  the  law  has  been, 
rather  than  to  broad  principles  which  settle  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Yet  Mr.  Colfax  has 
frequently  shown  the  happiest  familiarity  with  precedents,  especially  in  questions  of  parlia- 
mentary practice.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  is  the  most  popular  the  House  has  had  since 
Henry  Clay.  His  marvellous  quickness  of  thought,  and  talent  for  the  rapid  administration 
of  details,  enables  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  even  in  its  most 
boisterous  and  turbulent  moods  (and  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Brokers, 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Fair  at  Donnybrook,  it  is  the  most  uproarious  body  in 
the  world),  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  Mr.  Bonner  would  show  the  paces  of  Dexter 
in  Central  Park,  or  as  Gottschalk  would  thread  the  keys  of  a  piano,  in  a  dreamy  maze  of 
faultless,  quivering  melody.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Colfax  is  not  aigumentative,  except  as  clear 
statement  and  sound  judgment  are  convincmg.  He  rides  no  erratic  hobbies.  '  He  demands 
few  policies  which  the  average  sense  of  intelligent  men  cannot  be  made  to  assent  to  on  a 
clear  statement  of  his  position.    He  is  eminently  repreeentatiTe.    A  glance  at  his  broad, 
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well-balonccd,  practical  brain,  indicates  that  his  leading  faculty  is  the  soni  of  all  the  facul. 
ties— judgment,  and  that  what  he  believes  the  majority  of  the  people  cither  believe  or  can 
be  made  to  belicYc,  Some  men  may  be  further  ahead  of  the  age.  Mr.  Ck)lfax  finds  sufficient 
occupation  and  usefulness  in  adapting  himself  to  times  and  things  as  they  are,  without  cut- 
ing  his  throat  with  paradoxes  or  stealing  a  march  on  mankind  with  some  new  lights  which 
they  are  very  likely  to  regard  as  a  *'  will-o'-the-wisp."  He  has  no  eccentricities,  but  great 
tact  His  talents  are  administrative  and  executive,  rather  than  deliberative.  He  would 
make  good  appointments,  and  adopt  sure  policies.  He  would  make  a  better  President,  or 
Speaker  of  tiie  House,  than  Senator.  He  knows  men  well,  estimates  them  correctly,  treats 
them  all  fairly  and  candidly.  No  man  will  get  through  his  business  with  you  in  fewer  miu- 
utes,  and  yet  none  is  more  free  from  the  horrid  bnuqtteness  of  busy  men.  There  are  heart 
and  kindness  in  Mr.  Colfax's  politeness.  Hen  leave  his  presence  with  the  impression 
that  he  is  at  once  an  able,  honest,  and  kind  man.  Political  opponents  like  him  personally, 
as  well  as  his  political  friends.  We  have  never  heard  that  he  has  any  enemies.  The  breath 
of  slander  has  been  silent  toward  his  fair,  spotless  fame.  The  wife  of  hiq  youth,  after  being 
for  a  long  time  an  invalid,  sank  to  her  final  rest  several  years  ago,  Icavmg  him  childless.  His 
mother  and  sister  preside  at  his  receptions,  which  for  many  years  have  been,  not  the  most 
brilliant,  but  the  most  popular  of  any  given  at  the  Capital.  Socially,  Mr.  Colfax  is  frank, 
lively,  jolly.  It  may  be  that  he  feels  his  oats  in  some  degree,  but  dignity  hasn't  spoiled  him. 
The  everlasting  I-hood  and  Us-ness  of  great  men  Is  forgotten  in  his  presence.  His  manners 
are  not  quite  so  familiar  as  those  of  Lincoln,  but  nearly  so.  They  are  gentle,  natural,  grace- 
fbl,  with  a  bird-like  or  business-like  quickness  of  thought  and  motion.  But  they  are  very 
far  from  the  high  and  mighty  style  of  Sumner,  or  the  judicial  coldness  of  Fessendcn,  Sher- 
man, and  Trumbull.  Though  manly,  they  are  genial  and  winning.  American  mothers  be- 
lieve in  Schuyler  Colfax.  There  are  more  babies  named  for  him  than  for  any  public  man 
since  Clay.  It  is  a  sure  test  of  greatness  when  mothers  are  willing  to  take  the  name  of  a 
public  man  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  sacredly  link  together  that  oft-repeated  name  and  that 
tender,  unfledged  life,  with  holy  prayer.  They  know  that,  come  what  will,  that  name,  how- 
ever tried  and  tempted,  will  never  disgrace  their  of&pring.  What  more  shall  we  say  of 
Schuyler  Colfax  ?  The  nation  honors  him.  We  are  willing  to  believe  he  will  some  day  be 
President.    Whether  President  or  not,  ho  can  afford  to  be  ri^fii. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

During  April  the  trial  of  the  President  of 
Uie  United  States  before  the  Senate,  on  un- 
peachment  bj  the  House,  for  disobeying  the 
law,  for  violating,  the  Constitution  and  for 
acting  in  contempt  of  the  Authority  of  Con- 
gress, has  formed  the  entire  business  of  all 
departments  of  the  gOTemment.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  department  is  suspended, 
awaiting  the  prospective  fate  of  their  chief. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  adjourned  owing  to 
the  engagement  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  have  been  wholly  pre- 
occupied. The  attention  of  the  American 
people  has  been  riveted.  The  civilized  world 
abroad  contemplates  it  with  that  historic  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  first  Qolm  judicial 
trial  of  a  chief  executive  for  a  simple  but 
mere  disobedience  of  the  law.  As  the  gist  of 
the  case  against  the  President  is  found  in  the 
attempted  removal  of  Stanton  and  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas,  and  as  these  acts  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  President's  answer,  and  require 
no  testimony,  the  mass  of  the  testimony  has 
been  directed  to  points  not  affectmg  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  guilt  or  innocence  on 
the  main  charges.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the 
best  merely  cumulative  and  much  of  it  en- 
tirely irrelevant  Whether  the  President 
sought  to  use  force,  &c.,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  whether  the  President  is  guilty 
or  innocent  For  whatever  he  had  the  right 
to  do  at  all,  he  had  the  right  to  do  with  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  United  States. 
%e  indulgence  in  testimony  and  arguments 
upon  these  numerous  collateral  issues,  upon 
many  of  which  the  Impeachment  managers 
assumed  doubtful  positions,  seemed  tempo- 
rarily to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  case. 
As  the  closing  arguments  have  proceeded, 
however,  these  collateral  and  outlyuig  posi- 
tions have  been  abandoned  on  both  sides. 
Each  party  has  concentrated  its  forces  for 
the*struggle  on  the  two  main  positions,  the 
removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas.  If  the  President  had  the  right  to 
perform  these  two  acts  he  is  innocent ;  if  not 
he  should  be  removed.  The  opening  aigu- 
ment  of  General  Butler  was  close,  cogent, 
and  though  not  delivered  in  the  most  attrao- 


tive  manner,  was  very  able,  forcible  and  im> 
pressive.  Both  Butler  and  Stanbery  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cross-examination 
of  tlie  witnesses.  Gen.  Butler's  demolition 
of  Gen.  L.  Thomas's  testimony  on  cross-ex- 
amination was  one  of  the  happiest  illustra- 
tions of  tact  and  power  extant  Mr.  Stan- 
bery's  exhaustion  and  illness  prevented  his 
participation  hi  the  later  stages  of  the  trial. 
Mr.  Boutwell's  summing  up  was  a  long,  mi- 
nute, and  searchmg  argument  covering  the 
whole  case.  The  address  of  Mr.  Nelson,  for 
the  President,  was  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  ill-advised.  Mr.  Groesbeck 
followed  in  a  terse  and  forcible  speech  for 
the  President 

— The  election  m  Rhode  Island,  on  April 
1st,  resulted  in  reelecting  Gen.  Bumaide  (Rep.) 
governor,  over  Pierce  (dem.),  by  a  majority 
of  about  4,800.  The  Republicans  gained 
several  hundred  on  the  vote  of  1867.  The 
Democrats  lost  about.8,300,  as  compared  with 
the  vote  of  1864.  The  legislature  will  stand 
80  Republicans  to  18  Democrats. 

— The  Connecticut  election,  on  April  6th, 
resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Gov.  English 
(Dem.),  over  Jewell  (Rep.),  by  about  1,600 
votes  in  a  total  vote  of  over  81,000. 

— ^The  dcctious  in  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  reconstruction  laws,  as  recently 
amended,  by  making  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  decisive  of  the  result,  have  resulted  in 
moderate  Republican  Inajorities  in  all  the 
States  yet  heard  from.  Arkansas,  where  the 
latest  registration  showed  the  qualified  voters 
to  consist  of  33,04'7  whites  to  21,207  colored, 
has  ratified  the  new  Constitution,  elected  a 
Union  legislature  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  two  Republican  U.  S.  Senators, 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Rice  and  A.  McLeod.  The 
exact  vote  has  not  yet  been  oflBcially  declared 
by  Gen.  Ord.  South  Carolina,  whose  regis- 
tration showed,  of  qualified  voters,  80,286 
colored  to  47,010  white,  has  gone  largely 
Radical,  and,  under  universal  suffrage,  can- 
not fail  to  be  hereafter  as  Radical  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  Vermont  The  vote  is  not  yet 
officially  announced,  but  the  majority  is 
probably  from  20,000  to  80,000.    Louisiana, 
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where  the  original  registry  showed,  of  quali- 
fied voters,  84,431  colored  to  46,199  white, 
ratifies  the  republican  Constitution  by  25,000 
majority,  elected  republican  State  officers 
and  Senators,  and  three  out  of  four  Repub- 
licans to  Congress.  North  Carolina  has  a 
registered  vote  of  106,849  white  to  76,316 
colored — more  than  30,000  white  majority. 
She  has  adopted  the  republican  Constitution 
by  a  handsome  minority,  elected  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  and  Governor  (Holden),  and 
Republican  representatives  in  Congress  from 
every  district  but  one,  which  sends  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Boyden,  an  old  line  Whig.  The 
former  Whig  counties  are  generally  Republi- 
can, from  the  number  of  white  unionists  they 
contain,  while  the  former  Democratic  strong- 
holds are  made  radical  by  the  colored  vote. 
In  Georgia  the  result  is  still  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  conceded,  and  the  latest  indications 
are  that  a  Republican  State  ticket  and  legis- 
lature are  elected.  Mississippi,  Florida  and 
Texas  have  yet  to  vote.  The  two  former  will 
be  probably  Republican,  the  latter  doubtful 
or  Democratic. 

— Considerable  excitement  has  been  created 
by  the  formation  in  the  Southern  States  of  a 
Secret  organization  called  the  Ku-Elux  Elan, 
devoted  to  fostering  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
opposing  reconstruction,  threatening  or  "  pun- 
ishing "  unionists,  and  overawing  the  colored 
class.  Gen.  Meade  and  other  conmiandc?s 
have  issued  orders  condenming  and  forbidding 
the  organization. 

— The  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to  America 
was  agreeably  closed,  on  April  18th,  by  a 
dinner  at  Delmonico*s,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Press.  Mr.  Greeley 
presided-  Two  hundred  guests  sat  down. 
Happy  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Gree- 
ley, Curtis,  Raymond  and  others,   and  Mr. 


Dickens,  in  a  reply  of  great  earnestness,  and 
even  eloquence,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  American  people  for  their  indulgence  to- 
ward his  errors  and  their  appreciation  of  his 
merits.    He  sailed  on  the  28d. 


FOREIGN. 

The  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  during 
the  past  month  has  been  continued  in  widely 
diverse  spheres :  by  Fenian  trials  in  Ireland, 
by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
unhappy  country  in  the  effort  to  conciliate 
the  precarious  loyalty  of  ^he  people,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in  their  first 
contest  with  the  liberals,  whigs,  and  Reform- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Prince  Alfred  in 
Australia  by  a  Fenian  named  Farrell,  and  by 
the  actual  assassination  of  Hon.  T.  Darcy 
McGee  of  Canada,  by  a  Fenian  unknown. 

— The  end  of  the  Paraguayan  war  in  favor 
of  the  allied  Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Ar- 
gentine forces,  is  predicted  &om  the  passage 
of  the  Fortress  of  Humaita  by  the  allied 
forces.  The  struggle  of  Paraguay  has  been 
one  of  the  most  heroic  in  the  world^s  history. 

— The  British  expedition  into  Abyssinia 
has  terminated  in  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
success.  On  April  IGth,  Gen.  Napier  fought 
and  defeated  the  Abyssinian  forces  before 
Magdala,  which  were  commanded  by  King 
Theodorus  in  person.  The  latter  retreated 
with  heavy  loss  into  the  town.  On  the  19th 
Gen.  Napier  assaulted  the  town  and  carried 
the  citadel  by  storm.  King  Theodorus  and 
a  large  number  of  his  warriors  were  killed, 
and  the  town  with  many  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  forces.  The  British 
captives,  whose  rescue  formed  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  were  all  rescued  and  set  free. 
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LITERATURE. 


Mr.  Jotm  BiGSi.ow*s  promised  edition  of 
ijlie  Autobiofrrnphif  of  Benjamin  Fran^linj 
diiod  from  his  manuMcript,  with  -:Vb/M,  and 
im  Introduction  (LtppiQCOtC&  Co,\  admirably 
meets    the  expcctalioa  which    the    literary 
world  eniertftiaed,  a  few  montlts  since,  on  the 
ftnnoaneenieDt  of  the  work  by  the  editor,  after 
s  iiis  return  from  his  dieting  tiished  mission  to 
ttDCO.     Aa    is  well    known,    Mr.   Btgelow 
'  dnnng;  hid  residence  &fl  minister  &t   Fari^, 
CAme  into  posscsBion  of  Franklin^a  original 
nuacript  of  the  Autobiography;  and  on 
npai'lng  it  with  the  received  tcil,  aa  giTen 
by  tlie  uu thorns  grandson  and  litei'ary  exe<s 
utor,  William  Temple  Fnmklin,  in  his  edition 
of   Ifelt,  which   baa   since  been  the  stand- 
ard ^T7«ion  of  Spwka  and  others,   Mr.  B. 
found  the  m&nuscrtpt  to  differ  in  more  than 
a  thonaand  minute  hiBtoncos  from  the  printed 
est,  while  it  embraced,  moreoTer,  a  nhort 
UCional  ftectiott  or  chapter  which  had  not 
ored  in  print     These  circamatanccs  au- 
orixed,  even  demanded,  the  publication  of 
'the  risjovcred   mannacript     Without  going 
into  the  history  of  the  seroral  publlctitiung 
of  the  Atitohiography  and  ita  composition  at 
ToHoiia  timns^  wliich  will  bo  found  for  the 
'St  time  fully,  und  sie  far  m,  po^ible  satia- 
!torily,  exhibited  by  Mr  Bigelow  iu  hla  in- 
troduction and    appendix  to   the   work  —  a 
record  which  belongs  to  the  curiosities  of 
Atnro  and  of  bibliography — it  ia  suflieient 
>  fltBte,  that  the  result  in  thia  present  pul> 
Ation  ia  of  the  highest  Taliic,     FrankUn^a 
Autobiography,  in  ila  original  foreo  and  in- 
tegrity, IB  now  for  the  first  time  hero  given 
_to  the  public.     It  ia  throughout,  if  we  valno 
he  iptimma  v^rha^  the  *^firat  sprightly  run* 
ngs,"  the  strong,  homely,  idiomatic  expres- 
sions of  the  author^s  mimi,  eascntially  a  new 
work.     If  the  reader  will  compare  the  ver- 
sions hitherto  reoeiTed,  with  this,  he  will  b« 
^surprised  and  gratified  with  the  discoveiy  of 
Numerous  mde  felicitiefi  of  wliich  he  had  been 
dtberto  dcpriTcd,  ond  which  are  highly  char- 
ifttic  of  the  author.    It  is  more  like  what 
J  may  suppose  FrankiUi^e  talk  to  have  been, 
tlio   little    Inaccuraciea   of  expression 
I  occasional  bad  apelling,  hare  their  ralue, 
Indications  of  the  writer^t}  culture,  dispo- 
illon^  and  the  tinies.    Take,  for  inatunse, 
the  famous  nccount  of  tho  vouth's  firiat  walk 
In   riiiladelphia :— **  Then  I  walked  up  the 
str«e^  gluing  atiout,  till  near  ths  market- 


house  I  met  A  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made 
many  a  meal  on  bread,  and,  inquiring  where 
ho  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  bakers  ' 
he  directed  mo  to,  In  Secoud-etrect,  and  aak'd 
for  bisket,  intending  auch  a^  we  had  in  Bos* 
ton;  but  they,  it  sccma,  were  not  nuide  In 
Philadelphia.  Then  I  sBked  for  a  tliree-penny 
loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none  such.  So 
not  considering  or  Iraowing  tlie  dincrcnoc  of 
money,  and  the  greater  chcapue^  nor  tlic 
names  of  his  bread,  I  had  him  give  roe  three* 
penny  worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  ;^- 
cordingly,  thrrie  great  puffy  rolk"  We  ore 
pleased  to  6nd  that  amidst  the  varialiong  of 
these  editions  we  arc  in  no  danger  whalerer 
of  losing  the  **  three  great  puffy  n^lls." 

Th*i  additional  chapter  continuca  tho  auto- 
biography directly  in  an  account  of  Franklui^a 
interviews  with  Lord  Granville  and  the  Pro- 
prietjmcs  on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1757, 
as  agent  of  Pennsylrania,  which,  with  the 
synopsis  of  the  entire  projected  work  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  ad  drawn  up  by  Frank- 
Itn,  and  now  lor  the  firat  time  given  by  Mr. 
Bigeluw  to  the  public,  causes  a  deeper  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  ill -health  of  the  nu  thorns 
later  yearj^  hindered  the  completion  of  an 
autobiography  which  must  ever  rank  among 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  kind  in  the  Ian* 
guttge.  The  valuabie  original  portrait  of 
Franklin,  by  Bnplcsaia,  which  came  to  Mr. 
Bigelow  with  the  manuscript — on  adniirably 
creamy  representation  of  the  pet  of  the 
French  ladies  in  the  palmy  old  age  ul  Paria 
of  the  philosoplicr — has  been  eugraved  as 
the  frontispiece  of  this  attractive  volume. 


Mr.  John  DrnAxn^s  %*anpIation.  //a/y, 
Eomt  and  Naples^  from  the  French  of  Il^nri 
Taina  (Leypoldt  &  IloU)  is  a  most  acceptable 
literary  service  to  tlie  American  public,  which 
should  give  to  the  work  a  cordial  reception 
and  tfiuB  secure  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the 
translator's  prombie  to  follow  this  up  with 
similar  versions  of  hk  author's  **^  Florence  and 
Venice,"  "Philosophy  of  Italian  Art/'  afid 
*'  The  Ideal  in  Art."  M.  Taine  is  one  of  tho 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day  on  these  hii» 
favorite  Bubjeota,  though  he  has  wrinen  upon 
others,  hia  studies  of  English  literature  for 
instance,  which  display  a  like  phtlotiophic 
vein.  Well  read  in  the  learning  of  his  (heme 
ancient  and  modem,  be  brings  to  his  discus* 
sion  the  insight  and  sagacity  of  the  times  ia 
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which  ho  lives.  In  other  words  he  writes  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  -of  the  worid  and  of 
society.  His  sympathies  are  first  of  all  with 
the  ancients,  in  whose  opportunities,  practice, 
and  general  culture  he  finds  the  secret  not 
only  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of 
its  subtle  infusions  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  of  the  renaissance.  In  fact  he  shows 
us  how  the  great  Italian  artists,  while  profess- 
edly pursuing  Christian  themes,  were  governed 
by  the  open  or  latent  influences  of  heathen 
Greece  and  Home.  Under  an  Italian  sky  and 
with  Italian  traditions  the  influence  of  ancient 
Rome  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  this  old 
scat  of  empire.  If  we  would  have,  he  demon- 
strates, a  vigorous  school  of  art,  it  must  be 
drawn  from  a  vigorous,  open,  manly  life.  The 
artist  can  do  little  more  than  reflect  the 
world  about  him. 

A  master  of  analysis  M.  Taine  is  forever 
treating  the  reader  to  the  most  acute  and  in- 
spiring generalizations,  giving  the  key  to  eras 
and  systems  and  schools  of  art ;  while  with 
a  comprehensive  brevity  he  individualizes  the 
objects  which  come  under  hi.«i  notice  by  a 
constant  reference  to  form,  color,  atmospher- 
ic and  other  controlling  influences.  No  trav- 
eller to  Italy  can  dispense  with  his  volumes ; 
they  will  teach  him  both  to  observe  and 
think ;  while  to  those  who  must  pursue  their 
invastigations  of  these  subjects  at  a  distance, 
we  know  of  nothing  in  art  criticism  more 
suggestive  or  entertaining  to  the  cultivated 
reader.  Where  the  author,  as  he  frequently 
does,  treats  of  political  and  social  influences 
of  the  present  day,  he  shows  a  like  acumen 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  causes  permanently 
at  work  beneath  the  surface. 


An  int^restmg  addition  to  the  '*  Hallecki- 
ANA  "  has  just  appeared  in  a  select  publication 
of  the  memorial  address  on  the  poet,  read  by 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  in  January,  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  As  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  author,  it  is  a  singularly 
just  and  cordially  sympathetic  notice  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Cozzens  is  too  genuine  a  humorist 
to  fail  in  an  appreciation  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Hallcck's  character ;  while  his  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet  has  en- 
abled him  to  present  many  charming  anec- 
dotes of  his  conversation.  He  has  noticed 
in  particular  two  points  of  which  little  has 
thus  far  been  said — the  poet's  unafiectcd  mod- 
esty and  his  love  of  independence.  Fame  came 
to  him  unsought,  and  the  world  was  not  suf- 
fered to  know  any  thing  of  the  poet's  poverty. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  true  pride— whidi  Emer^ 


son  somewhere  says  is  in  itself  a  email  for* 
tune  to  a  man — and  he  could  draw  a  cheque 
upon  it  on  occasion. 

The  readers  of  the  clerical  Sydney  Smith's 
biography  will  remember  the  humorous  ad 
ventures  of  the  witty  canon  in  the  occaaiooal 
confusion  of  his  identity  with  that  of  his 
"gallant  synonym,"  the  hero  of  Acre.  There 
was  a  pleasant  scene  when  the  divine  was 
played  ofi"  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  "  the 
great  Sir  Sydney."  Mr.  Cozzens  gives  an  an- 
ecdote related  by  Halleck,  of  a  Connecticat 
lady,  which  would  have  tickled  the  genuine 
Sydney  mightily.  "  *  I  was  in  New  Haven  the 
other  day,'  Halleck  sud,  lifting  his  hat  with 
that  deferential  air  which  always  made  a  point 
in  his  discourses,  *  I  was  in  New  Haven,  and 
you  know  that  New  Haven  is  to  Connecticut 
what  Boston  is  to  Massachusetts — ^the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  State.  The  ladies  of 
New  Haven  are  highly  educated,  literary  wo- 
men, and  as  charming  as  any  ladies  can  bo 
anywhere.  Well,  one  of  these  charming 
ladles  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  Mr.  HaDeck !  you 
should  have  been  here  a  few  evenings  ago  I 
We  had  such  a  delightful  time  !  Mr.  Curtis 
was  here,  and  he  gave  us  a  lecture  upon  Syd- 
ney Smith.  It  was  an  evening  to  be  remem- 
bered— a  perfect  feast  of  good  things — and  we 
listened  to  every  word  that  dropped  firom  his 
lips  as  if  they  were  perfect  pearls." '  And 
here  Halleck,  lifting  his  hat,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing the  lady  in  question,  said :  *  Curtis  is 
a  very  promising,  good  fellow ;  perhaps  some- 
time hereafter  he  may  make  his  mark ;  but 
pray  tell  me,  which  Sydney  Smith  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  ?  Was  it  the  hero  of  St 
Jean  d'Acre,  or  the  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  the  Dean  (qy  Canon) 
of  St  Paul's,  and  the  wit,  whose  writings  are 
so  celebrated  ?  Upon  which,'  said  Halleck, 
with  that  familiar  roll  of  the  hat,  *the  lady 
hesitated,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  replied, 
^'  Mr.  Halleck,  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  one  ofthemy  And 
so,'  said  Halleck,  *  I  took  some  pains  to  in- 
quire, and  I  found  out  that  the  lecture  was 
not  about  either  of  the  Sydney  Smiths,  but  a 
lecture  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney.'  " 

Mr.  Cozzens'  notes  of  Hallcck's  literary 
opinions  are  eminentiy  characteristic  Here 
is  a  new  saying  complimentary  of  Bums,  cap- 
ped as  usual  by  a  clever  quotation.  "  *  There 
was  a  speech,^  said  he,  *  made  at  the  Bums  fes- 
tival, in  which  the  speaker  called  Bums  a  man 
of  the  million.  Now,  the  &ct  is.  Bums  was 
not  a  man  of  ths  million,  but  a  man  of  a 
million,  and  in  this  case  the  indefinite  artide 
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is  of  gnjaler  raltic  tlmtt  the  definite.*  ITpoQ 
Ihc  auBt^  occiwioii  he  referred!  to  one  or  Iwo 
Ittokle^  oraiors,  who,  io  attcnipLtng  to  eulo- 
gixe  a  man  ^rliose  gmiius  ih<tj  did  not  com- 
ptclientl,  fell  into  some  ludicrous  mlBtokes. 
In  alluding  to  this  he  «itd,  *  Poor  Burns  I  he 
biflonged  to  the  militm*  nnd  bis  djiug  rctitiest 
was,  **  Don't  let  the  awkward  squail  liri?  or er 
my  ginre."  The  other  niglit,  at  ttmt  <iimier, 
the  awkward  aquiid  were  firioij  away  over  his 
)I^T6  jtist  us  hard  &£  ever." 

A  criticism  by  Q&Ueek  on  the  opening 
stADzas  pf  Compbeirs  "  Hohenlinden,''  ebows 
iiow  ft  poet  appreclatea  a  brother's  genlua: 

**  *  Oil  Linden »  wlkeu  tho  son  was  low^ 
All  bfondttsjt  f Ay  thu  ciutroddea  snow.^ 

*'  *  There,*  he  woiild  sny,  ^  I  defy  any  painter 
to  paint  Ihat  landBcape.  The  poet  in  one 
word,  hloodhai^  oiUicifiates  tlie  coriang  strug* 
gtc,  the  clai^h  of  mt*a  aud  arms,  the  blood- 
stained field  that  i^  to  be,  the  trampled  snow, 
— and  in  liid  |>rophe(iL-  virion  he  paints  It  all  in 
a  word.  And  now  sec  how  the  armitfa  are 
mftT^halled  ?  Ni>t  by  generals  and  adjutants, 
but  by  a  gupematurol  dnun  at  miduight  I 
An  inferior  poet  would  have  put  all  the  oflieera 
iti, — pioneera  and  all, — aids  and  orderlies,  to 
fummon  the  anniea  to  balUe ;  but  Campbell 
only  ugea  a  drum  \ 

*' '  But  linden  nw  another  stpbt, 

VThen  tho  (fnm  boat  at  dmd  of  night, 
Commanding  jCrei  of  deaik  to  ti^ht 
The  datkaoaa  of  the  tctnetj  I  > 

**  *  And  how  are  these  anniea  brought  into 
line  t  By  officers  of  squadrons  or  baitalionii  ? 
Xo  I  but  by  other,  supernatural  agents — 

"  •  By  tttreh  and  trumptii^  fttt  BTraycl, 
Kaoh  hotisciima  tlrsw  bii  battle  blndo.' 

'*  *  By  the  drum^  by  torch^  and  by  trumpet ^ 
llie  deadly  conflict  is  invoked,  and  the  ^lytjt 
of  drrffh  light  up  the  vivid  scenery.* " 

Mr,  Cozstcna  gives  the  following  epigram  as 
Unlleck's  **laat/*  which  we  submit  to  Mr. 
Tliom.  Wliite  and  Gail  Hamilton  as  a  gallant 
poet^s  solution  of  the  yexed  woman  queation 
of  the  day : 

*'  All  faoDor  to  woman,  thns  fiweetlioart,  the  wiie, 
* '      ^>light  of  the  flrcsidQ  by  ni^lit  aitd  by  day, 
vfir  does  any  thin^  wronfr  In  her  life, 
:>t  wlkoa  pcvmittod  to  have  her  own  way,'* 


ican  Revolution,  but  a  century  afterward  in 
the  same  country.  It  is  a  dramatic  dialogue 
or  interlude  in  three  acta,  in  which  ore  repre- 
sented the  fortunes  of  an  American  gentleman 
who,  on  Ins  return  home  after  ten  years^  ab* 
sence  In  China,  tinds  himself  in  a  kind  of 
Aristophonio  republic,  in  which  all  the  otiieefi 
ans  behl,  and  the  old  masculine  duties  of  life 
performed  by  women.  The  bank-presidents, 
steamboat  -  captains,  free  -  masons,  lawyer?, 
judges,  preacbera,  the  mlKtia^  and  the  rest  are 
all  women.  The  ser  has  everywhere  the  up- 
per hand ;  all  the  children  bom  aro  girls  ;  a 
few  of  the  late  lords  of  the  creation  linger 
out  a  feeble  existence  to  rock  the  cradles  in 
the  nursery— a  mode  of  life  which  presup- 
poses marriage — the  ladies,  of  course,  making 
the  proposals*  Mr.  Carberry,  the  returned 
stranger,  gets  some  tossing  in  making  oo- 
qnaintance  with  this  new  state  of  things ;  in 
fact  is  fearfully  gored  by  an  old  matd  and  a 
widow  tax-collector,  till  a  quarrel  between 
these  gentle  beings  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  dipping  into  the  arms  of  a  litUe  old* 
fashioned  thing  who  ia  willing  to  love  and  be 
loved  in  the  style  of  her  grandmother.  The 
style  of  the  play  h  easy  and  natural;  and 
being  evidently  the  production  of  a  lady,  can- 
not  be  the  less  piquant  and  entertaining  to 
the  reforming  sex  itself,  which  must  be 
amused  In  seeing  its  humors  so  pleasantly 
reflected.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  little  drama,  which  is  accompanied  by 
two  others  in  the  volume,  of  similar  executioti, 
has  been  it'prcflcnted,  and  very  ftucccsa fully, 
in  private  theatricals.  If  the  stage  were  what 
it  should  be,  the  piece  might  lead  the  way  to 
an  acceptable  series  of  exhibitions  of  our 
national  life  and  manners  in  conversation- 
pieces  and  comedy  before  lai^er  and  mofe 
public  aiidicQces, 


A  good-natured  and  highly  amusing  contri- 
liution  to  the  light  literature  of  the  **  woman's 
rpicfitlon  "  of  tlie  day  bos  just  appeared  from 
the  pre*3  of  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  entitled  77i^ 
Spirit  of  St^*t^tUif^lx  €tf  th«  Oaniing  Woman^ 
ibo  '76  being  not  Uie  great  year  of  the  Amci^ 


Noruiowl ;  <?f,  Vtllafff'IAff  in  New  Enrf* 
land,  by  Hkkut  WAiin  BEEonsn.  (C.  Scrib- 
ner  k  Co.)  The  opinions  thus  far  printed 
about  Mr.  Bceeher's  novel  have  often  been 
merely  prei.'jjiating  optnians  about  him,  Fer- 
hapa  this  was  well  enough — it  certainly  was 
at  once  partly  unfair  and  yet  pei'fectly  tiiitural ; 
for  any  one  of  the  single  utterances  of  any 
nature  so  strong,  and  fluent,  and  productive, 
will  be  judged  rather  by  the  author  than  by 
itself.  But  again,  many  of  tboge  opinions 
have  been  based  on  a  certain  theory  of  what 
a  novel  is  ;  and  these,  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
them,  have  all  been  wrong.  The  uovel,  for 
the  purposes  of  to-day*fl  literature,  is  one  of 
the  firceat  and  least  formal  of  all  composi- 
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tions^  80  much  so,  that  **  Norwood  "  is  a  novel 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  virtue  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  materials  along  a  thread  of 
story.  On  no  valid  principle,  we  think,  can 
this  be  denied  without  absurdly  curtailing  the 
number  of  actually  received  novels.  But 
instead  of  seeking  to  interest  merely  by  struc- 
ture, or  character-painting,  or  society-sketch- 
es, or  adventure,  or  description,  "Norwood" 
utters  with  a  large  freedom  whatever  seemed 
fit,  to  communicate  th$  author's  thought  of 
what  is  the  essence  of  characteristic  New 
England  life,  together  with  any  other  thoughts 
and  views  of  the  author.  Bo  the  book  abides 
by  no  strict  rule  in  form ;  and  the  careless 
flow  of  its  style  is  like  the  free  ^discursive- 
ness of  its  thoughts.  In  mental  and  moral 
tone  and  color,  however,  it  conforms  to  rules 
both  strict  and  high ;  it  is  luminous  and  liv- 
ing throughout  with  kindly  and  noble  feeling, 
and  with  the  contagious  cheerfulness  of  a  happy 
nature ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  health- 
ful book,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  In  candor 
without  imparting  some  of  its  own  genial 
warmth.  In  what  the  book  did  seek  to  do,  it 
is  successful ;  and  not  to  succeed  in  what  it 
did  not,  is  success  too. 


Wind  and  Whirlwind — a  novel  by  Mr, 
TnoM.  White.  The  immortal  "Mad  Gen- 
tleman" in  Nicholas  Nicklebf,  when  he 
makes  his  eccentric  entiy  into  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by*3  apartment  through  the  chimney,  ex- 
claims in  a  tone  of  sincere  conviction,  that 
"  all  is  gas  and  gaiters  I "  It  is  a  conviction 
which  every  one  must  share  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  "  Wind  and  Whirlwind." 
The  first  half  of  either  delightfully  alliterative 
phrase  would  describe  the  contents  of  this 
sensational  volume  with  more  truthfulness 
perhaps,  if  less  melody.  And  while  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  titles,  let  us  courteously 
suggest  to  Mr.  Thom.  White,  that  instead  of 
naming  his  next  book  "  Hops  and  Honey," 
he  christen  it  "  Hops  and  Skips,"  the  latter 
to  be  at  the  reader's  discretion.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  they  would  not  be  the  worst 
passages  of  the  book.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  decide  whether  Mr.  White's 
novel  is  most  like  a  modem  melodrama 
novelixedy  or  a  Ledger  story  dramatized. 
"  Under  which  King,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or 
die !  "  As  either,  however,  it  lacks  coherence 
and  plausibility  of  plot,  origmality  and  skill 
in  character-drawmg,  brillTancy  and  truthful- 
ness of  dialogue,  and  artistic  finish  in  the  way 
of  denouetnenL  There  are  plenty  of  "  sitna- 
tiODfi^"  but  they  are  all  impossible  or  provok- 


ing; plenty  of  talk,  but  it  varies  from  tame- 
ness  to  coarseness,  with  occasional  divergences 
into  the  profane.  There  is  plot  enough,  such 
as  it  is,  but  more  lapses  in  it  than  there  are 
holes  in  a  ladder.  The  book  can  only  be 
called  a  work  of  art  from  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  every  thing  to  the  reader's  imagination, 
—except  the  names  of  the  characters — a  list 
of  the  dramatis  perwnat  being  kindly  fur- 
nished us  at  the  beginning,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  author  would  like  us  to  guess  the  novel 
was^  written.  There  is  nothing  espedally 
original  in  the  book  itself  but  the  curses  and 
the  conundrums,  and  as  there  are  no  answers 
given  to  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  certainty  as  to  their  quality.  The 
preface,  however,  is  decidedly  striking,  and 
might  have  been  wHtten  by  A.  Dnmas  phrt 
or  the  author  of  Griffith  Gaunt  The  novel 
resembles  Oliver  Twist,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  dog  in  it,  who  is  much  less  of  a  brute,  by 
the  way,  than  most  of  the  other  characters. 
These  remarkable  people  have  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  never  seeing  any  thing  that  is 
visible,  and  never  doing  any  thing  unless  it  is 
impossible,  which  may  account  for  some  of 
the  eccentricities  in  the  plot  When  they 
can't  think  of  any  thing  else  to  do,  they  curse 
somebody,  which  curse  permeates  a  whole 
family,  like  the  measles,  and  comes  out  where 
it  is  least  expected.  While  the  author  is 
waiting  for  these  curses  to  work,  he  amuses 
himself  by  asking  irrelevant,  and  sometime 
irreverent,  questions,  but  ho  never  answers 
his  own  conundrums,  though  he  does  some- 
times laugh  at  his  own  jokes.  The  latter, 
however,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any 
body  to  do  for  him.  The  morality  of  the 
book  is  principally  in  the  title,  and  the  jokes 
are  principally  in  Joe  Miller.  Still  the  book 
is  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  dashing  vigor  and 
energy  of  purpose.  The  story  moves  on  ui  a 
wide-awake  fashion,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  appreciated  by  "  the  million,"  for  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  specially  designed. 


In  (he  Tear  '13,  from  the  Platt-Deutsch  of 
Fritz  Reuter  (Leypoldt  &  Holt),  is  a  little 
gem.  Written  with  the  greatest  simplicity — 
a  characteristic  unusually  well  preserved  in 
the  translation— it  is  full  of  dry  humor,  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  pathos,  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  a  field  of  daisies.  The  daily  life  of 
the  quaint  little  town  of  Stavenbagen  seems 
to  move  before  us;  we  behold  the  Bol^nn 
old  Rathsherr  blundering  about  in  his  weQ- 
meaning  but  idiotio  way ;  we  see  Ma'inaeUe- 
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Westphuk'ti'a  "broad  back"  ftfl  ebo  anils 
al)aut  her  lioiiadioI4  tluti^s,  ond  RjriDpiiihtie 
tr!ih  tho  author  as  he  (hUlies  over  the  pretty 
litM,.  i.<'  I  ''!!(?lnnch  ondFieka.  The  eimilus 
»i  lly  fiTjih  fiHii  orl^nal ;  and  the 

liUiv  i,.4.Li*vu  touches  throughout  Uie  book 
*Te  fill!  of  a  pocirj  that  b  warm  and  breexy 
witJi  out-(l(>or  ftir  mid  giimhlntJ*  Every  onoe 
in  a  white  you  arc  reaiinded  of  Dickens^ 
without  tho  manBeristn.  Wo  have  to  thc&ak 
Mr,  Chttrles  L.  Lewes  (son  of  the  LeTyea)^  for 
abowtog  tis  thiit  f^omctbiug  good  can  come 
out  of  Fhat-Dcut£ch. 


we  think  wc  hove  discovered  in  her  the  m5i»< 
torioua  stmngHr  for  whom  ibc  Requiem  waa 
ordered.  The  moet  intpreBttng  chapters  of 
tho  book  ar^  those  which  ti'II  of  the  first 
performrmeo  of  **  Don  Gioviumi,^*  Tbe  whole 
Biory  <i(  this  and  of  the  other  operu  in  iid- 
mirably  written,  and  well  worth  reatUog* 

Wv  are  promised  books  on  Beethoven  and 
Vcm  Weber  by  the  Bamo  aathor. 


Truth  is  satd  to  be  BtTsnger  than  fiction; 
it  la  ceiliUDly  naore  intoresting.  In  reading 
Moxari^  a  novel,  by  IlEftiBijiT  Rjlc  (Leypoldi 
k  Holt),  we  arc  constantly  and  forcibly  re- 
minded  of  thi^  fact  by  the  foot-notea  with 
which  the  author  conH'lenliou!»ly  gamUbes 
his  pages.  The  most  jtrtking  incidents,  the 
most  interesting  detailSf  are  all  matters  of 
history ;  the  "  noveV*  in  fact^  ia  nothing  more 
than  a  highly-colored  biography.  As  such  it 
will  donbtJe5«  appeal  to  a  public  accnatomed 
to  take  tlieir  historical  and  biographical  in- 
formatioD  with  sauce  d  la  Aliihlhach^  but  to  a 
e«vcrer  taste  the  simple  details  of  Mozart^a 
life  will  be  more  Impreiiejlve,  and^  alas !  much 
more  pathetic.  It  ts  the  old  tale  of  the 
nightingale  that  ^Blnga  darkling,  with  her 
breast  against  a  thorn/'  and  the  strange  epi- 
fiode  of  the  He  qui  em  formed  a  fitting  close  to 
inch  a  life.  Of  this  incident^  strange  to  say, 
the  novelkt  makes  nothkig,  but  coutfnts  hun- 
self  witli  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  roniaU' 
tic  Italian  cautatrUe,  who  dlsap^rs  just  a& 


Tfie  Mrriran ;  or,  Lovit  ami  Land — a 
poem,  by  JonN  M,  Baonall.  (Amertcnn 
News  Co.)  The  New  York  Day -Book,  in 
speaking  of  a  former  poetu  by  tliis  author, 
says  that  "Byron  wrote  Don  Juan  ;  Shelley, 
Prometheus  Bound;  (I)  and  Coleridge^ 
ChnsloUl ;  (1)  but  neitlicr  of  the  three  had 
the  geniuB  to  produce  *  Daisy  Swain,' "  We 
ehould  hope  not ;  and  this  able  critlc\s  re* 
mark  will  apply  equally  to  the  *^  Mexican." 
For  admirable  construction  and  thrilling  In- 
tercsi  of  narrative^  grammatical  purity  of 
style,  and  endless  felicity  of  dloUon,  we  have 
had  nothing  equal  to  it  since  the  **  Pjramns 
and  Thiabe  '*  of  Sbakspeare.  The  divine  Wil- 
liam had  but  one  advantage  over  the  mod- 
em bard;  he  meant  to  be  funny,  and  Mr, 
Dagnail  didn't. 

Cak(9  andAU  al  Woodbifie;  from  Tmlfth 
Kight  to  Ktw  YmrU  Dat/^  by  Bakrt  Qrat 
(Hurd  k  Houghton),  runs  lightly  over  the 
|)leasant  topics  suggested  by  the  holiday  Hea- 
son,  with  a  more  general  introduction  of 
many  of  the  agreeable  incidents  of  rural  life 
m  its  summer  plcasarea,  and,  what  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose:,  the  home  domestic  en- 
joyments. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Si^rE  the  opening  of  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  we  have  heard  complaints  from  a  few 
over-critical  people  that  among  all  the  five 
hundred  pietnrea  on  tho  Academy  walla  there 
ia  none  that  tells  of  genuine  advancement  or 
gives  suitJ  promise  of  futUTc  greatness.  Five 
hundred  witnesses  to  American  mediocrity  in 
Art,  Bay  these  very  criticaJ  pt^jple,  lfK>k  down 
from  the  walls  in  tlie  corridor  and  four  sa- 
loons.  This  is  very  severe  criticism ;  but  is 
it  just*  We  cannot  deny  that  it  has  some 
foundation  in  fact.  No  one,  we  suppose^  will 
claim  that  the  present  exhibition,  a.*  a  whole, 
is  superior  to  many  we  have  had  in  former 
years,  and  we  are  also  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  contains  very  few  pictures  of  marked 


ji^^ 


excellence, — none  that  will  cause  it  to  be  re- 
membered long  after  its  close.  Yet,  in  gen- 
eral effect,  the  Exhibition  pleases  most  people* 
Men  and  women  of  average  ctilturo  and  re* 
finement  receive  agreeable  impressions  as 
tliey  saunter  throtigh  the  galleries,  and  carry 
away  pleasant  thoughts  into  the  world  of 
practical  aflkirs.  In  this  way  the  Exhibition 
ia  certainly  a  succedsful  one.  Containing  a 
few  works  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  it 
presents  an  array  of  about  five  hundred  M'orks 
of  average  merit,  painted  by  artists  of  ^iverage 
ability,  tV>r  person*  of  average  taste  and  cul- 
ture to  enjoy.  If  among  all  these  works  we 
find  none  that  can  be  called  great,  we  must 
remember  that  we  haven't  yet  received  the 
great  Master.     For  him  we  must  wait  iu 
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patience,  trusting  that  Nature  will  send  him 
in  due  season, — perhaps  before  we  are  ready 
to  give  him  welcome  and  recognition.  Mean- 
while, we  have  artists  of  genius  and  of  great 
accompb'shments  among  us,  whose  works  we 
can  admire  and  enjoy,  and  need  not  fret  our- 
selves because  Art  in  this  country  appears  to 
be  stationary.  We  cannot  help  ourselyes. 
Neither  art-schools  nor  art<;riticism  will  give 
us  great  artists.  They  are  great  by  Nature  or 
not  at  all,  and  more  often  great  in  spite  of 
culture  than  by  its  aid.  When  the  great 
Master  comes,  he  will  shame  all  our  fears  of 
artistic  retrogression,  and  will  make  American 
Art  illustrious  by  the  splendor  of  his  works. 
Criticism  and  general  culture  may  prepare 
the  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  his 
vfoika ;  but  neither  criticism  nor  culture  will 
hast^i  his  appearance  by  a  single  day. 

And  so,  having  made  up  our  minds  to  be 
pleased  with  whatever  is  pleasing,  and  not  to 
expect  too  much,  we  enter  the  gallery  with 
our  readers  to  chronicle  what  the  artists  of 
New  York  have  been  domg  this  year  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  picture-loving  public. 

In  all  Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer's  work,^ whether 
large  or  small,  there  is  an  appearance  of  con- 
scientious though  not  wisely-directed  study  of 
nature.  No  one,  we  think,  can  examine  his 
pictures  without  being  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  effort  to  paint  truly  all  that 
he  sees  in  nature,  selecting  nothing,  rejecting 
nothing,  according  to  the  precept  of  bis  Eng- 
lish teacher.  Taking  into  account  the  limita- 
tions of  art,  such  a  system  can  lead  to  nothing 
else  than  failure;  and  the  more  conscien- 
tiously the  artist  tries  to  follow  out  his  wrong 
system,  the  further  he  will  go  astray  from  the 
right  path.  Look,  for  example,  at  Mr.  Far- 
rer's  painting  of  "  Bear's  Bath  Fall,"  which 
hangs  in  the  corridor.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study.  Mr.  Farrer 
meant  to  paint  every  line*  in  the  waterfall, 
every  jet  of  spray,  every  floating  bubble  of 
foam,  every  glance  of  light  and  color,  and 
every  splash  and  ripple  in  the  stream  below. 
The  result  is,  he  has  produced  a  hard, 
woodeny  picture,  with  none  of  the  mystery, 
the  motion,  the  evanescence,  and  variety  of 
shape  and  color,  that  impress  one  when  look- 
ing at  a  real  waterfall.  Mr.  Farrer's  rainbow, 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  gives  no  impression  of 
that  tremulous,  shifting  uncertainty,  always 
observable  in  rainbows  formed  in  spray.  His 
splashes  in  the  water  have  the  solidity  of 
petrifactions, — a  quality  not  often  seen  in 
real  water  I  In  short,  the  whole  picture  is  as 
false  as  it  can  be  in  every,  part,  and  confirms 


what  we  have  previously  said,  that  Mr.  Farrei 
cannot  paint  a  picture.  He  frequently  pro- 
duces exquisite  studies  of  still  life,  such  as 
small  fruits,  single  flowers,  and  leaves,  and 
little  bits  of  moss ;  and  if  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  paint  such  things,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly achieve  a  very  high  reputation  in  that 
department  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  is  S.  R.  Giflbrd's  "  Mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River,"  No.  408,  south  room.  Of 
this  admirable  work  of  art  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  who  examines  it  carefully 
will  say  that  we  have  overstated  its  cltiims 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The  long 
sandy  stretch  of  land  on  the  right,  with  its 
rounded  hillocks  sparsely  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  and  lightly  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
low  sun,  is  painted  with  an  exquisite  truth  to 
nature  which  the  literal,  unimaginative  pre- 
Raphaelites  have  never  been  able  to  reach. 
And  how  magnificent  is  the  light  on  the  left, 
repeated  in  the  river,  and  boldly  contrasted 
with  the  dark  cloud  that  comes  up  with  the 
coming  storm !  Mr,  Gilford  has  two  other 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition — "Indian  Sum- 
mer's Day  on  the  Hudson,"  No.  814,  and 
"Roman  Twilight,"  No.  469,  the  latter  a 
small  but  lovely  reminiscence  of  an  evening 
near  the  Eternal  City. 

Mr.  S.  Colman's  large  picture  of  "  Castle 
Garden,"  No.  269,  east  room,  is  one  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  very 
carefully  composed  |md  painted,  and  fully 
merits  the  high  admiratiob  it  excites.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  tould  be  more  beautifully  painted 
than  the  reflections  of  the  shipping,  or  the 
rippled  surface  of  the  water  in  the  foreground. 
The  atmospheric  effect  is  delicate  and  true. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Colman  is 
painting  a  series  of  pictures  of  striking  scenes 
in  and  about  New  York,  of  which  the  view 
of  *'  Castle  Garden  "  very  appropriately  comes 
first.  We  trust  he  will  permit  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  design. 
His  sketches  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  embrace  many  portions  of  the  city 
now  rapidly  undergoing  transformation. 

There  is  a  little  picture  of  Jervis  McEntee's 
in  the  corridor,  No.  66,  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  attracts.  Unpretending  in 
size  and  subject,  it  is  a  picture  that  grows 
upon  the  heart  and  imagination.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  country  chimney,  sole  relic  of 
some  ruined  farm-house,  standing  alone  in  a 
desolate  field.  It  is  winter-time,  and  the  cold 
gray  snow  conceals  the  grass,  but  not  the 


bmoihlnd  njDtl  thusUea  that  itidicate  the  de- 
flcrted  fixwh  The  full  mooD,  just  appearing 
flbove  the  hoHiEon,  Bhcda  a.  chilly  light  ihi-ougb 
Ibe  Atmosphere.  There  is  uo  £ign  of  living 
ereftture  anywbc^re, — nil  m  desolate  and  sad, 
iind  supfjestivo  of  tender  thaughu*  Siedman'a 
b43autifiil  lines  expresi  so  perfectly  the  char- 
iicter  of  the  picturff  that  we  quote  them  here : 

*•  Ami  they  wlio  dwelt  uinJ^fa, 
Wl  .ok  thflia  !  lor  »wiiy  they  lio 

III  tlifiiz  flelds  aro  woBie ;  aud  low 

lli,;^.  .ixx»uMti.ik4^-eveii  tbolfTeij  aame  gttue  by; 
And  Dov  the  cold  iwd  pltilea  nuKm  eui  throv 
Only  a  min's  ibade  along  the  Viatel's  saow." 

Mr.  McEntee  hM  two  other  pictures  io  the 
Kshlbtliot}.  They  are  both  autiunn  robjecta, 
and  ore  painted  with  his  asual  vigor  of  bon- 
dlitig  »nd  fine  feeling  for  color* 

Mr.  BeAfd  appc^irs  ta  have  gtven  up  his 
bear-pictures  for  the  present,  though  it  was 
3U5p«*ctcd  at  one  time  that  he  would  paint 
nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is 
represented  at  the  Academy  bj  two  beautiful 
pictures  of  pruirie  life.  Ouo,  entitled  **  Mom* 
ing  on  the  Prairie,*'  shows  us  a  fioek  of 
cruct^a  just  starting  from  their  beds  in  the 
dewy  groas  and  taking  wing.  The  rising  sun 
i^  still  bidden  fi*om  view  behind  a  bank  of 
niiat,  through  which  a  narrow  rift  allows  his 
beaxna  to  shoot  op  ward  into  the  sky.  Very 
true  and  very  aclniimble  is  the  appearance  of 
life  imd  motion  the  artist  puts  into  his  birds. 
The  second  picture  is  "  Evening  on  the  Prai* 
rieJ*  Here  the  cranes  are  quietly  settling 
round  a  quiet  pool  of  water.  Every  things  in 
earth  and  sky,  speaks  of  rest  and  tranquillity^ 
as  in  the  other  every  thing  speaks  of  activity 
aud  tQution.  The  two  pictures  should  always 
be  kept  together,  as  each  serves  to  completo 
and  ej;pla!n  the  other. 

J,  il  Brown's  *^Uide  and  Seek,"  No.  417, 
is  a  very  attractive  picture  of  Its  kind,  pretty 
in  incident  and  admirable  in  compositym  and 
handling. 

C.  C,  Griswold's  "Newport,  looking  sea- 
wardf  at  Sunset,*'  is  a  forcible  and  truthful 
rcoluNi^on  of  a  striking  effect  of  light. 

What  is  the  matter  with  William  Hennessy  ? 
His  recent  pictures  arc  as  fine  in  composition 
oncl  correct  in  drawing  as  any  thing  he  has 
ever  done,  but  his  color  is  strange  and  far 
from  bcauiifuL  His  '*  Spring  Tkne,"  No.  305, 
h  curioosly  blue  in  tone,  ao  that  many  people 
take  it  for  an  imitation  of  Japanese  work. 
It  is  a  pity  that  an  artist  who  imce  erinced  so 
much  genuine  feeling  for  color  should  fidl 
into  such  flognint  mannerism. 

One  of  the  h&rgeat  ind  most  striking  pio- 
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turcs  in  the  Exhibition  is  "the  Forging  of  tlie 
Shait."  No.  344,  by  John  R  Weir,  who«c 
picture  of  the  Gun  Foundry  excited  «nch  high 
admiration  last  yean  The  present  nork 
represents  the  forging  of  an  immotise  sliafi 
for  an  ocean  steiuner.  It  is  very  pf)w<n*fnlly 
painted,  and  as  a  work  of  art  ick,  we  tldnk, 
superior  to  the  Foundry.  We  uiidersiand 
thAt  in  order  to  enlarge  his  opportunities  of 
study  in  bia  chosen  department  of  art — the 
illustration  of  the  great  industrial  foix^es  of 
the  country — Mr.  Weir  will  soon  vt&it  Europe 
to  examine  the  great  foundries  and  cmchiae 
shops  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 

If  Mr,  Hairs  Spanish  picture*  wero  not  so 
beautilul,  people  would  grow  tired  ol  hi- 
leaa  repetition  of  faces,  incidents  and 
sories ;  but  every  thing  he  does  is  painted  wnh 
so  much  grace  and  feeling,  that  one  cfumot 
easily  shake  oflT  the  epcll  of  his  geniua. 

Like  both  the  F&rrers,  Mr.  Newman  la 
hard' work  ing,  conscientious  student  of  nature ; 
like  them,  he  has  never  yet  produced  a  beau- 
tiful  picture.  His  manner  is  bard  and  con- 
strained ;  and  though,  taking  his  x'icturcs  to 
pieces  we  can  find  in  them  a  great  deal  of. 
very  careful,  accurate  and  delicate  drawiuj 
and  beautiful  bits  of  color,  yet  tho  general 
effect  is  unpleasant  and  inartistic.  His  watoi^ 
color,  Na  103,  is  a  good  exaroplt?  of  tlie 
faults  and  the  merits  of  his  system.  The  sky 
IS  very  delicately  painted* 

*'  The  Fisher's  Wife,»»  No.  10,  by  Oliver  J. 
Lay,  is  a  forcible  and  striking  work, — one 
that  grows  upon  the  imagination,  though  the 
fii^i  impression  is  certaiuly  trnfavoruble. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  **  Tlio 
Coming  Storm,"  No.  36*2,  by  George  Tnneee; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  artist  hns  exag- 
gerated the  darkness  of  the  clouds  iind  the 
distant  hilli  to  give  force  aud  brilliancy  to 
the  light  on  the  near  willows,  aud  the  meadowi 
in  tlie  middle  distance. 

A  large  melo-draroatic  picture  by  Dc  Haaa^ 
No.  367,  has  the  appearance  of  a  8Cene*paint. 
ing.  It  is  coarse  in  manner,  and  tmrefinedin 
conception. 

Of  coui*8c,  among  five  hundred  paintings 
there  are  many  we  should  be  glad  to  mention 
if  we  had  room  for  a  longer  article.  W( 
should  like  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  somtt^ 
work)  by  the  younger  artists  thnt  gire  hope- 
ful proudse  for  the  future ;  we  fihould  like  to 
do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  sjiiiired 
portrait  of  Lcdter  Wallnck,  by  AVilliara  ( Mivur 
Stone,  to  Ea^tmnn  Johnson's  *'  Boy  Lincoln, 
to  FiigUHtd's  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  to  Le 
Olero's  portrait  of  Farko  Godwin,  and  £li' 
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nisger^s  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  An- 
thoD ;  to  the  landscapea  of  J.  D.  and  6.  H, 
SmiUie,  to  the  pictures  of  T.  W.  Wood,  A.  F. 
Bellows,  E.  W.  Perry,  A.  D.  Shattuck,  and 
many  others ;  but  to  do  justice  to  all  would 
require  an  entire  number  of  the  magazine. 

We  cannot  lay  aside  the  pen,  howerer,  till 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  promising  worka  in  the  Exhibition  by 
lady  artists.  The  flower  pieces  by  Hiss 
Thayer  are  painted  with  exquisite  feeling  and 
the  utmost  delicacy.  Hiss  £.  G.  Field,  Hiss 
H.  J.  HcDonald,  Hiss  M.  A.  Stanton,  and 
Clara  S.  Lane,  send  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  drawing  and  color.    Hiss  C.  W.  Conant's 


picture,  called  **  The  Hotherless,"  is  painted 
with  great  feeUng.  Hiss  Hary  L.  Stone  con- 
tributes a  pretty  reminiscence  of  her  Adiron* 
dao  rambles.  Hrs.  Greatorex  sends  a  large 
number  of  spirited  etchings  and  some  fine 
pen-and-ink  sketches. 

The  reference  to  etchings  reminds  ns  of 
Whistler's  magnificent  spefimens  of  this  art, 
exhibited  in  the  corridor.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study. 

Among  the  works  in  the  sculpture  room 
we  noticed  with  pleasure  a  medallion  portrait 
of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  by  Hr.  S.  M. 
Wilson,  a  young  man  who  shows  a  decided 
aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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An  allusion  to  the  dinner  given  to  Hr.- 
Dickens  by  the  Press  of  New  York  on  the 
18th  of  April,  may  seem  to  be  better  suited 
to  a  retrospective  review  than  to  a  magazine 
which  belongs  so  essentially  to  the  present 
as  our  own.  But  the  reader  will  excuse  us 
for  once  taking  a  step  backward,  when  we 
remind  hira  that  *^  Putnam"  for  Hay  was  al- 
ready published  when  the  dinner  took  place, 
and  therefore  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 

The  dinner  was  a  delightful  occasion,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

Hr.  Greeley  presided,  and  did  it  so  well, 
with  such  a  genial  spirit  and  dignity,  and  such 
a  ready  humor,  as  to  win  praise  from  every 
body.  He  made  an  excellent  speech  in  in- 
troducing Hr.  Dickens,  and  his  way  of  call- 
ing on  the  several  representatives  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Press,  had  a 
certain  bucolic  freshness  and  individuality 
that  was  as  taking  as  it  was  unconventional. 
Of  course,  the  speech  of  Hr.  Dickens  was 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  heartily  enjoyed  ;  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  altogether  pleasant 
to  deliver.  Gracefully  as  it  was  made,  and 
charmingly  as  the  admission  was  embedded 
in  a  flattery  that  was  not  without  a  little  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  usual  exaggeration,  still,  the 
admission  was  made,  that  the  allusions  to 
America,  printed  twenty-five  years  ago  (in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  American  Notes),  were 
not  such  as  he  was  willing  to  let  stand  as  ex- 
pressing his  confirmed  opinion  and  belief 
witli  regard  to  the  American  Government 
and  American  society,  after  this  second  visit 
to  our  country.  We  are  glad  that  Hr.  Dick- 
ens had  the  candor  to  make  this  admismon, 


even  while  we  suspect  that  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  made  were  a  little  colored  by  an  after- 
dinner  enthusiasm ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  a  pity  that  there  was  ever  any  occasion 
for  making  it  at  all.  Nothing  that  Hr.  Dick- 
ens can  say,  or  that  his  admirers  can  offer  by 
way  of  excuse,  will  ever  make  the  American 
chapters  in  Hartin  Chuzzlewit  appear  other 
than  what  they  are, — a  gross,  one-sided,  and 
spiteful  caricature  of  a  whole  people.  A 
nation  does  not  change  its  character  in 
twenty-five  years,  and,  with  slight  improve- 
ments, such  as  time  inevitably  brings  about, 
we  are  essentially  the  same  people  that  we 
were  when  Mr.  Dickens  visited  us  in  1842. 
There  were  good  people  here,  then,  as  there 
are  good  people  here,  now,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
had  a  grievance  at  that  time,  and  has  still,  for 
that  matter — the  copyright  question  —  and 
he  had,  then,  as  he  has  always  had,  a  much 
clearer  eye  for  faults,  and  eccentricities,  and 
humors,  than  he  has  for  higher  qualities.  He 
is  essentially  a  caricaturist.  lie  never  paints 
human  nature,  but  humors,  merely,  and  he 
found  tumors  in  plenty  here,  and  painted 
them  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  extremely  bitter 
gall.  The  feeling  that  his  books  aroused  in 
the  American  mind  was  perfectly  natural  and 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  Mr.  Dickens 
finds  little  trace  of  anger  among  us  now,  is  a 
proof  both  that  we  arc  a  good-natured  folk, 
and  that  what  he  said  was  not  true  of  us  as  a 
people.  During  his  late  visit  he  was  compar- 
atively little  sought  after,  and  he  also  kept 
himself  very  secluded.  He  went  where  he 
wished,  and  received  the  calls  of  those  only 
whom  he  wished  to  see.  H  he  had  done  this 
when  he  was  here  before,  neither  the  chap- 
ters in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  nor  the  American 
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Notes,  would  have  been  written.  And  if  he 
had  come  here  for  the  first  time,  to-day, 
and  made  himself,  now,  as  he  made  himself 
then,  the  guest  of  the  American  people,  he 
would  have  found  ample  material  all  about 
him  for  just  such  books  as  he  wrote  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We  never  have  been  among 
those  who  look  upon  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  great 
moral  teacher,  or  even  as  a  great  social  re- 
former. He  is  at  best  a  most  delightful  por- 
traycr  of  the  Ufe  of  the  middle  class  of  English 
society,  and  outside  of  this  class,  as  outside 
of  England,  he  can  do  nothing,  and  he  wisely 
attempts  to  do  but  Uttle.  Even  in  his  proper 
field  he  deals,  as  we  have  said,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  caricature ;  he  does  not  belong  where 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the.  dinner  put  him, 
in  the  same  category  with  Shakspeare  and 
Chaucer,  but  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  second- 
rate  men;  and  when  his  defenders  insist 
that  he  only  did  for  America  what  he  has 
done  for  his  own  country,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  in  turn,  that  the  animus  in  the  two 
cases- is  different,  to  the  least  interested  eye. 
Mrs.  Todgers's  conmiercial  boarding-house,  in 
London,  was  no  doubt  as  disagreeable  a  place 
as  Miyor  Pawkins*s  boarding-house  in  New 
York ;  the  food  was  as  bad,  and  the  lodgers 
had  as  bad  manners,  every  whit ;  but  Tod- 
gers^s  is  painted  with  such  good  humor,  and 
charity,  and  rollicking  fun — it  being,  in  fiict, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  sketches  Dickens 
ever  wrote — that  we  inwardly  determine 
while  reading  it,  that  if  ever  we  go  to  Lon- 
don we  will  seek  out  Todgers's  and  stay  there, 
wMIe  Mijor  Pawkins^s  house  is  made  so  dreary 
and  disgusting  that  we  loathe  the  very  name 
of  it  Todgcrs^s  is  looked  at  and  judged  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  inmates  of  that  delight- 
ful retreat,  while  Pawkins*s  is  judged  from 
the  stand-point  of  a  cultivated,  prosperous, 
wronged  and  indignant  Englishman,  and  the 
difference  is  immense.  We  have  shown  our 
sense  in  forgiving  Mr.  Dickens,  for,  after  all, 
what  he  said  or  thought  about  us  was  of  no 
real  importance,  and  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  well  as  the  influence  under 
which  he  wrote  made  it  impossible  that  his 
observations  should  be  correct,  or  his  judg- 
ment sound.  One  page  of  De  Toqueville  is 
of  more  value  than  all  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
written  against  us,  or  that  he  may  hereafter 
write  in  our  favor. 


We  heartily  wish  that  every  college,  acad- 
emy, and  high  school  in  America  could  have 
the  opportonity  of  hearing  the  lectures  of 
Hr.  Waterhoofle  HawkinB  on  ComparatiYe 


Anatomy,  and  on  the  Animals  of  the  Ante- 
diluvian Worid,  to  use  the  old  phraseology. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  English  gepUcman  who 
has  a  high  reputation  in  his  own  country  for 
his  scientific  l^owledge  and  his  sidll  in  com- 
municatmg  it.  His  name  may  recall  to  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  in  England  his  won- 
derful restorations,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  of  many  of  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  early  geological  pe- 
riods. Who  that  has  seen  them  can  forget  the 
astonishment  with  which,  on  coming  out  from 
a  narrow,  tunnel-like  cut  in  tlie  rocks  of  the 
Park,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
first  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  of  the 
gigantic  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  tliat  made 
the  old  world  hideous.  Perhaps  he  had  read 
of  these  monsters,  with  eager  curiosity,  in 
Cuvier,  or  Lycll,  or  Edwards,  or  had  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  their  fossil  remains,  won- 
derful to  look  at,  however  crushed,  or  dislo- 
cated, or  incomplete.  But  here,  at  Syden- 
ham, he  stood  in  their  very  presence,  and 
received  for  the  first  time  a  living  impression 
of  what  these  creatures  really  were.  And  if 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  study  them,  he 
must  have  conic  away  with  a  new  interest  in 
geology,  and  with  a  feeling  of  indebtedness 
to  the  clever  and  learned  man  who  had  re- 
created these  extinct  beings  from  the  few  and 
scattered  remains  that  are  left  of  them.  This 
learned,  clever  man,  is  now  among  us,  and  wo 
are  sure  that  our  people  only  need  to  know 
what  a  rare  opportunity  is  offered  them  for 
getting  the  most  interesting  information  con- 
veyed in  the  most  interesting  way,  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  the 
whole  subject  of  his  lectures  literally  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  for  he  draws  charmingly,  and 
never  lets  his  discoiu*se  flag  for  lack  of  an 
illustration  on  the  blackboard.  His  delivery 
is  clear,  his  style  simple,  and  his  lectures  full 
of  merit  Every  lyceum  in  the  country  ought 
to  try  and  secure  his  services  for  the  coming 
winter.  There  are  very  few  scicntifio  men 
capable  of  lecturing,  and  only  now  and  then 
comes  a  man  so  capable  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Only  to  see  him  draw  is  pleasure  enough,  and 
we  can  imagine  his  making  himself  easily  un- 
derstood by  an  audience  of  deaf  people,  using, 
instead  of  his  tongue,  that  wonderful  piece  of 
chalk. 

Mrs.  Eembli  has  given  another  series  of 
readings  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  has  received 
from  the  newspapers  the  usual  quantity  of 
indiscriminate  praise:   indeed,  the   greili 
part  of  it  is  mere  pui&Dg.    Mrf.  Konbl* 
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incomparably  our  best  professional  reader; 
but  ber  pcrfurmances  by  no  means  deserve 
unqualified  approbation.  She  has  now,  as 
she  had  ou  the  stage,  and  has  always  had  as 
a  reader,  the  very  faults  that  Hamlet  con- 
demns ;  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
she  literally  "  hoWs  the  mirror  up  to  woftwe." 
In  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  tako 
leave  of  its  conventionalities  and  extrava- 
gances. She  still  **  overdoes  "  almost  every 
thing.  Her  sprigfatlincss,  facetiousness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  the  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
life.  Uer  reading  of  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  is  in  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars. 

Mrs.  Kemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggling 
hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynicism,  but 
who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.  And 
Mrs.  E.,  iu  many  instances,  reduces  the  part  to 
the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary notice  to  tlie  audience  of  a  good 
thing  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 
see  if  every  body  takes.  Speaking  generally, 
Mrs.  Kemble's  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 
of  dignity. 

.Her  manner  of  receiving  Benedick's 
"  declaration  "  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
Benedick  says : 

"  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange?"  Mrs.  Kemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boisterous  laughter,  which  is  kept  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — though  it  seems  so — 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
crimson  with  the  effort,  and  until  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothing 
is  so  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  iuappropriatoncss. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Kemble's  laugh  was  really 
well  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evening — the  spectators  "caught 
it"  at  once;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness,  they  "  had  it  hard : "  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Kemble  fully  justified  Hamlet's  predic- 
tion as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  in- 
structions : 

"  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  (hemsclves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  ui  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,"  etc.  That's  it,  exactly  I 
The  really  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutralized  bj  it    That  sort  of  cachinnaUon 


would  rarely  become  Mysie  Happer  on  re- 
ceiving Sir  Fercie  Shafton's  declaration ;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  like  Beatrice  as  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  in  the  same  scene,  Beatrice 
tells  Benedick  to  ''kiU  Claudio/''—Mrs,  Kem- 
ble's  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  her  say- 
ing, "  Take  my  fan,"  or  any  other  incidental  * 
and  immaterial  direction.  The  force,  the 
vehemence,  the  passion  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanting  in  Mrs.  Kem- 
bla*s  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  every  thing, 
should  entirely  miss  the  fine  and  obvious 
point  of  "Kill  Claudio"  by  «7Uer-d»ing  it! 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indifferently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Kemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  her  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.  She  has  an  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the  "  up  hill  and  down  hill " 
of  the  stage,  and  she  emphasises  words 
enough,  but  they  are  not  the  right  words.  For 
examples :  she  says, 

'*  You  will  ne'er  run  mad  niece." 
"  None  but  libertines  ddir/ht  iu  him." 
"Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  many 
*'  I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  my  how 
much." 

"  All  this  is  tnle ;  but  what  of  M  w,  my  lord  ? ' 
"  Your  grace  has  got  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady." 

These  instances  are  specimens,  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

The  "International  Copyright"  interest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  at  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  the  Uistorical  Society  Rooms ;  and 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieber, 
Horace  Greeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  Schaff,  and 
other.^,  are  to  be  published  by  the  "  Copy- 
right Association,"  which  is  organized  with 
the  following  officers : 

Preeident— Wm.  Cullen  Brynnt ;  Vico  I*reRl- 
denta—U.  W.  Lonpfellow,  of  Maes.,  G.  II.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Giliuore  Slmms,  of  S.  C,  Franci:*  Lieber, 
G.  W.  Curtis,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  iind  lloracc  Gree- 
ley, of  N.  Y.  ;  Treaaurcr— Hemy  Ivison  ;  Corre- 
spondiDj;  Secretary— James  Parton  ,  Recording 
Becretarlcfl— Prof.  Cbas.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  D.  F. 
RAndolpb  ;  Executive  Committee— S.  Ircnons 
Prime,  S.  S.  Cox,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Oharles  Scribner, 
B.  G.  Squier,  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  Grant  White. 
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